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FOREWORD 


In 1638, New Sweden was established on the shores of the Delaware. It 
brought an old civilization to the Delaware Valley—law, religious worship, civil 
government. Its life under the Swedish flag was brief, for it was soon con- 
quered by stronger neighbors, but its contribution to the building: of an inde- 
pendent nation was a worthy one, well meriting the anniversary celebration 
now under way. 

In these three hundred years a aiebty American nation has developed. 
They have also been years of progress for the country whence sprang the found- 
ers of the Delaware colony. After an era of temporary greatness, a war-spent 
and poverty-stricken Sweden has gradually been transformed into an indus- 
trial nation with flourishing cities and a world market. It is not, however, its 
material prosperity, its trade and manufactures, that have aroused the greatest 
interest. The attention of the world is more and more being focused on the 
intelligent manner in which Sweden is earnestly and successfully striving to 
achieve social justice and to make democracy work in an age when the demo- 
cratic ideal is being boldly challenged by totalitarian ideologies. 

It is the aim of this volume of Tue Annats to review the legislation and to 
describe the policies, agencies, and institutions which have been created to deal 
with social problems in Sweden. In carrying out this plan the Editor has been 
fortunate in being able to enlist the aid of Professor Bertil Ohlin, member of 
the Swedish Senate and professor of economics at the Stockholm College of 
Business. The Editor is also indebted to the New Sweden Tercentenary Com- 
mission for the assistance it has rendered to Professor Ohlin; to Dr. Eric Eng- 
lund of the United States Department of Agriculture for translating Mr. 
Ytterborn’s article; to Professor Arthur R. Upgren of the University of Minne- 
sota for translating Mr. Wigforss’ article; and to Professor C. J. Ratzlaff of 
Lafayette College for translating Mr. Svensson’s article. The undersigned is 
responsible for the translation of the articles by Messrs. Möller, Axel Höjer, 
Göransson, Bengtsson, Wangson, Jerneman, and Karl J. Höjer, and that on 
“The Labor Market and Its Regulation,” by Mr.Skogh. The rest of the articles 
were submitted in English. Professors C. A. Kulp and Alfred Buehler of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and Dr. Helen Fisher Hohman of Northwestern 
University, have kindly read some of the translations which required the use of 
a specialized terminology. 
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Economic Progress in Sweden NC 


By Berti OHLIN 


T THE middle of last century, 
Sweden seems to have belonged 
to the poor countries in Europe. 
Manufacturing industries were un- 
developed and wages paid to their 
workers were much lower than in many 
other countries. Towards 1860, skilled 
.. mechanics in Stockholm received an 
hourly pay of 10 to 15 öre, that is, 3 to 
4 cents. Although it is difficult to 
compare costs of living under the con- 
ditions then existing with costs of liv- 
ing today, a rough indication can be 
given by the statement that costs are 
now about twice as high as they were 
then. In Great Britain the industrial 
wages around 1860 seem to have been 
three to four times as high as in Swe- 
den. It is possible that this difference 
in nominal wages was offset only to a 
minor extent by lower costs of living in 
Sweden. 

More important than the conditions 
in manufacturing industries was, how- 
ever, the fact that the greater part of 
the agricultural population lived in ex- 
treme poverty. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of poor tenants, farm workers, 
and people without any regular work 
on the Jand had living conditions which 
were so disastrously low that they can- 
not be measured by present standards. 
Although the available figures are most 
‘unsatisfactory, there can be no doubt 
that the standard of living towards the 
middle of last century was much higher 
in such countries as Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, and eh ee than 
it was in Sweden. 

In the course of the last seventy-five 
years economic progress in Sweden has 
probably been more rapid than in most 
other countries. This development 
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has at least brought Sweden to the 
rank of the relatively rich countries 
in Europe. This does not, of course, 
mean that conditions can be regarded 
as satisfactory from any point of view. 
The article by Mr. Sterner in this vol- 
ume shows that living conditions are 
still deplorably poor for large groups of 
the Swedish people. 


COMPARISONS OF WAGES 


Some comparisons of conditions in 
different European countries may 
throw some light on the present situa- 
tion. According to investigations 
made by the International Labor Of- 
fice, farm workers in 1935 received 
wages as follows—in most cases cash 
wages for workers who provide their 
own food and lodging. In Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark the daily pay 
was around 4 Swedish kronor,! or a 
little above I dollar. It has since been 
considerably raised. In Ireland the 
farm wage was around 3.35 Swedish kr. 
It was much lower m Finland and in 
Italy, where it was around or a little 
above 2kr.aday. In Hungary it was 
as low as 1 kr. a day, but it should be 
added that this was a time of extreme 
crisis. In 1929 the Hungarian wage 
was 2.50 kr. a day. In Great Britain 
other sources indicate a daily wage 
around 5 Swedish kr. No figures are 
available for Germany, the Nether- 


a 

*The Swedish monetary unit is the krona 
(plural kronor), corresponding at present to 
nearly 26 cents. Four kronor probably buy 
more goods in Sweden than 1 dollar in the 
United States. Making an estimate on the 
basis of personal experience, I should say that 
4 kr. corresponds to $1.25 to $1.50 in the hands 
of normal workers, and $2 in the*hands of the 
well-to-do classes. 
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gium, or Switzerland, but 
re seem to be a little lower 
‘andinavia. 

h these figures naturally ex- 
he differences in real wages, 
living are generally lower in 
countries than elsewhere, 
ve little doubt that the farm 
countries where they have a 
wage live better than the 
ers in other countries. 
iternational Labor Office 
ular investigation for indus- 
ers in 1930 in certain large 
ith the aid of costs-of-living 
ons, the Office reduced the 
rage figures into real wage 
‘or various reasons which I 
zer into here, this computa- 
t very reliable, but it may 
sh indication concerning the 
ditions of workers in dif- 
mufacturing countries. If 
number for British cities is 
), the corresponding figures 
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for other countries were the following: 
Italy 48, Estonia 45, Austria 52, France 
58, Poland 65, Czechoslovakia 74, Ger- 
many 77, the Netherlands 87, Ireland 
97, Denmark 112, Sweden 113. Even 
the Swedish standard, however, was 
much below that of American, Cana- 
dian, and Australian cities. 

Since 1930 the rise in the real wages 
of workers in manufacturing industries 
has continued in the Scandinavian 
countries and in Great Britain. In 
Germany and Italy, on the other hand, 
this does not seem to be the case, prob- 
ably owing to the influence of the large 
armament expenditure. 

These and other figures indicate 
that, as always pointed out, the stand- 
ard of living in Sweden is now com- 
parable to that of the richer European 
nations, although still lower than in 
the United States and some other 
countries. Investigations into the 
consumption of certain foodstuffs cor- 
roborate this view. 
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gge, Lundbreg, and Svennilson, Wages in Sweden, 1860-1930, 1933. 
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SPEED or Economic PROGRESS 


From an American point of view, the 
fact which may be interesting is not 
the standard of living in Sweden as 
such, but rather the remarkable speed 
of the progress in the last seventy-five 
years. Chart 1 shows the develop- 
ment of real wages for Swedish manu- 
facturing workers. The only major 


considered more important than a fur- 
ther increase in earnings. 

It is probable that the improvement 
in living conditions has been more 
rapid for the industrial workers than 
for most other population groups. 
Hence, it may be interesting to study 
the development of the Swedish na- 
tional income. It is illustrated on 
Chart 2. When comparing the situa- 
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3 From Lindahl, Dahlgren, and Kock, National Income of Sweden, 1861-1930, 1982. 


interruption in the even rise was 
caused by the World War. In 1938 
the real wage is probably around 10 
per cent higher than it was in 1930. 
In judging this latter figure it should 
be observed that the Swedish workers 
still have a 48-hour week and that 
there has been no serious demand for 
a 40-hour week. The working popu- 
lation understands that a reduction of 
the working time would seriously re- 
duce the volume of output and hence 
the capacity of industries to pay high 
wages. At present the workers prefer 
higher earnings rather than more lei- 
sure. It is probable, howêver, that 
when the standard of livmg has ad- 
vanced considerably further, the time 
will come when more leisure will be 


tion of 1930 with that of 1860, one 
should keep in mind that costs of liv- 
Ing were perhaps about twice as high 
at the former date, and that the popu- 
lation figure was 59 per cent greater. 
Obviously, the real improvement, i.e., 
the increase in national income per 
head of population,.was nevertheless 
striking. Progress has continued since 
1930, in spite of the setback in 1931- 
1933. The output of manufacturing 
industries in 1937 wasealmost 50 per 
cent greater than in 1929. 
Unfortunately it is not possib to 
demonstrate to what extent the na- 
tional income in Sweden is more or less 
evenly distributed today than it was 
formerly. It may be safely asserted, 
however, that measured by English or 
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American standards, the number of 
rich people for each million inhabi- 
tants is very smallin Sweden. In the 
last decade the taxation of large in- 
comes and fortunes has been rather 
heavy—a fact which has naturally 
tended to prevent a concentration of 
large fortunes in a few hands. 


CAUSES or Economic PROGRESS 


If we inquire into the causes of the 
remarkably rapid economic develop- 
ment of Sweden, we find at once that 
numerous factors have contributed. 
The rapid industrialization gathered 
speed in the 1860’s and the following 
decade, which was also the period of 
construction of railroads. Rail trans- 
. portation opened up new possibilities 
for Swedish industry. Then came the 
development of the electrical tech- 
nique and the production of paper 
from wood pulp. Water power and 
forests then became the foundation of 
a rapidly growing manufacturing in- 
dustry. Since the war the develop- 
ment of the motor car has brought a 
further enormous improvement in the 
transport conditions. It has been par- 
ticularly important in a large and 
sparsely populated country like Swe- 
den. 

Once the industrialization had be- 
gun, it became clear that the Swedish 
nation has a certain talent for techni- 
cal matters. A large number of in- 
ventors have laid the foundation 
for so-called “intelligence” industries. 
Matches, ball bearings, telephones, 
kerosene stoves, lighthouses, measur- 
ing instruments, calculating machines, 
refrigerators, *and many other things 
are manufactured in Sweden on a large 
scale and exported all over the world, 
in spite of the handicap of a small 
“home market.” 

In my opinion, one of the most im- 
portant factors which explain the eco- 
nomic progress is the Swedish educa- 


tional system. As early as the 1840's, 
compulsory public schools were intro- 
duced. Since that time all Swedish 
people have received at least an ele- 
mentary school training. This has 
certainly increased their capacity for 
work of all kinds. Another favorable 
fact is that Swedish society has for 
many hundreds of years—and thus 
long before the democratic era—been 
characterized by a certain spirit of de- 
mocracy and local self-government. 
This fact has made it easier for indi- 
viduals of unusual capacity, coming 
from the lower economic strata of the 
population, to rise rapidly to positions 
of influence where their gifts could be 
used to full advantage. 

In the last decades Swedish agricul- 
ture has been caught by the spirit of 
rationalization. Scientific investiga- 
tions have led to a remarkable im- 
provement in the seeds and thus in 
the yield of farms where soil and cli- 
mate have always before been consid- 
ered rather poor. The farmers them- 
selves have built up organizations 
which, whether they have contributed 
much to cheaper and more effective 
distribution or not, have certainly edu- 
cated the farmers and made them more 
alive to the new tendencies and the 
more effective methods in agriculture. 

It should not be forgotten, however, 
that these rapid improvements in dif- 
ferent industries, under the leadership 
of men with foresight and talent for 
organization, have been possible only 
because the Swedish society as a whole 
has offered a milieu favorable to eco- 
nomic activity. An honest adminis- 
tration and judicial organization, as 
well as quigt and peaceful political con- 
ditions, are things which the Swedish - 
people regard as self-evident. But 
without them, the economic machin- 
ery could not have functioned so well 
as it has done. Another factor worth 
mentioning is the relatively moderate 
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system of protectionism in Sweden. 
For a small country, an attempt to fos- 
ter all kinds of production by means of 
high tariffs would mean a serious re- 
duction in economic effectiveness. It 
goes without saying that the fact that 
Sweden escaped participation in the 
World War has also been important, 
although there can be no doubt that 
Sweden, like other European countries, 
suffered a setback from 1914 to 1920. 
(See Chart 1.) 

The Swedish people is from a racial 
point of view more homogeneous than 
most other peoples of Europe. This 
. fact has naturally made it easier to 
develop traditions and social habits 
common to the whole nation. Some 
social and economic problems which 
are important in the United States 
have for this reason been largely ab- 
sent in Sweden. 

Even before the war, the era of so- 
cial reform had begun in Sweden. 
Hence, industry has had time to adapt 
itself—both psychologically and with 
regard to organization—to a slow proc- 
ess of social change. This naturally 
has been much easier than the neces- 
sary adaptation in countries where 
radical reforms have been introduced 
in the course of a few years. The 
Swedish labor movement has grown 
consistently since the 1890’s without 
meeting any organized opposition from 
the employers, who have come to re- 
gard labor organizations as useful in- 
stitutions. This has helped to breed 
a spirit of collaboration and confi- 
dence—particularly in the last few 
years. Nevertheless, Sweden has not 
escaped serious labor conflicts, but 
their influence on the economic devel- 
opment of industry seems to have been 
relatively slight. í 


Sociat Pourcy 


Swedish social policy may be said 
to have passed through three "stages. 


The first was the era of poor relief. 
The solidarity of all citizens made it 
obvious that society should help peo- 
ple in distress. In the second era, 
which lasted to the end of the 1920’s, 
attention was concentrated on the so- 
cial insurance system, although not by 
any means confined to it. At present, 
the special emphasis rests on the or- 
ganization of certam kinds of con- 
sumption on a collective basis. The 
hospital system and the fight against 
disease in general have long been or- 
ganized by municipal and county insti- 
tutions on practically a “no fare” or 
“gratis” principle, although small 
amounts have to be paid in some cases 
to cover a fraction of the cost. This 
is a case where “large-scale enterprise” ` 
is obviously cheap and effective, and 
where the advantages to society of 
early treatment and good care are con- 
spicuous. Hence, the costs of the 
health services represent an invest- 
ment in the most valuable produc- 
tive instrument of all, the people 
itself, 

In recent years it has become obvi- 
ous that the same holds true of many 
other forms of “consumption”—food, 
clothing, housing, recreation. Hence, 
the emphasis is put on “productive” 
social policy in the form of institutions 
which provide for certain minimum 
standards in these respects through 
large-scale organizations financed by 
the community. The tendency is in 
the direction of a “nationalization of 
consumption,” as opposed to the na- 
tionalization of the “means of produc- 
tion” of Marxian socialigm.* 

It remains to be seen whether such 
an organization of society will succeed ` 
in retaining the advantages of the nine- 
teenth-century economic system—its 
dynamic character due to the utiliza- 
tion of private initiative aswell as its 


“Cf. Professor Gunnar Myrdal’s paper in 
this volume. 
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political freedom—while providing a 
higher standard of health, safety, and 
efficiency. One thing at least is clear: 
The scope for further improvements in 
‘social organization is enormous. If 
the problems in this sphere are at- 
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The Standard of Living in Sweden 


By RICHARD STERNER 


OES Sweden have a high or a low 
standard of living? The answer 
to this question is of course entirely 
dependent on the basis of comparison. 
On the whole, the standard is high 
nowadays compared with what it was 
formerly. To be sure, all classes of so- 
ciety have not had an equal share of 
the improvement that is now taking 
place, but-many important categories, 
as for instance the industrial workers, 
have had their general level very con- 
siderably raised. Thus during the 
period 1913 to 1986 alone, the real 
wages of fully employed industrial 
workers rose by 47 per cent—the in- 
troduction of the eight-hour day not- 
withstanding. 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


Furthermore, the standard of living 
in Sweden seems high in comparison 
with that of most other countries. 
The traveler gets a very vivid impres- 
sion of this when he sees the relatively 
high standard of dress maintained by 
the mass of the urban population and 
compares it with what is to be seen 
in other European cities. It is, how- 
ever, extremely difficult to make any 
exact comparisons as to the standard 
of living in various countries, chiefly 
because the cost of living and the 
habits of consumption vary greatly 
from one country to another. Also, 
one may in certain cases come to 
different conclusions depending on 
whether one is comparing the average 
standard of all groups of society, the 
typical standard of certain particu- 
larly important categories, or the rela- 
tive frequency of very poor families. 
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One is, however, justified in claiming 
that the standard of living in Sweden 
is, on the whole, considerably above 
that of Southern, Eastern, and Central 
Europe, and at any rate that it com- 
pares favorably with that of all other 
countries in Northwestern Europe. 

But such comparisons may all too 
easily lead to a fond imagination that 
everything is in such a good state that 
very little remains to be done. One 
may then overlook the decisive point 
of comparison when estimating the liv- 
ing conditions in any given country, 
namely, the standards of hygiene, i.e., 
those minimum requirements that are 
particularly important from the point 
of view of the general health of the 
people. 

In recent years the work of social 
reform in Sweden has been greatly in- 
tensified. In this connection exten- 
sive investigations were felt to be nec- 
essary in order ruthlessly to bare all 
that is still lacking in respect to gen- 
eral hygienic conditions in Sweden. 
This is the only way in which one can 
hope to secure a reliable basis of in- 
formation on which to found a rational 
and well-planned program of social 
reconstruction. 

When one combines the data which 
these investigations have brought 
forth, parts of the picture look rather 
dark. Although the general standard 
is, broadly speaking, quite satisfac- 
tory, a good many Swedish famjlies 
still live under utterly unsatisfactory 
hygienic conditions. This does not 
mean that conditions in Sweden are 
on the whole any worse than in other 
countries. It simply means that 


Sweden has given considerable atten- a» 
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tion to the existing deficiencies and is 
therefore able to account for them 
more fully than are, presumably, other 
countries. In many cases, moreover, 
the basis for the estimation of stand- 
ards has not been that of minimum 
requirements, but rather of the pre- 
requisites for a thoroughly satisfactory 
standard of health. Such a standard 
represents the ultimate goal towards 
which Swedish social efforts are more 
and more consciously striving, and the 
reader should keep this in mind when 
studying the following account. 

By way of introduction, some facts 
and figures illustrating the social struc- 
ture of the population are presented. 
Then follows a summary of the candi- 
tions of income, in connection with 
which are given such principal risk 
factors as refer to unemployment, and 
so forth. The income figures, how- 
ever, can only give a superficial zon- 
ception of the standard of living to a 
non-Swedish public, which in the na- 
ture of things cannot be acquainted 
with the cost of living in this country. 
My article will therefore conclude with 
a more detailed account of the essen- 
tial aspects of consumption, i.e., the 
consumption of foodstuffs and hous- 
ing conditions. 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF THE 
POPULATION 


According to the census of 1930, 
Sweden had then over 6,100,000 in- 
habitants, as against 6,300,000 at the 
beginning of 1938. This population 
was divided into occupational groups 
as shown in Table 1. 

Nearly twe-thirds of the population 
live in the rural districts, despite the 
fact that Sweden is highly industrial- 
ized. The reason for this is simple: 
The industries are to a great extent— 
nearly 50 per cent according to the 
number of industrial workers—situ- 
ated in the rural districts. This ap- 


TABLE 1 


Millions of (Percentage of 
Inhabitants| Inhabitants 


Agriculture and allied occu- 


pations........052aeee 2.4 39 
Industry and handicrafts. . 2.2 36 
Trade and communications 1.1 18 
Public services and liberal 

professions. .........5- 0.4 7 

POCA e veie aa 6.1 100 


plies, for instance, to some of the most 
important export industries, such as 
sawmills, ironworks, cellulose mills, 
and pulp mills. 

It is equally interesting to study the 
distribution of the population accord- 
ing to their social status. Here, how- 
ever, the uncertainty becomes greater, 
because the line of demarcation be- 
tween the different classes is so much 
more vague than between the differ- 
ent branches of economie activity. 
Disregarding a certain arbitrariness in 
the drawing of this line, it would seem 
that about 1,900,000 people belong to 
the class of entrepreneurs. These in- 
clude owner-farmers and small free- ° 
holders of the rural districts—esti- 
mated at about 1,400,000—which ac- 
counts for the relatively high total. 
Clerks, civil servants, and shop assist- 
ants number 900,000. The laboring 
classes number 2,800,000. Nearly 
500,000 of these earn their living on 
the land, and some 200,000 are en- 
gaged as forest workers or in similar 
occupations. The remaining 500,000 
inhabitants comprise people who have 
retired or been pensioned. 

It should be noted that the figures 
mentioned do not only refer to those 
actively ogcupied but also include the 
members of their families. It is also 
obvious that the employer class, for 
instance; comprises a great number of 
people who are on the same economic 
level as the working classes. Large- 
scale agriculture is of rather limited 
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importance. For the rest, the small 
freeholders and owner-farmers, an im- 
portant class in Sweden, are largely 
dependent for their livelihood on 
wages paid for work in the forests, on 
the roads, or on the big estates. 


IĪNDIVDUAL INCOME 


When estimating the figures relating 
to incomes which are here given, it 
should be remembered that the cost of 
living in Sweden is considerably lower 
than in the Umited States. A Swedish 
krona, according to the rate of ex- 
change, would roughly correspond to 
25 cents. But according to general 
experience, one gets as much value for 
a krona in Sweden as for 35 to 50 cents 
in the United States. However, no 
reliable investigations into this matter 
seem to have been made. An investi- 
gation made by the International Bu- 
reau of Labor at the instigation of the 
Ford concern, according to which (bas- 
ing the comparison on the rate of ex- 
change) the cost of living in 1930 was 
about the same in Detroit as in Stock- 
holm, would appear to be incorrect. 
This attempt is only mentioned in or- 
der to stress the need for caution when 
studying Swedish income figures. 

Data on the aggregate income which 
also mirror the actual distribution can 
be obtained only through the census. 
Unfortunately these figures are very 
often much below what would corre- 
spond to the true state of affairs, the 
information contained in the census 
being based on the incomefigures given 
by the taxpayers themselves. ‘To be 
sure, the taxation authorities closely 
control all such statements, and in the 
case of permanently employed wage 
earners and salaried employees the 
control becomes fairly effective, since 
the authorities can check tHe state- 
ments with information obtained from 
the employers; but in many other in- 
stances the possibilities for control are 


very limited. This applies particu- 
larly to the agricultural population, 
partly because to a large extent they 
receive their income in kind, and 
partly because it is difficult for small 
entrepreneurs to determine the net 
surplus. Moreover, that part of the 
income which goes to pay the munici- 
pal tax, and so forth, is not included, 
and, finally, poor relief and other such 
items are deducted from the taxable 
income. 

The census of 1930 gave a sum total 
of 4,944,000,000 kr., which is a much 
lower sum than that of the national 
income, which, estimated on a basis of 
the value of production, shows a total 
of 7,630,000,000 kr. The average in- 
come per inhabitant thus becomes in 
the former case 805 kr., and in the lat- 
ter 1,242 kr. The corresponding av- 
erage income per household would be 
2878 and 4,441 kr. respectively. 
However, even the estimation of the 
national income is a very rough ap- 
proximation; it is not at all impossible 
that it has been overestimated. So 
that when we now, for an initial sur- 
vey, use the census figures we must 
bear in mind the above-mentioned 
reservations. 

Table 2 shows the income groups of 
the 3,200,000 persons who are gainfully 
occupied (mostly, not below fifteen 
years of age), and the distribution of 
income among these groups. 

The 733,000 persons with “no 
stated” income are chiefly such as at 
the time of taxation were deemed to 
have earned Jess than 600 kr. during 
the preceding year, people with an in- 
come of less than 600 ke. not being 
taxed in Sweden. In many cases, of 
course, even these figures may be m- 
correct, as they, e.g., largely apply to 
young persons on the farms who have 
not reached an independent age but 
who at least are supported. e 

If we, however, base our conclusions 


TABLE 2—EARNED Incomes ACCORDING TO THE Census or 1930 


Group 


In Thousands 


No income stated................. 
Less than 1,000 kr.......... iy Sortie 
1,000— 2,000 kr... 20... een, 
2,000~ 8,000 “.......... 
3,000— 6,000 “S... 
§,000-10,000 “.... 
10,000-20,000 “00.0... eek 
20,000 and above. ..............-. 


Recipients Total Income 
Per Cent {| Millionsofkr.| Per Cent 

22.6 i s sa 
29.3 588 11.9 
94.3 1,073 21.7 
11.9 926 18.7 
8.0 948 19.2 

2.8 599 12.1 

0.8 835 6.8 
0.3 475 9.6 
4,944 100.0 


on the information at hand and fur- 
ther include a certain income for the 
last-mentioned group, the average in- 
come would be about 1,650 kr. This 
figure is naturally too low. What is 
interesting to establish, though, is the 
fact that not fewer than two-thirds of 
the persons in our table, judging by the 
data before us, have an income which 
falls short of this figure. The observa- 
tion made that only a small section of 
the people reach an “average” income 
or higher is hardly due to erroneous 
sources. The explanation is simply 
this: The few large incomes weigh 
comparatively heavily when estimat- 
ing the mean figure, and this is why 
such general averages always tend to 
be considerably above the normal 
level, i.e., as far as the estimates are 
founded on actual facts, which in this 
case of course they are not. 


FAMILY Income 


We must remember, however, that 
we are only dealing with the incomes 
of each individual—that men and 
women, adults and adolescents, have 
all been grouped together. It is obvi- 
ously more important to study the 
combined family income, since the 
family yvepresents the fundamental 
household unit. The family incomes 





are considerably larger than the indi- 
vidual ones accounted for above, for 
two reasons: First, several members of 
a family may be contributing toward 
the family income; second—and this is 
even more important—the income 
varies considerably according to age, 
and the persons supporting a family 
are more often than not of an age when 
the income is largest. 

In Table 3, which is based on the 


TABLE 3-—DISTRIBUTION or INCOME IN 
UNBROKEN Famitres (NONDISSOLVED 
Marriages), Census or 1935 


Number P t 
of Families| * &*°°2*#8° 


Income not stated or 


below 1,000 kr......./ 45,009 21.2 
1,000-2,000 kr........ 61,200 28.9 
2,000-8,000 “....... 47,214 22.2 
3,000-4,000 “....... 27,325 12.9 
4,000-6,000 “ ......., 17,843 8.4 
8,000-8,000 “0.2... 5,450 2.6 
8,000 and above....... 7,954 3.8 

Total: csessacore. 211,995 100.0 





census of 1935, the combined incomes 
of husband and wife are given—the 
children’s income not being included— 
for nondissolved marriages contracted 
since 1900. The investigation is rep- 
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resentative and comprises one-fifth of 
the families referred to. 

These figures are also often too low. 
On the other hand, those families 
which have been accounted for here, 
generally represent a higher level of 
income than the households of widows 
or widowers. 

So far we have dealt with aggregate 
numbers for both town and country, 
which, after all, show great difference 
as to both income and cost of living. 
It therefore becomes necessary to try 
to throw some light on these differ- 
ences of income. At the same time an 
attempt will be made to show how the 
income varies according to the num- 
ber of children in the family. Table 4 
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lower in the country, but also the in- 
come figures of rural districts espe- 
cially are likely to be too low. 

Another interesting observation is 
that the highest level of income is 
chiefly represented by families with 
two children or fewer. As soon as the 
number of children is increased, the 
income shows a tendency to decrease. 
This is largely due to the fact that the 
larger families to a relatively great ex- 
tent live in the country, especially in 
parts where the cost of living is low. 
But other investigations prove the 
general standard of living in the coun- 
try to be a great deal lower. 

As the need for consumption goods 
naturally grows with the number of 


TABLE 4—Menpran INCOMES IN UNBROKEN Famrires (NONDISSOLVED MARRIAGES), 
Census of 1935 


Number of Children 
_ Under 16 Years of Age 


Median Income (kr.) per Inhabitant 








Rural Districts Towns Entire Country 

Cie eee Cheer eae Caen na eee hae eo 1,362 3,145 2,148 
a EEE E EE E E EE E E EEEE 1,478 2,967 2,072 
7 A E E EE Ro hen eo A E EN 1,459 3,023 1,955 
Ge Was oe roy ane et ee ee sani ae ine 1,449 2,986 1,751 
Bd eka tin he tom en ye GUE te ee eben Wins we ace 1,388 2,790 1,612 
Trot E tee ace ele ela harem Ge wala ten 1,349 2,650 1,474 
Osseo etait bc Y ted til tess eae 1,314 2,573 1,425 
Ds tert ate ORR AERC EAREN EGC S LN Cake ure id 1,323 2,500 1,410 
Bind Gael Pees haben an iene denen ae . 1,200 eRe 1,275 
Sand more............. 0. cc ce cece cece ees 1,088 1,191 

Arenes reed gathlaaten E a 3,036 1,993 


shows the so-called “median incomes” 
which indicate the limit which the 
poorer half of the unbroken families 
may reach. For reasons already 
stated, these figures are more illumi- 
nating than the average incame figures. 

According to these data, nearly half 
of the families under discussion earn 
less than 3,000 kr. per annum in the 
towns and 1,400 kr. in the rural dis- 
tricts; but one must remember that 
not only is the cost of living much 


1,421 


family members, the standard of liv- 
ing—and this is hardly typical of 
Sweden—is in inverse ratio to the 
number of children. To be sure, there 
are relatively few largt families in 
Sweden. There are only something 
like 160,000 households with threé or 
more children under fifteen years of 
age; i.e., less than 10 per cent of all 
households, including those of one 
single person. Nevertheless, the liv- 
ing conditions in families with a large 
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umber of children are of very great 
oportance to the health of the race, 
nce more than half of every new gen- 
‘ation are brought up by mothers 
ho have given birth to at least three 
uldren. 

A great deal of importance is now- 
Jays attached to these conditions. 
he knowledge that the population 
ill begin to decrease within the next 
>cade or two—as shown in Professor 
unnar Myrdal’s article in this vol- 
me—has, among other things, turned 
20ple’s attention to the need for try- 
g through social measures to ease 
te pressure on the standard of living 
hich is caused by the burden of sup- 
ting children, and thus to neutral- 
e the economic motive underlying 
irth control. This does not at all 
any the existence of other motives for 
tth control. We only wish to point 
it that the economic factor is one of 
ie motives that we may possibly be 
Jle to influence by social measures. 
urthermore, it is obvious that a so- 
al equalization of the expenses in- 
slved in having children may advan- 
weously influence the quality of the 
ypulation, as the standard of living in 
rge families is often forced down to 
hygienic level that is far from satis- 
ctory. 


ÅVERAGE ANNUAL WAGES 


It has already been stressed that 
xe census data are too low. These 
gures should therefore be supple- 
ented by certain more reliable data 
1 the wage statistics as regards the 
verage yearly incomes of fully em- 
loyed workers-over eighteen years of 
ze. Here again it will be a question 

individual imcomes, which, as 
ressed above, are smaller than the 
mily ones. On the other hand, the 
ductions in Income which may re- 
it through unemployment have not 
een taken into consideration. 


Let us first consider agricultural la- 
bor. The average yearly wage of a 
farm laborer (living with his employer) 
in 1936 was 1,107 kr. He received 626 
kr. in cash and the rest in kind. So- 
called carters earned as much as 1,378 
kr., of which they got 760 kr. in cash. 
A cattle tender earned up to 1,514 kr., 
of which he received 900 kr. in cash. 
Women agricultural workers earned 
895 kr. per annum and got 476 in cash. 
These average figures naturally show 
great individual variations. 

Male workers with full-time employ- 
ment in all branches of industry had 
an annual income in 1936 of almost 
3,300 kr., whereas the women workers 
with similar employment earned al- 
most 1,700. The level of pay natu- 
rally varies considerably with the cost 
of living in different places. In those 
parts of the country where living is 
cheapest, a male industrial worker 
would earn on an average scarcely. 


more than 2,100 kr. per year, as con- ° 


trasted with a worker in one of the 
most expensive towns, who would earn 
nearly 3,700 kr. 

Considerable differences are also to 
be found in the various branches of in- 
dustry, which is partly—though not 
wholly—because certain of them are 
situated in the country, while others 
are corcentrated in:the towns. The 
average earnings of male workers in 
glasswcrks, sawmills, spinning mills, 
weaving mills, and match factories 
were between 2,100 and 2,300 kr. per 
year. Miners in the north of Sweden, 
on the other hand, and other male 
workers such as those employed in mu- 
nicipal and transport work in the large 
towns, 2ayned, on an average, 4,000 to 
5,000 kr. per year. Theaverage wages 
of skilled building construction work- 
ers in the large towns, who are em- 
ployed not less than nine months of 
the year, may vary from 3,000 to 6,000 
kr. pertyear. In rare individual cases 
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a building construction worker may 
earn as much as 10,000 kr. or even 
more. 


Income RISK 


It is, however, not sufficient that the 
income in the long run shall make a 
hygienically adequate standard of liv- 
ing possible. It is also necessary that 
it shall be fairly stable, so that the 
standard of the family is not repeat- 
edly forced down to a level which en- 
tails an impairment of the psychic and 
physical health of its members. 

For all wage earners and salaried 
persons, the greatest income hazard 
lies in unemployment. There is at 
present very little unemployment in 
Sweden, and the yearly average of un- 
employment as reported by the trade 
unions, which during the years 1932 
and 1933 amounted to 22-23 per cent, 
in 1937 went down to 11l per cent. 
Apart from seasonal unemployment, 
no noticeable unemployment is to be 
found except in certain restricted areas 
where certain quarries and sawmills 
are located. At the beginning of 1938 
we seem to have passed the peak of the 
boom, and there is already a tendency 
towards a decrease of employment in 
certain branches. 

It is nevertheless very interesting to 
note that the fluctuations of the trade 
cycle in recent years have not brought 
about any very considerable changes 
in wage rates. During the preceding 
depression the trade unions succeeded 
in restricting the reduction in wages to 
a small percentage, mainly due to the 
fact that the process of deflation 
slowed down when Sweden left the gold 
standard in the autumn of 1931. Tobe 
sure, according to the estimates of the 
Social Board there was a 23 per cent 
reduction in the total wages of indus- 
trial workers between the record year 
of 1930 and the slump of 1932-1933, 
but this was almost entirely due to re- 
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ductions in the number of workers em- 
ployed and in the hours of work per 
worker. Similarly, the subsequent in- 
crease in aggregate earnings, which is 
estimated at 45 per cent during 1936- 
37, is almost exclusively—apart from 
the last-mentioned year—due to an in- 
crease in the volume of employment. 
The figures given therefore show pretty 
clearly the risk to the income which 
such unemployment as is caused by a 
lowering of industrial activity involves. 

The cyclical and structural changes 
must of necessity imply considerable 
risks also for other sections of the com- 
munity. The agricultural population 
in particular was exceedingly hard hit 
by the last depression. The govern- 
ment therefore instituted a thorough 
regulation of agricultural production. 
This meant monopolizing the home 
market for home production and keep- 
ing the prices of agricultural produce 
on a level fairly acceptable to the 
farmers. In this way competition 
from imported foodstuffs has been al- 
most eliminated. But since the ra- 
tionalization of the farms is still going 
on apace, and since no tendency to- 
ward a reduction in the number of male 
agricultural workers seems to threaten 
for another ten to fifteen years—bar- 
ring the possibility of a war—new 
marketing difficulties are looming. If 
there should be a new industrial slump, 
this danger would immediately make 
itself felt. Fortunately, preventive 
measures are already being considered 
for meeting any such contingency. 

On the whole, the state and the com- 
munity do a tremendous amount to- 
ward increasing the economic security 
of the individual citizen. Certain sec- 
tions of this social and economic policy 
are treated of in other articles in this 
volume. : 

However, as has been pointed out 
before, information regarding income 
and the risks pertaining to it does not 
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tell the whole story about the Swedish 
standard of living. Itis also necessary 
to study the trend of consumption to 
find out how the income is spent. 


CONSUMPTION or FOODSTUFFS 


The need for food is always given 
first consideration. For this reason 
the share of the income assigned to ex- 
penses under this heading shows a dis- 
tinct tendency to be relatively large 
when the income is small or when the 
family has many children, while being 
proportionately small in the case of 
families with large mcomes or few 
members. This tendency becomes ap- 
parent through the investigation con- 
cerning consumption, which in 1932-34 
was carried out by the Social Board, 
the conclusions being based on figures 
obtained from household accounts 
kept by 1,761 urban and rural house- 
holds. In the towns, childless couples 
spent on an average 27 per cent of their 
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income on food. Families with three 
or more children under fifteen years of 
age spent 35 per cent of their income 
on food, and in cases where the total 
income was less than 3,000 kr., 46 per 
cent. In large families of agricultural 
or forest workers, the percentage spent 
on foodstuffs was 55 per cent. 

The obvious conclusion is that large 
families tend to have a smaller amount 
left for other expenses, in spite of the 
fact that even as regards these items, 
they must have rather greater needs 
than childless or small families. A 
family with three or more small chil- 
dren, living in a town, and with an 
annual income of less than 3,000 kr., 
has not over 27 kr. per year to spare 
for amusements and recreation; and a 
family of corresponding size, living in 
the country on an income of less than 
1,500 kr., must restrict this item to 4 
to 5 kr. per year. The expenditures 
for housing, fuel and light, clothes, and 


TABLE 5—ANNUAL CONSUMPTION oF CERTAIN Foovsturrs in Urgan HOUSEHOLDS 


Consumption per 


Consumption per Unite 
of Consumption in 


Samil with Households with 
Commodity 
No _ 3 or More No 3 or More 
Children | Small Children | Children | Small Children 

Meat and bacon, kilogram ®?........ 111 184 59 41 
Milk and cream, liter*®............. 490 1,115 258 251 
Bülter kites be cdyn raontan Savages Ate 82 42 17 9 
Margarine, kg... 2.0.0. eee eee 18 56 9 13 
TORS «25s ale gene edared enero oe 589 924, 309 208 
Flour, kg... s is ascrvanwae decease: 86 263 45 59 
Drood: Kipera oriasi er e 91 181 48 4l 
Potatoes, kg... geo apewitannsees 208 438 109 99 
Fresh vegetables and roots, kg....... 40 55 21 12 
Fruit and beries, kg...........-... 101 153 53 84 





*2 By unit is meant the amount necessary for a full-grown man, who counts as 1 unit of consumption. 
A mature woman counts as 0.9 unit of consumption, and children of ages under 3, 4-6, 7-10, 
and 11-14 count as 0.15, 0.4, 0.75, and 0.9 units of consumption respectively. This scale (in Sweden 
known as the American scale of units of consumption), according to modern conceptions of hygiene 
and nutrition, is considered as underestimating the needs of the children. 

b One kil@gram equals 2.2046 pounds avoirdupois. 
o One liter of separated or hand skimmed milk has been taken to equal 0.6 liter of nonseparated 


@ milk, and 1 liter of cream to equal 3 liters of milk. One lifer equals 1.0567 liquid quarts. 
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so forth, are very often, in the case of 
these large families In poor circum- 
stances, so low that the standard in 
these respects must have failed to 
equal what can be termed a hygienic 
minimum. 

But although these families with 
small incomes and many children try 
to keep up their standard of food, it 
nevertheless falls considerably below 
that of other families. ‘Table 5 illus- 
trates one aspect of this problem—the 
significance of the number of children 
—by showing the consumption of cer- 
tain foods per family as well as per 
unit of consumption. 

As might have been expected, the 
consumption per family is greater in 
large than in small families. The con- 
sumption per unit of consumption, on 
the other hand, is smaller in large 
families. This tendency would have 
been even more obvious if the estimate 
had been based on a more nearly cor- 
rect scale of units. 

The material collected by the Social 
Board concerning 1,245 families living 


in towns has also been carefully ana- 
lyzed from the point of view of hygiene 
and nutrition by Dr. E. Abrahamson 
of the Committee on Alimentary 
Hygiene. In this case the average 
consumption has been proved to be 
quite adequate. However, the indi- 
vidual variations are again so great 
that the consumption in many families 
does not reach the required standard. 
See Table 6. 

The frequency numbers in the last 
column do not express starvation or 
malnutrition in any recognized sense. 
The standard requirements given in 
the center column are not to be con- 
sidered as minimum ones, but rather— 
to use the current term—as optimum 
requirements. Thus Table 6 shows 
that the general level of health for cer- 
tain of the families investigated could 
easily be improved upon by bettering 
their fare, particularly by giving it a 
more suitable composition. One must 
not, however, go too far in scrutinizing 
the results of the investigation. When 
estimating the frequency numbers of 


TABLE 6—AvEraGE CONSUMPTION AND STANDARD CONSUMPTION Per Day Per UNIT 
OF ConsumMPTION;® PERCENTAGES oF FAMILIES WITH INADEQUATE CONSUMPTION © 





Percentage of Families 


Average Nutrition-Hygiene Below Standard 
Consumption Standard Consumption 
Calories (gross). ....... OE aes 3,358 3,000 22 
Protein; prani: raidean vies 84 70 14 
Calcium, gram... 2... ee eee eee 1.0 0.68 6 
Phosphorus, gram.............00.. 1.58 1.32 15 
Tron, milligram... . 0.0... ce ee eee 15 15 55 
Vitamin A, international unit....... 4,497 4,000 27 
Vitamin B,, international unit....... 320 300 86 
Vitamin Be, Sherman-Bourquin unit. . 673 650 ot 
Vitamin C, mg. ascorbutic acid...... 62 50 14 


a The American unit-of-consumption scale has not been used for this table. The scales used give 


more weight to the needs of children. 


Thus when estimating calories and vitamins, children 


under 6 years of age count as 0.43 units Of consumption, from 7 to 14 as 0.8, and from 15 upwards as 
0.95. The corresponding reduction figures for protein and mineral substances were 0.6, 1.0, and 


1.2 respectively. 


> All figures are approximate. The percentages relating to vitamins are not based on any investi- 
gation regarding the actual variations ineconsumption, but have been arrived at by applying the 
dispersion values of mineral substances to the mean figures. 
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“less than optimal’ consumption, it 
has been necessary to start from uni- 
form standards. In reality the re- 
quirements vary enormously accord- 
ing to individual conditions; some 
families with a very small consumption 
might therefore get a completely satis- 
factory fare, while others who consume 
considerably more would be in need of 
a better standard of nutrition. 

It should be remembered that the 
available data are fairly restricted. 
Furthermore they are not quite repre- 
sentative, since no families affected by 
unemployment have been included, 
and only 4 households out of the total 
1,245 earn less than 2,000 kr. per year. 
The poorest classes are consequently 
represented in far too small a propor- 
tion. On the other hand, the large 
families are over-represented. It is 
they who suffer most from incorrect 
nutrition. We see, for instance, that 
the consumption of food in 38 per cent 
of the families with four or more chil- 
dren is less than 3,000 calories per day 
and per unit of consumption. The 
standard of nutrition seems to have 
even more to do with the number of 
children than with the size of the in- 
come. This is partly—but not en- 
turely—explained by the fact that the 
classes in the lowest income brackets 
are not sufficiently represented. 

Malnutrition does not result wholly 
from economic conditions. It fre- 
quently happens that the consumption 
in families who because of their good 
earnings and small number of children 
are relatively well off falls below the 
adequate standards. A great many of 
the errors of nutrition are thus due to 
insufficient knowledge in regard to 
these matters, and incompetent house- 
keeping. This is the more remarkable 
as there can hardly be any doubt that 
the families studied are the very ones 
who form the élite among those capa- 
ble of economical housekeeping, seeing 


that they were prevailed upon to keep 
very detailed household accounts for a 
whole year. 

A number of other investigations go. 
to prove that the daily fare of the peo- 
ple in Sweden is often lacking in the 
right ingredients, principally as regards 
protective foods (vegetables, fruit, 
eggs, and so forth) , the reason for this 
deficiency being either the size of the 
family, small income, or ignorance. As 
the deficiency is particularly noticeable 
in the case of large families, the detri- 
mental effects of this state of affairsfor - 
the general hygiene of the population 
become all the greater. But at the 
same time, taking the long view, our 
chances of achieving a substantial im- 
provement in the health of the people 
through suitable measures (e.g., free 
school lunches) are in this way in- 
creased. 


Hovsine STANDARDS 


Viewed superficially, the standard of 
housing in Sweden would seem extraor- 
dinarily high. There are hardly any 
slums to be found in the Swedish cities. 
During the last fifteen years the build- 
ing activity has been very lively. 
There is a steady influx of people from 
the country to the towns, and the 
marriageable ages constitute an ab- 
normally preponderant section of the 
population. The demand for housing 
facilities has led to the building of a 
great many modern apartment houses. 
One-fourth of the apartments in the 
towns have been built during the last 
decade. The cooperative housing asso- 
ciations are responsible for approxi- 
mately one-tenth of this production. 
So far, these associations do not ac- 
count for more than about 4 per cent of 
the supply. According to the housing 
census in 1933, nearly 30 per cent of 
the apartments in the towns had cen- 
tral heating, and about 15 per cent had 
bathrooms or at least shower baths. 
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Since 1933 these figures have risen. con- 
siderably. 
This does not alter the nei | a 
standard of housing in many.respects 
is still rather deficient. Bvt ac- 
tual slums are practically ai tcist- 
ent, quite a number of the dwellings 
—though, perhaps, proportionately 
fewer than in many places abroat==are 
inferior. Many of them completely 
lack the most elementary conveniences. 
An investigation carried out m- 935 in 
fourteen provincial towns showed: that 
two-thirds of all apartments’; of not 
more than two rooms and.a ‘kitchen 
had no privies of their own; i i., two or 
more families had to share one. ; 
Yet these are not the conditiéns that 
constitute our real housing. ‘ptoblem. 
Our most important problem is the 
great number of substandard houses in 
the rural districts, and the cramped 
living conditions which are ‘Sos prev- 
alent in both town and countiga 


fie 





ditions which was carried ot ih one 
hundred rural communities at thePbe- 
ginning of 1936, in conjunction with 
the census of 1935-1936, 15 per cent of 
the 32,000 dwellings examined were 
found by the investigators to be utterly 
out of repair. These communitiés are 
fairly representative of those parts of 
ithe rural districts where an. agricul- 
i tural population predominates; gen- 
erally speaking, the housing standards 
_in these purely agricultural districts 
are worse than in the industrialized 
areas. Moreover, these reports- are 
based on subjective opinions. It is 
not entirely impossible that the in- 
terest awakened by the efforts of the 
public authorities along these lines may 
have made the investigators -keenly 
critical of existing deficienciestand led 
them to judge by relatively strict 
hygienic standards. But there-is also 
quite objective information available 
regarding many instances where- the 


_ wa. 


quali tyo of rural housing is undoubtedly 
i - Thus, 13 per cent of the 

SRAT E uilt without any founda- 
tions} “i.e./ the ground floor rests di- 
rectly on the earth. 





OVERCROWDING 


Worse still are the cramped quarters, 
because they are the special curse of 
the large families and therefore affect 
an important section of the population. 

The apartments or houses, as the 
case may- be, are often too small to 
meet. the. demands of the families. 
Thus, 50 per cent of the apartments 
and-—to judge from the special investi- 
gation of fhe hundred rural communi- 
ties Just mentioned—33 per cent of the 
houses in rural districts consist of one 
room, with a kitchen. And this “one- 
room-with-kitchen standard” does not 
apply merely to small households of 
one to three persons, but also to a great 
manylarge families. In 1933 and 1936 
respectively, 40 per cent of all town 
households with three or more children 
under-the age of fifteen, and 27 per 
cent of all country families of the same 
category, lived in quarters that were 
far too-cramped. 

Although in the country the living 
quarters are somewhat larger on an 
average than in the towns, they are 
almost equally cramped, as there are 
generally more members per house- 
hold in the country. If one considers 
a dwelling overcrowded when the num- 
ber of--‘individual units” per “room 
unit” + exceeds two, then one will find 
such overcrowding in 12 to 13 per cent 
of the dwellings. About*20 per cent 
of the entire population and about 30 
per cent of the younger children live’in 
such quarters. 

The deficiency in accommodations 


+An adult counts as a whole, gnd a child 
under fifteen years of age as half an individual 
unit. An ordinary living room counts as a 
whole, and the kitchen as half a room unit. 
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thus chiefly affects families with many 
children. Of all households’ with at 
least three children under fifteen years 
of age, 47 per cent (1933) in the towns 
and 37 per cent (1936) in rural dis- 
tricts lived in such overcrowded 
quarters. One has also found that 
families with several young children 
are found in poorer quarters soméwhat 
more frequently than small families. 
The obvious explanation is that the in- 
come does not as a rule grow with the 
size of the family. This makes it im- 
possible for families to achieve a hous- 
ing standard compatible with the 
added demands resulting from the 
birth of more children. 

A special investigation carried out in 
1933 in thirty-four provincial towns 
shows that the sum allotted for rent 
hardly varies at all in relation to the 
number of children except in the case 
of families with an income of more than 
5,000 kr. per year. 

The deficiencies m the housing 
standards are not entirely due to eco- 
nomic conditions. It is not at all un- 
usual to find that families where the 
combined income of the members is 
relatively large suffer from unsatisiac- 
tory housing conditions. In excep- 
tional casesit may happen that families 
earning as much as 10,000 kr. or more 
per year are found in overcrowded or 
unrepaired quarters. According to 
estimates of the Government Housing 
Commission it should be economically 
feasible for one-third of the urban 
families of the above categories to 
move into more spacious quarters, 
even thougl this would in some in- 
stances presuppose a highly skilled 
and economical housewife. One usu- 
ally finds this kind of overcrowding in 
families with grown-up or adolescent 
children, several of whom probably are 
gainfully employed. In such cases the 
reason for overcrowding must be that 


* the children do not contribute enough 


toward the common family expenses. 
These regrettable habits of over- 
crowding are directly responsible for a 
further deterioration of housing condi- 
tions. Very often the apartments are 
not even rationally utilized. In 1935 
an ‘invéstigation made in fourteen 
provincial towns showed that in 20 per 
cent of the apartments consisting of 
one, .room with kitchen, only the 
kitchen was used for sleeping purposes, 
the other room remaining empty all 
night. A similar investigation in 1936 
in one hundred communities resulted 
in a corresponding figure of 30 per cent. 
It is not always a question of bad habit. 
Sometimes, for instance, the family 
may not be able to afford to heat the 
whole apartment every day. In any 
case, however, these conditions lead to 
a decided increase of overcrowding. 
The aforementioned investigation in 
the towns went to prove that 17 per 
cent of the population inhabiting 
apartments not larger than two rooms 
and kitchen had their beds in a room 
or kitchen where not fewer than four 
persons spent the night. In the case 
of the hundred rural communities, the 
figure was again 30 per cent. In the 
country, conditions are made still 
worse by lack of proper ventilation. 
In 38 per cent of these houses the 
windows could not be opened at all 
during the winter. ) 


REMEDIAL MEASURES 


The housing problem without doubt 
constitutes one of the most serious | 
social problems in Sweden, but matters 
are moving rapidly in the right direc- 
tion. It has already been intimated 
that the*lively building activity is 
bringing about a steady improvement 
in the quality of the housing accom- 
modation. Moreover, the frequency 
of overcrowded apartments has been 
lowered to less than half of what it was 
before*the war. This, however, has 
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not occurred to any great.: tent 
through an increase in the size of art- 
ments, the explanation being ‘rather 
the decreasing number of childetgper 
family. The development toward im- 
proved housing conditions is greatly 
accelerated through measures taken by 
the public authorities and through’ co- 
operative efforts. In recent -years 
more and more attention has been de- 
voted to these matters, and a ‘great 
deal has been done to facilitate the 
building of rational and methodically 


“ 
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planned houses. Further illustrations 
of this will be found in the article by 
Mr. Alf Johansson in this volume. 


Froin all this we are able to deduce 
that countries like Sweden—although 
the standard of living is high compared 
with that of most other countries— 
have extremely difficult social prob- 
lems to combat. But Sweden wants 
to face these difficulties in a perfectly 
realistic way, so as to be able effectively 
to grapple with them. 


Richard Sterner is: secretary in. the Social Board, 
Stockholm, Sweden,. and has served Gs secretary in gov- 
ernment commissions. He has made several statistical 
investigations, including “The General H ousing Inves- 
tigation” (1988) and “The Standard of Living in Swed- 


ish Families” (1938). 


The Administration of Social Welfare 


By Sven SkoGcH 


I. STATE ADMINISTRATION 


HARACTERISTIC of the Swed- 
ish state administration is the 
division of the central administrative 
work between nine Ministries of State 
and a number of Central Adminstra- 
tive Departments which are in a very 
large measure independent of the Min- 
istries. The principal task of the 
Ministries, at the head of each of which 
stands a state secretary (member of 
the Cabinet), is to prepare such busi- 
ness as is to be dealt with by the gov- 
ernment and to put into execution the 
decisions of the government. The 
task of the Central Administrative De- 
partments, each under a director-gen- 
eral, director-in-chief, or some other 
departmental head, is independently 
to conduct administrative business in 
their respective spheres. 

Before making a decision on matters 
of any importance, the government is 
under obligation to call for expressions 
of opinion and proposals from the Cen- 
tral Administrative Departments con- 
cerned, which thus have the oppor- 
tunity officially to set forth their views 
upon the matter in question and often 
by that means to exercise a decisive 
influence on the issue. 

The Ministries and the Central De- 
partments have a reciprocal relation- 
ship, in that the Departments make 
reports to the Ministries upon govern- 
ment questions which have been re- 
ferred to them for an opinion, while it 
is also their duty to execute decisions 
made by the government concerning 
their respective spheres of work. The 
Central Departments may also make 
direct representations to the govern- 
ment in matters affecting their work. 
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Although the Central Departments 
occupy a position largely independent 
of the Ministries, their right of imde- 
pendent action is limited to the extent 
that their decisions may be appealed 
to the government and may thus be 
amended. Moreover, the press and 
the public are able to keep the central 
administration under constant obser- 
vation, since the matters transacted 
and the decisions made by the De- 
partments are, in accordance with the 
Constitution, of a public character. 

The heads of the Ministries (the 
state secretaries) change with different 
governments, but the heads of the 
Central Administrative Departments 
are usually appointed for a certain 
number of years although as a rule 
they can count upon reappointment. 
The department heads are assisted by 
a number of bureau chiefs who, like 
other permanent civil servants, are 
constitutionally irremovable. 


Ministry or SOCIAL AFFAIRS 


The administration of social matters 
is, in accordance with the system out- 
lined above, assigned to the Ministry 
of Social Affairs and a number of 
Central Administrative Departments. 
The administrative sphere of the Min- 
istry of Social Affairs is, however, very 
extensive, covering as it does an area 
which in other countries is often 
divided between social and health min- 
istries and ministries of the interior. 

The ptincipal Central Administra- 
tive Departments ranged under the 
Ministay of Social Affairs are as follows: 


The Social Board 


The sphere of the Social Board in- 
cludes the following matters: (1) the 
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labor market: investigations of. the 
situation in the labor market and of 
unemployment, wages, the public em- 
ployment exchanges and the private, 
state-supervised exchanges, and un- 
employment insurance; (2) employer- 
worker relations: the right of associa- 
tion and negotiation, collective agree- 
ments, labor disputes, and thie_state 
conciliators; (3) social welfare:—poor 
relief, child welfare, youth welfare, 
maternity aid, and the treatment of 
alcoholics; (4) immigration and -emi- 
gration; and (5) investigation of so- 
cial questions such as labor condi- 
tions in different occupations, housing 
questions, and costs of living (social 
statistics). 

The Social Board works through six 
bureaus under the superintendence of 
a director-general. It supervises em- 
ployment exchanges, approved unem- 
ployment funds, conciliators in labor 
disputes, protective homes for young 
people, and homes for inebriates. Its 
duties also include the inspection of 
poor relief and child welfare agencies. 

Reports on various social questions 
and the administrative tasks of the 
Board are published in the monthly 
journal Sociala Meddelanden -(“The 
Social Bulletin”) issued by the Board. 
In this periodical are inserted the cur- 
rent statistical series concerning unem- 
ployment percentages, the cost-of-liv- 
ing index, and so forth. Statistical in- 
vestigations carried out by the Board 
with reference to employment and 
wage conditions in various occupa- 
tions, the standard of living, housing 
conditions, and so forth, are published 
in the Swedish Official Statistics: At 
certain intervals the Board algo carries 
out the classification of cost-of-living 
areas, all local administrative areas in 
the country (communes) being as- 
signed to different groups according to 
the local level of the cost of living. 
The Board possesses a comprehénsive 
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library which exchanges publications 
with various foreign institutions. 


The Labor Council 


In accord with the Washington Con- 
vention of 1919, Sweden has adopted 
legislation governing the limitation of 
working hours, applicable to employ- 
ers who as a rule employ more than 
four workers. Requests for exemp- 
tions from this rule concerning hours 
of work are examined by the Labor 
Council. It consists of seven mem- 
bers appointed by the government, one 
of these members being chairman and 
head of the Council; of the other mem- 
bers, two are appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the Swedish Association 
of Employers and two on the recom- 
mendation of the National Federation 
of Trade Unions. 


The Labor Court 


In labor disputes, the Labor Court 
issues final decisions upon the inter- 
pretation of the contents of the collec- 
tive labor agreements. The Court is 
composed of seven members appointed 
by the government. The president 
and two members must be learned in 
the law, and must be selected from 
among persons who cannot be re- 
garded as representing the interests of 
either employers or workers. Of the 
four remaining members, two are ap- 
pointed on the recommendation of the 
Swedish Association of Employers and 
two on the recommendation of the 
Federation of Trade Unions. The 
Labor Court settles only interpreta- 
tion disputes. There is nogompulsory 
arbitration of disputes in Sweden. 


The State Insurance Institution 


Swedish workers are by law guaran- 
teed compensation for accidents in- 
curred at work. This compulsory in- 
surance covers all persons who in 
return for wages execute work for 
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another’s account, and all who work 
without pay while learning a trade. 
The law embraces not merely wage- 
earning workers proper, but also 
household servants, engineers, office 
staffs, persons employed in business, 
and so forth. Employers may insure 
their workers in a mutual accident in- 


"surance company, but the State Insur- 


ance Institution dominates this field. 
The Institution is organized in eight 
bureaus and is superintended by a 
director-general. In addition to its 
insurance activities, the Institution 
also controls the Factory Inspectorate, 
which enforces the laws concerning 
protection of workers against occupa- 
tional hazards. These laws apply to 
protection against accidents and ill- 
ness, industrial hygiene, the employ- 
ment of minors and women, the num- 
ber and distribution of working hours, 
industrial home work, and similar 
matters. For the purpose of factory 
inspection the country is divided into 
different districts, the duties in each 
being carried out by factory inspectors 
and other supervisors employed by 
the State Insurance Institution. 


The Insurance Council 


Appeals from decisions made by the 
State Insurance Institution or the pri- 
vate insurance companies concerning 
accident compensation may ‘be made 
to the Insurance Council, which con- 
sists of seven members appointed by 
the government. 


The Central Pension Board 


Every able-bodied Swedish citizen 
between the ages of 18 and 65 must 
pay annual pension contributions 
varying according to income. These 
contributions are collected simulta- 
neously with the state taxes and paid 
into the National Pension Fund. This 
Fund is administered by the Central 
Pension Board, which pays old age 


pensions to all persons above 66 years 
of age, and invalidity pensions to per- 
sons who, before reaching that age, 
have become permanently incapaci- 
tated. Besides, the Central Pension 
Board acts as supervisory authority 
for the approved sickness funds, which 
organize voluntary sickness insurance. 
The work of the Central Pension 
Board is executed through six bureaus 
under the supervision of a director- 
general. 


The Medical Board 


In the Medical Board is vested the 
supervision of public health and medi- 
cal care in Sweden. ‘The Board deals 
with matters concerning public medi- 
cal care, the treatment of tuberculosis 
and mental diseases, dental care, fo- 
rensic medicine, the pharmacy sys- 
tem, and the veterinary system. The 
Board is headed by a director-general 
and works through six bureaus. 


The State Unemployment Commission 


The State Unemployment Commis- 
sion administers the state and state- 
subsidized relief work for the unem- 
ployed. This work comprises cash 
support, rent assistance, state work 
projects and mixed state and com- 
munal work projects, and training 
courses and labor camps for the unem- 
ployed youth. The Commission con- 
sists of a president and six members, 
of whom two represent employers and 
two represent workers. The regular 
work of the Commission is carried on 
by a secretary and four divisional 
heads. 

Matters concerning public works in 
the open market for the relief of unem- 
ployment are dealt with directly by 
the Ministry of Social Affairs. 


The State Building Loan Office 


The State Building Loan Office ad- 
ministers the funds allocated by the 
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state for the subsidization of housing 
production. ‘To this Office have also 
been assigned all state matters con- 
nected with reconstruction and hous- 
ing provision loans and also with fam- 
ily allowances to large families. The 
Office is supervised by a chairman and 
six members. - 


Orcans or Oruer MINISTRIES 


To ministries other than the Mimis- 
try of Social Affairs belong the fol- 
lowing central administrative organs 
which have certain social duties: 

The Board of Liquor Control (under 
the Ministry of Finance), which su- 
pervises the enforcement of laws con- 
cerning the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicants; 

The Central Board of Education 
(under the Ministry of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs), which is the central educa- 
tional authority in the country; 

The Board of Trade (under the Min- 
istry of Commerce), which, inter alia, 
is the chief authority for the inspection 
of shipping; and 

The State Home Ownership Admin- 
istration (under the Ministry of Agri- 
culture), which is the central authority 
for the home ownership movement. 

Finally, a number of temporary 
committees appointed by the govern- 
ment serve as state organs to carry out 
investigations and the proposals of 
legislation regarding various social 
matters. Among these may be men- 
tioned the committees for the investi- 
gation of the population problem and 
of the question of a more unified or- 
ganization of social work. 


II. CoMmMUNAL OrGANS 


In many cases the Central State Ad- 
ministrative Departments exercise su- 
pervision over local communal organs 
which attend to the personal work 
connected with the administration of 
social affairs. i 


The communal pension boards re- 
ceive and examine applications for old 
age and invalidity pensions. The 
poor relief boards and the child wel- 
fare boards deal with matters concern- 
ing poor relief and child welfare. 

The temperance boards have for 
their object the supervision of temper- 
ance conditions and the treatment of 
questions regarding the compulsory 
internment of alcoholics. 

An unemployment commission is 
set up if a commune considers local un- 
employment to be of such extent that 
state aid must be requested. 

Employment exchanges, in the form 
of offices or agents, are to be found in 
a large number of communes. The 
communal exchanges are organized 
into one agency for each county. 

Sick benefit funds and unemploy- 
ment insurance funds are not commu- 
nal organs, as Insurance against sick- 
ness and unemployment is of a volun- 
tary character, but they are neverthe- 
less represented in several places by 
local sick benefit funds and branches 
of approved unemployment insurance 
funds. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that a 
social service exchange or clearing 
house must be found in every com- 
mune. In this exchange note must be 
taken of all persons who receive relief 
or any other form of aid from any of 
the communal social agencies. <A de- 
cision to grant assistance must imme- 
diately be reported to the exchange. 
Before a decision is made regarding 
aid for any person, information con- 
cerning the applicant myst be ob- 
tained from the exchange. 


IT. PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 


Several private or quasi-official or- 
ganizations for different branches of 
social work are found im „Sweden, 
as in other countries. Some of the 
more important of these institutions 
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or organizations may be mentioned 
here. 

The Central Association for Social 
Work (C.S.A.) has initiated various 
social investigations and reform pro- 
posals concerning, for instance, poor 
relief, national pensions, care of va- 
grants, youth welfare, and so forth. 
In connection with this Association a 
School of Social Service Administra- 
tion has been established, which pro- 
vides training for communal social 
work administrators. 

The Swedish Poor Relief and Child 
Welfare Association carries on educa- 
tional activity in all matters pertaining 
to poor relief and child welfare. The 
Association maintains an information 
bureau, issues publications, holds con- 
gresses, and promotes training courses 
for social work administrators. 

The Swedish Anti-Tuberculosis As- 
sociation constitutes an agency for vol- 
untary anti-tuberculosis work. 

The Swedish Cooperative Wholesale 
Society (Kooperativa förbundet) not 
only is a wholesale agency for the con- 
sumer cooperative societies but also 
carries on comprehensive educational 


work on economic and social questions. 

The Workers’ Education Associa- 
tion (A.B.F.) organizes lectures and 
classes, with state aid, especially for 
the workers. 

Various temperance organizations 
and their youth sections have organ- 
ized voluntary education, on an ex- 
tensive scale, in social and cultural ` 
subjects. 

Private aid for children, the aged, 
and other persons in need of assistance 
is promoted to a considerable degree 
by organizations of different kinds, in- 
cluding societies for children’s summer 
camps, children’s homes and nurseries, 
and practical schools for children in 
the northern forest districts, and so 
forth. A large number of private 
homes for the aged have been estab- 
lished by organizations or through do- 
nations. Societies and bureaus have 
likewise been formed for the assistance 
of juvenile delinquents, discharged 
prisoners, and others. Private socie- 
ties for the provision of help (in the 
form of clothes or tools, for instance) 
and work for the needy are to be found 
in several of the larger towns. 


Sven Skogh, Licentiate of Philosophy (Eco- 
nomics), is inspector for employment exchanges in 
the Social Board. He was secretary to the Unem- 
ployment Commission, which published a report on 
“The Amount, Character, and Causes of Unemploy- 
ment’ (1931). He has published “Schools and 


Stipends” (1938). 


The Financial Policy During Depression and Boom 


By Ernst Wierorss 


S BACKGROUND for a descrip- 
tion of Swedish financial policy 
during the last depression and the sub- 
sequent recovery, it is appropriate to 
consider certain data covering the size 
and arrangement of the Swedish budg- 
et. For a long time the state’s rev- 
enues and disbursements have been 
increasing rapidly and without inter- 
ruption. While the actual expendi- 
tures of the year 1900 amounted to 
130,000,000 kr. and in the year just 
prior to the World War amounted to 
somewhat more than 200,000,000 kr., 
the expenditures of the years from 
1926 to 1930 rose to an average of 
about 700,000,000 kr., and for the pres- 
ent budget year of 1937-1938 approach 
1,150,000,000 kr. Changes in the 
value of money are responsible for only 
a minor part of these increases. 
Wholesale prices rose from a level of 
100 in 1918 to an average of 137 in 
1937. But even if one adjusts the 
figures to the same real value by 
means of an index for the cost of living 
—the index being 165 for the final 
quarter of 1937 as compared with 100 
for the year 1914—then in comparison 
with the expenses of 1,150,000,000 kr. 
in 1937-19388, the amount in 1914 
would be only 380,000,000 kr. 

A pronounced rise in the income of 
the entire economy serves to explain 
this development in the national budg- 
et.1 Unfortunately, all calculations 
of the national income contain some 
uncertainties. A recently completed 
estimate, based upon statistical data 


+The population of Sweden increased from 
5,100,000 in 1900 to 5,500,000 im 1910; 5,900,- 
000 in 1920; 6,100,000 in 1930, and 6,300,000 in 
1936. i. 


for production, results in a figure of 
about 2,000,000,000 kr. for the year 
1900; .3,000,000,000 kr. for 1910; 7,300,- 
000,000 for 1925; 8,300,000,000 for 
1930; and—after a decline in 1932 and 
1933 to 7,000,000,000 kr.—over 9,000,- 
000,000 kr. in 1936. For the year 
1937, the national income should prove 
to be higher by a considerable amount. 

The figures derived by this method 
substantially exceed those obtamed 
from annual assessed incomes for the 
country. The latter, for many differ- 
ent reasons, are certainly much too 
low. But since the estimates of the 
national income in different countries 
are often based only upon income 
assessment data, it is advisable when 
such sources are used in international 
comparisons to discount the figures 
that have been supplied above for 
Sweden. Professor Lindahl, who has 
directed the research leading to the 
estimates that have been given above 
for Sweden’s national income, con- 
cludes that in such comparisons a re- 
duction of 20 per cent should be made 
in the figures for Sweden that have 
been given above. 


SOURCES oF INCOME 


The expenditure figures of the budg- 
et cannot without further qualification 
be taken as measuring the tax income. 
In addition to tax receipts, the govern- 
ment has significant sources of income 
from business activities such as rail- 
roads, the postal service, telephones, 
hydroelectric power stations, forests, 
capital investments in loan funds and 
in stocks, and different types of fees 
and charges. In the budget Tor 1937- 
1938 the total available income is 
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placed at 1,142,000,000 kr.; of that 
amount, 875,000,000 kr. represents 
taxes upon income, property or wealth, 
and upon consumption, while 158,000,- 
000 kr. consists of revenues from pro- 
ductive investments, and 109,000,000 
kr. represents the yield from fees, mis- 
cellaneous charges, and so forth. If 
an estimate is desired covering the 
portion of the income of the people 
represented by the general burden of 
taxation, one must therefore make sub- 
stantial deductions from the aggregate 
income of the government. On the 
other hand, in making such an esti- 
mate one must not forget the impor- 
tant taxes paid to the municipality, the 
county, and the road district. If these 
in the years before the war amounted 
to about 125,000,000 kr. and now can 
be estimated at about 450,000,000, the 
aggregate taxation in the years just be- 
fore the World War would have to be 
raised to about 330,000,000 kr., and in 
the year 1937 it would have exceeded 
1,300,000,000 kr. In relation to the 
national income figures—reduced by 
20 per cent—for the same years, Le., 
about 2,400,000,000 and 7,000,000,000 
to 8,000,000,000 kr. respectively in the 
years just prior to the war and in 1987, 
the combined taxes amounted in the 
earlier period to somewhat less than 
14 per cent, and in the latter period to 
about 16 to 18 per cent, of the annual 
national income. 


Tae Pusuic DEBT 


While the Swedish national budget 
can draw on important sources of in- 
come from different types of produc- 
tive investments, one must, on the 
other hand, consider the fact that con- 
siderable sums are expended as inter- 
est on public loans. The growth of 
the public debt can be illustrated with 
a few figures. The total in 1900 was 
343,000,000 kr., which by 1910 had 
risen to 543,000,000, by 1930 to 1,805,- 


000,000, and by 1937 to 2,237,000,000 
kr. Interest on the public debt has not 
constituted any burden on taxpayers, 
since it has been entirely covered by 
the interest derived from productive 
investments. Even during the diffi- 
cult years of the depression, the 
income from the state’s productive in- 
vestments was greater than the inter- 
est payments upon the public debt, 
and in good years the surplus has been 
substantial. 


TABLE 1 
Income De- | Interest Paid 
Fiscal Year Productive on E blic 

Investments ns 

(Million kr.) | Million kr.) 
1929~30...... 148 86 
19380~81...... 144 82 
1931-32...... 102 81 
1932-88. .,... 94 91 
1983-834., ..... 106 99 
1934—85...... 140 97 
1935~86...... 152 94 
1936~-37...... 


190 91 





That the Swedish nation has not 
been burdened with any public debt 
incurred for unproductive purposes is 
due, of course, to several causes, fore- 
most among which is the fact that the 
country has not been involved in war 
for over a hundred years. The tradi- 
tion that borrowing should be resorted 
to only for productive purposes, in the 
business sense of this term, and that 
sound public finance required that 
each year’s current expenditures 
should be covered by the actual in- 
come for that year, was therefore 
firmly established. An occasional def- 
icit resulting from errors of estimate 
of either income or expense has for 
twenty-five years past been covered 
out of a reserve fund to which unan- 
ticipated surplus has been credited. 
Therefore, no automatic transfer of 
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surplus to the retirement of the public 
debt occurred, and until the reorgani- 
zation completed this year by the gov- 
ernment, the guiding principle has 
been that income and expense items 
be precisely balanced, For the pur- 
pose of covering deficits resulting from 
the state’s activities and for debt pay- 
ments, specific amounts were provided 
on the expense side of the state 
budget. 

For a long time the only sound fiscal 
policy was considered one in which 
each year a balance existed between 
total income and expenses. This pol- 
icy was abandoned during the recent 
depression period, simultaneously with 
the rise of new conceptions of the in- 
fluence which the state can exert upon 
economic change by means of its finan- 
cial policy. It is not entirely an easy 
matter for one who has taken an active 
part in the theoretical discussions and 
the political struggles over these ques- 
tions in the last decade to give an ob- 
jective description of the different 
points of view or of the course of 
events. But with this warning to the 
reader, I shall try to do so. 


Yerarty BaLancina or BUDGET- 


More or less unavoidably the prin- 
ciple of balancing the budget in each 
year forces the finances of the state to 
reflect fluctuations in private industry. 
The main income sources of the state 
consist of taxes either upon income and 
property or upon consumption, and it 
is obvious that their yield varies di- 
rectly with the volume of private busi- 
ness. Consequently, during a period 
of cyclical decline it is necessary to 
diminish public expenditures to the 
extent that the decline in incomes is 
not compensated for by inereased 
taxes. A combination of both meas- 
ures is likely to be the ordinary result 
in practice, although a decrease in 
public expenditures without doubt ap- 


pears as the best way to those who 
hold to the financial policy under con- 
sideration. As a matter of fact, one 
may venture to say that this point of 
view rather strongly assumes that 
public expenditures are a “burden 
upon the economic life” or even 
upon “society,” partly unavoidable 
to be sure but fundamentally unde- 
sirable. Therefore, a priori, an in- 
stinctive sympathy is shown toward a 
government policy to reduce these ex- 
penditures. 

This attitude, the historical origin 
of which need not be inquired into at 
this time, can in reality prove to be 
full of contradictions. In Sweden, 
the conception of government spend- 
ing as a “burden” has in circles with 
pacifistic tendencies often been re- 
lated to appropriations for defense 
purposes, while other groups, with 
equal sympathy for “thrift,” have 
been accustomed to make an excep- 
tion for military provisions as being 
vitally necessary. The latter group 
instead has often cited the “social 
expenditures” as the classical example 
of a burdensome outlay. 

This somewhat abstract predilec- 
tion for economy in public expendi- 
tures has become a natural element in 
the common belief that a business de- 
pression can be overcome primarily 
only by a reduction of costs and ex- 
penses generally. It is natural that 
in view of these attitudes an increase 
in taxation is hardly considered de- 
sirable, inasmuch as the burden is 
thereby increased. To some degree, 
however, this drawback is,ofiset by a 
certain preference for strong measures 
in treating the sick social organism. 
Just as a crisis is sometimes consid- 
ered a necessary and in a sense a just 
consequence of the excesses of a boom, 
more severe taxation is included in the 
normal curative methods. 

The experience of different coun- 
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tries and different periods testifies to 
the difficulties of substantially reduc- 
ing public expenditures from a previ- 
ous high level. In a public economy 
with a rising long-run trend of devel- 
opment, it is therefore to be expected 
that public expenditures will expand 
during the ascending phase of the 
cycle and that depressions are marked 
more by an interruption of the rise 
than by a downward turn. The sharp 
crisis at the end of the World. War, 
i.e., in 1920-1922, certainly was fol- 
lowed by a most Important reduction 
in the Swedish budget, but this was 
entirely the result of the sharp fall in 
the price level after a period of infla- 
tion. Taking expenses in 1913 as 
being about 210,000,000 kr., rising 
close to 1,000,000,000 in 1920, and in 
1923-1924 going down to 620,000,000 
expressed in constant purchasing 
power, this reflects a rise of more than 
70 per cent in the budget outlays for 
the period from 1913 to 1923. The 
rising tax mcome during the inflation 
years, further increased by supple- 
mentary income taxes and a war 
profits tax, resulted in a large surplus 
that was used to finance the budget 
expenses during the depression years. 
This surplus, amounting to more 
than 350,000,000 kr., was included 
with income in the budgets for 1921 
to 1923. 


USE or SURPLUS 


This situation, that a surplus from 
earher financial operations, held in a 
cash fund or in some other way, could 
be considered as available on the in- 
come side in a later budget without 
the latter’s being clearly considered 
as unbalanced, has played a part in the 
dispute over financial policy during 
the recent crisis and depression. The 
latter half of the decade of 1920 was 
distinguished by a pronounced up- 
swing in Sweden. The income of the 


state rose sharply. Since a reduction 
in the expenditures for defense oc- 
curred at the same time, and since the 
character of the balance of power in 
the Riksdag hindered expensive social 
reforms, one could depend upon a 
substantial surplus of income over ex- 
penses. 

This situation was in part utilized 
to effect a reduction in taxation. 
Taxes on income and property were 
reduced, the sugar tax was repealed, 
and the tariff on coffee and certain 
other revenue tariffs were reduced. 
On the other hand, alcohol taxes were 
maintained at the previously increased 
rates even though their yield, because 
of the temperance movement, contrib- 
uted only partially to the financing 
of the budget. 

The surplus was consolidated, and 
with the outbreak of the new crisis— 
i.e., in 1930—there had accumulated a 
significant fund available to the gov- 
ernment. Since even according to the’ 
traditional principles of finance it was 
considered permissible to use these 
resources either directly on the income 
side of the budget or to cover an un- 
expected deficit, higher tax rates 
could be avoided at first. Yet, a re- 
duction of expenses did not occur, but 
instead an unavoidable expansion, 
owing to the need of assisting those 
who suffered from the effects of the 
economic depression. As a result, the 
actual expenses increased from 702,- 
000,000 kr. in the ‘fiscal year 1929- 
1930 and 733,000,000 in 1930-1931— 
even though the depression had still 
but slightly influenced the Swedish 
economy—to 765,000,000 kr. in 1931- 
1932 anf 801,000,000 in 1932-1933. 
Since the available income—out of 
which were provided the aforemen- 
tioned expenses and which had to 
cover certain regular charge-offs— 
simultaneously declined from 778,- 
000,000 and 782,000,000 kr. in 1929- 
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1930 and 1930-1931 to 736,000,000 in 
1931-1932 and 740,000,000 in 1932- 
1933, capital resources or funds had to 
be used to supply the deficit in current 
income. The combined amounts of 
. the savings so exhausted amounted in 
the last two budget years mentioned 
to almost 175,000,000 kr. Neverthe- 
less, by the spring of 1932 increases 
took place in tax rates on income and 
property and on tobacco and alcohol, 
and certain revenue tariffs were raised. 

Tt should perhaps be observed that 
the expenditure figures of the budget 
for 1932-1933 reached the amounts 
given above as a result of supplemen- 
tary appropriations voted in the be- 
ginning of the year 1933, since the 
Riksdag, as a result of the election in 
the fall of 1932, had to some extent 
been changed in its composition and a 
new government had come into power 
with “expansion” as its economic pro- 
gram. 


CURTAILMENT OR EXPANSION? 


During the first years of the depres- 
sion the struggles of opinion as to the 
correct depression policy had grown 
harder and harder as the depression 
deepened and the demand from the 
public for more comprehensive meas- 
ures gained power. These struggles 
involved the choice of measures to 
cope with unemployment. Should 
special so-called “reserve works proj- 
ects,” be used or projects in the open 
market at current wages? On this 
question more details are given in the 
article on the unemployment policy 
prepared for this volume of Taer 
ANNALS by the Minister of Social 
Affairs, G. Moller. Underlyifig these 
struggles were deep differences of 
opinion with respect to the purpose of 
government intervention, its extent, 
and its possibilities for affecting the 
economic situation. Some conception 
of the ideas on this matter that’ pre- 


vailed in Sweden as well as in many 
other countries may be gained, of 
course, by examining the views with 
respect to depression policy held by 
the supporters of “thrift and reduction 
of expenditures” on the one hand, and 
on the other hand by the supporters 
of “expansion and maintained pur- 
chasing power.” This division of 
opinion has been clearly evident dur- 
ing all of the past years and has col- 
ored most debates. Nothing has been 
more common in economic and politi- 
cal discussions than to hear the de- 
mand for cost reduction and more 
economy countered by a stressing of 
the importance of demand and pur- 
chasing power. But this has not 
meant that the “expansionist policy” 
of the one side has met a common front 
of “deflationists.” The situation has 
been rather muddled, and clashing 
views have developed within the dif- 
ferent political parties. 

It may be of interest to see how 
these contrary views crystallized dur- 
ing the struggle of interests and ideas, 
little by little created the “new finan- 
cial policy” that, during the latter 
part of the depression and during re- 
covery, won the support of a signifi- 
cant majority within the Riksdag and 
of the general public. Before the 
election of 1932 and at the beginning 
of the legislative session early in 1933, 
there was a majority in the Riksdag 
consisting of conservatives, liberals, 
and members of the farmer party, 
convinced that the budget should be 
balanced according to the traditional 
method and that for this reason the 
plans of the labor party for large pub- 
lic works, financed by borrowing, 
should be defeated. Belief in “econ- 
omy” as the means of escape from the 
crisis seemed unshaken. As late as 
the fall of 1931, the liberal government 
had urged the communes of the coun- 
try to postpone all except absolutely 
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essential projects, and even the busi- 
ness departments of the national ad- 
ministration were urged to be cautious 
in making capital investments. 

The political majority was not un- 
familiar with the fact that the growing 
unemployment made measures of as- 
sistance necessary. Since in Sweden 
—which did not have a program of un- 
employment insurance—the dole had 
been considered for a long time to be 
very undesirable, reserve projects had 
become the principal means of the un- 
employment policy. But these proj- 
ects were not considered as a means of 
maintaining demand and thereby in- 
fluencing the economic position. It 
was not considered that their extent 
should be greater than necessary for 
the alleviation of the most pressing 
needs, and wages were to be held low 
enough so that they would not pre- 
vent the downward adjustment of 
wages in the open market which was 
considered unavoidable. 

The labor party instead wanted an 
expansion of public capital invest- 
ments, in the hope or expectation of 
creating a substitute for stagnating 
private enterprise. Its proposals 
touched both income-yielding state 
enterprises and the nonincome-pro- 
ducing ones, such as public buildings, 
schools, hospitals, scientific institu- 
tions, water and sewage disposal 
plants, highways, bridges and harbors, 
reforestation and silviculture, drain- 
age, and so forth. In addition, the 
government was urged to expand its 
activity by a more vigorous promo- 
tion of a Hfouse-construction program, 
the improvement of dwellings, home 
ownership, and so forth. 

Against these proposals the support- 
ers of traditional financial policy ad- 
vanced a series of arguments that in 
brief may be summarized as claiming 
that the resources of the country 
would be wasted, individual business 


enterprises would be deprived of capi- 

tal necessary for their development, 
interest rates would rise, the state’s 
finances would be undermined by in- 
creased debt, and confidence in the 
business community would be lost. 
Instead of a decline in unemployment, 
the net result would be a worse crisis 
and increased unemployment. Even 
if a turn in the cycle should occur for 
other reasons, public activity, it was 
claimed, could never again be reduced; 
the end result would be a widening of 
the “socialized sector” in the economic 
life. 


Tue Monerary Poricy 


The seemingly unbridgeable gap 
between the two positions was, how- 
ever, not entirely without bridges. 
One was constructed by the monetary 
policy, the other by the agricultural 
policy. With the abandonment of the 
gold standard in the fall of 1931, public 
opinion, dominated by fear of an un- 
limited inflation, entirely supported 
the program of the Riksbank to main- 
tain unchanged the purchasing power 
of the consumer’s krona. It soon be- 
came clear, however, that the threat 
of danger did not come from inflation 
but from a continued deflation. In- 
deed, the price level continued to fall 
in spite of the increase in import prices 
as the result of exchange depreciation. 
This phase of the downward adjust- 
ment was considered by the farmers 
as a threat against their standard of 
living and the very life of agriculture. 
The sharp increase in the discount rate 
that took place in connection with the 
abandonment of the gold standard had 
already caused strong discontent in 
agricultural circles. The continued 
price fall meant a continued real in- 
crease in the debt burden, and the out- 
look for a new equilibrium between 
prices and costs at a lower level 
through a reduction in wages and 
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prices within other branches of indus- 
try seemed too remote and illusory. 
The sympathies for a reflation policy 
were consequently not limited to the 
parhamentary opposition, which, of 
course, desired an expansionist finan- 
cial policy. 

On the contrary, one could observe 
a certain hesitancy within this oppo- 
sition to accept the consequences of 
its demands for public works, credit 
expansion, and increased purchasing 
power with regard to a general in- 
crease in the price level. This may be 
explained chiefly by the fact that the 
labor party for a long time represented 
the interest of consumers against the 
demand of different producers’ groups 
for price-raising measures. This hesi- 
tancy disappeared relatively quickly, 
however, and as early as 1932 it was 
chiefly the labor party in the Riksdag 
that took the lead in the formulation 
of a careful reflation program. Since 
this bridged the gap for numerous ele- 
ments within the majority, the labor 
party was able to initiate a more effec- 
tive criticism against a deflationary 
economy program and to put forward 
its own plans for public works and 
financing by borrowing as the neces- 
sary instruments of a reflationary 
monetary policy. 


Tue ÅGRICUOLTURAL Poticy 


The second bridge was built by the 
agricultural policy, This policy from 
the beginning aimed to maintain or 
increase the price level for agricultural 
products. Here too, the labor party 
at first represented the consumers’ un- 
willingness to give up the benefits of 
low prices for foodstuffs. However, 
as it became increasingly clear that the 
price level for agricultural products 
must be considered as unduly low and 
that the lessened purchasing power of 
the agricultural classes could not but 
result in unfavorable influences upon 


demand in the rest of the economy, 
there occurred a change in the labor 
party’s attitude toward the policy of 
controlling agricultural prices. The 
farmers, on their part, were forced 
more and more to consider as an essen- 
tial factor the purchasing power with- 
in the labor groups when the moment 
arrived for the practical realization of 
the agricultural program. From this 
position it was a short step to the con- 
viction that a policy of increased pur- 
chasing power from-the point of view 
of the general public presumed credit 
expansion and the financing of public 
works by borrowing. 

The agricultural policy itself had, for 
that matter, already compelled such 
financing by borrowing, in that the 
storage of grain at a guaranteed price 
was achieved by means of short-term 
credits. ‘These operations were obvi- 
ously non-profit-yielding. From two 
directions, then, the principle of an 
annually balanced budget was being 
attacked—directly through the financ- 
ing of the grain control and indirectly 
through the use of funds in actual de- 
mand—even before a frank and ac- 
knowledged deficit budget was in- 
augurated. ` 

This was done by the Riksdag of 
1933, when an agreement was reached 
between the government established 
by the labor party and the agricultural 
party. Even after the success of the 
labor party in the election of 1932, the 
Social Democrats and a few smaller 
labor groups did not have quite a 
majority in the Second Chamber of 
the Riksdag, while the eonsiderable 
majority in the Senate consisting of 
conservatives, liberals, and the mem- 
bers of the farmers party continued 
unchanged. 

The import of this agreement may 
be briefly characterized by saying that 
the expansionist and reflationist policy 
was adopted not only with respect to 
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unemployment policy but also with 
respect to agricultural policy. In this 
connection it was not overlooked that 
price improvement for agricultural 
products only partially could be in- 
cluded in the reflation program to in- 
crease purchasing power, since to a 
considerable extent this price improve- 
ment had to be effected through meas- 


ures that did not imply an increase of 


production, but only a transfer of in- 
come from consumers to the producers 
of foodstuffs. 

From this last point of view, it is cor- 
rect to regard the agricultural policy 
as a form of social policy. This com- 
bination of social-political effort with 


of the budget and have taken place 
after the effects of the reflation policy 
were being felt, and on the basis of 
increases in the income of the govern- 
ment due to the economic recovery. 
This enlargement of government ex- 
penditures without relation to the bus- 
iness cycle policy, and of a more per- 
manent character, should be empha- 


sized, to avoid misunderstanding the 


causes that have contributed to the 
development of the Swedish budget. 
A picture of this development from 
and including the prosperous years of 
1929-1930 and 1930-1931: up to the 
last fiscal year is given in the following 
tables. Table 2 contains the actual 


TABLE 2—Bunpcet Posrrion (EXPENDITURES) 


(Millions of kr.) 


S Current 
Fiscal Year Expenditures 
1929~80.......... 0. aan 702.1 
JOSOrSL be canon ead cave es 733.7 
1931-32. 765.8 
1932-833. 801.2 
1933-34 772.3 
1934-85... ck eee ee ee $14.5 
T9S5—BG6 2... we ee ee 891.1 
19386~B7 0... ee eee 956.6 
1987-88... 0.0.00. eee eee 1,091.9 
1938~39............008.- 1,181.2 


monetary and fiscal policy has oc- 


curred, of course, in other fields as 
well, since, for example, housing im- 


provements or other capital invest- 


ments to control the depression have 
been to the direct advantage of certain 
groups, while charges for interest and 
amortization on loans incurred have 
been borne by the taxpayers in the 
customary manner. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE Bupcrt 


Otherwise, the increases in state ex- 
penditure’ for social purposes have 
strongly influenced the development 
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Capital Investments 


Productive | Unproductive | Total 


aaa aana aaa a 


40.6 6.5 | 47.1 
37.1 5.9 43.0 
67.9 11.6 79.5 
81.2 15,1 ` 96.3 
64.1 105.1 169.2 
80.3 207.7 288.0. 
72.7 84.9 157.6 

116.9 22.8 139.7 
97.6 28.6 126.2 

181.5 27.3 |.208.8 


expenditures—those that have been 
covered or ordinarily should have been 
covered by taxes and similar types of’ 
income—divided into two classes: cur-' 
rent expenditures and write-offs. In 
addition, there ‘are entered expendi- 
tures for capital investments whether 
of productive or unproductive char- 
acter. . 

It is obvious that only to and includ- 
ing 1930-1937 do the figures reflect:the 
actual results in these accounts, while 
for the year 1937-1938 the figures rep- 
resent. the ‘accepted’ current ‘budget, 
and for 1938-1939 ‘the proposed budg-' 
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et. Since the division of the expenses 
given here is made in order to reveal 
different aspects of fiscal policy, it has 
seemed desirable to segregate the 
amounts for debt repayment, expenses 
of refunding or of debt consolidation, 
and write-offs in general. There are 
included in these amounts, however, 
certain capital investments which, it is 
considered, should be directly covered 
by tax receipts, and the measure of the 
activities of the state in different years 
is therefore secured by adding current 
expenditures and capital investments. 
The rise in expenditures during the de- 
pression years is more closely exam- 
ined in the previously mentioned ar- 
ticle by G. Möller, wherein an attempt 
is made to distinguish all grants that 
could be considered as “works appro- 
priations.” 

If one takes the total amount of ex- 
penses of the budget with the excep- 
tion of write-offs, one discovers that 
in the two years 1929-1931 combined, 
these amounted to 1,525,900,000 kr., 
and for the two years 1931-1933 to 
1,742,800,000 kr., revealing an increase 
of 216,900,000 kr.; but if a comparison 
is made with the two years 1933-1935, 
when expenses rose to 2,044,000,000 
kr. the increase fs no less than 518,- 
100,000 kr. 

How the “new depression policy” 
found expression in Increasing outlays 
for unproductive investment is quite 
clear, but a word of explanation is 
needed with respect to the decline 
in current expenses for 1933-1934, 
When the policy of a deficit budget was 
first frankly adopted, an attempt was 
made to lessen objections by directing 
the use of loan funds towards clearly 
useful, though not (in the business 
sense) profitable, investments, while 
“current expenses for consumption 
purposes” continued to be covered en- 
tirely by actual receipts. This re- 
quired the greatest possible reduction 


in the latter class of expenditures. 

Still another point is revealed by the 
figures, namely, a lag in the use of 
depressiongrants. ‘Thedecisiontobor- 
row for unproductive investment pur- 
poses is represented in the state budg- 
ets for 1933-1934 and 1934-1935 by 
amounts of 168,000,000 and 196,000,- 
000 kr. respectively, while the dis- 
bursements extended into 1935-1936 
though no new grants of this kind were 
made, the budget being again bal- 
anced. 

In order to clarify the situation with 
regard to the balancing of the budget 
during these years, it is necessary to 
give a separate compilation which pro- 
vides a comparison of actual income 
with all the expenses that, even with a 
balancing of the budget over several 
years, finally ought to be covered by 
that income, but which excludes debt 
retirement and funding, inasmuch as 
these actually result in a corresponding 
lessening of the need for borrowing. 
This compilation takes the form of 
Table 3. 

If one adds that the budget year of 
1937-1938 is estimated to produce a 
larger surplus than that given above, 
and that the figures for unproductive 
investment for the depression years 
1933-1936 could be decreased by about 
80,000,000 kr. since a part of these 
investments laterweredeemed produc- 
tive, then one might say that the ag- 
gregate surpluses of 1935-1939 approx- 
imately correspond to the aggregate 
deficits of the four preceding depres- 
sion years. Apprehensions that a 
policy of borrowing funds for unpro- 
ductive expenses would increase the 
burden of the public debt and under- 
mine confidence in the state’s finances 
have thus proved groundless. Confi- 
dence on the part of savers and capital 
holders has not diminished. e In fact, 
government bond issues have been 
sought after for investment purposes. 
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TABLE 3—Compantson OF INCOME WITH Expenses, 1929-1939 
(Millions of kr.) 


Fiseal Year Actual Income 


778.3 


EA aos || E E eee E EE 

e OL E E A E AAE 782.9 
WOO LOR E E E T 736.5 
1098 OO tie tae pee Tees 741.0 
LOGS n PE stereos eer ea E 782.7 
1934-35... 902.9 
OBO H OG 6 sad dae eee 995.2 
TOSO epea n aoa a 1,149.8 
e ca 8 E E EE 1,141.3 
1998-89. ee eee En 1,227.6 


Interest rates have not been forced up; 
they have, in spite of some fluctua- 
tions, shown a declining trend. The 
rate of interest applicable to new gov- 
ernment bond borrowings in 1929 was 
about 4.5 per cent, and in 1987 about 
3 per cent. Treasury bills of three 
months maturity have been down to 
0.33 per cent. Even the bonds of pri- 
vate concerns have been taken at de- 
clining rates of interest. The general 
economic position is given in more de- 
tail in another article in this volume, 
and the development of unemploy- 
ment is especially considered in the 
article by G. Maller. 


INCREASED TAXES 


To make the financial and budget 
position of the government clear, ad- 
ditional comments may be made on the 
figures of Table 3. The sharp rise in 
income during the years of recovery 
finds its basis partly in an increase in 
taxes. There was levied in 1932 a spe- 
cial or additional income tax, from 
which those in the smaller income 
brackets—up to 8,000 to 10,000 kr.— 
were exempt. Increased taxes were 
furthermore levied upon tobacco and 
alcohol, and certain revenue tariffs 
were raised. In 1933 the regular in- 
come tax, was increased, as well as the 
alcohol taxes. In addition, inheri- 
tance tax rates were advanced. In 





Actual Expenses Surplus -+ or Deficit — 
708.6 + 69.7 
739,6 + 43.8 
TTT oA — 40.9 
816.3 — 75.3 
877 . 4 — 94.7 

1,022.2 — 119.3 
976.0 + 19.2 
979.4 +170.4 

1,120.5 + 20.8 

1,208.5 + 19.1 


1934 a special tax was levied upon 
property. Finally, in 1936 there oc- 
curred an increase in the special or ad- 
ditional income tax in consequence of 
the decision to increase greatly the 
military appropriations. These in- 
creases during the worst years of the 
depression could not prevent a deficit 
budget, but during recovery they ac- 
celerated the increase in income and 
the liquidation of unproductive invest- 
ments. 

The trend of tax receipts, in addi- 
tion, is presented in Table 4, in which 
income and property taxes, consump- 
tion taxes (ie., tariffs and excise 
taxes), and motor vehicle taxes (con- 
stituting a special budget for the high- 
way system) are given in detail. 

If one excludes motor vehicle taxes, 
the rise in which is explained by the 
increase in tax rates in 1932, and in 
which the constant upward trend in 
yield is hardly affected by the depres- 
sion, then taxes totaled 545,300,000 kr. 
in the year 1929-1930, and 828,000,000 
in 1938-1939, revealing an increase of 
282,700,000 kr. Taxes upon income 
and property then yielded an addi- 
tional 154,700,000 kr., and consump- 
tion taxes an increase of 127,900,000. 
Tf the tax rates of 1938-1939 had been 
those that prevailed in 1929-1930, one 
can estimate that tax receipts would 
have been approximately 200,000,000 
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TABLE 4—Tax Recuipts, 1929-1939 


(Millions of kr.) 
Fiscal Year Income and Property | Consumption | Motor Vehicle | Total 
LOCO O0 soxcis 3% da VERE 209.7 335.6 44.3 589.6 
LOGO OL R E Hae aS 226.3 320.5 51.4 598.2 
ptT Daro 1 E E ins 214.7 ; 321.5 58.8 595,0 
er a 55 os E E E wears 201,3 ‘ 329.8 72.8 603.9 
OOO TOW P EE EE E 193.2 344.2 78.5 615.9 
E i ss E E eed eee ELE 219.3 382.8 87.5 689.6 
LODO aae) i AE EEE EET 247.6 416.0 96.8 760.4 
1986-87. ass ee eee 304.1 443.1 107.1 854.3 
LOST OG E E 322.1 446.5 106.0 874.6 
Ente a E E T AEE T 364.5 463.5 115.0 943.0 
kr. less. The increase in the tax re- that some of this increase is purely 


ceipts over and above this amount of 
200,000,000 kr.—i.e., more than 80,- 
000,000 kris explained by the 
greater yield that resulted from the in- 
creased tax base. 


Use or Government [INCOME 


This increase in the income of the 
government has been used for an in- 
crease in expenditures that have no 
relation to the business cycle policy. 
For example, old age pensions have 
been improved by the. acts of the 
Riksdag of 1935 and 1937. Children 
of widows and of the disabled have 
obtained “child allowances.” Mater- 
nity allowances and blind pensions 
have been introduced. Housing for 
large families has been promoted by 
annual subsidies. Medical care and 
the care of alcohol addicts have re- 
quired increased expenditures. A pro- 
gram of state-aided unemployment in- 
surance has been initiated. 

In addition to the items mentioned, 
the budget estimates of the Ministry 
of Social Affairs include items for de- 
partmental administration, the police 
system, and so forth; and this minis- 
try’s expenses, which in the year 1929- 
1930 amounted to 107,800,000 kr., are 
for 1938-1939 estimated at 317,700,000 
kr. It is to be observed, however, 


technical, and besides, nearly 50,000,- 
000 kr. are taken from a growing fund 
constituted from pension premiums, 
and this amount is therefore not de- 
rived from taxation. In spite of these 
facts, the increase in the ministry’s 
budget is more than 150,000,000 kr. 

The educational system and scien- 
tific research have required increased 
expenditures. A strengthening of na- 
tional defenses has occasioned an in- 
creased outlay of about 50,000,000 kr. 
Changes im rates of pay of civil serv- 
ants and the employees of government 
business enterprises, the military per- 
sonnel, and teachers, explain the major 
part of the remaining increase in ex- 
penditures, 


Types or Bouncer Expansion 


The foregoing exposition has been 
necessary to avoid certain possible 
misinterpretations. ‘The plan of using 
the budget as a means of reducing eco- 
nomic fluctuations is, to be sure, predi- 
cated upon an expansion of public ex- 
penditures during depression and their 
reduction in times of prosperity. The 
uninterrupted rise in the outlays of the 
Swedish budgets might well create the 
impression that expansion during de- 
pression could easily be carried 
through, but not the later contraction. 
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Here, obviously, a sharp distinction 
must be observed between two differ- 
ent types of budget expansion. On 
the one hand one has the broadening 
of public activities for the purpose of 
increasing the aggregate purchasing 
power of the nation through credit ex- 
pansion or other measures that employ 
unutilized resources. - This is the pur- 
pose of expansionist policies during a 
depression. On the other hand there 
is the budget expansion that depends 
upon the government’s facilitation, by 
social legislation, of a transfer of in- 
come and purchasing power from cer- 
tain social groups to others, or on its 
increasing the expenditures for na- 
tional purposes, such as defense, 
whereby the increases in government 
expenditures correspond to a decrease 
in the private expenditures of the in- 
dividual citizen. The former type of 
budget expansion in Sweden has been 
substantial during the depression 
years. The large increase in the 
expenditures of the state during re- 
covery and prosperity are of the latter 


type. 


PRODUCTIVE INVESTMENTS 


Perhaps a few words should be 
added regarding capital investment in 
state-managed activities and certain 
closely related fields. As was revealed 
by the data presented in Table 2, the 
total of capital investment for produc- 
tive purposes rose substantially during 
the most recent recovery years. One 
can certainly deduct from the 181,000,- 
000 kr. contained in the proposed 
budget for 1938-1939 the amount of 
70,000,000 kr. for the building up of 
“reserve funds,” because that amount 
will be made available through the 
Riksbank’s surplus of foreign exchange 
funds and is to be used for imports. 
Despite this, the productive invest- 
ments during the years 1936-1939 rose 
to 330,000,000 kr. In order to obtain 


a true picture of the situation it must 
be recalled, of course, that m these 
years there resulted also a large sur- 
plus in realized income of the govern- 
ment, thus producing via taxation a 
reduction in the funds available for 
private consumers and capital in- 
vestment. This surplus in the three 
years mentioned amounted to 210,- 
000,000 kr., resulting in the cutting of 
the net amount of borrowing required - 
to 120,000,000 kr. This development 
also contains evidence of the difficul- 
ties, during the rise in the cycle, of 
keeping the business activities of the 
state unaffected by the general eco- 
nomic expansion of the period. 

It is probably too early to draw from 
the experiences of Sweden the general 
conclusion that a policy of smoothing 
the effects of a depression through 
public works must in the main confine 
itself to investments other than those 
regarded, in the business sense, as pro- 
ductive. A closer examination of the 
amounts invested reveals that the rise 
during recovery years practically oc- 
curs in three items. First, it has not 
been considered appropriate to termi- 
nate the electrification of the state 
railways, and furthermore, the tele- 
phone system and hydroelectric pro- 
duction have experienced a sharply 
rising trend almost wholly independ- 
ent of cyclical changes. Railway 
electrification was initiated, for that 
matter, during the first years of the 
depression, and consequently fur- 
nished an example of how, under cer- 
tain conditions, the “deflation policy” 
could be breached even before expan- 
sionist policies in general were ac- 
cepted. If the state’s business in gen- 
eral from the beginning of the depres- 
sion had been directed—with a certain 
amount of risk—toward the supplying 
of future demand, it is possible that 
the course of Investment would have 
had a? more even trend. Only con- 
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tinued experience can provide a more 
definite answer on this point. 


Success or THE “New Pourcy” 


This is on the whole the conclusion 
that one must arrive at when faced 
with the question as to what lessons 
can be drawn from the Swedish experi- 
ence from depression through recov- 
ery to prosperity or boom. In Sweden 
the discussion has always been lively 
as to the relative rôle of the different 
factors, especially with respect to the 
importance of international develop- 
ments and the significance of exports 
compared with domestic measures in 
the field of monetary policy, fiscal pol- 
icy, and unemployment and agricul- 
tural programs. I shall not attempt 
here to make an evaluation of my own 
or to give a description of the shadings 
in the conclusions of others. The only 
distinction of practical importance is 
presented when it comes to deciding 
how the experience of past years 
should influence future action. If the 
question is put in this way, one ven- 
tures to say that a preponderant ma- 
jority of the general public and of ex- 
perts in these matters consider the 
experience so favorable that there 
should be future experimentation along 
the lines of “the new fiscal policy.” 

I should like to emphasize the 
phrase a preponderant majority, inas- 
much as it is not unknown that a po- 
litical opposition against this financial 
policy continues to exist and that 
practical and theoretical economists 
are not lacking who declare that the 
policy which has been followed has 
failed, and who warn against its ap- 
plication in the event of a new depres- 
sion. In this connection it is not 
always entirely clear whether the criti- 
cism is directed against all or the essen- 
tial elements in this financial policy, 
or only against certain, perhaps less 
important, of its elements. 5 


FREE CURRENCY NECESSARY 


In the eyes of its supporters the dif- 
ferent aspects of the new policy, if 
even with different emphasis, are 
likely to appear as natural segments 
in a continuous line of fiscal policy. 
To the extent that this fiscal policy 
must be carried out by a single econ- 
omy without cooperation with others, 
the basic requirement is a free cur- 
rency not tied to gold. An expan- 
sionist credit policy during depression, 
of course, cannot be carried through if 
the condition for monetary policy is 
that of a fixed rate of exchange or an 
internal price level fixed in its rela- 
tionship to that of other countries 
where possibly a different monetary 
policy prevails. 

As a matter of fact, the Swedish cur- 
rency for the last five years has been 
tied to the British pound sterling, be- 
cause this arrangement coincided with 
and facilitated the reflation policy fol- 
lowed. During the period of the sharp 
rise In prices at about the turn of the 
year 1936-1937, fears of a violent in- 
flation arose, and the government au- 
thorities declared themselves to be 
prepared for such an eventuality by 
considering the possibility of an appre- 
ciation of the value of the krona. 
However, it should be stated that there 
has been much greater hesitancy con- 
cerning the correct policy to dampen 
an inflationary boom than with respect 
to the means of offsetting the effects 
of a depression. It is clearly evident 
that in Sweden as well as elsewhere, it 
is no longer considered appropriate to 
insist upon a certain price level as the 
only correct guide for monetary policy, 
but that this is only one of the points 
of departure in attempting to maintain 
maximum employment within the 
economy. 

In spite of the difficulties In manag- 
ing a free currency, it is assumed that 
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this freedom. must be maintained in 
view of present conditions, and experi- 
ence tells us that cooperation between 
the monetary policy of the Riksbank 
_ and the fiscal policy of the government 
can be maintained. The dependence 
is mutual. A free exchange is a prereq- 
uisite for an expansionist—and even- 
tually contractive—fiscal policy; but 
on the other hand, one ventures to 
think that a given monetary policy, 
e.g., reflation, cannot always be effect- 
ed by banking policies alone, e.g., 
lowering of the rate of discount, but 
requires in addition the support of an 
expansionist fiscal policy on the part 
of the government. 


PREPARATION FOR DEPRESSION 


In order to introduce such an expan- 
sionist policy as an ordinary step in 
fiscal policy, a reorganization—with- 
out real opposition—has been made in 
the government budget which assumes 
a deficit in the budget during an eco- 
nomic depression, while certain fairly 
definite rules have been formulated 
for covering the deficit by budgetary 
surpluses in good years. It is no 
longer taken for granted that declin- 
ing income in a depression should be 
offset by increased taxation; quite the 
contrary, although in practice it is 
probably difficult to find formulas for 
a reduction of taxes. 

If the expansionist policy in Sweden 
has been directed primarily to the in- 
crease of purchasing power by capital 
expenditures, by public works, or pos- 
sibly by the granting of credit for the 
storage of grain, this does not depend 
on any theoretical misgivings concern- 
ing the possibility of increasing pur- 
chasing power through cash relief or 
through consumption credit, but on a 
distinct preference for having public 
expenditures take the form of concrete 
utilities or accrue to individuals in re- 
turn for usefullabor. Preparations to 


cope with a new depression have there- 
fore taken the form of a survey of 
works projects and of planning in ad- 
vance, so that delay in getting such 
projects under way shall be the least 
possible, and at all events less than 
when the first attempts were made in 
1933. In order not to be compelled to 
await the reconvening of the Riksdag, 
the sessions of which must now take 
place within the first five months of 
each year, the government has this 
year proposed a special budget for 
preparedness against depression, in 
order that the necessary funds will 
have been voted by the Riksdag and 
the government will possess the means 
to get works projects started when the 


first signs of a depression appear. 


LIMITATION OF GOVERNMENTAL 
PoLicies 


In a country such as Sweden, with 
important export industries, the ex- 
tent to which the economic situation 
is dependent upon developments in 
foreign countries has never been ig- 
nored. This, of course, puts an obvi- 
ous limit in actual practice on govern- 
mental as well as on other business 
cycle policies. But this must not be 
allowed to hide what can be done. 
The decline of investment activity in 
one quarter—and exports can in a cer- 
taim sense be considered as investment 
activity—directly creates unemploy- 
ment and diminished purchasing 
power within the affected branches of 
the economy, but indirectly this re- 
duces employment and demand in 
general, even within the industries 
producing consumption goods. Even 
if the primary decline in employment 
and purchasing power in the export 
industries can be only partly counter- 
acted through production of stocks 
and increased demand for domestic 
production, there should be ways of 
substahtially limiting the secondary 
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effects upon the remainder of the 
economy. 

To what extent this can be done 
through an expansion of government 
enterprises or activity supported by 
public funds alone, is for the present an 
open question even in a country like 
Sweden, where state and municipal 
capital investment still embraces a 
relatively large sector of the economy. 


The question as to the participation 
of private enterprise in the effort to 
offset the effects of economic fluctua- 
tions consequently emerges as a real 
problem. Even in this case, the pre- 
vailing view probably is that new ex- 
perience must be relied upon to give 
more definite answers and to furnish 
the basis for active business cycle 
policies in the future. 
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The Labor Market and Its Regulation 


By Sven SxocH 


| ie osea a e ceaeab and mod- 
dern communications have more 
and more put their stamp or the eco- 
nomic life of Sweden. This hes pro- 
duced a shift in the relative impor- 
tance of different occupatiors for the 
maintenance of the popula ion, and 
has made the Swedish labor market 
increasingly dependent on int=rration- 
al economic conditions. Ths may be 
seen from Table 1, which, ir -skowing 
the distribution of the popwat:on by 
occupational groups, demons razes the 
growth in industry and haadxrafts, 
trade and transportation, az sources 
for the maintenance of the pexp-e, and 
a corresponding relative declme of ag- 
riculture and silviculture. 


To the extent that industry has- 


come to take a more prominent place 
in the economy, the labor market has 
become more and more dependent on 
economic fluctuations. The tempo- 
rary dislocations in the econ=smy pro- 


duced by changes in seasonal demand, 
but primarily by the business cycle, 
make it necessary not only to devise 
means of unemployment relief, but 
also to organize, in the best manner 
possible, ways and means to place 
workers in available jobs. As a result 
of the gtowing complexity in economic 
life and a diversity and expansion of 
the labor market, people are in many 
instances unemployed because they 
are not acquainted with available work 
opportunities, and are not in a position 
to move to a locality where vacancies 
may exist. The problem does not 
touch only the workers who have al- 
ready joined the ranks of labor, but 
even the youth who for the first time 
are seeking jobs. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
In order to meet this condition, 
Sweden, like other countries, has in- 
stituted public employment offices. 


TABLE 1—Cuassiric.ticn or POPULATION BY OccupatTonaL GROUPS 


| 1751 


1870 | 1900 | 1920 | 1930 





A. In thousands 


Agriculture and silviculiure 
Industry and handicrafts... ..........0.. 
Trade and transportation...... ae 
Public service, ete... uoopo neno ee ees 


armee aaea 


Total population. ..... essees moona 
© 


Agriculture and silviculture........ ...... 

Industry and handicrafts..........-...... 

Trade and transportation. ......... ...... 

Public service, ete... 20.0... cee ee 
2 








2,417 
2,195 
1,117 

413 


En nome enadmetaraanesacneaail Untenetetetatetere mere È) eee arechecen = e m | aaae td 


6,142 
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At first, these services took the form 
of communal offices; but when the 
Riksdag in 1906 began to make grants 
for the organization and promotion of 
public employment services, this in- 
stitution became of importance to 
large areas of the country. Through 
an act of 1934 public employment 
offices were regulated and provisions 
were made for making them better and 
more effective. Offices are now found 
in all counties, and their directorates 
contain an equal number of represen- 
tatives of employees and employers 
. under an impartial chairman appoint- 
ed by the county administration. 
Within each employment service dis- 
trict there must be, in addition to a 
main office, a sufficient number of 
branch offices and resident agents. 
At present there are 29 main offices, 
132 branch offices, and 437 resident 
agents. Besides, there are unsalaried 
temporary agents in about three hun- 
dred communities. | 

The public employment service is 
free, covers all kinds of occupations, 
and must aim to secure for the em- 
ployer the most suitable workers, and 
for the worker the kind of occupation 
best fitted to his needs. Each office 
attempts to register so large a number 
of available work opportunities that a 
rational equalization of the labor mar- 
ket may result. People with diverse 
training and qualifications may 
through the employment service get 
contact with the current labor market, 
and since the various offices cooperate 
with one another, it is possible to se- 
cure even from small localities infor- 
mation concerning work opportunities 
available in various sections of the 
country. 

The employment service is*impar- 
tial, and makes available to the work 
applicant all the information it pos- 
sesses regarding the nature and the 
duration of work opportunities, as well 
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as prevailing wages and working con- 
ditions. During a labor dispute the 
employment service gives information 
as to whether or not a conflict exists 
in a locality which wants workers, but 
the service is of course available even 
to workers who have been drawn into 
a strike or a lockout, and who wish to 
secure other employment. 


Neep ror Mosmary 


As a result of the length of the coun- 
try and the differentiation in the eco- 
nomic life of Sweden, work opportuni- 
ties naturally vary within different 
fields of labor and different sections of 
the country, not only from year to 
year, but also during the annual work 
seasons. The task of the employment 
service becomes to a great degree that 
of meeting the need for mobility in the 
labor market, so that work opportuni- 
ties may be utilized and the working 
population thereby secure maximum 
maintenance. In this connection, 
special attention has been paid to the 
problem in those districts which since 
the last crisis are still faced with un- 
employment, namely, the stone dis- 
tricts of Bohuslän and the sawmill 
districts of Västernorrland, in order 
that those who are still unemployed 
in those areas may be placed in jobs 
elsewhere. 

Silviculture requires annually the 
movement of tens of thousands of 
workers; and agriculture, especially 
beet culture, requires the moving of 
work applicants from other areas. 

These and similar problems require 
an inter-local employment service, 
systematically planned and effectively 
utilized. To promote this inter-local 
service, lists of available jobs are pre- 
pared for the different employment 
districts, and the Social Board, which 
is the imspectional authority, for the 
employment service, collates and dis- 
tributes each Thursday a national job 
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list which notes the surplus of avail- 
able jobs in the different districts. 
This list is sent to all emplcyment 
offices, and a summary is elsc given 
over the radio for the guidance of 
work applicants. By turning to the 
nearest employment office the appli- 
cant may secure detailed incormation 
about work opportunities waica have 
been announced. For a wcrker who 
has been assigned employment in a 
different community, state a=] may be 
secured to cover travel expenses up 
to three-fourths of the price of the 
ticket. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


The employment service sas to be 
specialized in order to meet -~he needs 
within different trades and werk areas. 
In the larger offices special sections 
have been created for differznt trade 
groups, and certain special divisions 
have furthermore been set ap. The 
employment service for sailozs, Por in- 
stance, is organized as a special di- 
` vision within the public employment 
service, with branches in all the large 
coast towns. 

Among the special provisions we 
may mention in particular tae youth 
employment bureaus which lave been 
created for the vocational zuidance 
and the securing of work fcr youth. 
In connection with these youth serv- 
ices there have been established special 
cooperative committees with -epresen- 
tatives from the employmen™ service, 
education, industry, youth erganiza- 
tions, and other associations ir:tezested 
in this actiyity. The youth employ- 
ment services, cooperating vith the 
schools, are to facilitate the vecational 
choices of the youth and shalLin so far 
as possible introduce the youta to such 
careers and fields of work as Dest suit 
their personal qualifications and fur- 
nish the best chances for continual 
training and future support ‘These 


cooperative committees have, there- 
fore, an important task to perform. 
Another group which is the object 
of special employment measures con- 
sists of university students and gradu- 
ates. There are student placement 
services Jn the four university cities. 
The state pays all costs for postage 
and telephone im connection with the 
employment service and meets 50 per 
cent of other costs. For the special- 
ized services, the state makes a grant 
covering 75 per cent of the costs. 


CONTROL AGENCY AND LABOR 
BROKER 


The public employment service is 
also the employment and control 
agency for the unemployment insur- 
ance system and the unemployment 
relief agencies. Every unemployed 
member of an unemployment fund and 
every person applying to an unem- 
ployment committee for relief must be 
able to prove that he has applied to the 
employment service but has been un- 
able to secure suitable work. The 
employment service offers suitable 
work to members of unemployment 
funds and relief applicants who apply 
for such work on the same basis that it 
offers it to other workers who meet the 
requirements. If the offer of employ- 
ment is refused, the employment serv- 
ice reports the fact to the recognized 
unemployment fund or the unemploy- 
ment committee involved, which, in 
accordance with regulations governing 
its work, must proceed to an investi- 
gation and must decide whether or not 
unemployment assistance shall be con- 
tinued or given. 

In view of descriptions offered else- 
where in this volume concerning the 
organization and character of unem- 
ployment insurance, there is no need 
to enter into a discussion of this insti- 
tution here. 

The’ employment service is not a 
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relief agency which investigates or de- 
cides questions of relief, and so forth; 
it is the community’s labor broker. 
During 1937 the employment service 
afforded placement in the open labor 
market for 210,000 male and 144,000 
female applicants. Of the jobs se- 
cured, 50,000 were in agriculture, 
15,000 in silviculture, 40,000 in indus- 
try, 25,000 in navigation, 70,000 in 
trade and transportation, and 90,000 
in domestic service. 


ORGANIZATION 


Before the period of industrializa- 
tion, the workers within each trade 
were organized into so-called guilds. 
These comprised independent entre- 
preneurs and regular workers within 
the trade. The foremost aim of the 
guilds was to promote trade skill and 
to provide mutual aid and support for 
their members. With the introduc- 
tion of the free exercise of trade, the 
guild system was abolished in 1846. 
It was a relatively long time, however, 
before the growing wage-earning class, 
resulting from the developing indus- 
trial system and the growth of the 
population, began to unite into mod- 
ern organizations. Not until the end 
of the nineteenth century did the 
movement make any headway; in 
1898 the National Federation of Trade 
Unions (Landsorganisationen) was 
organized. In the beginning its mem- 
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bership numbered 40,000, divided into 
sixteen unions made up mostly of 
craftsmen and industrial workers. 
The aim of the Federation was to en- 
courage the growth of trade unionism 
and to render economic aid to member 
unions during lockouts when labor was 
on the defensive. 

As a result of the trade union move- 
ment there was organized in 1902 the 
Swedish Association of Employers. 
Both trade unions and employer asso- 
ciations grew rapidly, and many dis- 
putes arose over questions of wages, 
the right to organize, and the use of 
collective agreements. Influenced by 
the depression 1907-1908, a general 
strike broke out in 1909 but it had an 
unfavorable ending for the workers. 
The membership in the trade unions, 
which had risen to 230,000, dropped to 
half that number, and a syndicalist 
labor movement was organized in 1910 
in opposition to the Federation. This 
syndicalist movement has, however, 
never played any great rôle in Sweden, 
the workers having to an overwhelm- 
ing degree joined the reformist trade 
unions belonging to the Federation. 

After the general strike the trade 
union movement did not reach its 
earlier strength in membership until 
1917. The growth of the Federation 
and the employers’ association may be 
seen from Table 2. 

Membership in the employers’ asso- 
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TABLE 2 


Number of Organized Workers 


Swedish Association of Employers 





Year 

Total Numb Federation Number of | Number of Workers 

2 uae i Members Members Employed by Them 
TOS EES 134,000 97,000 1,200 166,000 
1920... eenen 403,000 ° 280,000 3,500 288,000 
NODS pice ick Ro ei aes 361,000 298,000 3,200 231,000 
1980............. 614,000 553,000 9,500 305,000 
aL fo +) ene eae a ae 680,000 683,000 3,200 259,000 
EN Y OERSET 860,000 s 840,000 4,300 347,000 
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ciation is by no means as inzlusive as 
the membership in the trad= unions, 
but there are some very important 
employer organizations outstle of the 
main association. The memkership 
in the trade unions has undergone an 
enormous expansion, and mcst work- 
ers belong to unions that haze joined 
the Federation. 

As a result of the spread cf the or- 
ganizations, working condit-ons and 
wages have, to an increasinZ Cegree, 
come to be regulated by collective 
agreements between the employers 
and the trade unions. The growth of 
these agreements is illustzated in 
Table 3. 


agreen=2snts and labor conflicts which 
always unfavorably affect the stock of 
orders and the confidence of foreign 
buyers in the ability of Swedish indus- 
try to make deliveries, there has been 
an Incrzasing tendency in recent years 
to use so-called prelimmary confer- 
ences, -luring which employers and 
unions, without terminating the agree- 
ments, consent to changes in them. 
This hes resulted in an adjustment. of 
wages © economic conditions without 
recours2 to irritating labor conflicts. 
The trade unions in Sweden are 
built or traditions that go back to the 
era of -he guilds. The leadership of 
the uni=ns possesses great negotiating 


TABLE 8 
umber of Nur ber Affected by Such Agreements 
Year Vollective 

-greements Employers Workers 
WONG soe Pee acne 65 es 1.500 3,800 233,000 
TOZO a aa Gea es bead 2.300 2,400 424,000 
Oe EEEE A 13800 19,9090 313,000 
p eNe E PS E E A E 4.400 &),200 581,000 
VOB eu Tenra aian 5.600 &2,800 597,000 
EOD ote Sol oie hee eave ence dea ets 7000 3,200 770,000 


Working conditions in the various 
branches of the economy are row toa 
large degree regulated by collective 
agreements. Even though scme em- 
ployers are still outside the Associa- 
tion of Employers, they as a rale enter 
into, collective agreements w#h their 
workers, and even other unorganized 
employers apply the regulations which 
have been agreed upon in the callective 
agreements Within their trade. V/ages 
on the labor market are therefore, to a 
much greater extent than tEe table 
indicates, regulated by the cellective 
agreements within the differen: trades. 

The agreements are general-y made 
to last forone to two years. In order 
to avoid open terminations of the 


wwe 


abilitiesand a fine sense of trade union 
politics. Through journals, study cir- 
cles, ane. special courses and schools, 
efforts are made to give union mem- 
bers kncwledge concerning social and 
economi questions. Since the Swed- 
ish trace union movement has no 
revolutienary tendencies, this has also 
contributed to a peaceful and favor- 
able socãl evolution. 


LEZISLATION CONCERNING 
AGREEMENTS 
In orcer to regulate conditions in 
the labo: market there exist since 1906 
state arl-itrators in different districts 
who, wh«n a labor dispute arises, must 


call the &vo parties of the dispute into 


— em yi nee 
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conference in order to attempt to 
reach a settlement. Arbitrators can- 
not force a settlement or forbid a 
strike or other coercive measures. 
The result of the work of the arbitrator 
depends to a large degree on his per- 
sonal skill in conducting negotiations 
and in winning the confidence of both 
parties by his impartiality and good 
judgment. More than two-thirds of 
the labor disputes which during the 
last fifteen years have been handled by 
the arbitrators have been concluded 
without recourse to any form of stop- 
page of work. Before any suspension 
of work is resorted to, notification 
must be made to the opposing party 
and to the arbitrator at least seven 
days before the stoppage is to take 
effect. 

The country is divided into seven 
districts, in each of which there is an 
arbitrator appointed by the govern- 
ment. In conflicts of a national scope, 
the government may appoint a special 
arbitrator or an arbitration commis- 
sion. 

The labor disputes dealt with by 
arbitrators involve only so-called in- 
terest disputes; that 1s, they concern 
wages and working conditions in fu- 
ture agreements. Disputes involving 
rights, that is, concerning interpreta- 
tion of agreements already in force, 
must be referred to the Labor Court. 

The Labor Court consists of a pre- 
siding officer and six members, ap- 
pointed by the government. The 
chairman and two members must be 
impartial. The chairman and onë of 
these two members must be learned 
in the law, while the second impartial 
member must be familiar with social 
administration. ‘The other four mem- 
bers must be well versed in laber ques- 
tions, two of them having been pro- 
posed by the Association of Emplovers 
and two by the Federation. 

In accordance with the law on col- 
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lective agreements, employers and 
workers governed by an agreement 
may not have recourse to any coercive 
measure in any dispute concerning the 
validity or the content of agreements 
in force. Such disputes must be re- 
ferred to the Labor Court. This 
Court and the law just mentioned 
came into being in 1928 against the 
wishes of the workers. It has been 
found, however, that the trade unions 
are most diligent in the use of the 
Court. From 1929 to 1937, workers 
submitted 1,344 cases and employers 
273 for decision by the Court. 

A violation of agreements carries 
with it, of course, the obligation to pay 
for the damages which may have re- 
sulted from such violation. This 
governs individual employers and 
workers as well as organizations. 
Consideration is given not only to 
economic losses pure and simple, but 
also to losses of a so-called idealistic 
or intangible nature. Damages may 
therefore be assessed In amounts ex- 
cceding the sum corresponding to the 
economic loss suffered, but they may 
also be reduced if, for instance, the 
victim himself provokes the violation 
of the agreement or if the one who 
caused the injury had no reason to 


. assume that it would be anywhere near 


as great as it proved to be. It is im- 
portant to note that individual work- 
ers may not be required to pay 
damages higher than 200 kr. No such 
limits are, of course, fixed for any 
organization. 


RIGHTS OF ASSOCIATION AND 
NEGOTIATION 


Through a law on the right of asso- 
ciation and negotiation passed in 1930, 
some of the relations between capital 
and labor are now being regulated. 
The right of association, that is, the 
right to belong to an organization 
which protects the interests of its 
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members versus another party, must, 
in accordance with the law, remain 
inviolate. If the right of association 
is infringed upon, damages may be 
assessed by the Labor Court. 

By the right to negotiate is meant 
the right to demand a conference with 
the other party concerning the regula- 
tion of working conditions or other 
relationships between the parties. 
There exists, of course, no requirement 
that these conferences must lead to a 
positive result, such as a collective 
agreement. If the parties are not 
bound by a so-called “peace obliga- 
tion” (see below), an ordinary arbi- 
trator may be called in and the prob- 
lem dealt with in accordance with rules 
in force concerning arbitration in labor 
disputes. 

According to the law a central or- 
ganization of workers may notify the 
social Board that during a certain 
period, at least two years, it will be 
bound by a peace obligation. If such 
notification is made, the employer be- 
‘comes equally bound. If the confer- 
ences between these parties do not 
result in an agreement, the Social 
. Board shall upon request appoint an 
impartial chairman, who will convene 


the parties. Ifa settlement cannot be 
reached in this manner, the question 
shall be referred to an arbitration 
board. If one of the parties refuses 
to adopt the proposal of the board, 
that proposal may be made public in 
order to bring popular sentiment to 
bear upon it. If no result is achieved 
by the work of the board, either party 
may within a month withdraw its 
peace obligation and enter a notice 
that some coercive measure will be 
employed. 

The rules concerning the right to 
negotiate have come into being in 
order to make it possible, for instance, 
for organizations of clerical and mer- 
cantile workers to interest their em- 
ployers in the conference technique 
and the making of labor contracts 
without recourse to the coercive meth- 
ods used by the trade unions. 

Besides these different kinds of leg- 
islation regarding agreements, there 
has been discussed in recent years in 
Sweden the possibility of a general law 
on agreements, on measures against 
socially dangerous conflicts, and on 
protection against economic coercive 
measures directed against groups not 
participating in a labor dispute. 


The Unemployment Policy 


By Gustav MÖLLER 


EFORE 1933 a central organiza- 
tion directing relief activities for 

the unemployed had existed in Sweden 
for about eighteen years, that is, since 
the outbreak of the World War. This 
‘central body was the State Unem- 
ployment Commission. As the years 
passed, an ingeniously elaborated state 
unemployment policy had been created 
which the Unemployment Commission, 
according to a decision of the Riksdag, 
was to apply. According to this sys- 
tem, the unemployed could be aided 
either by doles or by assignment to 
some public works project. ‘These 
projects were generally called relief 
projects—in later years renamed re- 
serve projects. The reserve projects 
were divided into two groups: state 
projects and state-communal projects. 


Reserve PROJECTS 


The state reserve projects were paid 
for almost entirely by the state and 
were carried out directly by the State 
Unemployment Commission. In the 
state-communal reserve projects, state 
subsidies were given for wages, varying 
between 30 and 90 per cent, depending 
upon the tax pressure and the extent of 
unemployment in the commune in- 
volved. Ifa commune wished to set in 
motion one or more state-communal 
reserve projects it had to make appli- 
cation to the State Unemployment 
Commission, whose approval was re- 
quired before the project could be car- 
ried out. The Commission further 
determined the number of unemployed 
to be utilized on the project, and the 
amount of the state subsidy to be given 
to the commune. If a commune 
wished to engage in relief activity it 
also had to apply for permission to the 
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Commission, which, in such eases as 
well, determined the amount of the 
state subsidy and the number of un- 
employed who could receive assistance. 
Furthermore, the Commission fixed the 
amount of the daily wage in both types 
of reserve project as well as the amount 
of the daily allowance when cash 
assistance was given. Finally, the 
Commission decided how many unem- 
ployed each commune would be per- 
mitted to send to state reserve projects. 
It is clear, therefore, that a very strong 
and firm direction of all unemployment 
relief policies carried out by state aid lay 
within the power of the central agency. 

Some communes organized reserve 
projects of their own for which no state 
aid was requested, and with which 
the State Unemployment Commission 
therefore had nothing to do. On the 
other hand, according to present legisla- 
tion, no commune can organize assist- 
ance for the unemployed, except in the 
form of poor relief, unless such assist- 
ance has been approved by the State 
Unemployment Commission. During 
the first year of the depression a rela- 
tively large number of unemployed 
were either engaged in communal re- 
serve projects or supported through 
poor relief. This number gradually 
fell, however, because the communes 
could not, in the long run, carry alone 
the financial burdens entailed by un- 
employment within their borders. As 
soon as they applied for state aid they 
were compelled to subject their unem- 
ployment policies to the rigid control of 
the State Unemployment Commission. 


PRINCIPLES oF Reserve PROJECTS 


The basie principle of the old system 
was that the so-called labor rule was to 
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dominate the unemployment policy, 
but that projects were to be zarried out 
under such conditions that. nc worker 
would quite voluntarily rencin with 
them. 

The projects were not to be allowed 
to diminish the amount of laber which 
might normally be expected ta be re- 
quired in the immediate future. Nei- 
ther was the unemploymsnt policy 
during a depression period to give 
workers increased power of resistance 
against wage reductions regarded as 
necessary in order to adjus: the costs 
of production to the new economic 
situation which might be crested by the 
depression. For the trade skills of 
unemployed skilled workers. there was 
no place in the system. 

The result of the application of these 
principles was that most of the state 
reserve projects became either road 
projects or other unskilled Exbor proj- 
jects. Road construction projects 
were not, however, always available in 
those parts of the country where un- 
employment was most severe. There- 
fore the unemployed were “requently 
assigned to jobs which were sometimes 
fifty to sixty Swedish miles ! rom their 
homes. The large cities ard certain 
industrial centers naturally faind them- 
selves with a large number of unem- 
ployed during an economic er:sis. If 
these persons were assigned to a state 
reserve project, they must as a rule be 
taken out into the country amas, being 
forced to leave their families at nome. 

The wage level in Sweder. varies a 
great deal, and since wages en reserve 
projects were not permitted to rise to 
the fult amount stipulated ia the col- 
lective agreements between =moloyers 
- and their workers, the result was that 
a worker in Stockholm or Gcthanburg 
often had to be satisfied with approxi- 
mately one-half of the daily wage to 
which hé had been accustomed. Obvi- 

1 A Swedish mile is 6.21 American-miles. 


ously he could not provide for his fam- 
ily on such a low daily income, and 
therefore his wage had to be supple- 
mented by local aid to his family. 
There were special and complicated 
rules to prevent the unemployed who 
were directly or in the least indirectly 
affected by labor disputes from re- 
celving unemployment. assistance. 

It has just been said that the central 
idea of the system was that the labor 
rule should dominate. In practice, 
this principle could not be carried 
through during a period of rapidly in- 
creasing unemployment. In March 
1933, when unemployment culminated 
with 186,600 registered unemployed, 
17,983 were engaged in state reserve 
projects and 10,945 in state-communal 
reserve projects, or 28,878 m all. In 
purely communal reserve projects, out- 
side the control of the State Unemploy- 
ment Commission, there were 17,037 
engaged. Altogether, therefore, fewer 
than 46,000 were employed in different 
types of reserve projects. About 77,000 
unemployed received cash assistance 
without any returns in the form of 
work. The emphasis on the labor rule 
was limited to what was called the test- 
ing of the willingness of the unemployed 
to work, by sending them out on a road 
project for a brief period, no real at- 
tempts being made to have them earn 
their living by work or to create possi- 
bilities for permanent employment. 
Workers who refused to go to assigned 
tasks were excluded from all social un- 
employment assistance. 


CRITICISMS OF THE ÔLD SYSTEM 


The system just described provoked 
much criticism, especially from the 
ranks of the Social Democrats. It was 
regarded as pitiless, inflexible, inappro- 
priate from a social point of view, and 
too passive in character for a period of 
crisis. 

This criticism was elaborated mainly 
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in the following manner. Since only 
some of the unemployed could receive 
work on state-communal reserve proj- 
ects near home, many were sent out on 
state reserve projects which, as has 
been said, were often distant. The 
contact of the unemployed with the 
labor market in his home locality was 
severed and his chances of taking ad- 
vantage of employment opportunities 
which might be offered there were re- 
duced, and this might have an unfavor- 
able effect on his endeavors to support 
himself in a normal manner. Family 
ties were broken to the detriment of 
family life. It was unmerciful both to 
the unemployed and his relatives, es- 
pecially in cases where the breadwinner 
was sent away to reserve projects far 
from home. 

The inflexibility was expressed par- 
ticularly in the fact that all were 
compelled to do unskilled labor. Un- 
employed waiters, highly skilled me- 
chanics, sales clerks, office employees, 
typographers, actors, goldsmiths, in- 
strument makers, and so forth—no 
matter what category of trade they 
belonged to, they were to be employed 
in the same kind of work, which at that 
time as a rule was carried out under 
contract and therefore demanded physi- 
cal strength and conditioning if the 
worker was to reach the fixed daily 
wage. It is also obvious that trade 
skill and the ability to support himself 
in the future in his own trade might 
easily be injured or go to waste, since 
workers accustomed to jobs demanding 
greater manual skill but less physical 
exertion were put at hard unskilled 
labor. 

So far as social inappropriateness was 
concerned, it seemed rather strange 
that projects the immediate usefulness 
of which seemed obvious belonged to 
the forbidden class, and that instead 
one had to engage in enterprises which 
could not be put to use for a three-year 
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period, especially since, after all, the 
projects would swallow millions and 
millions of kronor of public funds. This 
restriction to less urgent and question- 
ably useful projects was a result of the 
wage regulations. Reserve projects 
were not to compete with projects 
which might be carried out in the open 
labor market at its wages. 

The starting of reserve projects was 
not meant to invalidate the principle of 
the state’s passivity in the face of eco- 
nomic change, for the system was meant 
only to supply the bare necessities to 
the unemployed, and did not have the 
purpose of counteracting the depres- 
sion. ‘This was based on a point of 
view which held that society cannot 
successfully influence economic trends 
by its unemployment policies. Eco- 
nomic cycles, it was said, follow natural 
economic laws, and governmental inter- 
ference with them is, by and large, 
purposeless and, from a financial point 
of view, even dangerous in the long run. 
Aside from monetary policies in a tra- 
ditional, narrow sense, economic poli- 
cies should be so developed that they 
would not place obstacles in the way of 
a “natural adjustment,” involving a 
reduction of state expenditures and of 
costs, especially wages, within the pro- 
ductive system. During a depression, 
society should mainly depend upon the 
innate strength of private economic 
enterprise for recovery, and restrict its 
own tasks to efforts that would permit 
the unemployed to sustain life either 
by poorly paid jobs or by doles. 

Those opposed to this point of view 
maintained that a government policy 
which aimed at the reduction of expen- 
ditures had a deflationary tendency and 
in reality helped to aggravate the de- 
pression. A depression is character- 
ized by restricted investment activity 
and a resultant loss in purchasing 
power. ‘The right way to fight a de- 
pression would therefore be to institute 
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extensive public works firanzed by 
borrowed money. This wou.d not only 
create work directly, but, thanks to in- 
creased purchasing power, wculd stimu- 
late consumption and proc.uction in 
general. In other words, th2 state 
should adopt an active crisis po-icy. 


Aw Active Crisis Pozicy 


This opmion won such strong sup- 
port at the Riksdag elections-in the fall 
of 1932 that a Cabinet chanze >,ecame 
necessary. A Social Democratic gov- 
ernment came into power. ‘The new 
government did not, it is tree, have a 
party majority in either howse of the 
Riksdag, but it nevertheless >lazed be- 
fore the 1933 Riksdag a proposal for a 
new unemployment policy completely 
based on its own conceptien of the 
proper means for combating cnemploy- 
ment and overcoming the crisis. 

There was included in this »raposal a 
program for providing wors, aiming 
both to bring assistance to the unem- 
ployed and to stimulate economic ac- 
tivity to the greatest degree possible. 
The public works which were proposed 
and which were to be carried >ut under 
the general conditions of the cpen labor 
market, that is, without wages fixed by 
public authorities, were caled emer- 
gency projects (beredskapsarteiex),? in 
contrast with relief projects or reserve 
projects. ‘The proposal was preceded 
by an inventory of projects the carry- 
ing out of which would seem. desirable 
from the social point of view. No 
special importance was attacked to the 
fact that funds appropriated by the 
state would be utilized for the direct 
employment of the unemployzd at spe- 
cific places of work. It was assumed 
that projects which requirec a great 
deal of material and therefore provided 


2 The Swedish term beredskapsarbeen has been 
translated “emergency projects,” sine it literally 
means projects held in readiness or >lamned for 
use In an economie crisis. 


industry with orders would be at least 
as important In combating unemploy- 


, ment as projects which would directly 


engage a large number of workers. 
The greater the variation in the kinds of 
projects in the program, the more ef- 
fective their results could be expected 
to be. Through orders placed with 
industries, the number of employed 
would be increased in most trades. 
Private initiative would be roused from 
its pessimism and people would receive 
employment in jobs ‘which were suitable 
for them, and not merely of an unskilled 
nature. 


A Compromis&® REACHED 


The proposal provoked sharp battles 
between the adherents of the new and 
the old unemployment policies. Fim- 
ally a compromise was reached, espe- 
cially between the Social Democratic 
government and the Farmers’ Union 
(bondeförbundet), and this compromise . 
was supported by a group of Liberals. 

In the compromise the old system 
was retained in a somewhat polished-up 
form,’ while at the same time large 
sums were set aside for projects in the 
open market in accordance with the 
proposal of the Social Democratic gov- 
ernment. Sixty million kronor were 
appropriated to carry out projects ac- 
cording to the State Unemployment 
Commission’s system, while for proj- 
ects in accordance with the govern- 
ment’s plan 108,000,000 kr. were ap- 
propriated. At the Riksdag of 1934 
a similar program was adopted, but in 
a somewhat reduced form in view of the 
decline in unemployment. 

In agreement with the point of view 
on which the government’s proposal 

3 Among other things, by making more flexible 
the principles underlying the determination of 
wages in reserve projects, a simplification of the 
rules for exclusion from unemployment assistance 
in the case of strikes and lockouts, and the grant- 


ing of state aid to pay the cost of materials used 
in state-communal reserve projects. 
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was based, the battle against unem- 
ployment was organized in such a 
manner that most aspects of economic 
activity were to benefit from it directly 
or indirectly. 


STIMULATION OF BUILDING 
INDUSTRY 


Above all, attention was paid to the 
creation of possibilities for an expan- 
sion of the building industry, which is, 
together with iron and steel, the most 
important industry from an employ- 
ment point of view, and which further- 
more indirectly provides employment 
within a series of other industries such 


owners with limited means in rural 
areas on condition that they renovate 
their houses or build new ones. The 
construction of various kinds of build- 
ings for government purposes was 
hastened so that a six-year building 
program would be completed within 
two years. ‘Tax-burdened communes 
which also reported a high degree of 
unemployment were granted state aid 
for the construction of town halls, 
courthouses, fire stations, gymnasiums, 
hospitals, bath houses and water and 
sewage systems, or for the restoration 
of churches. Small protected harbors 
(fishing harbors) were built for the 


TABLE I—NUMBER or UNEMPLOYED 





Maximum Number 


Minimum Number 


Number Month Number 
31,901 July 5,824 
88,761 July 30,520 

161,156 July 94,687 

186,561 July 138,855 

171,065 September 78,918 
93,419 September 41,190 
61,400 August 20,788 
88,509 August 9,577 






Year 
Month 
NOS: cu osteo epeican December 
TOS a EE E December 
TIIE erae e December 
TOSS errad a pues March 
LOBE: RT E January 
OE PETEA January 
E E EE January 
FOS r TOP AS January 
aie 
as cent factories, lime works, brick 
works, window glass factories, iron 


works, woodworking factories, plumb- 
ing supply works, heating supply fac- 
tories, and, by encouraging housekeep- 
ing, also in furniture factories and 
household supply industries. As a 
dominant capital goods industry, the 
building industry occupies a place as 
the perhaps most important key indus- 
try from the point of view of economic 
fluctuations. To stimulate the build- 
ing industry is to stimulate all eco- 
nomic activity. ; 

The possibilities for securing loans 
for the construction of city apartment 
houses were increased. Funds were 
partly given and partly loaned to home 


boats of poor fishermen along the coasts 
at the numerous fishing villages, espe- 
cially in the province of Bohuslin. A 
large number of schoolhouses were con- 
structed, especially in the poorer sec- 
tions of the country, namely, in Norr- 
botten, Västerbotten, Västernorrland, 
and Bohuslän. For the improvement 
of communications, large amounts were 
granted for the building of bridges over 
the wide rivers in the northern and cen- 
tral sections of the country. Orders 
for ships, primarily warships, were 
placed with the larger Swedish ship- 
yards. State grants were made for 
drainage purposes and for other meas- 
ures of land improvement and forest 
protection. Finally, loans were granted, 
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although rather sparingly, => private 
industrial enterprises (as a zale, small 
enterprises which during the >epression 
had got into difficulties and 2ould not 
secure credit through ordim=ry chan- 
nels) in order to prevent bazkruptcies 
and the closing of factories. “Eis com- 
pletes the list of the most im=ortant, if 
not all, of the projects contamed in the 
program. 


EXTENT oF UNEMPLOYSEENT 


In order to illustrate the movement 
of unemployment from the pr2ceding 
boom period through the pression 
and to the present time, Tabse I is pre- 
sented, showing the highes- and the 
lowest monthly totals dt-ing the 
years involved. 

In order to throw further lizht. on the 
situation during these years, he aver- 
age monthly figures for 1936—1937 are 


presented in Table 2. 
TABLE 2 

Year Number 
1930. 14,000 
DOS Gi areas waeteaon en: Sead Vee Sa 47,000 
1932. 114,000 
LOGS EPE E E E E 164,000 
1934 115,000 
piik o E EE E E E E INE A 62,000 
1936 36,000 
1937 18,000 


These totals must be regarded as 
minimum figures; there is =lways a 
considerable amount of uneng-lcyment 
which does not reach the atzenzion of 
the authorities. Completely-exact fig- 
ures on the scope of unemplo-ment are 
never available. A conservetive esti- 
mate of the actual number zf unem- 
ployed at the bottom of the cepzession 
would probably place that igure at 
250,000; while during the semmer of 
1937 at least 35,000 must k=ve been 
unemployed, even though th= number 
of applicants for aid was but ce-fourth 
of that number. The statist-es of un- 
employed applicants for aid are, how- 


‘ever, important to this extent, that 


they afford a fairly reliable measure of 
the economic fluctuations and at least 
clearly indicate the tendencies of eco- 
nomic change. 

One could secure a fully satisfactory 
picture of developments only if it were 
possible to eliminate seasonal unem- 
ployment. To attempt to give such a 
picture would, however, be meaningless 
when one considers that the statistical 
data are based on the number of regis- 
tered applicants for aid. One thing is 
certain that all figures for the months 
of October to March include a large 
number of the seasonally unemployed 
due to the winter climate of Sweden, 
and this is especially pronounced in 
December and January. 

It can be safely said that the peak of 
unemployment was reached in March 
1933. During the summer of that year 
a slow improvement was noticeable, 
but not until the spring of 1934 did 
economic conditions show a great im- 
provement. More decided improve- 
ment was delayed by a national and 
almost inclusive labor dispute in the 
building industry, beginning in April 
1933 and ending in February 1934. © 

Beginning in May 1934, the upward 
economic swing got under way Dd 
progressed rapidly. The year 336 
was decidedly a boom one, and in 1937 
Sweden experienced the greatest boom 
which its economic history has perhaps 
ever known. The fact that the num- 
ber of registered unemployed was a 
little higher in 1937 than in 1930 de- 
pends upon special circumstances: 
partly on the continued paralysis of the 
paving stone industry which has left 
serious unemployment in Bohuslän, 
partly on the determined rationaliza- 
tion of the lumber-products and wood- 
pulp industries, and partly on the more 
liberal public assistance policy which 
has encouraged a higher frequency of 
registrations than in 1929 and 1930. - - 
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STATE APPROPRIATIONS 


In an attempt to take up the battle 
against unemployment through a state 
public works program (hereafter re- 
ferred to as “emergency projects”), the 
extent of the program must, of course, 
be definitely proportioned to the 
amount of unemployment to be over- 
come. To avoid misunderstanding, 
the following observations should be 
kept in mind. 

In Sweden the government every 
year makes capital investments involv- 
ing considerable sums. ‘This depends, 
among other things, on the fact that 
the Swedish state is a big entrepreneur 
in the field of communications (the tele- 
phone and telegraph systems, railroads, 
bus lines, power stations, with neces- 
_ sary factories and shops), as well as in 
the field of forest culture where it runs 
its own lumber mills and even a wood- 
pulp mill, and so forth. Furthermore, 
most of the costs of the highway system 
are financed through state appro- 
priations. Construction work in the 
interest of national defense involves 
considerable sums in some years. To 
illustrate the size of these “regular 
works appropriations” I may cite that 
the Swedish budget during the boom 
covered by the two fiscal years 1929- 
1931 * included such appropriations to 
a total amount of about 255,000,000 kr. 
At the same time, a little over 9,000,000 
kr. was appropriated directly for the 
reduction of unemployment (State Un- 
employment Commission projects), so 
that work appropriations altogether 
amounted to some 264,000,000 kr. 

Even during boom times, then, the 
Swedish state carries on a considerable 
investment activity. In order to esti- 
mate the size of the government’s share 
when the battle against depression un- 
employment was begun on new lines, it 


4 The Swedish fiscal year runs from July 1 to 
June 30. s 


is necessary, then, to rely on the increase 
in work appropriations, for this increase 
alone was prompted by the unemploy- 
ment policy. How large, therefore, 
were the depression appropriations 
designed to create employment? 


EXPANSION OF STATE ACTIVITY 


During two depression years, 1933- 
1934 and 1934-1935, the Swedish 
budget included altogether 702,000,000 
kr. for work appropriations, of which 
340,000,000 kr. were directly ear- 
marked as means of relieving unem- 
ployment. (Of this amount, State 
Unemployment Commission projects 
received 145,500,000 kr.) The increase 
in the works appropriation amounts, as 
may be noticed, to 437,500,000 kr., to 
which should be added 130,000,000 kr. 
invested by communes and private 
persons as a result of the government’s 
unemployment policy, or altogether 
567,500,000 kr. Of this increase, 136,- 
500,000 kr. fell to the share of State 
Unemployment Commission projects. 

During the two most severe unem- 
ployment years, then, capital invest- 
ments made or stimulated by the state 
amounted to 832,000,000 kr., or three 
times the corresponding amount during 
the two fiscal years of the preceding 
boom period. 

Already in 1931-1932 and 1932-1933 
there occurred, compared with the two 
preceding years, a considerable expan- 
sion of the state’s capital investments. 
This expansion was not, however, 
prompted by a belief that the state 
should meet a depression by means of 
an expanded activity of its gwn. On 
the whole, the increase was conditioned 
by the needs of the so-called business 
departments of the government, of 
road construction works paid for by 
automatically growing motor vehicle 
tax funds, and by an increase of 19,- 
000,000 kr. in the appropriation to 
combat unemployment. 
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The increase from the =scal years 
1931-1933 to those of 13-1935 is, 
however, so very great (451,306,000 kr.) 
that it furnishes clear evicence of a 
radically new expansionirtic policy. 
As a further example of te political 
change which occurred im 1933, one 
may mention that the Riksdaz of that 
year appropriated 215,000.00 kr. ex- 
pressly designed to combat unemploy- 
ment, while the Riksdag of 1932 limited 
the corresponding approzriation to 
28,000,000 kr., although the depression 
had been in full swing sinc=the fall of 
1931 and unemployment fzures were 
rapidly climbing. 

We have just compared -1e sums of 
all works appropriations rezardless of 
whether they have been mzde directly 
or indirectly for the purpesze of com- 
bating unemployment. TE:s has been 
done because the budgets »? 1933 and 
1934, in addition to unenployment 
appropriations, included lace sums for 
projects which, if the earlie> aad tradi- 
tional demand for thrift hed deen ap- 
plied, would have been ferred to 
“better times.” ‘This expazsion of the 
“regular” state investments was ex- 
pressly defended as an intezral part of 
an expansionistic depressen policy. 
It is therefore impossible to secure 
an adequate concept of -3e size of 
the government’s contributors in this 
field if the unemploymen. eppropri- 
ations proper are alone taEen into 
account. Figure 1 may sere +o clarify 
the proportions of the work appro- 
priations during the va~ous fiscal 
years. 

In 1933 the total invetment (in 
buildmgs and other establis-ments and 
in permanent means of =rcduction) 
was estimated at about 550:900,000 kr. 
below that of 1930. The merease in 
state investments during tle two de- 
pression years is therefor about as 
great as the decline in the ital invest- 
ment during the bottom ear of the 


depression.> It is therefore impossible 
to describe the expansion of the state’s 
investment activity as insignificant in 
comparison with the vacancy left by 
the reduction of private investments. 
As a maiter of fact, considerably over 
one hundred thousand persons were 
employed directly or indirectly on re- 
serve and emergency projects during 
the second half of 1934—a rather im- 
pressive achievement when it is recalled 
that the registered and reported unem- 
ployment never exceeded 190,000 and 
during 1934 amounted on the average 
to 115,000, seasonal unemployment 
included. It may be assumed that 
during this period work was provided 
through emergency projects for about 
70,000, and through reserve projects 
for about 50,000 persons. 


UNEMPLOYMENT FLUCTUATIONS 


It is, of course, impossible to claim 
with certainty that this ratio between 
the number of those given employment 
and the total unemployment which was 
to be overcome is the right one. The 
only thing that can be said is that 
through its unemployment policy Swe- 
den gave work to more persons in pro- 
portion to the amount of unemploy- 
ment than any other country, so far as 
known. 

If the Swedish unemployment policy 
is regarded as wisely balanced, it may 
be assumed that its results would have 
been less fortunate had it given em- 
ployment to considerably fewer persons. 

A question which should now be an- 
swered is, to what extent the decline in 


5 Because the appropriations were granted in 
1933-1935 does not, of course, mean that they 
were entirely exhausted during these two years. 
A certain lag in the projects occurred, partly be- 
cause of the labor conflict in the building indus- 
try, already mentioned, and partly because some 
projects were delayed in their preparation. The 
effects of this lag, however, were not such that 
the comparisons made in this article could be re- 
garded as deceptive. 
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the registered unemployed since 1933 
may be regarded as paralleling the em- 
ployment provided through the emer- 
gency projects. In this connection 
reserve projects cannot be taken into 
account, since those employed on such 
projects are included in the unemploy- 
ment figures, while those employed 
on emergency projects were no long- 
er counted as unemployed. Unfortu- 
nately, no completely convincing an- 
swer can be given to this question. . 


Fiscal Year 1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 1935~36 





Work appropriations in the state budget, July 1, 1929, to June 30, 1986 (in millions 


Some figures will be presented in 
Table 3 which illustrate the fluctua- 
tions of unemployment from the sum- 
mer of 1933 to the fall of 1937. July 
1933, when 138,885 were report@d un- 
employed, is the point of departure; 
the concluding figure is for August 
1937, when only 9,577 unemployed 
were reported. 

The plus figures given in the table do 
not in themselves indicate an economic 
recession but reflect especially the 
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TABLE 3—Tun RISE AND EALL or 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
August 1933—January 19832.. -32,685 
October 1934—January 193E... +14,501 
October 1935—January 193€ .. -+20,210 
September 1936—January 19380 .. -+12,'726 
February 1934—September 1932... —92,622 
February 1935~-September 1982 .. —52,229 
February 1936—August 193€ .. —40,617 
February 1987—August 19380 .. —23,932 


seasonal unemployment, whieh is ap- 
parent from the fact that -he rise as a 
rule coincides with the morths of Octo- 
ber to January each year ad eco- 


200,000 


Of this decline, 97,645, or 75 per cent, 
occurred during the period July 1933 
to September 1935, which means that 
the economic improvement during 


1984 and 1935 influenced the unem- 


ployment figures in a decisive manner. 
A study of the monthly statistics 
shows that the heavy decline in unem- 
ployment actually began in April and 
May 1934, when building construction 
got under way after the settlement of 
the labor dispute within that industry. 

Statistically recorded employment 





Fre. 2. The cumber of unemployed seeking aid, 1980-1937. 


nomic improvement pau.ed during 
these months, the rise eazh fall and 
winter would have been e@nsiderably 
larger, for the normal seasonal rise in 
unemployment is of an enfare_y differ- 
ent volume from the incrzas2s cited. 

Figure 2 presents the movement of 
unemplo¥ment from the preceding 
boom period through the- depression 
years and up to the present boom. 
This diagram clearly shows -he seasonal 
variations within the larger economic 
eyele. 

The net decline from Jely 1933 to 
and including August 1937 vas 129,278. 


on emergency projects includes only 
those persons who received employ- 
ment directly in the construction of a 
building, a harbor, a bridge, on a 
drainage project, and so forth. This 
employment began on a very insignifi- 
cant scale in July 1933 and increased 
slowly, since by May 1934 it did not 
involve more than 14,000 persons. 
From that period on, the employment 
figures rose during the summer and the 
fall fo a maximum in October 1934 of 
more than 34,000 persons. During the 
winter months employment on emer- 
gency projects fell, but it rose again 
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during the summer, and in October 
1935 it included 33,500 persons. Since 
beginning with 1936 the crisis may be 
regarded as being largely past, the 
emergency projects should, according 
to the logic upon which they were 
based, be reduced. This was done, 
though slowly. 

The cited statistics of employment 
on emergency projects should not be 
regarded as conclusive in judging the 
effects of these projects. The extent 
of employment on all these projects 
has not yet been fully reported, and, 
furthermore, the employment which 
the emergency projects indirectly pro- 
voked within various industries or 
through an increase of purchasing 
power cannot be indicated. The im- 
portance of these projects will prob- 
ably not be overestimated if it is as- 
sumed that their actual effect on 
employment was approximately double 
that of the figures cited. As basis for 
this assumption it may be mentioned 
that of the 301,400,000 kr. expended 
in connection with emergency projects, 
146,500,000 kr. were’paid out in wages 
and 154,900,000 kr. in the purchase of 
materials. 


EXPORTS AS AFFECTING RECOVERY 


Those who from the beginning were 
opposed to the new unemployment 
policy have claimed that emergency 
projects have not been a significant 
means of reversing the trend of the de- 
pression curve. As proof of this, it is 
said that economic improvement had 
already begun before the emergency 
projects could be put into operation to 
any great degree. A change for the 
better occurred as early as the second 
half of 1933, while the effects of the 
emergency projects did not really ap- 
pear until six or eight months later. 
Therefore, it is said, these projects 
could not be the cause of the change in 
the economic trend. Furthermores it 


is objected that emergency projects 
were on the whole too limited in scope 
to influence economic change to any 
large degree—a criticism we have al- 
ready met in earlier pages by indicat- 
ing the amount of the state’s invest- 
ments in relation to the depth of the 
depression. 

At present these critics show a dis- 
position to regard the rise in Swedish 
exports as the chief factor in turning 
the economic trend decisively upward. 
Since such critics have regarded the 
kind of government measures repre- 
sented by the emergency projects as 
harmful instead of beneficial, they 
seek in the reason mentioned above, 
support for the theory that the con- 
quest of the crisis depended entirely 
upon the vitality and adaptability of 
Swedish economic life and not at all 
upon the government’s measures, at 
least not upon the increase in state 
works appropriations. 

It is true that a rise in Swedish ex- 
ports began as early as 1933, when the 
emergency projects could affect the 
employment figures only to a very 
small degree. These employment fig- 
ures, however, were not significantly 
influenced by increased exports during 
this period. As has already been em- 
phasized, it was not until April and 
May 1934 that a decisive turn for the 
better could be observed in the unem- 
ployment situation. By that time 
the program for giving employment 
had really begun to function, even if it 
had not had time to develop its full 
power. 

From July 1933 to July 1935, the 
increase in the value of exports trom 
Sweden, excluding goods in transit, 
was estimated as about 580,000,000 kr. 
The rise in work appropriations amounted 
during the same period to 567,500,000 
kr. The increases in the figures for 
exports and for capital investments 
provoked by state measures were there- 
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fore ‘practically identical. To what 
extent these factors, compered with 
each other, influenced the r=zession of 
unemployment can probably never be 
conclusively demonstrated, zut all the 
known facts indicate that tke state 
program for creating employment dur- 
ing the worst crisis years alter 1932 
had a very important influezce. 

In this connection we may quote 
from the Bulletin of the Swedish 
Institute for the Study of Keonomic 
Conditions (Konjunkturinstiaid). Af- 
ter referring to a diagram slowing the 
development of international trade, on 
the one hand, and internatienal mdus- 
trial production, on the xther, the 
Institute states: 


This comparison between tz develop- 
ment of international trade an= industrial 
production leads to the conclusen that the 
economic improvement up to 1636 to a 
large degree must have been povoked by 
an increase in employment and Droduction 
for consumption within each suntry in- 
volved. This conclusion mus however, 
be modified considering the wid: zy different 
degree to which it applies in diferent coun- 
tries. This is illustrated by tL- table be- 
low where the increase in industdal produc- 
tion is compared with the mczease in the 
volume of exports between 19% and 1936. 


Increase ex Per Cent 


Folume of 

Volume of  :naustrial 

Exports Production 
Sweden... , asnes. 4-61 +53 
Norway -+-20 4-94, 

Denmark. .......0.0. —13 +43, 

Finland........es00> -+-51 -+60 
England.. .. oan... +21 +39 
United States........ -}-18 -}-64 
Canadgae..@...cccuns +-32 -+55 
Germany. sane ssarseo 0 -+99 
France... ...ecceruen — 15 + 2 
Tea Virco trireauscou tartans — 18 +31 
SUDAN atta awe 4-62 +55 


In countries like Germany ard Denmark 
exports have played no part in -he upturn, 
but have on the contrary limiter expansion 
because of the lack of foreign e=z2hange and 


capital created by a stagnating export trade. 
With regard to France, one of the reasons 
why the upturn did not come lay in the re- 
duction of the volume of exports (the pri- 
mary reason must, of course, be looked for 
in the lack of confidence}. The small ex- 
pansion in Holland, Belgium, and Switzer- 
land is associated with a stagnation of ex- 
ports caused in part by monetary policies. 
In other countries, like England, Canada, 
and the United States, an increase in ex- 
ports has taken place, but relatively small 
in comparison with domestic expansion. 
The developments in Sweden, Finland, and 
Japan may to a large extent be regarded as 
exceptions. Jt should be noted that the com- 
parison between the expansion of exports and 
industrial production in a certain measure in- 
volves, so far as Sweden is concerned, an over- 
estimation of the importance of exports in 
creating the boom conditions of 1986. The 
volume of exports had fallen relatively more to 
1982, and even in 1936 it was approximately 
2 per cent below that of 1929, while industrial 
production was 35 per cent above the level of 
that year. 


The question of the relative im- 
portance which the increase in exports 
compared with emergency projects 
had for economic developments is not 
directly answered by the above quota- 
tion, which more specifically refers to 
the relatively small importance of the 
export industry in comparison with 
conditions in 1929. Figures on the 
increase in employment within the 
export industry as compared with the 
home-market industries are not availa- 
ble, but considering what is known 
with regard to the composition and the 
development of Swedish industry in 
late years, it may be safely concluded 
that during the years of recovery and 
improvement, 1933~1936, the absolute 
increase in employment within the 
home-market industries was consider- 
ably greater than within export in- 
dustries. 

The Institute observes that em- 
ployment has shown relatively little 
improvement within the “pure” ex- 
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port industries, in spite of a great 
increase in production. The sum total 
of the wages paid in 1936 within 
industry as a whole was 39 per cent 
higher than the corresponding sum in 
1933. During the same period the 
wage sum in export industries increased 
by only about 26 per cent. ‘This 
should make clear that increased 
employment, or the decline in unem- 
ployment, depended less on the increase 
in exports and the consequent expan- 
sion of the export industries than upon 
developments within that sector of 
economic life which labors for and in 
the home market. 

For one who is concerned with gov- 
ernment unemployment policies, the 
reduction in unemployment is more 
important even than great increases in 
the income brought to the country, 
unless this income in the same measure 
as other factors creates more work. 
It is therefore of great value, in judging 
the aspect of economic development 
reflected in employment and unem- 
ployment figures, to know that in- 
creases in exports have not led to as 
high an employment level as that be- 
fore the depression. It was, of course, 
not necessary to have the Economic 
Institute’s testimony to this effect, for 
it is well known that such old export 
industries as the sawmills and the 
match factories even today employ 
much fewer workers than in 1930; but 
it is, of course, always worth while to 
have data gathered from a variety of 
sources point to a single conclusion. 

This does not mean that the devel- 
opment of exports did not have very 
great importance for economic re- 
covery. It provided one of the favor- 
able conditions for recovery in that the 
great export revenues contributed to 
make the money and capital market 
“easy.” The development of exports 
beginning with 1983 gave strong sup- 
port for the monetary policy coordi- 


nated with the policy of creating work. 
On the other hand, it may be claimed 
that this favorable export develop- 
ment itself was to a high degree condi- 
tioned by the monetary and foreign- 
exchange policies followed in Sweden 
after the abandonment of the gold 
standard in 1931. 


Tae EMPLOYMENT LEVEL 


Emergency projects have naturally 
almost exclusively been of importance 
for employment in the home market. 
The increase in the volume of indus- 
trial production by 35 per cent. from 
1929 to 1936 obviously does not mean 
a corresponding increase in employ- 
ment, because technological improve- 
ments in recent years have reduced the 
need for labor power in relation to the 
volume of goods produced. It is 
possible, however, by other means to 
give an approximately correct compari- 
son of the present employment level 
with the earlier ones. The net addi- 
tions of male workers from 1929 to 
1936 as a result of the population in- 
crease in the 15-65-year age groups 
were at least 160,000 persons. This 
addition—as well as a considerable 
number of women workers—has ap- 
parently been absorbed, since unem- 
ployment is no greater than in 1929. 
Since the bottom of the depression, at 
least 240,000 men (the net addition of 
labor power, 1932-1936, plus reem- 
ployment of the unemployed) must 
have received employment in some 
branch of work. 

The figures just cited mean that 
Swedish economic life in 1936 and 1937 
shows an employment level whith is 
considerably higher than that of the 
earlier boom year 1929. Export in- 
dustries had not reached this high 
employment level by 1936. 

Another comparison, given in Table 
4, which shows developments from the 
boom year of 1929 to the crisis year of 
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TABLE. -DECLINE or Exrpto~Ment, 1929-1933 





(Index figures) 
y Numzer of Working Tne | Total Completed Total 
or Employee Workers; Per Worker Work Hours Wages Paid 
BL) 2! eee EE ae les 100 100 100 
1950. kerariran arsaa lew 99 99 101 
LID a E EE E E E A 94 86 88 
LUG? A EE lanes Èr 90 78 77 
TOSS coset ce eks whew te a 92 78 Y7 


1933 may throw further Ezkt on the 
effect of the crisis on the d=zr2e of em- 
ployment in Sweden. 

From this table it appears zhat as a 
result of the combined in-Lience of a 
decline in the number o? employed 
workers, a decrease in tze working 
time per worker, and a weg2 decline 
during 1932, the total wag= payments 
within industry in 1932 ar-1 1933 de- 
clined by 23 per cent compared with 
1929, and by 24 per cent corspared with 
1930. For various reasons ~ is difficult 
to estimate the absolute loss in the pur- 
chasing power of wages suffered by the 
families of industrial worker as a result 
of unemployment, shorter w-rẸ periods, 
and, to a less degree, reduction in 
wages; but a reasonable stimate of 
the amount of this loss yielc the result 
that during the bottom rear of the 
depression the absolute ‘2xrchasing 
power of wages was about 200,000,000 
kr. below that of the top year of the 
previous boom.® 

To complete the index tazle’ for the 

€ This does not include, of coersse, the pur- 
chasing power which unemplo-«d industrial 
workers acquired through financs: support re- 
ceived in some form from the st:te the com- 
munes*or the labor unions. 

7 It must be observed that the +dex numbers 
for employment do not give a correct picture of 
the changes in fotal employmen%. Jnemploy- 
ment was not proportionately high=- ir 1936 than 
in 1929, and between these year... as has been 
shown, the number of persons of waking age had 
grown considerably. ‘That the erxoleyment in- 


dex for 1936 for industrial enterprises represented 
in the table does not exceed the 22% figure by 


pericl of economic decline, the same 
serie. are given in Table 5 for the re- 
cove-y period. 

As may be seen from ‘Table 5, the 
numser of employed workers during 
1983-1936 increased by 20 per cent, 
the awerage work period by 9 per cent, 
the total number of work hours by 31 
per cnt, and the wage total by 35 per 
cent.. What purchasing power of the 
wage. had been lost before 1933, was 
regained and somewhat increased dur- 
ing 1333-1936. 

“As a result,” observes the Social 
Board, from whose publication the 
abov- index series have been taken, 
“the sudget of employment and wages 
has :n 1936 reached a considerably 
higher level than during the year 1929.” 

In the interpretation of these index 
series, however, attention must be 
paid to what the Social Board states 
more aan 2 per cent (while at the same time the 
volum= of industrial production had grown 35 
per cent) is due to the rapid technological and 
other mprovements (“rationalization”) within 
industzy proper, characteristic also of the last 
boom ‘period. The expansion of employment 
appears to have occurred largely in those em- 
ploym=nt sectors outside of industry proper, 
which are not reported in the statisties under the 
headirz of industry, such as business and com- 
munic-tions, service industries, the crafts and 
“smalF industries, building activity, and so 
forth. Conditions were about the same during 
the 1920’s. Because of technological and other 
impro~ements in industry, its expansion did not 
provole any considerable rise in employment 
withinindustry proper, but did so in what may 
be considered the secondary fields which are de- 
pendemt upon industry for their development. 
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TABLE 5—Inorease or EMPLOYMENT, 1933-1936 








(Index figures) 
Yes Number of Working Time | Total Completed Total 
à Employed Workers; Per Worker Work Hours Wages Paid 
1950 oe bees 85 92 78 77 
| LS any ee ee a E 92 98 80 88 
DOOD esentiuns yin aratain’ 08 97 99 96 96 
LOG PON T EE, 102 100 102 104 





concerning the limits of their validity. 
This comment is made: 


The index series cannot completely re- 
flect changes in. the degree of employment, 
since they do not include new enterprises or 
those which have been completely closed 
down. The result is that in periods of 
economic revival, when the number of new 
enterprises is often many times the number 
of those closed down, actual employment 
increases somewhat more rapidly than the 
index series here calculated indicate. 


The Social Board further states: 


Developments have been of quite a dif- 
ferent nature during different years. Dur- 
ing 1933 the labor supply was practically 
unchanged because the effects of a some- 
what increased work period per year and 
worker were to a large degree canceled by a 
reduction in the number of employed work- 
ers. On the other hand, improved oppor- 
tunities for work during 1934, compared 


with 1933, were expressed both in new em- 
ployment and in re-employment of workers. 


For the entire period 1933-1936, as 
has been indicated above, the increase 
in the number of workers in all branches 
of industry (20 per cent) was considera- 
bly greater than the increase in the 
work period per worker (9 per cent). 


A Home-Marxket REVIVAL 


Table 6 may serve to throw further 
light on the problem discussed above 
concerning increases in employment 
within export industries as compared 
with home-market industries. It re- 
fers to employment in 1933 and in 1936, 
in the branches of industries covered 
by the investigation, expressed in per- 
centages of the employment in 1929. 

The difficulty for certain export in- 
dustries of substantially increasing the 
number of workers appears quite 


TABLE G6—EMPLOYMENT IN EXPORT INDUSTRIES AND Home-Marxer INDUSTRIES, 
1933 anD 1936 COMPARED WITH 1929 


Employment in Percentages of 1929 Figures 


Industries 
1933 1936 
Metal mining and metal. ..... 0... cee ee eee 81 lls ow. 
Stone, clay, sand, ete... . 2... ccc cee eee eee 71 85 à 
Wogd products ensar rna CIA ee YANE E CEEA 73 80 
Paper and printing. ......,.ssueanuasnerenssreso 85 92 
Food products. sss siesesea anii dan eiennenn 97 103 
Textile and clothing................... | Seen e 100 116 
Leather, hair, and rubber... 20.02.00. cee ee eee 104 118 
MAGICA Ls 04-4 oae meas wn ee eas Ee ORES 82 83 
DOU esmai a e ehh Pas NAS 85 102 
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clearly from Table 6. The lumber in- 
dustry in 1936 remained 20 per cent 
under the 1929 level. (TEe reduction 
was entirely in the sawmill _ndustry; 
furniture factories employed considera- 
bly more workers.) Chenical indus- 
‘tries, including the mate industry, 
remained 17 per cent below 1929. The 
low figures for earth and stone indus- 
tries are connected with the difficulties 
in the exportation of pa-inzg stones. 
The brick industry, which is included 
in the same group, experiesced, on the 
contrary, a boom year in 1336. 

These statistics indicate that the 
business revival as reflectec in employ- 
ment figures presented, as Eate as 1936, 
to an overwhelming degree th2 charac- 
ter of a home-market re-ival. This 
fact appears also if one sepazates the 
above-mentioned industries nto com- 
petitive industries and prot2=cted home- 
market industries. By 1936 the com- 
petitive industries had reached only 99 
per cent of the employment of 1929, 
while the corresponding figure for the 
protected home-market incuszries was 
110. 


A SUCCESSFUL Poricr 


It is customary and, in ny opinion, 
quite proper to regard the Swedish un- 
employment policy as successful. One 
should not forget, however. that while 
Sweden in 1932-1934 experienced the 
most severe economic cisi in its 
history, its depression, even at its 
worst, did not approack enywhere 
near the depth which it reached in most 
other countries. The diffieilties which 
Sweden had to overcome seemed to 
the Swedish people extremely serious, 
but they were obviously rot so great 
as the corresponding diiiculties in 
other countries. 

The adherents of the ney unemploy- 
ment policy, prominently represented 
by the Social Democratic government, 
are justified, of course, 12 assuming 


that without the measures proposed by 
that government the depression would 
have continued its downward march. 
This assumption is supported by the 
fact that during 1932 and the first 
months of 1933 economic paralysis in- 
creased, a natural consequence of a crisis 
situation met by a passive attitude 
on the part of the state authorities. 
The opponents of the new unemploy- 
ment policy assume with a certain 
degree of justice that the economic 
curve would have turned upward dur- 
ing the summer of 1933 even though 
the special intervention of the Social 
Democratic government had not been 
forthcoming, since 1933 actually 
showed an Increase in exports com- 
pared with 1932. On the other hand, 
the proponents of the new policy can 
point to the unemployment figures 
when they claim that the increase in 
exports had no effect on the labor 
market in 1933, for statistics show 
that the number of unemployed was 
181,000 in January 1933 and 172,000 
in January 1934, a decline which was 
too insignificant to mean anything 
more than that the depression had been 
merely arrested during the year instead 
of becoming worse. 

If one accepts the point of view that 
a certain, but halting, convalescence 
had begun in the economic field in 
1933, one may nevertheless conclude 
as established that the new unemploy- 
ment policy powerfully strengthened 
such tendencies during 1934 and pre- 
vented the stagnation in exports dur- 
ing 1935 from causing arelapse. From 
the summer of 1934 onward recovery 
was in full swing and is also definitely 
reflected, as has been pointed out 
earlier in some detail, in the rapidly 
sinking unemployment figures. 


Tur ANTI-crRISIS POLICY 


We have presented a summary re- 
port of what is ordinarily referred to as 
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the unemployment policy. The Swed- 
ish unemployment policy cannot, how- 
ever, be appraised solely with refer- 
ence to the nature and the scope of 
the program for providing work. ‘This 
was but one aspect of what one may 
call a general anti-crisis policy. 

This anti-crisis policy consisted of a 
whole series of measures of a political- 
economic nature, coordinated, sup 
porting each other, and of such a 
nature that independently, but espe- 
cially jointly, they served the same 
end, namely, to create favorable condi- 
tions for a general economic revival 
and a victory over the crisis. A basic 
principle of the expansionistic policy 
which was formulated in 1933 was a 
planned coordination between the meas- 
ures in the various fields of economic 
and social policy. 

In this series of measures one may 
include, in addition to the emergency 
projects, an agricultural policy which 
maintained the purchasing power of 
the farmers without increasing too 
much the living costs of other popula- 
tion groups; a financial policy which by 
financing public works through loans 
mobilized latent financial resources 
without too great a burden on the tax- 
payers; a monetary policy which aimed 
at a certain reflation of the price levels, 
of raw materials and industrial prod- 
ucts while keeping the purchasing 
power of the consumer’s krona as 
nearly constant as possible; and a for- 
eign-exchange policy which smoothed 
the road for increased exports and 
made it possible to preserve relative 
freedom in trade with other countries. 

That the emergency projects held a 
prominent place in public discussion 
was probably due to the fact that the 
political battles surged around them 
versus reserve projects, while, on the 
contrary, the agricultural, monetary, 
and foreign-exchange policies have not 
since 1933 been the object of any-great 


differences of opinion in Sweden. But 
it serves no purpose to isolate emer- 
gency projects from the general crisis 
measures, view them by themselves, 
and say: “That is what did it.” In the 
political program which was designed 
to defeat the crisis, each individual 
part played such a réle that if one of 
them had been absent the rest would 
not have gained the favorable results 
which may actually be recorded. 


FINANCING THROUGH BORROWING 


This leads me to the wider relation- 
ships of the Swedish anti-crisis policy. 
First, I propose to discuss briefly the 
problem of the financing of expanded 
state activity during 1933 and 1934. 

The orthodox conception in Sweden 
concerning the management of state 
fmances was that all government ex- 
penditures for nonincome-yielding pur- 
poses should be financed from tax 
funds. The program for providing 
work, which was proposed to, and in 
the main adopted by, the Riksdag of 
1933, included work projects which to 
at least 80 per cent were nonincome- 
producing, even though, to my way of 
thinking, they were in general of great 
value to the community and its citi- 
zens. The program could not have 
been seriously proposed had the idea 
been to secure the necessary funds 
through taxation. 

Direct taxes on income and wealth 
were estimated, aside from stamp 
taxes, to reach 140,000,000 kr. in 1932 
and 183,000,000 kr. in 1933. The 
cost to the state of the program for 
providing work was estimated in 1933 
at 173,000,000 kr. As may Bé seen, 
had 80 per cent of this been secured 
by direct taxation, income and wealth 
taxes would have had to be doubled. 
Such a tax policy would have been 
paralyzing instead of stimulating to 
private economic enterprise. In car- 
rying out the program it was imapossi- 
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ble, therefore, to follow ths crthodox 
conception with regard to tł financing 
of state expenditures. 

The financing of the new and great 
unemployment costs by bcrrowing 
offered a possibility. Th2 Swedish 
money market during 193€ and 1934 
was easy and funds were abundant. 
A large government loan “or invest- 
ment purposes could be floated without 
detriment to the possibilites for pri- 
vate capital placements. ‘Lhe interest 
rate was more favorable han ever. 
It was therefore decided b adopt a 
loan policy. Although the opponents 
of the new unemployment pclicy, in 
their eagerness, often declared that we 
had entered upon a polxy which 
might ruin government finar ces, confi- 
dence in the financial strenztk of the 
state was not in the least disturbed. 
The. special crisis loans wer in great 
demand on the money market and 
proved to be very easy to pEce. 

When it was decided tc adopt a 


policy of borrowing, protettion was | 


desired, however, against -langerous 
consequences. There was to be no 
great burden shifted to tLe distant 
future. Therefore the plar included 
that the loans should be repaid during 
the next boom period. The amounts 
to be borrowed for the batlle against 
unemployment were therefcre to un- 
dergo a rapid amortization. For the 
loans of 1933 the amortizat-on period 
was estimated at four years. In order 
to assure such rapid repayment there 
were introduced higher taxes on in- 
heritances and gifts, calculated to bring 
in an annual amount of abort £5,000,- 
000 keto be used for the anprtization 
of the short-term loans. Thais policy 
was continued in 1934, whem tae spe- 
cial nonincome-yielding unemployment 
appropriations were estimated at about 
167,000,000 kr. It was estimated that 
the loans of both years could be repaid 
during a seven-year period. 


The principle for the balancing of 
the budget introduced in 1933 can be 
said to involve that the budget is not 
to be balanced per year but per busi- 
ness cycle, by increasing deficits during 
the depression phase of the cycle and 
surpluses during the boom years. As 
early as 1935 it was possible to balance 
the budget again, and the considerably 
reduced appropriations for combating 
unemployment were then transferred 
to the tax budget. 

The tempo of economic recovery 
was much more rapid than one dared to 
expect in the beginning. Tax receipts 
increased very rapidly. The income of 
the government both from taxes and 
from its so-called “business enterprises” 
grew as economic revival progressed. 
By the spring of 1936 the government 
was able to propose the final liquida- 
tion of the short-term loans by July 1, 
1937, that is, within a four-year in- 
stead of a seven-year period. 


Toe Monetary STANDARD 


Since 1931 Sweden has had a free 
currency. When it was introduced, 
the country was in straitened circum- 
stances. When England went off the 
gold standard Sweden had to follow, 
since England was its greatest export 
market. If Swedish currency had not 
followed the British pound, the possi- 
bility for exports from Sweden would 
have been greatly reduced. By adopt- 
ing a paper standard, Sweden was not 
placed in a worse situation in so far as 
its sale of export products was con- 
cerned, but rather improved its posi- 
tion. A monetary policy which would 
have led to an added reduction of our 
exports over and above the natural de- 
cline during the general world crisis 
would, obviously have intensified the 
depression in Sweden and would have, 
like increased taxes, counteracted the 
results of the measures which were 
taken to. speed recovery. What we 
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were reluctantly forced to adopt be- 
cause of the pressure of conditions 
created by the British action in 1931 in 
connection with the MacDonald Cab- 
inet crisis, we have since willingly ac- 
cepted. We thereby escaped the strong 
deflationary tendencies, with continued 
falls in prices, from which the gold 
standard countries have suffered. 

While we were freed from the burden 
of deflation, it was important, on the 
other hand, to escape the danger of in- 
flation. A monetary program was 
prepared as early as 1982 containing 
guidance for the Riksbank. This pro- 
gram fixed as the goal for the Riksbank 
that it should protect the purchasing 
power of the consumer’s krona. After 
the fear of inflation had dissolved and 
it was shown that the fall in prices con- 
tinued, though modestly, the program 
was modified to permit a reasonable 
increase in wholesale prices so long as 
this did not produce any important 
rise in living costs. It was feared that 
increased living cost during the prog- 
ress of the crisis would lead to economic 
difficulties, since it could not be as- 
sumed that such a rise could at the 
time be compensated by a rise in 
wages. ‘The monetary policy should 
not result in a weakening of the pur- 
chasing power of the wage earners. 
Such a weakening would certainly have 
increased the difficulty of selling cer- 
tain mass articles, compressed certain 
parts of production, and counteracted 
the efforts to expand employment. 


RESTORATION OF PURCHASING 
POWER 


Earlier in this article we emphasized 
that the crisis brought a decline in the 
wage income of the working classes, a 
decline of 23 to 24 per cent compared 
with the previous boom period’s top 
years of 1929 and 1930. The wage 
sum of 1932 was estimated as being 
about 400,000,000 kr. lower than that 


of 1929. In the more purposeful anti- 
crisis policies introduced in 1933, a 
rather important point of view appears, 
namely, that one should attempt to re- 
store and eventually to improve the 
purchasing power of the working 
classes. When the emergency projects 
were planned, one counted not only on 
the stimulation of industrial produc- 
tion by means of large orders for ma- 
terials, but also on the fact that the 
restoration of the purchasing power of 
the wage earners would increase the 
sales of important consumers’ goods 
like foodstuffs, clothing and shoes, fur- 
niture, and so forth, with the result 
that within these fields an increase in 
production would be brought about. 
Behind the anti-crisis policies of 1933 
lay, as has already been said, a point 
of view which in essential respects was 
the very opposite of the conception 
which had given rise to the earlier and 
dominant policy of curtailment. The 
very creation of emergency projects, 
carried out under conditions governing 
the open labor market without any 
special restrictive rules, brought about 
the cessation of the rather strong move- 
ment in wage reductions which began 
in 1932. By 1934 it was shown that 
the new unemployment policy not only 
meant increased employment, but also 
aided in creating possibilities for a 
small increase in industrial wages. 
Just as industrial workers had dur- 
ing the pressure of the crisis seen their 
wage incomes fall with comparative 
rapidity, the farming classes, the sec- 
ond great population group in the 
country, had seen their incomes con- 
siderably reduced through thell in 
the prices of most agricultural prod- 
ucts. Experience indicates that during 
periods of economic pressure on the 
farming classes, industrial depressions 
become deep and of long duration; the 
support for the disposal of industrial 
products which rests in the purchasing 
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power of the agricultural population 
wavers. 

The bottom of the prices of agricul- 
tural products was reachec, generally 
speaking, in 1932 and 1933. ard corre- 
sponded then to about 70 >er cent of 
the price level before the criss. Had 
the state authorities not taken any 
measures to support produc-ion at that 
time, it is probable, in view of price 
movements on the international mar- 
ket, that a further decline in prices 
would have taken place in Sweden. 
On the basis of rather dependable cal- 
culations, the 1932 income from agri- 
culture was 103,000,000 kr. below the 
1929 level. By that time. Lowever, 
measures had been taken to support an 
Increase in prices with regarc. tc cereals, 
sugar growing, and milk production, 
and these measures brought agriculture 
an inecme of 62,000,000 kr. ‘Without 
such support, the income frem agricul- 
ture would consequently nave been 
165,006,000 kr. below tha: of 1929. 
That the effects of the egricultural 
crisis nevertheless were very serious 
may be seen by the fact, fcr instance, 
that the annual number of farmers de- 
clared bankrupt was doublec from 1930 
to 1932. The desire to avcid an eco- 
nomic catastrophe involving tke farm- 
ing population, and the desize to arrest 
the contraction of the 2urchasing 
power of the farmer, which v.as danger- 
ous for the industrial poruletion as 
well, combined to provoEe further 
measures to aid agricultural produc- 
tion. 


AGRICULTURAL Prick Eoracy 


Asafs for the agricultural policy, 
certain prices were set whic. as a rule 
were fixed in relation to tLe average 
prices of 1925-1929. When regulatory 
measures in 1934 were for the first time 
dealt with in their entirety and given a 
more coordinated form, it vas hoped 
that the support measures ~yould raise 


the prices of agricultural products to 75 
per cent of the averages already men- 
tioned. This conservative aim, which 
still meant low prices in relation to the 
predepression period, was assumed to 
be in the interest both of the general 
public and of the farmer, and depended 
essentially ‘on the fact that price in- 
creases should not be permitted to rise 
faster than the increases in the Income 
from wages. It was feared that a sud- 
den rise in the prices of foodstuffs 
would decrease consumption, to the 


‘detriment of all parties concerned. 


The production capacity of agriculture 
rose rapidly even during the crisis 
years, and the price policies had to be 
so designed that an increase in con- 
sumption could be expected. To these 
factors certain psychological considera- 
tions had to be added. Experience 
has shown that a profound economic 
crisis creates favorable soil for despair 
in many quarters. It was therefore of 
the greatest importance from a social- 
psychological point of view that im- 
provements in the conditions of the 
farmer on the one hand, and of the 
wage earner on the other, should be so 
directed that they would parallel each 
other as much as possible, for then the 
one group could not be made antag- 
onistic to the other. 

In 1936, after it had been shown that 
the costs of agriculture (wages and the 
consumption goods of agriculture) had 
risen to a considerable degree, the 
Riksdag recommended that prices should 
be permitted to vary from a low level, 
corresponding to 85 per cent of the 
average prices in 1925-1929, to a high 
level which might lie somewhat above 
the latter prices. 

Had no support measures been taken, 
the income from agriculture would have - 
been in 1933, 188,000,000 kr., and in 
1934, 236,000,000 kr., below that of 
1929, or 28 and 36 per cent respec- 
tively. 
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TABLE 7—Estimates or Price Gams AnD Price Losses in AGRICULTURE DUE TO REGULATION 











(In Millions of Kronor) 

Nature of the Product 1929 | 1980 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | Total 
Wheat ss rrenan aore ee 8 27 17 85 34 19 | —3 137 
BiG ERNE 0 | 13 6 | 14 | ı7 | 10 | -2 58 
A E E A TE eee tee T by si 2 9 4 4 19 
Sugar beets......... Eeka 6 9 2 10 Il 12 12 12 74 
Milica ce, Otis de Sees 29 65 | 154 | 148 | 148 539 
BOGE oo shes irc do EEE 0 6 21 22 49 
PONG: p25 0 Mwai yok ears 0 0 31 35 66 
Eggs... ..ccccccceeeeceeeees 98 | 29 | 30 87 
Total price gains............ 6 | iv | 42 | 62 | 197 | 260 | 269 | 246 | 1,029 
Increase in expenditures for 

maize and oilcake fodder... 10 15 20 19 64 
Total price gains less the above 
17 42 62 117 | 245 249 | 227 965 


increase in expenditures. ... 6 


The important effect for the restora- 
tion and the increase in the purchasing 
power of the farm population which the 
various measures aiding agriculture 
have had is illustrated in Table 7. 

It may be of interest to know that 
when the prices in the international 
market rose in 1936, the measures 
taken with regard to cereals caused the 
farmers to receive a lower income on 
such grains than they would have re- 


ceived had the prices in the interna- 
tional market been permitted to exert 
their full power. 

As appears from Tables 7 and 8, 
Swedish agriculture during 1933-1936 
would have had an income totaling 
838,000,000 kr. less than that received, 

‘had no measures been taken to 
strengthen the purchasing power of the 
farmer. Such a loss would have been 
an economic blood-letting of agricul- 


TABLE 8—IncomsE FROM THE SALE or AGRICULTURAL Propucrs Luss tan EXPENDITURE 
For Mazs anp OrtcaKkse FODDER 


(In Millions of Kronor) : 
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ture which undoubtedly would have 
carried thousands of farmers to their 
financial ruin and put the brakes on 
the effects of recovery efforts in other 
fields. l 

From the point of view of unemploy- 
ment it is of considerable importance 
that agriculture should yield to its 
workers such incomes that they can 
normally purchase necessary tools, 
maintain their buildings in a satisfac- 
tory manner, and, generally speaking, 
supply themselves with industrial prod- 
ucts of various kinds. A serious de- 
ficiency in the farmer’s ability to sup- 
ply such needs not only lowers his 
standards, but also decreases the op- 
portunities for employment in indus- 
try. Anti-crisis policies have been 
designed not only to aid the landed 
farmers through the measures taken, 
but also to help the landless agricul- 
tural workers to receive a reasonable 
share of the increased revenues brought 
to agriculture by the state program. 
The plan of a considerable reduction in 
wages in 1932 was therefore, at the re- 
quest of the government, postponed in 
the main, and beginning with 1936 the 
poorly paid agricultural worker has en- 
joyed an improvement in standards of 
living through considerable wage in- 
creases. In addition, a legal limit on 
working hours was introduced, as a re- 
sult of which it has been estimated that 
the working time for cowherds has 
been shortened by over 16 per cent and 
the working time for other agricultural 
workers by 10 per cent for the year in 
question. 


_Hapsine IMPROVEMENTS 


A description of Swedish unemploy- 
ment policy would not be complete 
without indicating what has been done 
with the money appropriated for 
emergency projects. The most impor- 
tant result from a general social point 
of view is undoubtedly the vast num- 


ber of projects for home repairs and 
improvements in the rural areas. Up 
to the present time, no fewer than 
60,000 houses have been rebuilt or 
newly constructed, which means that 
old and more or less unhealthful dwell- 
ings have been replaced by dwellings 
more nearly hygienically satisfactory, 
for from 250,000 to 300,000 persons. 
For the city population, a house-pro- 
duction program aided by state sub- 
sidies has been carried out which cer- 
tainly has contributed to restrain 
tendencies to increases in rentals. The 
special program proposed in 1934 and 
adopted in 1935, to provide families 
having many children with roomy 
dwellings at reasonable rentals, was 
prompted by a desire to aid in the so- 
lution of an unemployment as well as a 
population problem; but its greatest 
importance lay in the fact that the pre- 
viously customary overcrowding in the 
case of large families has begun to be 
relieved, especially to the benefit of 
children from the point of view of both 
health and morals. By coordinating 
the unemployment policy and the so- 
cial housing policy in the manner just - 
mentioned, housing has advanced to 
first rank among the social problems to 
be solved. 

Housing improvements in the rural 
areas belong to the small projects. 
Each such project has involved a cost 
which:on the average has not reached a 
couple of thousand kronor. Among 
these projects one might also include 
the approximately 5,000 subsistence 
homesteads for workers which have 
been set up as one part of the unem- 
ployment policy but which besides 
serve to give the formerly landless lum- 
berjacks some assistance in gaining a 
livelihood. Among the small projects 
one mzy also generally count the nearly 
40,000 projects in the form of land 
drainage, underground drains, manure 
protection, and forest protection, which 
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have been of value to silviculture and 
agriculture. 

Furthermore, we dada note that 
out of 364,500,000 kr. expended for 
emergency projects, nearly 228,000,000 
kr. have gone into building enterprises 
of different kinds. Among such proj- 
ects one may mention the erection of 
248 elementary schoolhouses, the build- 
ing of 61 bridges and 72 fishing harbors, 
and improvements in connection with 
different trade harbors. 


Have tHe Goars Been REACHED? 


If one desires to evaluate compre- 
hensively the results of the Swedish 
anti-crisis policy, it is necessary to in- 
quire into the extent to which the goals 
fixed for the policy were reached. It 
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of money wages, while the level of real 
wages to a large extent remained at the 
pre-crisis level even during the most 
difficult depression period. During the 
years of recovery living costs have in- 
deed been slowly rising, but they re- 
mained in 1936 considerably below the 
1929 level; by 1934 real wages exceeded 
their highest earlier level and have since 
been rising somewhat. Without going 
into detail concerning the various fac- 
tors influencing this development, it 
may be stated that the goals which were 
fixed for both the monetary policy and 
the agricultural policy have been 
reached. 

So far as the labor market is con- 
cerned, developments have not belied 
the expectations which were enter- 


TABLE 9—lInpEx CHances IN WaGEs AND Livine Costs 


1929 1930 


1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 


ES | | EME | MINH | iat | | | ee aeara eT 


100 
100 97 


Wage income per year 101 


Cost of living. .............: 


Real wage per year.......... 100 104 


might appear as if the purpose of the 
monetary policy, designed not to in- 
crease living costs to any large degree, 
were contrary to that of the agricul- 
tural policy, which aimed to increase 
prices of foodstuffs. 

The modest increase in the price of 
food products which was recommended 
when the assistance measures for agri- 
culture were introduced did not pre- 
vent the monetary policy from becom- 
ing rather successful, because the price 
of other consumers’ goods which influ- 
enced living costs continued to drop. 

The changes in wages and costs of 
living appear from Table 9, in which 
the 1929 figures equal 100. 

It appears from these figures that 
the pressure of the economic decline 
brought a (compared with most coun- 
tries, relatively modest) fall in the level 





97 92 92 96 98 
94 92 91 91 92 93 
103 99 101 105 106 


tained concerning the effects of the 
anti-crisis policies which were carried 
out. The economic situation is now 
such that on the whole, normal condi- 
tions have been restored. To this re- 
sult have contributed the measures for 
the maintenance of purchasing power, 
the agricultural policy and the emer- 
gency projects, the money policy, the 
foreign-exchange policy, and exports. 
Within certain trades there is a lack of 
labor power, but there is still a slight 
excess of unskilled workers. 

The problems which stilkrgmain to 
be solved pertain largely to two prov- 
inces; Bohuslin and Visternorrland— 
our “depressed areas.” The problem 
in the case of Bohuslän is associated 
with the paving stone industry. Be- 
fore the depression, 90 per cent of this 
industry depended upon exports, which 
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cannot be expected to rise to their 
former level in any near future. The 
problem for Västernorrland is bound up 
with the fact that the main industries 
of that area are built on forest prod- 
ucts. Within these industries the de- 
termined rationalization process has 
deprived some thousands of workers of 
employment in their old trades since 
the depression. This does not mean 
that unemployment in these provinces 
iS aS serious as during the crisis. On 
the contrary, a strong decline has taken 
place even there: in Bohuslän, from 
9,600 in December 1933 to 2,200 in 
December 1937; and in Västernorrland, 
from 16,300 to 2,700 during the same 
period. 

At present the efforts of the govern- 
ment are mainly directed to improving 
conditions in these areas, especially by 
guiding new enterprises into them, 
thereby endeavoring to bring about a 
greater variation in their industrial 
life; and, furthermore, by training and 
transferring into other trades the youth 
from the homes of stonecutters and 
sawmill workers who are now in the 
15—25-year age group. 

Aside from the unsolved problems 
just mentioned, unemployment in Swe- 
den is lower than it has ever been be- 
fore. To a large extent it may be said 
that the goal of the unemployment pol- 
icy has been reached. From the point 
of view of results, it makes little differ- 
ence whether one cause or another of 
this fortunate outcome is given chief 
credit. 

As to the goals which otherwise were 
set for the anti-crisis policies, it may 
sufficeetetrefer to a matter already 
stated, namely, that the general eco- 
nomic revival permitted the repayment 
of the extraordinary depression loans 
within four years, and that the state 
finances are at present the object of re- 
vision which, so far as it can be judged, 
will give the Swedish government 


greater resources than ever to meet 
difficulties which may eventually arise. 
The special crisis loans never exerted 
much pressure on the Swedish money 
market. ‘The supply of free capital 
was always great and the interest situ- 
ation has not been materially changed 
during the last two boom years. 

The conclusion is inescapable that 
the Swedish anti-crisis policies have 
done well, considering the goals which 
they aimed to reach. 


LESSONS FROM EXPERIENCE 


During the past years certain experi- 
ences have, however, been acquired 
which can serve as guides if again there 
should come a period of mass unem- 
ployment to be combated by emer- 
gency projects on a large scale. In the 
Swedish program for securing work in 
1933 and 1934 there were included both 
large projects, such as gigantic hospi- 
tals and bridges, the completion of 
which required a long time, and small 
projects, which individually required 
only from one to (at the very most) six 
months. Of these latter there were 
nearly a hundred thousand. Experi- 
ence has taught us that a great number 
of small projects is more valuable in a 
crisis period than large projects, even if 
the latter cannot be completely avoided. 
The advantage of the small projects is 
partly that they can be rapidly liqui- 
dated in response to possible improve- 
ments in economic conditions, and 
partly that they can be scattered to all 
corners of the community. ‘To the ex- 
tent that unemployment strikes all 
parts of a country, it can therefore be 
dealt with wherever it exists. Large 
projects may have to be completed 
even when the passage of the crisis 
makes them no longer defensible as un- 
employment works, and they do not 
afford a sufficient distribution of em- 
ployment opportunities. Furthermore, 
our experience shows us that a very 
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important share of emergency projects 
should require materials. 

Another experience refers to prepa- 
rations. In 1932 Sweden was com- 
pletely unprepared. When projects 
are set In motion by the community, a 
large number of formalities must often 
be observed, plans and drawings must 
be prepared, different authorities must 
make reports on whether the project in 
question is needed, whether the plans 
are acceptable, and so forth. If land 
is to be bought before the project can 
be started, it is necessary to negotiate 
with owners. When communal proj- 
ects are involved, a waiting period 
must be observed before a decision 
takes legal effect,8 and so forth. 

8 Every person who lives in a commune has a 


right to appeal to state authorities from a decision 
of the commune to which he objects. 


Such troubles of different kinds may 
frequently require many months and 
may considerably delay the starting of 
work. 

In a society which desires to be well 
armed against a crisis, such obstacles 
to quick action must be removed be- 
forehand. Plans, drawings, and the 
necessary negotiations for a large num- 
ber of projects should be constantly on 
file to be brought out and begun with- 
out delay when the emergency arises. 
New emergency projects are now being 
planned in Sweden, and unless a de- 
pression were to strike us unawares 
within the very near future, this should 
enable us to take immediate and pow- 
erful counter actions should we have 
the misfortune to be again exposed 
to a period of crisis of an economic 
nature. 


Gustav Möller has been Minister of Social Affairs 
since late 1936, having previously held the same posi- 
tion for varying periods since 1924. He was secre- 
tary of the Social Democratic party in 1916, and 
editor of The Social Democrat, the party’s leading 
newspaper, from 1921 to 1924. 


The Care of the Indigent in Sweden 
By Karı J. Hoyer 


OOR relief in Sweden has its roots 

in the period when Christianity 
was introduced in that country. It 
obviously took a long time before the 
attempts at collective aid, which are 
discernible at an early period, de- 
veloped into what we mean by care of 
the indigent. As early as 1763, how- 
ever, there was issued a decree which 
_ gave to poor relief an external organi- 
zation which in many respects can be 
perceived in its present form. 

The care of the indigent was ex- 
tremely defective until the 1920s. 
During the first decades of the century 
men and women with a sense of civic 
responsibility created a strong public 
sentiment for reform, and their labors 
resulted in a new poor law, passed by 
the Riksdag in 1918. With the excep- 
tion of minor changes, this law is still 
inforce. When after twenty years we 
examine its provisions, we are im- 
pressed by its close similarity to the 
older legislation. The great humani- 
zation of poor relief which has occurred 
in the last decades undoubtedly de- 
pends just as much on the new spirit 
which has stamped, and still character- 
izes, the work of the relief agencies as 
it does on the provisions of the act of 
1918. Since the organization of the 
agencies of relief is, however, too 
closely bound up with century-old 
traditions, the care of the indigent still 
shows anePoidable and serious defi- 
ciencies, especially in certain parts of 
the country. 

In the rush of legislation which has 
characterized recent years, especially 
in the field of social insurance and so- 
cial hygiene, the care of the poor has 
been ignored. Not until last year did 
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the authorities of the state give recog- 
nition to the view that a reform of poor 
relief was necessary. At the end of 
1937 a committee was appointed 
which, among other things, has been 
charged with the drafting of a proposal 
for a revision of the law. We there- 
fore have reason to expect that a re- 
form, probably of a very thoroughgo- 
ing nature, will occur in this impor- 
tant field within a not too distant 
future. 


Bases ror Poor RELIEF 


The principal bases for poor relief in 
Sweden are the same as those found in 
other countries. It is characterized, 
for instance, by the assumption that 
aid given should depend upon the cir- 
cumstances in the individual case. 
Aid is given only when a need exists, 
and the form and the scope of this aid 
are determined after investigation. 
In each instance, therefore, a careful 
study must be made of all circum-. 
stances which may influence the deci- 
sion with regard to the existence of a 
need and the choice of the form which 
assistance should take. 

By its very nature, the care of the 
indigent is complementary to other 
forms of social aid, and this character- 
istic has become more and more evi- 
dent as social insurance has developed. 
If, for instance, a person receives a 
people’s pension but the amount is not 
sufficient for his necessities, it falls to 
the task of poor relief agencies to sup- 
plement his pension until his income is 
sufficient for his support and care. Tf 
no relief can be secured through other 
sources, the poor relief agencies must 


supply, it. 
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ORGANIZATION OF Poor RELIEF 


Even during the Middle Ages one 
may see traces of a system whereby 
each parish supported its needy resi- 
dents. Although responsibility for 
poor relief has since that time been in 
part, and for given periods, assumed 
by the state, local responsibility has 
never been abolished. From the end 
of the eighteenth century until today 
it is, generally speaking, true that each 
commune (parish, town, city) must 
organize and manage poor relief within 
its borders as well as pay the cost of 
such relief through taxes placed upon 
the members of the commune—sup- 
plemented, however, by certain sub- 
sidies. 

Most of our rural communes, the 
parishes, originated with the introduc- 
tion of Christianity. The people who 
together created a church, and for 
whom this church became a focal 
point, formed a parish. Since the 
prosperity and the density of the popu- 
lation of the various parts of the coun- 
try differed extremely, the parishes 
came to differ greatly in size. In the 
main, the century-old boundaries of 
the communes remain unchanged. 
Altogether, there are at least 2,500 
communes, with populations which 
vary from barely 100 to 500,000. 
Since each of these communes must 
take care of indigents within its area, 
it is obvious that such aid must exhibit 
great variations in different localities. 
All the provisions of the poor law ap- 
ply to all communes, regardless of size. 

Within each commune the care of 
the needy is managed by a poor relief 
board selected by popular vote. This 
board administers relief and makes 
decisions concerning it in each indi- 
vidual case. One of its members is 
selected as chairman, who is the execu- 
tive officer and generally represents 
the board, being empowered to° take 


action on behalf of the board in emer- 
gencies which may arise between meet- 
ings» In other respects, each com- 
mune may regulate administrative 
details in accordance with its needs. 
In small communes, the chairman 
takes care of everything; in middle- 
sized communes, the members of the 
board take active part in the work it- 
self, as district supervisors; and in 
large communes, one or more salaried 
public assistance workers may be en- 
gaged by the board. In exceptional 
cases, some member of the commune Is 
elected to assist the board in its work. 
At present, there is a tendency toward 
an increased use of salaried workers. 
and a coordination of the care of the 
indigent with other branches of social 
work, especially child care, unemploy- 
ment relief, people’s pensions, and 
temperance work. In some cities, a 
joint bureau, usually called the “Soctal 
Work Bureau,” has been set up to en- 
gage in all these different tasks. 
Although poor relief is first and fore- 
most a communal matter, the state au- 
thorities have not been able to forgo 
an exercise of control over the work 
and the giving of advice and informa- 
tion. Supervision is exercised by the 
county administration,! assisted by 
poor relief consultants. There are 
nine such consultants in the country, 
one for each two or three counties, and 
they also serve as consultants in child 
care. The central authority for poor 
relief is the Royal Social Board, which, 
assisted by the state inspector of poor 
relief and child care, works for the 
purposeful organization of hg care of 
the indigent and its proper develop- 
4 Sweden is divided into twenty-four counties 
(Lin) and the city of Stockholm. In each 
county there is a governor, who is a state officer. 
He is assisted by a chief clerk, a chief account- 
ant, and other officials, and exercises jurisdiction 
in some administrative questions, as well as 


being the highest police authority in the county 
and the supervisor of judicial administration. 
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ment. The inspector directs to a cer- 
tain extent the work of the consultants, 
and is in various ways at the disposal 
of the county administration. 


Scorn oF Poor RELEF 


The poor law distinguishes between 
two types of cases: in some cases the 
poor relief board is obliged to grant 
aid, while in others the granting of 
aid is discretionary. This division, 
through which the needy under certain 
conditions are guaranteed assistance, 
is something peculiar to Swedish legis- 
lation. Aid is obligatory when, for in- 
stance, the needy person is a juvenile 
—that is, under sixteen years of age— 
or is incapable of earning his hvelihood 
on account of old age, sickness, or other 
incapacity. In such cases the poor 
relief board must give necessary sup- 
port and care, and in the case of a 
juvenile it must provide for his educa- 
tion, with the provision, however, that 
if the juvenile must be given such care 
outside his home this shall be done by 
the child welfare board, in accordance 
with the law on child and youth wel- 
fare. The child welfare board is, like 
the poor relief board, a communal 
agency and is responsible for impor- 
tant tasks in the field in which it is 
engaged. 

The most important group of per- 
sons needing assistance who are not 
guaranteed aid in the form of poor re- 
lief are the unemployed. For this 
group the state has in varying degree 
provided aid outside the province of 
poor relief, but such aid has been far 
from gufGZeient to care for all of the un- 
employed. To a large extent, there- 
fore, these unemployed have been de- 
pendent on poor relief agencies, and as 
a rule have received the needed assist- 
ance from that source. During the 
severe periods of unemployment 
after the World War, unemployment 
played, as a matter of fact, a dominant 
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rôle in the extension of the scope of 
poor relief. 

In accordance with the law, poor re- 
hef boards.must by suitable measures 
prevent future need for relief, as, for 
instance, by assisting a person to set up 
a kiosk or to secure a sewing machine. 
In smaller communes, however, such 
efforts are, as a rule, rarely made be- 
cause of financial stringency. 

Concerning the amount of relief to 
be given to the needy, it is held that 
the recipient shall not be maintained 
barely above the starvation level, but 
that he shall receive what in the lo- 
cality where the relief is given is gen- 
erally regarded as necessary for sub- 
sistence. ‘The level of relief shall 
therefore stand im a close relation to 
the living standards of the people. It 
is a fact that the great increase in the 
standard of living of the Swedish peo- 
ple in late years has seen a correspond- 
ing rise in the level of relief. 


Dory or SUPPORT 


It is obvious that each citizen must, 
according to his ability, support him- 
self; but in addition, each one is obli- 
gated to support certain close relatives 
to such an extent that they shall not 
need poor relief. This maintenance 
duty implies that if the duty is not ful- 
filled and relief must therefore be 
given, the poor relief board has a right 
to reimbursement from those on whom 
the duty devolves. 

Children and parents are mutually 
responsible for support, regardless of 
age, and the same holds for husbands 
and wives. Whether the child was 
born m or out of marriage makes no 
difference. No maintenance duty ex- 
ists, however, between brothers and 
sisterse or between a person and his 
grandchildren. We might mention, 
however, that such a duty exists on the. 
part of a married person toward his 
partner’s child by an earlier marriage, 
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or toward the latter’s illegitimate child 
in cases where that partner is person- 
ally responsible for its care. 


Forms or Poor RELIEF 


The needy person must apply to the 
poor relief board in the commune 
where he is living. Application may 
be made to the chairman of the board, 
to a member, or to a salaried assistant. 
An investigation is then made regard- 
ing the living conditions of the appli- 
cant, as well as the nature and the 
scope of his need. At the same time 
an attempt is made to determine in 
what manner assistance can best be 
rendered. Relief may be given in 
various forms, the usual ones being 
home aid or care in an institution— 
that is, outdoor aid and indoor aid. 

Aid in the home should be first con- 
sidered, and institutional care should 
be considered only when the former 
might be abused or when circum- 
stances render institutional care im- 
perative. If relief has been given in 
the home, the poor relief board shall 
see that it is used properly and shall, 
on the whole, attempt to keep an eye 
on the recipient’s conditions and help 
him to take care of himself in the best 
possible manner. Personal attention 
to and interest in the needy are very 
important phases of poor relief work. 

In earlier times, relief agencies fre- 
quently provided board for the needy 
person—that is, contracts were made 
with private persons who, in return for 
compensation, would take care of him. 
This form of relief is now used very 
rarely, but in some cases 1t may still be 
suitable. 

If home aid is not suitable, institu- 
tional care would be the normal sub- 
stitute, either in an institution be- 
longing to the commune, the county 
council? or the state, or in some 


? In each county there is a county council 
composed of at least twenty members, elected 


other public or private institution. 

One of the finest aspects of Swedish 
poor relief today is found in the com- 
munal institutions for the care of the 
indigent. The law places upon each 
commune the responsibility to main- 
tain, alone or jointly with other com- 
munes, an institution for the care of 
the needy. Very small communes, 
however, may make arrangements 
with other communes whereby they 
secure a right to utilize the latter’s 
Institutions. 

As a result of these provisions there 
have grown up, here and there in the 
country, Institutions which are usually 
referred to as “old-age homes.” ‘They 
have replaced the older and notorious 
almshouses, and, generally speaking, 
maintain very high standards. One 
may judge the value placed upon the 
old-age home when one considers that 
it is becoming more and more common 
for people with incomes of their own 
to apply for admittance to these homes 
as paying guests. The size of the 
homes varies, and they number around 
1,460. They frequently have a farm 
attached to them, but this 1s becoming 
gradually less common. 

As the title “old-age home” indi- 
cates, these institutions are primarily 
designed as places of refuge for old per- 
sons. But poor relief agencies often 
have to care for middle-aged or 
younger persons who for various rea- 
sons (often mental deficiency) cannot 
take care of themselves. Finally, our 
hospital system, in spite of the mag- 
nificent development which it has un- 
dergone and is still undergoing, is not 
yet so complete that all who need care 
in a special hospital or special sana- 
torium can be placed in such an in- 
stitution. There is often no other way 


for four years by the towns and villages in the 
county. Some of the largest cities have their 
own town councils and have no representation 
in the county council. 
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out than to place some in the com- 
munal institutions for the care of the 
needy. 

This fact naturally creates diffi- 
culties at times in the proper func- 
tioning of these institutions as old-age 
homes, but as the years go by this 
problem is becoming less and less 
significant. 

Sometimes the poor relief agencies 
must take care of persons who are a 
disturbing element in the old-age home 
because they have a hot temper or are 
possessed of psychic peculiarities with- 
out being infact ill. It is often a ques- 
tion here of persons who, judging from 
their life histories, may be designated 
as asocial, Such individuals may be 
transferred from the old-age home to 
a workhouse. Each commune is; of 
course, not required to maintain a 
workhouse. The establishment of 
such institutions devolves upon the 
county councils or on the larger cities 
not represented in the county councils. 
The workhouses have an additional 
task, namely, that of receiving persons 
who persistently fail to support them- 
selves or their families. 

If the person in need of poor relief 
requires care in a hospital, a sanato- 
rium, or an institution for the abnor- 
mal, and if there is a vacancy in such 
an institution, the poor relief board 
shall arrange for his admission and 
shall pay the necessary charges for his 
eare.. In this manner, the poor relief 
boards in a large measure provide for 
care in such institutions. The fees ex- 
pended by the board are, as a rule, the 
lowest necessary for care in a public 
ward of effaivalent to the fee paid by 
paying patients for corresponding care. 
Such fees are far below the actual cost, 
and the balance is paid by the agency 
responsible for the hospital—that. is, 
the state, the county council, or other 
administrative unit—out of general 
tax funds. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR RELIEF 


When responsibility for poor relief 
was placed on the communes, it be- 
came necessary to determine in some 
manner to what commune a citizen be- 
longed from the point of view of poor 
relief——in other words, it became nec- 
essary to define the meaning of legal 
residence. In principle, an effort has 
been made to refer each citizen to the 
commune which received most benefit 
from him during his working life. In 
practice, however, it has been impos- 
sible to observe rules which would 
completely meet this demand. The 
present rule governing legal residence 
holds that a person has such residence 
in the commune where he was regis- 
tered for tax purposes during the year 
prior to his application for poor relief. 
However, the residence established at 
the age of sixty remains his legal resi- 
dence for hfe. A married woman 
shares her husband’s legal residence. 
Legitimate children have the father’s 
residence until theyare sixteen years of 
age, and illegitimate children have the 
mother’s residence until the same age. 

It has already been stated that poor 
felief shall be applied for in the com- 
mune in which the needy person lives. 
This rule is obviously necessary in or- 
der that each person shall have the 
opportunity to receive aid no matter 
where he lives, but it carries with it a 
provision that if a person is found to 
be.a resident of another commune, a 
transaction must take place between 
thetwocommunes. The costs should, 
of course, be carried by the commune 
in which the applicant has his legal 
residence. 

Detailed and rather complicated 
rules exist to cover reimbursement be- 
tween communes. Reimbursement is 
made only in the case of obligatory 
poor relief, and only to an amount 
which may be regarded as necessary to 
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meet the needs of the case. If it is not 
a question of merely temporary as- 
sistance, it may happen that the re- 
cipient of relief is returned to the com- 
mune of which he is a legal resident. 
Such a step may not be taken, how- 
ever, without permission of the county 
administration unless the recipient 
himself gives his assent. 

The whole system of communal re- 
sponsibility, the rules of legal resi- 
dence, and reimbursement between 
communes, as well as the procedure of 
transportation, has given rise to unfor- 
tunate and notorious quarrels and 
suits between communes, and has fre- 
quently caused suffering for the needy 
themselves. ‘The difficulties are as old 
as the system. Even if because of the 
rising sense of social responsibility 
they are less frequent than before, it 
remains one of the most important 
tasks of the committee previously 
mentioned to find a better system for 
the sake of the private citizen and the 
community as a whole. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR RELIEF 


The recipient of poor relief is obli- 
gated to reimburse the commune— 
that is, relief is regarded as a loan of 
which the commune can demand re- 
payment. If there is good reason, the 
poor relief board may, however, de- 
cide not to demand reimbursement. 
Reimbursement for poor relief given 
to a child can never be taken out of his 
later wage earnings. If the recipient 
who is accepted for permanent care 
owns or receives income, the poor re- 
lief board can appropriate it. If there 
is a person who has the duty of sup- 
port, the poor relief board can demand 
reimbursement from him. If the 
board concludes that a person who has 
earlier received assistance is in a posi- 
tion to reimburse it, or that the person 
who is legally responsible for the sup- 
port of a recipient is in a position to 


reimburse the board for the expendi- 
tures it has made for the latter’s care, 
and if the person in question refuses to 
repay, the poor relief board may ask 
the county council to order him to 
make payments. The council must 
then investigate whether or not the 
person who should make the reim- 
bursement, or some part thereof, 
would by so doing lose the necessary 
means for the support of himself and 
his family. If such is the case, the 
board’s request will be denied; but if 
the council decides that the person in 
question should reimburse the poor re- 
lief board for its expenditures, the 
board may seize his property. 

Punitive measures can be applied by 
the poor relief board to the person who 
is obliged to make reimbursement only 
when he has failed in his duty to sup- 
port his wife or a minor, and only when 
his failure is due to his laziness or in- 
difference which has made necessary 
the granting of obligatory relief to his 
wife or children. In such instances, 
the poor relief board may cause the 
internment of the negligent bread- 
winner in a workhouse, where he can 
be kept for a maximum of one year at 
atime. The purpose of such a meas- 
ure is to bring home to him a better 
conception of the importance of the 
fulfillment of his duty as a breadwin- 
ner. In most cases the threat of such 
internment is sufficient. The work- 
houses have in this respect served an 
excellent function, while at the same 
time, as has already been mentioned, 
they have been used for the care of 
relief recipients who have.been very 
difficult to manage. ï 

The right to reimbursement from 
recipients of poor relief or from those 
responsible for their support has been 
exercised in various ways by the com- 
munes. Often a certain indifference is 
observable, but more frequently there 
is too great severity, depending upon 
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the personal attitudes of the chairman 
and the members of the poor relief 
board, and frequently upon the eco- 
nomic situation of the commune. 

If the commune cannot receive re- 
imbursement from a private person, 
it is possible in some cases to obtain 
reimbursement from the:state or from 
the county council. The state will 
reimburse the commune for relief 
granted to one who is not a Swedish 
citizen, as well as for a citizen whose 
legal residence cannot be determined. 
Even though the latter has been estab- 
lished, such reimbursement may be 
made if the person has lived uninter- 
ruptedly for at least three years out- 
side the commune of his legal residence 
without having during this time re- 
ceived any poor relief from that com- 
mune. The bond between the home 
commune and the relief recipient is in 
such cases regarded as so tenuous that 
it would not be reasonable or fair to 
place the expenditures for his care 
upon that commune. 

Tf relief has been given to an alien, 
the poor relief board shall, within four- 
teen days, apply to the county admin- 
istration for the transportation of the 
recipient to his home. The Swedish 
state cannot, of course, support an 
alien except temporarily. An excep- 
tion is made in the case of citizens of 
the other Scandinavian countries— 
Denmark, Finland, and Norway. Be- 
tween these states and Sweden a 
treaty exists which, among other 
things, stipulates that the deportation 
of a needy person shall take place only 
under certgin circumstances, and that 
if he is permitted to remain in the 
country where he is living his home 
country will, in accordance with cer- 
tain regulations, reimburse the former 
for its relief expenditures. 

If, however, reimbursement cannot 
be had from the state, the commune 
still has a right to be reimbursed by 


the county council for the care of the 
poor, in so far as that care has been in 
the form of confinement in a public 
hospital. Because of this provision, 
the expenditures for hospital care do 
not, as a rule, burden the communal 
treasury, and therefore it has become 
much easier than formerly for those in 
need of hospitalization to receive it. 
The county council’s duty of reim- 
bursement in such instances was pro- 
vided by the law of 1918, and the in- 
creased possibilities for hospital care 
thus created for the poor mark one of 
the greatest gains made by that law. 

It cannot be denied that there have 
come to light attempts at abuse of 
these opportunities of receiving hospi- 
tal care through the poor relief agen- 
cies. Less ambitious citizens counted 
on getting free care although they 
were not penniless. When the poor 
relief board wanted to obtain reim- 
bursement for what had been paid to 
the hospital, such patients attempted 
to persuade the board to demand in- 
stead reimbursement from the county 
council. Popular reaction to such 
procedures soon became evident, and 
now a patient who has been hospital- 
ized at the expense of the poor relief 
boards cannot escape repayment of 
these costs if he possesses the means. 


COMMUNAL EXPENDITURES 


Expenditures for which reimburse- 
ment cannot be secured from the re- 
cipient, from those who are by law re- 
sponsible for his support, or from the 
state or the county council, must be 
met by the commune. This sum 
forms the lion’s share of the expendi- 
tures. In late years the costs of poor 
relief in the entire country have to- 
taled approximately ninety million 
kronor a year. Of this sum, not more 
than two million kronor have been re- 
paid by private persons. From two to 
three mnillion kronor have been paid by 
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the state, and between eleven and 
twelve million have been paid by the 
county councils. The communes have 
consequently been compelled to ex- 
pend about seventy-four million 
kronor from their own public funds. 


Ricurts oF RECIPIENTS 


Formerly the poor relief board had 
rather wide powers over the relief re- 
cipient. He was, as a matter of fact, 
regarded as under guardianship. 
Nowadays the board has no such 
rights. However, a person who re- 
celves permanent poor relief is obliged 
to engage in labor which is assigned to 
him by the board, in so far as he is able 
to carry on such work. This regula- 
tion has practical importance only for 
those who have been placed in old-age 
homes. Although most people do not 
enter such homes until their working 
days are practically over, they are 
nevertheless often able to share in the 
lighter tasks in house or garden. 
Such work, however, does not need to 
be compulsory. On the contrary, it 
becomes a means of creating better 
feeling and better unity in the institu- 
tion. Theinstitutional executive must 
obviously also have certain disciplin- 
ary powers. As a last resort, the 
county administration may, upon ap- 
plication, sentence an incorrigible re- 
cipient to compulsory labor. 

If one who applies for relief is denied 
it by the poor relief board, or does not 
receive relief to the extent or in the 
form he desired, he may appeal to the 
county administration, which. has the 
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power to order the poor relief board to 
grant relief (only of the obligatory 
type, however). It is not necessary 
for the county council to await the 
lodging of a complaint. It may initi- 
ate measures whenever it receives in- 
formation concerning any mismanage- 
ment. 

In disputes between private persons 
and communes, or between different 
communes, the decision of the county 
council may as a rule be appealed 
to the Audit Court in the capital, 
and in certain instances to other au- 
thorities. 

Although Sweden now, through so- 
cial insurance and other measures, 
gives its citizens aid and support in 
other forms than poor relief, the scope 
of the latter’s functions has been main- 
tained to an astonishing degree. The 
number of recipients, for instance, in- 
cluding all who received merely tem- 
porary or financially insignificant 
grants, was in 1935 about 537,000, 
or 8.6 per cent of the population. The 
great majority of these received as- 
sistance in their homes (about 443,- 
000), while about 84,000 were hospi- 
talized, and 44,000 were cared for in 
old-age homes. 

Everything indicates that poor relief 
will continue to play an important rôle. 
This realization has caused the ap- 
pointment of the committee to which 
reference has been made. It is to be 
hoped that this committee’s work may 
mean a most progressive continuation 
of the excellent reforms of the last two 
decades. 
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Child Welfare Association, Stockholm; member of 
the government commission to revise and coordinate 
Swedish social policy; editor of the Journal of Poor 
Relief and Social Work; and author of “A Swedish 
Citizen’s Safety Against Destitution: Poor Relief 
and Social Insurartce” (in Swedish) and numerous 
articles in journals of social work. 


Social Insurance in Sweden 


By Tor JERNEMAN 


OCIAL insurance in Sweden may 
be said to rest to a large extent on 
the principle “help yourself as long as 
you can and society will help you after- 
wards.” This aid-to-self-aid principle 
is basic to the social insurance systems 
of most European countries. In ac- 
cordance with it, Swedish social insur- 
ance consists not solely of elements 
which have exclusively the character 
of insurance, which among other things 
means that the participants in the in- 
surance, through their premiums, meet 
all the costs both of its administration 
and of its benefits. To a large extent, 
the community has assumed the re- 
sponsibility for paying certain parts of 
these costs. As a matter of fact, the 
community has, to a much greater ex- 
tent than is customary in other coun- 
tries, assumed responsibility for the 
financing of social insurance, for the 
contribution of employers toward its 
financing is chiefly limited to the pay- 
ment of the main costs of insurance 
against industrial accidents and cer- 
tain occupational diseases. In Sweden 
this branch of social insurance has, 
however, developed more as an insur- 
ance for employers than for employ- 
ees, although it is the latter who in the 
last analysis enjoy its benefits. In the 
social insurance system of other Euro- 
pean countries it is customary for the 
employers to pay a rather important 
share of the costs. 
o a” ; 
DistincrivE FEATURES 
From a close study of social insur- 
ance in Sweden it may appear as if cer- 
tain social insurance benefits hardly 
differed in principle from poor relief. 
In this connection, however, we should 
note that poor relief and social insur- 
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ance are chiefly distinguished by the 
fact that in the former the existence 
of a need must always be established, 
while in the latter, more or less impor- 
tant deviations from this principle are 
permitted. In social insurance there 
is substituted for the rather narrow 
determination of immediate need in 
the individual case, the ascertainment 
of the right to assistance on the basis 
of certain general rules which have 
reference to income during a certain 
period of time, either during the years 
immediately antedating the approach- 
ing period of assistance or during the 
year just preceding the granting of the 
benefits. Briefly, the payment of so- 
cial insurance benefits is as a rule not 
dependent on the proof of need, al- 
though in certain cases an investiga- 
tion of the recipient’s income is made; 
while the distribution of poor relief is 
regularly dependent on the establish- 
ment of need in the individual case. 

A notable feature in Swedish social 
insurance is that, with one important 
exception, it does not limit economic 
protection to persons engaged in the 
service of others, nor—as is the case in 
some other countries—does it include 
only those who are ordinarily regarded 
as belonging to the laboring classes. 
In Sweden there is in this respect 
no distinction between workers and 
others. Sickness insurance, invalidity 
and old-age insurance, and survivors’ 
insurance do not in principle differen- 
tiate between, for instance, the inde- 
pendent worker or the employee, or 
between the industrial worker and the 
owner of a farm. Social insurance 
against industrial accidents and occu- 
pational diseases, and unemployment 
Insurance, cover, on the other hand, 
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only those engaged in the service of 
others. This is due to the character 
of these forms of insurance and not at 
all to an effort to favor employees as 
compared with independent workers, 
such as craftsmen or small farmers. 

Swedish social insurance laws are im 
certain instances, like some of the laws 
of other countries, based on the legal 
duty of the citizen to participate in the 
insurance. The types of insurance 
which require obligatory participation 
are industrial accident insurance, old- 
age insurance, and invalidity insurance. 
The last two cover, with insignificant 
exceptions, the entire population, the 
employees and the independent work- 
ers, the rich and the poor. Sweden is 
probably the first country in the world 
which has organized a compulsory so- 
cial insurance which includes all citi- 
zens. 

In the following pages a brief analy- 
sis of each of these branches of social 
insurance will be given. This analysis 
will follow an order dictated by tradi- 
tion and therefore without considera- 
tion for chronology, the order of im- 
portance, and so forth. 


SICKNESS INSURANCE t 


Swedish sickness insurance is of a 
voluntary character—that is, no law 
makes it obligatory for certain citizens 
to participate in such insurance. We 
have already stressed that the right to 
participate is not limited to certain 
groups of citizens. This right is regu- 
lated entirely with reference to the age 
and the health condition of the appli- 
cant. 

The agencies furnishing sickness in- 
surance are the sick benefit funds or 
societies, organizations formed by the 
insured persons themselves. . If the 


t The term “sickness insurance” has been re- 
tained in the translation, although in the United 
States the term “health insurance” is commonly 
used. ' 


rules and the activity of such a fund 
are in accord with pertinent provisions 
of the law, the fund can be accepted as 
a so-calledapproved fund, which means 
that it has a right to state subsidies 
in accordance with established rules. 
One of the conditions of acceptance as 
an approved fund is that no other such 
fund exists within a given geographic 
area. l 

As to its organization, the activity 
of the Swedish sickness funds exhibits 
a peculiarity in that the funds are clas- 
sified into two categories, namely, local 
and central. A member of a local sick- 
ness fund is by that fact a member of a 
central fund, smce membership in a 
local fund alone is not permitted. 
Membership in a central fund alone— 
certain cities excepted—is permitted 
only in an area where no local fund has 
been established. 

The local fund’s field of work is as a 
rule a commune, urban or rural. How- 
ever, it is generally required as a con- 
dition for the existence of such a fund 
that its members within a commune or 
within the area of its activity shall 
number at least one hundred. The 
central funds cover areas which in- 
clude a large number of communes 
held together by a certain administra- 
tive framework. The boundaries of 
these areas have been so fixed that 
each fund covers one or more counties, 
i.e., a kind of secondary commune. 

The reason for the division into local 
and central funds is that the local or- 
ganizations, which are as a rule small, 
could not be assumed to possess the 
economic strength which would enable 
them to withstand the financial‘strains 
which might arise if several of their 
members were to fall victim to pro- 
longed periods of illness. The central 
funds were therefore established, since 
with their much larger membership 
their financial resources would be 
greater and they were made to carry 
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the costs of prolonged and therefore 
more costly illnesses. 

A right to membership in a local 
fund exists for every man or woman In 
the age group 15-40 who resides in the 
area within which it functions and who 
is in good health and suffers from no 
defect which causes or may reasonably 
be expected to cause a substantial re- 
duction in working power or to require 
extensive medical care. In certain 
funds the maximum entrance age has 
been raised to fifty. A right to admis- 
sion to a central fund exists for every 
member of a local fund within the area 
covered by the former (indirect mem- 
bership), and also, under the age and 
health conditions already mentioned, 
for a person who resides in the area but 
in a locality where there is no local or- 
ganization (direct membership). 


Benefits 


The benefits from this social sickness 
Insurance include reimbursement of 
the member’s expenditures for medical 
care (medical benefits or benefits in 
kind) and a cash benefit for each day 
the member isill. Certain limitations 
govern the granting of both these 
benefits. Medical benefits shall be 
granted whenever an illness requires 
the care of a physician. It shall cor- 
respond to two-thirds of the sick per- 
son’s expenditures for such care, in- 
cluding the traveling expenses of the 
physician. If the cost exceeds the 
amount fixed by regulations estab- 
lished for such circumstances, the 
amount paid by the fund to the sick 
member shall nevertheless not exceed 
two-tlfirds of the amount fixed by the 
regulations. If the patient requires 
hospital care he shall, instead of reim- 
bursement for the medical care, receive 
reimbursement for the cost of such hos- 
pital care, whether it is given in a 
public hospital or in a private institu- 
tion approved by the authorities. 


If an approved sickness fund grants 
reimbursement for hospital care, the 
fund has a right to reduce the daily 
cash benefit to the patient during his 
stay in the hospital by an amount cor- 
responding, at the most, to the costs 
for such care. But if the patient has 
a family, or if someone is dependent 
upon him for support, not more than 
one-half of the cash benefit may be 
withheld. An approved fund may 
grant medical benefits not only to a 
member but also to his minor children 
——usually, however, only in return for 
special dues. 

The cash benefit shall be granted to 
a member during any illness which re- 
sults in his disability or for the cure of 
which he should, in accordance with 
medical advice, completely abstain 
from work. In certain instances the 
fund can grant the benefit also for an 
illness which merely results in partial 
disability. No full daily benefit can 
be less than one krona or more than 
Six. 
In the case of sick benefits in the 
form of reimbursement for the cost of 
a physician’s care, no time limits can 
be fixed. The daily allowance, or pay- 
ments for hospital care, shall be made 
for a period of at least two years in the 
case of continuous sickness. Some 
funds have used this provision by 
granting the latter benefits during a 
continuous period of three years of 
illness. In one of the central funds, 
however, even the period during which 
these benefits may be given is unlim- 
ited. The cash benefit cannot be paid 
for the first three days of an illness. 
In certain instances this waiting period 
may be extended to seven days. 


M aternity aid 

Maternity aid is given by central 
funds to a women member who at the 
time of the birth of a child has been a 
member of an approved sickness fund 
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during an uninterrupted period of at 
least 270 days. Such aid is in the form 
of a maternity allowance paid in a 
lump sum of not less than 110 kr. In 
some central funds this allowance has 
been fixed at 125 kr. 

Formerly the funds were required to 
reimburse the costs of midwife care 
and of maternity care in a hospital. 
Asa result of a recent reform, however, 
both these forms of care have been 
made free to all citizens, and the sick- 
ness funds have thus been relieved of 
the burdens of these payments. The 
central funds also administer a corre- 
sponding aid to mothers who are not 
insured, the maternity allowance 


amounting to 75 kr. for each birth, the: 


costs being entirely carried by the 
state. From the right to receive a 
maternity allowance there are ex- 
cluded only those citizens whose per- 
sonal or family income is considered 
very good. It has been estimated that 
only 10 per cent of the maternity cases 
will be excepted from the right to the 
state allowance for uninsured women. 


Financing 

Sickness insurance is financed 
through contributions from the in- 
sured (sick benefit contributions), 
through subsidies from the state, and, 
in certain instances, through commu- 
nal appropriations. Contributions 
are usually paid monthly. In round 
numbers, they may be said to amount 
each month to the sum which the per- 
son in question would like to secure as 
daily benefit. A person who wishes to 
receive a daily benefit of 4 kr. would 
therefore as a rule pay a little over 4 
kr. a month in contributions. 

The state subsidies are made partly 
on the basis of the number of members 
in the fund and partly on the basis of 
the cost of sick benefits or maternity 


aid given. The subsidies established | 


on the basis of the size of the member- 


ship amounts annually to 3 kr. per 
member, and this sum is generally 
divided equally between the local and 
the central funds involved. For each 
day’s cash benefit paid, the state con- 
tributes, as a rule, 50 öre, or half a 
krona. If, however, sick benefits have 
been given for more than three years 
during a continuous case of illness, the 
state does not make this particular 
grant for the days which exceed the 
three-year limit. The state subsidy 
for medical care generally amounts to 
one-half of a fund’s expenditures for 
that purpose. The state subsidy for 
maternity aid amounts to 75 kr. for 
each birth. At present, the subsidy 
per member in the entire country 
reaches a total sum of about 13 kr. 
Communal appropriations to the sick- 
ness funds are made voluntarily, and 
only by certain communes, and as a 
rule at a fixed annual amount per 
member. 


Membership 


Memberships in the approved sick- 
ness funds total approximately 1,000,- 
000, or about 25 per cent of the popu- 
lation in the age group 15-65 years. 
These members are divided into 
twenty-eight central funds. About 
800,000 are members in approximately 
1,300 local funds. The expenditures 
of the funds for sick benefits exceed 
31,000,000 kr., of which approximately 
one-third is covered by state subsidies. 

In addition to the approved funds 
there are about 600 funds which re- 
ceive no state support. They have 
about 250,000 members. «fn these 
funds the payment of the daily cash 
benefit is as a rule hmited to from 90 to 
100 days per year. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND 
OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 


At the beginning of the century 
Sweden introduced a requirement for 
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employers within almost all of indus- 
try—the lumber industry, the mining 
industry, and the transportation in- 
dustry—to pay compensation for in- 
juries received in industrial accidents. 
The employer could insure himself 
against the risk which he ran, either 
In a government institution or in a pri- 
vate company. It was observed that 
in one way or another the injured per- 
son was often deprived of his right to 
compensation when the employer car- 
ried no insurance. 

Beginning with the year 1918, every 
employer was required to take insur- 
ance as a protection for his workers 
against industrial accidents. Such in- 
surance could be taken either in a 
state institution (the State Insur- 
ance Institution) or in a mutual com- 
pany organized for this purpose by the 
employers. Since that time the law 
has been expanded to include a num- 
ber of occupational diseases. 

Every person is insured who, in re- 
turn for a wage, is employed by 
another, without being regarded in this 
relationship as an independent worker 
or entrepreneur, as well as everyone 
who is working for another person 
without wages in order to receive 
training in a trade. In addition, the 
pupils in certain vocational schools are 
insured. Exceptions from the require- 
ment of participation in industrial ac- 
cident insurance are made for those 
who work in their own homes or in a 
place of work determined by them- 
selves, or for a person who is tempo- 
rarily engaged in work for someone 
who othegwise does not employ work- 
ers, and when work is performed solely 
for the personal account of an em- 
ployer, his spouse, children at home, or 
parents. 

In the category of industrial acci- 
dents are counted those which occur 
during the direct Journey to or from 
the place of work, provided that jour- 


ney was occasioned by or immediately 
connected with the employment. He 
who is attacked by an occupational 
disease which exclusively or to a major 
extent has been produced through the 
influence of certain pathogenic sub- 
stances such as arsenic, lead, mercury, 
phosphorus, benzol, aniline, chloro- 
form, nitrous gases, or chromic acid, 
or which has been caused by stone 
dust, light or heat rays, Roentgen rays, 
radium, or radioactive substances, may 
be compensated as in the case of indus- 
trial accidents. In addition, compen- 
sation may be granted to one who has 
been infected by anthrax, or who has 
become ill during work which consists 
of the professional giving or exercise of 
medical care, midwifery, and so forth. 

Finally, it may be noted that now- 
adays an injury shall also be regarded 
as an industrial accident when caused 
during employment through influences 
operating only during a few days, ei- 
ther mechanically, such as galls or blis- 
ters, or as a result of temperature con- 
ditions, if the injury consists of heat 


‘stroke, sunstroke, or frostbite, or is 


produced by a corroding or acid sub- 
stance. 


Benefits 

During his disability an injured 
worker receives through industrial in- 
surance medical care, medicines, and 
necessary minor prosthetic appliances, 
and—if the disability lasts more than 
three days, the day of the accident not 
included——beginning with the day af- 
ter the accident, and as long as the dis- 
ability lasts, a daily cash benefit. The 
amount of this cash benefit is fixed 
partly with reference to the disability 
and partly with reference to the an- 
nual wage income of the injured. In 
the case of total disability, the benefit 
is at least 1 kr., and not more than 
54% kr., per day. The minimum 
amount is given to one who has an an- 
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nual income from his work not ex- 
ceeding 675 kr.; the maximum is given 
to one whose annual wage income is 
2,835 kr. or over. In the case of par- 
tial disability, the benefits are reduced. 
A daily cash benefit is not granted un- 
less working capacity has been re- 
duced by at least one-fourth. 

If invalidity remains after the acute 
disability has passed, a life annuity 1s 
granted. Furthermore, payment 1s 
made for treatment which may be ex- 
pected to raise the working capacity, 
such as massage. The life annuity is 
paid in an annual sum, which, in the 
case of total disability, corresponds to 
two-thirds of the person’s annual wage 
income; or, in the case of partial dis- 
ability, a smaller amount correspond- 
ing to the extent of such disability. 
Even if the annual wage income of the 
injured exceeds 3,000 kr., however, it 
shall be regarded as fixed at that 
amount. An injured employee with 
an annual wage income of, for instance, 
9,000 kr., cannot as a rule, even in the 
case of total disability, receive a higher 
annuity than 2,000 kr. If the injured 
person’s condition requires special 
care, the two-thirds limit can be raised, 
but not above an amount correspond- 
ing to the total wage income. 

If an accident causes the employee's 
death, the following benefits are paid: 

(1) A funeral benefit amounting to 
one-tenth of the deceased’s annual 
wage income, but not less than 100 kr.; 

(2) A life annuity to widow or wid- 
ower, corresponding to one-fourth of 
the deceased’s annual wage income; 

(3) A life annuity to each of the de- 
ceased person’s children under sixteen 
years of age, amounting annually to a 
sum corresponding to one-sixth of his 
wage Income; e 

(4) A life annuity, in certain in- 
stances, to the deceased’s parents, 
amounting to not more than one- 
fourth of his wage income. . 


When totaled, the life annuities for 
a year may not exceed two-thirds of 
the annual wage income of the de- 
ceased. In certain instances, there- 
fore, a reduction has to be made in the 
annuities to his widow and child, and 
the annuity to parents must be limited 
or refused. The 3,000 kr. limit al- 
ready mentioned also carries with it 
limitations on the amount of the life 
annuities. 

In determining the extent of disa- 
bility resulting from injury, and so 
forth, consideration must be given to 
the particular skills which might be 
necessary in the trade of the injured 
person, to his age, and to earlier bodily 
defects or injuries. If the injured per- 
son has been admitted to a hospital, 
the insurance agency shall, in order 
to cover the costs of such care, with- 
hold not more than one-half of the 
daily cash benefit payable during the 
hospitalization period. 


Financing and coverage 


Industrial accident insurance is 


- financed through premiums paid by 


the employer. These premiums are 
determined on an actuarial basis with 
reference to the risk in the different 
trades and tasks which the insurance 
is intended to cover. As a contribu- 
tion to meet the administrative costs 
of the insurance, the employer further- 
more pays a supplementary premium 
consisting of a certain percentage of 
the insurance premium. 

An employer has the right to insure 
through the proper insurance body 
other workers than those he jg obliged 
to insure—for instance, children or 
parents at home—and he may even in- 
sure workers, included in compulsory 
insurance, against accidents which 
may occur during the time they are 
not at work. 

The carriers of industrial accident 
insurance are a state institution, the 
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State Insurance Institution, and a 
certain number of mutual companies 
founded by the employers. If a per- 
son who must be covered by insurance 
is not Insured by the employer in a mu- 
tual company, he is automatically in- 
sured in the State Insurance Insti- 
tution. 

Industrial accident insurance covers 
approximately 1,700,000 yearly work- 
ers. Ifthe value of annuities granted 
were to be included at their full value, 
the annual benefits of all kinds paid 
would amount to about 30,000,000 kr. 
The State Insurance Institution also 
administers industrial accident in- 
surance-—supported by state grants— 
for fishermen, as well as a system for 
granting compensation for bodily in- 
juries or illness growing out of military 
service. 


Tue INVALDITY AND Otp-AGE 
Pension SYSTEM 


In 1914 there was introduced in Swe- 
den pension insurance covering the en- 
tire population. This was designed to 
give protection to the aged as well as to 
persons disabled earlier. In Sweden, 
therefore, invalidity insurance and old- 
age insurance are united in a single 
form of Insurance. After several years 
of preparatory work this pension insur- 
ance has recently undergone a reform 
aiming to secure more effective pen- 
sions for the present generation. In 
carrying out this reform, a departure 
from some insurance principles has 
been made in certain respects, which 
accounts for the fact that the present 
system has been given the name of 
the “Deople’s pension.” 

Each registered able-bodied Swed- 
ish citizen falling within the 18-65- 
year age group must participate in the 
people’s pension system. He fulfills 
this requirement by the payment of an 
annual contribution, the amount of 
which depends upon hisincome. This 


contribution is not less than 6 kr. and 
not more than 20 kr. The minimum 
amount is paid by one whose annual 
income is less than 600 kr., and the 
maximum by one whose income is over 
2,000 kr. In the main, only those are 
exempted from payments who are re- 
celving a pension or who are receiving 
permanent assistance through poor re- 
lief agencies. 

The pension is granted when perma- 
nent invalidity has been established 
after the person has reached sixteen 
years of age, or beginning with the 
month of his sixty-seventh birthday 
even if permanent disability does not 
yet exist. Invalidity shall be regarded 
as established when a person as a re- 
sult of old age, mental or physical dis- 
ease, disability, or defect is incapable 
of supporting himself through labor 
benefiting his strength and skill. 

Pension benefits are of two kinds. 
There is granted a basic pension which 
is paid equally to men or women, in an 
amount which depends exclusively on 
the contributions paid. To each per- 
son who for at least seven years has 
promptly paid his contributions, the 
annual basic pension shall amount to 
the sum of 70 kr. plus 10 per cent of 
the total contributions paid by him. 
If all of the contributions involved 
have not been paid, or if fewer than 
seven have been paid, the basic pen- 
sion will be reduced in proportion to 
the missing number of contributions. 

A supplementary pension, paid from 
public funds as an addition to the basic 
pension, is granted to a pensioner 
whose income does not exceed a cer- 
tain amount. In Sweden the purchas- 
ing power of money varies greatly in 
different parts of the country. In or- 
der to, give to pensioners in different 
sections equally effective supplemen- 
tary grants, it has therefore been nec- 
essary to introduce into the system 
rules tending to adapt these supple- 
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mentary pensions to the living costs 
in the different localities. 

A pensioner has no right to a sup- 
plementary grant if his annual income 
reaches 457 kr. in the cheapest areas, 
600 kr. in the middle areas, or 743 kr. 
in the most expensive areas. The 
amounts mentioned apply to single 
persons; they are doubled for husband 
and wife. ‘The highest annual supple- 
. mentary pension Is the same for men or 
women: 250 kr. in the cheapest areas, 
350 kr. in the middle areas, and 450 
kr. in the most expensive areas. If 
the verified annual income of the pen- 
sioner exceeds 100 kr., the supplemen- 
tary grant is reduced by 70 per cent 
of the excess income. 

In computing the annual income of 
the pensioner there is included—with 
certain exceptions to be mentioned 
later—all the income which he may be 
assumed to be receiving for the time 
being, except the pension itself, and 
such assistance as some near relative 
may be obligated to give. 

Pension or support received by the 
pensioner through gifts, inheritance, 
or insurance not required by law, or 
as a result of his own or a relative’s 
previous employment, does not figure 
as part of the income so long as the 
total amount does not exceed 300 kr. 
in the cheapest areas, 350 kr. in the 
middle areas, or 400 kr. in the most ex- 
pensive areas. If the pensioner pos- 
sesses some capital, real estate, and so 
forth, the returns from such capital 
are assigned a higher value according 
to specific rules. In the case of hus- 
band and wife the annual income of 
each is as a rule regarded as corre- 
sponding to one-half of their combined 
annual income. 

A pensioner who is registered within 
an area close to the border of a more 
expensive area may receive a certain 
increase in his pension. Such an in- 
crease is paid by the commune, which 


has a right to reimbursement from 
state funds to the extent of one-half 
of the value of such payments. 


Financing and coverage 


The costs of the pension are met in 
part from a fund created by the con- 
tributions (the people’s pension fund) 
and partly from general public funds. 
Of the latter, the state pays the major 
share, while the communes pay a por- 
tion which is graded according to the 
living-cost area to which the commune 
belongs. The share of the commune is 
for the cheapest areas one-eighth, for 
the middle areas one-fifth, and for the 
most expensive areas—excepting the 
cities of Stockholm and Gothenburg— 
one-fourth of the amount of pensions 
paid to those whose pension was 
granted by the local pension agency 
of the commune. Stockholm and 
Gothenburg pay 30 per cent of the 
amount in question, while the state 
pays 70 per cent. 

Under the classification of living- 
cost areas now in force, about two- 
thirds of the pensioners belong in the 
cheapest areas, and about one-tenth 
in the most expensive areas. 

According to a special law, the com- 
munes may in certain instances add to 
the pensions a so-called “communal 
supplementary pension payment.” 
The pensioners number at present 
about 600,000. Of these, about 200,- 
000 receive only basic pensions, while 
400,000 also receive supplementary 
pensions. A little over 160,000,000 kr. 
per year is being paid out in benefits 
under this system. = 

In addition to the people’s pension 
there exists a system of assistance to 
the blind. Under this system, com- 
pensation is paid to a person who has 
lost his effective vision before reaching 
the age of sixty. The normal amount 
of this compensation is 500 kr. per 
year. 
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CHILD ALLOWANCES 


For various reasons, pensions paid 
to the children of certain deceased 
persons—in other countries such pen- 
sions usually fall under the heading of 
survivors’ insurance—have in Sweden 
been assimilated with benefits paid 
to the children of certain incapacitated 
persons. These two categories of pub- 
lic assistance have been given the 
common designation of “child allow- 
ances.” Although this system is not 
based on contributions paid by those 
insured, an attempt has been made to 
give it certain characteristics of social 
Insurance in order to bring a more ra- 
tional and appealing form of economic 
assistance than is poor relief to chil- 
dren who need it for their support and 
education. 

This public solicitude for children 
has not been dictated only by humani- 
tarian reasons, but even more by the 
community’s own interest in rearing 
upright citizens. The purpose has 
also been to systematize as much as 
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volved, it is stipulated that during the 
first two years of life the allowance 
shall annually be increased by 60 kr.. 
The same rights to these allowances 
are enjoyed by legitimate, illegitimate, 
and adopted children. 

One group of children eligible for 
these allowances is formed by the or- 
phans. For them the annual amount 
is, in the cheapest areas, the middle 
areas, and the most expensive areas, 
300, 360, and 420 kr. respectively. If 
the child has an income not derived 
from its own labor and which entirely 
or to a considerable extent may be ex- 
pected to cover the costs of its main- 
tenance and education, no allowance 
shall be granted, or its amount ad- 
justed to the circumstances. 

The other group includes children 
whose fathers are dead or are invalids 
in the sense established by the peo- 
ple’s pension law, as well as certain 
other categories of children described 
in paragraph 4, section 2, of the law. 
For these children, allowances are paid 
in annual amounts as shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Cheapest Middle Most Expen- 
Area Area sive Area 
(kronor) (kronor) (kronor) 
For elder eee ee cee eee 240 300 360 
For 2 children 2245-56-44 ideeen n e wane was 420 525 630 
For S child retry eri san ca hve 04 T EARE 600 750 900 
For each child beyond that number............ 120 150 180 


possible all aspects of assistance in this 
field. For certain reasons, however, 
children for whom it has been impossi- 
ble tb eStablish legal paternity do not 
participate in child allowances. 

Child allowances are paid until the 
month during which the child reaches 
the age of sixteen. They are graded 
according to living-cost area and are 
furthermore differentiated by two 
types of children. For all children in- 


Deductions are made according to 
the following rules: If the annual in- 
come of the mother or the disabled 
father in the three living-cost areas 
mentioned exceeds 600, 800, or 1,000 
kr. respectively, or if the latter is mar- 
ried and his and his wife’s joint annual 
income is more than 900, 1,125, or 1,350 
kr. in the three areas mentioned, the 
child allowance shall be reduced by 70 
per cent of the excess income. The 
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income is computed on the basis laid 
down in the people’s pension law. If 
the child itself has an income not de- 
rived from its own labor, the share of 
the allowance which falls to such child 
shall be reduced by the amount of the 
independent income. Prepaid allow- 
ances to which the child may be en- 
titled shall also be regarded as income. 

If the mother marries an able- 
bodied person, the child allowance is 
canceled. The same action is taken 
if income on the basis of which a child 
allowance has been fixed is later in- 
creased to such a size that the right 
to an allowance no longer exists. Gen- 
erally, if the income undergoes impor- 
tant changes, the allowance may be in- 
creased or reduced. 

Matters concerning child allowances 
are dealt with by the Central Pension 
Board and the local pension boards. 
Applications are presented to the lat- 
ter’s chairman, who shall, well in ad- 
vance of action on the application at a 
meeting of the board, notify the chair- 
man of the local child welfare board. 
The latter, or some other member ap- 
pointed by his board, has the right to 
participate in the pension board’s dis- 
cussion of the case but has no voice in 
its decision. According to the law, the 
commune may make advance pay- 
ments on child allowances which have 
been applied for. 

The costs of the child allowances 
are carried by the state and the com- 
munes. The latter share in the same 
proportions as those fixed for supple- 
mentary pensions. The costs to the 
state have been estimated at about 
16,000,000 kr., and those of the com- 
munes at 3,000,000 kr. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE, 


State-supported unemployment in- 
surance is voluntary. The state con- 
tributes to the unemployment assist- 
ance societies, or funds, organized’ by 


the workers themselves, if these organ- 
izations meet certain legally specified 
conditions and carry on their work 
according to established rules. In or- 
der to be entitled to a state subsidy 
these funds must be accepted as ap- 
proved unemployment funds by their 
supervisory body, the Social Board. 
Such funds have hitherto been na- 
tional in scope, each covering certain 
categories of workers. Asa rule, they 
have been organized by the particular 
trade unions to which these workers 
belong. The fund is in principle, how- 
ever, independent of the trade union. 
It is to be open to all workers within 
the field of its work, and therefore its 
constitution cannot as requirement for 
membership prescribe that the appli- 
cant shall belong to any special trade 
union. 

Only real wage earners have a right 
to participate in the state-subsidized 
unemployment insurance. Independ- 
ent workers, or those employed by cer- 
tain near relatives, have no right to be 
members of an approved unemploy- 
ment fund. No one may at the same 
time be a member of more than one 
approved fund. A rather large group 
of workers has been excluded from 
unemployment insurance, namely, 
home workers. The reason lies in the 
dificulty in organizing an effective 
control over their unemployment. 

In order to be entitled to unemploy- 
ment benefits, a member must be six- 
teen years of age or over, able-bodied, 
and free to accept work. Further- 
more, he must have entered an appli- 
cation for work with a puhlic em- 
ployment bureau and must have met 
certain conditions with regard to the 
payment of contributions. Benefits 
may therefore be paid only to able- 
bodied members who are unemployed 
through no fault of their own 'and who 
have paid certain necessary contribu- 
tions to the fund in question. No 
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benefits may be paid to a member who 
is directly involved in a labor dispute. 

The reference to contributions 
means that no right to benefits exists 
for a member who has not paid at least 
fifty-two weekly contributions, of 
which at least twenty-six must have 
been paid during the last twelve 
months before the beginning of his un- 
employment. In addition, it is to be 
noted that the contributions for a 
given week fulfill the requirement only 
if during that week the member was 
on vacation or was engaged for a suffi- 
ciently long period in work, in the hire 
of another person and paid for in 
wages. 

For those engaged in a trade which 
to a large extent is seasonal, the pre- 
scribed number of contributions which 
must have been paid during the last 
twelve months may under certain con- 
ditions be reduced from twenty-six to 
twenty. 


Benefits 


The daily cash benefits paid by an 
approved unemployment fund shall 
be fixed at an amount not over 6 kr. 
and, as a rule, not under 2 kr. Each 
fund may within the limits mentioned 
fix the amount of the daily benefit 
which the fund wants to use. No ben- 
efit is paid to any member until a 
waiting period of at least six days has 
passed. A new waiting period is not 
required of a member if his unemploy- 
ment is interrupted by work which 
lasts not more than eighteen days, or 
by sickness, childbirth, compulsory 
milifary- service, and so forth, if the 
member immediately applies for as- 
sistance when his temporary work or 
other interruption is over. The max- 
imum benefit period has been fixed at 
156 days during twelve successive 
months. A fund has the right to fix a 
shorter maximum period, but none be- 
low 90 days. Asa rule, the constitu- 


tions of these funds permit benefits to 
be paid for not more than 120 days 
during a twelve-month period. 


Financing 

Unemployment insurance is financed 
through contributions paid by the in- 
sured and through state subsidies. 
There are no contributions from the 
employers. The contributions are as 
a rule paid for each week during which 
the member has been employed at 
work paid for by wages and not car- 
ried out in the member’s home. The 
weekly contributions for a daily bene- 
fit of 2 kr. amount to from 20 to 45 
dre; for 3 kr., from 30 to 80 öre; and for 
4 kr., from .45 to 1.40 kr. 

State subsidies are granted on a 
basis considerably different from that 
used in other countries. In order to 
enable greatly underprivileged work- 
ing groups to organize approved unem- 
ployment funds, the state subsidy is 
proportionately rather high to funds 
whose members have low daily bene- 
fits but a high average unemployment. 
To funds whose members receive 
higher daily benefits and have very Ht- 
tle unemployment, the state subsidy 
is relatively small. The subsidy is 
therefore adapted partly to the 
amount of the daily benefits and partly 
to the extent of unemployment. 

In addition to the subsidy just men- 
tioned, there is a grant made to cover 
some of the costs of administration, 
which is independent of the extent of 
the unemployment or the amount of 
the daily benefits. The amount of 
this subsidy depends on the number 
of members in the fund, so that the 
small ones receive bigger subsidies 
than the larger ones. On the average, 
this particular grant amounts to about 
3 kr. per member per year. The en- 
tire state subsidy to unemployment in- 
surance probably averages between 50 
and 60 per cent of the benefits paid. 
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Since state-supported unemploy- 
ment insurance was not introduced in 
Sweden until the beginning of 1935, 
only thirteen funds have so far been 
organized. The members in these 
funds number about 170,000. Side by 
side with state-supported insurance 
there exists an unsupported one which 
as a rule is included in the activity of 
certain trade unions and which at pres- 
ent covers not more than 200,000 mem- 
bers. 


ADMINISTRATION OF SOCIAL 
INSURANCE 


As has been mentioned, sickness in- 
surance is managed by local and cen- 
tral sick benefit funds or societies. In 
the case of a member of a central fund 
who is also a member of a local fund, 
the latter is charged with all adminis- 
trative work. The local fund thus re- 
ceives membership dues, supervises 
cases of sickness, pays sick benefits, 
and so forth. A member who belongs 
only to a central fund must turn to 
that organization both for the pay- 
ment of dues and to obtain benefits. 
Applications for maternity aid to a 
person who does not carry sickness 
insurance are made to, and benefits are 
paid by, the central fund. All sick- 


ness funds are supervised by a higher’ 


authority, at present the Pension 
Board, which is also the central au- 
thority for the people’s pensions and 
the child allowances. 

Accident insurance 1s administered 
by the State Insurance Institution 
and a small number of mutual insur- 
ance companies. The employer pays 
contributions to whichever institution 
he utilizes, and sick benefits, life an- 
nuities, and so forth, are paid by that 
institution without the intervention of 
any local agency. For the accident 
insurance agencies there exists a com- 
mon appellate body, the Insurance 
Council. If the insured believes that 


he has not been given his rights, he 
may appeal to this Council to secure 
an adjustment. 

The administration of the people’s 
pensions and the child allowances is in 
the hands of a locally elected commu- 
nal pension board. A person who 
wishes to receive these benefits must 
take the matter up with the chairman 
of the board through a written appli- 
cation for a people’s pension, a blind 
allowance, or a child allowance. All 
such applications are then dealt with 
by a national agency, the Pension 
Board, which as a rule is also the last 
court of appeal in such matters. The 
people’s pension and other cash bene- 
fits are distributed by mail. 

The administration of unemploy- 
ment insurance is in the hands of 
the various approved unemployment 
funds. These have, however, local 
agents in places where members are 
found. These agents receive the con- 
tributions of the insured and distrib- 
ute the cash benefits to the unem- 
ployed. 

There is no systematic cooperation 
among the different social insurance 
administrations. In Sweden an at- 
tempt has been made to secure a cer- 
tain unity in the public assistance sys- 
tem by the creation m certain com- 
munes of a social registration bureau, 
where information is gathered on the 
different types of benefits paid out to 
one and the same person. Since at 
present, however, the forms of assist- 
ance are numerous, difficulties are 
great both for the private citizen and 
for the community as a whole., To 
achieve order in social aid, an impor- 
tant public investigation has just been 
instituted, the result of which, it is 
hoped, will lead to a proposal for a uni- 
fication of social care—that is, the ad- 
ministration and the regulations of 
poor relief, child welfare, and social 
insurance. 
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EFFECTIVENESS 


So far as the effectiveness of Swed- 
ish social insurance is concerned, we 
indicated at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle that as a rule it has aimed only to 
encourage self-help. A great many of 
the social insurance benefits are, m 
comparison with living costs, for in- 
stance, not so large that they suffice to 
meet the expenditures necessary for 
normal living. In the lower living- 
cost areas, however, the people’s pen- 
sion 1s probably effective for one who 
is not in need of special care, and the 
same may be said of the benefits paid 
from industrial accident insurance. 
In the more expensive areas, especially 
in the large cities, the social insurance 
benefits are, however, often msufh- 


cient, and there they must be supple- 


mented by poor relief and child wel- 
fare agencies, especially when the fami- 
lies are large. To a certain degree, 
members of families must also rely 
upon one another for assistance. 

Finally, when one considers the ex- 
tent of sickness insurance, one must 
recall that in Sweden medical and hos- 
pital care are to a large extent public 
and are paid for from public funds. 
Therefore, the charges which the indi- 
vidual pays for medical advice and 
hospital care are, as a rule, very low 
and cover only a part of the actual 
costs. In certain instances the com- 
mune pays such charges. For these 
reasons, there is less interest in par- 
ticipation in sickness insurance im 
Sweden than in countries where such 
low-priced medical and hospital care 
are lacking. 


Tor Jerneman, D.Sc., is assistant director of the 
Department for Unemployment Insurance and Em- 
ployment Exchange Administration of the Social 
Board. He is an insurance actuary and expert in 
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mental committees and has been government expert 
at the International Labor Conference in Geneva. 
Among his published works are “A Manual Concern- 
ing Old Age Pensions, Child Allowances, Maternity 
Allowances, etc.,” and (with Sven Wicksell) “The 
Influx into the Intellectual Occupations”—both in 
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Maternal and Child Welfare 


By Orro R. Wanason 


T IS not much of an exaggeration to 
claim that the modern community 
surrounds an individual with its care 
from his cradle to his grave. It is 
rather an understatement, for in real- 
ity this solicitude begins considerably 
before the cradle stage. Socio-politi- 
cal measures which are designed to 
give to the average citizen greater se- 
curity and happiness are also benefi- 
cial to the coming generation in that 
they provide for better conditions of 
care and development for children 
and youth. They may even contrib- 
ute to the removal or the weakening 
of the motives against procreation 
which today are often nourished by a 
heightened sense of moral responsibil- 
ity, combined with worry over an un- 
certain future. What has just been 
said applies, of course, in particular 
to measures which have been taken in 
late years to protect the family, and 
which represent aspects of a dynamic 
social population policy.t 


Tre PROTECTION or MOTHERS 


In maternal protection, which, as 
the term indicates, is designed to pro- 
tect the woman in her function of car- 
rier and propagator of the race, the 
desire to conserve our human resources 
actively plays a dominant rôle. In 
this instance it is primarily the ex- 
pected child that is given protection 
during its intra-uterine life. 

This protection is of a legal, hygienic, 
and economic nature. A pregnant 
woman, for instance, enjoys the pro- 
tection of the criminal law against 
abuse resulting in abortion or prema- 


tSee especially the article by Professor 
Myrdal in this issue of Toe ANNALS. 
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ture birth. The penalties for abortion 
and infanticide aim to protect the fe- 
tus and the new-born infant against 
its own mother should she wish to 
evade her maternal duties. Accord- 
ing to the law on the protection of 
workers, women workers are assured 
the necessary leave of absence at the 
time of confinement. A woman who 
is employed in industrial, construction, 
or transportation work has a right to 
secure leave if she presents a certificate 
from a physician or a midwife stating 
that she may expect the birth of the 
child within two weeks. She has the 
same right to a leave if she likewise 
proves that she is expecting her child 
within six weeks and therefore needs 
freedom from work. She is forbidden 
to work during the first six weeks after 
her confinement, unless she presents a 
medical certificate to the effect that 
she can return to work without harm 
to herself or to her infant. A woman 
who is herself nursing her child can- 
not be refused the necessary time to 
do so. 

From a hygienic point of view, ma- 
ternal protection used to consist 
merely in providing the best possible 
care during confinement. The Riks- 
dag of 1937, however, has expanded 
this care, and maternity care both at 
home and in institutions has been 
thoroughly reorganized, the state au- 
thorities having expressly lent ‘their 
support to the ever increasing tend- 
ency to use the institutional form. 

Institutional care during confine- 
ment shall be available to every 
woman who wants it. Therefore a 
plan for the successive extension of 
such care has been developed which 


$ 
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makes the maternity hospitals or the 
maternity wards of general hospitals 
(and eventually the so-called “cottage 
hospitals”) the cornerstones of the 
structure, complemented by smaller 
maternity homes (with at least ten 
beds) and, for the rural districts, ma- 
ternity rooms (with one or two beds) 
at the home of a midwife. 

Confinement care at home has been 
organized with a view to its adapta- 
tion to the institutional form and to 
close cooperation with it. In addi- 
tion, the entire system of care has re- 
ceived a long-desired and most impor- 
tant complement in the measures also 
approved in 1937 for the creation of 
preventive maternal care, by which 
expectant mothers and recently con- 
fined mothers—for two or three weeks 
after delivery—are given continuous 
free health supervision by physician 
and midwife. This expert supervision 
assures expectant mothers proper food, 
rest, light, and air, and, furthermore, 
will afford an opportunity to deter- 
mine whether or not there exist any 
pathological disturbances of impor- 
tance for the pregnancy and the com- 
ing delivery (for instance, with regard 
to the form of the pelvis, and the free- 
dom of the urine from albumin). If 
such disturbances are noted the physi- 
cian shall leave directions for their 
treatment, applications for hospital 
eare, and so forth. 


Economic Aw ror MOTHERS 


The criminal law provisions which 
protect the pregnant woman and her 
unborn child are very old. Society 
' began early to interest itself in good 
confinement care, also. Even indus- 
trial protection for the expectant or 
the recent mother is of comparatively 
old date. On the other hand, it is only 
in most recent times that the commu- 
nity has realized that these forms of 
protection must, in order to reach 


the desired effectiveness, be comple- 
mented by measures of economic aid 
and support. 

It was not sufficient to threaten pun- 
ishment for infanticide or abortion. 
So long as no steps were taken to al- 
leviate the economic need which in 
thousands of cases was the prime mo- 
tive of these often desperate acts, so- 
ciety was really quite powerless to pre- 
vent them. It was, of course, a good 
idea to grant to the pregnant woman 
industrial worker a so-called “confine- 
ment leave” and to forbid her, in her 
own interest and that of society, to 
work for a certain period after con- 
finement. Her work was, however, as 
a rule her only source of income, and it 
was entirely too much to expect that 
it could be cut off without providing 
her with some other adequate support. 
Not even the hygienic protection 
which the state created through the 
organization of a good system of con- 
finement care could have the expected 
results if poverty or insufficient re- 
sources prevented large groups of ex- 
pectant or recent mothers from fully 
utilizing existing provisions for care. 

We have already stated that the 
government, recognizing the intimate 
connection between hygienic and eco- 
nomic measures, from the very begin- 
ning made preventive maternal care 
entirely free of charge. Jn 1931, rec- 
ognizing that “it was reasonable that 
public assistance should be given the 
person who at great personal risk and 
trouble and at economic sacrifices as- 
sured the continuation of society,” 
the state assured a prospective mother 
carrying sickness insurance a mid- 
wife’s care or care in a maternity hos- 
pital, and a maternity allowance of 
at least 2 kr. a day for from thirty— 
for industrial workers forty-two—to 
fifty-six days. To every other woman 
in need thereof. maternity relief de- 
sigifed to reduce the pressure of costs 
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connected with childbearing was pro- 
vided, amounting to 1 kr. per day for 
not more than thirty days—for 
women industrial workers for not 
_more than forty-two days— on con- 
dition that during this period the 
woman refrain from gainful employ- 
ment. 

Through the 1937 statute, this pol- 
icy has been greatly improved. The 
maternity allowance to members of 
sick benefit societies has been raised 
from an average of 84 kr. to 110 kr., 
and the maternity relief from the 
usual 30 kr. to 75 kr. Nor is it called 
relief any longer, but “maternity al- 
lowance.’ It has been estimated that 
these amounts will cover most (three- 
‘fourths) of the normal minimum costs 
in connection with confinement—that 
is, cost of Journey to a hospital, do- 
mestic help, bed equipment for the 
mother, and the layette for the infant. 
The earlier investigation to ascertain 
the existence of a need has been made 
less rigid so that the right to maternity 
allowance now applies to more than 
nine-tenths of all expectant mothers. 
Only those are excluded who are eco- 
nomically best situated and for whom 
such an allowance obviously has no 
significance. 

At the same time, confinement care 
has been made free of costs. It is 
still necessary to pay a daily charge of 
1 kr. for hospital care, but this charge 
corresponds only to the expenses for 
food, and so forth, which, of course, 
have to be carried by a woman who 
is delivered at home, and therefore 
cannot in any real sense be regarded 
as payment for care. 

Measures for the improvement of 
the situation of the expectant mother 
have not been limited to the provi- 
sions discussed. A woman who as a 
result of pregnancy or confinement 
finds herself in a position of economic 
need which cannot be met throughsma- 
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ternity aid or maternity allowance 
can, without the intervention of poor 
relief agencies, receive maternal aid, 
im accordance with her need and prac- 
tically as a gift, to an additional 
amount of not more than 300 kr. 


CHILD ALLOWANCES 


In social maternal care, but on the 
borderline of the child welfare field, 
one might also include the measures 
taken by the 1937 Riksdag for the 
support of underprivileged and lone 
mothers in precarious economic situa- 
tions, such as the laws concerning 
child allowances and the advancement 
of support payments for certain chil- 
dren. According to the . first-men- 
tioned law, in case of the father’s death 
the state assumes in principle his ob- 
ligations and gives support to his 
widow for the children’s education. 
This child allowance is, like the peo- 
ple’s pension, graded according to liv- 
ing-cost area, and varies between 240 
and 360 kr. a year per child. If there 
are several children in the same family 
having a right to such allowances, a 
certain reduction is made in the 
amount for each child. The amount 
is also reduced if the breadwinner has 
an income higher than the limit fixed 
by law. No allowances are paid after 
the child has reached the age of six- 
teen. If the child has an income not 
derived from its own work, the amount 
of that income is subtracted from the 
allowance. For a child under two 
years of age, the allowance is increased 
by 60 kr. Such allowances are also 
paid to children of invalids and, in 
certain higher amounts, to orphan 
children. 

Through the law concerning the ad- 
vancement of support payments to 
certain children, unmarried and di- 
vorced mothers similarly receive the 
assistance of society in their efforts to 
provide their younger children with 
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secure conditions for growth. In con- 
trast with the children mentioned 
earlier, these children have, of course, 
a father who is responsible for their 
support, but who neglects his duties. 
The community in such cases becomes 
the guarantor of the contribution 
agreed upon or fixed by the courts, and 
advances the sum of that contribution. 
Its maximum amount is the same as 
that of the child allowance if the 
mother is alive, and, like the child al- 
lowance, it requires investigation to 
establish the existence of need. When 
the mother or the child has an income 
which in part or entirely meets its 
needs, this fact is naturally taken into 
consideration. When the community 
has advanced payment of support, it 
takes over the child’s right to support 
from his father, and may through 
available means try to secure reim- 
bursement from the latter. 

The aim of these payments from 
public funds is principally to aid and 
to encourage lone mothers in their in- 
terest and capacity to raise and take 
care of their own children. 


CHILD WELFARE 


We have reviewed the social meas- 
ures taken in Sweden to protect and 
to aid mothers. As has already been 
emphasized, these measures indirectly 
protect the child before and after birth. 
The direct measures for child welfare 
begin at the birth of the child. The in- 
fant is during the first year of life 
placed under continuous hygienic su- 
pervision by a physician. This pre- 
ventive infant care is also entirely free. 

The child’s legal position is regu- 
lated by the civil law and certain spe- 
cial statutes. In this connection we 
are primarily concerned with provi- 
sions concerning custody and support 
duties. With regard to the former, 
children born in marriage remain in 
the custody of their parents until the 


age of twenty-one, or until they are 
married. If one of the parents dies, 
custody is assumed by the other. If 
both parents are dead, the guardian 
assumes custody. The mother has 
custody of a child born outside of mar- 
riage. With regard to support duties, 
the law provides that the parents of 
children born in marriage must assume 
the cost of the child’s support and up- 
bringing unless the child has resources 
ofitsown. This duty of support does 
not cease until the child has received 
that education which is regarded as 
proper in view of the parents’ condi- 
tions of life and the child’s capacities, 
and in no case before the child has 
reached the age of sixteen. 

Each of the parents shall, according 
to his ability, share in meeting the 
costs of the child’s support. If, after 
the child’s right to support has ceased 
in the manner just described, he as a 
result of sickness or for other reason 
is unable to provide for himself, the 
parents are obligated to support him 
to the extent of their abilities. The 
same duty devolves upon a child with 
respect to his father or mother who 
because of illness, and so forth, is in- 
capable of self-support. 

If a husband or wife has custody of 
a child from an earlier marriage or 
born outside the marriage, the other 
partner in the marriage must, so long 
as it lasts, assume equal responsibility 
and must, according to his or her abil- 
ity, contribute to the child’s support, 
but this fact in no way reduces the 
support duty which may rest upon the 
other parent of the child. 

The adopted child and its foster 
parents have the same duty to support 
each other as have parents and chil- 
dren jn marriage. Children born out- 
side marriage shall receive support 
and education from the parents to the 
extent of the capacity of the parents. 
This right to support lasts until the 
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child is sixteen years of age and not 
beyond its eighteenth year of age, un- 
less its abilities and other circum- 
stances indicate that the child should 
continue its education. In the costs 
of such child’s support, each parent 
shall also share according to his abil- 
ity. A father or mother who does not 
have custody of the child shall make 
a financial contribution to its sup- 
port. 


ENFORCEMENT OF CHILDREN’S 
Ricuts 


In order to assure their rights and 
welfare to children born outside mar- 
riage, the mother is assisted by a suit- 
able person, a child welfare worker 
(either man or woman), selected by 
the community’s child welfare agency. 
Such a child welfare worker, who must 
be appointed for each illegitimate 
child, assists the mother, without cost 
to her, both actively and with advice, 
but is primarily charged with the task 
of seeing that the child’s rights and 
welfare are properly cared for—occa- 
sionally even against the wishes of the 
mother. The child welfare worker 
must, for instance, make certain that 
measures are taken for the establish- 
ment of legal paternity and the provi- 
sion of support for the child, and 
must assist in securing the payment 
of support contributions, in making 
such contributions available, and so 
forth. 

If parents do not fulfill their legal 
support duties, the law has provided 
two possible ways of compulsion: the 
seizure of the property of the negligent 
provider or the garnishment of his 
wages. Against parents who as a re- 
sult of laziness or indifference neglect 
their duties towards a child under six- 
teen, there exists a still sharper weapon 
to bring them to terms. They can by 
the public agencies of child care be as- 
signed to compulsory work. Such 


compulsory labor is, with reason, much 
feared by negligent providers, since 
it involves loss of freedom, which is 
generally regarded by them as equiv- 
alent to punishment (imprisonment at 
hard labor), and besides, is to a certain 
degree indeterminate. In such com- | 
pulsory labor, usually carried out in a 
special institution called a “work 
home,” the negligent provider may be 
retained until there is a good basis for 
assuming that he will attempt to sup- 
port himself and his family to the ex- 
tent of his ability. Confinement in 
such a work home cannot exceed a 
year at a time. 


CASES FoR SOCIAL CARE 


If the parents die, or if they do not 
fulfill their duties, whether they do not 
want to do so or lack the ability, the 
community intervenes and lends its 
aid to the child’s support, care, and 
education, if its needs cannot be met 
in other ways. Orphaned children 
and the children of widows and inva- 
lids receive assistance in the form of 
child allowances. The children of un- 
married mothers or divorcees may, if 
the one charged with their support 
neglects to make the financial contri- 
butions established by the courts or 
by agreement, recelve advance pay- 
ments of this contribution from the 
community, as has already been 
said. 

Other needy children under sixteen 
are cared for by the poor relief agen- 
cies, if they live with one or both of 
their parents. A minor child who as 
a result of poverty or for other rea- 
sons needs care outside his home must 
be taken in charge by the community’s 
central agency for child care, the child 
welfare board. Briefly, in such cases 
the child welfare law provides as fol- 
lows: 

If a child, on account of the parents’ 
illness, indifference, or inability, or be- 
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‘cause of other conditions in the home, 
becomes exposed to poverty, or if on 
account of a physical or mental ill- 
ness or defect, the child needs special 
care outside of the home which can- 
not be supplied by his parents, or if 
_ he is in need of such care because he 
has been deserted by the parents, he 
shall be given social care by the com- 
munity. A condition for such care is, 
however, that the need cannot be met 
otherwise and that the parents give 
their consent provided they have the 
custody of the child. A child so taken 
in hand shall receive care and educa- 
tion designed to make him a useful 
citizen. 


Foster HOMES AND INSTITUTIONS 


Ordinarily, attempts are made to 
board the child in a private home 
which has been investigated as to its 
suitability and ability to give the child 
good care and an education. Such 
foster homes are under continuous so- 
cial supervision. If this supervision 
reveals that the child is not receiving 
satisfactory care and that improve- 
ment does not result from proper 
warnings, the foster parent must give 
up the child and may be forbidden to 
receive foster children thereafter. 

Social supervision of foster children 
covers all children under sixteen years 
of age who are raised by others than 
their parents or by an especially desig- 
nated guardian who has custody of 
the child, whenever such care is ren- 
dered in return for payment. If a 
sultable private foster home cannot 
be found for the child whose care has 
been assumed by the community, or if 
special circumstances prevent his be- 
ing raised in a private home, the child 
is placed in a children’s home. A 
child who on account of physical or 
mental disease, a crippled condition, 
or other bodily or mental weakness or 
deficiency, is in need of special care 


receives the care he requires in a suit- 
able institution or elsewhere. 

Such special institutions are, for in- 
stance, the children’s hospitals, the 
child sanatoria, the so-called Welander 
homes? for children with congenital 
syphilis, clinics, trade schools, appren- 
ticeship homes, schools and training 
homes for cripples, schools for deaf 
mutes, schools for the blind, and 
schools, work homes, and asylums for 
mentally deficient and epileptic chil- 
dren. 

If it is impossible to decide imme- 
diately on the most suitable form of 
care for a child who has become the 
ward of the community, he is tempo- 
rarily placed in a reception home. 


Protective EDUCATION 


In a similar manner, the commu- 
nity shall take in charge and provide 
with protective education children un- 
der sixteen who are abused at home 
or who are exposed to serious neglect 
or other danger to life or health; chil- 
dren of the same age who on account 
of the parents’ vices, carelessness, or 
mability to raise children are in dan- 
ger of becoming depraved; children 
under eighteen who are so incorrigible 
that special educational measures are 
necessary for their rehabilitation; and, 
finally, persons between eighteen and 
twenty-one who have become habitu- 
ated to a disorderly, idle, and vicious 
mode of life, and who also require spe- 
cial measures on the part of the com- 
munity if they are to be rehabilitated. 

It is to be noted that protective edu- 
cation 1s undertaken only when it is 
found that an especially serious abuse 
exists which cannot be corrected 
merely by financial assistance from the 
community. Since these abuses, fur- 
thermore, to a large degree and in most 


2 Named after their founder, the syphilolo- 
gist, Professor Edward Welander, who died in 
1917. ° 
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cases grow out of environmental con- 
ditions, the separation of the child 
from the home is often a necessity. 
The community agency for child care 
has therefore in such instances been 
given the power to assume the care 
of the child even against the will of 
the parents. For such a strong inva- 
sion of parental authority it is neces- 
sary, unless the parents give their con- 
sent, to secure the approval of a higher 
administrative authority, the county 
council, 

A separation from the home should 
not occur until it has been shown that 
the evil conditions cannot be corrected 
in any other way—for instance, by a 
serious warning to the parents better 
to meet their duties against a child, or 
by a warning to an incorrigible child. 
Before a decision is made concerning 
the removal of the person from the 
home the parents should be given an 
opportunity to express themselves, 
and likewise the person removed if he 
has reached the age of fifteen. 

The treatment of a person to whom 
protective education is applied is sim- 
ilar to that given to one subjected to 
social care, except that an incorrigi- 
ble child shall as a rule be committed 
to a protective home, and that if he 
is between eighteen and twenty-one 
years of age he shall be placed either 
in such a home or in a public foster in- 
stitution. 

Social care is given until the age of 
sixteen. Protective education, as a 
rule, is given up to eighteen years of 
age, with the exception that the pupil 
of a protective home may be kept 
there until the age of twenty-one. A 
person from eighteen to twenty-one 
shall be discharged from protective 
education not later than two years 
after admission. When special cir- 
cumstances exist, however, his dis- 
charge may be postponed for another 
year at the most. ° 
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ÅCTIVITES or Curro WELFARE 
Boarp 


In the law on the care of children 
and the protection of youth by the 
community (the child welfare law), all 
of the community’s tasks with refer- 
ence to the supervision of physical and 
mental care of children have, in the 
main, been united and assigned to a 
special communal authority, the child 
welfare board, which, when it deals 
with matters regarding youth protec- 
tion, is called the youth board. Asa 
rule, a child welfare board shall be 
found in each commune. The board 
decides when social care or protective 
education should be applied, and exer- 
clses supervision over the care of fos- 
ter children. It appoints a child wel- 
fare worker for each child born out- 
side of marriage, and grants advance 
payments on support allowances. It 
also does some preparatory work im 
connection with maternal aid. It has, 
besides, other and more general tasks 
bearing on child care. It must pay 
constant attention to conditions in the 
commune which affect the care and 
education of children and youth, and 
must make certain that children and 
youth who live in the commune and 
are In a position which calls for social 
action receive aid, support, or correc- 
tion. 

The board shall also encourage the 
improvement of child and youth care, 
and for this purpose shall try to fur- 
ther the creation and the development 
of children’s homes and agencies that 
will strengthen home training (such as 
“milk stations” for infants; child’ nur- 
series and kindergartens for preschool 
children; vocational centers to occupy 
the school children during their leisure 
hours; youth centers to occupy the free 
time of youth after they have finished 
their schooling), and other arrange- 
ments for the welfare of children and 
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youth (such as employment agencies 
for young people, trade instruction, 
voluntary study and organizational 
activity, and vacation camps, shore- 
trips, organized sports, and so forth). 

In accordance with this general pre- 
ventive and direct activity on the part 
of social agencies concerned with child 
and youth welfare, the child welfare 
boards have in some localities been in- 
strumental in setting up more or less 
independent agencies, youth boards, 
whose duty it is to provide opportuni- 
ties for educational and elevating rec- 
reations which can counteract the un- 
wholesome ones which attract the 
youth above school age in the larger 
cities. Suitable rooms or premises 
have been placed at the disposal of 
young people for various purposes, and 
‘other arrangements have been made 
that afford the youth opportunities for 
activities directed toward a variety of 
interests: “propaganda evenings” with 
music, gymnastic exhibitions, folk- 
dancing and lectures, chess clubs, 
study circles, group excursions, hikes, 
ski trips, and so forth. 

The child welfare law contains cer- 
tain provisions regarding the composi- 
tion of a child welfare board in order 
to make certain that this body is com- 
petent and possesses a many-sided 
knowledge. The board is to consist of 
a member of the communal poor relief 
board, a minister, a teacher (man or 
woman), and at least two other men 
or women known for their interest in 
and devotion to the care of children 
and youth. At least one member must 
be a woman. Whenever possible, le- 
gal knowledge should be represented 
on the board, and medical knowledge 
in the person of a medical officer. 


THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 
An important branch of child wel- 
fare in its widest sense is the school 
system. At a very early period, 
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schools were created by voluntary 
means in the rural areas in various 
parts of the country. In 1842 public 
elementary instruction was made ob- 
ligatory. In accordance with the pub- 
lc elementary school ordinance of that 
year, each parish (commune) was to 
have at least one school, with a prop- 
erly qualified teacher. 

Primary instruction for children is 
given in the public elementary school, 
which as a rule still has six grades, but 
which, in accordance with a decision of 
the 1936 Riksdag, is to be extended to 
seven grades. Attendance is compul- 
sory for children in the age group 7-14, 
during which period a_ prescribed 
course must be taken. The number of 
pupils.in the public elementary schools 
was 642,436 in 1934, taught by 28,142 
teachers qualified by examination. 

To the elementary public school, 
certain communal  superstructures 
have been added. First comes the 
continuation school, obligatory for 
everyone who has received a final cer- 
tificate from the elementary school 
and has not been transferred to 
another and higher school. There are 
two types of continuation school: the 
general, where instruction is along 
practical lines; and the vocational, 
where the instruction focuses on a cer- 
tain trade or a group of trades signifi- 
cant for the economic life of the com- 
munity. When the primary school 
has six grades, the continuation 
courses must include at least 360 hours 
divided into two years; and when the 
primary grades are seven in number, 
the continuation school may be lim- 
ited to a year’s course with at least 180 
hours. ‘The combined number of pu- 
pils in continuation schools amounted 
to 150,480 during the school year 
1933-I934. 

The higher primary school is for the 
purpose of giving those who have left 
the elementary grades a greater meas- 
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ure of general civic and practical 
knowledge. It touches the boundary 
of secondary and collegiate education, 
which m Sweden is provided through 
state, communal, or private institu- 
tions, of which the two last named as a 
rule receive state subsidies. The 
course of instruction in these latter in- 
stitutions ends either with an interme- 
diate examination at the end of the 
sixth year (realexamen), or with a ma- 
triculation examination at the end of 
the ninth year (studentexamen), the 
latter of which 1s required for, among 
other things, admission to a university. 

A system of practical youth schools 
has also been created. For trade 
training proper there are added to the 
continuation schoolsapprentice schools 
for handicrafts, industries, business, 
and domestic science, and beyond 
these there are trade schools, includ- 
ing master courses and subjects suita- 
ble for the most advanced stages of 
trade training. For business educa- 
tion there are business schools and col- 
legiate business schools. For techni- 
cal instruction there are technical 
schools and technical colleges. 

Vocational training is also given in 
special navigation schools, agricultural 
schools, farm schools, agricultural do- 
mestic schools for girls, horticultural 
schools, and forestry schools. 

Instruction in the elementary 
schools, the continuation schools, and 
the higher primary schools, as well as 
in the lower practical youth schools, is 
entirely free. 

In public education more and more 
care and attention have in late years 
been paid to the child’s mental and 
physical health. The very buildings 
and their equipment are to an increas- 


ing degree beginning to meet rather’ 


high sanitary demands, and the same 
is true of the hygiene of instruction. 
In the larger cities there have been 
established special classes for back- 
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ward children, psychopathic classes, 
classes for stutterers and those with 
defective hearing, health classes, open- 
air classes for weak and sickly chil- 
dren, and so forth. Gymnastics, rec- 
reation, and sports have been given 
increased attention in the school pro- 
gram. 

The direct care of pupils is also gen- 
erally receiving more attention, espe- 
cially in the urban communes, and, 
above all, in the largest ones. In 
most of the cities, and also in some ru- 
ral communes, there are school physi- 
cians who regularly inspect the chil- 
dren. In the larger cities, specialists 
care for eye, ear, and throat troubles 
and orthopedic cases. Dental care in 
the schools, entirely free of charge or 
in return for insignificant fees, is rather 
general, and will probably very soon be 
made obligatory in all elementary 
schools. Bathing facilities exist in 
many urban and rural communes, fre- 
quently in establishments attached to 
the school buildings. School lunches 
are provided in various places for chil- 
dren in need or in poor health. Here 
and there school supplies may be ac- 
quired at lower prices because of com- 
munal appropriations. Children with- 
out means or children of parents in 
poor economic circumstances receive 
such supplies free of charge. 

On the whole, where parents or 
guardians do not have the financial 
means to cover the costs of the pupils’ 
schooling, the commune is required to 
place the necessary funds at the dis- 
posal of the school without giving to 
such aid the characteristics of poor 
relief. . Children of parents with tittle 
or no means are consequently to a cer- 
tain extent supported directly by the 
school to whatever degree is neces- 
sary to enable the child to go to school 
or to benefit as much as possible from 
school instruction. In addition to 
school supplies, such children receive 
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free of charge school lunches, dental 
care, medicines, glasses, physician’s 
- care, shoes and clothing, bus and trol- 
ley fares, the costs of visits to muse- 
ums and other exhibits, the costs of 
school excursions, and so forth. 


TEHE PROTECTION or Carp WORKERS 


In the law on the protection of 
workers there are a number of special 
provisions concerning children and 
youth. The first is that minors— 
which according to that law means 
persons under eighteen years of age— 
may not be employed in industrial 
work until they are fourteen years of 
age; and they may not be employed in 
work under ground in a stone quarry 
or in a mine before they reach the age 
of sixteen. In other types of work, the 
minimum age is thirteen; and in the 
case of light labor in the open air, dur- 
ing brief periods of the year, and not 
connected with mechanical appliances 
(especially in agriculture) , minors may 
in exceptional cases be employed even 
a little earlier. A general condition 
for the use of minors in work is that 
they shall have completed the elemen- 
tary school, or possess equivalent 
knowledge and skill, or that they shall 
have received official permission to 
leave school. 

When he accepts employment, the 
minor shall present to the employer a 
record book which contains his com- 
plete name, year and day of birth, and 
a certificate that he has completed the 
elementary school and perhaps other 
courses. For employment in larger 
shops—those with at least ten workers 
—in ‘industry, building construction, or 
transportation, the record book must 
also contain a physician’s certificate 
showing that he is not sickly, weak, or 
lacking in physical development, or 
that he in any case will not be harmed 
by the employment in question. 


Medical inspection is repeated an- 
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nually in order to establish whether 
the employment is bad for the minor’s 
health or bodily development, and the 
examining physician shall at such time 
enter in the record book the results of 
his examination and if it is found 
necessary, prescribe special conditions 
for the minor’s continued use in a cer- 
tain employment or order his discharge 
from it. If such an order has been 
given, the minor may no longer be em- 
ployed in tasks which are incompati- 
ble with the conditions prescribed. 

General protective provisionsagainst 
occupational hazards have in many 
respects been tightened with reference 
to minors. For instance, the employer 
may not permit the minor to engage 
in labor which presents danger of acci- 
dents, overexertion, or other harmful 
influences on his health or physical de- 
velopment, or which may involve a 
moral hazard. 

A minor must be given the necessary 
free time for participation 1n courses in 
religious instruction or in trade courses 
or other continued schooling organized 
by the public authorities. With re- 
gard to hours, the general rules of the 
law concerning limitations on working 
time are in force, according to which 
the hours are in principle limited to 
eight per day, or forty-eight per week; 
besides, the minor shall be given unin- 
terrupted freedom from work for his 
night’s rest during at least eleven hours 
out of the twenty-four. If the mmor 
is under sixteen years of age and is em- 
ployed in industrial, construction, or 
transportation work, this period of un- 
interrupted freedom shall include the 
hours between 7 P.M. and 6 A.M., and 
otherwise the hours between 10 P.M. 


and 5 A.M. 


VARIOUS PROVISIONS 
There are also provisions for the pro- 
tection of children and youth found in 
other general statutes, of sufficient in- 
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terest to deserve mention in this con- 
nection. ; 

The health law provides, for in- 
stance, that if on account of a com- 
municable disease at home (e.g., tuber- 
culosis, venereal, or other communi- 
cable diseases) children are exposed to 
danger to their life or health, this fact 
must be reported to the communal 
agency for health care, the board of 
health, which is primarily responsible 
for taking measures or prescribing rules 
for the protection of the child. If the 
parents refuse to follow such rules, or 
if the danger of infection cannot be 
eliminated, the child welfare board 
must intervene and take charge of the 
child as previously described. 

In accordance with the law on the 
sale of intoxicating liquors, spirituous 
liquors and wine cannot be sold for off- 
premise consumption to anyone under 
twenty-one; and no one who appears 
to be under eighteen years of age can 
be served intoxicating liquors in a bar 
or restaurant. 

A law prohibiting children from en- 
gaging In certain mercantile pursuits 
gives to cities and smaller well-pop- 
ulated localities the right to prohibit, 
if the occasion demands it, children 
under sixteen years of age from vend- 
ing or distributing printed material, 
flowers, peddlers’ wares, and so forth. 
This prohibition may not extend to 
the peddling of newspapers by children 
over thirteen years of age between 8 
A.M. and 7 P.M., or to other vending or 
distribution when the minor assists, or 
is under the immediate supervision of, 
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one of his parents. The approval of a 
higher administrative authority, the 
county administration, is required in 
order to give legal force to such an 
order by the commune. 

There also exist rules against the use 
of children in public exhibitions, such 
as theatrical performances, tight-rope 
walking, hand-organ playing, acrobatic 
performances, trick riding, animal ex- 
hibits, or other comparable perform- 
ances. This prohibition applies to 
boys under fourteen and girls under 
fifteen years of age. In the case of 
theatrical performances, however, the 
county administration may in certain 
instances permit exceptions. 


PROTECTION FROM Uwrrr Morron 
PICTURES 


Finally, the ordinance regulating 
moving picture presentations prohibits 
the admission of children under fifteen 
to a performance where pictures are 
shown which have not been certified 
by the state censor as suitable for chil- 
dren. Such approval is given only for 
pictures which are not likely to excite 
the child’s imagination in a harmful 
manner or similarly to influence his 
health or moral development. At each 
motion picture theater, signs are to 
be prominently displayed indicating 
whether or not children have the right 
to admission. Admission is also pro- 
hibited for children under fifteen to 
any performance which ends after 9 
P.M. when the child is not accompanied 
by his parents or some other person 
of mature age. 
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Social Board, chief government inspector for poor 
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of Swedish Social Workers (Socialvårdsfunktion- 
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writer on social problems. 
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Public Health and Medical Care 


By Axe. HÖJER 


T CANNOT be denied that in com- 
parison with those in many other 
countries, the Swedish people are in 
good health. Infant mortality is rela- 
tively low, being approximately 5 per 
cent of viable births. ‘The average age 
is high. The average life expectancy 
at birth, which one hundred years ago 
was forty years, is now over sixty; 
while the probable life expectancy at 
birth, which a century ago was below 
fifty years, is now over seventy. Many 
diseases which are still common in 
other countries have disappeared, like 
malaria, or are disappearing—for in- 
stance, syphilis, diphtheria, and severe 
forms of rickets. 

It is not quite clear why this is hap- 
pening. Many foreigners assume that 
the reason must be that the organiza- 
tion of health care in Sweden is on a 
high level. How completely, one as- 
sumes, must immunization against 
diphtheria be organized, since Sweden 
has fewer cases of diphtheria than any 
other country except Norway and New 
Zealand—not more than about five 
hundred cases annually in recent years. 
The fact is, however, that we have 
practically never immunized against 
diphtheria. It is also believed that 
venereal diseases in Sweden have been 
almost completely eliminated. That is 
true for syphilis, of which there were 
fewer than four hundred cases in 1936; 
but for some time now it has been 
impossible to lower the annual number 
of cases of gonorrhea, which is still over 
ten thousand. 

À description of health and medical 
care in Sweden can hardly be given in 
general formulas. Some provisions are 
good and others are bad. Sweden is 
ahead of most other countries in some 


things and is behind in others. For 
these reasons a review of its public 
health and medical care program must 
be given in some detail. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SWEDEN 


In this review, let us keep in mind 
that Sweden is a country with a large 
area, a greatly varying topography, 
and a population which in the South, 
in Scania, has a density of seventy 
persons per square kilometer, living on 
plains where the wheat yield is as high 
as in the state of California; while in 
the extensive areas of Northern Both- 
nia,? where the dark season lasts more 
than half a year, the population den- 
sity is two inhabitants per square 
kilometer. The total population is 
6,300,000, of whom approximately one- 
half live in urban areas, even though 
the real cities do not have more than 
2,000,000 inhabitants. One-half of the 
population reside, therefore, in rural 
regions, as farmers, agricultural labor- 
ers, lumberjacks, fishermen, craftsmen, 
and so forth. 

Sweden is therefore not a single, 
thickly settled community, like Hol- 
land. On the contrary, one finds side 
by side with thickly settled plains 
extensive forests in which the popula- 
tion is concentrated in arable strips, 
often around lakes or in river valleys— 
between which large plateaus are to a 
large extent uninhabited—or in the 
coastal regions. 

The Swedes rather like to emphasize 
that they have always been free men. 
Therg is no doubt that this old spirit of 


1 Skane is the southernmost province of 
Sweden. 

2 Norrbotten is one of the northernmost prov- 
inces of Sweden. 
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liberty has contributed to the demo- 
cratic belief, which is becoming more 
and more general and which in certain 
respects has been dominant for a long 
time, that some of the necessities of life 
should be enjoyed by everyone and that 
society should in the last analysis take 
steps to meet the deficiencies in certain 
families, population classes, or areas. 
Among these necessities of life Sweden 
has long counted good and cheap medi- 
cal care by well-trained physicians in 
the public service. In late years, and 
more and more as the years pass, health 
care has been included, both in its 
proper or limited sense of expert aid in 
the control of health, sanitation, and 
so forth, and in the sense of public 
assistance to secure a dwelling that is 
not a hazard to health, decent and 
sufficient food, a job that is not in- 
jurious, and leisure time that is suff- 
cient and diversified. 

A director-general of the public 
health system of one of the southern- 
most countries of Europe visited one of 
Sweden’s larger cities a few years ago 
and showed especial interest in the 
living conditions of industrial workers. 
His conclusion was: “There is no need 
for health care here. The high eco- 
nomic standard among workers en- 
courages good health without special 
measures.” He was comparing Swed- 
ish workers, especially women workers, 
with those of Yugoslavia. 

In Swedish cities there is generally no 
typhoid fever. The water system, 
sewage disposal, and cleaning are cen- 
tralized and generally well organized. 
Practically all of the milk in the cities 
is pasteurized, so that milk epidemics 
are hardly possible unless by chance an 
accident occurs in connection with the 
controlled milk used by hospitals and 
other institutions. The average and 
larger cities have good financial status 
and can therefore take care of their 
poor. In the rural areas, conditions 
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are different. Health conditions are 
not exactly poor, but the sanitary 
problems, even though at times they 
seem less pressing because of the sparse 
population, are instead much more 
difficult to solve, not least from an 
economic point of view. 


COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 


Let us look at diphtheria. Any per- 
son in Sweden who suspects that 
someone in the family has diphtheria 
may, free of charge, call in the medical 
officer, who must at the expense of the 
state make a call, take cultures, and 
give prescriptions. If the clinical pic- 
ture indicates diphtheria or if the cul- 
ture shows the presence of diphtheria 
bacilli, the patient is practically always 
removed to an isolation hospital, of 
which Sweden has approximately 150, 
with 6,500 beds, or one bed per thou- 
sand population. Hospital care is 
entirely free for diphtheria as well as 
for a dozen other diseases specified in 
the law as communicable diseases, but 
not for measles or whooping cough 
unless a special free certificate has been 
issued. The people are generally well 
acquainted with the symptoms of 
diphtheria and are more likely to call 
in a physician once too often than not 
frequently enough. 

All the physicians have served for at 
least some weeks in a larger isolation 
hospital, and understand the necessity 
of taking cultures from the patient and 
his “contacts.” Sometimes they incu- 
bate and examine these cultures them- 
selves, perhaps in home-made auto- 
claves, and sometimes they send them 
for examination to one of the coutftry’s 
ten bacteriological laboratories. I be- 
lieve that this thorough organization 
sufficiently explains the nearly com- 
plete disappearance of diphtheria, but 
the future alone will show whether this 
belief is correct. 

The same explanation may also per- 
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haps be used in the case of malaria, 
which, in the last couple of decades, has 
cropped up only in a few instances of 
imported cases. The existence of a 
therapeutic agent which prevents the 
spread of the infection in the blood, 
and the speedy prescription of this 
agent as soon as the ague appears, have 
probably reduced the chance of a 
spreading of this disease to such a 
degree that it has been eliminated in 
spite of the fact that Sweden still has 
plenty of malaria mosquitoes. 

In the case of scarlet fever the situa- 
tion is quite the opposite. Sweden 
suffers at present from severe epidemics 
of this disease. ‘There are those who 
insist that confinement in a hospital 
ward where persons with virulent in- 
fections are constantly being admitted 
involves a risk which may express itself 
not only in frequent and serious com- 
plications affecting ears, tonsils, kid- 
neys, and so forth, but also in frequent 
infections when the patient returns to 
the family. These consequences re- 
mind one of the well-known disastrous 
effects of hospital care in large wards of 
measles patients in earlier days. When 
individual isolation is not possible, iso- 
lation in company with a small number 
of patients who have fallen ill about the 
same time is therefore highly desirable. 


Various diseases 


In addition, the isolation hospitals 
admit persons with a number of other 
diseases, for instance, poliomyelitis 
and dysentery. Dysentery, which as 
late as 1880-1882 raged in Sweden as a 
severe epidemic, is now generally of a 
mild*character. Spotted fever has not 
occurred in Sweden for some sixty 
years. Body lice have not completely 
disappeared, butarerare. Before 1920 
smallpox entered the country almost 
every year, but since then only twice. 
In 1932 there were about ten cases in 
Malmö, a city of over 100,000 persons. 
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Ninety per cent of this population were 
immunized in one week, and the nas- 
cent epidemic immediately stopped. 
Immunization is free and obligatory, 
but is not, as in the past, required 
during the first or the second year of 
the child’s life, but nowadays before 
the seventh year. ‘Thanks to the 
lessened risk of importation, the aboli- 
tion of obligatory immunization is 
being considered, but so far such a 
measure has been opposed by the health 
authorities. 

Cholera has not made its appearance 
in Sweden since 1873. The communi- 
cable diseases which in the last decades 
have been accompanied by the greatest 
mortality have, aside from scarlet 
fever, been: influenza, measles, whoop- 
ing cough, and epidemic encephalitis. 
Plans are under way to provide those 
who have fallen victim to the first three 
of these diseases with free care in the 
isolation hospitals when such care is 
regarded as necessary by the physi- 
clan. 


Communal responsibility 


The costs of care in the isolation 
hospital are paid by the communes, 
which receive subsidies from the state 
both for construction and administra- 
tion. The net expenditures by the 
primary communes for medical care 
amount altogether to approximately 
35,000,000 kr. per year (the figure for 
1932), of which more than three-fourths 
falls on the five largest cities. The 
other cities and the rural communes . 
expend about 7,000,000 kr. for hospital 
care. 

The entire country is divided into 
about 2,500 communes, each coinciding 
with a parish. The communes are of 
different sizes, and in the rural areas 
may have from a few hundred to several 
thousand inhabitants. In each com- 
mune there must exist a public health 
board which is responsible for and has 
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wide powers in connection with all 
sanitary conditions, pure water, sewage 
disposal, housing conditions, and so 
forth. Even for the medical care, 
which is in the hands of the next largest 
administrative entities, the counties— 
of which there are twenty-four, most 
of them having from 200,000 to 300,000 
inhabitants—the commune must pay 
certain charges in the case of those of 
its members who have small or no 
means. 

This communal responsibility for all 
those who live within the commune or, 
more correctly, for those who have 
lived there for one year without receiv- 
ing public assistance, is a basic element 
in Swedish social administration and a 
foundation for the public health sys- 
tem. It is probably also the reason 
why it has taken sickness insurance so 
long to strike roots in Sweden. Origi- 
nating in the Middle Ages, it does not 
as yet cover more than one-fifth of the 
population. In most recent times, 
however, a general reorganization of the 
sick benefit society system has pro- 
duced a rapid increase in the member- 
ship of these organizations; but some 
time is likely to pass before there will 
be any thought of introducing, as in 
Denmark, a compulsory sickness in- 
surance for most (90 per cent) of the 
population. 

A weakness in the division into 
primary communes 1s the difference in 
their sizes. In many quarters a de- 
mand has been raised in recent years 
for a redistricting of the communes so 
that they would become financially 
stronger and better fitted to manage 
different social tasks. But the present 
boundaries are probably older than 
Christianity, and even the smallest 
communes energetically defend them. 


Purysicrans’ CARE 


Medical care in the rural areas is in 
the hands of about four hundred dis- 
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trict medical officers whose districts in 
the various counties include generally 
from 9,000 to nearly 22,000 persons. 
Many districts have even more—as 
many as 69,000 inhabitants. These 
physicians have regular daily office 
hours and are obliged to render service 
at very reasonable fees, from 1 to 3 kr. 
per visit, according to the patient’s 
economic status. They travel a great 
deal within their districts and call on 
bed cases. These calls are paid for in 
accordance with a special schedule. 
Those with small means may receive 
state subsidies for the payment of 
physicians’ fees and traveling expenses. 
According to a recently drafted bill 
the state would meet the entire cost to 
these patients in excess of 7 kr. per 
visit. 

Swedish medical officers have an 
exceptionally fine training for their 
work. Their medical school studies 
last, on the average, eight to nine years, 
and after their final examination they 
must serve an interneship in a hospital 
for an additional eight months. Before 
they recelve permanent appointments 
as district medical officers they have as 
a rule spent many years in different 
hospitals as house physicians. In the 
more sparsely populated districts the 
medical officer often has near his place 
of residence a small so-called “cottage 
hospital,” with up to forty beds, for 
patients who cannot be given suitable 
care in their homes but who do not need 
general hospital care. In some of these 
cottage hospitals surgical work of high 
standard is carried on. There are 
eighty all told, averaging twenty beds. 
In addition, there are two hufdred 
homes for chronic cases which cannot 
be cared for at home. The beds in 
these homes number four thousand, 
l.e., 0.6 per thousand population, and 
it is planned to add another two 
thousand beds, raising the ratio to 1 
per thousand. 
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GENERAL HOSPITALS 


The larger hospitals for acute cases 
serve larger areas, the counties, and 
are managed by the county councils. 
The Swedish general hospital system is 
expanding rapidly at present. After 
the monastic hospitals disappeared at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
when the Catholic monks were driven 
out, new hospitals were not constructed 
until the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Their growth was very slow 
in the beginning, but in recent times it 
has been greatly accelerated. 

The expenditures for almost all of 
Sweden’s hospital system are paid from 
public funds. Some of the expendi- 
tures are covered by patients’ fees. 
There are all together some hundred 
county hospitals, with about twenty 
thousand beds, or three per thousand 
inhabitants. In each of the twenty- 
four counties, as well as in the five 
largest cities which do not fall under 
the control of the county councils, 
there exist so-called central hospitals 
with pavilions or departments for dif- 
ferent specialties: medical, surgical, 
ear, nose, and throat diseases, venereal 
diseases, X-ray departments, solaria, 
and so forth. As a rule, a children’s 
department is absent, but proposals 
have been made to secure state subsi- 
dies for the development of such depart- 
ments as well as of rheumatic ones. 
Around these central hospitals there 
are grouped smaller hospitals where 
medical and surgical cases are housed 
elther together or in separate wards, 
but where, in general, there are no 
speciil departments except an X-ray 
department and perhaps a maternity 
department. 

Without exaggeration it may be 
claimed that in no other country does 
the public have such fine opportunity 
for excellent hospital care as in Sweden. 
Were one to judge by the many com- 
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plaints which reach the Medical Board 
with regard to the care in these hospi- 
tals, some reservations would have to 
be made. ‘There are, of course, things 
to be criticized.” The most important 
criticism is perhaps that both nurses 
and physicians have to work too hard. 
A shortening of the working period, 
better living conditions, and higher 
salaries for both nurses and the sub- 
ordinate physicians would undoubtedly 
bring with them an improvement in the 
service. Upon investigation, however, 
most of the complaints are discovered 
to be unfounded. 


District NuRSES AND MEDICAL 
OFFICERS 


The demands for increased hospital 
facilities never cease. In order to 
silence them to some degree, the old 
district nurse system is now being ex- 
panded. Originally the communes em- 
ployed their own nurses. Later the 
councils were divided into nursing 
districts, which, according to the best 
opinion, should have no more than 
three thousand inhabitants, but which 
as yet are usually larger, since there 
are not sufficient nurses. According 
to a recently made calculation, the 
expansion of the district nurse system 
will ultimately provide places for about 
two thousand new nurses, and within 
the next few years for at least five 
hundred. At present, there are only 
about seven hundred available, and 
during the next few years about seven 
hundred will be trained annually. 
About three hundred leave the service 
each year. In other words, it will take 
at least five years before the need, 
which has already become apparent, 
can be completely met. 

We have already given some atten- 
tion to the work of the district medical 
officer in rural areas. When this 
physician regards it as necessary to 
consult a specialist, he sends the 
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patient to a central hospital. With 
present means of communication, es- 
pecially the buses, the journey is as a 
rule neither costly nor long. On the 
other hand, the medical specialist is not 
yet bound by a definite schedule of 
fees. Furthermore, it would be de- 
sirable to give patients in the northern 
part of Sweden, with its long distances, 
partial reimbursement for their travel 
expenses, as is already being done for 
certain categories of patients—for in- 
stance, those treated for malignant 
tumors. 

In the cities the district medical 
officers are engaged by the commune. 
They are paid by the city and ap- 
pointed by the city authorities. This 
means that certain outside influences 
may come into play. For many years 
it has been hoped that state subsidies 
could also be given to the city medical 
officers, so that their appointment, 
transfers, and so forth, would be in 
accord with the rules governing rural 
medical officers. 

In each county there is a state officer, 
the “chief provincial physician,” who 
acts as inspector of the medical person- 
nel and its work, of the communal 
institutions for medical care, and of 
the public sanitation facilities. Only 
the general hospitals and certain other 
institutions are inspected directly by 
the Medical Board. 


VENEREAL DISEASES 


Let us come back to venereal dis- 
eases. The Swedish system, for the 
suppression of these diseases is prob- 
ably by now fairly well known in the 
United States. Among other things, 
it includes free medical care in a poly- 
clinic or hospital department, an 
obligation to report an infection to a 
medical officer, the duty to apply for 
medical care when the disease has been 
diagnosed and to continue such care 
until it has been declared cured; the 
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search for the sources of the infection 
and their subjection to treatment, and 
punishment for knowingly transmitting 
or knowingly exposing another to the 
risk of infection. 

This system can with reason be 
called the Nordic system, and differs 
from the older primarily by the fact 
that the physician directs the battle 
and does not ask for police assistance 
except in cases of negligence or stub- 
bornness; while under the older system 
of control, the physician was the assist- 
ant of the police. Another difference 
is that now treatment is compulsory 
not only for women but also for men. 
As it has operated since 1918, this pro- 
gram has led to a decline in the number 
of syphilis cases to about four hundred 
a year in the entire country, and of 
these the majority are imported or are 
infected by an imported case. 

On the other hand, the system has 
not succeeded in lowering the frequency 
of gonorrhea to any degree worthy of 
mention. This is due to the lack of 
any effective means of therapeutic 
agent. Could the means be found 
which would relatively soon make 
gonorrhea non-contagious, this disease 
could also be eliminated. 

As has already been mentioned, the 
state pays for both the medical care and 
the medicines used by those who suffer 
from venereal diseases in a contagious 
stage. 


TUBERCULOSIS 


A special system has been created to 
combat tuberculosis. Mortality from 
tuberculosis of all kinds in Sweden is 
rapidly declining and varies amon® the 
different counties from .65 to 2.0 per 
thousand—the average in the country 
being 1.0 per thousand. This is one- 
half the Finnish rate, but nearly 
double the Danish. The Swedish sys- 
tem does not differ greatly from that 
in other countries. It operates with a 
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central sanatorium in each county with 
facilities for surgical treatment, and a 
number of additional so-called rural 
sanatoria with dispensaries for out- 
patient care and prophylaxis. In Swe- 
den, too, there is regret for the absurd 
idea of placing central sanatoria as far 
as possible from the centers without 
connection with the central hospitals. 
Many persons have been surprised 
that Sweden is reorganizing and inten- 
sifying the battle against tuberculosis 
at a time when this disease is rapidly 
dwindling. A new dispensary regula- 
tion was adopted last year which pro- 
vides for a central dispensary in each 
county, or part of a county, to regulate 
and direct the admission of patients to 
the various institutions and to scan 
adolescent and youth groups in order 
to secure early treatment for those 
who need it. Nothing is more natural 
than to intensify the fight against 
tuberculosis at this time. It is only 
when this disease begins to decline that 
the possibility exists for serious at- 
tempts to eliminate it. By means of 
an early, active treatment, to which 
the recently deceased Swedish physi- 
cian Jacobaeus made an important 
contribution by his process of the 
cauterization of pleural adhesions, the 
struggle against tuberculosis has 
changed its character, and no other 
disease offers such a tempting invita- 
tion to an attack upon a wide front. 
Animal tuberculosis has come to play 
an increasingly great rôle in this con- 
nection. Its repression is no longer of 
interest only to the veterinarian, but 
also in the highest degree to human 
medftine. In the northern part of 
Sweden preparations are being made to 
follow the American method of killing 
the few herds which are infected. Into 
this area no animal reacting to tubercu- 
lin may be introduced except for 
slaughter. The Dal River forms the 
boundary. In the southern area, how- 
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ever, the struggle has been conducted 
on two lines: partly by the so-called 
clinical method, which, aided by state 
subsidies, confines itself to the slaughter 
of infected cattle; and partly by the 
tuberculin method, which tries to pro- 
duce herds free from tuberculosis. The 
work has been carried on for some time 
with indifferent results. Since an ex- 
tra charge has been applied to milk 
from tested cattle, this work has been 
increased to such a degree that the 
number of veterinarians and the state 
central laboratory have not been able 
to cope withit. A new building for the 
latter and a reorganization of the pro- 
gram are therefore in preparation. 


CARE OF ABNORMAL AND MENTALLY 
DISEASED PERSONS 


Of the 33,000,000 kr. net expended 
by the Swedish state for health and 
medical care, more than 20,000,000 kr. 
are applied to the care of the mentally 
diseased and the mentally defective. 
This care has of old been to a very large 
extent paid for out of public funds. 
In the 1880’s one thousand beds were 
available to the state for this care. At 
the turn of the century this number 
had risen to five thousand. Today 
there are over twenty-three thousand 
beds of the so-called “A” type and a 
number of “B” type beds, which are 
managed by the county councils, sub- 
sidized by the state. In spite of the 
fact, then, that the number of beds 
now exceeds three per thousand inhabi- 
tants, and in the large cities four per 
thousand, there are still several thou- 
sand persons who are regarded as in 
need of, but who cannot receive, quali- 
fied care. 

Without a doubt, the concept of 
“mental disease” has been changing 
during this century. The fact that 
the number of mental defectives in the 
Swedish statistics looms larger than in 
most other countries may depend sim- 
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ply on different definitions. Specula- 
tions on the extent to which the Nordic 
race may have had to pay for its present 
high mental development by an in- 
creased number of subnormal deviates 
rests therefore on a rather insecure 
foundation. Estimates of the number 
of subnormal persons are also, for 
most categories, rather unreliable at 
present. With these reservations, a 
table by Professor Dahlberg, newly 
appointed professor of race biology, 
is reproduced here. 


Nature of the Defect 


LMG DUDGs 45 405 Guenter E E eee Nee 


Deaf mutes... sannan 0.0200. 
The crippled,............. 
Epilepties......... 


Mentally diseased. 0.00... 0... ceccecceceeeess 
The feeble-minded.............. 0.200000 cece 


Professor Dahlberg estimates that 
the number of those who are, from the 
point of view of biological inheritance, 
definitely below par, is more than one- 
quarter of a million; but he admits 
that all of the defects included are not, 
of course, chiefly produced by heredity 
factors. Furthermore, it must be not- 
ed that all defective persons are not in 
need of institutional care. Referring 
again to the mentally diseased, there 
are at present plans afoot for several 
new institutions and the expansion of 
others to provide for a couple of thou- 
sand more beds. 

The care of the mentally diseased 
has in late years become something 
quite different from what it was a few 
decades ago. Among the differences 
I might emphasize a few. Great in- 
terest is being paid to incipient cases, 
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since their chances for cure are greater. 
Active therapy is applied and the prob- 
lem of the nature and the etiology of 
mental diseases is being attacked by 
scientific methods. An attempt is 
made to organize prophylaxis through 
increased attention to mental hygiene. 
In connection with the hospitals there 
has been organized a social service by 
physicians and women social workers 
who on their journeys visit those with 
milder mental troubles, those dis- 
charged, and so forth, and who in this 


Frequency of the Defect 
Absolute Numbers Number Fer 1,000 
(round thousands) Inhabitants 

2,9000 0.35 
4,000 0.65 
5,000 0.80 
12,000 2.00 
63,000 10.00 
31,000 5.00 
151,000 24.00 
268,000 42 80 


work should closely cooperate with the 
district medical officers. In the mental 
hospitals different categories of patients 
are separated as much as possible. 
Special institutions have been created 
for the violent, for asocial imbeciles, 
and for other classes. 

There are only a few institutions for 
psychoneurotics. A committee, how- 
ever, has proposed polyclinies for nerv- 
ous disorders in each county, so that 
it will be possible to estimate the extent 
of the need for care before the state 
completes its plans for construcfion. 
Psychoneuroses form, next to rheu- 
matic diseases, the group of ailments 
which creates most economic disability 
in Sweden. 

A problem in the treatment of which 
Sweden may be said to be well ad- 
vanced is the question of the relation- 
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ship of crime to mental illness or 
abnormality. More and more, crimi- 
nals are being subjected to psychologi- 
cal study, through the aid of which it is 
sought to achieve the dual aim of 
determining the offender’s social prog- 
nosis and the need for social protection 
against him. This is more and more 
being taken into consideration both in 
the fixing of sentences and in the con- 
tinued treatment of the offender. The 
number of prisoners is at present hardly 
one-tenth the number of persons cared 
for in mental hospitals. 

One difference between the medical 
care of bodily ailments and the care of 
the mentally ill is that while the 
women employed in responsible posi- 
tions in hospitals for the former type 
of diseases have in general been 
subjected to a three-year period of 
training, the same cannot be said for 
corresponding workers in mental hospi- 
tals. However, plans are being made 
for an equally complete training of all 
male and female personnel attached to 
mental hospitals. The extensive use 
of so-called assistants in medical care 
——that is, persons without any training 
who, according to the program, should 
perform only the simplest duties but 
who in practice soon take a hand in 
the care itself—is being criticized more 
and more strongly at the present 
time. 

A large number of the mentally 
diseased are given care in their own 
homes or in the homes of others. If 
any person is giving such care to more 
than five patients, the home must 
previously have the approval of the 
Medseal Board and from that moment, 
like other agencies for mental care, be 
inspected by a chief inspector. This 
inspector also exercises control over the 
freedom granted to the patients. ‘There 
exists a special Board for Mental Dis- 
eases which makes decisions with re- 
gard to the discharge of those declared 
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free from criminal responsibility and of 
other mentally diseased persons who 
have committed a crime, without being 
brought before a court. This Board 
also functions as an appellate body for 
patients retained in the institution by 
the physician-in-chief against their 
will. The Board consists of both 
physicians and laymen, and as a result 
of its activity the former rather vocifer- 
ous complaints about the confinement 
of normal persons in mental hospitals 
have been silenced. 

It is generally held that in Sweden 
today the development of the care of 
the mentally ill is flourishing, and that 
it is probably in that field that the most 
gratifying advances will be made in the 
next few decades. 


Feeble-minded and epileptics 


In Sweden the mentally deficient 
whose intelligence enables them to ac- 
quire a certain amount of education, 
either theoretical or practical, are 
maintained in special schools having a 
capacity of about two thousand. Most 
of these patients later return to their 
home communities. There are ac- 
commodations for about fifteen hun- 
dred in so-called work homes. For 
mentally defective delinquent children 
there are a couple of special training 
institutions, and for adult asocial 
defectives there are provisions for 
about one thousand. 

Untrainable defectives are cared for 
in special asylums maintained by the 
county councils, having room for about 
three thousand persons. The state 
subsidizes these institutions and be- - 
sides takes care of the most difficult 
cases in institutions, with places for 
seven hundred and fifty persons. 

State subsidies are also made for the 
care of epileptics, but so far the state 
has not erected any institutions of its 
own for care of this class of defective 
persqns. 
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Troe CARE OF RIPPLES 


Infantile paralysis is the most com- 
mon cause of crippledness in Sweden. 
The first good clinical description of 
this disease was given by the Swedish 
physician, Oscar Medin, in 1887. In 
1905 the first epidemie occurred, with 
about one thousand cases. In 191] 
and 1912 the culmination point was 
reached, with about four thousand 
cases a year. Since then the annual 
visitation has involved a much smaller 
number, often considerably less than 
one thousand. In 1937, as well as in 
the preceding year, it struck two thou- 
sand and three thousand persons re- 
spectively. The nature of the in- 
fectious agent and its ways is not 
known. TheSwedish people are at this 
time of writing preparing to collect a 
jubilee gift for King Gustav V on the 
occasion of his eightieth birthday, and 
the collected funds are primarily going 
to be used for research into the etiology 
of this disease. 

The mortality rate in infantile paral- 
ysis is a little over 10 per cent. The 
survivors remain more or less para- 
lyzed, often permanently. They need 
special care, orthopedic appliances, 
and, not least, instruction in some 
trade. ‘This care of the crippled has 
in Sweden grown into four large in- 
stitutions, chiefly supported by state 
funds. ‘They are run by private soci- 
eties, which originated the activity, 
but the state appoints a majority in 
each of their boards of directors. 

The same form of organization is also 
‘used in a number of other agencies, 
which are few in number, such as 
coastal sanatoria for surgical tubercu- 
losis, the so-called Welander homes 
for children suffering from hereditary 
syphilis, and so forth. The clients of 
the last-mentioned institutions are in 
process of disappearing, as may be 
deduced from the discussion in the 
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early part of this article. Certain in- 
stitutions for the care of malignant 
tumors also receive state grants. These 
central institutions for the treatment 
of cancer patients exercise model after- 
care through periodic examinations. 
Even in the care of the crippled, close 
contact with former patients is main- 
tained through special social workers, 
who, while common in the United 
States, have only during the last dec- 
ade begun to appear in Swedish hos- 
pitals, and are still lacking in many 
places. 


DENTAL CARE 


As in other civilized countries, dental 
defects have become more and more 
widespread in Sweden as the urban 
culture and new dietary habits have 
invaded rural areas. Dental care has 
hitherto been in the hands of thirteen 
hundred dentists, most of them in 
private practice. Four-fifths of them 
have been in the cities. The poor 
people of the rural areas have received 
practically no dental care. One pro- 
posal after another has been made but 
without being put into effect. A new 
plan has just been presented to the 
Riksdag, and this time the chances of 
a happy solution seem much greater. 
This plan, which looks forward to a 
ten-year period of development, in- 
volves the employment by the county 
councils, aided by state subsidies, of 
eight hundred dentists in five hundred 
districts. This would give to the 
Swedish people preventive dental care 
from the third year of life through the 
public school and reaching into the 
years of youth, with the possibilit¥ of 
continuing the preservation of their 
teeth at reasonable charges. When 
fully developed, the expenditures for 
this program would reach nearly 7,000,- 
000 kr. per year and would be shared 
by the state, the county councils, and 
the communes. This tripartition of 
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costs may be said to be typical for 
Sweden. 


RuEeumAtTic DISEASES 


The care of rheumatic diseases has 
developed as a distinct and separate 
form of medical care. It is in the 
hands of the Pension Board, which 
has been forced to erect special hospi- 
tals or hospital departments for that 
purpose. This is done to postpone the 
moment when a rheumatic patient will 
become totally disabled and will need 
full support from public funds. In 
connection with this aspect of medical 
care there has been developed a pro- 
gram of vocational training in order 
best to utilize the working power which 
has been salvaged. Because this ac- 
tivity has proved its social value, it 
has been planned to incorporate it in 
the public system for medical care by 
transferring it to the Medical Board, 
and to expand it for the time being by 
about one thousand beds in fifteen 
different institutions where polyclinical 
care would also be available. This 
program also is based on a ten-year 
plan. 

It is obvious, of course, that a real 
prophylaxis against rheumatic diseases 
is the only rational way to combat 
them, but this procedure cannot be 
followed at present because of our 
inadequate knowledge. Therefore a 
second purpose of the fund which is 
to be gathered for the King’s birthday 
is the creation of facilities for research 
into the problems of rheumatism. 


CANCER 


Th Sweden there are about ten thou- 
sand new cases of cancer each year. 
They are diagnosed by some one of the 
three thousand physicians. Opera- 
tions are performed at some one of a 
hundred surgical departments or in 
some special department. X-ray treat- 
ments are given in some one of forty- 
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one radiological departments, while 
radium therapy is centralized at three 
large institutions. These institutions 
are well equipped for research, for 
treatment, and for the control of can- 
cer patients after treatment. Most of 
the costs for all patients cared for in 
general wards, and all of the costs for 
the care of those with limited means, 
are met by the state and the communes. 
One may therefore claim that in Swe- 
den every cancer patient who can be 
helped by surgical or radiological treat- 
ment is receiving the very best of such 
care, regardless of his economic posi- 
tion or his place of residence. In the 
case of poor patients, the state pays 
the expenses of the trip to and from 
the treatment clinic. 


OBSTETRICAL CARE 


An increasing number of deliveries 
—about one-third for the country as 
a whole, but at least nine-tenths in the 
capital—take place in various institu- 
tions. About 1,'750 beds are available. 
The total annual number of deliveries 
has declined during the last couple of 
decades from nearly 140,000 to a little 
over 80,000. If this trend continues, 
the Swedish people will soon be in no 
need of medical care. 

Mothers who are delivered at home 
are attended by midwives who, with 
their two years of training, have for a 
long time been considered a model 
corps. It was in Sweden that the 
father of the obstetrical art, the Hol- 
lander, von Horn, built the first 
maternity hospital in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. At present a 
rapid expansion is under way in the 
institutional care of maternity cases. 
At the same time, the number of mid- 
wife districts—at present over sixteen 
hundred—is being reduced. ‘The sal- 
aries of midwives, formerly paid by 
the communes, are now paid by the 
state and the county councils. So far 
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as the patient is concerned, the prin- 
ciple has been adopted that all mid- 
wife care, whether in the home or in 
an institution, shall be free. Since, as 
is described elsewhere in this volume, 
a mother receives state aid, begin- 
ning with January 1, 1938, to cover 
other expenses such as the costs of 
prenatal and postnatal care, one may 
say that maternity care in Sweden will 
very soon be well organized. 

We have several times referred to 
district physicians and district nurses 
in connection with the care and the 
nursing of the sick. However, these 
public servants also engage in preven- 
tive work. In connection with ma- 
ternity care, as has already been said, 
the physicians are assisted by mid- 
wives, and in the preventive care of 
infants, babies, and school children 
they are assisted by the district nurses, 
who therefore have all-round nursing 
duties. The system is still in process 
of development. 

Maternity care is best organized. 
Beginning with January 1, 1938, as 
has been stated, obstetrical care is free. 
Prophylactic clinics receive state aid 
and are managed by the county coun- 
ells. The idea is to create a whole net- 
work of such clinics, but only a begin- 
ning has been made. 


MATERNITY AND CHILD 
ALLOWANCES 


More than 90 per cent of the mothers 
receive 75 kr. from the state as a means 
of reducing the costs connected with 
childbirth (maternity allowance). If 
the mother is a member of a sick 
benefit society she receives a larger 
amount, usually from 125 to 135 kr., 
which constitutes one of the benefits 
of sickness insurance. For a married 
woman whose husband is insured, the 
premiums for such insurance are be- 
tween 4 and 5 kr. per year. If a 
mother is m need of further assistance 
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she may receive it, to a combined 
amount of not more than 300 kr., 
either as a gift or as a loan. If the 
parents or the father has died, or if the 
father or the mother is disabled, a 
special child allowance is paid by the 
state for the child’s maintenance and 
education. If a father is negligent m 
his duties toward a child, his contribu- 
tion toward the child’s support may be 
paid by the proper authorities from 
public funds. The father then be- 
comes liable for reimbursement. A 
child of parents who are members of 
a sick benefit society may be insured 
against sickness for a charge of 10 Gre 
per month. 

All these reforms are the expression 
of a new view of society’s responsibility 
for maternity care and child welfare. 
They may also be regarded perhaps 
as an appeal by the community to all 
those women—more than ten thousand 
annually—who take the lives of their 
unborn children and who, through il- 
legal efforts to achieve that end, also 
inflict injuries upon themselves. 

As in most countries, the preschool 
age has in Sweden been hitherto rather 
neglected, and there is still nothing 
but plans made to improve conditions. 
On the other hand, one-half of all the 
school children in rural areas, and 
most of those in the cities, are now 
regularly inspected by a physician, al- 
though the state has not as yet—except 
in the northernmost localities—given 
any financial assistance to or shown 
any interest in this activity. There 
are indications of a desire to improve 
these matters, and the school health 
program is one of those marked ‘or 
expansion during a ten-year period. 





District PHYSICIANS 
In the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury there existed in each county a 
provincial physician—a dozen all to- 
gether—who was in charge of medical 
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care in the entire county. At the 
present time there are in Sweden three 
thousand physicians, of whom nearly 
four hundred serve as district medical 
officers in rural areas. Their districts 
vary from two thousand to nearly 
seventy thousand, with an average of 
sixteen thousand inhabitants. It is 
impossible for a physician in such a 
large district to fill the dual function of 
a prophylactic and a therapeutic phy- 
sician. At.an international conference 
for rural hygiene in Geneva in 1932, 
a unanimous demand was made for 
one physician and one nurse for each 
two thousand inhabitants. In Sweden 
it has been felt that considering the 
size of present districts, the excellent 
roads and means of communication, 
the average size of the districts should 
be eight thousand inhabitants, and it 
is hoped that by creating twenty new 
districts a year the reorganization will 
have been completed in about ten 
years. By that time, each district 
physician will have had placed at his 
disposal three to four district nurses 
to aid him both in the care of the sick 
and in prophylactic work. Before 
then it is very likely that the need for 
assistant district physicians will have 
arisen. 


DWELLING [INSPECTION 


Both district physicians and district 
nurses participate in dwelling inspec- 
tion. It is the public health board 
within each commune that is supposed 
to take health measures concerning 
dwellings. In most parts of Sweden 
there is still considerable overcrowding 
in the homes, especially when families 
are large. In addition, the number of 
dwellings with great technical defects is 
considerable. The lack of desirable 
dwellings and the poor economic posi- 
tion of both owners and tenants have 
hitherto placed obstacles in the way 
of more effective inspection. 
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In connection with subsidies granted 
by the Riksdag in recent years for the 
renovation or construction of dwellings, 
legislation with regard to hygienic 
standards of housing has been made 
more strict, and it is planned to secure 
a decided general improvement in the 
housing field within the next few years. 
This advance will be retarded, how- 
ever, by the fact that the district 
physicians and the district nurses will 
not for some years be sufficiently nu- 
merous to fulfill the functions which 
have been assigned to them in con- 
nection with dwelling inspection. 


OCCUPATIONAL HYGIENE 


One task which has not yet been 
generally undertaken by the district 
physicians and the district nurses is 
the inspection of workers in dangerous 
trades. There are a great deal of sili- 
cosis, some lead poisoning, and other 
occupational diseases. Prevention has 
been almost entirely technical and ex- 
ercised by engineers, with little or no 
help from physicians, who have been 
carefully excluded from the workshops. 
The result is that it has been impossible 
to estimate the efficiency of the tech- 
nical measures, and that in many 
places pernicious conditions have been 
allowed to prevail. In this field also, 
improvement is expected in the near 
future. One of the reasons for the evil 
just mentioned is that physicians have 
been no more adequately trained in 
industrial medicine and hygiene than 
in social medicine and hygiene in 
general, 

For an improvement of these con- 
ditions we are looking with great ex- 
pectations to a Public Health Institute 
which, after the model of other Rocke- 
feller institutions, would among its 
main tasks undertake the training of 
public health officers. This Public 
Health Institute would also serve as 
a laboratory for different hygienic in- 
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vestigations, primarily in the interest 
of the Medical Board, but also for 
other authorities and for the publie. 
Research would also be carried on 
there, and, finally, it should be an 
agency for public education in hygiene. 
Of the three departments of the In- 
stitute, one would be devoted to occu- 
pational hygiene, one to alimentary 
hygiene (with, among other things, a 
vitamin laboratory), and a third to the 
hygiene of dwellings, general technical 
hygiene, and different branches of so- 
cial hygiene. 

The first task of such an institute 
would probably be to develop a suit- 
able methodology for the study of 
sound insulation and lighting condi- 
tions in dwellings and workshops, and 
to set up proposals for standards in 
these respects. The absence of a hy- 
gienic laboratory of this sort has been 
regretted by the Medical Board for the 
last forty years. The Public Health 
Institute’s alimentary hygiene division 
would, among other things, make anal- 
yses of Swedish and imported food 
substances of importance for the peo- 
ple’s nutrition. It would organize in- 
vestigations which would throw light 
on nutrition in different areas. In late 
years interest in these questions has 
been rapidly increasing, not least since 
on the initiative of the Public Health 
Bureau of the League of Nations a 
National Nutritional Advisory Com- 
mittee was appointed which has devel- 
oped lively activity in different fields 
connected with nutrition. 


CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION 


The central medical administration 
is in the hands of the Medical Board, 
which operates through seven bureaus 
and is assisted by a number of labora- 
tories, one pharmaceutical, one med- 
ico-legal, one for human bacteriology, 
and one for animal bacteriology. There 
is also a scientific advisory board, with 
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some thirty representatives of different 
specialties, most of them professors at 
some college of medicine, veterinary 
medicine, or pharmacy. The person- 
nel of the Medical Board, including 
clerks, numbers about seventy. With 
the increase in the appreciation of the 
value of medical care, the scope of the 
Board’s work has in the last ten years 
been considerably widened, and the 
same is true of its powers. At the 
same time, the personnel has not been 
correspondingly increased, a condition 
which is said to be characteristic also 
of a great many business and industrial 
enterprises in Sweden. 

The Medical Board exercises su- 
preme supervision over general health 
care within the country and disposes 
of matters which touch upon the coun- 
try’s medical and veterinary system. 
It must carefully follow the develop- 
ment in these fields, not only within the 
country but also in foreign lands, and 
must initiate suitable measures or pro- 
pose them to the government. It 
directly administers mental hospitals, 
but in connection with the rest of med- 
ical care it is rather an inspecting, ad- 
visory, and informational agency. In 
connection. with public health, the 
Medical Board is supposed to prepare 
plans and suggestions on its own initia- 
tive, exercise control through inspec- 
tions, promote educational activity, 
and so forth. 


Ture PHARMACY SYSTEM 


In Sweden there are more than four 
hundred pharmacies, and some thirty 
branch pharmacies. ‘These pharma- 
cies are run as private businesses. The 
pharmacists are appointed by the gov- 
ernment according to age and merit. 
The business has to a great extent the 
character of a monopoly, and is in large 
measure regulated by the state. The 
pharmacists are subjected to a very 
thorough state control. The person- 
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nel has very good training, and the 
Swedish pharmacies therefore have a 
high standard. 


MEDICAL GYMNASTS 


Through a recent reform the training 
of medical gymnasts has been made to 
differ from the training of ordinary 
gymnasts. After flourishing at the end 
of the last century, Swedish medical 
gymnastics has during the present 
century greatly declined in its own 
country. At present there is a strong 
movement among medical gymnasts 
themselves and among orthopedic spe- 
clalists to restore medical gymnastics 
to the place which it deserves both in 
therapy and in preventive medicine. 


THe WATER SUPPLY 


There are a great many lakes and 
rivers in Sweden. Until quite recently 
there have been very few bath houses 
for warm baths, and not until 1937 did 
the demand arise to require washrooms 
or bathrooms in dwellings built with 
the aid of publie subsidies. Out in the 
country more than half of the wells are 
probably polluted by surface drainage, 
and plumbing is rare. To the degree 
that smaller and larger villages dis- 
charge their sewage into rivers and 
lakes, these waters become unsuitable 
for bathing and home use. Here are 
problems which during the next decade 
will greatly worry the health author- 
ities until the most suitable solution has 
been found for the varying conditions. 

One characteristic institution in 
Sweden and also in Finland is the bath 
house, of ancient origin, which during 
thé last ten years has undergone a 
renaissance and is now rapidly spread- 
ing. This bath house, in which one, 
by pouring water on heated stones, 
secures a steam bath in order later to 
jump into a river, a lake—or even into 
snow—to cool off, is not merely an 
institution for the promotion of cleanli- 
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ness but a highly appreciated popular 
entertainment and pleasure. 


QUACKS 


With the growing interest in the care 
of health, this field has become more 
and more troubled by quacks. Health 
has gained an advertising value. Quack- 
ery is no longer merely an evidence of 
deficiencies in the healing art, but a 
businesslike exploitation of popular ig- 
norance of biological questions. The 
claim may be made that the Swedish 
guild of physicians stands on a very 
high level with regard to the ethics of 
the profession. Nevertheless, in the 
larger cities there may be observed dis- 
turbing evidence that quackery, which 
has migrated from the United States 
of America, has infected certain phy- 
sicians. The repression of quackery 
which at present is being studied by 
the Medical Board is conceived, first 
of all, as a series of reforms by which 
good and cheap medical care will be 
brought within the reach of everyone, 
and secondly as a program of popular 
education which for the next year has 
been prepared jointly by representa- 
tives of the centralized radio company 
(which is a state agency), the Medical 
Board, the Karolinian Institute (the 
Medical College of Stockholm), and 
the Swedish Medical Association. 

It is impossible to escape the fact 
that both in the battle against quack- 
ery and in other fields of the adminis- 
tration of medical care, punitive meas- 
ures may have to be utilized. Against 
such intervention there are often angry 
protests raised by representatives of 
economic interests who are likely to 
ignore the effect of their business enter- 
prises on the people’s health, or by the 
old liberal school which sees an evil in 
staté interference. But public opinion 
in Sweden does not at present appear 
to tolerate private liberty which in- 
jures someone else. Sweden may per- 
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haps be regarded as an example of a 
country where strong measures for the 
public weal may be carried out in a 
democratically governed state, even 
though powerful private interests are 
thereby impaired. Developments in 
recent years point to the fact that 
Swedish politicians have begun to 
take to heart the words of the old 
Disraeli that the care of the people’s 
health must be the prime interest of 
every politician. 


HEALTH AS THE NATIONAL GOAL 


If we glance at the titles of the 
articles in this volume, it is obvious 
that most of them touch upon ques- 
tions of the greatest importance to 
public health. Had I written on the 
subject of public health and hospital 
care without reference to these articles, 
it would have been impossible to avoid 
touching the social aspects of the hous- 
ing problem, poor relief, the alcohol 
question, social insurance, the standard 
of living, and so forth. As a matter of 
fact, it has not been possible to avoid 
mentioning some of them in this: brief 
article. The failure to deal with them 
in greater detail does not therefore 
mean that I am willing to grant that 
there exist aspects of these problems 
more important than the health aspect. 
Could such provisions be made for the 
people that everyone could preserve 
full physical and mental health, we 
would be successful in our political 
strivings in general. 
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It may appear from the presentation 
that health care and the care of the sick 
are in Sweden in certain respects be- 
coming quite satisfactory, and that in 
some fields the achievements may even 
occasion some pride; but it should also 
be apparent that we are not satisfied 
with conditions as they are. The 
Swedish people have begun to regard 
sickness and premature death as a 
shame and a reproach. Therefore 
plans are being made to utilize those 
important findings of preventive medi- 
cine which have not yet to any great 
extent been applied in practice, and this 
program is on the whole designed to be 
completed during from five to ten years. 
A lively effort is being made to show 
that a democratic state, with the 
cooperation of all classes of the popula- 
tion, can improve its conditions of life 
and its capacity to utilize its possibili- 
ties to the full without the handicap 
of illness and economic disability. 
This is being done in the belief 
that the basic condition for efficient 
labor and for happiness in one’s own 
life is complete physical and mental 
health. 

I believe that it can be said that the 
Swedish people at present are, by and 
large, inspired by one guiding thought: 
no matter how living conditions, work- 
ing conditions, geographic locations, 
milieu, and race may vary, a modern 
state must seek to achieve one thing— 
the assurance of complete health to 
each and every one of its citizens. 


Axel Höjer, M.D., has since 1935 been director- 
general of the Medical Board. He has served on the 


staffs of children’s hospitals, has been a public medi- 


cal officer, and assistant professor of hygiene at the 
University of Lund. He is the author of many 
works in the fields of pediatry, experimental pathol- 


ogy, and hygiene. 


Treatment of Criminals and Other Asocial 
Individuals 


. By Harpy GÖRANSSON 


I. Tue TREATMENT or CRIMINALS 


HE Swedish criminal law recog- 

nizes three general forms of pun- 
ishment: imprisonment at hard labor 
(penal servitude), simple imprison- 
ment, and fines. The death penalty 
was abolished in 1921. Imprisonment 
at hard labor and simple imprison- 
ment are designated by the common 
term “restraining punishments.” 

Imprisonment at hard labor, which 
is the most serious penalty, may be for 
life or for a definite period of not less 
than two months and not more than 
ten years, except in the case of cumu- 
lative sentences, when the maximum 
may be fixed at twelve years. 

Next in severity comes simple im- 
prisonment, for a minimum period of 
one month and a maximum of two 
“years, which may be raised to four 
years in the case of cumulative sen- 
tences. Simple imprisonment may be 
imposed directly, in which case it is 
called an absolute punishment; or it 
may be substituted for fines when the 
latter are not paid, in which case it is 
customary to refer to it as a converted 
punishment. 

The fine is the mildest form of pen- 
alty. If it is paid, the prison authorities 
come into no contact with the sen- 
tenced offender; but if it is not paid, 
it I, as has just been said, converted 
into imprisonment, for a maximum pe- 
riod of sixty days. 

A court may sentence the offender 
_ to special treatment instead of to 
prison. Young offenders, for in- 
stance, may, depending upon their 
ages, be sentenced to correctional edu- 
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cation or to a youth prison. Men- 
tally defective offenders may be 
committed for custodial care, and dan- 
gerous habitual criminals may be in- 
terned. A more detailed description 
of these forms of treatment will be 
given later. 

The acts which in the criminal law 
or in other laws and statutes are made 
punishable are generally called crimes. 
In most foreign criminal codes the 
crimes are divided into different cate- 
gories according to their severity. No 
such division exists as a rule in the 
Swedish criminal law. On the whole, 
it may be said that a crime which has 
resulted in a prison sentence (impris- 
onment at hard labor or absolute im- 
prisonment) is of a more serious kind; 
while offenses punished only by fines 
are of a petty nature. 

Not all of those who commit pun- 
ishable acts can be prosecuted in court 
and sentenced. Those under fifteen 
years of age, 1.e., all children, are ex- 
empted from prosecution and penal 
treatment. Ifa child does something 
which would for a grownup result in 
punishment, the child becomes the ob- 
ject for action by a communal agency, 
the child welfare board. An insane 
person, furthermore, cannot be pun- 
ished; he is as a rule committed to a 
mental hospital. 


EXTENT oF CRIMINALITY 


Data concerning the extent of crim- 
inality can be secured from the annual 
judicial statistics. It should be 
pointed out, however, that these sta- 
tistics do not show the number of 
crimes known to the police, but only 
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‘the number resulting in prosecution in 
a court, and the number of persons 
who have been charged with offenses 
and convicted in courts of first in- 
stance. With regard to those con- 
vieted, the statistics also contain cer- 
tain data regarding their sex, age, so- 
cial condition, previous punishments, 
and so forth, 

During the years of the World War 
Sweden experienced a considerable in- 
crease in criminality. This crime wave 
engulfed persons of all ages, but espe- 
cially the young. The crimes were 
chiefly against property and were 
largely provoked by the almost fan- 
tastic increases in the price of com- 
modities and raw materials. In 1918 
the culmination point was reached. 
Prisons, institutions for correctional 
education, and protective homes (“shel- 
ters”) were overcrowded. The crime 
curve of the war period dropped, how- 
ever, with relative rapidity. After 
1920 certain periodic changes in crim- 
inality were, of course, observed, but 
no sudden, large changes occurred. 
On the other hand, a tendency to- 
ward an increase of total criminality is 
apparent in so far as it may be judged 
by the judicial statistics. Before 
touching upon the significance of this 
tendency, a few figures will be given 
concerning the number of persons sen- 
tenced to punishments, and as a point 
of departure we shall take the annual 
average number of such persons dur- 
ing the period 1931-1935. 

During this five-year period there 
were sentenced an annual average (all 
subsequent figures are in round num- 
bers) of 119,600 persons, of whom 
8,500 were women. A division by 
type of punishment gives the follow- 
ing results: 115,000 were sentencéd to 
pay fines; 2,100 were sentenced to ab- 
solute imprisonment; and 2,500 were 
sentenced to imprisonment at hard 
labor. 
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In comparison with earlier years, 
this total criminality figure shows, as 
has been said, an obvious upward 
trend. The corresponding total for 
the five-year period 1901-1905 was 
only 79,000, but closer examination 
shows that, fortunately, the increase 
is primarily in petty offenses—that is, 
offenses punishable by fines. This 
increase is explainable by the circum- 
stance that the continuous develop- 
ment of social organization has re- 
sulted in the creation of a large 
number of regulations the violation of 
which is punishable by a fine. In this 
direction operate, for instance, the dif- 
ferent traffic ordinances, which had no 
counterpart at the beginning of the 
century because of the absence of prac- 
tically all motor traffic. To the petty 
crimes belong also the offense of 
drunkenness, which, however, has 
shown a decline during the last thirty 
years. Since the period 1906-1915, 
when the annual average of this of- 
fense was 52,000, this average has dur- 
ing 1931~1935 stayed at 31,000. 


Frequency of prison sentences 


Although from a crimino-political 
or social point of view criminality of 
a petty nature must not be neglected, 
the chief interest is naturally attached 
to those offenses which lead to prison 
sentences. We have already indicated 
that serious criminality constitutes 
but a small share of the total. The 
annual number of persons sentenced 
to imprisonment reached a total of 
4,600, or 3.8 per cent of all those sen- 
tenced to public punishments. ° 

If we compare this figure with the 
period at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, we also note an increase in the 
frequency of prison sentences. This 
increase affects to a very considerable 
extent the milder of the two forms of 
imprisonment—that is, simple impris- 
onment, It can be explained largely 
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through the appearance of offense 
types such as reckless driving, drunken 
driving, and so forth, which were un- 
known thirty years ago. On the 
other hand, if one examines the of- 
fenses committed by the 4,600 persons 
sent to prison, it is found that prop- 
erty offenses, such as theft, embezzle- 
ment, and forgery, dominate, while 
the number of murders and man- 
slaughter cases is low and stays at 
eleven. 

We have already mentioned that 
the number of women convicted was 
8,500, or 7.1 per cent of a total of 
119,600 of both sexes sentenced. 
With regard to serious criminality the 
ratio is somewhat higher. Of the 
. 4,600 sentenced to prison terms, there 
were 400 women, or 8.7 per cent. 

Finally, a few words might be said 
about the distribution of criminality 
with reference to age groups. Pres- 
ent statistics permit such a division 
only for part of the criminality, 
namely, for offenses which have led 
to imprisonment and certain offenses 
punished by fines. The last five years 
show the following situation: 


PRISONERS SENTENCED 


Age Group Number of Persons 
Sentenced 

gD by arene arene ee ware arr 800 
TU wi oe cee eae aloes 850 
rA Er A. coche beste ead Se 1,000 
COSY PEE hea E wad 900 
OS oie lds arateiwte ee Seats 1,050 
C4 SEs) | San eee cc 800 
60 and over..........000e 100 

DOU E EE 5,500 


As is shown by this table, criminal- 
ity shows a proportionately higher fre- 
quency within the younger age groups. 
Not less than 30 per cent of the 5,500 
persons sentenced were in the 15-20- 
year group. The 15-24-year group 
contained nearly one-half of all those 
sentenced, and the age group below 30 
contained about two-thirds. 
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Tus SUSPENDED SENTENCE 


The suspended sentence was intro- 
duced in Sweden in 1906, chiefly mod- 
eled after British practice. Swedish 
legislation differs, however, In impor- 
tant respects from the British model. 
While in British law the imposition of 
the sentence is suspended, the Swedish 
Jaw permits only the suspension of the 
execution of the penalty, and is in this 
respect similar to the legislation of 
practically all Continental European 
countries. A Swedish court therefore 
sentences the offender to punishment 
of, say, four months at hard labor, but 
whether or not the penalty will be 
carried out depends upon the prison- 
er’s conduct during the probation pe- 
riod. In applying this treatment, the 
court is limited by certain rules con- 
cerning the severity of the offense, and 
so forth. The British requirement 
that the offender must enter into a for- 
mal agreement to reform has no coun- 
terpart in Swedish law. 

The first legislation concerning the 
suspended sentence limited the appli- 
cation of the law to persons who had 
been sentenced to not more than three 
months at hard labor or six months at 
simple imprisonment. The law, how- 
ever, proved to be an effective means 
of improving the offender, and in the 
new statute of 1918, which is still in 
force, it is stipulated that a sentence 
may be suspended when it involves 
prison sentences at hard labor up to 
six months, or in the case of simple im- 
prisonment up to one year, under the 
condition that there is good reason to 
assume that the sentenced offender 
will be reformed without serving the 
sentence Imposed. 

Since it is impossible for the court 
to form an opinion of the offender 
solely on the basis of the information 
secured during the trial, the law pre- 
scribes that a special investigation 
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shall be undertaken with reference to 
his character, personal circumstances, 
and so forth. This investigation is as 
a rule obligatory if the offender is un- 
der arrest or has not reached the age 
of eighteen. It is carried out by a per- 
son appointed by the court, an officer 
of the court,! a representative of a pro- 
tective society, or someone else, for 
instance, a social worker, a minister, 
or a teacher. 

As a result of good conduct during 
the probation period, one who has ben- 
efited by a suspended sentence may be 
completely freed from punishment. 
The probation period lasts as a rule for 
three years, during which time the 
probationer is under the supervision of 
a person appointed by the court—in 
many instances, the same one who 
carried on the social investigation. 
If the probationer commits another 
crime while he is on probation, leads a 
disorderly life, or fails to follow estab- 
lished rules, the court can declare him 
a violator and can commit him for 
punishment. 

A suspended sentence is nowadays 
granted in about two thousand cases 
a year, primarily to youthful offenders. 
The percentage of recidivism among 
these probationers varies greatly with 
their ages. Among those who have 
been sentenced before the age of 
twenty-one, 21 per cent become recidi- 
vists; among the older group, 11 per 
cent. For both categories, the per- 
centage of recidivism is higher for per- 
sons who live in cities than for those 
living in rural areas. 

These statistics justify, in the main, 
a favorable opinion concerning the ef- 
fects of the suspended sentence. Re- 

1 By the “officer of the court” in this connec- 
tion is meant an intern or aspirant to æ judge- 
ship. In Sweden, lawyers who prepare for the 
bench are attached to courts as clerks, and so 
forth, and thus serve an apprenticeship, so to 


speak, before they are appointed to judiciak posi- 
tions. 
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cently there has been prepared the 
draft of a new law concerning this 
form of treatment, which, among other 
things, proposes its further extension. 
Although the fate of this proposal can- 
not as yet be prophesied, we may point 
to some of its features. 

In order to improve the supervision 
of probationers and in order to restore 
them to work—a most difficult prob- 
lem—it is suggested that twelve spe- 
cial officers be engaged by the state. 
Each officer would have a certain dis- 
trict, and within that district he would 
cooperate with the court in all matters 
pertaining to suspended sentences. 
He would, for instance, personally or 
through assistants carry on the social 
investigation and the supervision of 
probationers, secure employment for 
them, and, whenever it is regarded as 
desirable, find private homes which 
would be willing either free of charge 
or for payment to receive a proba- 
tioner for the purpose of giving him 
care and training. In this connection 
the probationer could be ordered to 
engage in certain work, to live in a 
specific locality, or in a given private 
home. 


YOUTHFUL OFFENDERS 


The stream of criminality has many 
tributaries. The greatest has its 
source in the youthful classes. The 
successful repression of delinquency is, 
therefore, to a large degree dependent 
upon the extent to which society is 
fortunate in its choice of measures in 
dealing with youth who have been 
convicted of crime. The treatment to 
which the youthful offender is sub- 
jected can be of decisive importance 
for his future life. The choice of 
treatment at such a critical moment in 
his life can increase or diminish the 
likelihood of his correction. This 
realization has led to the introduction 
of special provisions in the criminal 
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law regarding the treatment of offend- 
ers between fifteen and twenty-one 
years of age. The ordinary forms of 
Imprisonment, as a result of their very 
nature, constitute in many instances 
a definite obstacle to the achievement 
of the results expected of institutional 
confinement. These obstacles are, in 
the main, of three kinds: the prison 
term is usually short, is always of fixed 
duration, and is as a rule followed by 
no after-care. 

Character is a product of many fac- 
tors. For its training, time is a prime 
necessity; but in ordinary prisons 
time is the very element which is lack- 
ing. If a youthful offender is given 
an ordinary prison sentence, he spends, 
as a rule, only a few months in an insti- 
tution. During this short period he 
cannot learn much. Trade instruction 
must often be interrupted in its early 
stages because the term is over. 

For the discharged prisoner, no pe- 
riod is so difficult and critical as the 
days immediately after release. Un- 
successful efforts to find work and a 
place to live lead to a sense of depres- 
sion and despair. The discharged 
prisoner often lands in a saloon where 
he may meet old and sinister acquaint- 
ances, or where he may form new ones 
perhaps equally bad. The young, in 
particular, at their discharge need aid 
and support for an orderly life, but the 
authorities have no power to establish 
requirements to this effect except in 
connection with a conditional release. 
Such a release, however, can be util- 
ized only when the sentences have ex- 
cetded one year, and therefore the 
youthful offender does not often bene- 
fit from it. 


Special treatment 


According to a law of 1902, most re- 
cently revised in 1937, if a person of 
the age of fifteen and up to eighteen 
has committed a crime, the court may 
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sentence him to correctional educa- 
tion instead of to punishment. As a 
condition for such action the law re- 
quires that the character of the offense 
and the offender’s personal history, 
circumstances, and mode of life in gen- 
eral permit the assumption that he is 
in need of and will benefit from this 
special treatment. 

Offenders who are eighteen to twen- 
ty-one years of age formerly did not 
become the object of any special treat- 
ment except that they were permitted 
to serve their prison sentences in spe- 
cial prisons reserved for them. Begin- 
ning in 1938, however, prisoners in 
this age group may bė sentenced to 
confinement in a youth prison—an in- 
stitution which corresponds some- 
what to the English Borstal system. 
The general conditions for the choice 
of such treatment are much the same 
as those which govern the sentence to 
correctional education, with this dif- 
ference, however, that confinement in 
a youth prison cannot be ordered if 
the defendant is guilty of certain seri- 
ous crimes. 

A person sentenced to correctional 
education shall be confined in a cor- 
rectional training school, and one who 
has been sentenced to a youth prison 
shall be committed to the appropriate 
institution. The purpose of institu- 
tional confinement is to train the of- 
fender in law obedience and industry. 
The institutions are, located in the 
country so that the inmates have an 
opportunity to participate in agricul- 
ture, gardening, and during the winter 
time in forest culture. There are also 
shops of different kinds in which the 
youth receive a thorough training in 
some trade. Academic instruction is 
giveh in common school subjects and 
in conjunction with the trade train- 
ing. Gymnastics and sports occupy 
a darge part of the leisure hours. 
Each inmate has a room of his own. 
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The windows are of standard size, and 
the institutions lack the appearance of 
prisons, For those inmates who pre- 
sent serious disciplinary problems 
there are, however, inclosed sections 
with a somewhat more severe régime. 

Only the maximum period for con- 
finement has been fixed. One sen- 
tenced to correctional education must 
be discharged not later than his twen- 
ty-first birthday. With regard to the 
youth prison, an inmate must be dis- 
charged not later than four years after 
his admission. A conditional release 
may be granted long before the expira- 
tion of the maximum. In such in- 
stances the prisoner is required to re- 
main under parole supervision and to 
obey the rules which have been pre- 
scribed for him. If he violates these 
rules or commits a crime he can be 
recommitted to the institution. A 
special board fixes the time of release. 


MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CRIMINALS 
AND HABITUAL OFFENDERS 


While during the early years of the 
century the battle against criminality 
was primarily directed against youth- 
ful offenders, attention has in late 
years been fixed also on the socially 
dangerous criminals. The latter had 
on many occasions been the subject 
for discussion, but not until 1927 did 
Sweden by law establish special meas- 
ures for protection against these of- 
fenders. These measures involved 
confinement in special institutions for 
a relatively indeterminate period. In 
1937, the laws governing them under- 
went revision. 

The legislation takes into considera- 
tion two groups of dangerous offend- 
ers, namely, the mentally defective 
and the habitual criminal. When an 
offender belonging to one of these 
groups has committed a crime, instead 
of punishing him a court may sentence 
him to special treatment: custodial 
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care if he belongs to the former group, 
or internment if he belongs to the 
latter. 

A mentally defective person can be 
sentenced to custodial care the very 
first time he is convicted of any crime 
punishable by imprisonment at hard 
labor, or a sex offense, punishable by 
a prison sentence with or without hard 
labor. As a requirement for intern- 
ment it must be established that the 
offender has previously been sentenced 
twice to hard labor and has been im- 
prisoned at hard labor during at least 
four years altogether. In the case of 
both types of offenders, the law can- 
not be applied unless the offender is 
regarded as dangerous to the safety 
of other persons or to property. 

A sentence to custodial care or to in- 
ternment is handed down by the court, 
but such a sentence presupposes that. 
this treatment has been recommended 
by a special board appointed by the 
King. Besides, the mental condition 
of the offender must previously have 
been subjected to medical examina- 
tion. 

It is specially characteristic for both 
of the provisions mentioned that the 
term of the institutional confinement 
is fixed as to its minimum but not as 
to its maximum. In principle, it is to- 
continue just as long as the person is 
considered a menace to society. The 
board already mentioned fixes the: 
time of release. This release may be 
either final or conditional, in which: 
latter case the discharged person 
must remain under parole supervision. 

The treatment in these institutions, 
which are referred to as “security in- 
stitutions,” is less restricted than in 
ordinary prisons. The inmates enjoy 
all privileges consistent with good or- 
der and safety. During the ten years 
the law has been in effect, approxi- 
mately 250 persons have been ad- 
mitted to these institutions. The 
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nuniber of inmates on January 1, 1938, 
was 156. 


EXECUTION OF PRISON SENTENCES 


When the Englishman, John How- 
ard, the originator of European prison 
reform, made his exploratory voyage 
to the penal institutions of the Con- 
tinent, he also visited the Swedish 
prisons in 1781 and found in them the 
same conditions of moral depravity 
which he had met with nearly every- 
where. He awakened interest and 
gave impetus to ideas later strength- 
ened by the news of the reform efforts 
in the United States. During the 
1830’s the interest in the penal system 
and the treatment of prisoners was at 
its height, in part because of a rapidly 
increasing criminality, and the discus- 
sion centered especially around the 
two competing systems: the cellular 
system and the silent system (also 
known as the Philadelphia and the 
Auburn systems, respectively). 

In 1840 the Swedish Crown Prince 
Oscar, who later became King Oscar I, 
published a book which received wide 
notice, On Punishments and Penal In- 
stitutions, in which the royal author 
warmly recommended the cellular or 
Philadelphia system. When the Riks- 
dag in 1840-1841 attacked the prob- 
lem of prison reform, its purpose was 
to introduce that system. Congregate 
prisons were equipped with cells, and 
a number of so-called cellular prisons 
were constructed in various parts of 
the country. Many of them still ex- 
ist, although they are now modernized 
ands bear other names. The strictly 
cellular system, with obligatory soli- 
tary confinement up to three years, 
has gradually been modified. 

The law now in force concerning 
the execution of prison sentences stip- 
ulates that during the first six months 
-—or, if the person is under 21 years of 
age, during the first three months— 
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the prisoner shall be confined in a sin- 
gle cell, except when he participates 
in religious services, academic instruc- 
tion, gymnastics, and so forth. After 
this period he may also associate with 
other prisoners while at work. Com- 
plete association, that is, association 
even during leisure hours, is permitted 
only after three years of the prison 
term have elapsed. Certain depar- 
tures may, of course, be made from 
these rules if conditions demand it. 
If, for mstance, a prisoner desires to 
remain for a longer time in cellular 
confinement, this may be permitted; 
or a prisoner may be assigned to com- 
plete association or work association 
with other prisoners earlier than has 
been stated if for reasons of health, 
and so forth, this seems desirable. 
Prisoners are always separated at 
night. An exception from this rule is 
made in the prison colonies, where es- 
pecially reliable prisoners are engaged 
in cultivation. The daily average 
number of prisoners in the Swedish 
central and local prisons has in recent 
years been approximately 2,000. 


Prison employment 


Prisoners are required to work. 
Generally they are employed in labor 
for the state. Different trades are rep- 
resented in the larger prisons, and the 
prisoner who is trained in or wishes to 
learn a trade can to a certain extent be 
allowed to work at that trade. Pris- 
oners with short sentences who do not 
have trade skill are engaged in less ex- 
acting labor. Involuntary idleness 
among the prisoners practically does 
not exist. At one of the central pris- 
ons there is a large farm. Gardening 
on a fairly large scale is found at, 
among other places, the prison for 
women which serves the entire coun- 
try. The income from prison in- 
dustries amounts to about 500,000 kr. 
per year. 
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The prisoner receives compensation 
for his labor, as a rule not more than 
80 öre per working day. In the case of 
contract labor, which is coming into 
increasing use, the compensation may 
be fixed higher, up to 1.50 kr. per work- 
ing day. The prison wage is divided 
into two equal parts: one to be saved, 
and the other to be placed at the dis- 
posal of the prisoner. While the latter 
may be used by the prisoner for his 
personal needs and the support of his 
relatives, the former Is not turned over 
to him until he is discharged from the 
prison. 


Progressive treatment 


A certain progression in the prison 
treatment is being carried out. It 
may be observed in the successive 
change from cellular confinement to 
work in association, and finally to com- 
plete association and the increased 
liberties and privileges which are given 
to the prisoner as the time of confine- 
ment passes. 

In the progressive system as it was 
developed in England and Ireland, 
conditional release was meant to be 
the last regular stage in penal treat- 
ment. Sweden has not yet reached 
that point, but the problem is being 
solved. In accordance with current 
rules, conditional release with obliga- 
tory supervision can be granted when 
the prisoner has served two-thirds 
of his sentence, but not less than 
one year, and when circumstances 
indicate that he is likely to conduct 
himself well if given his freedom. 
Therefore, according to Swedish law, 
conditional release is to be regarded 
chiefly as a reward. As has often been 
stated, the result is that the special 
care, which is the aim of conditional 
release, 1s given to those who are least 
in need of it, while those who are not 
regarded as worthy of a conditional 
release are let out of prison after the 
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completion of their terms without the 
supervision which is especially neces- 
sary in their cases. Beginning with 
1907, the year when conditional release 
was first used in Sweden, and up to and 
including 1935, a total of 2,170 persons 
have been conditionally released, and 
of these only 2.1 per cent have for- 
feited the freedom thus granted them. 

With regard to the treatment of 
prisoners in other respects, we may 
mention that detailed rules exist con- 
cerning the prisoner’s right to receive 
visits and to correspond with persons 
outside the institution. These rules 
are considerably harsher in connection 
with imprisonment at hard labor than 
when simple imprisonment is involved. 
At certain prisons there are special hos- 
pitals for the physically ill prisoners, 
among them the tubercular, and for 
the mentally ill. Academic instruc- 
tion Is given at the larger prisons, the 
so-called central prisons. A prisoner 
who desires instruction or training in 
some special subject may receive per- 
mission to take a correspondence 
course. Recently a rule has been es- 
tablished that a prisoner may receive 
a permit to visit—unguarded—a rela- 
tive who is seriously ill or to attend 
the funeral of a relative. 

If the prisoner commits disciplinary 
infractions he may be punished by loss 
of prison earnings, by confinement in 
his cell, or by being forced to sleep on a 
hard bed. Even the lengthening of 
the prison term may occur as a penalty, 
but such an extension must not exceed 
one-third of the term, or more than 
three months. The lash and the dark 
cell have been abolished as disciplinary 


punishments, 


ÅFTER-CARE 


The prison officers expend a great 
deal of effort in helping the prisoner 
to adjust himself after release. Most 
prisoners ask for help to find employ- 
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ment, tools, a living, and so forth. 
The prison officers receive splendid co- 
operation from the aid societies which 
operate in various parts of the country. 
These societies are of a voluntary char- 
. acter and carry on their labor by means 
of donations and other gifts, as well as 
through subsidies from the state. 
Homeless and unemployed—that is 
the situation of many a discharged 
prisoner. Growing insight into what 
social assistance means as a factor in 
crime prevention has made the after- 
care of prisoners of increasing im- 
portance. The work of the aid so- 
cieties therefore tends to become a 
natural and necessary part of the penal 
system. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


The direction and the supervision of 
the prison system are exercised by a 
central government department, the 
Prison Board, which is headed by a 
director-general and consists of four 
bureaus: the Chancellery (questions 
concerning the organization of prisons 
and staff personnel), the Social De- 
partment (the treatment of prisoners 
and their after-care), the Financial 
Bureau, and the Prison Industries De- 
partment. Tothe Prison Board there 
is attached the so-called “penal regis- 
try,” which contains information on 
those who have been sentenced to 
punishment, and especially to prison 
terms. 


Tl. TREATMENT or THER ÅSOCIAL 
Persons 


JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 


Children under fifteen years of age 
cannot be prosecuted or sentenced for 
crime. Anyone who, before the age of 
fifteen, has committed an offense—he 
is not called a criminal but a delinquent 
—is brought to the attention of a 
special communal agency, the child 
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welfare board, consisting of a member 
of the poor relief board, a minister, a 
teacher (man or woman), and, when- 
ever possible, a physician. At least 
one of the members must be a woman. 
For treatment by the child welfare 
board there are also referred de- 
linquent youth from the age of fifteen 
to seventeen, and those between eight- 
een and twenty who are leading a dis- 
orderly, idle, or vicious manner of life. 
Persons between fifteen and twenty, 
inclusive, who have committed crimes 
are dealt with in accordance with the 
criminal law, as has been previously 
stated, but the court in such instances 
may decree special treatment, such as 
correctional education or confinement 
in a youth prison instead of ordinary 
imprisonment. Because of the organ- 
ization of the child welfare boards, 
there are no juvenile courts in Sweden. 

The child welfare board shall provide 
for the young delinquent such care and 
training as will make him or her a 
worthy member of society. As a first 
step, the board shall try to bring about 
his rehabilitation through preventive 
means. Efforts should be made to- 
ward strengthening the parents’ will 
and ability to raise their child. Bad 
housing conditions, the work of the 
mother outside the home, poverty, and 
many other things, may prove handi- 
caps which must be removed. The 
board may admonish the parents and 
warn the delinquent, and point to the 
serious consequences which may result 
if the latter’s conduct does not im- 
prove. The board may also place the 
delinquent under supervision. The 
securing of suitable supervisors is one 
of the most important tasks of the child 
welfare board, and if it is alive to its 
duties it should secure the cooperation 
of volunteers who are competent and 
willing to serve. Supervision must be 
based on keen personal interest and 
carried out with a view not only to in- 
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fluence the young delinquent but also 
his parents, for delinquent children are 
frequently the sons and daughters of 
delinquent fathers and mothers. 


Protective homes 


In many instances it becomes neces- 
sary to have recourse to that powerful 
invasion of parental rights which con- 
sists of separating the child from his 
home. He can be placed in a private 
home, but is, as a rule, taken care of in 
protective homes or shelters for de- 
linguent children. On the basis of a 
reorganization carried out in 1936, such 
children are divided in- the protective 
homes with regard to age, character of 
the delinquency, and mental condition. 
Boys (men) and girls (women) are 
placed in different homes. For chil- 
dren up to fifteen there are school 
homes where the stress is placed on 
school instruction, with some excur- 
sions into the field of practical work if 
time and circumstances permit. Boys 
of 15-18 years of age are sent to trade 
homes where they are given theoretical 
and practical training in some trade, 
usually agriculture, gardening, car- 
pentry, and mechanical pursuits. 
Girls in the corresponding age group 
go to domestic schools for training in 
domestic work and other women’s 
trades. For persons in the 18-20 
group of both sexes there have been 
created so-called youth homes, which 
operate on the same principle as the 
trade homes and the domestic schools. 

Children and youth who are men- 
tally deficient are admitted to special 
agricultural homes. The purpose is to 
give them practical training so that 
later they can enter service in agricul- 
ture. 

Special homes have been created for 
different types of the mentally abnor- 
mal. 

At two domestic schools and one 
youth home there are special maternity 
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sections for women who give birth to 
children during their stay in the insti- 
tution. These young mothers recelve 
training in child care and also in 
domestic work. 

The protective homes have a capac- 
ity of 1,500 residents. 

Experience shows that young chil- 
dren who have for too long a period 
been subjected to the carefully reg- 
ulated conditions of an institution 
fairly easily lose contact with life on 
the outside and therefore have special 
difficulties in adapting themselves to 
its demands and conditions. The re- 
sult of good institutional care, which is 
costly, can be destroyed if the pupil 
after release is not given the necessary 
aid. It is therefore important both 
that the institutional stay shall not be 
made longer than is necessary and that 
sufficient attention shall be paid to 
after-care. 


Foster homes 


The law makes possible the boarding 
of a child in a private home if he shows 
desire and ability to conduct himself 
well. During his stay in this foster 
home he remains the ward of the pro- 
tective home and is regarded as its 
pupil. The foster home must natur- 
ally be chosen with the greatest care. 
Rural homes are as a rule preferred, 
partly because they generally have 
larger living quarters. The foster 
home receives compensation for the 
boarded pupil. This boarding out is 
not a form of after-care, but may 
rather be regarded as a substitute for 
institutional care. Institutional train- 
ing has been substituted by home 
training, which in a good foster home 
should somewhat compensate the 
young delinquent for the loss of his 
ownhome. Home training receives its 
strength and stability from the fact 
that the child can be brought back to 
the protective home if he does not 
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show himself worthy of the trust 
placed in him. 


Apprentice homes 


After-care begins at release, which is 
either conditional or final. The 
significance of these two forms of re- 
lease is apparent from their designa- 
tion. Many pupils return to their 
parental homes. When this is out of 
the question, an attempt is made—in 
Stockholm, for instance—to provide a 
home and care in so-called apprentice 
homes. A released pupil who has re- 
ceived employment in a handicraft, an 
industry, or some other occupation, or 
who wishes to attend a school for trade 
instruction, receives, at the apprentice 
home, room, food, laundry, mending of 
` underwear, the service of a physician, 
and medicines. If he receives no 
wages as a result, for instance, of un- 
employment, or because he is continu- 
ing his training or studies, he is not 
required to make any payments. If 
he has an income from work, however, 
he must pay up to 2 kr. per day. Care 
is taken that when these payments 
have been made he has money enough 
for car fare and meals outside the home 
and a reasonable amount in pocket 
money, not to exceed 2 kr. per week. 
There are apprentice homes for the 
youth of both sexes. 

It is highly desirable that the system 
of apprentice homes be expanded still 
further. Life in a home of this char- 
acter makes the transition from institu- 
tional life to that of freedom easy and 
smooth, while at the same time the 
young person receives effective aid in 
his attempts at social adjustment. 
We have already emphasized, and it 
bears repetition, that a definite pre- 
requisite for such a process of adjust- 
ment is that the young person should 
receive work. Unemployment and 
loafing produce social isolation, while 
work awakens hopes for the morrow 
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and creates a feeling of belonging and 
a sense of responsibility. 


ALCOHOLICS 


Organized social salvage of alcoholics 
dates from August 1, 1916. Even 
earlier—beginning with the 1890’s— 
religious and philanthropic associa- 
tions had by voluntary means tried to 
deal with those who abuse alcohol, but 
on the day mentioned the law on the 
treatment of alcoholics went into 
effect. It then became possible to 
take such persons forcibly in hand and 
to retain them in an institution even 
against their will. 

The law regarding the treatment of 
alcoholics is not applicable to everyone 
who abuses alcohol.. It has been nec- 
essary to limit its application to those 
cases where the person’s alcoholic habit 
carries with it effects which constitute 
a menace or a serious nuisance to so- 
ciety. In order to deal with, someone 
under this law it is consequently neces- 
sary that the person in question be a 
slave to the drink habit and that there- 
fore he is dangerous to himself or to 
others, disregards his duties as a bread- 
winner, neglects his children, is a re- 
cipient of poor relief, or has repeatedly 
been punished for drunkenness. It is, 
of course, sufficient if any one of these 
charges can be lodged against him. A 
special communal board, the Temper- — 
ance Board, which is described else- 
where m this issue of THe ANNALS In 
connection with temperance legisla- 
tion, institutes the proceedings against 
an alcohol addict. 

The first step taken by the Temper- 
ance Board is to investigate the case 
when it is brought to its attention. 
This investigation must first of all con- 
siderthe question of the person’s drink 
habit and connected circumstances. ' 
But, in addition, it is designed to give 
a fairly complete picture of his life his- 
tory. The results of this investigation 
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determine whether or not proceedings 
shall be instituted and, if so, what 
treatment would be suitable. 

If the drink addict is shown to be 
dangerous, the Temperance Board 
must, in consideration of the possibility 
of suicide or acts of violence toward 
others, as a rule arrange for immediate 
institutional care. In such case the 
Board cooperates with the police au- 
thorities, who, for that matter, must 
take charge of dangerous alcoholics 
and arrange for their confinement in 
an institution even if the Temperance 
Board should fail to intervene. 

If the alcoholic is not dangerous, the 
matter requires less speedy action. 
The police then have nothing to do 
with the case. The Temperance 
Board acts alone and begins with pre- 
ventive measures. For instance, an 
attempt is made to reason with the 
person, who is warned (“If you con- 
tinue to abuse alcohol, we must com- 
pel you to enter an institution”) and 
encouraged. In order to subject him 
to control and lend him support, the 
Board places him under supervision, 
requiring him, for instance, to visit his 
supervisor once a week, and curtails 
his right to purchase intoxicating 
liquors. In addition, such other as- 
sistance as the procuring of work, a 
place to live, and so forth, may prove 
to have strong rehabilitative effects. 
Sometimes the Board tries to enter 
him as a member in a temperance 
society. 

If these measures fail, or if from the 
very beginning it may be anticipated 
that they will be of no value, the 
‘Temperance Board requests the county 
administration to commit the person 
to an institution for alcoholics. The 
county administration examines the 
case and renders its decision. In most 
instances the request is granted, but 
sometimes it is refused, and occasion- 
ally the county administration may 
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reply: “Try some other ways of help- 
ing him-—perhaps he can be straight- 
ened out without institutional care.” 


Institutional care 


In Sweden there are ten institutions 
for alcoholics, two of them for women, 
with a total capacity of about seven 
hundred. In these institutions we 
find the type of addict already men- 
tioned: the dangerous ones, who are 
often decent fellows when they are 
sober, the neglectful bread winners, and 
so forth, all of whom have been com- 
mitted on order of the county ad- 
ministration. Another group not 
hitherto mentioned may also be found 
there, namely, those who have volun- 
tarily applied for care in order to free _ 
themselves from the drink habit. 

The stay in the imstitution aims, 
through work and moral influence, to 
place the patient in a position to re- 
turn to a sober and orderly life. The 
Institutions carry on agriculture and 
are equipped with different shops. 
The moral influence is supplied chiefly 
through interviews, the staff members 
attempting to make clear to the pa- 
tient what he would gain from a life of 
total abstinence. 

The period of care has only a maxi- 
mum limit, which as a rule is one year, 
but in case of relapse it is two years. 
In certain serious cases the treatment 
can be extended to four years. The 
administration of the institution may 
at any time permit the patient to leave 
the institution tentatively and to visit 
his home community, for instance. 
If such a parolee violates the cordi- 
tions laid down for him—for instance, 
if he begins to drink again—he can be 
returned to the institution and held 
there until the maximum period ex- 
pires. 

When the patient leaves the institu- 
tion the critical period begins for him. 
His old associates often put strong 
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pressure on him to go back to drinking. 
Quarrels at home, bad housing and 
home conditions, unemployment, and 
so forth, may easily tear down what 
the institutional care has recon- 
structed. The law has taken this into 
consideration and has prescribed that 
the commitment period shall as a rule 
be followed by after-care. Ordinarily 
it is the Job of temperance board in the 
home community to give the dis- 
charged patient the material aid he 
needs and, what is perhaps equally im- 
portant, to supervise, warn, encourage, 
and sustain him. 

There is no doubt that legislation on 
the care of alcoholics has had a favor- 
able effect on the state of temperance 
in Sweden. The preventive aid meas- 
ures taken by the temperance boards 
show especially good results. In one 
annual report from such a board the 
statement is made that during the 
year, only two of eighteen persons un- 
der treatment had to be committed 
to an institution. The institutions, 
which as a rule receive the most dis- 
couraging cases—those who have not 
been influenced by other forms of as- 
sistance—estimate that from 30 to 
40 per cent are brought back to an 
orderly mode of life. 
teaches them that this legislation when 
properly utilized can be a powerful 
weapon in the battle against the drink 
habit. 


VAGRANTS 


Under the category of vagrants, the 
law includes two partly different 
classes of asocial persons: vagabonds, 
and persons who, while they do not 
lack a permanent place of residence, 
have become known for a disorderly 
and immoral life. Inthe second group 
there are included, for instance, pimps, 
confidence men, professional gamblers, 
and liquor smugglers. Women va- 
grants are as a rule prostitutes. 


Experience ` 
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A person guilty of vagrancy can 
either be warned or sentenced to com- 
pulsory labor in a workhouse. Since 
vagrancy Is not a crime in Sweden, 
compulsory labor is not applied by a 
court of justice but by an administra- 
tive authority, the county administra- 
tion or board, which also fixes the 
length of the internment period, which 
must be at least a month and not more 
than one year, or, in the case of a repe- 
tition and aggravating circumstance, 
not more than three years. No after- 
care in the real sense of that word 
exists, but those discharged are sub- 
jected to a certain amount of police 
control. 

The vagrancy law has gradually 
been applied less and less. This is 
partly because the law is outmoded 
and unsuitable, and partly because the 
law on alcoholics is now applied in a 
large number of cases when proceed- 
ings against vagrants are taken, due to 
the fact that such a large number of 
these vagrants are drink addicts. The 
question of reform of the vagrancy law 
is at present being discussed. 


CoNCLUSION 


In conclusion, it may be said that 
recent years have been characterized 
by an intensive reform activity in the 
field of the criminal law and penal ad- 
ministration, as well as in related fields. 
Even for people in general, it is be- 
coming more and more clear that the 
treatment of asocial persons is a ques- 
tion which concerns everyone, since 
criminality and other asocial conduct 
means heavy economic burdens on the 
community and a constantly threaten- 
ing danger to life and property. It is 
not only humane but prudent to pre- 
ventand to combat such phenomena. 
A very special interest is associated 
with the efforts to return the criminal 
and the delinquent youth to an honest 
and socially useful life. This is a work 
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which especially looks to the future, the raw material out of which tomor- 
for even this youth constitutes part of row’s adult generation will be built. 
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The Temperance Movement and Temperance 
Legislation in Sweden 


By HALFDAN BENGTSSON 


I. THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT 


WEDEN has seen two nation-wide 
temperance movements grow up. 
The older faded after three decades. 
Its centennial jubilee has recently been 
celebrated. The younger is still pow- 
erful, and at present exhibits unmis- 
takable signs of becoming stabilized, 
even though it passed its culmination 
point something over a quarter of a 
century ago. Both received their im- 
petus from.the United States of Amer- 
ica. The centennial jubilee of the old- 
est Swedish temperance movement 
has recently been celebrated. 

Certain fumbling attempts were 
made in 1830 and 1831 to create a 
Swedish temperance organization on 
the pattern of the American Temper- 
ance Society organized in 1826. But 
these attempts were very largely abor- 
tive. In 1836, however, there arrived 
in Sweden an American temperance 
advocate, the Reverend Robert Baird, 
and after he had prepared the ground 
the Swedish Temperance Society was 
organized in Stockholm in 1837, 

There existed at least two important 
requisites for growth for the tender 
transoceanic plant transferred to the 
barren Swedish soil. It was regarded 
with benevolence by the first Berna- 
dotte on the throne of Sweden, Karl 
XIV Johan, who had during the first 
year after his arrival in Sweden ex- 
pressed his concern over the flourish- 
ing consumption of brännvin, and 

1 This is the most popular of the distilled 
alcoholic beverages of Sweden. Made chiefly 
from potatoes or grain it is pure alcohol, recti- 
fied, diluted with water and flavored.’ It is not 


unlike gin which is in Sweden referred to as 
imported brännvin. 


who later in many ways stimulated or 
supported measures against this dele- 
terious popular habit. This high ex- 
ample was followed by his son, Oscar 
I, who succeeded him in 1844. 

The second prerequisite for the bud- 
ding temperance movement lay in the 
serious evils which the abuses of alco- 
hol at the time had created in a coun- 
try impoverished by recent wars. 
Domestic distilling was permitted at 
the time, and the number of stills was 
estimated in 1829 at more than 173,000 
for a population of less than three mil- 
lion persons. He who had a right to 
distill had also the right to sell. Exist- 
ing estimates of alcoholic consumption 
during that period are all untrust- 
worthy. Some of them arrived at an 
annual consumption figure of more 
than forty liters ? of brännvin per per- 
son. Even if this figure is too high, all 
accounts from the period in question 
agree that the abuse of alcohol was 
very common in Sweden. 


LEADERSHIP AND GROWTH OF 
THE SOCIETY 


This oldest temperance movement 
sprang from and was directed by the 
highest classes of society. It was, at 
least in its beginning, a movement for 
the people, not through the people. 
The initiative in the organization of 
the Swedish Temperance Society was 
taken by a general in the army. Its 
chairman was for many years a leading 
Conservative politician, a prominent 
state official, A. von Hartmansdorff. 


* A liter is equal to 0.908 dry quarts, or 1.0567 
liquid *quarts. 
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Its vice-president was the most emi- 
nent Swedish scientist of his day, the 
chemist J. J. Berzelius. Among its 
members the Society could count the 
world-famous singer, Jenny Lind, who 
in a letter to the president referred to 
brännvin as “our chief misfortune in. 
our dear country,” and the foremost 
Swedish authoress of the day, Fredrika 
Bremer, who gave her talent to the 
services of the Society. 

As a result of this happy unity of 
the needs of the times, the good will of 
the ruler and the interest of the upper 
classes, the Society’s membership grew 
rapidly. By 1846 it exceeded 100,000. 
However, the downward trend soon 
became as rapid as had been the up- 
ward one, and in the beginning of the 
1850’s the Society showed signs of dis- 
integration. In the 1860’s its rôle was 
to a large degree played out and its 
organization broken. It made, how- 
ever, a last valuable contribution dur- 
ing the late 1870’s, when it organized a 
strong demonstration of public opin- 
ion throughout the communes of the 
country, which contributed in repel- 
ling an attack against some, for the 
temperance movement valuable, pro- 
visions in the Swedish liquor legisla- 
tion of that day. 

Under a different name and in the 
form of a small foundation with a lim- 
ited membership, the once powerful 
Society is still in existence. The in- 
come from the funds which it created 
during its period of greatness, the So- 
ciety now uses chiefly for the distribu- 
tion of pamphlets designed to further 
temperance and public education. 

Gauged by the standards of a mod- 
ern era, the Swedish Temperance So- 
ciety was a moderation society in that 
its activity was chiefly directed against 
the use of brännvin and other strong 
distilled liquors, even though its con- 
stitution stated that the Society did 
not approve of “any superfluous,’ still 
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less of any excessive use of any intoxi- 
cating beverage whatever.” Within 
the Society there existed, however, a 
more radical group who pledged them- 
selves to total abstinence and fought 
against the use of any alcoholic bever- 
ages. The leader of this group was the 
pastor and later the dean of the cathe- 
dral in Gothenburg, Peter Wieselgren. 
As early as 1819 he had, while attend- 
ing college in Växjö, formed a temper- 
ance society with some fellow students, 
and as pastor in a besotted country 
parish in southern Sweden he con- 
tinued his labors. In 1838 he was in- 
vited to become an honorary member 
of the Swedish Temperance Society, 
and until his death in 1877 he was an 
indefatigable speaker and writer in the 
interest of temperance. Fearless in 
his presentation and fired by zeal, he 
became the heart and soul of the older 
Swedish temperance movement which 
often has been named after him “the 
Wieselgrenian.” 


VARIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


Two years after the death of Wiesel- 
gren, and the same year that the Swed- 
ish Temperance Society had made its 
last contribution in the manner pre- 
viously mentioned, the seed of the 
modern Swedish temperance move- 
ment was brought from the United 
States by a returning Swedish-Amer- 
ican, Olof Bergström, who in the fall of 
1879 organized in Gothenburg the first 
lodge of the I.0.G.T. (Independent ° 
Order of Good Templars). No move- 
ment could have begun more mod- 
estly. There was no king to stand as 
godfather, no general to act as sponsor, 
no international celebrity to lend 
glamour to the little lodge, “The 
Rock,” with its forty-one humble and 
poor members from the ranks of the 
working class. 

The first years of the new organiza- 

* Later called the “International.” 
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tion were characterized by internal 
struggles and misunderstandings. 
The I.0.G.T. was at that time divided 
into two branches, called after their 
leaders “the Malinite,” or British 
branch, and “the Hickmanite,” or 
American branch. The former up- 
held racial equality denied by the lat- 
ter. An echo of this struggle reached 
even distant Sweden when that coun- 
try was blessed with partisans of both 
branches. In 1887, however, a recon- 
ciliation and a merger occurred. Both 
branches had by then succeeded in 
building up a membership of 37,000 
and 23,000 respectively. The follow- 
ing year, however, a dissatisfied fac- 
tion seceded and about 10,000 mem- 
bers organized the National Order of 
Good Templars, which, so far as pro- 
gram and method of work were con- 
cerned, resembled the mother organi- 
zation but which did not share in the 
latter’s international cooperation. 


During the middle of the 1880’s two . 


new temperance organizations sprang 
up, both following American patterns 
-the Blue Ribbon and the Order of 
Templars. The latter merged in 1922 
with the previously mentioned Na- 
tional Order of Good Templars, form- 
ing the National Order of Templars. 
In 1896 a separate temperance organi- 
zation for students was formed, and in 
the same year there grew up, through a 
new secession from the I.0.G.T., the 
Temperance Order of Verdandi as a 
special organization within the labor 
movement. Finally, at about the 
turn of the century, the White Ribbon 
(Women’s Christian Temperance Un- 
ion) entered the country. From an 
organizational point of view, the most 
important innovations since that pe- 
riod have been the creation of a num- 
ber of special societies for teachers, 
physicians, railway employees, police 
officers, customs officers and, most re- 
cently, chauffeurs. 
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Numerically the temperance move- 
ment reached its culmination point 
around 1910, with over 375,000 mem- 


bers. Since that time a quantitative 
recession has taken place. During 
1911-1920 approximately 100,000 


members were lost, and from 1921 to 
1930 around 50,000. Since then the 
decline has been rather modest and a 
certain stabilization is observed. In 
1937 the total membership of the 
Swedish temperance societies was 
about 225,000. Of these, 125,000, or 
more than one-half, were found in the 
1.0.G.T., about 35,000 in the National 
Order of Templars, about 30,000 in the 
Swedish Blue Ribbon Society, about 
10,000 in the Chauffeurs’ Total Ab- 
stinence Society, and about 8,000 each 
in the Temperance Order of Verdandi 
and the White Ribbon. The figures 
cited refer to the number of members 
in the adult sections of these organiza- 
tions. The larger societies have, in 
addition, special divisions, totaling 
about 90,000 members, for work 
among children and adolescents. 
Within the adult divisions there are 
also in the larger societies special 
youth unions to look after the special 
interests and needs of the more mature 
youth. 

To this summary of the Swedish 
temperance movement proper, one 
should add that a number of the 
religious organizations, represent- 
ing about one million citizens, have 
since 1920 united in the forma- 
tion of a special organization, the 
Temperance Movement of the Chris- 
tian Confessions, in order to share 
more energetically and purposefully 
in the temperance work of the lay 
societies. 


K] 
ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


The temperance organizations prop- 
er are united through three special co- 
operative agencies: the House of 
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Representatives of the Temperance 
Societies, the Central Association for 
Temperance Instruction, and the Na- 
tional Committee Against the Illegal 
Liquor Traffic. The House of Repre- 
sentatives settles common organiza- 
tional and other problems, and main- 
tains a special information bureau for 
the press, for advice and instructions 
concerning the administration of the 
law, and so forth. The Centra! Asso- 
ciation promotes the securing of regu- 
lar temperance instruction in the 
schools, and with the aid of special 
state appropriations manages a lecture 
bureau on temperance questions, of 
which more will be said later. The 
National Committee tries to arouse 
and organize public opinion against ex- 
isting forms of illegal liquor traffic. 
In addition, the House of Representa- 
tives and the Temperance Movement 
of the Christian Confessions appoint 
the members of a common agency 
which is concerned with questions of 
temperance legislation—the National 
Society of the Friends of Temperance. 
The last word on questions of principle 
with reference to the political aspects 
of the temperance movement rests, 
however, with the National Confer- 
ence of Temperance People, which 
meets every fourth year. 


FEATURES AND IDEOLOGY OF THE 
MOVEMENT 


The more recent Swedish temper- 
ance movement is in various ways dif- 
ferent from its predecessors. The 
most important difference is that the 
newer movement has departed from 
the moderation point of view and has 
adopted the principle of total absti- 
nence. In practice, this means that 
beverages with more than 2.25 pencent 
of alcoho! by volume (1.8 per cent by 
weight) are not used by abstainers. 
Another difference is that the newer 
movement has grown out of the work- 
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ing class and has, in the main, been di- 
rected by people from its ranks. The 
older Swedish temperance movement 
was in a sense, a popular one, but it 
was directed to a large extent by per- 
sons of the upper classes, especially the 
clergy. It was closely allied with the 
state church. The newer movement 
also had, during its first decades, a 
rather strong religious stamp, but pre- 
dominantly of an evangelical char- 
acter. A thoroughgoing seculariza- 
tion of the movement has, however, 
taken place—with the exception of the 
Blue Ribbon and the White Ribbon 
unions, which retain their religious 
views—and has transformed the tem- 
perance movement proper into a popu- 
lar cultural movement without reli- 
gious anchorage. 

The ideology of the movement has, 
of course, during the past half-century, 
been greatly changed through con- 
stant interaction with the predomi- 
nant currents of thought of the times. 
During the period of the Wieselgrenian 
movement religious preconceptions 
still strongly colored the mental life of 
the people, but to a large extent this is 
no longer true. Total abstinence was 
conceived and presented primarily as 
a Christian duty, a dictate of the con- 
science, or at least an ideal of virtue. 
The same basic attitude stamped the 
newer movement when it first ap- 
peared. The world had in the mean- 
time, however, experienced Darwin 
and Huxley, the doctrine of evolution, 
and the rise of modern natural science. 
The emphasis changed from the 
drunkard’s soul to his liver. The idgal 
of virtue became a health ideal. Time 
marched on. Democracy came to the 
fore. The people demanded the right 
of self-government, but this required 
a people that could govern and take 
care of itself, and that possessed suffi- 
cient knowledge and sense of responsi- 
bility to support freedom. The health 
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ideal was transformed into an ideal of 
citizenship. Finally, modern commu- 
nications and the demand for eff- 
ciency, with their requirements of a 
clear brain and a sure hand—at the 
wheel of the motor car, at the machine, 
on the field of sports—have again in 
a certain measure modified our atti- 
tudes. An ideal of work and style has 
become dominant. All these inter- 
pretations contain conscious generali- 
zations. They are not meant to pre- 
sent independent stages of evolution, 
possessing mutually incompatible 
views, but merely to show how the 
accent has been shifted in the argu- 
ment for abstention. 


-PoLITICAL PROGRAM 


The political program of the tem- 
perance movement has also been sub- 
ject to the law of change. It was for 
a long period dominated by a demand 
for prohibition. This demand was 
furnished with a strong argument by 
the beneficial effects of the temporary 
prohibition during the general strike 
of 1909. The voluntary popular vote 
on the prohibition question which was 
organized the same year on the initia- 
tive of the temperance movement was 
also strongly favorable, in that out of 
1,900,000 persons voting, over 99 per 
cent voted for prohibition. The first 
experiences of the American, Norwe- 
gian, and Finnish prohibition laws, 
being regarded as favorable, gave rise 
around 1920 to a new demand for a 
prohibition law. The question was 
settled by public vote in August 1922, 
at which time, however, the friends of 
prohibition were in the minority of ap- 
proximately 49 to 51. Prohibition was 
thereby indefinitely postponed, and 
during subsequent years the views on 
this question, even among total ab- 
stainers, have obviously been strongly 
influenced by those later experiences 
within the prohibition countries which 
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resulted in the repeal of the prohibi- 
tion laws. 

Whenever the demand for prohibi- 
tion is now advanced, it has more the 
character of a declaration of principles 
than of a program for action, and it is 
always stated with the condition that 
public opinion must first be educated 
to such a degree that the continued 
observance of the law would be se- 
cured. In its stead, the temperance 
movement’s political program now 
contains partial reforms designed to 
limit and to force back the use of al- 
cohol. The reforms here needed are, 
increased support for the educational 
activities of the temperance move- 
ment, an increased application of the 
principle concerning the elimination of 
private profit interests from the liquor 
traffic, an increased tax on alcohol, an 
improved system of care for alcoholics, 
and more effective agencies and 
greater possibilities for combating 
abuse in its early stages. 


METHODS or WORK 


In its methods of work, the modern 
Swedish temperance movement re- 
veals a decidedly positive attitude. 
It is very conscious of the fact that the 
satisfactions—in each case subjective 
—which alcohol gives its users cannot 
be successfully eliminated unless other 
and stronger values are substituted. 
It was within the Swedish Temperance 
Society that the slogan was created, 
“Away with the drink habit, forward 
with the reading habit.” This slogan 
has to a very large extent become 
reality within the modern temperance 
movement, which thereby has become 
not a negative boycotting movement 
but a cultural movement of a positive 
type 

This feature is most apparent in the 
educational work of the temperance 
societies. During the fiscal year 1936— 
1937, for instance, there were at work 
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within these societies nearly three 
thousand study circles, with about 
thirty thousand members. In the 
same year, the number of libraries rose 
above twenty-five hundred, with a 
total of over nine hundred thousand 
volumes and approximately one mil- 
lion book loans. We may cite as an 
example of the subjects chosen for 
study by these circles that of the 
1,800-odd circles of the I.0.G.T., in 
1935, 427 studied social questions (of 
these, 216 studied the alcohol ques- 
tion), 215 studied languages, 156 lit- 
erature, 88 economics, and 69 mathe- 
matics; while 100 circles devoted 
themselves to music, 141 to singing, 
275 to amateur theatricals, 79 to gym- 
nastics and sports, and 77 to practical 
occupations, such as sloyd. Educa- 
tional activities are also carried on by 
the societies through special, more or 
less extensive, training courses of dif- 
ferent kinds and through annually ar- 
ranged elementary or advanced com- 
petitions on the alcohol question, di- 
rected by the students’ temperance 
society. One of the societies, the 
National Order of Templars, has its 
own people’s high school outside 
Gothenburg. 

The larger societies have organized 
scout troops for their youth, as well as 
gymnastics and sports, which have re- 
ceived wide support. Certain soci- 
eties also carry on different forms of 
practical social work. The White 
Ribbon, for instance, has organized 
some twenty vacation homes for 
housewives and working women, a 
home for unmarried mothers and their 
children, schools for housewives, day 
nurseries, children’s homes and colo- 
nies, and a number of restaurants in 
which no alcohol is served. ° 


STATE SUPPORT 


The work of the temperance move- 
ment has won the support of the state 
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authorities in the form of subsidies. 
For instance, the 1937 Riksdag made a 
grant of 333,500 kronor for “the pro- 
motion of temperance.” Of this sum, 
a part consisted of appropriations di- 
rectly to the different societies and 
communions, and another part to the 
joint agencies. The greatest share, 
158,500 kr., was placed at the disposal 
of the Central Association for Temper- 
ance Instruction for the organization 
of instruction training courses on the 
alcohol question for teachers, leaders 
of youth, and directors of study circles 
(18,500 kr.), and lectures on the al- 
cohol question by specially authorized 
lecturers (140,000 kr.). Under the 
last-mentioned provision, there are 
annually arranged some three thou- 
sand to four thousand lectures. In 
the budget presented to this year’s 
Riksdag an increase of fifty thousand 
kronor in the appropriation has been 
recommended, and this increase would 
to a large extent be made directly to 
the societies. 

The temperance movement is also 
rather well represented in the Swedish 
Riksdag. In that body the friends of 
temperance are organized in two so- 
called temperance groups: the one, 
Social-Democratic; the other including 
representatives from other parties. 
The former group counted 93 members 
in the Riksdag of 1937; the latter group 
had 41 members. To this may be 
added about ten total abstainers, who 
form a group by themselves. If both 
of these categories are considered, one 
discovers that 41 of the 150 members 
of the Senate and 104 of the 230 mem- 
bers of the Chamber in some manner 
or other represented the temperance 
movement in the Riksdag of 1937. 
It may also be worth mentioning that 
two of the members of the present 
Cabinet, namely, the Minister of Com- 
munications and the Minister of Com- 
merce, belong to the organized tem- 
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perance movement (I.0.G.T.), while 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs and the 
Minister of Finance are closely asso- 
clated with the movement and sub- 
scribe to its principles. A still more 
remarkable fact is that the Crown 
Prince, who is highly respected by all 
social classes in Sweden, has more than 
once given expression to his strong 
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sympathy for the ideas and endeavors 
of the Swedish temperance movement. 
The most recent occasion was a per- 
sonal greeting from him which was 
carried by the bicycle relay team 
of the Swedish temperance youth 
to the International Anti-Alcohol 
Congress in Warsaw in September 
1937. 


II. TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION 


The legislation which is made neces- 
sary by the existence in society of a 
misuse of alcohol may be divided into 
legislation governing the manufacture, 
the taxation, and the distribution of 
alcoholic beverages, and the treatment 
of drunkards and alcoholics. For 
fiscal reasons, the first two items nat- 
urally dominate. Legislation concern- 
ing manufacture contains, however, 
certain basic provisions which at least 
in part are founded on considerations 
of a social nature. The tax legislation 
also is of indirect interest from the 
temperance point of view, through the 
possible influence on consumption of 
price increases made necessary by the 
tax. For this reason, and especially 
in late years, such legislation has oc- 
cupied first place in debates on the po- 
litical aspects of temperance. Conse- 
quently, while only the legislation 
concerning distribution, the care of al- 
coholics, and measures against drunk- 
ards, may be regarded as temperance 
legislation in a more narrow sense, cer- 
tain basic provisions in the legislation 
regarding manufacture and taxation 
will be touched here summarily.* 

-@utside of Sweden two elements in 
Swedish liquor legislation have been 
of especial interest, namely, the popu- 
larly called Gothenburg system—that 
is, the effort to eliminate private profit 

*Laws concerning the care of alcoholics are 
dealt with in the article by H. Göransson in 


this volume and will therefore not be touched 
upon in this article. 


interest from the liquor traffic and 
substitute disinterested management 
—and the so-called Bratt system, Le., 
the limitation and control of private 
purchases. The relationship between 
these two systems is often portrayed 
in such a manner as to suggest that 
the Gothenburg system has disap- 
peared and has been displaced by the 
Bratt system, or the Stockholm sys- 
tem as it has also been called. An 
American author has, for instance, pre- 
sented this question in the following 
manner: 


The Gothenburg system was long pre- 
sented to the Anglo-American public as 
“the solution of the drink problem.” Now 
its glamour has departed and there are none 
to do it reverence. Its successor, the 
Stockholm system, looks upon it as a re- 
formed drunkard might one hopelessly 
bound to his cups.5 


Nothing can be more erroneous. 
The Bratt system is a new addition to 
an old structure, still founded on the 
basic principle of the Gothenburg sys- 
tem, and this principle has under the 
Bratt system been further developed, 
most recently through action taken by 
the 1937 Riksdag. When it is claimed 
that “there are none to do it rever- 
ence,” it must be pointed out that the 
Swedish temperance movement, di- 
vided as it may be on some other ques- 

®Ermest B. Gordon, The Dry Fight in Europe 
and Its Relation to America (246 pp.; Tacoma 


Park, D. C.: Washington College Press, 1933), 
p. 53. 
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tions, is completely united in its de- 
mand that this principle be extended 
to aspects of the liquor traffic to which 
it has not yet been applied. 

Many of the members of this move- 
ment who are interested in temperance 
legislation even in other parts of the 
world tend to regret that the efforts 
sponsored by the Gothenburg system 
to substitute for private profit the in- 
terests of the common welfare as the 
basis of the liquor traffic have not been 
more widely imitated, especially in the 
Anglo-American world. 

We shall now pass to the different 
aspects of Swedish liquor legislation. 
It is necessary to begin with the defini- 
tion of certain terms. 


TERMINOLOGY 


The limit for alcoholic beverages is 
fixed by Swedish law at an alcoholic 
strength of 2.25 per cent by volume 
(1.8 per cent by weight). Beverages 
of lower alcoholic content are placed 
on the same footing as those free from 
alcohol. Beverages which exceed the 
limits mentioned will here be referred 
to as alcoholic beverages. 

Such beverages are of three main 
types: spirituous liquors and wine, 
which are both referred to by the com- 
mon term “intoxicating beverages,” 
and malt beverages. By spirituous 
liquors one understands any alcoholic 
liquor which cannot be designated as 
a wine or a malt beverage and which 
contains more than 2.25 per cent of al- 
cohol by volume. By wine one under- 
stands every beverage produced by 
aleoholic fermentation and made from 
the juice of grapes, berries, fruits, or 
other vegetable matter, and which 
contains more than 2.25 per cent, but 
not more than 22 per cent, of alcohol 
by volume. The borderline between 
“heavy” and “light” wines is ordinarily 
drawn at 14 per cent by volume. 

In the statutes the definition ‘of a 
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malt beverage is given only indirectly 
by an indication of the ingredients 
which may be utilized in its manufac- 
ture—malt, hops, yeast, and water, 
and, in certain instances, other sub- 
stances. Mal beverages are divided 
into three classes: The first class in- 
cludes beverages up to 1.8 per cent of 
alcohol by weight and either 6 per cent 
at the most of wort strength (near 
beer) or at the most 10.5 per cent of 
such strength (malt beer), in which 
latter case the beverage must have 
been so processed that the alcohol con- 
tent will not exceed 1.8 per cent by 
weight. The second’ class includes 
beverages with from 1.8 to 3.2 per cent 
of alcohol by weight and not more than 
10.5 per cent of wort strength (Pilsner 
beer). The third class includes bev- 
erages with higher alcohol content and 
greater wort strength (ale, heavy beer, 
export beer). The second and third 
classes of beverages are also called tax- 
able malt beverages, in contrast with 
the tax-free ones of the first class. 


MANUFACTURE 

Domestic distilling, that is, distilling 
for home use, of hard liquors was for- 
bidden in 1855—-one of the greatest 
social reforms of nineteenth-century 
Sweden. The manufacture of spiritu- 
ous liquors in‘ organized distilleries 
was, however, permitted, and not until 
1917 was the entrance into such a busi- 
ness dependent upon permission from 
the state. At the same time, corre- 
sponding regulations were fixed for the 
starting of wineries and taxable brew- 
eries. The rules of manufacture pre 
consequently: 

1. The manufacture for sale is per- 
mitted, in the case of spirituous liq- 
uors, wines, and taxable malt bever- 
ages only: (1) in a distillery, winery, 
or brewery, established before July 1, 
1917; or (2) following permission 
granted by the state. 
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2. Home manufacture for home con- 
sumption is, with regard to spirituous 
liquors, forbidden, but so far as wine 
and malt beverages are concerned, no 
permission is required. 

During the year October 1, 1935 to 
September 30, 1936, the manufacture 
of hard liquors was carried on in 129 
distilleries, where over 76,000,000 liters 
of 50 per cent strength were made. 
Of this, however, only about 27,000,- 
000 hters were sold for personal con- 
sumption. The remainder was for in- 
dustrial and technical purposes. The 
making of wines took place in 1936 in 
six wineries within the country. The 
entiré product amounted to about 
700,000 liters. During the manufac- 
turing year already mentioned, the 
making of taxable malt beverages cen- 
tered in 156 breweries, and included 
not quite 135,000,000 liters of Pilsner 
beer and approximately 300,000 liters 
of strong beer. l 


TAXATION 


Taxes on manufacturers occur only 
in the case of spirituous liquors and 
taxable malt beverages. Wine mak- 
ing is not taxed. The tax on the 
manufacturers of hard liquors amounts 
to 65 öre per liter of 50 per cent 
strength. In 1936 this tax brought 
the state an income of about 14,900,- 
000 kr. 

The tax on malt beverages of the 
second and third classes exists in the 
form of a malt tax and is computed 
therefore on the basis of the amount 
of malt used by a brewery in the manu- 
fagturing process. For the first 100,- 
000 kilograms of malt used during a 
manufacturing year in a taxable brew- 
ery, it amounts to 1.25 kr. per kilo- 
gram. For the second 100,000 kilo- 
grams the rate is 1.35 kr., and if more 
than this is used, the rate for the re- 
mainder is 1.45 kr. per kilogram. On 
the average, this means about 7 öre 
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per one-third liter of Pilsner beer of 
the customary bottle size. The malt 
tax amounted in 1936 to about 27,100,- 
000 kr. 

Taxes are also placed on the sale of 
spirituous liquors. In part this takes 
the form of a sales tax on all such liq- 
uors sold at retail for off-premise or 
on-premise consumption, and in part 
of a special tax on certain spirituous 
liquors consumed on the premises (bar 
tax). The sales tax begins with a 
basic charge of 1.60 kr. per liter and a 
percentage charge amounting.to 60 per 
cent of the wholesale price. The bar 
tax does not apply to pure brännvin 
proper of not more than 40 per cent 
alcoholic strength. It amounts to 2- 
kr. per liter for other brännvin, and 4 
kr. per liter for other spirituous liquors. 
In 1936 the sales tax and the bar tax on 
spirituous liquors amounted to about 
90,000,000 kr. 

The price of a liter of pure 40 per 
cent brännvin, the sale of which in 
Sweden is infinitely greater than that 
of other liquors, was in January 1938, 
4.35 kr. retail. Of this, 2.86 kr. are 
taxes—that is, a manufacturing tax of 
.52 kr., a basic sales tax of 1.60 kr. and 
a percentage charge of the sales tax of 
.74 kr. The income to the state for 
each such liter sold is, however, not 
limited to this amount, as will be 
shown below. 

Finally, on April 1, 1935, a sales tax 
on domestic wines sold: within the 
country was introduced. This tax 
amounts to .70 kr. per liter for heavy 
wines and sparkling wines, and .35 kr. 
per liter for other wines. In 1936 this 
tax brought in almost 400,000 kr. -In 
the case of exported alcoholic bever- 
ages, taxes are refunded, and the 
same is true for alcohol used for 
certain technical purposes (tax-free 
spirits). Duties are levied on im- 
ported liquors, amounting in 1986 to 
6,800,000 kr. 
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Liquor SALES 


Rules for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors are contained in the statute of 
1917. At the 1937 Riksdag there was 
adopted, however, after a long period 
of preparation, a new statute which 
was proclaimed on June 18, 1937 (No. 
436), and which will take effect Octo- 
ber 1, 1988. The most important in- 
novations in this act will be noted here, 
together with those older rules which 
have continued in force. 

With regard to the sale of malt bev- 
erages, the law has since 1923 prohib- 
ited the sale of heavy beers inside the 
country except for medical, technical, 
industrial, scientific, or other similar 
purposes. With regard to the sale of 
Pilsner beer, the regulations must to a 
large extent be omitted from this arti- 
cle for lack of space. The subsequent 
paragraphs consequently refer, unless 
otherwise noted, only to intoxicating 
liquors, that is, spirituous liquors and 
wines. 


(a) Tue Purpose 


The social purpose which dominates 
the sale of spirituous liquors is stressed 
in the statute with the declaration that 
“all sale of intoxicating liquors shall 
be so organized that it is attended by 
a minimum of harm.” ‘This was also 
part of the statute of 1917, but in the 
1937 law it has not merely been re- 
tained but has been given a prominent 
place as a corner stone of the structure. 
The provision in question has a much 
more moderate content than, for in- 
stance, the corresponding paragraph in 
the Finnish liquor law of 1932, where 
as a directive for the administration of 
the law it is stated that “the use of 
alcoholic beverages should be limited 
as much as possible.” The signifi- 
cance of the paragraph cited from the 
Swedish law resides chiefly in the fact 
that this general principle has made it 
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possible for the administrative au- 
thorities, through regulations govern- 
ing the’sales agencies, to shape policies 
which have not been directly pre- 
scribed by the law but could have been 
based only on the general principle to 
which reference has been made. This 
has therefore been called the sales 
statute’s “rubber paragraph.” While, 
for instance, the law requires food con- 
sumption in conjunction with the bar 
trade in spirituous liquors only on Sun- 
days and on week days before 3 P.M., 
the rules made by the supervising au- 
thority for liquor sales, the Liquor Con- 
trol Board, have extended this require- 
ment to nearly all the bar trade in 
spirituous liquors. In the same man- 
ner, regulations have arisen concern- 
ing the maximum quantities which 
may be served in restaurants. The 
right of the Control Board to issue 
such regulations was expressly an- 
nounced in the statute of 1937. 


(b) Tur LICENSE System 


Special permission is always neces- 
sary for traffic in intoxicating liquors. 
The manufacturer can sell his product 
within the country only to a single 
buyer, the wholesale house of the Cen- 
tral Wine and Liquor Company, In- 
corporated, in Stockholm. This com- 
pany’s concession is granted by the 
state for six years at a time. Permits 
for the retail trade are, however, given 
by the proper county administration, 
and in Stockholm by the Governor- 
General’s office. Licenses for retail 
sales for off-premise consumption can 
be granted only to concerns especially 
organized for the purpose, the so- 
called “system company.” 8 Licenses 
for the bar trade can be given either to 
such a company (company license) or 
to a private person (free license). 
The free licenses are relatively unim- 


* For a more detailed description of these com- 
panies, see pages 146-147. 
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portant. They can be given only for 
the serving of liquors on trains or 
steamboats (the statute of 198% added 
airships) , and according to the statute 
of 1917 but not that of 1937, for occa- 
sional service of wine to dining guests. 

The company licenses for bar trade 
are used by those companies them- 
selves in their own bars and restau- 
rants, or they are transferred by the 
companies to private restaurant own- 
ers. In the latter case, the companies 
must prescribe rules for the service, 
and the restaurant owners are required 
to buy all the spirituous liquors they 
need for their trade from the company 
in question. Such transfer must be 
approved by the proper county admin- 
istration. A private restaurant owner 
who wants to acquire a license to serve 
spirituous liquors must therefore ap- 
ply to the system company in his lo- 
cality, which, in turn, if it is willing to 
indorse the proposal, applies to the 
county administration for such license 
and makes a contract with the restau- 
rant owner for its transfer to him, such 
contract being referred to the county 
administration for its approval. In 
accordance with the statute of 1937, a 
commune may in certain exceptional 
cases apply for a bar license if the sys- 
tem company fails to do so. A free 
license is sought directly from the 
county council, which may issue it di- 
rectly to the applicant. 

According to the statute of 1917, the 
life of a license could not exceed three 
years; but the 1937 statute provides 
for the issue of a retail store license 
within a certain area to the system 
company in the area in question, for 
an indefinite period, that is, until the 
county administration finds cause to 
revoke it. The life of the bar license 
has been extended to four years. 

In 1936, the following licenses for 
spirituous liquors and wine, or for wine 
alone, were issued: 
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“X 
Retail store licenses ..........0.cceuues 


214 
Bar licenses 
Company licenses not transferred 228 
Company licenses transferred .. 927 
Free licenses ..........00.0005 255 
1,405 
Tol cotiwews citindeticucawee teres 1,619 


For a population of 6,260,000 this 
means one retail store license for an 
average of 29,000 persons and a bar 
license for an average of about 4,500 
persons. Of the 116 urban communes 
and the 2,409 rural communes in the 
country, 115 cities and 220 rural com- 
munes had in 1936 an establishment 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors— 
either store or bar trade or both. 


(c) Tus Communat Veto 


In the process of obtaining a license 
an important aspect is the securing of 
the commune’s permission for sale 
within its borders. This right of the 
commune to a voice in the process has 
taken the form of a communal veto, 
that is, a right to a veto exercised by 
the representatives of the commune, 
in contrast to local option, which is 
exercised through popular vote and 
which is unknown in Swedish legisla- 
tion. 

Local self-government has ancient 
roots in Sweden. The idea of giving 
the people of the parish a voice with 
regard to the sale of liquors may be 
traced back to the middle of the eight- 
eenth century. It received its basic 
legal embodiment in the statutes of 
1855. Through the laws of 1937, how- 
ever, very important limitations have 
been placed on the extent to which the 
communal right of veto may be exer- 
cised, since it has been demonstrated 
that this right has in many ways be- 
comeesuperannuated. 

According to the statute of 1917, no 
license for the sale of intoxicating 
drinks, except service on trains and 
boats, can be granted unless the com- 
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munal authorities have spoken. 
These authorities are the magistracy 
and the town council in the urban com- 
munes, and the communal board and 
the communal council in the rural 
communities. If the local council re- 
fuses the application for a license, this 
application cannot be approved by 
the county council. If the local au- 
thorities give their indorsement, how- 
ever, the county council may subject 
the application to examination and 
may either grant it or refuse it. All 
the communes within which sales 
agencies are to be placed must be 
heard, and each one has the power of 
veto within its jurisdiction. If the 
trade can be assumed to bother neigh- 
boring communes, these also have a 
right to be heard but have no veto 
powers. 

In the power of a communal veto 
there is included a power to make regu- 
lations which limit the trade—for in- 
stance, by reducing, but not increas- 
ing, the number of licenses applied for; 
and by increasing, but never lowering, 
the age limit on prospective buyers; 
and so forth. Such special conditions 
for a concession have been introduced 
for most of the 121 system companies. 
During the concession period up to 
October 1, 1938, the following condi- 
tions prescribed by the communes are, 
among others, in force: 

1. The requirement that the cus- 
tomer shall have paid certain taxes be- 
fore he can purchase liquor at com- 
pany stores holds for 53 companies. 

2. In the case of 35 companies, the 
receipt of relief from public funds and 
failure to fulfill maintenance duties to- 
wards relatives constitute barriers 
against purchases from company 
stores. e 

3. In the case of 42 companies, a 
higher age than twenty-one has been 
fixed for retail store buyers, and a 
higher age than eighteen years "for 
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those who can be served in the bar 
trade. 

4. The maximum amount permitted 
by the law to be purchased in company 
stores (4 liters a month) has been re- 
duced in the case of 13 companies. 

The rules for the trade have in this 
manner come to be determined to a 
large extent by the council members 
of the commune where'the trade is car- 
ried on. Since so far as the company 
store trade is concerned the conditions 
so fixed are in force for the entire area 
controlled by the system company in 
question, the consequence is that the 
authorities in communes including 
about one-third of the country’s popu- 
lation have in this respect fixed the 
policy for all communes. 


Reasons for change 


This situation was a contributing 
factor in the thoroughgoing change 
which was made in this connection in 
the 1937 statute, in that the communal 
veto governing the off-premise trade 
was abolished. This action was prob- 
ably determined by the fact that in 
late decades the communes have 
shown less and less moderation in the 
granting of new licenses, that the com- 
munal veto has lost its importance 
through the development of modern 
means of communication—liquor can 
always be sent—and that the law has 
provided another agency, namely, the 
control of individual purchases, which 
has the same aim as the veto, that is, 
to stop abuses. Instead of the com- 
munal veto against the establishment 
of a company store, there has been 4a- 
troduced in the statute itself a pro- 
vision designed to limit the number of 
such sales agencies. The off-premise 
retail sale of intoxicating liquors may, 
according to the new statute, take 
place only in the locality where there 
existed a retail store in 1937, and also 
in any city, town, or municipality with 
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at least 5,000 inhabitants. In these 
localities the system company involved 
decides upon the number and the loca- 
tion of the retail stores. 

In so far as the bar trade is con- 
cerned, its local roots have provided a 
motive for the retention of the veto, a 
motive which lacks a counterpart 
when it comes to the retail store trade. 
The new statute has, therefore, in the 
main, retained the right of the com- 
mune to have a voice in the establish- 
ment of places where liquor is served. 
Changes have occurred, however, in 
two respects. In part the veto has 
been limited so that it applies only toa 
right of the commune to forbid the 
establishment of a given bar, but not a 
right to prescribe the conditions of 
sale—prohibiting service to a certain 
person, the requirement that he must 
have paid his taxes, and soforth. The 
veto has also been weakened in one 
important respect. The state may, in 
accordance with the new statute and 
in spite of the failure of the council’s 
indorsement of an application, grant a 
bar license for service of liquors in a 
hotel or boarding house when it would 
appear to be of public importance that 
such service be established in connec- 
tion with a health resort, a bathing re- 
sort, a spa, or at some other place im- 
portant for the tourist trade m the 
kingdom. 


(d) DISINTERESTED MANAGEMENT 


The dominant principle of Swedish 
legislation on intoxicating liquors, 
namely, that the trade in such liquors 
be»so organized that private persons 
have no financial interest in increasing 
sales, has above all received its expres- 
sion in the system company, the char- 
acteristic sales agency in Sweden. The 
first company of this type was or- 
ganized in 1850 in the Dalecarlian city 
of Falun, where some mining operators 
organized to take over the saloons of 
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the town “without consideration for 
private profit or advantage.” In the 
introduction to the regulations of the 
company it was stated that “the moral- 
ity and the welfare of the working 
classes In our community have their 
worst enemy in the saloons.” One of 
the reasons for this fact was stated as 
follows: 


Legislation with regard to supervision by 
police or other authorities has little influ- 
ence in this connection so long as the run- 
ning of saloons is permitted to private per- 
sons to whose advantage or profit it is to 
encourage excessive drinking without refer- 
ence to age, poverty, or wealth. 


The distinguishing mark of the 
movement was to be the least possible 
harm, instead of the greatest possible 
financial gain. Any gain which might 
be made was to be turned over by the 
company “to some useful or charitable 
enterprise in the city.” It was along 
these lines that a radical break with 
the existing order occurred. Here also 
lay the seed for future developments. 

This earliest of the Swedish system 
companies soon found imitators in 
other cities, and as early as 1855, the 
sales statute of that year provided ex- 
pressly for turning over the bar trade 
in towns to a company instead of auc- 
tioning off the licenses as was custom- 
ary at the time. Only after a similar 
company had been formed in Gothen- 
burg in 1865, with a more logical plan 
of organization, did the company sys- 
tem show rapid progress. Thus 
originated the name of the Gothenburg 
system. 

Gradually the rural areas were 
opened to the company system, the 
off-premise trade was put into the 
hands of the companies, they lost their 
communal character, and their profits 
were divided between the communes 
in which they operated, the county 
councils, and the county agricultural 
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associations. Since 1913 the company 
profits have gone to the state, and 
through the legislation of 1917, with 
the exception of the free licenses, all 
retailing in intoxicating liquors has 
been placed in the hands of the system 
companies. The system company is 
a private enterprise in name only. In 
reality it is a public agency for the dis- 
tribution of the “social explosive” 
which intoxicating liquors have proved 
to be. 


Number and structure of system com- 
panies 


The number of system companies in 
the country is at present 121, One of 
the chief purposes of the 1937 revision 
of the laws on liquor distribution was, 
however, to reduce the number of sales 
units and at the same time make these 
better qualified for their tasks. Ac- 
cording to the new law the King de- 
crees where a system company shall be 
located. Such a decree has been is- 
sued, and the number of companies has 
thereby been reduced to 41. The con- 
trol or retail areas of the different com- 
panies are established by the state 
supervising authority, the Board of 
Liquor Control. The stockholders of 
a system company, who according to 
the statute of 1937 may not exceed 
twenty in number, and who must be 
approved by the county council, are 
not permitted to reap any higher profit 
than 5 per cent on the invested capital, 
which furthermore has now been 
limited to one share at 500 kr. for each 
stockholder. 

The majority of the five (in certain 
cities, six) board members are ap- 
pointed by the publie authorities: the 
chairman and a vice-chairman, by the 
Board of Liquor Control; one stock- 
holder, by the county administration; 
one by the county council; and one by 
the stockholders themselves. In six of 
the largest cities of the country which 
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do not participate in the county coun- 
cils, a sixth member of the board is 
elected by the town councils. An 
equal number of alternates are selected 
in the same manner. 

The direction and the administra- 
tion of the company are in the hands 
of the boards, not in the hands of the 
stockholders, who, when it comes to 
anything of importance, exercise only 
formal functions. The Board of 
Liquor Control cooperates in the audit, 
supervises the administration of the 
companies, and makes decisions with 
regard to the legal responsibilities of 
the boards. The reason for this is, of 
course, the strong interest which the 
state board has in the financial affairs 
of the companies, due to the regula- 
tions which require that all profits 
shall be turned over to the state. In 
1936 the system companies trans- 
mitted to the state an income of nearly 
21,000,000 kr. 

All of the retailing in intoxicating 
liquors is not, however, as has already 
been noted, in the hands of the system 
companies. To what extent has the 
principle of dismterested management 
come to govern the rest of the retail 
trade, ie., the holders of free or trans- 
ferred bar service licenses? The prin- 
ciple has not been applied at all to the 
free licenses, but the income of the 
holders of such bar licenses was esti- 
mated for 1936 to be only about 190,- 
000 kr., a very modest sum indeed. 


Profit quota system 


Much more important is the bar 
trade under transferred or assigaed 
licenses. For this trade an attempt 
has been made to limit profits through 
the so-called “profit quota system.” 
For each restaurant with a license for 
on-premise sales there is established a 
so-called “profit quota”—that is, a cer- 
tain quota of spirituous liquors and 
heavy wines per year, the profits on 
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which the restaurant owner may 
pocket. He is allowed no profit on 
what is sold beyond the quota, and he 
therefore has no direct interest in pro- 
moting sales above the quota. The 
success of the system depends, of 
course, upon the limits within which 
the quotas are fixed. 

In 1936, sales above the profit quota 
occurred for only 64 per cent of the 
transferred spirituous liquor licenses 
and for only 29 per cent of the trans- 
ferred wine licenses. In a very large 
proportion of cases, therefore, the 
profit quota system did not affect the 
profit on the service of spirituous 
liquors and heavy wines. The bar 
trade in light wines is not affected by 
any profit limitations. The direct 
gross profit for the holder of trans- 
ferred licenses for the on-premise sale 
of spirituous liquors was estimated for 
1936 to be about 12,500,000 kr. 

From this description of the profit 
quota system it appears that the prin- 
ciple of disinterested management has 
been very incompletely carried through 
in so far as transferred licenses are con- 
cerned; but in this connection a radical 
change was decided upon by the 1937 
Riksdag. According to its decision, 
the profits derived by the private 
restaurant owner from the on-premise 
sale of spirituous liquors and heavy 
wines shall be successively reduced 
during a transition period of twenty- 
five years. In accordance with this 
plan, certain profit quotas have been 
established for 1938 by the Board of 
Liquor Control for present license 
helders, and these profit quotas are to 
be reduced annually by 4 per cent until 
no direct profit on the sale of such 
liquors will longer exist. In the case 
of new licenses issued, profit quotas 
shall be established on a level corre- 
sponding to the plan of reduction gov- 
erning other transferred licenses. 

The serving of liquors under trans- 
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ferred licenses occurs only in restau- 
rants of the higher class. The popular 
restaurants are managed by the sys- 
tem companies themselves or, in the 
larger cities, by special restaurant com- 
panies, in which the system companies 
own the majority of the shares. Toa 
certain extent, restaurants of the 
higher class are also run in one of these 
two manners. ‘The profits of the sys- 
tem companies derived from such on- 
premise trade go to the state. 


Profit limatation in wholesaling and 
manufacturing 


What has been said has had refer- 
ence to the retailing of spirituous 
liquors, and since, in this trade, the so- 
cial danger of the private profit motive 
is greatest when it touches the con- 
sumer most directly, its elimination is 
most important in the retail trade. 
But in Sweden efforts in this direction 
have gone even beyond this trade, for 
the wholesale trade in spirituous 
liquors has also been organized on the 
principle of the Gothenburg system. 

All wholesaling in spirituous liquors 
in the kingdom is in the hands of the 
Central Wine and Liquor Company 
(Aktiebolaget Vin- och Spritcentral- 
en), which is really a state corpora- 
tion. Of the company’s joint capi- 
tal amounting to 15,000,000 kr., 
400,000 kr. are in shares held by ten 
stockholders approved by the state. 
They receive 5.5 per cent in interest 
and their shares are deposited with the 
Swedish Riksbank with a proviso that 
they cannot be withdrawn without 
the state’s permission. ‘The rest of the 
shares are owned by a state fund. The 
state appoints four of the eight board 
members, among them the chairman 
and the vice-chairman. The company 
does not fall under the Control Board, 
but directly under the Treasury De- 
partment. All the company’s profits 
over and above the interest on the in- 
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vested capital goes to the state. In 
1936 a wholesale profit to the amount 
of about 13,400,000 kr. was realized. 

Not even the manufacturer of 
spirituous liquors completely escapes 
the application of the principle of 
profit limitation. When in 1917 it was 
established that concessions had to be 
secured for the organization of dis- 
tilleries, wineries, and taxable brew- 
erles, the motive was chiefly a desire 
to avoid the uncontrolled rise of new 
private profit interests within these 
industries. Furthermore, since the 
central wholesale company is the only 
domestic buyer of the products of the 
distilleries and the wineries, it is possi- 
ble to introduce, through the fixing of 
prices, a certain limitation even on the 
profit of these manufacturers, at least 
in so far as it concerns brännvin. 
For this liquor there exists a rule that 
if a voluntary agreement cannot be 
reached regarding the price on raw 
brännvin when taken over by the 
wholesale company, this price shall be 
established by an impartial board con- 
sisting of seven members, of whom two 
represent each party and three are ap- 
pointed by the King. 

Although it falls outside a descrip- 
tion of the regulation of the trade in 
intoxicating liquors, it may be worth 
while to mention that even in the re- 
tailmg of Pilsner beer, and especially 
in the on-premise sale, there has ap- 
peared in the last decade a tendency 
to place the trade in the hands of spe- 
cial agencies without private profit in- 
terest. In a large number of com- 
munes, companies have been formed 
with more or less communal participa- 
tion, for the management of this trade 
on principles which are generally the 
same as those governing the system 
companies—with the difference, how- 
ever, that the profits from these com- 
panies go to the communes involved 
instead of to the state. The develbp- 
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ments in this respect during 1922-1937 
show a strong analogy to the move- 
ment for the organization of companies 
in the liquor trade during the 1850’s 
and 1860’s. 


(e) RESTRICTIONS 


The most notable characteristic of 
Swedish liquor legislation is the system 
of individually determined restrictions 
which have found a place in this legis- 
lation side by side with a number of 
general restrictions of a nature found 
in practically all liquor laws, such as 
provisions concerning the time of sale, 
the age of the buyer, and so forth. 

The basic idea underlying individual 
control—first tested in Stockholm in 
1913, incorporated into law through 
the statute of 1917 regarding the sale 
of intoxicating liquors, and retained in 
principle in the statute of 1937—is that 
the seller, the system company, must 
know when, to whom, and how much 
to sell, and that the right to purchase 
shall as nearly as possible be individ- 
ualized in accordance with the buyer’s 
need and character. According to the 
law, intoxicating liquors may be sold 
by company stores only to him who 
has applied for and received a control 
book (mot-bok) from that system com- 
pany. ‘This book is personal and non- 
transferable. The maximum quota 
of spirituous liquors that may be sold 
for off-premise consumption to the 
owner of the control book is four liters 
per month. The law places no maxi- 
mum on the purchase of wines, but in 
individual cases a company may fix 
quotas for such purchases. 

The revision of the regulations made 
in 1937 has introduced the provision 
that the monthly quota may be with- 
drawn by the buyer even after the ex- 
piration of the current month, but not 
later than six months thereafter. 
This provision has been introduced in 
order to make it possible far well-be- 
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haved customers to lay in a supply and 
thereby escape the pressure of the 
quota. At the same time, it has been 
felt that the plan of delayed purchase 
would be likely to lessen the tempta- 
tion to buy the full quota which often, 
whether rightly or wrongly, is regarded 
as being associated with the individual 
ration system and especially with the 
attachment of the quota to such a 
limited period as one month. _ 
The minimum age at which a con- 
trol book may be secured has been 
fixed at twenty-one. But as has been 
already stated, various companies 
have, on the ground of provisions gov- 
erning their concessions, fixed higher 
minimum ages. When the new legis- 
lation takes effect, the disappearance 
of the communal veto in the retail 
trade will probably make the 21-year 
limit general. This does not mean, 
however, that the companies are 


obliged to issue a control book for each ` 


and every one who has reached the age 
of 21 and against whom there exists no 
criticism from a temperance point of 
view, nor does it mean that the com- 
panies in the issue of a control book 
must grant the maximum purchase 
rights permitted under the law. 


Discretionary powers 


There exists, therefore, no civil right 
to purchase, still less any right to a 
‘purchase of the legal maximum quotas. 
In other words, the companies have 
discretionary powers. As directives 
in the exercise of these powers—be- 
sides the general principles for the or- 
ganization of the trade described 
‘above under “a”’-—the statute provides 
in part that when for some special rea- 
son it is feared that a purchase of in- 
toxicating liquors will be harmful for 
the buyer or some other person, such 
purchase is not permitted, or is per- 
mitted only under special conditions; 
and in part that the company in ques- 
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tion, within the limits fixed by the law, 
shall, so far as spirituous liquors are 
concerned, fix the purchase rights of 
the private owner of a control book in 
accordance with his age and circum- 
stances of life. 

Upon the application of the owner of 
a control book and when special rea- 
sons exist, permission may be granted 
him on certain occasions to purchase 
larger quotas, so-called “extra allot- 
ments.” A reexamination of the pur- 
chase rights once fixed is made from 
time to time, in part as a general policy 
and in part as special circumstances 
arise, such as an application by the 
owner of a control book, reports con- 
cerning drunkenness, and so forth. 

The number of control book hold- 
ers on December 31, 1936 was about 
1,350,000. Of these, about 11 per cent 
were women. Only .64 per cent of the | 
males and .01 per cent of the female 
holders were under 25 years of age in 
1933. Holders with a right to buy a 
maximum quota of four liters of spir- 
ituous liquors per month numbered 
not quite 20 per cent of the total in 
1936. The average purchase rights 
per month amounted to 2.15 liters per 
book, of which 1.73 liters, or about 80 
per cent, were actually bought. The 
so-called “extra allotments” amounted 
to about 3.9 per cent of the off-premise 
sales. The number of cancellations of 
books during the year amounted to 
about 35,000, without counting deaths 
and changes of residence. The most 
common reasons for cancellation were 
criticisms of the holder’s manner of 
using spirituous liquors, the failure to 
pay taxes, and the receipt of relief from 
public funds. 


On-premise sale 


So far as on-premise sale is con- 
cerned, certain general restrictions ex- 
ist. It is forbidden, for instance, to 
serve spirituous liquors to one who 
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may be assumed to be under eighteen 
years of age, or to a person who is 
known to abuse alcoholic drinks or is 
affected by them. The on-premise 
sale of spirituous liquors must further- 
more be made only in connection with 
meals, except when it is a matter of 
certain small quantities of strongly 
diluted drinks. The quantities served 
are also in a certain measure limited, 
depending upon the time of the day 
and to some extent upon the price of 
the meal. The immediate reason for 
the introduction of the latter pro- 
visions was the fact that the control on 
retail store sales brought with it a 
strong increase in the bar trade, show- 
ing the need for a counterbalance. 


(f) OTHER PRINCIPLES 


The characteristic feature of the 
Swedish legislation is that the trade in 
intoxicating liquors shall be kept sepa- 
rate from. other trade, which for that 
matter must be apparent from the de- 
scription. already presented of the li- 
cense system and the system com- 
panies. Another feature is the sharp 
line of demarcation between the off- 
premise sale and the service of intoxi- 
cating liquors. In the case of the for- 
mer no consumption can occur at the 
place of distribution, and in the case 
of the latter nothing can be taken 
away. 

The right to sell spirituous liquors 
includes the right to sell wines; the 
right to sell wines includes the right to 
sell Pilsner beer. Conversely, in a bar 
or restaurant no stronger beverages 
than those which may be served in 
such places are permitted to be con- 
sumed or stored there: in a temperance 
restaurant, neither Pilsner beer nor in- 
toxicating liquors; in a Pilsner beer 
café, no intoxicating liquors; in a 
wine restaurant, no spirituous liquors. 
This prohibition governs both owner 
and guests. A violation involves both. 
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In the 1937 legislation there has been 
introduced an entirely new and, so far 
as is known, a unique rule concerning 
the transformation of intoxicating lig- 
uors; namely, that such liquors sold 
by a system company to a buyer who 
lives in a locality which does not have 
a retail or distribution store may be 
shipped to his nearest post office, rail- 
way or omnibus station, or steamboat 
landing, without his being required to 
pay the charges. The costs of such 
transportation shall be met through 
an increase in the prices of all spir- 
ituous liquors sold for off-premise con- 
sumption. 

There have been two reasons for this 
provision: first, a desire to do away as 
much as possible with purchases by 
proxy; and second, an effort to prevent 
such an increase in the cost of intoxi- 
cating liquors when sent to distant 
points that illegal traffic might be en- 
couraged. 


(g) TEMPERANCE BOARDS 


In each commune there shall þe a 
temperance board to watch over the 
temperance situation in the commune. 
The organization and tasks of these 
boards, provided by the legislation on 
the care of alcoholics, will be described 
by another author in this volume. 
The boards have, however, also some 
duties imposed by the liquor law. For 
instance, a board has the right to order 
that no intoxicating liquors may, dur- 
ing a certain period and not for more 
than a year at a time, be sold to anyone 
living within the commune who uses 
alcoholic drinks in a manner which 
obviously harms him or some other 
person. Furthermore, a board shall, 
through advice to sellers, attempt to 
prevent abuse of such beverages. 
Through these provisions, widespread 
cooperation has been established be- 
tween the temperance boards and the 
system companies. 
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II. SOME RESULTS 


To this description of the Swedish 
temperance movement and temper- 
ance legislation we might well add 
some summary data to illustrate the 
developments in this field since the 
World War. It should be emphasized 
that the appreciable reduction in the 
social injuries by alcohol mirrored in 
the following statistics cannot be 
ascribed solely to the work of the tem- 
perance movement, or solely to the 
legislation, or even to both of these 
factors in association. It must be re- 


-slightly. 


sumption of other beverages rose 
The decline in consumption 
during 1932 and 1933 may be assumed 
to be conditioned by the depression, in 
conjunction with increases in taxes. 
The changes in the frequency of 
drunkenness during the same years 
appear in Table 2, which refers to the 
number of adjudicated offenses of this 
nature in the country as a whole. 
The number of offenses of drunken- 
ness per thousand inhabitants during 
the 1930’s will be seen to have -re- 


TABLE 1—Per Caprta Consumption or ALCOHOL, 1913, 1930-1936 


Spirituous 


Taxable Malt/Total Aleohol] Index Num- 


Vous Liquors (a rae Beverages |Consumption| bers of Total 
liter at 50 liter) (volume (liter 100 | Consumption 
per cent) liter) per cent) 1913 = 100 
NOLO as 54 kas Waces Korea eae 6.9 0.6 21.2 4.4, 100 
WOOO i 5 ace a5 She a werd E 4.8 1.1 27.4 3.6 82 
LOG) E E ETE 4.9 1.0 26.7 3.6 82 
1932. 4.5 0.8 25.6 3.3 75 
ODO P E et ekaend 3.9 0.7 21.4 2.8 64 
LOOM cee abuse ee eo een 4.1 0.7 20.1 2.9 66 
LOOO ¢ obit ese TERE ReeS 4.3 0.8 21.1 3.0 68 
1956 A E 4.4 0.9 22.0 3.1 70 
1936 in per cent of 1918... 64 150 104 70 oe 


garded as the result of a number of 
factors, of which the two mentioned 
are important. We cannot in this 
connection discuss the rest, or give any 
analysis of the significance of the dif- 
ferent factors for future developments; 
nor can we here consider anything but 
the very crudest measurements of al- 
cohol consumption and its injurious 
effects. 
= The per capita consumption of alco- 
hol during the last year before the war 
and during most recent years appears 
from Table 1. 

The decline in the total alcohol con- 
sumption was, as may be seen, 30 per 
cent. This decline occurred entirely 
for spirituous liquors, while the con- 


mained well below one-half of the 
number for 1913. The trends in this 
connection, however, have differed in 
that the cities have shown a great de- 
crease—the greatest in the larger cities 
—while the rural areas have shown an 
increase. In Stockholm, for instance, 
the number of offenses of drunkenness 
declined from 17,696, or 50.42 per 
thousand inhabitants in 1913, to 4,903, 
or 9.18 per thousand inhabitants in 
1936—that is, to 18 per cent of the 
prewar figure. This may be consid- 
ered as an exceptionally favorable de- 
velépment. 

Investigations concerning the fre- 
quency of certain medical injuries of 
aleohol, such as death due to chronic 
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alcoholism, cases of delirium tremens, 
and so forth, show that the decline in 
these cases in comparison with the pre- 
war period is very decided and much 
greater than the decline in offenses of 
drunkenness. 

It may be worth noting that an 
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based on the annual average for the 
five-year period preceding the war 
would have given somewhat less favor- 
able results. 

In conclusion, we may say that 
Sweden, compared with the prewar 
period, has not reduced its alcohol 


TABLE 2—NUMBER or OFFENSES or DRUNKENNESS PER 1,000 Inaanirants, 1913, 1930-1936 


Vaas Number of Per 1,000 Index Numbers 
Offenses Inhabitants 1913=100 
191364645 cn en E EA E E tas 58,909 10.48 100 
LOGO iced weet Hebe E ROR eres 31,034 5.06 48 
POS esi crate Chto Bs E E eaengnae E 30,102 4.89 AT 
LOOP W425 ee a CE ORE A 29,477 477 46 
1 bs bs SR rig E T 29,576 477 46 
TOs acs tera dante S a0 ale win rele moe ae 31,125 5.00 48 
eT P E E 31,288 5.01 48 
T930, tiaras Pe A ee Pe hae eee eee $0,395 4.86 46 


evaluation of the factors here men- 
tioned, based on a population above 
20 or 25 years of age, would have 
shown much more favorable figures as 
a result of changes in the age distribu- 
tion of the Swedish population. On 


the other hand, the year 1913 was one | 


with relatively high consumption and 
drunkenness, so that a comparison 





consumption to any greater degree 
than many other European countries, 
and perhaps not to the same extent as 
some of those countries. When the 
question of the reduction of the most 
serious and conspicuous social effects 
of alcohol is’ considered, however, 
Sweden occupies a prominent place 
among the nations. 


Halfdan Bengtsson, LL.B., is an inspector in the 
Bureau of Liquor Sales of the Board of Liquor Con- 
trol, Stockholm. He has contributed articles to 


many periodicals. 


Home, Ownership in Sweden 


By WALDEMAR SVENSSON 


[5 SWEDEN as in other European 
countries, during the nineteenth 
century a period of marked population 
increase occurred. Thus, the popula- 
tion grew from 2,847,000 in 1800 to 
5,136,000 by 1900. This great ad- 
vance of population was intimately re- 
lated to the expansion of industry. 
During the first part of that century, 
this expansion took place mainly un- 
der the aegis of agriculture. “Land 
was cleared, farms shifted and divided, 
holdings were detached or leased, 
» crofts were laid out, peasant cottages 
were erected, servant quarters were 
built on manorial estates—this was 
the sum of Sweden’s economice life at 
this time,” wrote G. Sundberg. The 
result of this was a great increase of 
the rural poor class. Consequently 
crofters, small tenants, and farm la- 
borers numbered 1,287,000 in 1870, 
which represented 30 per cent of the 
entire population. The standard of 
living of this group was low and the 
social evils were correspondingly great. 

Beginning with 1870 the conditions 
of rural communities improved, partly 
because of a strong emigration to 
America and partly by the growth of 
domestic industries. This occasioned 
a very great shifting of the population. 
The proportion of rural population de- 
creased sharply. The migrants from 
the rural areas came primarily from 
the crofter and tenant groups or from a 
foo large class of hired laborers. The 
numerous deserted homesteads, with 
a few weather-beaten fruit trees, a di- 
lapidated foundation, and perhaps 
some groups of perennial flowers, 
found here and there in forest glens 
and on hillsides, are reminders of this 
development. 


Migration from the rural area, of 
course, lessened its problem of sub- 
sistence, but even after the turn of the 
century there remained large landless 
groups of rural people. Even though 
the standard of living was raised for 
these groups, they could not keep step 
with the advance in the industrial 
workers’ welfare. A continued deple- 
tion of the rural population was not 
favored, however, by the authorities. 
Both from the social and public view- 
points, it was considered more desira- 
ble to give the poorer people an oppor- 
tunity to remain on the land. With 
the generally improved standards of 
living, it became increasingly difficult 
for the head of a household to buy 
land, to build a house, to break soil, 
and at the same time to support a fam- 
ily. The fact that the best ground 
was already under cultivation added 
to this difficulty. Only persons who 
would undertake more difficult labor 
and greater sacrifices than were im- 
posed upon people generally, could 
begin from “seratch” and by their 
own power create a new farmstead. A 
continued expansion of agriculture re- 
quired, therefore, assistance by the 
government. These, in brief, are the 
conditions out of which Sweden’s 
movement for home ownership origi- 
nated. 


Homer Owwerrsuie Loan FOND 


The beginning occurred in 1904 with 
the establishment of the Public Home 
Ownership Loan Fund. The aim of 
this fund is, by means of low interest 
rates and a long period of amortiza- 
tion, to make it possible for people of 
small means to obtain a home of their 
own in rural districts, either (a) dwell- 
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ing with lot or (b) a small farm. De- 
tails: concerning the rate of interest, 
. the size of loan, and the period of 
amortization have been changed fre- 
. quently. For the present, the follow- 
ing holds: 

Detached dwellings must not exceed 
a cost of 10,000 kr. The loan may 
amount to 75 per cent of the value. 
Two-fifths of the loan shall be amor- 
tized in 30 years by annual payments, 
which include 4 per cent interest on 
the unpaid principal. The remaining 
three-fifths is then to be repaid in its 
entirety, with interest of 4 to 5 per 
cent. 

Small farm holdings must not cost 
more than 15,000 to 20,000 kr. if the 
land is unimproved, or 12,000 to 16,000 
kr. if it is an older, improved property, 
although considerable renovations 
may be needed. Two-fifths of the 
amount is to be amortized within 37 
years, after which the remaining por- 
tion must be paid in toto. The inter- 
est rate on the entire loan on a farm 
holding is 3.6 per cent. There is a 
period of three years free of amortiza~ 
tion for detached dwellings, and five 
years for farm holdings. For expan- 
sion of the farm or for changing a rural 
house property into a farm holding, 
an additional loan may be granted. 

Anyone receiving a home ownership 
loan must be a Swedish citizen, of legal 
age, and, known as “thrifty, sober, and 
respectable.” He must be in need of 
help to a considerable degree, but 
not destitute. Personal qualifications 
have, in practice, had an elastic in- 
terpretation. An able-bodied person 
whom the lending authorities defi- 


* These interest rates were fixed during a 
period when the interest level in Sweden was 
higher than at present. Mortgage loans for 10 
or 20 years may now be secured through the 
ordinary credit agencies at 3 per cent or less. 
The question regarding a lowering of the inter- 
est rate on home ownership loans will therefore 
soon be pressing. 
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nitely believe to be capable of manag- 
ing his home devélopment is usually 
not excluded on technical grounds. 


ORGANIZATION 


Out of the state’s home ownership 
loan fund about 325,000,000 kr. had 
been lent by 1935, of which 230,000,- 
000 were outstanding capital loans. 
A loan activity of this size naturally 
demands a comprehensive organiza- 
tion. The state has tried to make the 
organizational phase as simple as pos- 
sible. As direct grantors of loans to 
the public, the state has designated 
either the county agricultural socie- 
ties, which have set up home owner- 


ship boards, or certain private organi- . 
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zations. These loan agencies, which | 


are under government control, receive 
home ownership loans from the Fund 
with the stipulation that later, on their 
own risk, they shall make loans ac- 
cording to the above-mentioned re- 
quirements. As a premium for risk 
and management expense, these loan 
agencies retain a certain percentage of 
the loan extended. The home owner- 
ship boards of the county. agricultural 
societies have been of greatest signifi- 
cance, especially in the case of the 
farm loans. Local home ownership 
agents or committees work in coopera- 
tion with the loan agencies. The cen- 
tral organization is the State Home 
Ownership Administration in Stock- 
holm, which consists of a chief and 
three members, all of whom are ap- 
pointed by the government. The 
Swedish home ownership movement’s 
organization is, therefore, greatly de 
centralized, with strong emphasis 
upon the home ownership boards in 
the counties. 

The foregoing loan activities have 
for three decades constituted the core 
of the Swedish home ownership move- 
ment. Gradually a growing interest 
in land has developed. In this re- 
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spect, home owners have in large 
measure had to depend on'their own 
initiative or on different societies 
which have engaged in buying tracts 
of land for subdivision and resale. In 
1928 there was established a special 
“land agency fund,” out of which land 
loans may be extended to home own- 
ership boards which wish to engage in 
the land business. Corresponding 
loans can, under certain requirements, 
be granted to corporations and socie- 
ties which desire to engage in this field. 
Only in two or three counties has this 
land development activity been of any 
consequence. Without exaggeration, 
one may claim that the present home 
ownership organization has not been 
equal to this task. This is one of the 
reasons for the reorganization of the 
whole movement now under consid- 
eration. It has been shown that the 
work of providing land must be con- 
ducted parallel with loan activity and 
to an extent which meets the need in 
an entirely different manner than at 
present. l 

In order to meet the need of differ- 
ent places and people, the home own- 
ership movement has gradually, and 
especially more recently, been comple- 
mented with additional forms of as- 
sistance. Consequently it was de- 
cided by the Riksdag in 1923 that a 
bonus loan to a maximum amount of 
1,500 kr. might be advanced for im- 
provement of farm holdings. When 
the prescribed work is completed to 
the value of at least double the bonus 
loan, the loan proper is considered 
paid. The bonus loan is, therefore, a 
pure gift, whose formal character of 
loan serves as a guarantee that the 
conditions will be met. 


Orner Loan Funps 


For lumberjacks and rafters and 
similar workers, there was established 
in 1933 a Workers’ Subsistence Home- 
steads Loan Fund. Out of this are ad- 
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vanced loans of not more than 6,000 
kr. for the founding of new subsistence 
homesteads for workers. These must 
be of sufficient size to support two 
cows and some smaller animals. Dur- 
ing the first five years the loan is ex- 
empt from interest and amortization 
charges. After that period, that por- 
tion which corresponds to the building 
cost is to be amortized in thirty years; 
however, not less than two-thirds of 
the loan must be paid in thirty annual 
payments. After these thirty-five 
years the remaining portion shall have 
the same interest rate as home owner- 
ship loans. This loan activity is ad- 
ministered by communal agencies 
under the supervision of the Home 
Ownership Administration. Workers’ 
subsistence homestead loans are of 
greatest significance in Norrland and 
m some forest areas of central Sweden. 
In these sections they have greatly 
contributed to improved housing con- 
ditions among the poorer people, and 
to the alleviation of the consequences 
of unemployment. Because of the fa- 
vorable provisions of five years of 
complete exemption from expense and 
thirty years of interest exemption, 
these loans have been very popular. 
In 1934 there was created a Ten- 
ants’ Home Ownership Fund (arren- 
deegnahemsfond) and also a Tenants’ 
Loan Fund (arrendelanefond). These 
funds aim to enable persons without 
means, who cannot meet the require- 
ments for a home ownership loan, to 
lease a home which later may be 
bought. These homes are created by 
the state through the purchase of large 
estates, their subdivision, and the 
erection of buildings on these tracts. 
They have usually been established in 
the*plains of southern and central 
Sweden, since the tenancy type is less 
suitable for farm holdings with wood 
lots. The tenant can obtain an inter- 
est-free loan not to exceed 4,000 kr. for 
working capital. Beginning with the 
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second year, this loan must be repaid 
at not less than one-sixteenth part an- 
nually. After the loan has been re- 
paid, the tenant can buy the property 
on approximately the same conditions 
that apply to the common home own- 
ership farms. The demand for tenant 
homes has been relatively large, but 
hitherto the activity has been very re- 
stricted. This movement is under the 
supervision of a State Land Board in 
Stockholm. The tenant home owner- 
ship movement seems well adapted to 
the subdivision of large estates into 
sections capable of sustaining the 
cultivator. 


Practica DEVELOPMENTS 


Ever since 1900, colonization of 
crown reserves in Norrland has pro- 
gressed. Several kinds of grants— 
forest crofts, agricultural holdings, set- 
tlements, and crown crofts—have suc- 
ceeded each other. In general for all 
types of aid, land has been granted 
free for a certain number of years be- 
sides help being given for building ma- 
terials and working capital. In a 
stipulated manner, the property must 
be settled on and reclaimed, after 
which it may be paid for according to 
certain bases of valuation. Gradually 
the state contributions have increased. 
According to the condition of the land, 
opportunities for wage income, the lo- 
cation of the land, and the holder’s 
personal qualifications, colonization 
has given varying results. The far- 
reaching hopes often held for these 
projects have not been realized. On 
the other hand, their critics have 
missed the mark. In reality, a much- 
needed expansion of rural settlement 
in the north has been achieved 
through great effort. 

The central interest in the Swedish 
movement for home ownership has 
from the very beginning been the es- 
tablishment of new agricultural hold- 
ings, preferably on virgin land. It has 
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been the desire to increase the number 
of rural landholders, especially for con- 
structive social reasons. The indus- 
trial expansion has been regarded with 
a certain distrust by a large group, and 
that is why the migration from rural 
to urban communities has been viewed 
as a social maladjustment. During 
the last ten years, however, this view- 
point has been increasingly modified 
or has disappeared. Actually, it has 
never been possible to realize the 
Swedish home ownership program 
with regard to the establishment of 
new holdings. The practical difficul- 
ties have increasingly caused a signifi- 
cant deviation from the course viewed 
as, in principle, desirable. Therefore, 
the number of unimproved agricul- 
tural properties on which loans have 
been advanced constitute from 35 to 
40 per cent of the total, while really 
new farms do not exceed 10 to 20 per 
cent. 

The idea regarding the suitable size 
of farms has constantly shifted. From 
the beginning it seemed unnecessary 
and scarcely even advantageous that 
a farm should be so large as to give full 
subsistence to afamily. Gradually it 
has seemed desirable that a farm 
should be self-sufficient. Partly for 
this reason and partly because of the 
fall in the value of money, the permis- 
sible maximum limit of the value of 
the property has been raised. In 
practice, however, the fullest advan- 
tage of the law in this regard has not 
been taken. The tendency to create 
as many new farms as possible has all 
too often won out at the expense of 
their suitability. As long as it was 
possible to found a considerable part 
of the production on purchased fodder, 
this inadequate type of farming was 
somewhat defensible. The decreased 
export possibilities of recent years, 
however, puts the problem in a new 
light. Where prospects for gainful 
occupation are lacking, a farm must be 
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large enough so that its production 
can in the main rest on home-grown 
fodder, or it will not provide a de- 
pendable livelihood for its owner. 
The present rationalization of agricul- 
ture also puts the small farms in an 
increasingly unfavorable situation. 

The particular development of the 
home ownership movement with its 
numerous forms of assistance, in part 
carried out by an insufficiently inte- 
grated organization, and also the gen- 
eral agricultural development, give 
Swedish government authorities cause 
to take the whole problem, its aim and 
means, under reconsideration. This is 
generally admitted. The 1936 Home 
Ownership Commission has been 
working on this matter. 


Present Serrine or HOME 
OWNERSHIP MOVEMENT 


If one were to give some views as to 
the future tasks of the home owner- 
ship movement, this should þe done 
against the background of the general 
situation and the noticeable develop- 
mental tendencies of Swedish agricul- 
ture. Sweden’s agricultural produc- 
tion now exceeds the needs in many 
commodities. Sweden exports cereals, 
butter, pork, meat, and eggs in various 
butconsiderableamounts. Asagainst 
this export there is a significant import 
of fodder as well as raw material for 
the production of margarine. There 
is at present an approximate balance 
of imports and exports of agricultural 
products, with a strong tendency, 
however, for a continued increase of 
production. Besides, there are many 
serious difficulties in decreasing im- 
ports of fodder and in decreasing mar- 
garine consumption. Practically we 
face, therefore, the necessity of dispos- 
ing abroad of a growing volume of 
agricultural products, at prices far 
lower than those prevailing at home. 
Under such conditions there can no 
longer be any interest to the govern- 
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ment in expanding the sphere of Swed- 
ish agriculture. ‘The original effort to 
create new farms out of virgin terri- 
tory should, therefore, be discon- 
tinued. 

An important exception would be 
the two northernmost counties. They 
show a strong increase in population, 
a local deficiency in food products, and 
plenty of farm land. A higher stand- 
ard of living and a cultural advance in 
these counties demand, from various 
points of view, a greater density of 
population in order to gain the eco- 
nomic and cultural advantages which 
would come from such concentration. 
That is why the efforts to open up new 
farm land there should be continued 
with discrimination. In other parts 
of the country such efforts can be de- 
fended only in exceptional instances. 


SELF-SUFFICIENT FARMS 


This does not mean that the Swed- 
ish home ownership movement lacks 
purpose in the future. On the con- 
trary! The economic development 
has brought about another, even 
greater purpose. We have already 
mentioned that the farmers who are 
not self-sufficient have, in recent years, 
fallen into a worsened situation. This 
is due to the necessity for measures 
regulating production. If the farm is 
to be self-sufficient, on the average, 10 
to 12 hectares? of fields are needed. 
There are in Sweden over 200,000 
farms having a cultivated area of be- 
tween 2 and 10 hectares. These con- 
stitute about one-half of all the farms. 
It must be emphasized that these fig- 
ures need to be explained. A farm in 
the wooded or central sections may 
have enough of other types of land— 
woodland and pasture—so that itis 
self-sufficient even with a cultivated 
acreage of .less than 10 hectares. 
There are also many small farmers 
who have a relatively secure supple- 


2 One hectare equals 2.471 acres. 
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mentary income. There remains, 
however, a large and increasing num- 
ber who need to have their farms made 
more adequate and complete. This 
must be the most important purpose 
of the Swedish home ownership move- 
ment of the near future. Instead of 
being an instrument for the increase of 
the farm community, it should be an 
instrument for its rationalization. 

The home ownership movement 
along this line should be able to adapt 
‘its functions to the pressure of circum- 
stances. The great increase in pro- 
duction, the continued migration, and 
the technical rationalization force de- 
velopment in this direction. Despite 
this, great problems are encountered 
which can be solved satisfactorily only 
by taking a long view. In agricul- 
tural sections, the small farms can be 
somewhat expanded by subdivision of 
large units. Possibly it may be neces- 
sary, for this purpose, to establish 
measures of expropriation such as one 
finds in Finland. In sections with 
only small farms, it will be necessary 
to unite some of them. In certain in- 
stances, improvement in grazing and 
new tillage can be employed. In for- 
est sections, there are serious practical 
difficulties in providing incomplete 
farms with wood lots. 

To a certain degree it is justifiable 
to subdivide large estates into new, 
self-sufficient small farms. The aver- 
age-sized Swedish farm has under 
changing circumstances proved to be 
able to support a family. This type 
of agriculture should therefore be pro- 
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moted at the cost of both the larger 
and the smaller agricultural holdings. 
Both the enlargement of small farms 
and the subdivision of large estates 
into smaller farming units give rise to 
the problem of supplying new land as 
well as credit facilities. One goal of 
the administration of loans may in- 
deed be that of extending such credit 
that the estate will remain in the pos- 
session of one of the beneficiaries 
when the estate changes hands. 

Besides the self-sufficient farms, it is 
necessary to retain, and to some de- 
gree to provide, more home facilities of 
the type of workers’ subsistence home- 
steads. ‘There are in Sweden approxi- 
mately 120,000 such units of .26 to 2 
hectares in size. To the extent that 
other gainful occupation is found, 
these small homesteads can serve as a 
good support for a rural family. The 
necessity for opportunities to work 
must be clearly recognized if such 
homesteads are to be set up. 

Finally, it is an important goal to 
foster a straight home-building pro- 
gram of the home ownership type. 
There is ample ground, and the con- 
tinually improving communications 
render it possible for towns and cities 
to extend the suburban building areas. 
To increase the means for urban con- 
tentment is just as desirable as rural 
improvement. 

In the main, it is necessary in this as 
in other fields to tie together the pub- 
lic and the social points of view. Only 
in this manner can a permanent result 
be achieved. 
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Social Housing Policy in Sweden 


By Aur JOHANSSON 


N UNDERSTANDING of Swed- 

- ish housing problems may possi- 
bly be facilitated by an initial refer- 
ence to certain general features of 
Sweden’s social history. In the first 
place, as late as half a century ago Swe- 
den was a relatively poor country, and 
the standard of living of the great ma- 
jority of its population could not be 
compared with the standard in those 
countries which were then industrially 
more advanced. That the present 
standard of living in Sweden—though 
it still has its dark sides—can well bear 
such a comparison thus implies that 
an improvement in the material condi- 
tions of life has taken place with un- 
usual rapidity during the past fifty 
years. According to investigations un- 
dertaken by the Institute for Social 
Sciences at the University of Stock- 
holm ? into the evolution of wages and 
the national income in Sweden, the real 
wages of industrial workers were more 
than doubled between the time indus- 
trialism properly asserted itself in the 
1870’s and the outbreak of the Great 
War, since when industrial real wages 
have risen still higher by about 50 per 
cent. The present well-being is thus 
of fairly recent date. 

Of all consumption habits, housing 
habits are the most conservative. 
They are not changed so easily as are 
the dietary, clothing, or recreational 
Wabits. No one today wears the 
clothes of the eighties, but many peo- 
ple still live in dwellings from that pe- 
riod, for the simple reason that these 
dwellings form a part of the existing 
housing supply which cannot be demol- 

t Wages in Sweden, 1860-1930, I and II, Lon- 


don, 1933; The National Income of Sweden, 
1861-1930, I and H, London, 1937. 
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ished and replaced with dwellings of 
the 1930’s without further ado. That 
housing habits change so sluggishly de- 
pends not only upon their intimate re- 
lation to the shaping of family life and 
household organization: conservatism 
in housing habits is conditioned also 
and primarily by their confinement to 
an existing housing supply which can 
be transformed but slowly. Should 
surprise be felt over the low standard 
which in certain respects characterizes 
Swedish housing conditions, the mat- 
ter may be found more easy to explain 
if it is regarded as a still fairly strong 
tradition from a not very distant time 
when the general standard of living in 
Sweden was much lower than today. 


Recent Ursan GROWTH 


Sweden may be regarded as a rela- 
tively “young” country also in respect 
to urban growth. As late as the mid- 
dle of the last century the urban pop- 
ulation comprised only 10 per cent of 
the total number of inhabitants, and 
what were then for administrative pur- 
poses called towns were for the greater 
part only large villages with but little 
urban character from the modern view- 
point. In 1870, on the threshold of 
the real development of industrialism 
and the modern urban system in Swe- 
den, only Stockholm, among all Swed- 
ish towns, had more than 100,000 in- 
habitants, and only three other towns 
had more than 20,000. Now approxi- 
mately half the population lives in 
towns and municipalities (stadslik- 
nande samhällen). 

The late growth of cities in Sweden 
signifies that old town sections are to 
be,found but rarely. It may be esti- 
mated that of all the dwelling houses in 
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the towns, only about one-fifth are 
more than fifty years old, while as a re- 
sult of the vigorous building activity 
during the last decade approximately 
30 per cent of existing dwellings are not 
more than ten years old. Conse- 
quently the real slum problem plays 
nowhere near the same rôle in Sweden 
as in England and the countries on the 
European Continent which possess 
large towns of greater age, with hous- 
mg which dates from the early days of 
industrialism or even earlier. Hy- 
gienically inferior dwellings are by no 
means lacking in Sweden, especially in 
the rural areas, but seldom are they 
assembled in large districts with gen- 
erally bad characteristics. The prob- 
lem of their removal and replacement 
must therefore be attacked in some 
other way than that which can be ap- 
plied, for instance, in the metropolitan 
cities of Great Britain. 


Hovsine QUALITY 


To the fact that very old dwellings 
are relatively few, it may be added that 
the construction and the equipment of 
the houses in Sweden are, on the aver- 
age, of a rather high quality compared 
with those in most other European 
countries. The rigorous climate and 
the long winters, and the consequently 
greater dependence upon the house as 
a place to live in, have compelled the 
erection of solid buildings and solici- 
tous attention to their equipment. 

Through a series of housing re- 
searches in both town and country for 
the years 1933 to 1936, the actual hous- 
ing conditions in Sweden have been 
thoroughly clarified. The quality of 
the houses, the number of persons per 
dwelling unit, and the way the dwell- 
ings are used have all been among the 
objectives of these investigations. 

From. the qualitative viewpoint, the 
rural housing conditions appear from 
these investigations to be considerably 
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worse than those of the urban commu- 
nities—a circumstance which is prob- 
ably common in other countries. 
Nearly 15 per cent of all dwellings in 
rural districts have been described by 
the investigators as “dilapidated.” 
On this basis the volume of inferior 
dwellings in the rural areas may be es- 
timated at 120,000 in round figures, 
while a similar estimate for the urban 
communities yields a figure of approxi- 
mately 30,000. 

For reasons which are easy to per- 
ceive, it is difficult to obtain perfectly 
reliable measures of the quality of 
housing, as well as definite compara- 
bility in the reports on such quality. 
It is especially hazardous to attempt to 
make comparisons in this respect with 
conditions in other countries. The 
data relating to qualitative deficiencies 
obtained from the housing investiga- 
tions can hardly weaken the generali- 
zation made above, that the quality 
of housing in Sweden is relatively high. 


INSUFFICIENT SPACE 


Although the slum problem, in the 
proper sense of the term, is of no great 
scope in Sweden, the question of over- 
crowding is serious. It is primarily 
with respect to standards of space that 
there is reason to regard Swedish hous- 
ing conditions as lagging behind gen- 
eral social standards. This is illus- 
trated by the classification of the hous- 
ing supply with respect to types of 
dwellings. Half of all the dwellings in 
the urban communities consist of one 
room and kitchen, or less. If we add 
dwellings consisting of two rooms and 
a kitchen, the “small dwellings” in- 
clude fully three-fourths of the total. 
In the rural areas, dwellings with at 
the most one room and kitchen com- 
prise one-third of the total, and dwell- 
ings with up to and including two 
rooms and kitchen comprise approxi- 
mately three-fifths. ‘ As the one-room- 
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and-kitchen type predominates, the 
typical dwelling is thus very small in 
termş of the number of rooms. Ad- 
mittedly the size of the average room 
is, under the circumstances, large, but 
insufficiency as to spaciousness and 
room differentiation among those 
dwellings which are available for the 
great mass of the people nevertheless 
stands out as the worst deficiency in 
Swedish housing. 

The choice of a measure of over- 
crowding is conventional to a certain 
extent. The measure for the over- 
crowding of a dwelling generally used 
in recent Swedish housing investiga- 
tions has been more than two persons 
perroom. In this connection persons 
over 15 years of age have been counted 
as whole and children under 15 as half 
persons; and living rooms have been 
regarded as whole and kitchens as half 
room units. (It should be noted that 
in Sweden the kitchen is used to a 
great extent as a living room and even 
as a bedroom.) According to this 
standard, approximately 13 per cent 
of all dwellings in urban areas are over- 
crowded; these dwellings accommodate 
21 per cent of the housed population. 


FAMILY SIZE AND DWELLING 
SPACE 


Since, however, between 30 and 40 
per cent of the households consist of 
one or two adults without children, 
these data give no conception of the 
overcrowding among family house- 
holds in the stricter sense. Over- 
crowding is chiefly a question of fam- 
ay size. Nearly half the households 
with three or more minor children 
prove to be overcrowded in the urban 
areas, and of all children nearly one- 
third live in dwellings which are over- 
crowded according to the standard 
given above. | 

Overcrowding in the rural districts 
would appear to be of approximately 
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the same extent asin the towns. The 
dwelling space in rural houses is, in- 
deed, somewhat larger on the average 
than in the towns; but as the average 
rural households are larger than urban 
households, overcrowding in the coun- 
try is about as great as in the towns. 
It is estimated that overcrowded ru- 
ral households number 120,000 with 
nearly 700,000 members, and that the 
number of overcrowded urban house- 
holds is 85,000 with about 450,000 
members. 

The rates of dwelling density have 
been markedly decreased during recent 
decades. This trend does not, how- 
ever, imply that the average size of 
the dwelling has been increasing: it 
simply signifies that the size of the 
average household has declined. Asa 
result of the decline in the birth rate— 
which has gone farther in Sweden than 
in any other country, and has at pres- 
ent sunk to a level which threatens 
rapid depopulation in the future—the 
number of households which, accord- 
ing to accepted criteria, can be re- 
garded as overcrowded has become 
smaller and smaller. The families 
have adjusted themselves to the small 
dwellings, but the dwellings have not 
adjusted themselves to the large fami- 
lies. 

It is the large families that are most 
seriously exposed to overcrowding. 
General expenses for children decrease 
the ability of these families to bear the 
cost of a satisfactory dwelling. The 
worst overcrowding affects the very 
persons for whom the risks of suffer- 
ing psychical and physical damages 
through bad housing conditions are 
greatest, namely, small and adolescent 
children. The vivid mterest which the 
population question has aroused in 
Sweden during recent years, through 
the realization of the consequence of 
prevailing fertility conditions upon fu- 
ture population developments, has also 
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promoted interest in housing matters 
to a high degree. It is no longer de- 
nied that measures for the radical im- 
provement of housing conditions and 
primarily for the counteraction of over- 
crowding are of vital importance to 
the community. 


Prewar Houstne POLICY 


The most important feature of pre- 
war Swedish housing polity——the state- 
supported home ownership move- 
ment—-may, to a certain extent, also 
be said to have had as background a 
critical period in Swedish population 
development, i.e., the large-scale emi- 
. gration during the last decades of the 
nineteenth and the beginning of the 
present century. When a state fund 
for home loans was instituted in 1904 
with the object of giving persons with 
limited economic means the opportu- 
nity to acquire a home of their own, 
with ownership rights, in the rural 
areas, one of the prime motives was 
to expand the possibilities of deriving 
a living from agriculture, and to coun- 
teract those forces which drove the 
landless rural population to emigrate 
or to move to the towns. Thus far 
the home ownership movement is to 
be regarded more as an effort to pro- 
mote internal colonization than as an 
activity growing out of a housing pol- 
icy, but it has nevertheless been of 
great importance to housing conditions 
in the rural areas. 

Government home loans may be 
made up to five-sixths of the value of 
an agricultural holding, and up to 
three-fourths of the value of a non- 
agricultural dwelling. The loan does 
not imply a state subsidy proper, but, 
for the purpose of bringing fresh land 
under cultivation and of land improve- 
ments, grants up to a certain limited 
amount may be allocated in connec- 
tion with the loan. Since the com- 
mencement of the movement abbut 
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eighty thousand homes have been es- 
tablished in the rural areas of Sweden 
with the aid of the state home Joans. - 
This means that about one-tenth of 
the rural population at present live in 
dwellings obtained in this manner. 

Apart from the organization of the 
home ownership movement, the atti- 
tude of the state toward housing pol- 
icy was, during the prewar period, 
largely passive in Sweden, as was the 
case in almost all countries. The eco- 
nomic developments during the war 
and the immediate postwar years, how- 
ever, reacted upon the building and 
housing markets, thus radically alter- 
ing the attitude of the state towards 
housing questions, and compelled pub- 
lic intervention of a previously un- 
known nature and scope. 


Errects oF INFLATION 


The rise in prices during and after 
the war necessitated the passage of 
laws to limit increases in rentals: an 
unregulated rent market would un- 
doubtedly have produced widespread 
ill effects. As a result, rents were re- 
tained at a level far below the increased 
building costs arising from the infla- 
tion. Partly on this account, and 
partly on account of the scarcity of 
capital and the high rates of interest 
during the war years, profitable pri- 
vate housing production became prac- 
tically impossible. On the other hand, 
the demand for housing grew, through 
the continuing increase in population 
and particularly through the strong 
growth in new households during the 
first postwar years. The housing 
Only an exten- 
sive housing production would pro- 
vide a remedy, and, price relations on 
the building construction and housing 
markets being as they were, it was nec- 
essary for the state to act in order to 
give impetus to this production. 

As in most other countries, the sit- 
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uation in Sweden compelled the use of 
direct subsidy measures. Grants with- 
out interest and repayment obliga- 
tions were provided for new building 
production equal to a sum which cor- 
responded to that part of the inflated 
building costs which, it was estimated, 
would need to be written off when the 
expected fall in prices came. In most 
countries the housing subsidy policy 
started at this time became a per- 
manent feature. In Sweden, where 
the inflation had been relatively 
mild and where parity between rents 
and building costs was soon reached 
anew with the deflation of 1921- 
1922, and private production once 
again became profitable, the direct 
subsidy was stopped as early as 
1922. State measures for the increase 
of the housing supply were limited dur- 
ing the remainder of the 1920’s to 
measures for the arrangement of 
credits for house-buildmg purposes 
without a subsidy character. 

A notable feature of housing pro- 
duction during the postwar period has 
been the cooperative housmg move- 
ment. The most important organ- 
ization in this sphere, Hyresgds- 
ternas sparkasse- och byggnadsforen- 
ing (“The Tenants’ Savings and 
Building Society’), was created in 
1923, and during the last fifteen years 
it has promoted housing production on 
a comprehensive scale in a large num- 
ber of towns. 


BUILDING AS A DEPRESSION 
PoLicy 


During the depression at the com- 
mencement of the present decade, 
there was nothing like the same degree 
of housing shortage from the market 
viewpoint as during the previous great 
depression in 1920. That the critical 
situation produced by the recent de- 
pression nevertheless also resulted in a 
stimulation of housing activity in Swe- 
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den to a degree that makes it possible 
to speak of a genuine triumph for a 
dynamic housing policy, is bound up 
with the expansionist depression policy 
which began to be applied in Sweden 
during 1933, as well as with the popu- 
lation problem, as already stated. 

Few works are more suited to coun- 
teract a depression than are building 
construction projects. They can be 
commenced relatively quickly, they 
can be spread over the whole country, 
they can employ a relatively large 
amount of labor, they can preponder- 
antly utilize material domestically pro- 
duced, and they can thus indirectly 
bring about production within the 
country. It lies in the nature of the 
trade cycle mechanism that economic 
expansion is in high degree bound up 
with the scope of capital production, 
and especially such durable construc- 
tional work as building activity repre- 
sents. ‘Those operations which are de- 
manded for the growth of the durable 
establishments create a purchasing 
power, generally stimulating to the sale 
of products, but greater than is imme- 
diately required to buy the services of 
the new durable establishment, so that 
impulses towards general economic ex- 
pansion are created. 

House building, which represents be- 
tween one-third and one-half of all 
real investment, has with justice been 
described as a key industry with re- 
spect to economic conditions. As it 
also supplies a social need, the urgency 
of which is not subject to major politi- 
cal differences, it is natural for atten- 
tion to be specially directed to housing 
production and housing improvements 
when it is necessary to find suitable 
objects for the policy of creating em- 
ployment, which, according to the 
principles of the expansionist depres- 
sion policy, should be the weapon 
against the depression. Most of the 
elements of the housing policy which 
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came into being through the employ- 
ment program promoted by the de- 
pression policy have revealed them- 
selves to be so valuable from a social 
angle that political unity has in the 
main been reached with regard to the 
continuance of the work even after the 
motives of economic policy have 
ceased to apply. 

Measures to stimulate new building 
and reconstruction under private aus- 
pices m the towns, by means of credits 
on advantageous terms, formed part of 
the state’s depression policy. For this 
purpose credit was granted up to a 
maximum of 90 per cent of the prop- 
erty value and equivalent to a maxi- 
mum of one-fifth of the credit which 
could be obtained on good terms in the 
open market. 


CONTINUANCE OF DEPRESSION 
MEASURES 

No particular housing-policy aim 
lay behind this lending. Its motive 
was the need to counteract unemploy- 
ment and to stimulate economic re- 
covery. When, owing to the recovery, 
this motive ceased to apply, this activ- 
ity was limited chiefly to the granting 
of loans for rebuilding purposes on a 
small scale. 

Those parts of the house building 
program pursued in Sweden during lat- 
ter years which are of greatest impor- 
tance from the point of view of hous- 
ing policy are partly measures for the 
improvement of dwellings in the rural 
districts and the procuring of subsist- 
ence homesteads for certain classes of 
seasonal workers employed in the rural 
areas, and partly measures for the im- 
provement of housing for large families 
in the towns. The initiation of these 
measures was promoted by the depres- 
sion and efforts to counteract deficien- 
cies, but the form they took was de- 
termined by the desire to improve 
housing conditions where imprbve- 
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ment was most needed, and where the 
economic resources of individual fami- 
lies were so insufficient for bringing 
satisfactory housing conditions within 
their reach that state subsidies in 
some form were required. The con- 
tinuance of the measures rests upon 
the decided need of housing reform, 
even though it must, as a matter of 
course, be considered desirable to carry 
on the work in a way which to some 
degree aids in counteracting cyclical 
fluctuations. 


RURAL [IMPROVEMENTS 


Measures for housing improvement 
in the rural areas were commenced in 
1933. Their aim is to effect a renova- 
tion, desirable from both social and hy- 
gienic viewpoints, of already existing 
rural housing by means of repairs and 
other improvements in defective dwell- 
ings or their replacement by new build- 
ings. For the purpose of attaining this 
goal state assistance may be secured, 
partly through improvement grants 
and partly through building loans. 
Both a grant and a loan may be given 
in connection with the same building 
enterprise, the chief difference in the 
conditions for obtaining assistance in 
the one form or the other being that, in 
order to be given a grant—without re- 
payment obligations—the applicant 
shall be in need of financial aid, a con- 
dition not required for obtaining a 
loan. 

Improvement grants may amount to 
a maximum of 1,000 kr. per dwelling, 
and should in general be less than 50 
per cent of the estimated renovation 
costs. If, however, the applicant is 
able to make but a small personal con- 
tribution, the grant may be increased 
to 80 per cent, on condition that the lo- 
cal commune authority concerned 
guarantees that the work will be done. 
It is stipulated in the regulations for 
the allocation of improvement grants 
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that the condition of the dwelling from 
the point of view of health shall be re- 
garded, and that preference shall be 
given to families with several children. 

Approximately 50,000,000 kr. has 
been allocated since 1933 to housing 
improvements in the rural areas, of 
which sum more than four-fifths con- 
sists of grants without repayment ob- 
ligations. By these means about sixty 
thousand dwellings have been repaired 
or replaced. A considerable propor- 
tion of the worst rural dwellings, espe- 
cially in the northern parts of the coun- 
try, have thus been improved. There 
is a strong consensus of opinion that 
the work has been useful, although its 
effectivenessislimited. Themaximum 
sum which has hitherto been available 
for a grant has proved in many cases 
to be all too small to enable a suffi- 
ciently thorough renovation. Propo- 
sals to raise the sum have been ad- 
vanced this year. That class of dwell- 
ings which is on the whole perhaps the 
very worst—the tenant houses pro- 
vided for farm laborers as part of their 
wages—has only to a relatively small 
extent, about 5 per cent, been af- 
fected by the reconstruction move- 
ment. This form of assistance is in- 
sufficient to solve the question of the 
overcrowding of large families in the 
rural areas. As regards the last-men- 
tioned problem, a proposal has been 
laid before the Riksdag this year for 
another form of assistance especially 
designed to benefit large families with 
limited economic resources. 


Workers’ SUBSISTENCE 
HOMESTEADS 


The promotion of workers’ subsist- 
ence homesteads (arbetarsmabruk), 
which, like the measures for housing 
improvement, commenced in 1933, 
aims to facilitate the acquisition of 
houses and simultaneously to supple- 
ment occupational opportunities for a 
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group of rural workers whose living 
conditions are particularly hard, Le., 
lumberjacks, stonecutters, fishermen, 
and other workers who are employed 
only during certain seasons. 

Workers’ subsistence homestead 
loans are made to rural communal 
authorities for the purpose of giving 
such workers the opportunity of ac- 
quiring small homesteads, intended to 
provide the occupant with an income 
from farming, supplementary to other 
work which does not provide sufficient 
remuneration and employment. The 
applicant is assisted in obtaining suit- 
able land, with the building of the 
homestead, and in its cultivation. 

The loan, the maximum of which is 
6,000 kr., is divided into an amortiza- 
tion part and a fixed part, the latter 
to correspond to the cost of acquiring 
the land and the cultivation costs 
which may arise, but not to exceed 
one-third of the loan. During the first 
five years, no interest is charged. The 
amortization part shall be repaid in 
thirty annual installments beginning 
with the sixth year after the allocation 
of the loan. After thirty-five years 
the fixed portion of the loan shall be 
charged with interest at a low rate. 

The commune is responsible for the 
loan amount in its entirety until the 
amortization period begins—i.e., until 
the sixth year—but thereafter only for 
a quarter of any loss which may arise, 
the balance being assumed by the 
state. The workers’ subsistence home- 
stead loans thus form a great subsidy 
for the benefit of a rural group of work- 
ers who, with regard to both housing 
conditions and employment opportu- 
nities, have been in a very distressed 
situation. 


Pureut or Larcs Famiuins 
It is obvious from the foregoing dis- 
cussion concerning Swedish housing 
conuitions that overcrowding is the 
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dominant housing problem in the 
towns, primarily for families with sev- 
eral children. Housing statistics indi- 
cate furthermore that these families, 
as a result of their limited ability to 
pay rents, to a greater extent than 
other families are driven to live in 
dwellings which are not only too small 
but also of inferior quality, as a result 
of which the children, who are espe- 
cially sensitive to bad housing condi- 
tions, are exposed to hygienic dangers. 
If to this we add the fact that domes- 
tic work is particularly heavy for 
housewives in large families, the impor- 
tance of the housing problem of these 
families is still further emphasized. 
Every consideration indicates that the 
larger families with children under age 
should have the largest, most health- 
ful, and best equipped dwellings, but 
everything tends to compel them to a 
large extent to live in dwellings which 
are too small, hygienically inferior, 
and poorly equipped. 

Such defects cannot be removed 
through the private efforts of individ- 
uals or through health legislation, sup- 
ported by housing inspection, while 
the present relation exists between in- 
comes on the one hand and building 
costs on the other. Health legislation 
and housing inspection are admittedly 
very important elements in the gen- 
eral housing policy, and during recent 
years they have been reformed in Swe- 
den, but they are in themselves inef- 
fective. 

It has been the general experience 
in the sphere of housing that the power 
of the health authorities to condemn 
hygienically unsatisfactory dwellings 
or living conditions is greatly limited 
by the circumstance that the supply of 
good and sufficiently spacious dwell- 
ings at a price within the reach of the 
households concerned has been all too 
small. Health authorities have felt 
compelled to tolerate obviously evil 
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conditions because of the inability to 
indicate a practicable way of remedy- 
ing them. In many instances the eco- 
nomic resources of the overcrowded 
households are such that they should 
suffice for the renting of a satisfactory 
dwelling. 

This applies especially to families 
with grown-up children who still live 
with their parents and can contribute 
to the family’s support. For such 
families overcrowding may be regarded 
as transitory; but for most of the fami- 
lies who inhabit inferior or over- 
crowded dwellings, and particularly 
the families who have several young 
children, the resources are obviously 
insufficient. State aid for such fami- 
lies is unavoidable if they are to be 
given satisfactory living conditions. 


Drmectrion or Housrna Poricy 


It is for these and similar reasons 
that the Swedish housing measures, 
aiming to counteract overcrowding in 
the urban areas, follow lines clearly de- 
termined by family considerations, and 
this is also consistent with the activity 
that has made itself felt in Sweden dur- 
ing recent years in relation to popula- 
tion policy. To these reasons has been 
added another, namely, the desirabil- 
ity of state measures to stimulate the 
production of larger types of dwellings. 
In order to eradicate overcrowding in 
the long run, it is of course necessary 
that production be aimed to develop 
larger dwellings, so that the composi- 
tion of the present housing volume 
may gradually be changed. When the 
construction of houses or apartmenés 
for larger families is in question, the 
establishment of certain minimum de- 
mands concerning the spaciousness of 
the dwellings is a self-evident condi- 
tion for a state grant. By this means 
also the new production intended for 
this purpose can be given a direction 
which systematically meets the long- 
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run purpose of the housing policy to 
raise the standard of size. 

The nature of the housing subsidy 
for improving the housing supply for 
less affluent families with many chil- 
dren, which was commenced in 1935 
in the urban communities, is in a cer- 
tain respect the result of general expe- 
rience with housing in many countries. 
This experience teaches that the effect 
of public subsidies is greater if they are 
applied in differentiated forms, so that 
the rents can be determined in some 
specific way according to the needs of 
the respective families. It has, how- 
ever, been considered unsuitable from 
both administrative and psychological 
points of view to differentiate the sub- 
sidies according to the size of the 
income. Considerations of family pol- 
icy, which have been of guiding influ- 
ence, have made it natural to deter- 
mine the differentiation according to 
the number of children. This proce- 
dure seems most proper since essen- 
tially it provides differentiation ac- 
cording to rent-paying ability. This 
ability declines on the whole at the 
same time that a growing number of 
children increases the need for housing. 


CONDITIONS OF THE SUBSIDY 


The subsidy has the form partly of a 
loan, and partly of an annual subven- 
tion to communal authorities or to 
building enterprises of public utility, 
which construct and manage buildings 
for the purpose in question. The 
loans and the subventions are granted 
only for the erection of dwellings of a 
certain minimum type considerably ex- 
ceeding that which is generally current. 
The dwellings must have modern 
equipment throughout, and the type 
of house or apartment must be suitable 
for families with children. Further 
consideration is given to the needs of 
the children by regulations as to access 
to playgrounds, and so forth. The 
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state subvention presupposes a certain 
collaboration by the communal au- 
thority, partly organizational, partly 
economic, in the form of free sites and 
a certain responsibility for the pay- 
ment of rents. The loan is granted up 
to a maximum of 45 per cent of the 
building costs and is secured by a mort- 
gage up to 95 per cent of the value of 
the property. 

Dwellings so built are rented to fam- 
ilies with three or more children under 
sixteen years of age. Children over 
sixteen years who, on account of con- 
tinued school attendance, unemploy- 
ment, or illness, are unable to contrib- 
ute to the family economy are also 
counted. The rents which these fami- 
lies have to pay are determined by sub- 
tracting 30, 40, or 50 per cent from the 
rental which corresponds to the costs 
of the apartment, according to whether 
the family has respectively three, four, 
or five or more children to support. 
According to a proposal brought for- 
ward in the Riksdag this year, the 
scale of rent deductions shall be in- 
creased up to 70 per cent for very large 
families. The sum of the annual rent 
deductions constitutes the annual 
grant allocated by the state to the com- 
munal authority or the housing enter- 
prise, and constitutes the subsidy 
proper. Dwellings provided with the 
aid of state loans may—and to a cer- 
tain extent should—be rented also to 
families other than those with several 
children, but for them, as for families 
which once had but no longer have 
several children under age to support, 
no grant is made for rent reduction. 

The subsidy system is so balanced 
that it provides opportunities for 
families with several children, who 
have previously lived in overcrowded 
apartments often of hygienically in- 
ferior quality and with poor technical 
equipment, to rent apartments which, 
according to prevailing Swedish con- 
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ditions, are spacious, hygienically sat- 
isfactory, and modernly equipped, at a 
cost which approximately corresponds 
to that which the families had to meet 
for their former dwellings. It has 
been estimated that there are about 
twenty thousand urban families with 
three’ or more children living under 
conditions of overcrowding and lacking 
means of their own to obtain satisfac- 
tory housing. During the few years 
the work has been in progress, between 
three and four thousand dwellings 
have been built for such families. It 
has taken rather a long time to set the 
work going, but there is reason to be- 
lieve that all less affluent families with 
three or more children in the Swedish 
towns will have access to suitable 
dwellings within six or seven or at the 
most ten years. 


APPLICATION To RURAL AREAS 


The government has laid before this 
year’s session of the Riksdag a propo- 
sal for the extension of the principles 
applied for the subsidization of rented 
dwellings for larger families in the 
urban communities to the “home own- 
ership” plan, so that the system can 
also be applied in the rural areas. As 
previously indicated, the measures 
taken to improve rural housing condi- 
tions have hardly been effective in 
counteracting overcrowding, which is 
about as great in the rural as in the ur- 
ban areas. As, in addition, the number 
of large families is considerably greater 
in the rural districts than in the 
towns, the realization of this proposal 
would mean a very considerable ex- 
tension of the state housing subsidy 
system. 

The differences in conditions be- 
tween urban communities with a dif- 
ferentiated housing market and purely 
rural districts with scattered housing 
account for modifications of the gub- 
sidy regulations on certain points in the 
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government’s proposal. In thinly set- 
tled districts without a housing mar- 
ket, the home ownership form is the 
most suitable. The dependence on 
the dwelling, once it has been pro- 
cured, is greater; the possibilities of 
changing house and of adjusting hous- 
ing costs when changes in family cir- 
cumstances have occurred are limited. 
But even with respect to homes owned 
in the rural areas, the economic ability 
to bear the expenses of the dwelling 
varies during different phases of a fam- 
ily’s growth, as a consequence, for in- 
stance, of changes in child maintenance 
costs. The motive thus remains for 
adjusting as flexibly and as effectively 
as possible the support of the commu- 
nity to these variations. 

Partly because of the greater de- 
pendence on the dwelling and partly 
because of changes in the ability of a 
family over a period of time to bear 
the costs of the home, it has been pro- 
posed that the housing subsidy for the 
benefit of larger families with children 
in the rural areas shall take the form of 
a combination of a grant in a lump 
sum—a part of the loan (20 per cent of 
the acquisition costs) to be free of in- 
terest and amortization and repay- 
ment to be demanded in case of specu- 
lative misuse—and annual grants, dif- 
ferentiated according to the number 
of children by reductions in the yearly 
installment. These annual allowances 
are calculated in the same way as 
those for rented apartments in the 
towns in relation to an annual housing 
cost which also includes heating and 
maintenance expenses. - 

As the rural dwellings stand on a 
lower plane than the urban ones in 
general as regards technical equip- 
ment, and as a state-supported build- 
ing activity can be of importance as a 
model, the requirements as regards the 
quality and technical equipment of 
the dwellings which must be met in 
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order to obtain the loans and subven- 
tions have been fixed very high in com- 
parison with the conditions now gen- 
erally prevailing. This may be re- 
garded as a part of the efforts, now of 
such importance in Swedish social pol- 
icy, to bring about a better balance 
between conditions of life in the rural 
and the urban areas. 


Tse Lone View 


The housing measures which have 
begun to be realized in Sweden during 
recent years are certainly of consider- 
able dimensions compared with those 
previously used in this sphere; but 
they nevertheless meet but some of the 
objectives that a housing policy would 
have to pursue in order to effect a 
complete and satisfactory solution of 
the Swedish housing problem. As is 
natural, the start has been made by 
attacking the problem where the need 
has been most urgent. It is also self- 
evident that a complete solution of the 
housing question must be a long-run 
matter. Such a solution demands a 
successive adaptation of housing to 
suit the structure of a housing demand 
which will change with future popula- 
tion changes. 

In hardly any other field of social 
policy is rational long-term planning 
more needed than in the housing field. 
This planning demands a considera- 
tion not only of current housing condi- 
tions but also of future changes in de- 
mand through modifications in the 
scope and structure of households. 
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Demographic estimates have shown 
that the households will increase in 
Sweden to a considerable degree for a 
couple of decades more, but that there- 
after their number will become stable 
and probably recede, 

From this it will be understood that 
the basic object of housing policy dur- 
ing the next few decades will be to 
promote the production of new dwell- 
ings, and thereafter—when no net ad- 
dition to the volume of housing is nec- 
essary—to create rational means for 
the improvement, in connection with 
town-planning, of the now fifty-year- 
old housing which came into being in 
connection with the emergence of the 
modern urban system in Sweden. But 
in order that overcrowding shall be 
abolished within a not too distant fu- 
ture, it is at the same time necessary 
that the composition of the housing 
volume be changed so that it suits the 
demand on a higher level of space re- 
quirements than the present one. This 
implies partly that building produc- 
tion shall be governed by housing 
measures directed to the output of 
larger types of dwellings, and partly 
that the existing supply shall be to 
some extent rebuilt. 

The future tasks of the housing pro- 
gram are very great, and will certainly 
form an important feature of economic ` 
and social policy in Sweden during a 
long time to come, not least with re- 
spect to the rôle which building activ- 
ity plays in connection with trade 
cycles. 
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The Consumer Cooperative Movement in Sweden 


By Mavrirz Bonow 


N ORDER to illustrate the rôle 

which consumer cooperation plays 
in Sweden, it is necessary to sketch— 
even though but briefly—the eco- 
nomic and social environment in which 
the Consumer Cooperative Move- 
ment exists, and of which it constitutes 
an integral part. This movement, 
like several other new forms of organi- 
zation in the economic sphere, is no 
isolated creation. Consumer coopera- 
tion—at one and the same time a form 
of economic enterprise and a demo- 
cratic, people’s movement—has been 
greatly conditioned by the general 
economic development which stamped 
the period of industrialization in the 
Western countries. Penetrating his- 
torical researches have also proved 
that the development of the modern 
market economy has been one of the 
basic conditions for the rise of con- 
sumer cooperation in different coun- 
tries. We do not intend to enter here 
upon a closer discussion of these cir- 
cumstances: we shall instead trace the 
economic and social environment of 
the Swedish Consumer Cooperative 


*In a notable- work—hitherto, unfortunately, 
published only in Swedish—based upon his own 
researches in original material, Axel Gjéres, 
General Secretary of the Swedish Cooperative 
Wholesale Society, has conclusively established 
that the first efforts to form consumer coopera- 
tive undertakings in England, where the co- 
operative movement originated, can be traced 
as far back as the very opening period of in- 
dustrialization. The entire long series of grop- 
ing efforts to mold consumer interest into a 
form of business enterprise, which in England 
led to the organizational creation of the Roch- 
dale cooperators, has been thoroughly explored 
from historical, social, and economic angles in 
Axel Gjéres’ book Robert Owen och koopera- 
tionens uppkomst (Robert Owen and the Ori- 
gin of Consumer Cooperation) . 


Movement, and attempt io fit this 
form of organization into the general 
scheme of economic development in 
Sweden. 


DEVELOPMENT OF 
INDUSTRIALIZATION 


The process of industrialization be- 
gan later in Sweden than in sever- 
al other West European countries. 
Once it had commenced, however, it 
advanced with remarkable rapidity. 
With the establishment of the first 
steam sawmill in Sweden in 1849, the 
impulse was given to a rapid expan- 
sion of the lumber industries. About 
the middle of the nineteenth century 
the railroad network began to be de- 
veloped. The great period of expan- 
sion of the mining and iron industries 
was initiated some decades later. The 
engineering industry has been trans- 
formed during the twentieth century 
into a large-scale, modern industry. 
How rapidly this transformation took 
place is indicated by the fact that the 
value of exports of the engineering in- 
dustry was tripled between 1913 and 
1928. A modern merchant fleet and 
an important shipbuilding industry 
have been created. A whole range of 
home-market industries have been ex- 
tended and rationalized beginning 
with the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. The domestic system in ag- 
riculture has been broken up, and the 
agricultural population have to an in- 
creasing extent directed themselves to 
the production of raw food materials 
for sale in the export and home mar- 
kets. Structural changes in industry 
and agriculture emphasized the need 
for a modern bank and credit system. 
Such a system was developed in the 
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space of a few deeades, and banking 
obtained its present structure through 
comprehensive fusions during the pres- 
ent century. Distribution has been 
reshaped by an expanding commodity 
production for the market. 

The combined effect of these changes 
has been a rapid and strong increase 
of real consumption per person in Swe- 
den. Between 1880 and 1913 this 
consumption is estimated to have dou- 
bled. Since 1913 it has grown by 40 
per cent.? ; 


Rise or CLASS INTERESTS 


It was mentioned above that the 
process of industrialization in Sweden, 
as In other countries, has more and 
more effaced the older, self-sufficient, 
domestic-economy system. As the re- 
shaping process which has been char- 
acterized here went on, market or 
money economy impressed itself more 
and more upon economic develop- 
ment, and the marketing of both in- 
dustrial and agricultural products 
thereby became of greater and greater 
importance. The economic order in 
which the system of free competition 
is relatively well established, where 
unit enterprises are small, where many 
buyers and sellers simultaneously ap- 
pear on the market, there to constitute 
as a whole, price-determining factors, 
but where each of them individually 
has but little ability to influence sup- 
ply and demand, is undergoing a thor- 
ough transformation. This transfor- 
mation is leading towards an order, 
characterized more and more by large- 
scale enterprise, in which the individ- 
ual units associate in great organiza- 
tions designed to serve their special 


2 For a strongly concentrated survey of Swe- 
den’s economic and social development, see the 
author’s Sweden, Its Economic and Social Life, 
published by the Committee for Sweden’s Par- 
ticipation in the Paris Exhibition, Stockholm, 
1937. 
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interests. The division of the commu- 
nity, arising from industrialization, 
into classes or social groups each with 
relatively similar and homogeneous 
economic interests, composes the foun- 
dation for the development of the vol- 
untary “organizations of interests.” 
With increasing rapidity the “atom- 
istic” social order typified by free com- 
petition is being changed into an order 
typified by the appearance of organ- 
ized interests as prime factors in the 
struggle to determine prices in the dif- 
ferent markets. This marshaling of 
different interests was commenced in 
Sweden during the nineteenth century 
and has now advanced so far that its 
principal lines of development can be 
distinguished with full clarity. The 
following facts provide a brief review 
of organizational developments in the 
most important markets in Sweden: 

1. With the object of influencing 
price and production conditions, a 
number of associations were created 
among industrial entrepreneurs to- 
wards the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Several of these cartels and 
trusts have attempted, with some de- 
gree of success, to establish monopo- 
listic price control. 

Since the 1920’s several organiza- 
tions with monopoly objectives have 
been offered, as will subsequently be 
more amply explained, competition by 
consumer cooperative industrial en- 
terprises, representing the interests of 
the consumers, in the determination of 
price levels for certain articles of con- 
sumption produced by home indus- 
tries. . 

2. In the wholesale and retail trade, 
private merchants have created local, 
regional, and national organizations 
for different branches. It is estimated 
that half the retail distributors in Swe- 
den are organized. 

These organizations have not had 
the ‘opportunity to establish monopo- 
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listic price agreements during the pres- 
ent century, primarily on account of 
the growing influence of consumer co- 
operation on the size of the distribu- 
tive margin. (The Swedish Coopera- 
tive Wholesale Society, Kooperativa 
förbundet, was founded in 1899.) 

3. The organizational structure in 
the labor market began to develop at 
an early stage. A national federation 
of labor unions, Landsorganisationen 
(L.O.), was founded in 1898. Approx- 
imately 825,000 workers, from indus- 
try, handicrafts, commerce, transport, 
and agriculture, are at present organ- 
ized in the Swedish Trade Union 
Movement. 

The interests of the employers in 
the determination of price levels for 
labor have been protected since 1902 
by a national federation of employers 
(with local and trade suborganization), 
representing enterprises employing 
more than 300,000 workers. 

Besides the workers’ labor unions, 
special occupational organizations of 
professional and commercial income 
earners have been created, especially 
during most recent years. Federated 
in a number of national bodies, among 
others De anställdas centralorganisa- 
tion (Central Federation of Profes- 
sional Workers), these organizations 
comprise some 100,000 persons and are 
strongly developing. 

4. Among the farmers, strong mar- 
keting organizations have developed, 
especially since 1930, partly with the 
assistance of state support during the 
agricultural depression. The oldest 
national organization—which, inter 
alia, markets grain—was founded as 
early as 1905, and controls nearly 50 
per cent of the trade in grain. In 
1932 a national organization was es- 
tablished in the dairy trade, and now 
controls 86 per cent of the weighed 
milk quantities passing through Swed- 
ish dairies. The following year a na- 
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tional marketing organization was cre- 
ated in the cattle trade and it now 
manages about 75 per cent of the en- 
tire slaughter of cattle and hogs in 
Sweden. Marketing associations of 
egg and fruit producers have also 
beenfounded. Approximately 200,000 
farmers are organized in one or more 
of these agricultural cooperative mar- 
keting enterprises. The Farmers’ Co- 
operative Movement maintains organ- 
ized collaboration with the Consumer 
Cooperative Movement and the pri- 
vate trade in their capacity of distrib- 
utors of agricultural produce. 

5. The principle of organization has 
achieved increased importance also in 
the housing market. Housing coop- 
erative enterprises and “tenants’ as- 
sociations” here endeavor to protect 
the interests of the consumers in hous- 
ing matters. Real estate owners have 
also begun to create organizations to 
serve their particular interests. 


RELATIONSHIPS OF INTEREST- 
ORGANIZATIONS 


The accompanying diagram should 
help to clarify in some measure this 
concentrated survey of Swedish “in- 
terest-organizations.” The plan shows 
through what organizations the three 
largest social groups—workers, pro- 
fessional and commercial employees, 
and farmers—protect their income- 
earning and income-expending inter- 
ests. 

Space does not permit an analysis 
here of the internal relationships of 
the leading Swedish interest-organiza- 
tions and of the position these organ 
gations take in relation to the state 
and itsagencies. It may, however, be 
pointed out in passing that a develop- 
ment is taking place whereby these or- 
ganizations, in their different spheres 
of activity—primarily the labor, food, 
and housing markets—are seeking to 
create permanent channels through 
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THE Consumer COOPERATIVE Movement IN SWEDEN 


which matters of mutual importance 
may be settled. Pervading this de- 
velopment is an effort to assess and de- 
fine both the content and the extent 
not only of the differences and direct 
antagonisms but also of the affinities 
between the respective interests. 
Through the creation of permanent 
rules, respected by both parties, for 
the settlement or permissible expres- 
sion of conflicting interests, the or- 
ganizations themselves (partly to 
avoid state intervention which would 
limit their freedom of action) are as- 
piring to a regulation, in free and vol- 
untary forms, of the great markets in 
the modern community. 

It is thus in a stable democratic 
community where the interest-organi- 
zations are permitted great liberty of 
action by the state that the Swedish 
Consumer Cooperative Movement op- 
erates. Within this free common- 
wealth the Consumer Cooperative 
Movement is the instrument through 
which the consumers, independent of 
their different political opinions, vin- 
dicate their interests. How this is 
done will be more closely described in 
the following pages. 


Somer Basic Facts 


The first attempts to organize con- 
sumer cooperative enterprises in Swe- 
den appear as early as the middle of 
the nineteenth century. The devel- 
opment of consumer cooperation to a 
modern, popular movement of eco- 
nomic importance dates, however, 
from the beginning of the twentieth 
century. The modern period of con- 
sumer cooperative development in 
Sweden may be said to have started in 
1899: in that year Kooperativa för- 
bundet, a central federation for the lo- 
cal consumer cooperative societies, 
was founded. As mentioned previ- 
ously, a national federation of labor 
unions was created in 1898. ‘That the 
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national organizations of consumers 
and wage earners originated so near 
the same time is by no means a chance 
circumstance. The same economic 
changes to a great extent lay behind 
the rise of the two movements, and in 
part the same forces supported them 
both. 

The following facts will serve to il- 
lustrate the expansion of the consumer 
cooperative form of enterprise during 
the present century. In 1908—the 
first year for which reliable statistics 
concerning the consumer cooperatives 
in Sweden are available—there were 
360 consumer cooperatives affiliated 
with Kooperativa förbundet. Their 
sales amounted to 22 million kronor. 
At that time the cooperatives were 
small and had in general only one 
store or sales-point. In 1936 the af- 
fihated societies numbered 710: their 
total sales in 1936 amounted to 437.8 
million kr., and in 1937 to about 490 
million kr. Together, these coopera- 
tives owned 4,340 stores. The move- 
ment towards greater business units 
and a more marked chain-store system 
properly commenced about the time 
the Great War began, and has since 
proceeded with very great rapidity. 
The Swedish consumer cooperatives 
have throughout applied themselves 
to financing their expansion with their 
own capital to the greatest possible ex- 
tent. As a result, the growth of the 
cooperatives’ own capital—1.e., shares 
and funds—has been rapid. In 1908 
the Swedish cooperatives’ own capital 
amounted to 1.6 million kr. in all: in 
1936 it amounted to 112 million kr. 

These data, which picture the ex- 
pansion of the local cooperatives, may 
be supplemented by figures to illus- 
trate the development of the coopera- 
tives’ central organization, Koopera- 
twa forbundet. In 1904 the turnover 
of Kooperativa förbundet was less 
than 0.3 million kr. In 1936 the corre- 
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sponding figure amounted to 192.8 mil- 
lion kr., and in 1937 it advanced to 
217.2 million kr. The product value 
of Kooperativa forbundet’s industrial 
activities, which commenced towards 
the end of 1921, now exceeds 120 mil- 
lion kr. a year. Kooperativa för- 
bundet’s own capital has simultane- 
ously increased from a mere trifle in 
1908 to 64.4 million kr. in 1936. 

The facts presented above give some 
idea of the rapid pace with which con- 
sumer cooperative enterprise in Swe- 
den has expanded, but they do not il- 
lustrate the rôle played by consumer 
cooperation in the spheres of distribu- 
tion and production. With the aid of 
the official Trade Census of 1931 it is 
possible to assess the quantitative im- 
portance of consumer cooperation in 
the wholesale and retail trade for the 
year 1930. According to this census, 
to which we shall refer again, the co- 
operative share in the total wholesale 
trade turnover amounted to 3.1 per 
cent, and in the total retail trade turn- 
over (all branches included), to 10.9 
per cent. In judging these figures it 
should be remembered that the Con- 
sumer: Cooperative Movement com- 
menced its activity in the food trade 
and is still most strongly developed 
in this branch of business. The co- 
operative share in the total sale of 
foodstuffs may be said to amount at 
present to about 20 per cent. In re- 
tail trade turnover as a whole, the co- 
operative share during 1937 may be es- 
timated at between 11 and 12 per cent. 

Representing as it does the only 
large-scale form of retail trading of 
any great importance in Sweden, the 
Consumer Cooperative Movement 
naturally exerts an actual influence 
upon retail price levels considerably 
greater than the above-quoted quan- 
titative relations would suggest. This 
matter will be discussed below in con- 
nection with the question of the Co- 
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operative Movement’s influence upon 
the retail trade margin? 


COOPERATION AND THE RETAIL 
TRADE 


That the Consumer Cooperative 
Movement is the foremost representa- 
tive of large-scale organization in the 
distributive trade in Sweden can be 
verified in several ways. Here we 
shall confine our attention to certain 
data from the official Trade Census. 
According to this census the number 
of wholesale trading enterprises in 1930 
was in round figures 10,000, and the 
average turnover per enterprise not 
quite 500,000 kr. During the same 
year Kooperativa forbundet’s whole- 
sale turnover amounted to 144 million 
kr. In the sphere of retail distribu- 
tion the total turnover during 1930 
was 3,130 million kr., contributed by, 
in round figures, 55,000 individual en- 
terprises. The average turnover per 
enterprise was thus approximately 51,- 
000 kr. The average turnover per 
consumer cooperative for the same 
year was nearly 470,000 kr. The turn- 
over of the consumer cooperatives was 
thus in round figures nine times as 
large as the average turnover of the 
private retail enterprises. Even the 
1930 turnover per cooperative sales- 
point (approximately 106,000 kr.) was 
considerably larger than the average 
turnover per enterprise in the private 
trade. 

Even when account is taken of the 
fact that consumer cooperation is most 
strongly developed in food distribu- 
tion and that it has expanded farthest 
in the cities and other large agglomera- 
tions of people, these figures should 
make clear that consumer cooperation . 


® Readers desiring a more extensive descrip- 
tion of consumer cooperation in Sweden are re- 
ferred to Cooperation in Sweden, by Axel 
Gjéres, published by the British Cooperative 
Unidn, Manchester, 1937. 
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is a distinct protagonist of large-scale 
enterprise, in comparison with private 
business. As a further proof it may 
be mentioned that the Cooperative 
Movement, while handling 10.9 per 
cent of the total retail trade turnover 
in 1930, employed only 7.4 per cent of 
the total number of persons engaged 
in the Swedish retail trade. The turn- 
over per employee in the private retail 
trade amounted to approximately 21,- 
000 kr., and in the consumer coopera- 
tives, to approximately 32,000 kr. dur- 
ing the same year. Accessible data 
concerning the rapidity of stock turn- 
over substantiates the correctness of 
the general picture presented by the 
above-quoted figures. 

These facts would suggest that the 
Consumer Cooperative Movement, 
other circumstances being equal, 
should be able to operate on consid- 
erably lower costs than the competing 
private distributive enterprises, just 
on account of its better utilization of 
fixed plant and human labor. Through 
the very principles on which the con- 
sumer cooperative enterprises are con- 
structed, the advantages of this superi- 
ority fall under all circumstances to 
the customer-members. A consumer 
cooperative in Sweden is so con- 
structed that the trading surplus is di- 
vided according to the following prin- 
ciples: In the first place, the shares 
subscribed by the customer-members 
receive interest at a limited rate. 
Secondly, at least 15 per cent of the 
remaining surplus is allocated to re- 
serve funds. Thirdly, the remainder 
is divided among the customer-mem- 
bers in proportion to their purchases. 
Through this system the saving in run- 
ning costs can, in the form of repay- 
ment of net surplus, be conveyed to 
the customer-members to the extent 
the latter utilize their enterprise by 
making purchases therein. The de- 
crease in costs thus exclusively bene- 
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ts the customers, and gives them, in 
corresponding measure, an increased 
real income. 


Reduction of retail prices 

This is one possibility. There is, 
however, also the possibilty that a 
consumer cooperative can utilize its 
superiority as regards costs to reduce 
retail prices in relation to wholesale 
prices. This is the road upon which 
the Swedish Consumer Cooperative 
Movement has trod for many years. 
The consumer cooperatives have uti- 
lized their economic superiority to reg- 
ulate retail prices downwards in rela- 
tion to wholesale prices. By this 
means customers of the cooperatives 
have benefited through lower retail 
prices and also through. dividends 
on purchases. Simultaneously, those 
buying from private enterprises have 
at least in part received a like 
benefit, through the adjustment of 
price levels in the private retail 
trade to the price policy of the 
competing consumer cooperatives. 
The motive behind this price policy of 
the Swedish Consumer Cooperative 
Movement is primarily a desire to 
compel private competitive enterprises 
to overhaul and adjust their costs so 
that, for the community as a whole, 
fewer productive forces shall be re- 
quired for the distribution of a given 
volume of commodities. Thus the in- 
fluence of the Cooperative Movement 
upon the retail trade tends to pro- 
mote an expansion of the real income 
of the community. 

Naturally, the price saausement 
which has been effected by the Con- 
sumer Cooperative Movement in the 
competing private trade has by no 
means eliminated the differences be- 
tween the prices apphed by the differ- 
ent competitive forms of enterprise. 
It would be superfluous here to point 
to those factors, known from theory 
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and analyzed in different connections, 
which in the sphere of retail trade give 
rise to “imperfect competition” of va- 
rious kinds, such as site monopoly, the 
fixed-price branded goods system, and 
various methods for hindering correct 
price comparisons by the consumers— 
sale by the piece instead of by weight, 
for example. “Imperfect competi- 
tion” conditioned by these and other 
circumstances enables the individual 
private businesses, especially those 
which are less well-managed, to im- 
pose higher—in certain cases consider- 
ably higher—retail prices upon their 
customers in relation to the more ra- 
tionally functioning consumer cooper- 
atives, without occasioning too great a 
flow of customers to the cooperatives.* 


Retail associations 


That, however, the utilization by 
consumer cooperation of the advan- 
tages of large-scale retail distributive 
technique to effect a relative decrease 
in retail prices is experienced by pri- 
vate trade as a pressure towards ra- 
tionalization and cost-reduction is il- 
lustrated by the fact that, during lat- 
ter years, private trade has sought to 
strengthen its competitive power by 
joint activity. In the same way as 
the chain stores in the United States 
of America, representing there, as they 
do, large-scale organization in the re- 
tail trade, have given rise to associa- 
tions of individual small traders in 
“voluntary chains,” the expansion of 
consumer cooperation in Sweden has 
led to the growth of wholesale enter- 
prises governed by retailers, and, re- 
spectively, associations led by whole- 
salers who centralize the purchases of 
private traders in their undertakings 


“The above-mentioned price differences, 


which are regularly checked by Kooperativa 
förbundets Department for Price Statistics, will 
not be exemplified here on account of lack of 
space. 
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with the object of strengthening their 
competitive power by means of large 
orders for commodities. As long: as 
these associations, which will certainly 
grow in importance with some rapidity 
in Sweden during the next few decades, 
either have to meet the competition of 
the consumer-owned enterprises or 
compete with each other, there is no 
risk of monopolistic or quasi-monop- 
olistic price control in the retail trade 
of Sweden. 


Consumer credit 


Before we leave the question of the 
Consumer Cooperative Movement’s 
influence on the retail trade of Sweden, 
it may be stated that this movement 
has played an important part in fight- 
ing the habit, formerly very wide- 
spread, particularly among the eco- 
nomically less well-situated classes, of 
using consumer credit. Today the 
giving of consumer credit plays a small 
and disappearing rôle in the consumer 
cooperative enterprises, and this cir- 
cumstance naturally increases their 
powers of resistance to trade depres- 
sions. (See the previously quoted 
facts concerning the size of the coop- 
eratives’ own capital.) At the same 
time, wide circles of people, through 
being so encouraged in the habit of 
buying for cash, have likewise devel- 
oped a greater measure of economic re- 
sistance during depression periods. 
Their current purchasing power on 
such an occasion is thus not limited 
by the necessity of amortizing debts 
incurred during the foregoing period 
of prosperity. Asa result of the sharp- 
ened competition between consumer 
cooperation and private trade, it 
would appear that even within the lat- 
ter the granting of direct consumer 
credit has been considerably dimin- 
ished, which increases the importance 
of consumer cooperation’s contribu- 
tioh in this field. 
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COOPERATIVE PRODUCTION 


As in other countries so in Sweden 
has the development of the consumer 


cooperative form of enterprise signi-. 


fied a backward integration from retail 
trading to local production, then to 
wholesale trading, and finally to pro- 
duction for the entire national market. 
Space will not permit of a more de- 
tailed discussion of the effects of the 
efforts made by the local cooperatives 
to cheapen local food production by 
starting their own bakeries, meat pack- 
ing plants, and similar industries. 
That the principles of large-scale en- 
terprise have been consistently applied 
has in high degree conditioned the eco- 
nomic advantages won by the coop- 
eratives also in this field. Thus in 
districts where the local cooperatives 
have not been large enough individ- 
ually to support an effective large- 
scale bakery or meat-packing produc- 
tion, regional productive enterprises 
have been started by groups of neigh- 
boring cooperatives. Through this 
form of collaboration the cooperatives 
have been able, for instance, to make 
better use of the fixed costs involved. 
In the wholesale trading field, Koop- 
erativa forbundet, representing as it 
does the large, concentrated orders of 
the consumer cooperatives, has been 
able to effect considerable reductions 
in wholesale prices, to the benefit of 
the affiliated cooperatives. 

That which has perhaps primarily 
attracted attention, especially from 
other countries, to the Swedish Con- 
sumer Cooperative Movement is its 
intervention against monopolistic as- 
sociations in certain branches of in- 
dustry. 

The development of the Swedish 
Consumer Cooperative Movement as 
an industrial entrepreneur commenced 
in November 1921, when Kooperativa 
förbundet started a margarine factory 
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to compete with the monopoly then 
ruling in this field of production, and 
considerably reduced margarine prices. 
One after another, new intervention 
measures have been taken. In 1923- 
24 battle was joined with the Swedish 
milling cartel, which, according to of- 
ficial investigations, had turned to its 
own account a far too excessive margin 
of milling profit at the expense of both 
the consumers and the farmers (i.e. the 
grain producers). In 1927 the move- 
ment took action against the Swedish 
galosh cartel by acquiring a large rub- 
ber factory. In a number of other 
goods—superphosphate, oatmeal, mac- 
aroni, and so forth—prevailing mo- 
nopoly price control has been de- 
stroyed by the Consumer Cooperative 
Movement. 

The internationally best-known ex- 
ample is perhaps the movement’s bat- 
tle with the international electric bulb 
cartel, which was compelled to reduce 
prices in the Swedish market by about 
40 per cent (1.e., by 50 öre the ordinary 
bulb) after the commencement of a 
cooperative factory at Stockholm. 
As Sweden was estimated to use up 
about 12 million bulbs a year, this 
meant an annual saving of 6 million kr. 
for the Swedish bulb purchasers. Asa 
result of this reduction of prices the 
import of bulbs has been reduced and 
the export increased, thus expanding 
the total production of the Swedish 
bulb industry as a whole and increas- 
ing the volume of employment, at the 
same time that the industry has un- 
dergone a very considerable rationali- 
zation.” a 


5° These circumstances are discussed more in 
detail and statistically illustrated in the con- 
gress proceedings of the World Committee for 
Rational Organization meeting at Washington, 
1938, in a survey prepared by the author for 
the Swedish Committee. A more exhaustive ex- 
amination of the direct and indirect effects of 
the destruction by the Swedish Cooperative 
Movement of monopolistic price control in dif- 
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The rubber industry 


In order to illustrate more exactly 
the measures taken by the Consumer 
Cooperative Movement against mo- 
nopolistic producer associations in 
Sweden and the direct and indirect ef- 
fects thereof, the following short ac- 
count of the movement’s intervention 
against the galosh cartel is presented. 
It may be emphasized at the outset 
that this monopolistic association was 
able to supply its shareholders with 
remarkably large profits during a long 
period of years. Public investigations 
have made it clear that the galosh 
cartel, thanks to monopolistic price 
control, directly or indirectly provided 
its shareholders during approximately 
15 years with profits amounting to 
nearly 50 million kr. upon a share cap- 
ital of not quite 4 million kr. 

On account of the competition es- 
tablished in the industry during 1927 
through the acquisition by Koopera- 
tiva förbundet of a rubber factory (a 
second factory has since been ac- 
quired), the former monopolistic price 
control of the Swedish rubber indus- 
try’s products has been definitely de- 
stroyed. That the cartel had previ- 
ously determined its price policy fairly 
independently of the changes in raw 
material prices, appears from the fol- 
lowing data: In the late summer of 
1922 the galosh cartel applied a price 
of 7.5 kr. per pair for men’s galoshes, 
while the raw material price level stood 
at 1.2 kr. per kilogram. In the sum- 


mer of 1926 (immediately before the’ 


edecision of the Cooperative Move- 
ment to enter the industry), a pair of 
men’s galoshes cost 8.5 kr.; but the 
price was immediately reduced by 2 
kr. per pair when the Cooperative 
Movement’s decision to intervene was 
ferent industries is to be found Gn Swedish) in 


the author’s book Kooperationen och folk- 
försörjningen, Stockholm, 1936. 
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made public, although at that time 
the raw material price level stood at 
approximately 3.4 kr. per kilogram. 

Even a hasty survey of the data 
given in the official Sweden Industrial 
Statistics of the number of galoshes 
and rubber shoes produced during dif- 
ferent years gives a fairly clear indica- 
tion of the effect of Kooperativa för- 
bundet’s appearance as a manufac- 
turer of rubber commodities. (See 
Table 1.) 


TABLE 1—GALOSHES AND RUBBER SHOES 


Quantity * Index” 
LOLS nates as vine tae ew eases 3,542 74.7 
TIZ boss eee salssGue eee 3,653 77.0 
TOS she ee eeeete teeeeans 4,125 87.0 
1084 eos Meso Sha week eee E 4,743 100.0 
MORO vee we Sule E sien 4,899 103.3 
L026 ox ceca re ewsee eee 4,694 99.0 
a ae oa ee eee 5,790 122.1 
LORS E dese see cue 6,904 145.6 
FOO 6.5 ss ee eae ace ews 7,216 152.1 


a Production in thousands of pairs. 
P 1924 figure=100. 


These figures show that the Swedish 
production of galoshes and rubber 
shoes remained fairly constant, taken 
by and large, from year to year, from 
the time the depression was sur- 
mounted in 1923 until 1926. The mo- 
nopolistic price control which had pre- 
viously ruled was broken in 1927 by 
Kooperativa förbundets rubber fac- 
tory. Within a few years the price of 
men’s galoshes sank from 8.5 or 7.5 kr. 
per pair to approximately 3.5 kr. per 
pair, and a considerable increase in 
production followed. A general up- 
ward trend of economic conditions in 
Sweden was admittedly developing 
during 1927-1929, but in comparison 
with the situation in 1922 the improve- 
ments during 1923-1926 were of at 
leas} the same relative strength. 

In Table 2 will be found details as to 
the total product value of the Swedish 
rubber commodities industry, the. 
value of rubber commodities produced 
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other than galoshes and rubber shoes, 
the number of workers, and the power 
used for the direct driving of machin- 
ery and apparatus. All the figures re- 
fer to the years 1926-1929. The influ- 
ence of the Consumer Cooperative 
Movement’s intervention in 1927 ap- 
pears with particular clarity if the 
product value for this year and for 
1926 is compared with the number of 
galoshes and rubber shoes produced 
‘during the two years. While the num- 
ber of galoshes and rubber shoes pro- 
duced increased in round figures by 
1,100,000 pairs between 1926 and 
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by the growth in production of ga- 
loshes and other rubber footwear. 

Tt is naturally impossible to deter- 
mine precisely the effects upon em- 
ployment of the destruction of mo- 
nopolistic price fixing on the rubber 
industry’s products. -Changes in con- 
sumption habits and real wages, and 
other factors, have also exerted an in- 
fluence. Nevertheless, the data here 
presented should make it plain, with- 
out a more searching analysis, that the 
destruction of the monopolistic price 
control very considerably contributed 
to the subsequent increase in demand, 


TABLE 2—Tue Rusver Commoptitizs INDUSTRY, 1926-1929 


Product Value in 1000’s of kronor 











ia Total | Galoshes and | Other Rubber 
Rubber Shoes Products 
1926,...] 36,143 25,743 10,400 
1927....| 35,767 26,072 9,695 
1928....) 44,244 33,050 11,194 
1929....| 50,169 37,646 12,523 


1927, the industry’s total product 
value sank by a round half-million 
kronor between 1926 and 1927 on ac- 
count of the destruction of monopoly 
prices. 

Between 1926 and 1929 (1929 is 
selected as being the latest year unin- 
fluenced by the world depression of 
1930-1933) the number of administra- 
tive employees increased by about 200 
and the number of workers by 1,400. 
As Table 2 shows, this notable in- 
crease in employment, amounting to 
about 1,600 new jobs was accompanied 
by a vigorous rationalization of the in- 
dustry, measured in terms of the driv- 
ing power employed. The statistics 
showing the increase in the product 
value of other rubber commodities 
than galoshes and shoes indicate that 
the increase in employment up to and 
including 1929 was chiefly conditioned 


Administrative | Number of | Driving Power 





Personnel Workers in aa 
336 8,754 8,392 
364 4,072 8,805 
439 4,606 9,933 
505 5,167 11,114 


and thereby to the increase (very 
considerable in view of the vigorous 
rationalization which simultaneously 
took place) m the volume of employ- 
ment in the industry. It may be 
added that the Swedish boot and shoe 
industry had been undergoing devel- 
opment at the same time, measured 
both by the number of production 
units and by the volume of produc- 
tion. ‘Thus in 1926 the official Indus- 
trial Statistics cited 196 production 
units, with a production volume of 
7,488,000 pairs and a product value of 
87.5 million kr. The corresponding 
figures for 1930 were 232 production 
units; a production of 8,365,000 pairs, 
and a product value of 98.2 million kr. 
In’ 1926 the Swedish boot and shoe 
industry employed 863 persons in 
administrative positions and 10,287 
workers. In 1930 the corresponding 
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figures were 1,098 and 11,289. Thus 


_ there has been no transfer of demand 


from leather to rubber footwear of 
such a size as to occasion a reduction 
of employment in the boot and shoe 
industry. 


Errects on Monorony 


To sum up, the effects of consumer 
cooperative interference with indus- 
trial monopoly may be described as 
follows: 

Depreciation of a monopoly price to 
a lower level (e.g., a decrease from 8 
kr. to 5 kr. per unit) immediately oc- 
casions a transfer of purchasing power 
from the shareholders in the formerly 
cartelized undertakings to the con- 
sumers, in the form of commodity 
price reductions. The effects are not, 
however, limited to this, for certain 
secondary changes arise. To the ex- 
tent that the product which was once 
subject to monopolistic price control 
can show a greater degree of elasticity 
of demand, the price reduction will 
lead to an improved utilization of pro- 
ductive capacity on account of the in- 
crease in demand for the final product, 
even though the production technique 
of the previously cartelized concerns 
be unchanged. Eventually, as experi- 
ence has shown, the removal of the 
monopoly profits will further lead 
to rationalization of production meth- 
ods in the former cartel enterprises. 
Through this development the share- 
holders in these enterprises receive 
further compensation for the loss of 
income occasioned by the removal of 
monopoly profits. The total effect of 
these changes is that a greater volume 
of production can be effected with the 
same or a smaller volume of productive 
forces than before, which implies an 
increase in the real income of the 
community. 

Directly, therefore, the interference 
of the Cooperative Movement with 
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monopolistic price control implies an 
increase in the real income of the con- 
sumers as a result of the fall in prices 
of the formerly cartelized industry’s 
final products: secondarily, the inter- 
vention implies an increase in the total 
real income of the community. 

Before this survey of cooperative 
production is closed, it may here be 
added that Kooperativa förbundet 
controls m general between 20 and 30 
per cent (in some instances rather less) ' 
of the total national output of those 
branches of industry in which it has 
commenced production. In all cases, 
this share has been sufficient for the 
purpose of effectively destroying mo- 
nopolistic price control. The eco- 
nomic importance of the Consumer 
Cooperative Movement in relation to 
the price levels in certain industries 
cannot therefore be measured solely by 
the movement’s quantitative share of 
the output. The movement’s direct 
and indirect influence upon the price 
levels of final products in certain 
Swedish home-market industries is 
considerable, although the total prod- 
uct value of Kooperativa förbundets 
industries does not greatly exceed 120 
million kr. annually, which, in propor- 
tion to the total product value of the 
Swedish home-market industries as a 
whole, is quite a modest sum. 


A Democratic ENTERPRISE 


The very construction of the co- 
operative form of enterprise makes the 
customer-members of the cooperatives 
the owners of these undertakings, and 
gives them an equable, democratic in- 
fluence in their administration through 
the principle of one vote for each mem- 
ber. The consumer cooperatives in 
their turn own the share capital in 
their wholesale organization, Koopera- 
tiva förbundet, and thereby also the 
centrally managed productive under- 
takings. Through the extension of 
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the principle of large-scale enterprise 
in the Swedish Consumer Cooperative 
Movement, cooperatives with tens of 
thousands of members have come into 
being. Among these and many other 
Swedish cooperatives the representa- 
tive system of government, which 
opens possibilities for the members to 
exert an unlimited influence over their 
mutually owned enterprise, has been 
introduced. 

If this democratic form of adminis- 
tration of the large economic assets 
owned by the consumer cooperatives 
and their central organization is to re- 
main really democratic in practice, it 
is necessary that the members be en- 
lightened particularly in matters of 
business economics. In the Swedish 
Consumer Cooperative Movement it 
has always been considered a vital task 
not only to create the organizational 
structure for real democratic govern- 
ment by introducing the representa- 
tive system, but also to seek by suita- 
ble measures to infuse the organiza- 
tional forms with that inner life which 
characterizes a genuine democracy. 
As the development towards large- 
scale enterprise precludes more and 
more consumer cooperatives from 
maintaining direct democracy, the 
task of promoting an enlightened and 
alert member-influence in the con- 
sumer enterprises becomes all the more 
urgent. 

Within the Swedish Consumer Co- 
operative Movement there is a firm 
and very well-grounded view that the 
members can school themselves best 
by means of voluntary study work, 
primarily in the form of the “coopera- 
tive groups,” or study circles. The 
study-circle method is employed in 
voluntary education to an immense 
extent in Sweden compared with other 
countries. Every year some 150,000 
to 200,000 persons in a country of 
6,000,000 inhabitants engage in this 
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work. This form of study, adapted to 
the special needs of the Cooperative 


Movement, is able to assemble from ` 


30 to 40 thousand members and of- 
ficers annually for the systematic 
study of cooperative, business eco- 
nomic, general economic, and social 
subjects. As the total number of 
members of the Consumer Movement 
is about 600,000, proportionately none 
too large a part of the membership sys- 
tematically take part im study-circle 
activity; but in relation to the ex- 
tent of similar study activity in other 
cooperatively advanced countries, 
Sweden undoubtedly takes a place of 
leadership. For the promotion of 
study circles, Kooperativa förbundets 
own publishing department provides 
an excellent foundation. Kooperativa 
förbundet can, in fact, be described as 
the leading publisher of economic lit- 
erature in Sweden. 

Besides the study-circle work, Ko- 
operativa förbundet carries on exten- 
sive educational activity among both 
employees and members of the move- 
ment by means of its own corre- 
spondence school and resident college. 
Space does not permit closer study of 
the unique technique of these coopera- 
tive study activities in the combina- 
tion of the study-circle and correspond- 
ence methods. It may be sufficient 
to state that these studies, primarily 
with regard to their concentration on 
business economic and general eco- 
nomic questions, are developing an 
élite corps of members in the Coopera- 
tive Movement, equipped to bear the 
responsibility which follows demo- 
cratic control over assets worth hun- 
dreds of millions of kronor represented 
by the consumers’ own enterprises. 


COOPERATION AND THE STATE 


In Sweden, the Consumer Coopera- 
tive Movement, in contrast to the 
Farmers’ Cooperative Movement, has 
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neither directly nor indirectly been 
favored by the state authorities. 
Among the leaders of the movement in 
Sweden the opinion has always been 
upheld that this form of economic en- 
terprise should neither be favored nor 
disfavored by the state as regards taxa- 
tion, economic legislation, and so forth, 
in comparison with competing private 
enterprise. This standpoint has been 
accepted by representatives of the 
state in Swedeni, independent of politi- 
cal differences.. Thus the movement 
is neither helped nor handicapped in 
matters of taxation or in general form. 

From the movement’s angle it is es- 
sential that the state shall not obstruct 
the establishment of new enterprises 
or the extension of existing enterprises. 
For the organized consumers’ “self- 
help” movement, the right to start new 
enterprises in order to protect the con- 
sumers against misuse of monopoly 
and other price-raising practices by 
producers and distributors is of as cen- 
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tral importance as are the right of as- 
sociation and the right to strike to the 
labor-union movement in its task of 
protecting the interests of the wage 
earners. Nor has any other policy 
been suggested by the state authorities 
in Sweden, in contrast to certain dic- 
tator-ruled countries where the Co- 
operative Movement has been pre- 
vented by state action (compulsory 
cartelization, bans against starting 
new enterprises, and so forth) from 
fulfilling its economic task. 

It would appear that the Swedish 
Cooperative Movement will—on con- 
dition that the Swedish democratic 
system endures—also in the future be 
unhampered by the state authorities in 
that work of raising the standard of 
living for the bulk of the population 
which it is performing through its own 
methods of activity. Thus democ- 
racy is the corner stone of consumer 
cooperation as a voluntary popular 
movement in Sweden. 


Mauritz Bonow, Ph.D., is assistant to the head of 
the Secretariat of the Swedish Cooperative Whole- 
sale Society, Stockholm. He has undertaken special 
investigations into the place and effect of consumer 
cooperation in the general economic system, and 
into agricultural problems. He is the author of sev- 
eral works, including Kooperationen och folk- 
försörjningen (“Cooperation and the National Econ- 
omy”) and Staten och jordbrukskrisen (“The State 
and the Agricultural Depression’). 


Agricultural Cooperation in Sweden 


By G. R. YTTERBORN 


WEDISH economic life, including 

. agriculture, has undergone many 
far-reaching developments in the last 
60 years. In 1870 Sweden was an ag- 
ricultural country with a total popu- 
lation of 4,170,000, of which 72.4 per 
cent was engaged in agriculture, for- 
estry, and fishing. By 1934 she had 
developed into an industrial country 
of 6,230,000 inhabitants, only 37.7 per 
cent of whom were engaged in these 
pursuits. Even if agriculture has thus 
declined relatively, and with reference 
to total farm population even abso- 
lutely, so has productivity risen ap- 
proximately in proportion to the in- 
crease in total population and to the 
rise in standard of living. This means 
that the population of the country as 
a whole now, in at least as high a de- 
gree as formerly, satisfies its require- 
ments for the principal food products 
by domestic production. Since 1870, 
production of vegetable products has 
increased by somewhat more than 100 
per cent, and of animal products by 
more than 200 per cent. 

This development, so far as con- 
cerns agriculture, has meant a shift 
from a self-sufficing economy to an ex- 
changeeconomy. Whereas the sale of 
agricultural products about 1870 must 
have been very small indeed, as indi- 
cated by total agricultural production 
and by the division of population as 
between agriculture and other gainful 
pursuits, it now exceeds considerably 
800,000,000 kr. and is approximately 
two-thirds of the aggregate agricul- 
tural output. Of this total sale value, 
milk and creamery products constitute 
approximately 43 per cent, pork and 
other meats about 25 per cent, eggs 


and poultry products 6 per cent, grain 
about 18 per cent, and potatoes and 
sugar beets 3 and 5 per cent, respec- 
tively. Requirements of agriculture 
for purchased goods have increased 
correspondingly. Annual purchases 
of commercial fertilizers and feed con- 
centrates now amount to about 150,- 
000,000 kr., and of agricultural ma- 
chinery and implements, to more than 
100,000,000 kr. 


Factors IN AGRICULTURAL 
COOPERATION 

It is primarily against this back- 
ground of agricultural development 
that the rise of cooperation in agricul- 
ture may be reviewed. On the other 
hand, this cooperative movement has 
been a powerful leverage for the de- 
velopment of agriculture. The in- 
creasing dependence of farmers on the 
market, and the small chances which 
the nature and conditions of agricul- 
ture offer to them to promote their in- 
terests through individual efforts 
have made joint effort among them 
imperative. Besides, the conception 
of the best form of economic organi- 
zation has changed significantly during 
the period under consideration. In 
all phases of economic life, individual- 
ism has given place more or less to a 
joining of interest; and farmers, de- 
spite their pronounced native indi” 
vidualism, have not escaped the influ- 
ence of this development. 

During the present decade, more- 
over, the economic depression in agri- 
culture has greatly contributed to the 
rapid growth of agricultural coopera- 
tion. The need for cooperation among 
farmers during the depression has ap- 
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peared clearer to them, and the exist- 
ence of a comprehensive agricultural 
cooperation has in particular circum- 
stances caused the adoption of gov- 
ernmental measures for the protection 
of agriculture. The state in certain 
particulars has afforded financial sup- 
port for organization work among 
farmers, and has also more or less dele- 
gated to farmers’ organizations the 
execution of the protective measures. 
This rather benevolent attitude of the 
state has likewise contributed to the 
growth of the cooperative movement 
in recent years. Finally, it has been 
of the greatest importance that agri- 
cultural cooperation has since 1930 
possessed in the General Agricultural 
Society of Sweden a unifying agency 
which in various ways has furthered 
its development. 

Agricultural cooperation in Sweden 
is for the most part based upon spe- 
clalized organizations, that is to say, 
organizations each of which concerns 
itself only with a particular com- 
modity. This is in part historically 
determined, but is largely based on 
realistic causes. Assembling, process- 
ing, and sale of the various agricul- 
tural products involve functions that 
are so essentially different that a defi- 
nite specialization Is in general neces- 
sary in order to insure satisfactory re- 
sults. The historical determination of 
this form of organization lies in the 
fact that the organizations arose for 
different purposes at different periods 
of time as the need developed. 


FwæLDS or COOPERATION 


The cooperative idea among farmers 
was first adapted to the creamery busi- 
ness. The invention and perfection of 
the separator and, by and by, other 
creamery machinery, made it possible 
to process milk on a large scale. In 
the 1880’s and still more in the 1890’s, 
a large number of creamery associa- 
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tions were organized. At the same 
time a still larger number of independ- 
ent creameries were developed, but 
these were small for the most part and 
used more primitive methods of oper- 
ation. They were, therefore, weak 
competitors from the very beginning, 
and in general have been declining 
since the turn of the century. 

Through the processing of milk in 
the large creameries and because but- 
ter to an Increasing extent found out- 
lets in the international markets, milk 
production became more profitable. 
At the same time the production of 
grain became less profitable on ac- 
count of overseas competition, and de- 
spite the adoption of tariffs. These 
developments caused a significant rise 
in the production of milk. This in 
turn increased the need for high-pro- 
tein feeds, which at that time could be 
had only through importation. Farm- 
ers began more and more to purchase 
oilcake and similar feedstuffs. At the 
same time they began to use commer- 
cial fertilizers to a much greater extent. 
Meanwhile, public control over the 
trade in these necessaries was on the 
whole unsatisfactory, and because of 
inadequate knowledge in the matter, 
individual farmers in general were un- 
able to assure themselves good quality 
and reasonable prices. These circum- 
stances gave impetus to the organiza- 
tion of purchasing associations in the 
beginning of the 1890’s, modeled after 
German and Danish patterns, and 
within fifteen years purchasing organi- 
zations had been formed in nearly all 
parts of the country. 

Milk production and creamery oper- 
ations on an enlarged scale were fol- 
lowed by an increased supply of by- 
products, especially skim milk, for 
which an outlet had to be found. In 
the manner of the Danish farmers, 
these by-products were utilized in the 
feeding of swine. For the increased 
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swine production, good market outlets 
were found in England; but slaughter- 
ing, preparation, and merchandising 
had to be done on larger scale and on 
a standardized basis. This, it was 
thought, could most easily be achieved 
by establishing packing-house associa- 
tions, also after the Danish pattern. 
The first packing-house association 
was developed as early as 1899, and 
within twenty years a score of these 
associations had been formed, princi- 
pally m southern Sweden, and almost 
exclusively for the slaughter of swine. 
Associations were also formed for 
assembling and merchandising other 
farm products, As early as approxi- 
mately 1880, egg marketing associa- 
tions were developed in various parts 
of the country, and these achieved sig- 
nificant results particularly in quality 
improvement of eggs. The progress 
of these associations, however, was 
slow. 
In 1915 agricultural cooperation 
spread into the field of operating credit. 
Mortgage credit was obtainable as 
early as 1836 through a special sort of 
credit or mortgage association, in 
which farmers became members on se- 
euring loans. For operating credit, 
however, farmers were dependent, as 
late as 1915, on commercial banks and 
individual lenders. The credit organ- 
ization formed in 1915 had for its 
` primary purpose the supplying of op- 
erating credit to farmers, and was or- 
ganized with the cooperation and sup- 
port of the government. In the years 
immediately following, credit associa- 
tions, agricultural banks (jordbruks- 
kassor), were organized in various 
parts of the country, but did not 
achieve large scope before 1930. 
Associations have been orgarfized 
even for the sale of fruit, vegetables, 
and forest products, but to no signifi- 
cant extent before the past fifteen 
years. Agricultural cooperation is 
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now based on seven specialty or com- 
modity organizations, which will be 
described more fully below. Each of 
these seven organizations has a na- 
tional organization which in turn Is an 
active member in the General Agricul- 
tural Society of Sweden. 


COLLABORATION AMONG DIFFERENT 
ORGANIZATIONS 


The history of agricultural coopera- 
tion in Sweden, as indicated by what 
has already been related, may be said 
to extend over sixty years. Up to 
1930, however, the growth of coopera- 
tion was, with a few exceptions, 
rather slow. Many organizations were 
formed without sufficient and careful 
investigation into their justification or 
possibilities. There were lacking 
standard by-laws for different kinds of 
associations, standard forms of ac- 
counting, and a uniform control and 
audit system. ‘The real significance of 
sufficient paid-in capital and of com- 
petent management was overlooked. 
A marketing program for the country 
as a whole was lacking. The small, 
local, primary organizations operated 
in most cases without contact with 
one another, and in many instances 
pursued a self-destructive competition. 
Informational activity and training 
work pertaining to these questions 
were nonexistent or rare. The short- 
comings may be briefly summarized 
thus: Collaboration was lacking, as 
was a common, nation-wide agency 
that could in various ways promote 
the development of agricultural coop- 
eration. j 


General Agricultural Society 


The year 1929 may be said to be a 
significant year in the history of Swed- 
ish agricultural cooperation. In that 
year, the General Agricultural Society 
of Sweden was reorganized, to serve 
among other things as an agency 
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of collaboration for the cooperative 
movement in agriculture. This So- 
ciety was founded in 1917 to bring to- 
gether individual members, local agri- 
cultural societies, and other farmers’ 
organizations. To begin with, empha- 
sis was put in large degree on technical 
agricultural questions, but gradually 
the economic questions of agriculture 
have been given a dominant place in 
the program of work. This is among 
other things due to the fact that hardly 
any institution designed to deal with 
these questions existed earlier in Swe- 
den. The program has throughout 
shaped itself closely to the varying 
needs of the times. Accordingly, in 
the beginning questions pertaining to 
economics of operation or management 
in agriculture were taken up for sys- 
tematic investigation in a separate di- 
vision, the Business Bureau. In 1920 
marketing questions were taken up in 
a more systematic manner, and after 
that a separate division, the Market- 
ing Bureau, was established for this 
purpose. Accordingly, the General 
Agricultural Society, long concerned 
with marketing questions as informa- 
tional work, has from its reorganiza- 
tion in 1929 assumed a more direct in- 
fluence in regulating both marketing 
and purchasing. Upon this reorgani- 
zation, the agricultural cooperatives of 
the country were invited to member- 
ship. Committees were set up to 
draft plans for suitable organizations 
to market various agricultural prod- 
ucts. A third division was organized 
within the General Agricultural So- 
*‘ciety—the Membership Bureau, which, 
through assistance in the work of or- 
ganization, instruction and informa- 
tion, auditing, and so forth, tries to 
further agricultural cooperation. 

After the organization plans referred 
to above had been carried out to the 
- extent that national organizations 
were formed for the various associa- 
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tions of commodity groups, these na- 
tional organizations, instead of the 
commodity associations, became mem- 
bers in the General Agricultural So- 
ciety. Commodity organizations, like 
the individual farmers, are now only 
indirectly affiliated. Aside from the 
functions which devolve upon the 
three divisions named above, the Gen- 
eral Agricultural Society now serves as 
a representative of agriculture itself 
and of agricultural cooperatives, pro- 
posing legislation and issuing pro- 
nouncements on questions of current 
legislation. In relation to and in col- 
laboration with other economic organ- 
izations as well as with the govern- 
mental authorities, it also looks after 
and protects the interests of Swedish 
agriculture. 


Agricultural Society Publishing Com- 
pany 

Affiliated with the General Agricul- 
tural Society, there has been formed a 
separate activity, the Agricultural So- 
ciety Publishing Company, the special 
function of which isto serve the edu- 
cational activity. Through this af- 
filiate are issued agricultural journals, 
newspapers, books, and other educa- 
tional material. Among other things 
a weekly newspaper is published for 
the agricultural cooperatives, The 
Farmers’ Association News, which now 
has an edition of 265,000 copies.1 This ‘ 
organ, like the whole activity of the 
enterprise described, has been of ex- 
traordinary value for agriculture in 
general as well as for the agricultural 
cooperative movement in particular. 


National Rural Union 


An altogether new agricultural or- 
ganization was formed in 1929, the Na- 
tional Rural Union. According to its 


1 The number of farmers in Sweden having 2 
hectares or more of arable land, is 307,379. One 
hectare equals 2.471 acres. 
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by-laws, the purpose of this organiza- 
tion is to work toward all-inclusive and 
solid organization for the protection of 
the economic and social interests of 
the farming population. This move- 
ment arose primarily as a reaction 
against the increasingly disadvanta- 
geous economic situation of agricul- 
ture in the 1920’s, compared with other 
economic groups. The thought, as ex- 
pressed by many of the leaders, is that 
this organization should be to the farm 
population what the trade unions are 
to labor. To a greater or less extent 
this organization has its counterpart, 
also as concerns the means of carrying 
out its program, in the Farmers Union 
in Denmark, the Producers Union in 
Finland, and the Farmers Holiday 
Movement in the United States, al- 
though less radical than the last- 
named organization. When it comes 
to looking after the interests of the 
smaller farmers on the labor market, 
particularly with reference to timber 
and road work, the National Rural 
Union has made significant contribu- 
tions. In later years, since it began 
to assume a more positive position to- 
ward agricultural cooperation, it has 
also collaborated strongly in strength- 
ening the organization of agricultural 
cooperative associations in many di- 
rections. The members who, through 
local and regional organizations, be- 
long to the National Rural Union, 
number 58,331. 


Council of Agricultural Associations 


It has appeared desirable mean- 
while to establish a closer and better 
coordination between the National 
Rural Union on the one hand and the 
national organizations of the agricul- 
tural cooperatives with their over-all 
organization, the General Agricultural 
Society of Sweden, on the other. This 
purpose was met in that an agreement 
was arrived at among these organiza- 
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tions in 1935 on definite collaboration 
which shall be put into the hands of a 
committee called the Council of Agri- 
cultural Associations. According to 
the agreement, it is the task of the 
Council to promote greater unity of ef- 
fort among the organizations con- 
cerned, and to develop a suitable divi- 
sion of labor, as well as a united front, 
when circumstances require. The 
thought is not to set up a new organi- 
zation with its own working agency. 
The Council is to be regarded as a joint 
committee within which questions of 
common interest to the organizations 
represented and to all agriculture in 
general may be taken up for considera- 
tion. 


CREAMERY ORGANIZATION 


Milk production in Sweden for 1936 
may be estimated at 4,800,000,000 
kilos,” of which 1,800,000,000 kilos were 
used by the producers and 3,000,000,- 
000 constituted surplus for sale. Of 
this, 900,000,000 kilos were sold as 
whole milk and cream, and the remain- 
der used for creamery products, par- 
ticularly butter and cheese. Of the 
butter, 19,100,000 kilos were exported 
in 1936. The assembling and process- 
ing of milk is now done principally by 
the farmers’ organizations. Table 1, 
based on official statistics, shows how 
the volume of milk and the number of 
persons delivering the same are di- 
vided between independent creameries 
on the one hand and association cream- 
eries on the other. 

From 1920 to 1935 the number of 
association creameries shows an in“ 
crease of 23 per cent, while the volume 
of milk weighed in increased by nearly 
200 per cent, and the number of pur- 
veyors (mostly association members) 
increased by 96 percent. The sharply 
increased total delivery of milk is, 
therefore, the result more of increased 

* One kilo equals 2.2046 pounds avoirdupois. 
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TABLE 1—NuMBER OF PURVEYORS AND CREAMERIES, AND VOLUME OF Mink WEIGHED 
IN AT CREAMERIES, 1890-1935 


190 
Purveyors 
(in Thousands) 
Year 

Association | Independent 

Creameries | Creameries | Total | Creameries 
1890. 2 88.4 73 
ISU ech srewu nia 68.9 430 
TOTO eel! eles awe 80.2 550 
1920, 65.3 30.4 95.7 555 
1925. 80.0 85.9 115.9 l 673 
1930. 88.8 56.5 145.83, 715 
1935 127.9 34.2 162.1! 728 


milk production and the increased 
number of producers delivering to the 
creameries, than of the increase in the 
number of creameries. In the corre- 
sponding period, the number of pri- 
vate creameries has been reduced by 
27 per cent. The quantity of milk re- 
ceived by them, on the other hand, has 
increased by 60 percent. Of the total 
deliveries shown for 1935, 80 per cent 
were made to the association cream- 
eries and 20 per cent to the independ- 
ent creameries. The mean volume de- 
livered per creamery in the same year 
was 2,710,000 kilos in the first-named 
group of creameries, and 740,000 kilos 
in the last-named. In 1935 there were 
41 association creameries with a vol- 
ume of 7,000,000 kilos of milk; 90 
creameries had a volume of 4,000,000 
to 7,000,000; 178 had 2,000,000 to 
4,000,000; 285 had 500,000 to 2,000,- 
000; and 129 had under 500,000 kilos. 

In a majority of cases creamery as- 
sociations cover restricted localities 
and operate only one creamery. In 
contrast to the prevailing practice in 
“the United States, farmers deliver to 
the creamery whole milk—not cream— 
and daily deliveries are made. A 
smaller number of creameries, how- 
ever, covers larger localities. The larg- 
est creamery association is the Stock- 
holm Milk Central, organized in 1915 
for the purpose, among other things, 
of supplying Stockholm with whole 


Creameries 


Association | Independent 


Volume of Milk Weighed in 
{Million Kilos) 


Association | Independent 
Creameries | Total | Creameries | Creameries | Total 
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1,499 1572 | eee 506 
1,258 1688 | ..... 842 
866 1,416 wanes 1,149 
924 1,479 655 313 968 
975 1,648 1,007 401 1,408 
885 1,600 1,541 621 2,162 
669 1,392 1,957 498 2,455 


milk for consumers. It extends over 
the 6 counties nearest to Stockholm. 
It has a membership of 18,989 and has 
160 operating points, of which 11 are 
milk distributing centers, 84 manufac- 
turing points, and 65 skimming and as- 
sembling points. In the last business 
year, 500,100,000 kilos of milk were 
received, of which 127,900,000 kilos 
of milk and 13,500,000 kilos of cream 
were sold for direct consumption. 
The remainder was used principally 
for the manufacturing of butter and 
cheese, of which the output was 8,900,- 
000 and 8,700,000 kilos, respectively. 

With the exception of these large as- 
sociations, creamery operations were 
conducted each for itself, and in: gen- 
eral without any sort of unified or co- 
operative effort, up to 1930, when, as 
already indicated, the General Agri- 
cultural Society of Sweden took’ the 
initiative for improved organization in 
the creamery field. Local creamery 
associations and even private cream- 
eries were linked together by districts 
into alliances or large organizations, 
and in 1932 these district organizations 
formed the Swedish National Cream- 
ery Association. There are in the 
country 29 district organizations. The 
volume of milk handled by the cream- 
erles which, through these district or- 
ganizations, are connected with the 
National association, is shown in 
Table 2. 
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TABLE 2—Weicuep-1n MILK AND MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS IN ALL CREAMERIES AND IN THOSE 
CONNECTED WITH THE SWEDISH NATIONAL Creamery ASSOCIATION 


Milk Weighed in 


Creameries in 


Butter Manufactured 


Cheese Manufactured 
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Year | Al Cream- | National Ass’n All Cream- 
, eries eries 
(Million ans (Million 
Kilos Million Per Kilos 
) Kilos | Cent ) 
1933 ... 2,293 1,768 71 a 
1984 ... 2,498 2,044: 81.8 62.5 
1935 ... 8,551 9,205 86.4 63.5 
1936 ... 9.720 2,404 88.4 67.2 


Affiliation with the National asso- 
ciation has thus increased, so that af- 
filiated creameries in 1936 accounted 
for 88.4 per cent of the total milk re- 
ceipts at all creameries as against 77.1 
per cent in 1933. Of the total market 
supply of milk, 3,000,000,000 kilos, or 
80 per cent, were accounted for by de- 
liveries to the creameries affiliated 
with. the National organization. 

The assembling and processing as 
well as the sale of milk and creamery 
products is so organized that the indi- 
vidual creameries—local associations 
or the large associations, when such 
exist—have charge of the assembling, 
the processing, and the sale in their re- 
spective territories. If there is a sur- 
plus of dairy products beyond the re- 
quirements of the trade territory, it is 
turned over to the respective district 
organizations, which see to it that the 
markets in their respective regions are 
supplied, after which the remainder is 
turned over to the Swedish National 
Creamery Association. 

This Association equalizes the sup- 
ply among the different districts and 
sells for export what does not find an 
outlet in the domestic market., Ac- 
cordingly, since 1935 the National as- 
sociation has taken over practically 
the entire export of butter (in 1936, 
99 per cent of the total exports werd ex- 


Creameries in Creameries in 
National Ase’n | Ald Cream- National Ass’n 
eries 

a Million es 
Million | Per Ta Million | Per 
Kilos | Cent Kilos | Cent 
52.8 | 84.51 31.1 | 17.8 | 67.2 
57.0 89.8 81.7 290.3 64.1 
61.9 92.2 37.8 25.2 66.8 


ported through the Association). The 
purpose of all this was to systematize 
the marketing, to achieve a more even 
flow of the product into export, and 
better to control the quality of the but- 
ter exported and in this manner com- 
mand a better price. The result of 
this activity has thus far been good, 
in that the price of Swedish butter in 
the English market has been raised in 
relation to prices of other butter—a 
situation attributable, at least in part, 
to the activity of the Swedish Na- 
tional Creamery Association. 

In addition, this Association has un- 
dertaken certain other functions. It 
has set up a department for the pur- 
chase of creamery supplies, and even a 
unit for building and machine tech- 
nique, and endeavors in other ways to 
rationalize the creamery business. 
Moreover, the National association, 
under the supervision of the State Ag- 
ricultural Board, has charge of certain 
measures connected with the regula- 
tion of milk prices. 


ORGANIZATION FOR Live Stock 
MARKETING 


Production of pork and other meats 
in Sweden may be estimated with a 
fairly high degree of accuracy at ap- 
proximately 280,000,000 kilos, of which 
approximately 78 per cent is for sale 
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and the remainder used directly by the 
farm population. In this connection 
it should be remembered that farmers 
to an Increasing extent satisfy their 
consumption needs by purchase. For 
this reason the dividing line between 
surplus for sale and direct use by the 
producers cannot be drawn with exact- 
ness, and this line is constantly shift- 
ing. Production is divided approxi- 
mately into 150,000,000 kilos of pork 
and 130,000,000 kilos of other meats 
of various kinds. Exports of pork in 
19386 amounted to 14,200,000 kilos, 
principally to England, and of other 
meats to 3,000,000 kilos. 

Until 1932 the slaughter and sale of 
meat were done almost exclusively 
by small, independent slaughterers. 
Slaughtering took place in part at the 
country’s eight communal abattoirs, 
but principally at the more primitive 
butcher shops which the butchers had 
at their disposal. Most of the slaugh- 
tering associations were concerned pri- 
marily with slaughter of swine and sale 
of pork. In 1931 these associations 
handled approximately 40 per cent of 
the market supply of pork, but only 
3.5 per cent of the market supply of 
other meats. Since 1933, very suc- 
cessful organization work has been con- 
ducted in accordance with plans made 

by the General Agricultural Society 
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of Sweden. The result has been in- 
creased memberships in the older as- 
sociations and the rise of new ones. 
Development in this field has gone for- 
ward so rapidly that it may well be 
eonsidered unique and unmatched in 
any other country. Table 3 shows 
the rise and the scope of cooperative 
slaughtering associations. 

Since 1930, principally in the last 
three years, the membership has in- 
creased fourfold and the volume of 
business has almost trebled. The 
number of associations has not in- 
creased in the same proportion, be- 
cause of the merger of some of the 
smaller associations, particularly in 
southern Sweden. The largest asso- 
ciation, the Joint-Stock Packing Asso- 
ciation of Skane,? has a volume of busi- 
ness of 40,900,000 kr. and a member- 
ship of 21,627. In 4 associations the 
annual volume exceeds 10,000,000 kr.; 
in 6, the volume lies between 5,000,000 
and 10,000,000 kr.; and in 13 associa- . 
tions, between 1,000,000 and 5,000,000 
kr. In 1933, slaughtering associations 
formed the national organization, the 
Swedish Meat Packing Federation, 
with which all the other associations 
are affiliated. 


3 Skane is the most southern province of 
Sweden and one of the most fertile and produc- 
tive agricultural areas in the country.—Eb. 


TABLE 3—NUMBER OF SLAUGETERING ASSOCIATIONS AND THEIR MEMBERSHIP AND 
VoLuME oF Business, 1900-1936 





Slaughtering 
Associations 
1900... . ccc cece ec eeeeeeee es 1 
OT Oy ras Girls ehh bn Poste enters 3 
ROO phe. Seats ee mie ek BROS Ea 20 
TID ne ee ee OR gene en a 20 
T930: Gig. Waren) eae Ra 25 
OBA E T EEE EAS 23 
Et n 2s ae E EE EE 31 
J930 sera ie eee ae Peek 34 


`a Volume of 22 associations. 





Volume of Business 


Membership (Million Kronor) 
45,996 34.6 
~ 49,869 59.2 
109,122 64.7 
127,000 115.84 
198,000 150.9 > 


b Volume of 23 associations. 
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TABLE 4—-NUMBER or INSPECTED CARCASSES ° AND DELIVERIES TO THE 
SLAUGHTERING ÅSSOCIATIONS, 1936 





Through Associations 


Total 
Inspected 
Ora Number of Per Cent 
Carcasses of Total 
Large Cattle, occas cacenae nen daeees 302,900 179,647 59.3 
` Large calves... cc ccccccesscrcrccevces 442,300 221,341 50.0 
Small calves..... peren bori ipua p ients 356,900 218,201 61.1 
Sheep and Jamb.............00-- eee 163,400 88,105 53.9 
OWME ict s oun vane dwn tense sare wets 1,324,500 922,184 69.6 


a Sale of animals not inspected may, for different classes of slaughter animals, amount to between 


10 and 20 per cent. 


The volume of the slaughtering as- 
sociations in relation to the total visi- 
ble volume is shown for 1936 in Table 
4. Of the associations’ volume in that 
year, 38,900,000 kilos, or 31.4 per cent, 
were sold through the National Fed- 
eration. 

The marketing of meat animals is in 
principle organized in the same man- 
ner as the marketing of milk and 
creamery products. The assembling 
of animals is done by the associations 
and the butchering is done in some 
forty modern, central, packing plants 
erected by them. The associations 
supply their own trade territories with 
the necessary amount of pork and 
other meat, besides which the older 
pork packing establishments export 
bacon to England. The surplus is 
taken over by the National Federation, 
which sells it in the large centers of 
consumption, such as Stockholm and 
Gothenburg, in the deficit areas of 
northern Sweden, and for export. In 
this manner it is sought as far as pos- 
sible to equalize the supply over a pe- 
riod of time, which is in part achieved 
by temporary storage. In addition, 
the National Federation endeavors to 
improve the techniques of the packing 
business im general, standardize mar- 
ket grades, establish payment accord- 
ing to quality, and in other ways pro- 


tect the interest of the producers of 
meat animals. 


PurcHASE AND SALES ASSOCIATIONS 


Swedish agriculture uses significant 
quantities of purchased necessaries. 
In 1935 feed concentrates purchased 
amounted to 486,000,000 kilos, and 
commercial] fertilizer, 491,000,000 kilos. 
In the same year the sale of grain 
amounted to 1,060,000,000 kilos. 
Purchases of necessaries and sale of 
grain, along with some other and lesser 
agricultural products,are accomplished 
through the so-called purchase and 
sales associations. These organiza- 
tions were originally created only to 
meet purchase requirements. By and 
by the sale of grain was undertaken; 
but only since 1930, since the so-called 
grain regulations were adopted, has it 
achieved significant scope. The local 
organizations are of minor significance 
in certain parts of the country, and 
have under these circumstances asso- 
ciated themselves into larger districte 
organizations, central associations, of 
which the first was formed in 1895. In 
other parts of the country, farmers are 
direct members of these larger organ- 
izations. ‘The central associations in 
1905 united themselves into the Na- 
tional Union of Swedish Farmers. 
Table 5 indicates their scope. 


pi 
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In 1936 the volume of business of 
these organizations was, in grain and 
feed concentrates 32 per cent, and in 
commercial fertilizer 36 per cent, of 
the total volume of the respective 
products handled in the country as a 
whole. In the same year the volume 
of business of the National Union of 
Swedish Farmers was 51,900,000 kr. 

The period up to 1930 represented, 
for the organizations in question, both 
progress and adversity. The years up 
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tributed financial support for reorgan- 
ization. The National Unton’s sub- 
sidiary activities, mentioned above, 
were liquidated. 

When the reorganization of 1930 was 
carried through, it was done on sound 
economic principles, among other 
things, with reference to such questions 
as paid-in capital, funding, credit ex- 
tension, and control over operations. 
The development im the following 
years made much progress, as clearly 


TABLE b= NU or CENTRAL PURCHASING ASSOCIATIONS AND THEIR MEMBERSHIP 
AND VOLUME or Business, 1905-1936 


Number of 
Associations 


Membership 


Volume in Million Kronor 


Other 
` Commodities 
Grain (Necessaries Total 
Bought) 

K a 15.1 
aaa T 93.0 
oes es 36.0 
22.9 $1.8 54.7 
42.6 36.5 79.1 
42.2 42.9 85.1 


42,500 5 





® Of these, only 7 were included in the National organization. In the following year they were all 


included. 


b In addition, approximately 50,000 non-members regularly do business through the associations. 


to 1920, particularly for the National 
Union, were years of very large expan- 
sion. A number of subsidiary enter- 
prises were formed; for example, the 
branches for ship chandlery, milling, 
and real estate. In this, as in other 
associations, consolidation progressed 
slowly in this period, and paid-in capi- 
tal did not stand in proportion to the 
expansion. When prices declined se- 
verely during the first years of the 
1920’s, the organization had to take 
severe inventory losses; and in 1923 the 
National organization, like many other 
associations, fell into economic difficul- 
ties, an experience which, moreover, 
was repeated in 1930. On both occa- 
sions, however, the government con- 


shown by ‘Table 5. Since central as- 
sociations in so large degree began to 
merchandise grain for members, it has 
become necessary to establish modern 
warehouses or elevators equipped for 
drying and cleaning. The storage 
capacity of all these establishments 
totals 243,700,000 kilos. The largest 
of these organizations, the Central 
Farmers Association of Skane, had in 
1936 a volume of business of 24,700,000 
kr.; 5 associations had a volume of from 
5,000,000 to 10,000,000 kr.; and 11 asso- 
ciattons, a volume from 1,000,000 to 
5,000,000 kr. 

The business activity is organized to 
a very large extent on the principle of 
the organizations already described. 
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Through the Union of Swedish 
Farmers, the central associations buy 
jointly most of the necessaries they 
require, and sell the main part of their 
grain. The National Union has erected 
a plant for mixing of feed concentrates 
and has acquired a certain interest in 
the superphosphate industry, and in 
this manner has influence in the de- 
termination of price. In other ways, 
also, the National Union has con- 
tributed to the aim of systematizing 
and putting upon a sounder basis the 
activities of the affiliated associations. 

Aside from the central associations, 
another groupof associations are active 
in particular localities—associations 
for storage, handling, drying, or mer- 
chandising of grain. These associa- 
tions, most of which have been organ- 
ized in very recent years, have an ag- 
gregate storage capacity of 44,000,000 
kilos. 


ORGANIZATION OF EGG MARKETING 


Egg production in Sweden now 
amounts to approximately 40,000,000 
kilos per year, of which about 30,000,- 
000 kilos are marketed. The principal 
part finds outlet in the domestic 
market. In 1936, exports amounted 
to 1,800,000 kilos. As already shown, 
egg associations were organized as 
early as in the 1880’s for local assem- 
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bling and sale of eggs. It was not 
until 1906, however, that these smaller 
associations merged with lasting suc- 
cess into larger associations for inspec- 
tion and sale of eggs. Since 1932, ex- 
tensive organization work has been 
done in this field in accordance with a 
plan worked out by the General Agri- 
cultural Society of Sweden. The ma- 
jority of the larger associations are now 
members in the National organization 
formed in - 1932—the Swedish Egg 
Marketing Union. Table 6 shows the 
scope of the egg marketing associations 
since 1910, and the volume of business 
of the associations constituting the 
Swedish Egg Marketing Union since 
1934. The volume of business of the 
egg marketing associations has ac- 
cordingly increased by 150 per cent 
since 1930, and is now approximately 
30 per cent of the country’s total 
volume of eggs. 

The merchandising by the associa- 
tions cooperating through the Egg 
Marketing Union is in large part or- 
ganized in the same manner as that 
of the associations discussed above. 
District organizations supply the need 
of their respective territories and turn 
over the surplus to the National or- 
ganization, the Swedish Egg Market- 
ing Union, which sells it in the larger 
consuming areas and in export. Like 


TABLE 6-—-Numaer or Larcer Eaa MARKETING Assocrations AND THEIR 
VoutuME or Business, 1910-1936 








Volume of Business, in Million Kronor 








Number of 
Year District eae 
‘Asacciations All Associations in the ° 
Associations Swedish Egg Marketing Union 
OLS se So dea ieee 3 nang be 
POR oot vate ws 3 4,7 ‘ 
I925 eg ee ae are cea aah 5 3.4 Ji 
1980 Sows si eieaa ia 5 5.1 n 
LEE PEE E 23 7.9 5.4 
OSD EEEE 25 1.0 8.1 
TETA oo etn teeeaes 4 26 é 2.9 9.6 
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the other national organizations, in ad- 
dition to its merchandising functions, 
this Union assumes other responsibil- 


ities in matters of common interest to 
the organization as a whole. 


ORGANIZATION OF FrRutt MARKETING 


Among Swedish fruit growers there 
has been joint effort in certain parts of 
the country since the beginning of the 
present century. Theproducers joined 
together into local, so-called fruit 
growers associations, which in larger 
localities worked together in district 
organizations. From the beginning, 
however, these associations concerned 
themselves exclusively with technical 
questions, such as pruning and spray- 
ing of fruit trees, and so forth. In 
time, however, sale of products and 
purchase of necessaries were included 
in the program of work. In 1934 the 
district organizations joined together 
into a national organization, the Swed- 
ish National Fruit Federation. In 
addition to the marketing of fruit, the 
associations have taken up common 
purchase of supplies necessary in fruit 
production. The number of associa- 
tions belonging to the National or- 
ganization has reached twenty. In 
1936 there was sold through the or- 
ganization, all in all, 2,800,000 kilos of 
fruit; which, however, represents only 
a small part of the total sale of, the 
domestically produced fruit. 


ORGANIZATION FOR MARKETING OF 
Forest PRODUCTS 


Associations of forest owners in 
sweden have been developed along ap- 
proximately the same lines as the fruit 
growers associations. 

The first organization in this field 
was formed in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. The program of 
these associations in the beginning in- 
eluded questions of forest care and 
forest policy. Gradually, they also 
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took up the sale of forest products. ` 
In recent years practically all of them 
have been reorganized into economic 
associations, with marketing as one of 
the most’ important functions. In 
1932 a national organization in this 
field was formed—the National Fed- 
eration of Forest Owners—in which 
most of the various associations of for- 
est owners are members. This nation- 
al organization does not itself engage 
in marketing of various products, but 
works principally for the promotion of 
the common problems and interests of 
the member associations and repre- 
sents them before the government au- 
thorities and unions. In relation to 
the forest owners’ total sales of forest 
products, the volume of business of 
the associations is as yet rather small. 
The associations, however, are all 
quite new and have not as yet gener- 
ally undertaken marketing of all as- 
sortments of products. 


COOPERATION IN CREDIT 


Since Swedish agriculture in the past 
seventy years has changed to an in- 
creasing extent from a self-sufficing to 
a trade economy, while a marked in- 
crease has occurred in the intensity 
of agriculture, the need for operating 
capital has risen quite significantly. 
It has been necessary to meet the in- 
creased capital requirement primarily 
through increased credit. For a long 
time, however, there were poor facili- 
ties for agricultural operating credit. 

Therefore, the farmers’ cooperative 
credit organization was formed in 
1915, the Riksdag having passed cer- 
tain basic statutes. The organization 
provided for was to consist of local 
agricultural banks (yordbrukskassor) 
working together in central banks 
(centralkassor), the latter having 
among their functions the securing of 
the necessary funds. The function of 
the agricultural banks was to provide 
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` credit in various forms for their mem- 
bers, principally secondary and operat- 
ing credit.. In a few localities, how- 
ever, primary credit has been provided 
to a relatively important extent. 

For various reasons, a discussion of 
which cannot be entered into here, 
these organizations did not in the 
earlier years attain: any extensive 
scope. Since the reorganization un- 
dertaken to some degree in 1930, by 
which a.-national organization, the 
Swedish Agricultural Credit Bank 
(Svenska Jordbrukskreditkassan), was 
formed for joint loans and for leader- 
ship in the organization and inspection 
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capital from other financial establish- 
ments or institutions. These loans are 
arranged for by the Swedish Agricul- 
tural Credit Bank on behalf of all the 
central credit societies or banks. In 
addition, the National organization has 
charge among other things of the work 
of supervision and organization of the 
member associations. 


GENERAL ASPECTS OF COOPERATION 


Through the above-described joint 
effort among the seven national eco- 
nomic organizations, through the Gen- 
eral Agricultural Society of Sweden, 
and through common effort within the 


TABLE 7--NUMBER or ÅGRICULTURAL BANKS, Tuer MEMBERSHIP AND 
Loans AND Derosrrs, 1916-1936 


; Agricultural i Loans Deposits 
Year f Banks Membership (Million Kronor) | (Million Kronor) 

T910 ccc ares 57 1,654 0.1 ane 

LOCO aia thas 120 4,187 8.7 2.0 
W926 ans wiesaves 137 7,643 8.8 3.6 
BBO AOE SET EEA, 187 14,081 15.3 7.4 
i) ere 699 59,267 43.5 17.9 
1008 APE 771 73,071 56.8 23.0 
LOB Gs Sota wants 789 $4,148 72.6 $1.9 


work, agricultural banking has de- 
veloped rapidly, as shown more defi- 
nitely in Table 7. 

The agricultural banking system, ac- 
cordingly, is now based on local agri- 
cultural banks, which are combined by 
districts into central banks. The lat- 
ter are members of and work through 
the Swedish Agricultural Credit Bank. 
Economic associations, as well as in- 
dividual farmers,can become members 
of this organization. Since 1930 the 
volume of loans, as indicated in Table 
7, has increased nearly fivefold, and 
deposits by the public have risen in ap- 
proximately the same proportion, 

It is evident from Table 7 that the 
deposits are far from enough to pro- 
vide the necessary funds for loans. 
The difference is made up by loans of 


individual national organizations them- 
selves, it has been possible to take 
significant steps toward a sound and 
effective organization. Among other 
things, it has been possible to carry for- 
ward more adequately the training and 
educational activities. The General 
Agricultural Society arranges annually 
a number of one-week courses for per- 
sons in responsible positions in the as- 
sociations. In addition there is car- 
ried on an important educational and 
consultational activity by the Genera] 
Agricultural Society, as well as by. the 
individual national organizations. 
The results of the activities in the vari- 
ous associations are reviewed and com- 
pared. The associations may secure 
standard forms for reports and expert 
help for audit or review, and so forth. 
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These endeavors have given good re- 
sults. 

During the last three or four years 
the associations have undergone 
important economic consolidation. 
Earlier their supply of paid-in capital 
was extremely limited, but now the 
supply of such capital is in general 
relatively satisfactory. The paid-in 
capital consists for the most part of 
capital which the members provide 
when joining the organizations and 
during the first five or ten years., In 
addition, substantial sums are annually 
placed in reserve. 

That concentration of commodities 
which the associations from the begin- 
ning were able to achieve to a greater 
degree than corresponding independ- 
ent enterprises, has taken place with 
Increasing rapidity in recent years. 
This concentration implies adaptation 
to the evolving means of transporta- 
tion and to general technological de- 
velopments. Through this and other 
means, reduced costs and improved 
quality have been achieved. Along 
with this concentration, there has also 
developed a strong integration. No 
small part of the output of slaughter- 
ing associations is further processed in 
their own processing plants * and sold 
in their own stores. In 1936 the proc- 
essing in these plants amounted to 
8.8 per cent of the volume of slaughter. 
The creamery associations sell an im- 
portant part of their products in their 
own stores, and the egg marketing as- 
sociations conduct an extensive whole- 
sale business. 

. Through these activities, agricul- 
tural cooperation has also made valu- 
able contributions in the field of dis- 
tribution, particularly in reducing dis- 
tribution’ costs. This is particularly 
true in Stockholm and Gothenburg, 
where the farmers’ associations have 


* Charkuterifabriker, plants for cooking and 
other refining of pork and other meats. 
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taken over a larger share of the distri- 
bution of milk and dairy products un- 
der their own management, and in this 
manner influence the costs of distribu- 
tion. By reason of this integration, 
however, agricultural cooperation has 
come into competition with consumers’ 
cooperation and private trade. It has 
been possible, however, to mitigate 
these conflicts of interest by agree- 
ments with consumer cooperatives as 
well as with private business. 

These agreements provide that col- 
laborating committees, on which the 
parties concerned are equally repre- 
sented, shall arbitrate the controver- 
sies that may arise. In addition, these 
agreements provide for certain general 
regulations defining the functions of 
the parties and the business relations 
among them. The experience in this 
work, which now covers one year, has 
thus far been good. To be sure, no 
far-reaching tasks have as yet been un- 
dertaken or have had to be under- 
taken. But by reason of these agree- 
ments friendly collaboration has been 
possible from time to time, where pre- 
viously, especially on questions which 
were assumed to concern consumer co- 
operation, there were more or less ex- 
tensive conflicts. For agricultural co- 
operation, 1t has meant first of all that 
the work of the agricultural societies 
can be concentrated.on improving and 
making more effective their own under- 
taking, instead of defending themselves 
against other group interests. It is 
too early to predict the future of this 
collaboration for no real tests have 
thus far occurred. 


EFFECTS OF COOPERATION 


It appears, therefore, that agricul- 
tural. cooperation in Sweden in the past 
decade, but particularly in most recent 
years, has played an important rôle 
not only for farmers and agriculture 
but'also for the general public and for 
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economic life as a whole. Agricultural 
cooperatives handle somewhat more 
than 60 per cent of the principal agri- 
cultural products, which constitute the 
main part of the more or less processed 
food products which are finally con- 
sumed by the general public. 

To those who at close range have 
studied the development of agricul- 
tural cooperation in Sweden, it is clear 
that it has had an extraordinary im- 
portance for agriculture as an occupa- 
tion and for farmers as an occupational 
group. For agriculture it has created 
more dependable outlets, more orderly 
assembling and processing, and has 
made possible a noteworthy improve- 
ment in quality production. Jn the 
last analysis, the results of all this 
redound to the public good. For the 
farmers it has been, by reason of its 
democratic character, a real education 
in economic problems, and they have 
gained knowledge even as to how agri- 
cultural production itself should be 
planned. Its significance for the im- 
mediate future in all these respects 
may be even greater, provided its en- 
deavors continue to be directed to the 
same ends as at present. But will it be 
able, in the long run, to equalize the in- 
come of farmers with that of other 
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comparable occupational groups? 
This is a daring question, and cannot 
be answered by either yesorno. This 
much, however, appears certain, that, 
along with a sound agrarian policy 
well fitted into an otherwise sensible 
economic policy, agricultural coopera- 
tion is a valuable agency for attaining 
this objective. 


In the interest of accuracy it possi- 
bly should be pointed out that this 
article deals only with producers’ co- 
operation in selling, buying, and credit. 
As concerns buying, the treatment has 
been limited to the purchases of neces- 
saries in farm production. Agricul- 
tural cooperation, however, extends 
even into other fields. For example, 
farmers cooperate on a large scale 
through breeding associations for 
various breeds of live stock, sire as- 
sociations for smaller establishments, 
associations for herd inspection; asso- 
ciations for seed production, seed and 
seed grain, as well as for plant produc- 
tion’ tests; bookkeeping associations; 
machine and equipment associations; 
associations for distribution of electric 
power; insurance associations; and 
other similar associations which serve 
common economic interests. 
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Population Problems and Policies 


By GUNNAR MYRDAL 


HE economic discussion of popula- 

tion questions is at all times and 
places dominated by the volitional 
elements of political ideals and in- 
terests more than probably any other 
part of the established body of eco- 
nomic thinking. ; 


POLITICAL ASPECTS OF POPULATION 
QUESTION 


Thus the mercantilists, looking on 
the population problem from the nar- 
row point of view of what was in the 
interest of the state or the sovereign, 
naturally wanted plenty and cheap 
labor. Their population theory, as 
their other theories, has its explanation 
—and its theoretical justification—in 
being a theory of the most advanta- 
geous exploitation; they can hardly be 
said to have been wrong, judged from 
their political premises. 

Natural philosophy and utilitarian- 
ism of the eighteenth century in princi- 
ple replaced the king by the people as 
the political subject of value in eco- 
nomic thinking. ‘The basis for eco- 
nomics thereafter contained very radi- 
cal tendencies indeed. In principle, 
all men were equal: and had the same 
rights, and. it’ Wagi ‘even possible to 

“prove” the: common: advantage of an 
equalization’ Sn the- distribution of 
wealth. 

When later economic writers were 
shocked by the French Revolution and 
its development, and consequently also 
frightened by the radical premises at 
the basis of their own thinking, Mal- 
thus very opportunely developed his 
population theory, as the most formid- 
able argument for economic conserva- 
tism that economics ever had, or since 
then has, furnished. In the long run, 


all social reforms aimed at bettering 
the standard of the poorer classes were 
futile; that was the practical outcome 
of Malthus’ theory. Classical Man- 
chester liberalism is founded on the. 
Malthusian population doctrine; it 
cannot be explained without that 
doctrine as chief argument against the 
otherwise very radical principles of so- 
cial philosophy as the basis of specula- 
tion. Malthus’ theory is, of course, 
only to be understood as integrated in 
the general deviation from political 


radicalism to the reaction, which later, 


after the Napoleonic wars, stood out in 
full bloom in all fields of human cul- 
ture. 

Malthus would certainly have been 
right, too, if his assumption about the 
rate of procreation had proved reliable. 
When, therefore, within a few decades 
political ideas again turned in a more 
radical direction, birth contro] had to 
be invented, even if it were not then 
actually being developed. The social 
liberalism of John Stuart Mill and 
others required birth control to sub- 
stitute for vice and misery as checks on 
population increase. Birth control 
was a necessary part of their political 
system, which otherwise would have 
broken down on the population prob- 
lem just as Godwin’s and Condorcet’s 
utopianism had done. Neo-Mal- 
thusianism was thereafter implied, and 
is still implied, in the liberal reformistic 
outlook on economic life. 

When, however, birth control be- 
comes a really serious danger for the 
repraduction of a people, the popula- 
tion question itself—which was with 
Malthus a deadly weapon for economic 
conservatism and with Mill a real diffi- 
culty to be overcome in mild liberal re- 
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formism—will again have a funda- 
mentally changed political function, 
and will become what a Swedish econo- 
mist of the elder school has reproach- 
ingly but very properly called a crow- 
bar for social reforms. And just asthe 
mercantilists were right at their time 
and from their point of view, as also 
were Malthus and J. S. Mill, so, now, 
are we right. 


CAUSE or CHANGES 


The big change behind this alterna- 
tion of the political meaning of the 
population question has, of course, oc- 
curred in the factual rate of procrea- 
tion. At present the practical prob- 
lem is not, as it was a hundred years 
ago, the inevitable pressure of popula- 
tion against the limits of available 
means of subsistence; nor is it, as it was 
fifty years ago, how to substitute birth 
control for vice and misery as checks 
on population growth; but it is how to 
get people to reproduce themselves. 

I think it is useful for understanding 
the wide implications of the population 
problem at the present time and in the 
nearest future, to be reminded of these 
great secular swings of political ideol- 
ogy, the latitude and bitterness of 
which have always been accentuated 
by the close interrelation of this prob- 
lem of social and economic policy with 
the personal, moral, and religious atti- 
tudes of the individual citizen. 

In Sweden the same big swings of 
ideas in the field of population theory 
have been experienced as in the West- 
ern world at large. Earlier Swedish 
population discussion, just as economic 
development and economic thinking in 
general, came, however, after a con- 
siderable time lag compared with the 
English development. Swedish writ- 
ings on population are scarcely of any 
general interest up to the late seven- 
ties, when Knut Wicksell made neo- 
Malthusianism articulate in Sweden, 
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too. It was, in fact, the interest in the 
population problem that turned Wick- 
sell’s interest towards economics, and, 
besides his most important work in 
monetary and general economic 
theory, Wicksell always had his mind 
deeply engaged in this problem. He 
developed very early a population 
optimum theory of the type which 
later was proposed by Cannan and 
others and which has been fashionable 
in America since the war, and he 
actually tried—though with rather 
poor theoretical success—to apply it to 
the Swedish situation of his time. 


DecrEeASING Brera RATE 


In Sweden the birth rate, which dur- 
ing the nineteenth century and even 
farther back had kept above 30 per 
thousand inhabitants, started to de- 
cline slowly by the begimning of the 
eighties or perhaps some years earlier. 
In 1900 it passed below 27 per thou- 
sand. The absolute number of chil- 
dren born did not begin to decrease be- 
fore the years just preceding the war. 
Then the movement gained momen- 
tum, and except for the mysterious rise 
in 1920-1921, experienced also in 
Sweden, it has continued with increas- 
ing rapidity. We passed below the 
line of 100 per cent net reproduction in 
1925, and are now down to a net repro- 
duction figure just above 70 per cent. 
In 1934 the crude birth rate had a 
minimum. of 13.68 per thousand. At 
that minimum the figures have 
lingered during the last few years. 
The death rate is under 12 per thou- 
sand. On account of the abnormal 
age distribution, the population is thus 
still increasing at a yearly rate just a 
little over 2 per thousand (apart from 
net immigration) . 

During this development the neo- 
Malthusian ideas gained acceptance 
not only in the labor movement and in 
liberal circles, but much more widely. 
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It was very generally agreed that the 
decreasing fertility was an index of cul- 
ture and a mighty power for raising the 
standard of living. But it was, of 
course, inevitable that such a develop- 
ment would sooner or later bring on a 
crisis, if not a panic, in popular at- 
titudes towards the population ques- 
tion. This great and sudden change 
in popular ideas on the whole matter 
was crystallized in the autumn of 1934 
by a work by Mrs. Alva Myrdal and 
myself entitled Crisis in the Popula- 
tion: Question: The situation was 
brought up in the Riksdag by all par- 
ties, and discussed most intensively in 
the press and over the radio, and a 
Royal Commission on the Swedish 
population problem was appointed by 
the government in the spring of 1935, 
soon followed, incidentally, by the es- 
- tablishment of a similar commission in 
Denmark and later even in Finland. 
When, in the present article, I present 
mainly some of the general views of 
this book, it is not only natural but 
also objectively to the point, as the 
commissions have hitherto very close- 
ly followed the book’s general ideas 
and practical suggestions. 

It is, of course, impossible in the 
limited space of this article to examine 
in any detail the weighty economic, 
sociological, and psychological prob- 
lemsinvolved. Ishould like, however, 
to stress, although in very general 
terms, the important differences be- 
tween the approach to the problem of 
population policy in Sweden and the 
other Scandinavian countries, on the 
-one hand, and that in the dictatorial 
countries, on the other. In our popu- 
lation policy we are on the whole, I 
think, only forecasting what is going to 
take place in the Anglo-Saxon world at 
large. We are somewhat in the lead 
because birth control has gone farther 
than in America, and because we live 

* Kris i befolkningsfrigan, Stockholm, 19384. 
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in a morequiet corner of the world than 
England, and we still, perhaps under 
an illusion, are devoting most of our 
efforts to goals nearer our heart than 
preparing for war. 


Frertmiry DIFFERENTIALS 


- Before trying to describe the main 
features of our population policy, I 
must say a few words about the prob- 
able future development of the factors 
in the population mechanism; just as 
in the description of the factual devel- 
opment I am compelled to deal only 
with the birth factor, and that only in 
a very general way. 

On the whole, the prospects are for 
a continued decline in the birth rate. 
The differences in fertility among dif- 
ferent districts and social classes are 
very great. In the towns the net re- 
production is about 50 per cent; in 
Stockholm and some other cities the 
figure is between 30 and 40 per cent. 
In the country the net reproduction is 
still near 100 per cent. In the north 
of Sweden the birth rate is, in fact, at 
the same figure as for the whole coun- 
try before the war. Now, on the 
whole, births have for many years de- 
clined more rapidly among the higher 
social classes and in the urban districts; 
but these marked differences are dis- 
appearing. These high rates are, at 
least to a considerable extent, to ‘be 
judged merely as a phenomenon of so- 
cial lag in a dynamic development. 

The birth figures show quite gener- 
ally that birth control of some sort is 
exercised in almost all families. From 
inferences and direct investigation we 
know that the methods applied are 
mostly not very reliable (coitus inter- 
ruptus) ; but the practice of more effi- 
cient methods is rapidly spreading. 
The large field still open for intensified 
birth control is illustrated by the fact 
that about 12 to 15 per cent of all chil- 
dren born are illegitimate. Everyone 
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having any social experience knows 
that not only most of these illegitimate 
births but also a large number of the 
births within marriages are caused sim- 
ply by bad luck and imefficient tech- 
nique in birth control. Naturally, 
these births are more and more going 
to be prevented. ‘That is true even in 
a city like Stockholm, where the net 
reproduction is down nearly to a third 
and where, as the late Dr. K. A. Edin 
has shown, there has been for many 
years, on the whole, a positive correla- 
tion between fertility on the one hand 
and social and economic status on the 
other.” 


MARRIAGES AND BIRTHS 


An indirect proof, or at least a strong 
indication, of this péssimistic prognosis 
is contained in the birth figures for the 
most recent years. There has been a 
strong increase of marriages in Sweden 
(from 6.75 per thousand in 1932 to 8.51 
per thousand in 1936) , the reasons be- 
ing, first, the abnormal age distribu- 
tion, and second, the rising boom. 
More marriages are followed by a cer- 
tain number of extra births; the mar- 
riage rate must be of even greater im- 
portance for the birth rate now, when 
the first-born children form a so much 
larger proportion of all children born. 
The strong boom of the last years, 
which for instance has increased the 
sum of wages by more than a third 
(reduced unemployment and part-time 
work), must per se have had a ten- 
dency to raise the birth rate even 
within the older marriages. In spite 
of these two strong forces, the birth 
rate per thousand has increased very 
slightly (1933, 13.71; 1934, 13.68; 1935, 
13.76; 1936, 14.17). These forces have 
just about been strong enough tempo- 
rarily to balance the trend which seems 
continuously to point downwards. 


? Edin and Hutchinson, Studies of Differential 
Fertility in Sweden, London, 1935, 
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. The conclusion is that the reproduc- 
tion of our population, which is already 
about 30 per cent under the parity 
level, in all probability will fall still 
lower unless very powerful measures 
are invented and successfully applied, 
and even then we would have no hope 
of reaching a higher fertility than one 
merely sufficient to reproduce our pop- 
ulation stock. We have made certain 
statistical investigations showing that 
in order to maintain a 100 per cent 
reproduction rate, two-thirds of all 
marriages (instead of about half, as at 
present) must produce at least three 
children, and the majority of those 
two-thirds must have more than three. 
If the true nuptial rate is not raised 
considerably, some of these marriages 
must have even five children. 


Expansion Nor DESIRED 


But what are the reasons for coun- 
teracting the present population de- 
velopment? Why should we not let 
the population in Sweden decrease? 

It is perhaps best first to emphasize 
the fact that in Sweden—and in all 
Scandinavia—political and military 
reasons have played no rôle at all in 
the population discussion of recent 
years. We are not interested in na- 
tional expansion. On the other hand, 
we have said that a rapidly shrinking 
population, inheriting a rather rich 
and roomy country, must attract im- 
migration. Immigration to an old 
country with a well-organized labor 
market and a rather highly developed 
structure of social welfare is something 
which probably does not occur without. 
international friction. Such consider- 
ations of international complications 


®Cf. Befolkningskommissionens betänkande 
i seaualfrdgan (Statens off. utr. 1936: 59) pp. 
88-89, and Appendix 9 to this principal Report 
on the Sexual Question; Carl Erik Quensel, Det 
erforderliga barnantalet inom adktenskapen i en 
stationdr befolkning, pp. 296-310. 
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have certainly not been a main point 
in our population discussion. In so 
far as they have been raised at all, the 
arguments have not been of the expan- 
sionist type, but simply the fear that, 
if the present development is not re- 
versed, we may have a poorer chance 
of being left alone in peace to mind our 
own business. 

This fear has, it is true, to some ex- 
tent been mingled with a mild sort of 
nationalism. After all, we in Sweden 
are all striving to build up a social and 
cultural structure of our own, better 
than the one we inherited. The job of 
legislation and of all sorts of ambitions 
going beyond one’s own threshold 
would lose very much of its interest 
for the best citizens if it were only a 
question of administering the difficul- 
ties of a continuous shrinkage of the 
population. 

I am here only trying to rationalize 
the spontaneous reaction to the pop- 
ulation problem of an ordinary person, 
a bonus pater familias in the meaning 
of Roman law, in a small democratic 
country not having been in war for 
more than a century. The discussion 
has, however, not stopped with these 
vague generalities, but has been striv- 
ing for a more articulate and specified 
argumentation. The value premise 
for a positive interest in population 
policy has been grounded very much 
in a rational analysis of the different 
effects of different lines of future pop- 
ulation development. 


THe FAMILY VIEWPOINT 


In studying these effects in different 
fields of the life of the nation, we have 
regularly started out from the interest 
of the private individual. If the pop- 
ulation question is thus individualized, 
it is at bottom a problem of the family 
institution. 

From the family point of view, we 
have agreed that the modern miniature 
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family is a rather loose and defective 
form of institutional organization for 
personal life. ‘The psychological situa- 
tion—apart from economic reasons for 
extreme birth control—is unhappy for 
the stability and richness of the rela- 
tions between the mates and especially 
for educating the lonesome children 
born in such marriages.* In the Pop- 
ulation Commission we have therefore 
come to the conclusion that, apart 
from economic considerations which 
are to be studied for themselves, the 
size of families prescribed by the as- 
sumption of a constant population 
stock in the long run as ideal, is also 
the ideal from the point of view of 
what best guarantees individual hap- 
piness for ordinary persons. 

Through the powerful agency of 
adult education, these views on family 
life can be spread in the young genera- 
tion as rational knowledge. We are 
not thinking in the terms of any “duty 
to the nation.” Families ought to 
have children not in obedience to the 
state but for their own happiness. 
This approach not only corresponds to 
our ideals but is also to be considered 
as the more efficient policy. At least 
in Sweden, nobody is, in any case, 
breeding children for the state’s sake. 


Tar Economic VIEWPOINT 


When going over to the economic 
side of the population problem, we 
note, however, an important conflict 
between the individual and the collec- 
tive interests. From the point of view 
of every single family, an intensity of 
birth control down to zero fertility can 
of course raise the standard of living, 
although it is absolutely detrimental to 
the standard of the whole people. The 
econpmic effects must therefore be 
studied primarily as a social question. 

* Vide the Report on the Sexual Question, pp. 


50~§4 and Appendix 5, Alva Myrdal, Barnanta- 
lets famijepsykologiska betydelse, pp. 193-195. 


POPULATION PROBLEMS AND PoLicrEs 


As to the economic effects of a shrink- 
ing population on the standard of liv- 
ing, a rather intensive discussion has 
been elaborated in an appendix to the 
Report on the Sexual Question, pre- 
pared by Professor Sven Wicksell (the 
son of Knut Wicksell) and myself.5 
Our conclusion is that on the whole a 
stationary population should be more 
advantageous, and that the shrinkage 
embodies certain dangers for the 
standard of living of the people. 

Unfortunately, within the space of 
the present article [cannot recapitulate 
the reasons leading up to this conclu- 
sion. Suffice it to say that we start by 
emphasizing the emptiness of all gen- 
eralizations of the “population opti- 
mum” type. The differences of age 
distribution accompanying a different 
level of reproduction must be taken 
into account, and, most important of 
all, the dynamic effects of the very dif- 
ferences of change. It is thus not 
possible to deal with this problem 
within a stationary framework of-eco- 
nomic theory, excluding the dynamic 
factors of change in time. 


AGE DISTRIBUTION 


The factor of age distribution must 
be taken up much more intensively 
than as a general qualification. Age 
distribution has consequences both for 
the productivity of the people and for 
the total consumptive demand. The 
problem is especially important at the 
present time, as the changes, resulting 
from industrialization, in relative dis- 
tribution of the people in various occu- 
pations and social classes are changing 
both the productivity of different age 
groups and their consumptive de- 
mands. The same is happening as a 


š Appendix 8, Utsikterna i fråga om den 
framtida befolkningsutvecklingen i Sverige och 
de ekonomiska verkningarna av olika alterna- 
tivt möjliga befolkningsutvecklingar, pp. 852- 
295 (especially pp. 277-295) . 
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result of the rising standard of living, 
and of social and educational reforms. 

On the whole, we believe that a sta- 
tionary analysis, completed only as to 
the differences of age distribution, 
should lead to the conclusion that the 
trend of population development does 
not in itself have much influence on the 
economic welfare of the Swedish peo- 
ple. One important reservation must, 
however, beadded. Such a statement 
holds true only when a stable age dis- 
tribution is reached. When, as now in 
Sweden, the population trend has in a 
short period changed from a progres- 
sive to a regressive type, we have an 
interregnum of abnormal age distribu- 
tion, wherein the children are few, cor- 
responding to a regressive population 
trend, and the old people also are few, 
corresponding to the earlier progressive 
trend. For a few decades that must 
mean a tendency towards raising the 
standard of living. It also means, 
however, that if we at any time return 
to full reproduction, we shall have a 
corresponding, also temporary, down- 
ward pressure on the standard of liv- 
ing. 


As AFFECTING CAPITAL STRUCTURE 


Of much greater importance, how- 
ever, is the analysis of the purely dy- 
namic effects. They are mostly caused 
by the relative decrease of the volume 
of production and consumption, which, 
in comparing a regressive with a sta- 
tionary or still more a progressive pop- 
ulation, must occur after the middle- 
aged group has started to decrease in 
number. The risks of wasteful dispro-. 
portionalities in the structure of real 
capital (Pehlinvestierungen) must in- 
crease considerably, as the capital 
losses in the adjustment of the produc- 
tive apparatus must increase. In a 
growing city, a relative overproduction 
of a certain type of apartment will not 
be very serious when the population is 
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rapidly growing, thus adjusting within 
a short time to the too large structure. 
The construction of such houses must 
only stop for a certain period, and such 
a reaction on the part of investment 
will be a natural outcome of the forces 
in the market. Ina stationary or still 
more a decreasing city, the false invest- 
ment and consequently the loss are ir- 
remediable: there are and will be too 
many of these apartments. The same 
is true in the whole capital apparatus. 
The whole system in a capitalistic so- 
ciety of individual enterprise on a free 
and unregulated market had as one of 
its basic conditions a growing society. 
The retardation of increase will grossly 
augment the risks of all sorts of enter- 
prise and consequently hamper private 
investment. 

Investment will be depressed in 
another way, too. Ina society of the 
Swedish character, where the standard 
of living is continuously improving, the 
result will necessarily be a tendency to 
accumulate too much real capital, di- 
rectly or indirectly serving the needs 
of a formerly more common, lower 
standard, e.g., apartments of one room 
and kitchen—the type of apartments 
in which the majority of Swedish work- 
ing-class families actually live. When 
the national household is rapidly in- 
creasing, this fact does not disturb the 
rise of the standard and investment 
very much. Investment only has to 
be directed more to the other type of 
real capital, which is also the outcome 
of the forces of the market. When, on 
the other hand, population becomes 
-stationary and even more when it is 
starting to shrink, the whole situation 
is changed. To keep to the example 
above: The smaller apartment will be 
relatively very cheap and people will 
retain that standard of housing, even if 
and when they can afford to live in 
larger apartments and certainly should 
move upwards, were it not for the ex- 
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traordinary cheapness of the lower- 
standard apartments. The existing 
supply of apartments will then retard 
the raising of the standard of housing. 
The result will be a drying up of the 
very sources which on the demand 
side—and in the production demand 
as well—incite people to invest. 


Economic Progress RETARDED 


Now, modern theory of the cyclical 
movement in business and production 
has come to fix more and more atten- 
tion on investment as a driving force 
in economic progress. When, thus, a 
shrinking population is causing, in 
both ways mentioned, a slackening of 
investment, the result must be a slower 
rate of economic progress. 

There is a possibility, of course, that 
the state could decrease the invest- 
ment risks by central planning and in- 
vestment control. The state could 
also fill in the lack of investment by its 
own activity. And certainly, the 
trend in population is one of the strong- 
est forces promoting the socialistic 
ideas of state control in business and 
production. But in a country like 
Sweden, due to these dynamic factors, 
the downward trend in population will 
per se mean a tendency towards a de- 
pressed state of production, employ- 
ment, and, consequently, consumption. 
The investigation here referred to is 
now also specified as to labor market 
and agriculture. The fact that old 
people will predominate in a regres- 
sive population is shown to work in 
the same direction. Quite generally, 
young people will have an easier 
chance to “get in,” but they will meet 
greater difficulties in “getting on” and 
“getting upwards.” 

Adso, the psychological and cultural 
effects of a regressive population are 
shown to be disadvantageous. On the 
whole, and considering the effects in 
different spheres of national life in a 
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country like Sweden, the Population 
Commission has given rational reasons 
for the opinion that a stationary popu- 
lation is more advantageous than a 
shrinking one. 


DEPENDENT GROUPS 


If, then, the value premise for a posi- 
tive attitude towards a population pol- 
icy is thus well founded, the next ques- 
tion is the possible and appropriate 
means of such a policy. The discus- 
sion of the means ought naturally to be 
based on an analysis of the causes of 
the extreme birth control. In the 
present article I cannot attempt such 
an analysis. J only want to point out 
that the progress of birth control in 
Sweden obviously is very strongly re- 
lated to the industrialization and ra- 
tionalization of the whole economic life 
and its repercussions on the family in- 
stitution.® 

The economic motive for birth con- 
trol is very clear. There is here, as 
has already been remarked, a very 
striking conflict between the collective 
interest and individual interest. Fora 
population as a whole, the age groups 
to be supported include the old people 
as well as the children. In the indi- 
vidual family, on the other hand, only 
the children normally need support. 
Old people are supposed to live on their 
own earlier savings. The conflict is 
accentuated by the splitting up of the 
old three-generation family into gen- 
erational families, and, furthermore, by 
society’s taking over more and more 
the support of the old when their own 
means are too small to afford a decent 
livelihood. No couple under modern 
conditions finds a motive to have chil- 
dren in the prospect of thereby secur- 
ing support in old age. ° 

In principle there are now two ways 

For the sociological analysis of this prob- 


lem, see the last chapter of Kris i befolknings- 
frågan. 
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of resolving this conflict: Either (1) 
the burden of supporting the old must 
be laid on the young families by abol- 
ishing the whole structure of social sup- 
port for the aged, and, not to be for- 
gotten, by actually denying the aged 
their right to live on their own sav- 
ings, or (2) a large part of the economic 
burden of bringmg up children must 
be passed on from the individual fam- 
ily to society as a whole; 1.e., the bur- 
dens must be borne by the citizens as 
taxpayers regardless of their having 
children or not. Practically, only the 
second alternative needs, of course, to 
be discussed. 


Income TRANSFER 


The general method of population 
policy may therefore be described as 
the transfer of income from individ- 
uals and families without children to 
families with children. This state- 
ment is obvious, and generally agreed 
upon by all authors on the subject. 
The present population development 
will come to change the whole empha- 
sis in the discussion of economic dis- 
tribution. To the present time, the 
economic analysis has been restricted 
principally to the distribution between 
different occupational and social 
groups. In the future, the family 
point of view will be introduced as be- 
ing just as important or even more im- 
portant. 

If we agree on the necessity of a cer- 
tain redistribution within the popula- 
tion in order to mitigate the decrease 
in the standard of living, which, under 
modern conditions, results from having 
children, only a very small part of the 
problem is, however, solved. By what 
means should this income transfer be 
accomplished? I believe that the in- 
tensive study of this practical problem, 
which naturally deals very largely with 
family sociology and social policy in 
general and also with questions of ad- 
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ministration and public finance, con- 
stitutes the most original and also the 
most important contribution of our in- 
vestigations on population in Sweden. 
A detailed recapitulation is out of the 
question here, but some general prin- 
ciples guiding the Scandinavian popu- 
lation policy as to the means of 
the income transfer desired, must be 
stated. 

First, while in the dictatorial coun- 
tries the aim of population policy has 
been crudely declared to be to “stim- 
ulate” breeding of children, we have 
argued in a more sophisticated and 
roundabout way, saying that we only 
wanted to remove the hindrances pre- 
venting ordinary persons from follow- 
ing the natural urge to get married 
and have children. I fully realize that 
the reader may not quite see the differ- 
ence. The nuance is, however, not a 
‘mere play on words. It connotes a 
very important difference in the whole 
approach to the practical policy. We 
want a much more profound change in 
the social and economic basis of the 
family institution. The matter will be 
clarified in what follows. 

Second, we say that we are just as 
much and even more interested in the 
physical, intellectual, and moral qual- 
ity of the population than in its quan- 
tity. Now, at least in Sweden with its 
very homogeneous population, the 
quality does not depend on racial dif- 
-ferences but on the milieu, especially 
the living conditions of the young gen- 
eration. I refer here to the article on 
“The Standard of Living in Sweden” 
by Mr. Richard Sterner in this 
volume of THe Annars. From the 
data there given it is clear that a 
very great increase in the quality of 
the future generation could be secured 
if we only could provide families hav- 
ing children with better housing, nu- 
trition, health care, education, and 
similar aids to sound development. 
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BLENDING or AIMS 


One of the main principles in our 
present population policy is that the 
quantitative and the qualitative aims 
go hand in hand without the possibil- 
ity of a real conflict. If we, relying 
on the taxpayer, take care of the vari- 
ous needs of families having children, 
the result will be not only a higher 
standard of well-being for the children 
and a higher quality in the next gen- 
eration, but also the leveling of. the 
economic burden of bearing and bring- 
ing up children and consequently of 
the standard of life, in families with 
as compared to families without chil- 
dren. Asso very much is still lacking 
in the child welfare of our country, we 
can safely direct all our population pol- 
icy to the qualitative aim, and rely on 
the quantitative aim only as a general 
and broad argument for all such re- 
forms. 

The population policy will, there- 
fore, In practice turn out to be simply 
an intensification of the important part 
of social policy which bears upon the 
family and the children. Such a social 
policy is prophylactic or preventive, 
and not merely symptomatic or re- 
medial. In the beginning, social policy 
must of necessity always be restricted 
to the remedial phase. We must first 
take care of the actually distressed: 
the poor, the sick, the old, the alco- 
holics, the prostitutes, the criminals, 
and all other socio-pathological groups. 
That is but a social duty. Now, Swed- 
ish social policy is already rather well 
developed and has come through its 
initial phase. In fact, the remedial 
policy, though not fully matured, is at 
least fairly well under way. It is, 
them, quite logical that we should now 
be at the threshold of a new epoch in 
social policy, when we will strive not 
only to help in distress and cure de- 
fects, but also to prevent them. Such 
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a preventive policy must naturally be 


directed towards the family atid the 


children. It is in a much higher de- 
gree an “investment” in the personal 
capital of the country. It can there- 
fore be defended not only on grounds 
of charity and justice, like the older 
type of social policy, but also by rea- 
sons of national economy with human 
capital. 

- The population question has arisen, 
therefore, m Sweden at a very appro- 
priate time, and has developed as a 
strong urge for reforms with innate so- 
cial and economic motives. Such a 
social policy means that the state is 
spending money and care even upon 
families who are not economically dis- 
tressed. Further, as the quantitative 
population argument is for a general 
equalization of the economic burden 
of bringing up children, there is all the 
more reason to abolish “means tests” 
as far as possible, and look on social 
assistance not only as a relief of the 
poor but more generally as a demo- 
cratic and cooperative arrangement of 
certain parts of the consumption of the 
nation, motivated by reasons of eco- 
nomic rationality and efficiency and 
of collective solidarity for the growing 
generation of the people. Such a 
change from poor relief to general co- 
operation has, of course, very great 
financial implications, and cannot be 
accomplished at once. The tendency 
is, however, clearly visible in our pres- 
ent activity in the field of social re- 
forms. 

This coupling together of the quali- 
tative and the quantitative aims in 
population policy and, further, of pop- 
ulation policy as a whole with the still 
broader preventive social policy, being 
motivated by general reasons of na- 
tional economy and social welfare, has 
been of very great importance also po- 
litically in the fight to create a positive 
interest in the hearts of the people for 
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the fate of our population. Many cit- 
izens who should certainly—because of 
old prejudices or lack of intellectual ca- 
pacity or on other grounds—be diffi- 
cult to convert to a positive attitude 
on the population question, often show 
an immediate understanding when 
they see that the means of this policy 
correspond to what for decades they 
already have been striving for on other 
grounds. 

This solves also the otherwise diffi- 
cult problem of how to combine the 
horizontal redistribution of income 
among different types of families and 
the vertical redistribution among dif- 
ferent income classes. The solution 
is: certain services free for all children 
and for families without a means test, 
planned as a rational cooperation 
among citizens in a democratic coun- 
try on the principle of national solidar- 
ity, financed through the national 
budget and therefore paid for accord- 
ing to the prevalent principles for dis- 
tributing taxation according to capac- 


ity and ability. 


SUBSIDIES IN Kip 


A third and most important princi- 
ple is that we definitely prefer the re- 
distribution of incomes to be accom- 
plished through measures in natura 
(in kind) instead of in cash.” There 


-are great advantages in subsidizing 


housing and nutrition, organizing med- 
ical service, and making educational 
reforms, instead of giving family al- 
lowances in money. In this matter 
there is a certain difference between 
our family policy and that of France, 
Belgium, and other countries, where 
the system of family allowances has 

*For a recently published analysis of this 
problem I refer to an article “Kontant eller in 
natura i socialpolitiken,” Nationalekonomisk 
Tidskrift, Copenhagen, 1938. See also the last 
report of the Commission, Betänkande angående 
barnbeklédnadsbidrag, etc. (Statens off. utr. 
1988: 7), Chap. 5. 
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been warmly recommended.and in part 
established. 

The first reason for this third princi- 
ple is economy. Due to the very fac- 
tor of collective organization of a part 
of consumption, there is an element of 
rationalization in every social reform 
following the natura line, increasing 
the effectiveness and decreasing the 
costs. By organizing public health in- 
spection of school children we get much 
more “health consumption” than the 
individual families could ever purchase 
for the same money, if it were distrib- 
uted among them. By following the 
natura line, social policy can, further- 
more, be integrated rationally in the 
general economic policy. Housing pol- 
icy can be an efficient means of a cri- 
sis policy because of its effect on the 
volume of investment and therefore on 
labor demand. <A nutrition program 
can be incorporated in our agricultural 
policy, which constantly has to over- 
come the difficulty of overproduction. 
This means that what is given to the 
families with children is largely pro- 
vided out of means of production 
which are otherwise unemployed or 
which represent an otherwise wasteful 
overcapacity. 

But there are also other reasons for 
the natura feature. Only in this way 
is it possible to guarantee that the al- 
Jowances are used for the good of 
the children. Money allowances are 
merely added to the total family in- 
come and are distributed over the 
whole family budget. In order to get 
the maximum qualitative effect, the al- 
lowances must be attached to specific 
consumption deemed to be essential 
for improving the milieu of the chil- 
dren. Itis, on the other hand, obvious 


that cash allowances should have the 


greatest ammediate effect on the birth 
rate. But that is so just because they 
are not reserved for the children but 
can be used for the needs of the par- 
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ents. Therefore, cash allowances must 
be most efficient in the quantitative 
respects for the “undesirable” parents 
who care least about their offspring. 
Here is a point where there seems to 
be a conflict between the qualitative 
and the quantitative aims. As we are 
placing the qualitative aim first, we do 
not believe we should abandon the 
natura policy just because it is less ef- 
ficient with regard to the birth rate. 
We believe, further, that in the long 
run this policy, which looks toward a 
more profound reform of the economic 
basis of family life, will be more effi- 
cient even in a quantitative respect. 


DEFENSE OF BIRTH CONTROL 


A fourth principle is that birth con- 
trol shall be frankly declared to be 
good in itself. We do not want to keep 
up the birth rate by causing the birth 
of unwanted children, who have to 
thank ignorance or bad luck for their 
existence. As I have already said, 
practically all married people are uti- 
lizing some sort of birth control, and 
more efficient means are rapidly 
spreading. Even if we should wish to 
do so, we should certainly not succeed 
in raising the birth rate by trying to 
hinder birth control. The Population 
Commission has been very outspoken 
on this point. In its Report on the 
Sexual Question the Commission has 
presented an intensive discussion de- 
fending birth control as a general prac- 
tice, and not least in marriages which 
want a normal number of children and 
in which the spacing of the births is 
highly important. 

The Commission has therefore 
strongly urged the repeal of the laws 
hindering sale of and propaganda for 
contraceptives, which were promul- 
gated in 1910. It has further proposed 
a comprehensive scheme of school and 
adult education in sexual matters, in 
which information on rational methods 
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of birth control should have due place. 
The Commission sees in these reforms 
an act of human honor and truth. To 
have laws that contradict people’s nor- 
mal behavior and personal beliefs is 
said to be a way of undermining the 
morals of the nation. Such laws there- 
fore counteract their own aims. Only 
when this whole field is cleansed of 
public hypocrisy, when birth control 
is declared to be good in itself, and 
thus the natural advantage of rational 
means over less efficient or damaging 
means is admitted—only then will it 
be possible to fight successfully by 
truthful education and social reforms 
the extreme extension of birth control 
which is now endangering the happi- 
ness and well-bemg of the individual 
family and the survival of the nation. 
This policy is the only method appro- 
priate in an enlightened democracy. 
‘It may be mentioned that the pro- 
grammatic report of the Commission 
on the Sexual Question, which itself 
clearly violates still existing law for- 
bidding the public recommendation of 
contraceptives, is not only unanimous 
on the part of the Commission but 
also agreed to by its advisory council 
on medical questions and its council 
on the ethics of the population prob- 
lem, in which the church and conserva- 
tive opinion are strongly represented. 


REVERSAL OF PUBLIC OPINION 


It has, on the whole, been of con- 
siderable and far-reaching importance 
that the population question in Scan- 
dinavia has been taken up from the po- 
litical left and that the initiative has 
been entirely in the hands of persons 
who would never think of compromis- 
ing the ideals of an enlightened social 
democracy. Only because of that im- 
portant fact can one understand how 
it was possible within a short time to 
change so considerably and in a posi- 
tive direction the views of the liberal 
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intellectuals and the socialist working 
class. It must be remembered that in 
these circles the crude neo-Malthusian 
doctrine had reached the point of be- 
ing nearly self-evident, and that the 
news of the population policy of Ger- 
many and Italy had only awakened in 
Sweden an utter distaste for the mere 
idea of having a positive interest in 
population questions. The recent dis- 
cussion of our population problems 
has, therefore, meant a very definite 
reversal of public opinion. 

An interesting example of this re- 
markable fact that population policy in 
Scandinavia has been incorporated in 
a liberal instead of a reactionary sys- 
tem of political thinking, and that it 
has even given a more positive content 
to liberal ideas, is afforded by the 
events within the realm of the always 
burning problem of women’s work. 
In Scandinavia, too, during the crisis 
new attacks on women’s right to work 
occurred, and especially on the right 
of married women. Quite often these 
attacks were in a vague way defended 
with population arguments and family 
reasons. However, when the popula- 
tion question was seriously raised and 
the institution of the family thor- 
oughly analyzed in its dependence on 
modern economic development, it 
turned out that the population argu- 
ment was instead a powerful argument 
for women’s right to work. 

The success was so complete in the 
very first encounter that the conserva- 
tive party in its population motion in 
the Riksdag in the spring of 1935 de- 
clared that it was no longer proper to 
raise barriers against married women 
in work, but rather to protect them. 
The very first report of the Swedish 
Population Commission also put forth 
proposals to safeguard married women 
in public service agamst being dis- 
missed and to increase for all women 
in public service, both married and un- 
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married, the part of. salary retained ' 


when absent on leave for childbirths. 
The proposals were passed by the 
Riksdag of 1936 without protest. 


Various REFORMS 


Besides the reports and proposals 
already mentioned, the Swedish Pop- 
ulation Commission has worked out 
plans for a large number of social re- 
forms, all having the primary aim of 
raising the standard of the care and 
welfare of children. All our proposals 
except the very last ones, which are 
now under consideration, have been 
accepted by the government and voted 
by the Riksdag. 

Without any intention of giving a 
detailed list, and still less an intensive 
discussion, some general remarks on 
these actual reforms may be added. 
Already during the first year the Com- 
mission proposed a thorough reform of 
maternity care, rationalizing it tech- 
nically and reducing the charges for the 
patients. The charge in the maternity 
hospitals will now be only one Swedish 
krona per day, calculated to corre- 
spond to the cost of food but nothing 
more. Every mother with an income 
under a certain limit, set high enough 
to include 92 per cent of all mothers, is 
given by the state 75 kr. to cover cer- 
tain extra costs of childbirth. Moth- 
ers in distress are given extra help up 
to 300 kr. 

For the preventive health work for 
mothers and children, a network of 
state institutions covering the whole 
country is being organized. In these 
dispensaries all mothers will get advice 
free of cost from public medical offi- 
cers and nurses. 

Young couples wanting to marry 
can secure a loan from the state up to 
1,000 kr. for initial marital costs. This 
last measure was partly motivated by 
the desire to reduce installment buy- 
ing. 
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Taxation is being revised to give 
families with children larger deduc- 
tions than they formerly enjoyed. 

Widows and invalids are given cer- 
tain allowances for their children. Un- 
married and divorced mothers are 
given certain sums advanced out of 
state funds, which are then exacted 
from the fathers, but at the risk of the 
state and not of the mothers. These 
two last reforms were planned by a 
special committee. 


Hovusine 


A special commission in close coop- 
eration with the Population Commis- 
sion has been working on the housing 
problem with the intention of dirèct- 
ing the housing subsidies more and 
more towards helping families with 
many children. When the Housing 
Commission proposed this change of 
approach, intensive housing statistics 
were prepared as a basis for discussion 
and planning. The overcrowding in 
which these families live was thus 
shown quantitatively. Our general 
arguments are the following: (1) Fam- 
ilies with many children are, more than 
other families, living in poor apart- 
ments, The increase of the number 
of children is leading to overcrowd- 
ing. (2) As income is not increasing 
with the size of the family, these fami- 
lies are most in need of help. (3) Bad 
housing conditions have more serious 
effects on children than on adults. 

In this country as in other countries, 
housing subsidies have hitherto never 
succeeded in helping the group of the 
population which could be deemed to 
be most in need. By concentrating 
our efforts on families with many chil- 
dren, we are helping a group which the 
ordimary citizen finds most worthy of 
assistance. That means that we are 
getting strong popular support for the 
policy in all classes, which is of highest 
importance in a progressive democ- 
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racy. It means also that the money. 


from public funds is.spent for construc- 
tion of the more roomy type of apart- 
ments, which is necessary if the com- 
position of the housing supply shall 
not be too much a-hindrance in the 
way of raising the space-standard. 

_ Following our general principles, 
this subvention is not restricted to the 
distressed families, but the income 
limit is fixed at such a height that 
nearly the whole working class falls 
within the scheme. For a more de- 
tailed description of this housing. pol- 
icy inaugurated in our population pol- 
icy, I refer to the article on housing 
in this volume by Mr. Alf Johansson, 
who has served as chief secretary and 
most active member of the Housing 
Commission. 


NUTRITIONAL AND OTHER AID 


As this is being written, the Popu- 
lation Commission has published two 
new reports, one on nutrition and 
another on the support of poor fami- 
lies with many children. In the report 
on nutrition 8 the Commission is pro- 
posing: (1) that all mothers and chil- 
dren under school age shall be given 
preventive food and medicines free of 
cost on the prescription of physicians 
at the above-mentioned dispensaries; 
- (2) that all children in public schools 
shall be provided daily with a meal, 
composed in a scientific way to guar- 
antee the food standard of the children 
(and also medicines, if they need 
-them); (3) that all families with three 
or more children, and all other fami- 
lies with children whose father is un- 
employed or poor or dead, or whose 
mother is unmarried, divorced, or 
otherwise in difficulties, shall receive a 
considerable discount when buying 
protective food of which there is over- 
supply in agriculture and which we 


` $ Betänkande i naringsfrdgan (Statens off, utr. 
1938: 6). 
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now have to dump on foreigù markets. 
It means actually relieving these fami- 
lies from the burden of subsidizing 
agriculture. 

All these, measures for raising the 
nutritional standard are motivated pri- 
marily by their qualitative effects on 
the growing generation. -From this 
point of view they mean an investment 
in the human capital of the nation. 
At the same time, they mean a con- 
siderable relief of the economic bur- 
dens of bringing up children, and thus 
reduce the economic motive for child- 
lessness. Most important is, however, 
that we are: also able to incorporate 
these measures as rational means in 
our agricultural policy. From the last 
point of view, the real economic costs 
of the reforms are not nearly so large 
as the financial; for our agriculture is 
endangered by oversupply. which we 
otherwise have to keep from the na- 
tional markets by devices which are 
very expensive. ‘These measures rep- 
resent a sort of “national dumping,” 
proposed as an alternative to interna- 
tional dumping or to checking produc- 
tion. 

In the other report mentioned, the 
Commission presents a scheme of dis- 
tributing shoes and clothing free of 
cost to families with children on a low 
income level. In this report is also 
proposed a reform of the whole poor 
law system in so far as children are in- 
volved, and a plan is sketched for re- 
organizing the whole field of child wel- 
fare work by: the communes. 

It may be mentioned that the Pop- 
ulation Commission has now under 
way a national scheme for taking bet- 
ter care of children under school age 
by increasing the number cf “nursery 
schools” and improving their hygienic 
and pedagogical standards, thus reliev- 
ing working mothers, children in over- 
crowded apartments, lonely children, 
and so on. The idea is to give state 
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subventions large enough so that the 
children can be cared for, just as is al- 
ready the case in the public schools, 
free of cost to all parents. ‘To guaran- 
tee the standard, public inspection will 
be prescribed and the training colleges 
for teachers reformed. In the same 
way a scheme will be presented for 
creating, by state subvention, play- 
grounds for the children in the cities, 
with competent teachers and nurses, 
and summer camps in the country and 
at the lakes. 


A POLITICAL Forecast 


The last legislative session of the 
Riksdag was named a “session for 
mothers and children.” Certainly 
éven during the next years the discus- 
sion of these last reforms and the grad- 
ual work of putting the plans into ef- 
fect will have considerable interest. 

To close this short account of an im- 
portant feature of recent Swedish pol- 
icy with a political forecast—which 
naturally must be taken with many 
reservations, since the unforeseen is al- 
ways possible—it is my personal opin- 
ion that there will be a certain slacken- 
ing, for a short time, of interest in the 
population question. 

My reasons are, briefly, the follow- 
ing: Psychologically, an intense inter- 
est is usually followed by a reaction. 
The average Swedish citizen will, fur- 
thermore, feel relieved of the pressure 
of the problem simply by the fact that 
extensive reforms, proposed by the 
Population Commission, are being dis- 
cussed and gradually set in motion. 
Due to the abnormal age distribution, 
the population will, moreover, go on 
increasing, although very slowly, for 
some years. The general public will 
never quite grasp the statisticians’ 
analysis of true reproduction. The 
crude figures for the birth rate have, 
furthermore, come to a temporary 
standstill because of the age distribu- 
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tion and the boom. The crude mar- 
riage rate is actually increasing very 
considerably on account of the same 
causes. The unsophisticated person— 
who represents much of the public 
opinion even in a country with the in- 
tensive adult education of Sweden— 
will, therefore, think that the drop in 
nativity has stopped and that the 
trend is turning. He will feel com- 
fortable. The reason why he is wrong 
has been briefly stated above. 

It is certainly not for me to doubt 
the effectiveness of the reforms now 
being inaugurated. They certainly 
work in the right direction. Many of 
the reforms now being carried out in 
Sweden, as, e.g., the common school- 
meal, were two or three years ago 
considered very irresponsible utopian 
suggestions, which certainly the re- 
spectable expert or politician was not 
in a position to back. But although the 
present measures are radical in com- 
parison with old conventions, they are 
rather futile compared with the thor- 
ough reconstruction of the economic 
basis for the family institution which 
in a country like Sweden is necessary 
in order to save the family from ster- 
ility and the population from van- 
ishing. We must remember the dem- 
ocratic structure of Sweden, deeply 
penetrating the whole outlook on life, 
and the intense popular education, 
spreading, with thesupport ofthe state, 
hygienic and cultural ideals about 
what a decent standard of living 
means. This standard is incompatible 
with having a normal number of chil- 
dren. IJ refer again to the most impor- 
tant investigations on the standard of 
living in Swedish families, which has 
been carried out by Mr. Richard 
Sterner, the results of which he has 
summed up in another article in the 
present volume. 

In a stationary population the non- 
sterile marriage must produce four 
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children. If the ordinary workers, 
farmers, city clerks, and all other per- 
sons of small means, making up nine- 
tenths and more of the people, are not 
to feel themselves inclined by mere 
prudence and responsibility to deviate 
from this population policy, very much 
greater changes of the distribution in 
the interest of the children must be 
effected. For reforms of this compass, 
public opinion is certainly not pre- 
pared. Because of this, and as the 
trend downwards is very strong, the 
decline of births will continue. 


REVIVAL OF THE POPULATION 
QUESTION 


The population question will, there- 
fore, be a burning one again, probably 
right after the next major depression. 
The cyclical fall of the birth rate will 
then have cumulated with the trend-— 
just as the cyclical rise is now coun- 
terbalancing the trend—and will have 
produced a new and still more alarm- 
ing minimum. At about the same 
time the figure for total population will 
culminate and the actual decline of 
population slowly start. That will 
mean a great deal to the ordinary cit- 
izen, who has never understood our 
learned discussion of abnormal age 
distribution and related phenomena, 
but who will then get all the wisdom 
ina moment. The pressure of the old 
age group will also increase, and so will 
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the effects on building industry of the 
approaching arrest in the rise of the 
number of families. On the whole, 
the changes in age distribution will 
cause difficulties in agriculture and in 
other important sectors of national 
economy. 

This revival of the population ques- 
tion will be a definitive one. After- 
wards the population question will 
dominate our whole economic and so- 
cial policy. I do not guarantee that 
the Swedish people will have the nec- 
essary courage, the clear-sightedness, 
and the generosity to accomplish 
major distributional reforms, reserv- 
ing an appropriate share of the 
national dividend for the children 
and their parents, which will then 
be obviously demanded—but I hope 
sO. 
The discussion of the last years and 
moderate success in considerably di- 
recting social policy aright have, how- 
ever, prepared the ground for such a 
peaceful revolution in the minds of our 
people and in actual social policy. 

Science has its part to do. Its im- 
portance for social policy will certainly 
not be very great in itself. It becomes 
a force only in conjunction with the 
irresistible claims arising out of a sit- 
uation and a development which, by 
common opinion, is deemed to be dis- 
astrous and which therefore must be 
prevented. 
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Swedish Women in Industry aiid at Home 


By Atva MYRDAL 


URING the rapid industrializa- 
tion of Sweden the status of 
Swedish women has been revolution- 
ized. Their economic standard, their 
legal status, their civil rights, their 
daily work environment, and their 
general attitude to life are all closer to 
a complete equality with those of men 
than in most other countries. The de- 
velopment of the status of women in 
the Swedish social system may there- 
fore serve as an example of what a de- 
mocracy in our epoch has succeeded in 
bringing about in a sphere where the 
old binds the new with the strongest 
ties of tradition, and where sentimen- 
tal attitudes have held out longest 
against clear thinking. 


BACKGROUND or FEMINISM 


_ In this sketch it is impossible to pre- 
sent the entire panorama which prop- 
erly ought to be given, of the great 
waves of social changes which have 
brought changes in the world of 
women. We shall desist entirely from 
attempting to present a historical out- 
line of the women’s emancipation 
movement in Sweden. There, as in 
all other countries, this movement 
contained no primary driving force, 
but may rather be regarded as a reac- 
tion arising from the important social 
and economic changes which dislo- 
cated the foundations of women’s life. 
The emancipation ideas have therefore 
not been just an expression of a form 
of liberalism and humanitarianism 
which demanded greater and greater 
breathing space. Feminism has not 
been engaged in a war of aggression 
to conquer territories previously ruled 
by men, but has ensconced itself in a 
defensive position to preserve, to re- 


conquer, or to replace occupational 
tasks and means of power of which in- 
dustrialization deprived women. 

In such a manner the interpretation 
should be made of the movement 
which has in Sweden advanced in four 
great stages, and which has formally 
succeeded in all, i.e.: first to achieve 
economic emancipation and liberty of 
work for women, then to open the edu- 
cational establishments to them, after- 
wards to secure political franchise, and 
finally to defend the married woman’s 
right to work. 

Here our efforts will be directed to 
following the revolution in the status 
of women in its parallel development 
in the family and on the labor market. 
These two evolutionary phenomena 
must be taken together. It cannot be 
denied that women have been of old, 
and still are, more closely bound up 
with the fate of the family institution 
than are men. Changes in the family 
are therefore of primary importance 
for an understanding of the changes in 
the status of women in the labor mar- 
ket and in civil life. In Sweden the 
institutional form of the family has 
been determined by agricultural con- 
ditions. In an agricultural commu- 
nity the family comprises the most 
essential social organization; but in in- 
dustrialized Sweden, the family has 
ceased to a considerable degree to fur- 
nish the predominant setting for the 
productive efforts of the individual. 
Therefore a crisis has arisen for the 
family institution and thereby for 
women. 

AS late as two generations ago three- 
quarters of the Swedish population de- 
rived its living from agriculture, but 
today little more than one-third lives 
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in an agricultural economy. » From the 
point of view of work in the home, the 
change has been still greater, as even 
the families depending on urban occu- 
pations in the old days conformed to 
an economic type which much re- 
sembled that of the farmers. On the 
other hand, strong elements. of market 
and money economy have been in- 
fused into the modern farming system. 
A labor differentiation has thereby 
arisen, the first effects of which took 
quite different forms for men and 
women respectively. 


Tas Famiy Unm 


Previously, both labor conditions 
and economic status were considerably 
more homogeneous for the two sexes. 
The family circle was the most impor- 
tant social setting for both of them. 
As children and unmarried persons, 
they were preparing themselves for 
an occupational hfe of the same kind 
as that of their parents. Grown-up 
and married, they were both family 
breadwinners. Both contributed with 
productive work according to a divi- 
sion of labor which hardly gave occa- 
sion to a higher or lower evaluation of 


.~ male or female work. The men were 


“chiefly responsible for work in fields 


‘and forests, and for long-distance 


transportation of goods; the women, 
for indoor work, the garden, wool and 
flax dressing, milking, care of the small 


s animals—-often for the entire farm 


* 


stock—and, in addition, for the man- 
agement of the food stores and the 
making of clothes. Both spheres of 
work demanded professional skill, or- 
ganizational ability, and long-term 
planning. Both yielded incomes 
which were relatively independently 
administered by each of the marriave 
partners, even though it was clear by 
agreement or tradition which expenses 
each should meet. . 

This economic function of the fam- 
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ily has been fundamentally changed. 
The slogan of the entire process of in- 
dustrialization may be said to have 
been, “From family to individual!” 
The men were the first to free their 
labor power from the family unit, then 
the unmarried women—the daughters 
—and now it would appear that the 
married women also are beginning in 
increasingly large numbers to follow 
their old working tasks in the latter’s 
journey from the family household to 
the specialized labor market. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE FOR WOMEN 


This basic change in economic life 
—the exodus from the home to the 
labor market—exerted an important 
re-creative influence upon many hu- 
man relations in Sweden, as elsewhere. 
For women, the change signified in the 
first place that they- were left more 
alone with the task of looking after 
and bringing up the children, since the 
men ceased to use the home as a place 
of work, and it could no longer fulfill ` 
educational functions in the same nat- 
ural manner as hitherto. In both ht- 
erature and public opinion in Sweden 
it can be seen how this change has 
been reflected in a tendency to idealize 
the circumstance of motherhood more 
and more, and to place a smaller and 
smaller value on the place of the father 
in the inner life of the family. 

In the second place, the change 
which occurred signified the rise of a 
previously unknown family mainte- 
nance condition. Previously all mem- 
bers of the family had created for 
themselves a right to consumption 
through their participation in the pro- 
ductive work of the family. Since the 
father of the house now often became 
the only income-earner in the family, 
his duty to support wife and children 
awoke to consciousness, and this gave 
rise to a displacement of power to the 
advantage of the man and the disad- 
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vantage of the woman and 'the chil- 
dren. This change also is reflected m 
various cultural documents. As an 
example, it may be mentioned that a 
maintenance obligation towards rela- 
tives was first expressly postulated in 
Swedish law in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. This obligation has 
become more and more of a dilemma 
under industrialized conditions, for as 
the costs of living per individual grow 
with a rising standard, it becomes all 
the more paradoxical that the indi- 
vidual income, which does not grow in 
proportion to maintenance burdens, 
shall be stretched to cover these bur- 
dens in all their varied comprehensive- 
ness. It is beginning to be appreci- 
ated in Sweden that this problem is a 
serious question for the future of the 
family, as the number of children is 
declining. 

In the third place, the change in the 
economic function of the family signi- 
fies that the profitableness of marriage 
has gradually been brought mto ques- 
tion. Under agricultural conditions 
the institution of marriage was eco- 
nomically profitable; under present 
conditions, on the contrary, marriage 
in an urban household is regarded as 
inducing an increase of expenditure 
instead of income, if the wife is to de- 
vote herself entirely to the manage- 
ment of the home. In this respect the 
development of affairs raises another 
serious question, that of the future of 
marriage itself. 

Finally, the change in the family’s 
productive function signifies that do- 
mestic work demands a smaller and 
smaller amount of labor. On this 
point a direct statistical comparison 
can be made with the aid of the de- 
tailed census reports. The number of 
persons engaged in domestic work (i.e., 
the number of married women without 
any given special occupation, plus the 
number of female servants) to every 
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hundred persons (men and women) in 
other occupations was 108 in 1880, 91 
in 1890, 73 in 1900, 66 in 1910, 56 in 
1920, and 52 in 19380. 

No attempt has been made to form 
an economic estimate and comparison 
of household work yesterday and to- 
day. Probably no statistical compari- 
son could be made, as far too many in- 
tangible values in weight, measure, 
and money enter into what has been 
and is being done in the home. It can 
only be generally stated that much 
labor has been transferred from the 
home and that the remaining domestic 
work has been facilitated. On the 
other hand, the increased standard of 
living has imposed new demands. As 
a result of the high level of public 
education and extensive educational 
propaganda, greater pains have come 
to be taken with hygiene, diet, furnish- 
ings, child welfare and home comforts. 
Housewives are devoting themselves 
more to tasks of a personal and hu- 
man welfare nature. The conclusions 
which can be drawn from a comparison 
must therefore be given a vague for- 
mulation to the effect that domestic 
work is tending increasingly to become 
part-time work, but that the stage of 
development at which we have now 
arrived cannot be fixed. 


CHANGES IN FAMILY FUNCTIONS 


In order to obtain a somewhat more 
concrete conception of the decreasing 
importance of domestic work, the 
other functions of the family must be 
examined and an attempt must be 
made to judge whether they require 
less effort now than formerly. 


Protective function 


‘The protective function of the fam- 
ily has been taken over by the commu- 
nity toa very large extent. An exten- 
sive system of medical care, sickness 
insurance, old age pensions, and insti- 
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tutional care for the physically or men- 
tally handicapped and for invalids, has 
liberated the family household from a 
heavy burden of work, but has of 
course also diminished the family’s 
“importance,” if the latter is regarded 
from the angle of expediency. Even 
though comparisons are taken from no 
earlier period than 1860, the number of 
beds in the hospitals has undergone a 
manifold increase. In 1860 the popu- 
lation of Sweden was 3,823,732 and 
the number of hospital beds for the 
physically ill was 3,171, while the num- 
ber in the mental hospitals was 1,008. 
In 1930 the population was 6,241,798, 
the number of beds in the hospitals for 
physical illnesses 26,074, and in the 
mental hospitals 20,990. In relation 
to the population, the number of hos- 
pital beds for the physically ill has in- 
creased from one per 1,206 persons to 
one per 239 persons, and the number of 
beds for the mentally sick from one 
per 3,992 persons to one per 297 per- 
sons. ‘The decline in the protective 
function of the family may be illus- 
trated by these figures, although it has 
also become noticeable in several other 
directions. Even childbirth no longer 
takes place so often in the home: 46 
per cent of all children born in 1934 
were born in maternity hospitals or 
similar institutions. 


Biological function 


The biological function is touched 
upon in this connection. The task of 
propagating the race has undergone 
great limitations, and the work, trou- 
bles, and absorption of women has 
been correspondingly limited. Unfor- 
tunately it is not possible to make a 
direct comparison between the earlier 
and present sizes of the family; but the 
figures as to the number of births may 
serve as some guide for an estimate of 
the former and the present importance 
of motherhood. (See Table 1.) These 
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TABLE 1 
Childbearmg Women per 
Year 1,000 Married Women 
15-45 Years of Age 

1751-60..........0. 305.7 
1801-10. ........... 276.0 
1851-60. ...... 296.4 
1961-70. oi igacanes 289.5 
1871-80. ........... 300.9 
1881-90, oie eas 291.8 
1891~1900.......... 276.1 
1901-10. 0 ce ec cas 258.6 
1911-20, 211.5 
BA! A Cy ae 155.4 
OS Use tend ee 124.1 
BOOS > 664 GA Ke Geen 113.5 


figures imply that during the whole of 
the nineteenth century, nearly one 
married woman in three under the age 
of 45 spent some time annually in 
childbed, but that this is the case now 
for only about one married woman in 
nine. 

Unable to serve as a historical com- 
parison but illustrative of current con- 
ditions are data from the special cen- 
sus of population in Sweden in 1936, 
which was undertaken precisely in or- 
der to elucidate the present population 
and female problems. It has thereby 
been revealed that 88 per cent of all 
existing marriages contracted since 
1900 are childless, in the sense that 
they have no children under the age 
of 16: 29.6 per cent have one child, 
17.3 per cent have two children, 8.0 per 
cent three children, and 7.1 per cent 
four or more children. As these fig- 
ures, taken by and large, must be said 
to apply to women of an age at which 
they are able to work, they constitute 
eloquent witness to the decline of ac- 
tive motherhood. If, instead, all mar- 
ried women of all ages are counted and 
the age limit for “children” is extended 
to 18 years, no fewer than 41.2 per 
cent of the married women would have 
been “childless” and 25.2 per cent 
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would have had only one child, in 
1932, according to a theoretical cal- 
culation. 

As the marriage rate in Sweden is 
already low, it can be approximately 
established that only every fifth adult 
woman has any child at all to look 
after, and that only every twelfth 
woman is mother of a family of at least 
three children. If such facts are taken 
into account, the ideas of what is the 
woman’s essential object in life must 
become rather hesitant. 

The decline in the task of mother- 
hood must also be regarded in rela- 
tion to the increased length of life of 
women. The great average increase 
in the duration of life will not be re- 
ferred to here, as it essentially depends 
upon a decrease in infant mortality. 
But an increase has also taken place 
in the average duration of life remain- 
ing after the age of 25 years. During 
the ten-year period 1841-1850 it was, 
in average figures, 38.25 years for 
married and unmarried women jointly; 
for 1861-1870 it reached a level 40 
years; but for the period 1921-1930 it 
was 46.43 years for married women. 
Motherhood is tending to become a 
shorter and shorter episode in a longer 
and longer life. However intensively 
the care of children may be carried out 
during their years of minority, this 
work cannot be prolonged so as to 
take up as large a share of the mother’s 
life as formerly. 


Training function 


The child care and training function 
of the family has likewise been trans- 
ferred to a great extent to communal 
institutions. In a land like Sweden, 
where the elementary school has been 
obligatory since 1842, and where there 
are no other illiterates than idiots and 
mental defectives, all education is car- 
ried on outside the home. 

Similarly, occupational instruction 
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has been transferred to institutions of 
various kinds. Crafts are not so often 
as formerly handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. The pursuits of 
the farmer and the craftsman were 
once taught in the home. Today 
there are not only state and communal 
occupational schools for well-nigh all 
special trades; agriculture and domes- 
tic work are also taught in increasing 
degree by agricultural and domestic 
schools, or at any event in the continu- 
ation schools emphasizing occupa- 
tional instruction which may have, 
inter alia, an agricultural or a domestic 
course. It may be said with regard to 
all education and occupational train- 
ing that the family is today lacking in 
importance. 

The family still retains the training 
of character, and interest in parent ed- 
ucation and child study is also grow- 
ing in Sweden. Furthermore, Swed- 
ish mothers take charge of the children 
in preschool years to perhaps a greater 
extent than do American mothers. 
In the whole country there are only 
about 7,000 places in day nurseries, 
nursery schools, and kindergartens, 
which equals approximately one place 
for 30 children in the urban communi- 
ties. 

On the other hand, Swedish mothers 
have at their disposal a considerably 
greater number of domestic servants 
than could be reckoned with in an 
American comparison. Even though, 
unfortunately, domestic servants are 
not most often to be found in families 
with several children, it nevertheless 
remains an important fact with re- 
spect to the equalization of the burden 
of domestic work, that there is about 
one domestic servant to six married 
women in Sweden. 


Recreational function 


- An effort has been made above to 
present as concrete a picture as pos- 
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sible of the changes and the situation 
as to women’s work inthe home. For 
the sake of completeness, mention 
should also be made of the recreational 
function of the family, in the service 
of which Swedish housewives expend 
unstinted labor upon the adornment 
of the home, upon preparing food for 
guests, and the like. The personal 
and sexual functions of the family 
have not changed in any way, a cir- 
cumstance which is of importance in 
judging the question of women’s work 
in the home. The tendency towards 
greater respect, greater equality, and 
greater claims to mutuality in sexual 
relations both within and without 
marriage, has nevertheless, from a gen- 
eral standpoint, raised the estimation 
of women; and above all has increased 
their self-esteem. 


LIBERATION AND HAZARD 


There has been accomplished a 
mighty revolution which has liberated 
the overwhelming majority of unmar- 
ried women from that domestic work 
to which they formerly applied them- 
selves in some family——-whether it was 
that of their parents, of a relative, or 
of some other household—and has en- 
abled them instead to seek an occupa- 
tion and a livelihood upon the labor 
market. But married women also 
have been faced by the same eventful 
revolution, with the question of 
whether domestic work can sufficiently 
provide them with a task, an aim in 
life, economic security, and social 
values. 

In this connection it deserves to be 
mentioned that divorce risks have in- 
creased by approximately tenfold dur- 
ing the lifetime of recent generations. 
During the years 1861-1870, an aver- 
age of 4.9 marriages were dissolved as 
against 1,000 new marriages; but dur- 
ing the years 1931-1935, the corre- 
sponding figure was 56. As there are 
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in general very few divorces between 
members of the agricultural popula- 
tion, divorce risks among the other 
social groups and occupational sec- 
tions of the population are essentially 
higher than the average suggests. 

The most lively uneasiness is being 
caused in the Swedish world of women 
today by the problem of the married 
women. Both the great housewives 
movement and the other numerous 
and powerful associations of women 
are conscious of future hazards, but, in 
justice, it may be said of them that 
they are aiming both to defend old 
values and to create an adjustment to 
new demands. 


INFERIOR WORKING STATUS OF 
WOMEN 


If, instead, the work and status of 
women is regarded from the stand- 
point of the labor market and civil 
life, the picture which has just been 
given will be supplemented. Working 
women have increased in number and 
have penetrated an increasing number 
of spheres of labor. Their entry into 
industrial life has, however, not paral- 
leled that of men. At every stage 
women have been made subject to spe- 
cial conditions, exceptional rules, and 
traditions, which have all been linked 
up with the stronger attachment of 
women to the family. 

The women’s choice of occupation 
has always been more shortsighted, 
because their future has been planned 
and is planned with a certain regard 
to the possibility of marriage, which 
most often brings with it a change of 
occupation and which often holds out 
the enticement of security of liveli- 
hood. The occupational training of 
women has appeared less profitable, 
because the work of earning a living 
has been looked upon as transitory. 
The occupational mobility of women 
has been slighter, because, as daugh- 
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ters, women in former times ‘were less 
free to leave their parental homes, and 
because married women at least are 
still directed to such work as can be 
obtained within the same district as 
that of their husbands. Women’s 
wages have been smaller, because they 
have produced a supply of labor with 
a different economic margin from that 
of men, on the ground of their partial 
maintenance as daughters and wives. 
Finally, professional ambition and or- 
ganized solidarity of women has been 
less than that of men, because earning 
a living has not been regarded as such 
an essential feature of the life of 
women—their belief in destiny has 
been coupled with something other 
than individual prowess. 

In this light must be seen all the 
information which can be obtaimed 
from old and new material concerning 
the presence and the conditions of 
women in the labor market. The ma- 
jority of women seeking work went of 
old to occupations requiring a smaller 
amount of skill. Domestic service, 
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agriculture, and industrial work stood 
open to women, but the pursuits which 
were in former times surrounded with 
special qualifications, such as handi- 
crafts, commerce, and the professions, 
were in general closed to them. The 
emancipation movement therefore pri- 
marily aimed at opening these very 
occupational spheres for women. It 
may be kept in mind that women have 
never fought to enter gainful occupa- 
tions in greater numbers, but they 
have fought to be able to apply them- 
selves to qualified work. 

The most important spheres of work 
and the position of women therein will 
be touched upon in turn in the follow- 
ing pages. An occasional backward 
glance will be made when this is of 
special interest. As a general back- 
ground, however, the picture shown 
in Table 2 of the occupational distribu- 
tion of women according to the last 
population census should be borne in 
mind. An attempt has been made 
to collate the details with the great- 
est possible regard to socially rele- 


TABLE 2 


Occupational Divisions, 1930 


Agriculture and related work.................. 
Domestic work. .......00cc cc cece ree eaees nie 
Formerly occupied persons and doubtful........ 
Workers in industry, handicrafts, warehouses, etc 
Entrepreneurs and foremen in industry, trade, ete 
Workers in trade and commerce............... 
Hotels and restaurants, entrepreneurs and personnel.................. 
Medical and social welfare...............00 0005 
Office and administrative personnel............ 
Education osoen ia nar oe E aaea 
Capitalists and house owners...............005 
Postal, telegraph, and telephone personnel...... 
Transportation. ..............0c00008- PEENE 
Caretakers at schools, institutions, etc.......... 
State and communal service not previously mentioned... .. eE 
Literary and artistic professions. .............. 
Religious welfare... 0.0.00... aunan ccceeneeees 
National defense services..........0...0 0000 e eae 
Lawyers: ch ceedsntdt eye atinan ventas ceed 


Women Men 
ey oe ee ee eee 241,182 710,703 
ee ee ee eee 205,528 3,304 
ee Teen ee eee re en 170,998 133,206 
Gnd OE dos Rouse aoe nS 154,429 754,256 
G54. FR OR ay Vw ita wes 50,421 160,475 
a Gy oe hs Bakara hae 49,004 27,641 
42,775 8,519 
a a a EE E 41,104 14,994 
EN E ETETE 41,000 67,307 
Se hs Otc Ded cg cai ate sets 30,573 14,320 
ET ee eT 24,985 14,689 
baie EEA 16,750 16,777 
setts, POH fe le ha Cena ale 5,654 152,465 
A ahs ie eta ay ete Gee ain 5,209 3,127 
4,823 19,647 
Lhe EE ae 3,590 8,562 
dclecses Wh ase ee in Bon evra decane 2,214 8,679 
e pre ce acinar ae ati 1,453 24,870 
sc Bait Nesp PE a dg SS 32 942 

* 

SSA eae neces Ate ws ee 1,091,719 9,144,483 
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vant and tolerably homogeneous 
groups. 


Domestic Work 


In paid domestic work, some 14 per 
cent of adult women were engaged in 
1880; 11 per cent in 1890; 9 per cent in 
1900, 1910, and’ 1920; and 10 per cent 
in 1930. (Female servants in agricul- 
ture have been included in these fig- 
ures.) This occupation is still the 
largest of all paid female occupations. 
The actual occupational status has 
been more radically changed. In the 
old farm community the typical re- 
muneration consisted of food and lodg- 
ing, some articles of clothing, and a 
share of the output of the farm. 
Money wages were minimal. The 
hours of work were unlimited. The 
servants were subject to the master’s 
right to administer domestic punish- 
ments. 

The conditions in domestic service 
today are not regulated by legislation. 
Developments have nevertheless in- 
duced competition from other occupa- 
tional fields for female labor. The 
supply has diminished, the wages have 
risen, and the labor conditions have 
been improved. Domestic work is 
still, however, regarded to a large ex- 
tent as a transitory occupation, for 
which reason those employed in it sel- 
dom come trained for the task. But 
the marked lack of domestic help dur- 
ing later years has had the effect of 
directing great public interest to this 
sphere of work. A committee has 
been appointed and has presented 
partly a report on working conditions 
and partly a proposal for a state-or- 
ganized occupational traming system 
for domestic workers. This report re- 
veals that the length of the occupation 
period is 8.8 years according to the 
employers and 7.5 years according to 
the employed, and that the gress 
amount of working time is 77.2 hours a 
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week according to the employers and 
83.2 hours a week according to the 
employed. Details as to wages also 
reveal how this occupation is þe- 
ing freed from the patriarchal family 
order. 

The future problems of domestic 
service are, however, difficult to grasp, 
as various signs suggest that the con- 
ditions which are socially defensible 
from the employer’s standpoint are 
not economically compatible with at 
least the circumstances of the families 
with several children. The flight of 
women from domestic service reveals 
very great difficulties as regards the 
whole organization and profitableness 
of the individual family household. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture has since olden times 
formed the second great field of occu- 
pation for female labor. According to 
Swedish statistics it would appear to 
be the largest, for they include farm- 
ers’ sons and daughters over 15 years 
of age remaining at home. These 
“family-member assistants” (of the 
241,182 women in agriculture these 
comprise 166,104) occupy, however, 
quite another position than that of 
paid servants. This largest group of 
female workers in agriculture has 
neither regulated working time, con- 
tract as to the type of work to be done, 
nor fixed wages. 

The dependent position of these 
workers is contrary to current opinion, 
and has given rise to a “flight from the 
country” of women, which has aroused 
special attention because it is leading 
to an uneven distribution of the sexes. 
Such a tendency has asserted itself for 
decades and has been uninterruptedly 
increasing. The result is that in 
Stockholm in 1936 there were 1,257 
women per 1,000 men; in all the towns 
in the kingdom, 1,162; but in the rural 
communities only 953. In the more 
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pronounced agricultural communities 
the corresponding figure was only 929. 
These differences become greater if the 
younger marriageable groups only are 
considered, and the disproportion be- 
comes particularly large 1f the unmar- 
ried population is studied. In the 
agricultural communities there were 
over 70 per cent more unmarried men 
aged 20-35 years than women in the 
same ages at the end of 1935. “The 
labor market is breaking up the mar- 
riage market.” 

About 30,000 of the women reported 
in the foregoing figures as engaged in 
agriculture are wage earners. Taken 
by and large, these women have the 
same opportunity as men to have their 
work regulated. However, their wages 
are lower throughout, although a sec- 
ular equalization can here be ob- 
served. In 1936 the summer day- 
rates of wages for women were 64 per 
cent of the men’s, and the national 
average for the annual wages of 
women was 76 per cent of the men’s. 
However, the wage increases between 
1913 and 19385 were 159 per cent for 
men and 178 per cent for women, if the 
figures for 1913 equal 100. 

In the agricultural category are also 
to be found a certain number of inde- 
pendent female entrepreneurs, in all 
about 42,000. Hardly any average 
details of value can be given as to the 
conditions of this group. IJtissomuch 
more important to remember that the 
largest female group having its work 
and livelihood in agriculture—i.e. the 
farmers’ wives—stands entirely out- 
side the statistics. According to the 
population census of 1980, those 
women who, as wives of homestead 
owners, tenant farmers, crofters, and 
truck farmers, participate as partners 
in their husband’s work, may be esti- 
mated to number 260,000. The in- 
come they receive is certainly lower 
_ than that in any other category, their 
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working day is longer, and their par- 
ticipation in the social life of the time 
most difficult to realize. 

Some comparison with the work of 
men should be included in a sketch of 
the employment of women in Swedish 
agriculture. On the whole, the tradi- 
tional division of labor previously men- 
tioned still remains. No clear bound- 
ary can be maintained between that 
which is household work and that 
which is farm work. In any case, a 
majority of the female categories here 
named take part in milking, which at 
least takes place for household needs, 
as the whole of Swedish agriculture is 
but little specialized. In other atten- 
tion to stock, women participate only 
in the relatively isolated Norrland, 
where the men to a great extent work 
in the forests. Other farm work of an 
outdoor character arises principally 
during the busy harvest time. As 
soon as agricultural work falls to the 
lot of women it is usually added to 
domestic tasks, which can hardly be 
diminished. It may therefore be of a 
certain sociological interest to point 
out as an example that during the 
harvest time, when both the men and 
the women of the farm work in the 
fields, the men regularly utilize their 
dinner hour for rest and recreation, | 
while the women most often utilize 
theirs for attention to domestic or 
farm matters. 


INDUSTRY 


Women in industry constitute a 
very interesting chapter. Despite all 
that is said about the importance of 
industrialization, the existence of 
women in this sphere of work is actu- 
ally no new phenomenon. The his- 
torical situation is rather that through 
specialization, educational opportuni- 
ties, and so forth, female labor has 
been more directed into office occupa- 
tions, after having been formerly prac- 
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tically exclusively limited to the three 
spheres of agriculture, domestic serv- 
ice, and industry. l 

Although industry itself underwent 
a rapid period of expansion at the end 
of the nineteenth century and the þe- 
ginning of the twentieth, the percen- 
tage of women in its labor supply has 
not changed very essentially. Since 
medieval times, women have been em- 
ployed in mines and shops. Informa- 
tion from the eighteenth century sug- 
gests that women workers in such 
occupations constituted 10 to 20 per 
cent of the whole, and many of these 
women were married. In Sweden, 
manufacturing industry proper en- 
joyed a period of prosperity under the 
wing of mercantilism, when factories 
according to French pattern were es- 
pecially fostered during the eighteenth 
century by state aid. In great part 
these factories were engaged in textile 
production. According to a state- 
ment from the 1750’s, 15,000 of the 
21,000 reported factory workers in the 
country were to be found in textile 
factories, and of these textile workers, 
between 70 and 80 per cent were 
women. They worked, however, “both 
inside and outside the shops”; i.e., 
some of them were engaged in indus- 
trial work at home. This work was 
nevertheless of still greater volume, as 
not only the manufacturers but also 
commission agents sent out work to be 
done in the home. 

There is thus an old tradition be- 
hind female industrial labor in Sweden. 
For the sake of comparison it may be 
stated that women constituted 9.7 per 
cent of the workers in the factory work 
proper in 1805, when the entire num- 
ber of industrial workers was about 
30,000; 19.6 per cent in 1870, wHen the 
entire number of workers was approxi- 
mately 60,000; and 23.4 per cent in 
1930, when the total number was 
nearly 750,000. 
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Division of labor 


At the same time, it is most interest- 
ing to ascertain how strict. is the di- 
vision of labor between the sexes. It 
very seldom happens that men and 
women work side by side in the same 
shop. A division between men and 
women takes place first among differ- 
ent industries, next among different 
details in the process of production, 
and sometimes also among different 
localities. 

Women form a majority in certain 
branches of production. The first is 
the entire field of the textile and cloth- 
ing industry, where women compose 
nearly three-quarters of the number of 
workers—71.5 per cent according to 
the Industrial Statistics of 1935. 
Furthermore, in the same year women 
comprised 82.2 per cent of the workers 
in the tobacco industry, 80.3 per cent 
in the chocolate and candy factories, 
65.4 per cent in the preserve factories, 
66.9 per cent in the carton factories, 
and almost exactly 50 per cent in each 
of the following: fur and skin factories, 
match factories, rubber factories, and 
the oil, soap, candle, and perfume fac- 
tories. 

As it appears, women have partly 
maintained their standing in certain 
spheres of work which have grown out 
of the domestic tasks devolving upon 
women since ancient times. But the 
division is not consistent. Thus, for 
instance, men are in a majority in 
breweries and meat packing plants, 
and the presence of women in the car- 
ton factories can be explained by no 
natural tradition. 

Another factor in the division of la- 
bor between the sexes is dexterity: 
women are more often to be found 
where a quick touch and good taste are 
required. They are considered gen- 
erally superior, for example, in shoe- 
wrapping, in spooling at the textile 
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factories, in the manufacture of tele- 
phone wire, and in weaving patterned 
stuffs. For a corresponding reason, 
men are found in occupations which 
demand physical strength. But nei- 
ther are the boundaries here so strictly 
marked as they would be if they were 
determined by “nature.” For imn- 
stance, mail carriers are always men, 
while the much heavier job of deliver- 
ing newspapers generally falls to the 
lot of women. 

A third factor explaining the divi- 
sion of labor between the sexes is that 
women work more often than men at 
monotonous tasks. An example of 
this is the highly mechanized manufac- 
ture of cigarettes. It may be, though, 
that such work has fallen to women 
both because it 1s poorly-paid and be- 
cause women more often seek occupa- 
tions requiring but a short period of 
training. 


Wages 


Women’s wages in industry may in 
general be said to amount to two- 
thirds of men’s, but it should be ob- 
served that this does’ not apply to 
comparable work, occupation by occu- 
pation. Two circumstances are of 
special interest in such a comparison. 
In the first place, the variations in 
women’s wages are not at all so great 
as in men’s industrial wages. While 
the latter during 1935 varied between 
2.27 kronor per hour for truck drivers 
at the mineral water plants and 0.66 kr. 
in the peat industry (the average being 
1.25 kr.), the former varied only be- 
tween 1.05 kr. in the crisp bread bak- 
eries to 0.63 kr. in dyeing and bleaching 
plants (the average being 0.75 kr.). 
In the second place, the secular equali- 
zation between male and female wages 
is an interesting phenomenon. It can 
be illustrated most simply by the fact 
that hourly wages have risen between 
1913 and 1936 by an average of 213 per 
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cent for female workers and 178 per 
cent for male workers. Nevertheless, 
the hourly wage is different, and even 
piecework—e.g., as in the textile indus- 
try——-is remunerated differently, ac- 
cording to whether the work is done 
by a man or a woman. 


Handicrafts 


Only during more recent times have 
women found a place in handicrafts. 
Under the old guild statutes, women 
other than widows of masters were 
barred by law from the crafts. At the 
beginning and the middle of the nine- 
teenth century this gave rise to a lively 
social debate resulting in the victory of 
liberal ideas and decisions, principally 
in 1846 and 1867, as to freedom in in- 
dustry. During the earlier half of the 
last century women were permitted 
only to manufacture tallow candles 
and to bake pies if there was evidence 
of specially distressing circumstances, 
as, for example, “weak health.” Quite 
a number of obstructive traditions still 
remain with particular emphasis in the 
craft occupations, although women 
have there a great sphere of activity 
in needlework and similar pursuits. 


CoMMERCE 


Commerce was also hampered in 
former times by special privilege bar- 
riers. At the beginning of the last 
century women had obtained only the 
right to sell trinkets, tobacco, glass- 
ware, and, as widows of lower-grade 
state servants, to carry on a public- 
house business. Gradually an increas- 
ingly full commercial freedom was 
brought about, and at the present time 
women constitute 32 per cent of all 
business owners. They have never- 
theless won firm footing only in certain 
fields, viz., in the sale of food, women’s 
clothing, haberdashery, house furnish- 
ings,» tobacco, hats, furniture, and 
books. In a corresponding manner, 
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men almost solely have taken up the 
trade in machines and radio, ironmon- 
gery and hardware, seed, and similar 
fields. This traditional division of la- 
bor, in a field where enterprise should 
be most free, is a circumstance likely 
to arouse astonishment, 

Another peculiarity is less surpris- 
ing. As heads of businesses, women, it 
will be discovered, are to be found only 
in smaller enterprises. It follows from 
this fact that women in such occupa- 
tions have smaller incomes, on an 
average, than men; their annual in- 
comes are, in fact, not fully 60 per cent 
as large. Here too, however, women’s 
incomes show narrower limits of varia- 
tion, and thus they would appear to be 
more secure, even though they are 
generally lower. 

Many different factors may be 
thought to contribute to this limita- 
tion of business activity for women, 
but only two will be mentioned here. 
The first is the traditional attitude 
that women possess a lower credit rat- 
ing. Capital is not available to women 
to the same extent as to men, and in 
any event it is seldom obtainable for 
bold expansion. This is partly due to 
the circumstance that both for the 
women themselves and for other inter- 
ested parties, every investment in their 
businesses and their training alike ap- 
pears to be more uncertain when it is 
remembered that their future is often 
planned with regard to a change in 
their form of maintenance through 
marriage. The second circumstance 
is that women often enter business first 
as a necessary expedient—e.g., upon 
the husband’s death—or that they re- 
tain a little business as part-time work, 
or at all events only to earn a part- 
time living, and under such conditions 
the business of course cannot be 
worked up. 

The conditions in several of the oc- 
cupational fields referred to in the pre- 
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ceding table require no special com- 
ment. This applies to the employees 
m trade and commerce, restaurant 
work, and so forth. It ought possibly 
to be noted that the description of a 
greater number of women as “capital- 
ists” than men is partly a statistical 
trick: the real implication is, of course, 
that male capitalists more often have 
another occupation under which they 
are registered. 


Orrice Work. 


As office and administrative per- 
sonnel, women in Sweden offer the 
most direct competition to men that 
can be ascertained in any large sphere 
of work. In this field the work is less 
divided between men and women, the 
places of work are common to both, 
and the women compete with lower 
wages. It is probably not without 
reason, therefore, that this profession 
has taken the center of the stage in the 
discussion upon unfair competition by 
women which has been carried on, es- 
pecially during the unemployment 
crisis. 

The supply of female labor in this 
field is very large. There are gathered 
there both those middle-class women 
who formerly never sought an occupa- 
tion but who now desire to pass the 
time in some paid pursuit until a suit- 
able marriage is offered them, and a 
large number of working-class women, 
who look upon office work as having a 
higher social prestige than industrial 
or domestic work, and who, because of 
the high degree of Swedish education, 
face no obstacles to such work. Nor 
is this large supply hindered by a time- 
consuming training, since courses of a 
few months often appear to provide an 
opportunity for employment in the 
simpler routine occupations. 

The lower office jobs are often 
chosen as emergency occupations for 
persons who make no planned selection 
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of a profession. On the other hand, 
the future is very uncertain. The 
wages are often insufficient to enable 
those concerned to support themselves 
fully, and are even less sufficient to 
provide for a pension. However, 
strong organizations of office workers 
are now striving to effect an improve- 
ment. Hours.of work and wages, and 
educational and pension considera- 
tions, are among the most pressing 
social reforms now being discussed 1n 
this field of work. 


Socran WELFARE WORK 


For medical and social welfare a 
growing band of women is being em- 
ployed. As the hospitals and social 
institutions in Sweden are state or 
communal throughout, these office- 
holders enjoy well-regulated condi- 
tions. The oldest occupation in this 
group is that of midwife, which has 
been legalized, and in which profes- 
sional training has been required for a 
very long time in Sweden. Each mid- 
wife is appointed to a particular dis- 
trict. In 1860 there were 1,525 mid- 
wives in Sweden; in 1920 there were 
3,032; but in 1930, only 2,672. Today 
the number is declining much more, 
on account of the diminishing birth 
rate. On the other hand, the number 
of nurses has increased about thirty 
times during the same period—from 
347 in 1860 to 10,447 in 1930. Other 
social welfare work demands a still 
larger number, for that which was in- 
cluded in care of the sick in 1860 now 
gives employment to 22,476 women 
and 7,752 men. 

This profession in its entirety has 
always been recognized as a suitable 
one for women. This is also reflected 
in the wages, which, considering the 
lengthy training, the responsibility, 
and the long hours of work, are amaz- 
ingly low. The tasks of caring for hu- 
man beings have been carried on so 
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long by women as a labor of love that it 
is difficult to win understanding of the 
necessity for remunerating them today 
as full-time occupations. A certain 
rôle is still played by the fact that for 
a number of tasks deaconesses are 
available who demand an extremely 
small wage, as they have no worldly 
needs on account of their strict religi- 
osity, and as their organizations care 
for them in their old age. 

As another notable phenomenon it 
may also be mentioned that women oc- 
cupy but few of the head positions in 
this profession, although they are 
numerically in the majority as a whole. 
As doctors, dentists, and pharmacists, 
they have begun to make their entry 
only during the present century. In 
1930 there was a proportion of 7 female 
to 100 male doctors, 25 female to 100 
male dentists, and 41 female to 100 
male pharmacists. It is less surprising 
that women veterinary surgeons are 
rare, but it is not without interest to 
know that one town in Sweden has 
nevertheless appointed a woman as 
municipal veterinary surgeon. 


TEACHING 


The educational system gives scope 
for a large number of women. It can 
positively be said that this is the 
sphere in which the ambitious young 
girl has had the greatest opportunities 
to assert herself, and in Sweden, as in 
many other countries, it has therefore 
been an excellent agency for the circu- 
lation of the social classes. Women 
gained admission to the normal schools 
for elementary teachers as early as 
1859, to a higher teachers’ training col- 
lege in 1861, to the right of taking the 
matriculation examination in 1870, and 
to the right of taking university de- 
grees in 1873 (medical studies were 
opened to them in 1870). The num- 
ber of female teachers has grown, both 
absolutely and relatively. From 22 
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women to 100 men in 1860, the propor- 
tion of women in the educational serv- 
ices rose in 1890 to 124 women to 100 
men, in 1910 to 211, and in 1930 to 213. 
In 1930, there were 14,230 men and 
30,573 women employed as teachers. 

No other profession offers so direct- 
ly comparable labor stipulations for 
men and women. Wages were equal 
up to 1906, and according to a decision 
of the 1937 session of the Riksdag they 
are again equal. Despite this, direct 
competition is rather slight, for with 
respect to the largest field appertaining 
to the profession—~the elementary 
schools—no places are open to both 
female and male applicants; the local 
education authorities always deter- 
mine whether the place shall be occu- 
pied by a man or a woman. 


Free AND ÅRTISTIC PROFESSIONS 


In the free and artistic professions 
women can, like men, attain the high- 
est incomes and the greatest prestige. 
But here the displays of proficiency are 
more individually variable than any- 
where else. In 1930 there were thus 
3 female lawyers to 100 male, 26 female 
painters to 100 male, 16 female authors 
and journalists to 100 male, and 30 
women to 100 men in the theatrical 
and entertainment professions. The 
value of the respective performances 
can scarcely be compared. To a cer- 
tain extent (in journalism, for exam- 
ple), women are employed especially 
to deal with “women’s interests,” from 
which it may be rather difficult to 
work one’s way to the more versatile 
employment which the male colleague 
can attain. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


Finally, conditions in public service 
must be discussed. Before 1995, 
women in government service were 
not admitted to the higher posts, but 
were really assigned only to closed 
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office positions without considerable 
opportunities for a career. Through 
the passage of a “competency law” in 
that year, the government service in 
its entirety was in principle opened to 
all citizens, for life appointment ac- 
cording to merit and ability, and sal- 
aries also became equal for men and 
women, with the exception that women 
may not receive a final increment for 
years of service on account of greater 
ill health, for which reason the pen- 
sions for women are somewhat lower. 
However, the services generally exe- 
cuted by women were ranked at a 
lower level than male services, and 
therefore the equal salary is applied in 
principle but not in reality. 

As women had not planned their 
education before 1925 with a view to 
occupying the higher posts, it has been 
but relatively rare for a woman to win 
access to one. In 1986 the state ad- 
ministration in Sweden gave employ- 
ment to approximately 32,500 men and 
7,600 women in the lower services, and 
to 2,500 men and 22 women in the 
higher services. Of similar nature are 
the conditions in communal adminis- 
tration. The hardest battles of prin- 
ciple as to the competency of men and 
women, the wages of men and women, 
and so forth, are being fought out 
within the field of public administra- 
tion. As a general opinion it must be 
said that the Swedish authorities have 
clearly asserted full equality for the 
sexes. In only one respect are there 
reservations of importance, namely, 
women may not become ministers in 
the Lutheran State Church. Under 
the present Social Democratic govern- 
ment, with its strong bent for “justice 
to women,” even this question may be 
expected to come up shortly. 


Marrizep Women AS WORKERS 


What has been said hitherto may 
seem like a rosy view of democratic 
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development. In this outline, how- 
ever, there still remains one partly un- 
explained chapter, and that is the work 
of married women. To be sure, it can 
hardly be said that the situation has 
precipitately developed with a large 
number of married women overflowing 
the labor market. The quantitative 
changes in themselves are surprising 
mostly on account of their smallness. 
As late as 1930, only 5 per cent of the 
married women were engaged in earn- 
ing a living. Under earlier conditions, 
however, paid employment of married 
women was chiefly confined to indus- 
trial work and to unskilled work of 
various kinds. The new element 
which has made its appearance is that 
women in more middle-class occupa- 
tions have come to retain their work 
after marriage. Since the debate has 
flared up only during recent times and 
with reference to these categories, it is 
easy to draw the conclusion that the 
desire that women should “return to 
the home” is dictated not so much by 
social solicitude as by individual envy. 
Although this may be a harsh judg- 
ment, it is mitigated when one reflects 
that the stress of the depression and 
unemployment was so great that this 
envy was then a less unnatural attri- 
bute. 

In the public debate during the 
1920’s and the beginning of the 1930’s, 
voices were not lacking which urged 
legal intervention against the right of 
married women to work. No such 
prohibition has been found in govern- 
ment service, and it has hardly been 
practiced in trade and industry. On 
the other hand, a number of banks and 
insurance companies have dismissed 
their women officials, the publicly con- 
trolled liquor companies have done the 
same, and two municipalities—one 
large and one small—in southern 
Sweden have applied a similar pro- 
hibition. 
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As just these types of enterprises 
are relatively bureaucratically organ- 
ized, with secure employment, pen- 
sions, and wages rising with age, there 
has been an economic motive in bring- 
ing about a “more rapid turnover” of 
the staff. This directly aims at a sav- 
ing in wages, as a method has been 
found of dismissing women before they 
reach a higher age. Furthermore, the 
old practice has been maintained in 
the services for the care of the sick, of 
demanding that women shall be un- 
married, although there is a growing 
inclination to bow to the tendencies of 
the time. 

A vehement battle of opinion has, 
however, been raging over the “mod- 
ern nuns” in banks and offices. Wom- 
en’s associations have seen in this mat- 
ter their most eminent task during 
later years, the trade unions have sup- 
ported them, and lately a general 
revolution in ways of thinking can be 
discerned. This is partly influenced 
by economic conditions. When better 
times arrive, people become more in- 
clined to regard work more as a pro- 
ductive contribution which should be 
welcomed irrespective of its size, and 
less as a privilege which should be re- 
stricted by monopoly. The turn in 
opinion depends also partly, however, 
upon an awakening understanding of 
the population problem. Various 
viewpoints are being merged by a 
growing interest in the future of the 
family, in the development of the mar- 
riage institution, and in the birth of 
children. For economic reasons the 
married women must have the oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the support of 
the family, and for ideological reasons 
they must have freedom to work in 
order to feel contentment and security. 
The change may be symbolically for- 
mulated thus, that while the right of 
married women to earn a living was 
formerly discussed, the right to mar- 
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riage and motherhood is now pro- 
claimed for women in paid employ- 
ment. 


Democracy has thus set its seal upon 
the status of ‘the Swedish woman in 
the family, in employment, and in the 
community. The description can be 
followed as a quite typical pattern. 
The freedom which has been won can 
be regarded with conscious pride as a 
dearly bought social benefit. But the 
apparently small steps forward which 
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remain cannot be taken in a day. 
They all represent a series of adjust- 
ment difficulties which can be cleared 
up only very slowly. Only through a 
less complex-forming upbringing more 
adjusted to practical existence, and by 
a slow eradication of prejudices, will 
the status of woman be brought into 
more perfect harmony with the social 
system of today. But this takes gen- 
erations—and by then the system will 
have changed, and will face new diffi- 
culties and problems. 
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Adult Education in Sweden 


By Raenar Lunp 


T IS only to be expected from the 
democratic character of the Swed- 
ish social system that the aims which 
in the English language are comprised 
in the term “Adult Education” have 
become firmly anchored in Sweden and 
have there developed both widely and 
deeply, particularly during recent 
years. The relation between democ- 
racy and adult education is so self-evi- 
dent to anyone who has given the mat- 
ter a moment’s thought that it should 
not be necessary to go further into that 
subject here. To discerning men and 
‘women in Sweden it has always been 
clear. As far back as 1868, Adolf 
Hedin, a prominent Swedish liberal 
politician, declared in this connection: 
“For those who complain and are terri- 
fied of democracy’s dangers, we can 
only recommend one means to avoid 
these dangers. This means is infalli- 
ble, and its name is—Educate the 
People.” 

In actual fact, adult education in the 
broadest meaning of.the term has been 
carried on for a long period in Sweden. 
But that phenomenon which in Swed- 
ish is called folkbildningsarbete and 
which has been equipped with the defi- 
nition “free and voluntary,” is a child 
of the most recent decades. 


DEFINITION 


What is meant by the Swedish word 
folkbildningsarbete? All the shades of 
the meaning of the word cannot be 
captured by the translation “adult 
education,” which most nearly signifies 
instruction or study arranged for and 
carried on by adult persons. The 
Swedish word folkbildning calls up im- 
pressions of a somewhat different na- 
_ ture. In the first place, bildning im- 


plies that the pursuit does not consist 
exclusively of an intellectual study, 
but also aims to cultwate, to form the 
character of those who participate. 
Ellen Key, a famous adult educator in 
Sweden, once propounded the para- 
dox: “Bildning is what remains when 
you have forgotten what you have 
learnt.” 

In the second place, the first con- 
stituent part of the word folkbildning 
gives Swedish readers the conception 
that this cultivating and formative 
work is not directed with the same 
force to all social classes, but that it 
has primarily in view the desires and 
needs of the broad social groups of the 
people. This interpretation is also 
supported by the circumstance that 
when the methods of folkbildningsar- 
bete have been adopted by the sections 
of the population above the broad so- 
cial classes, the word folk has been 
avoided in descriptions of the work. 

If one comes to close quarters with 
the realities of modern adult educa- 
tion, one will also find that all the 
branches in which the work is carried 
on—i.e., folk schools, people’s libraries, 
study circles, and lectures—have de- 
veloped simultaneously with the emer- 
gence of new, formerly retarded groups 
of the population and their claim for a 
place in the sun. The origin and de- 
velopment of modern adult education 
in Sweden is thus intimately connected 
with the changes in economic, social, 
and political conditions which have af- 
fected the Swedish social system dur- 
ing the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. The groups of citizens who 
have obtained the vote and have se- 
cured participation in the government 
of the community through these 
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changes have felt a need for a better 
intellectual equipment to enable them 
to support their new power and re- 
sponsibility. In this way the great 
popular movements have become pow- 
erful driving forces not only as regards 
social and political developments but 
also as regards pedagogic develop- 
ments. The new demands have re- 
quired new methods of study, which 
have been created by these move- 
ments themselves. 


LIBRARIES 
Parish libraries 


The oldest branch of adult educa- 
tion in Sweden is the parish libraries. 
It would seem that the first library 
intended for a broad public was com- 
menced in the parish of Lekeryd, in 
the neighborhood of the town of Husk- 
varna. This library was mentioned as 
early as 1800. During the first part of 
the century several other parish li- 
braries were subsequently established, 
particularly in Varmland, which is 
doubtless known to Americans as 
Gösta Berling’s land. The establish- 
ment of parish libraries was expressly 
laid down in the elementary school 
regulations of 1842. In 1868 there 
were 1,437 such libraries in Sweden. 
This powerful development of the 
parish libraries refiects the advance of 
the bonde or peasant class to political 
influence, culminating in the Repre- 
sentation Reform of 1866, which first 
and foremost endowed the rural popu- 
lation with increased possibilities to 
exercise political influence. So far the 
parish libraries constitute an example 
of the relation between educational 
work and social and political develop- 
ments, even though this connection 
has not always had the simple fotm of 
cause and effect. This earlier library 
development was also localized en- 
tirely in the rural areas. Gradually 
stagnation set im, primarily because 
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the libraries did not keep pace with 
the times with respect to the acquisi- 
tion of new books. 


People’s and workers’ libraries 


Primarily in the towns, fresh spirit 
was infused into the library activity 
in connection with the advance of the 
labor movement and other broad mod- 
ern movements. With the aid of a 
donation, a library was started in 
Gothenburg which specially aimed at 
meeting the workers’ needs—the Dick- 
son People’s Library. Workers’ li- 
braries were established in Stockholm 
and other cities, and it is estimated 
that about fifty were in existence þe- 
fore 1912—a year which marks a 
prominent milestone in the develop- 
ment of the library movement. In 
that year was passed a new law which 
created quite new and better condi- 
tions for the libraries. The study- 
circle movement (of which more 
later), which was strongly developing 
at that time, created a new type of 
library, the study-circle libraries, 
which in general are small libraries 
acting in conjunction with the study 
circles. They have become of very 
great importance for the very reason 
that they are connected with and co- 
operate with another form of study, 
but they are not exclusively intended 
for the study-circle members, but are 
also open to the public. 


State aid 


In 1905 the library movement first 
recelved state support and has since 
rapidly advanced. A new and impor- 
tant step was taken in 1912, when new 
and generous grounds for the alloca- 
tion of grants were determined, and 
new opportunities were opened up for 
the whole library movement, e.g., 
through the creation of library advis- 
ers and the publication of a catalogue. 
The 1912 decision gave a forward im- 
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pulse to the study-circle libraries in 
particular. The slogan “In every 
meeting place a library room” was 
brought nearer to realization. The li- 
brary regulations now in force were 
determined in 1930, when the state- 
grants system was further improved 
and a commencement was made in the 
establishment of central libraries, one 
in each county. The duties of these 
central libraries are to lead and to su- 
pervise library activity in the counties, 
to give advice to the smaller libraries, 
to send out traveling libraries, and to 
issue books to individual borrowers. 

At present there are about 7,000 
public libraries in Sweden, from mag- 
nificent city palaces to simple peasant 
cottages. The libraries own more 
than 5,500,000 volumes and lend an- 
nually over 15,500,000 volumes to 
1,200,000 persons (about one-fifth of 
the population). Assuming that each 
book is read by at least two persons, 
more than one-third of the country’s 
inhabitants thus avail themselves of 
the educational opportunities pro- 
vided by the public libraries. 


LECTURES 


The lecture method of imparting 
knowledge has been taken over by 
adult education from academic educa- 
tion through the popular science lec- 
ture movement maintained by lecture 
societies, by workingmen’s institutes, 
and to a certain extent by other adult 
education organizations. The ar- 
rangement of lectures can be traced 
back to the 1860’s, when it appeared 
in connection with the folk schools, but 
the first modern lecture institute came 
into being in 1880 with the Stockholm 
Working Men’s Institute. On ac- 
count of conservative opposition, a 
number of sensational battles were 
fought about this institute. The at- 
tention of the whole country was 
drawn to its activity, and this circum- 
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stance possibly led to the organization 
of similar activities in other cities. 

It was, however, difficult for the 
work carried on by this and other 
workingmen’s institutes to attain any 
considerable scope, on account of the 
conditions associated with the grants 
they received from the state, i.e., that 
the lectures should be arranged in se- 
ries of “well-adapted courses.” Many 
institutes found it hard to arrange 
such series. Since this condition has 
gradually been abolished, the number 
of lecture societies has rapidly in- 
creased and at present amounts to six 
hundred societies arranging between 
eight and nine thousand lectures an- 
nually. 

Side by side with the lecture socie- 
ties, the Workers’ Education Associa- 
tion and other national organizations, 
discussed later, also arrange compre- 
hensive lecture activities—in general 
series of lectures. The Central Asso- 
ciation for Temperance Teaching or- 
ganizes lectures on the liquor question 
and social problems connected there- 
with. The other lectures are ar- 
ranged through four authorized cen- 
tral bureaus. The lecture societies are 
organized in county associations, and 
these in turn are united in the National 
Federation of Lecture Associations. 
The lecturing activity is under the 
control and inspection of the Central 
Board of Education. Only those lec- 
turers who have been approved by this 
Board may be engaged by the lecture 
societies. 

The greatest importance of the lec- 
ture movement is that it can awaken 
and has awakened interest in con- 
tmued studies of the subject dealt. 
with by the lecturer. There is an in- 
creasing effort to include in the lece- 
tures advice as to how these continued 
studies may be carried on, and infor- 
mation as to available sources. To 
some extent the method—widely used 
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in America—has also been introduced 
of providing for questions and discus- 
sion by the audience at the end of the 
lecture. To the extent that these 
methods are developed and deepened, 
other study activity—primarily study- 
circle activity—will gain by such an 
arrangement. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE FOLK 
SCHOOLS 


The folk school (folkhögskolan is 
“people’s high school” in literal trans- 
lation) is a characteristic institution of 
the Northern countries. Its develop- 
ment in Sweden may be seen in clear 
relation to important social changes. 
New and more liberal laws for munici- 
pal government were passed in Sweden 
in 1862, and, as previously mentioned, 
a notable reform was effected in 1865 
concerning parliamentary elective 
franchise. Both these reforms ad- 
vanced the farmers to greater influ- 
ence in the communal administration 
and in the Riksdag. ‘These develop- 
ments demanded greater insight of the 
new persons in authority, and so came 
the first folk schools, among others 
that at Vilan in Scania in 1868. It 
was a Danish idea which was then 
transplanted in Sweden. In connec- 
tion with the national revival which 
swept over Denmark in the 1860’s, 
Grundtvig, the father of the Danish 
folk school, pressed for a form of school 
which would give the people a na- 
tional education in contrast with the 
one-sided classical education provided 
at the universities. The Danish folk 
school which grew from these ideas 
has since been copied in other North- 
ern countries and in some degree also 
outside the North. 

It should, however, be emph&sized 
that the folk school in Sweden has fol- 
lowed independent lines, divergent 
from the Danish pattern. Thus, for 
instance, there has been a closer as- 
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sociation with the universities and 
university men in Sweden than in 
Denmark. 

The Swedish folk schools, which at 
present number sixty, work generally 
upon courses for male and female stu- 
dents from October until the end of 
April. In addition, the majority of 
the schools arrange special summer 
courses for young women. The folk 
schools are situated mostly in the 
country and are owned and carried on 
by the county councils or special folk 
school societies. The folk school aims 
at being a school for citizens, giving 
young adults civic education “in which 
essential importance shall be laid upon 
teaching which inspires and fosters 
personal thinking and integrity of 
character.” The five or six thousand 
young men and women who annually 
attend the Swedish folk schools derive 
therefrom impulses which deeply im- 
press their personal development. 
Many of the best of the now active 
leaders in the people’s cultural and po- 
litical movements have received their 
training and direction in life at a folk 
school. The folk schools are one of 
the most precious assets of Sweden’s 
democratic culture. 

As mentioned above, the folk schools 
are generally to be found in the coun- 
try districts. In the begmning they 
were also almost exclusively peasant 
schools, and rather a long time elapsed 
before the folk school was linked up 
with workingmen’s educational efforts. 
The start came with the Brunnsvik 
Folk School in Dalarna. In conse- 
quence of a number of circumstances 
connected with its commencement, 
and without the full realization of the 
founders, this school came to be a spe- 
cial folk school for industrial workers, 
and it has since retained this character. 
Brunnsvik Folk School works in close 
conjunction with the Workers’ Educa- 
tion Association and the educational 
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organs of the labor union movement. 
Subsequently workers have in increas- 
ing degree found their way to other 
folk schools as well. Certain folk 
schools work in intimate connection 
with ideal and religious movements, 
such as Vendelsberg and Sigtuna. 
The Birkagarden school in Stockholm 
occupies a special place, in that it is 
the only folk school to be situated in 
acity. This factor has also influenced 
its activity, Birkagarden having be- 
come a center for many social and ideal 
efforts in the metropolis. 

The folk school teachers have not 
limited their activity to the schools. 
The folk schools have often become 
centers for the the cultural life of the 
whole surrounding district. Many 
times has the initiative come from the 
folk schools towards traveling folk 
school courses, which are now to be 
found in practically all the counties. 
These courses proceed for three or four 
or sometimes six weeks consecutively, 
with lectures and other instruction 
three or four evenings a week. These 
courses often attract hundreds of par- 
ticipants, who return night after night, 
week after week, to their studies when 
the day’s work is done. Such a course 
is like a folk school in miniature, be- 
cause of the continuous Instruction, 
and the work is often marked by a real 
“folk school atmosphere,” for the very 
reason that it is a folk school teacher 
that conducts the course. 


Srupy Cmcies—A SWEDISH 
CREATION 


The most noteworthy of the peda- 
gogic new creations of adult education 
in Sweden is undoubtedly the study 
circle, the “circle of comrades,” con- 
sisting of from ten to fifteen members. 
It is of Swedish origin and in Sweden 
it has developed amazingly, but to 
take root properly and to grow, it 
seems to need Swedish soil. Efforts 
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made to transplant the study circle in 
the soil of other countries have come 
to naught, or else the experimental 
plant has grown into something which 
only by a straining of the word can be 
called a study circle in the Swedish 
sense. Certain attempts—apparently 
successful—to transplant the idea in 
America were mentioned in the May 
1937 number of this journal,! in which 
an able presentation was given of the 
study-circle idea itself. 

The study circle grew in that field of 
adult education tilled by the temper- 
ance movement. It was in a Good 
Templar lodge in Lund in 1902 that it 
saw the light of day. The man who 
took the initiative was Dr. Oscar Ols- 
son (at that time study leader in the 
Swedish International Order of Good 
Templars), who has in speech and 
print solicitously followed the growth 
of the plant during the course of time. 
The study-circle method has since 
been adopted by practically all Swed- 
ish organizations with educational 
work on their programs. It would 
also be right to say that the method 
has answered in high degree the need 
in those people’s movements where it 
has been used. For this statement 
the development itself speaks not least. 
At present the number of study circles 
annually operating in Sweden is twelve 
thousand or more. In this sphere no 
other country can display such a re- 
markable development. 

The distinctive feature of the study 
circle from the very beginning has been 
the individual, personal activity—the 
circle members’ own, preferably inde- 
pendent work. An authority should 
naturally be found there, but it should 
be the book, and not a teacher who im- 
pressts his authority on the study- 
circle work and prevents free, inde- 
pendent study and discussion by the 
participants. It is only the great fig- 

1 Tae Annats, May 1937, pp. 80-81. 
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ures of humanity, represented by their 
books, that should be teachers in the 
circles. They should be able to make 
themselves felt either by the reading 
aloud of their works at the circle 
meetings or by the presentation there 
of their thoughts by some member who 
has made himself more acquainted 
with the author’s works than the other 
participants. It is nevertheless in- 
tended that everyone shall prepare for 
the meetings by reading at home, so 
that each shall be able to add his stone 
to the pile during the unconstrained 
discussion following the readings or 
the presentation. The study circles 
should be seats of culture in the peo- 
ple’s movements and should give these 
power and fiber for the daily tasks of 
practical organization. 
Approximately thus can be charac- 
terized the dream which inspired the 
“father of the study circle” when he 
worked with the first circles. In re- 
ality, these lines have since been partly 
followed, but in part also other ways 
have been taken, and therefore a 
number of variations have developed. 


Varieties of study circles 


Side by side with the original read- 
ing and reviewing circles, the very 
name of which typifies their activity, 
there has developed, for example, the 
lecture circle, which centers around a 
series of lectures given either by some 
expert at the circle meetings or 
through the radio. The radio has 
opened many new and important ave- 
nues for the Swedish adult education 
movement, and the radio circle has 
become an educational method to 
which a great deal of attention has 
been paid. 

During later years yet another new 
method has emerged—the correspond- 
ence circle, i.e., a study circle working 
and discussing on the basis of a*cor- 
respondence course and sending its an- 
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swers to the course lesson to the cor- 
respondence school for examination 
and advice. Great success has at- 
tended this method, which comprises 
about a quarter of all the circles in the 
country. It is considered to possess 
many superior qualities 4s regards 
method, through the fact that the cir- 
cles receive definite material to work 
upon in their self-educational activity, 
and a definite and considered plan by 
which to carry on the studies. 

It was originally intended that the 
study circles should work without a 
teacher, and the majority of them still 
proceed on such lines, but circles with 
teachers are to be found more and 
more frequently today. This method 
is mostly employed in the study of ele- 
mentary subjects such as Swedish and 
foreign languages. This form of study 
should nevertheless be regarded prin- 
cipally as a transitory form between 
the study circle and the pure evening 
school class. 


ÅDULT EDUCATION ORGANIZATIONS 


An American reader seeking to ob- 
tain an insight into the organization of 
Swedish adult education work—which 
perhaps appears confusing to Ameri- 
can eyes—should bear in mind that 
adult education activity in Sweden 
has been taken up and carried on by 
the great cultural and social popular 
movements, primarily the temperance 
movement and the labor movement. 
It appeared natural to them to adopt 
educational work as a branch of their 
operations in general. They aimed at 
realizing certain social and political 
objectives, and in order to do this they 
had to school their members and 
mold them culturally. From the very 
beginning, therefore, the people’s 
movements became education organi- 
gations. Independent organizations 
purely for educational work thus 
hardly exist in Sweden. 
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Several of these popular organiza- 
tions receive state grants for their edu- 
cational work and constitute what are 
called state-aided national education 
associations. At present they number 
seven, Le.: Arbetarnas Bildningsfor- 
bund (A.B.F., “Worker? Educa- 
tion Association”); Godtemplarorden 
(1.0.G.T., “International Order of 
Good Templars”); Nationaltemplar- 
orden (N.T.O., “National Order of 
Templars”); Sveriges Blabandsforen- 
ing (“Swedish Blue Ribbon”); Sveriges 
Kristliga Bildningsförbund (“Swed- 
ish Christian Education Associa- 
tion”); Jordbrukarungdomens För- 
bund (“Young Farmers’ Association”); 
and Svenska Landsbygdens Studieför- 
bund (“Swedish Rural Education As- 
sociation”). Of these, the education 
association of the Good Templar Order 
comes first, for it was in the J.0.G.T. 
that a beginning was made in 1902 
with organized study work in circles. 
The largest organization at present is 
the Workers’ Education Association, 
which will therefore be considered in 
further detail. 


The Workers’ Education Association 


Both the political and the industrial 
labor movements in Sweden began at 
an early stage to interest themselves 
in educational work. Workers’ li- 
braries were established and lecture 
courses were arranged, the socialist 
student associations at the universities 
playing a prominent rôle in this work. 
As previously mentioned, the Brunns- 
vik Folk School became from the 
start a typical school for industrial 
workers. 
that the initiative came in 1912 for the 
establishment of the Workers’ Educa- 
tion Association, A.B.F. The founder 
was the present Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Rickard Sandler, who was then 
a teacher at the Brunnsvik Folk 
School. 


It was also from Brunnsvik . 
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At present, practically all the study 
work carried on in the Swedish labor ` 
movement is concentrated in A.B.F. 
The association carries on library, lec- 
ture, and study-circle activity. Con- 
ferences are arranged for the instruc- 
tion of study leaders and librarians. 
During the working year 1936-1937, 
§,894 study circles with 78,844 mem- 
bers were in action. The subjects 
which interested these study circles 
most were Economics, State and 
Municipal Administration, Organiza- 
tion Problems, Labor Union Matters, 
Bookkeeping, Foreign Languages (pri- 
marily English), and, naturally, the 
Swedish language. 

The Workers’ Education Associa- 
tion is based upon the affiliation of 
certain large national organizations, 
including the Central Federation of 
Labor Unions (Landsorganisationen) , 
the Labor Party (Sveriges Social- 
demokratiska Arbetarepartt) , the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society (Koop- 
eratewa förbundet), and a number of 
smaller organizations. Its activity is 
subdivided among loca] branches and 
districts with instructors. The direc- 
tive organization consists of a central 
institution in Stockholm, A.B.F.’s Cen- 
tral Bureau. 

The activity and scope of the other 
national organizations is illustrated in 
Table 1. 


Collaboration and specialization 


Collaboration has been maintained 
among some of the national organiza- 
tions for several years, principally for 
the organization of lecture work. 
This collaboration was extended and 
given more stable form in 1936, when 
the national organizations mentioned 
above created a joint organ, Samverk- 
ande bildningsférbunden (“The Col- 
laborating Education Associations”) , 
the object of which is to attend to such 
matters as are common to the various 
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TABLE 1—Srupy AND LIBRARY ACTIVITY IN THE STATE-AIDED NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 1936-1937 


Number Number | Number | Number | Number Number Number 
Organization of Stud o: Study ol Shariah ol 2 T ok of Books of Bopi 
Cire! Y| Circle |. Circle | Libra- | in Libra- seed Borrow- 
` ircleS Members Meetings! ries ries iia ers 
Arbetarnas Büdningsförbund 
(A.B.F.) 
(Workers’ Education Asso- i 
ciation)... sese eee ees 5,894| 78,844| 93,748 1,469] 517,475) 1,101,260) 122,000 
Godtemplarorden (I.0.G.T.) 
(International Order of 
Good Templars)....... 1,605] 19,340) 30,476 1,661; 694,968) 783,306} 118,212 
Nationaliemplarorden 
(N.T.O.) 
(National Order of Tem- 
DIATE) suc Gwe desacinss 739 6,029 9,123 609| 148,742} 126,943] 21,653 
Sveriges Blabandsférening 
(Sv. Bbfg.) 
(Swedish Blue Ribbon)... 272 2,541 1,956 943 56,877 49,931 8,595 
Sveriges Kristliga Bildnings- 
förbund (S.K.B.) 
(Swedish Christian Educa- 
tion Association). ...... 1,881; 22,569) 28,215 800| 470,250; 376,200) 188,100 
Jordbrukarungdomens För- 
bund (J.U.F.) š 
(Young Farmers’ Associa- 
HON) EPE EE 435 3,725 3,588 298 41,250 48,219) 10,171 
Svenska Landsbygdens Studie- 
förbund (S:L.S.) 
(Swedish Rural Education 
Association).......... 815 7,716; 10,680 431 20,154 52,741 9,465 
Total cnt t haw senate 11,641} 140,764) 177,786 5,511} 1,949,716] 2,538,600; 478,196 
associations. For instance, it issues a During recent years a strong inter- 


joint magazine, Folklig Kultur, and 
has also given rise to a number of study 
plans and handbooks. 

Several other institutions special- 
izing in various branches of adult 
education also exist. First to claim 
attention is Yolkbildningsforbundet 
(“Adult Education Association”), 
which is inseparably connected with 
the name of Professor Knut Kjellberg. 
Founder of the association, organizer, 
a brilliant popular lecturer, and an m- 
spiring personality, he has assured 
himself of a place in the history of 
Swedish adult education. The Adult 
Education Association arranges , lec- 
tures and distributes book-parcels. 


est in the theater has been manifest in 
Sweden, an interest which has ex- 
pressed itself through various organi- 
zations. One of these, Riksteaterns 
Publikorganisation (R.P.O., the “Na- 
tional Theater’s Public Organiza- 
tion”), has for its object the assem- 
bling of tours and audiences for good 
drama, and it therefore works to bring 
the professional theater to the people. 
The thousands of people, mostly 
young, who desire to be actors have a 
central organization in Amatérteaterns 
Riksförbund (A.T.R., the “National 
Association for the Amateur The- 
ater”). 

Tjänstemännens Bildningsverksam- 
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het (“Professional Workers’ Educa- 
tion”) organizes study circles and 
courses for members of the various 
professional workers’ organizations. 
The journal Studiekamraten is an in- 
dependent adult education journal is- 
sued by a study circle belonging to 
A.B.F. in Stockholm. 

The firmly rooted cooperative move- 
ment in Sweden also carries on adult 
education activity on a comprehensive 
scale, through its press, its book pub- 
lishing department, and Jectures. But 
it also employs other methods. The 
Cooperative Wholesale Society has a 
special institution for correspondence 
tuition, Brevskolan (“The Letter 
School”) , which is especially noted for 
its adaptation of the correspondence 
method to the needs of study circles. 
The previously mentioned correspond- 
ence circles, which annually number 
about 2,800, carry on their studies al- 
most exclusively through Brevskolan. 

The Cooperative Wholesale Society 
has also organized special study activ- 
ity in circle form for its own members 
—the so-called “group activity.” In 
_ the local cooperatives throughout the 
country, nearly 2,500 cooperative 
groups with over 30,000 members are 
now annually at work. On the basis 
of study plans supplied by the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, these 
groups study Economics, Cooperation, 
Administrative Problems, Nutritional 
Physiology, Family Problems, and 
other subjects directly connected with 
the activity of the cooperatives. 

In a survey of adult education in 
Sweden, mention should not be 
omitted of the part played by the uni- 
versities. The Swedish universities 
have admittedly not been of the same 
importance to adult education as have 
the American universities. Neverthe- 
less, summer courses have been organ- 
ized and lecture arrangements have 
been made from the universities. In 
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addition, university student associa- 
tions with political or social aims have 
trained leaders who have influenced 
adult education, not least in the folk 
schools. Important contributions 
have been made by the political stu- 
dent associations such as Verdandi, 
Laboremus, Heimdal, D.Y.G., and 
also by $.8.U.H. (Swedish Students’ 
Temperance Union). 


SUBJECT SELECTION 


The subjects studied in the different 
branches of adult education in Sweden 
exhibit a high degree of variety. It is 
difficult to present any comprehensive 
picture. In brief, it may be said that 
the studies comprise all that a modern 
individual desires to know. A rela- 
tively good impression of the line of 
interests can be obtained by examining 
the subject selection of the study cir- 
cles. Here also can be observed a 
difference between different organiza- 
tions. The subject selection of the 
largest of them is given below. 

The Workers’ Education Associa- 
tion had during the 1936-1937 season 
5,894 active circles, which studied 
principally the following: 


Subject No. of Circles 
Organizational Questions ........ 1,170 
State and Local Administration. .. 437 
Labor Union Matters............ 386 
Socialism ........ ccc sc ee ee eenee 95 
History of the Labor Movement.. 92 
PLY PION cce rots Fae arse rir wea 73 
Economies ......sassresunasseee. 63 
Current Social and Political Ques- 

HONS mes nesen aa eee Fas 59 
Peace Questions and International 

Problems sicioriuisecnivierii 4l 
Geoprnply espesura ni kenaii 27 
Domestic Culture and Economy.. 28 
The Liquor Question............ 16 
The Population Problem......... 5 
Literature (Fiction)............. 170 
Philosophy and Psychology...... 51 
Cultural and General History..... 32 
Art ose caer OANE 9 
Pigh sereen de ee oes che eens 547 
Swedish .....nanasensonrrs usro 820 
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Subject No. of Cireles 
Esperanto .........cceeceeeaee ‘ Q84 
German ws Gudea Sones ane ee 99 
paea ea oh anchor ku natin 27 
Blg one deer ienr EEES 61 
Apthmeve: sch. edawehss rissa 335 
Bookkeeping ..............0005 330 
DOV scacece Gees ene ae yeahs 98 
Electricity ........-..00 ec eseees 19 
Building Theory................ 8 
Song and Music................ 377 
Theater and Speech Choirs....... 308 
Gymnastics ..... ccc cece eee ees 105 


The high figure for Organizational 
Questions should be seen against the 
background of the strong organization 
interest in Sweden. The technique of 
the organizations and the duties of the 
various organization officers are not 
exclusively studied: an attempt is 
made during the course of the studies 
to make clear the importance and the 
responsibility of the voluntary organi- 
zation system in a democratic com- 
munity, and how the organizations are 
coming more and more to function in 
practice as social organs upon which 
the community has placed important 
tasks. In this way organization 
knowledge becomes a part of commu- 
nity knowledge. 

A similar summary for the 1,605 cir- 
cles in the Good Templar Order 
(1.0.G.T.) appears as follows: 


Subject No. of Circles 
Organizational Questions ........ 142 
State and Local Administration... 42 
Economics ......cccc near cecees 5 
Peace Questions .......cee0ee eve 7 
International Questions.......... 5 
Geography 2:46: iawiawhan ates 20 
Domestic Economy ..........055 4 
The Temperance Question ....... 147 
Literature souned Ge kare ee a eens 87 
Philosophy and Psychology ...... 20 
HISO aeeie 14 
M5 a4 5 (| « Sn a a rN 51 
Swedish J 240 tisa sIr aw sae 59 
Esperanto coin xsi coe uae aa awdns 31° 
GEMAN S55 5cseere or tedecd eas 12 
Elocutión 243604 ieesaS ise adans 8 
Arithmetic: oricarei cea ese ws 55 
Bookkeeping ...........-22008 50 ° 


SIOVE E E E T E E eons 68 


Q4) 
MUSIC: 2%.cc%qde come nots tx ee 106 
DONS en eases TEE OAS 139 
Amateur Theater .............. 295 
Speech Choirs.................- 17 
Gymnastics and Athletics........ 73 
Folk Dances .........-.0-0+-005 6 


The Swedish Rural Education Asso- 
ciation’s circles selected chiefly the fol- 
lowing subjects: 


Subject No. of Circles 
Organizational Questions......... 103 
State and Local Administration... 63 
Geography - 65sec ek eats 18 
Domestic Economy ............. 6 
Literature (Fiction) ............ 21 
History of Literature............ 10 
istry’ 3c Sseakee scr cca ene us 12 
English ..........cc cnc ceevnes 9 
Pwedi sieren ienen are TA EAN 115 
FElocülon <ss<ees-ecdascceuoons 6 
Arithmetic .....seessneerssanso 139 
Song and Music................ 5 
Amateur Theater .............. 3 
Tax Legislation ................ 30 
Agricultural Cooperation ........ Q7 
Agricultural Bookkeeping........ 86 
Agricultural Economies.......... 20 
General Agricultural Theory..... 45 
Domestic Animal Management... 25 
Gardenmg@: 202 cceeek 4 Kearns: 5 
Fores ny eri sis OINEN AA es 5 
Current Questions ............-- 14 


Examination of the subjects for lec- 
tures also supplies a good impression of 
the line of-interests. Here it is easier 
to obtain a comprehensive view, as the. 
lecture activity of the state-aided na- 
tional associations is organized jointly 
for several organizations. Last year, 
A.B.F., 1.0.G.T., N.T.O., S-L.S., and 
J.U.F. arranged 2,805 lectures, divided 
among 434 courses. The following 
subjects were dealt with: 


Subject No. of Lectures 
and Lesson Hours 

International Problems ...... 276 l 
State and Local Administration 3807 . 
Labor Union Questions. ...... 223 
History of the Labor Move- 

ment, and Soctalism....... Q49 
Song and Music............. 185 

. Hygiene and Care of the Sick.. 443 

Ethics, Philosophy, Psychology 167 
History of Literature and Fic- 

MOM: sorra Peslawecewe ess 157 
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Subject No. of Lectures 
and Lesson Hours 
Public Assistance and Protec- 
tive Work and Questions of 


Social Policy.............. 243 
Economics, Sweden’s Economic 

WHO abc pear ea eee taal 139 
Cultural and General History. 95 
Physical Education.......... 83 
Languages, History of the Arts, 

Theater and Film ......... 63 
Heredity 65.8 seu sie oes 73 
Modern Working Life ..:.... 38 
Dietei sh. i4sesees eur eewe 29 
Local Cultural Questions, 

Gardening, Agriculture. .... 15 
Organizational Questions. .... 16 


In studying the foregoing lists of 
subject-selections it should continu- 
ously be borne in mind that it is the 
study circles and the interested per- 
sons themselves that have chosen the 
subjects according to their own inter- 
ests, without having taken orders 
either from without or from above. A 
certain amount of influence is exerted, 
naturally, through the association of 
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adult education with organizations to 
which people belong for ideal, social, 
ethical, or political reasons. These 
organizations naturally desire that the 
subjects in which they are especially 
interested. shall be studied. 

But in other respects the Swedish 
adult education movement has always 
been anxious to maintain the free and 
voluntary character of its work. 
Adult education has grown up free 
and unrestrained as an expression of a 
deeply felt need within the associa- 
tions and movements where it has 
taken root. This free development in 
a true democratic spirit, without at- 
tempt to impose compulsory uniform- 
ity as to the contents and methods of 
study activity, has constituted the 
strength of adult education in Sweden. 
New times may bring new demands; 
but the Swedish adult education 
movement will regard the retention of 
its free and voluntary character as a 
matter of paramount concern. 
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(Kooperativa forbundet), Stockholm. For some 
years he was teacher and lecturer in economics 
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Temperance Union and chairman of Laboremus—an 
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Dr. Bratt, writing on the subject of “The 
Swedish Discontent,” is one of Sweden’s 
leading psychoanalysts. He is not the 
most well-known—that place is preempted 
by Dr. Poul Bjerre; or the most highly 
regarded among Swedish physicians, for 
Dr. Alfhild Tamm seems to hold that 
honor. But he is a sound and judicious 
exponent of the Freudian philosophy. 
Freudianism is by no means dead in 
Sweden, and it has some able representa- 
tives. The Swedes are, in a way, amenable 
to psychoanalytic agitation, but, paradoxi- 
cally, not pushovers. Hence, there are no 
psychoanalytic extremists in Sweden; they 
are all moderate, reasonable men. 

Dr. Bratt’s work is based on the repeti- 
tion in Miss Agnes Rothery’s book, Sweden, 
Land and People, of the old myth of a 
special, unique Swedish discontent. The 
American writer marveled that the Swedes 
did not realize how “well off” they were; a 
Swedish reviewer, Dr. Edvard Thermae- 
nius, wondered whether they really were 
so fortunate as the unlearned tourist- 
reporter Imagined; and then Dr. Bratt ad- 
dressed himself solely to the question— 
why are they discontented? For he ac- 
cepts as a fact that Swedes are particularly 
discontented, defiant, impatient, serious, 
touchy, determined to conquer obstacles, 
full of wanderlust, explorative, and experi- 
mentative (p. 19). 

In this compendium of traits we note the 
positive as well as the negative. It is not 
altogether to the Swedes’ disadvantage that 
they have been so impatient of things as 
they were. Here is the kernel of Bratt’s 
contribution. He assumes as proved that 
the early Swedes were a hard, self-sufficient, 
unrestrained race. Then came the Chris- 


tian religion, with its ennoblement of hu- 
mility, its emphasis on authority, its re- 
straints and restrictions. The normal, 
universal, Oedipus complex is remforced. 
The Protestant Reformation provides some 
relief, but not freedom, and forces still con- 
fined emerge in invention, ambition, adap- 
tation. Fundamentally, discontent arises 
out of an injured, thwarted will. In the 
north, in Norway too, adds Dr. Bratt, dis- 
content was more deep-seated because the 
forces of nature were less generous. Life 
in the south may be a joy and a dream; it 
is not in the sea of Lofoten or in the forests 
of Västerbotten. ‘This is the psychoana- 
lyst’s answer to the puzzle that confronts 
some Americans when they come for the 
first time to the land of the middle way. 

Although I am impressed by the con- 
fident manner in which Dr. Bratt accepts 
the uniqueness of northern discontent, I 
wonder whether Thermaenius’ view is not 
more convincing. Certainly, I have met 
scores of Swedes who argue very simply 
that they know what they require and what 
they lack, and that they therefore seek the 
satisfaction of their wants in a rational 
manner that has very little to do with the 
Freudian-Bleuler explanations of human 
motivation. 

There is a school in Brunnsvik, Sweden, 
where workers are given training in social, 
political, and cultural subjects. One of 
their instructors is Alf Ahlberg, a doctor 
of philosophy from Lund, and a very 
urbane person. His present work, which 
may be translated “the Itberation of 
thought,” is an easily read exposition of 
the scientific attitude toward life, enriched 
with numerous quotations from Tegner, 
Hans Larsson, Ibsen, and foreign writers. 

Ahlberg’s thesis is clear and strong. It 
is simply that thought should be as free as 
possible from prejudice, and that discus- 
sion should be really open. With Schopen- 
haver, James, and Goethe, he beats down 
the techniques which are currently ap- 
plauded as the “‘science” of public relations, 
and sets up, in their stead, a scheme for 
debate and discussion which is calculated to 
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produce the best results that can be achieved 
by the methods of rational discussion. 

On the whole, I think that Swedish labor 
leaders heed Ahlberg’s advice. To assert 
that there are still some situations domi- 
nated by evasion and irrelevance and the 
like is merely to acknowledge that Sweden 
has not yet become Utopia. But I want 
to emphasize that impartiality and objec- 
tivity are actual working forces in Sweden 
—not mere academic theories. 

For many years Leon Ljunglund was the 
editor of Nya Dagligt Allehanda, a Stock- 
holm daily cf great circulation and yellow 
journalistic proclivities. I used to think 
that one could describe Ljunglund as the 
Hearst or the Brisbane of Sweden; but he 
is no owner and publisher like Hearst, and 
no catalogue of useless information as was 
Brisbane. The only American editor who 
in his heyday could have matched Ljung- 
lund’s knowledge of the classics was Villard, 
but there the resemblance ceases. Ljung- 
lund is a right-winger. 

The theme of this book of reflections 
under review is the three temptations which 
confront the world—materialism, magic, 
and power—based on the fourth chapter of 
the Gospel according to Saint Matthew. 
A clever writer can interpret that inspired 
passage to fiz his prejudices, which is what 
Ljunglund does, drawing heavily on 
Dostojevski’s The Brothers Karamasov. 
Through these pages of reflections march 
the names of Plato, Plotinus, Solojev, 
Irving Babbitt, Ricardo, Leibniz, and 
Ortega y Gasset. This reactionary Swed- 
ish editor is a traveled man, urbane, fluent, 
and brilliant What makes him important 
is that he is the oracle of conservatism. 
In this writing—I have it now—one finds 
the same flip irrelevancy which marks the 
editorial columns of the New York Times, 
the same band evasion of great issues 
which one used to note in the Sun, with its 
columns on the habits of the chipmunk or 
the care of country gardens which used to 
appear during great political and economic 
crises. 

Lyjunglund has been accused of ahti- 
Semitism, of fascist and nazi leanings, of 
anti-humanitarian motives. But I defy 
anyone to pin any of these charges on him. 
He slips away; and all that remains is one 
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of the neatest amalgams of Christianity, 


democracy, and capitalism that I have ever 
seen. Since this pattern of thought for a 
long time characterized the editorial and 
news policy of ope of Sweden’s most widely 
circulated and admirably organized news- 
papers, it is easy to see that the coopera- 
tors, the socialists, and union labor have 
not had clear sailing. “The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, 
and whither it goeth. . . .” 
Roy V. Pre. 
New York University 
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Studier över den Svenska Riksdagens 
Sociala Sammansättning is the seventh of 
a series of studies published by the Politi- 
cal Science Society of the University of 
Uppsala, under the direction of Professor 
Brusewitz. In general it follows the style 
of two previous volumes: the second, which 
was a comparative study of northern for- 
eign relations committees, and the fourth, 
which was a comparative study of northern 
cabinets. Assisted by seven of his stu- 
dents, Professor Brusewitz has here given 
us an intimate study of the social develop- 
ment of the Swedish Parliament. ‘The 
work is divided into two sections: the first 
treating of the Estates-General period, 
1719-1866 the second, of the bicameral 
Riksdag of 1870 to 1930. The early part 
of the work is, consequently, of interest 
chiefly to historians. 

In 1719 the old rules of 1626 remained 
in force, requiring that all nobles of age 
should attend the meetings of the House of 
Nobles. Each family was to have one 
vote, cast by its “headman.” The counts 
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and barons constituted the “lords”; the 
descendants of the councilors, the knights, 
and all others, the squires. Voting was by 
classes, with the first class having the de- 
ciding vote. The method‘6f representation 
was changed on several occasions. Since 
many noble families lacked headmen of 
age, or were led by superannuated head- 
men, the practice of employing deputies 
grew. Hence, the House of Nobles became 
a “representative” assembly. Of the four 
estates, the nobility then monopolized ad- 
ministrative positions, chiefly in the army. 
In the 1765-1766 Riksdag, 68.1 per cent 
were military men, 21.2 per cent civil offi- 
cials, none were in the ministry, and only 
0.85 per cent were manufacturers (patrons). 
In 1765-1766 the majority were between 
30 and 45 years of agé, but at the earlier 
meeting (1719) the age-classes were evenly 
distributed. 

In 1866, a century after the latest cal- 
culation above, the military had gone down 
to $5.4 per cent and the great farmer class 
had come up from nearly nothing to 29.4 
per cent. At the same time, in the House 
of Burgesses the percentage of magistrates 
was 24.6 and of tradesmen, 27.5—~in both 
cases losses from 1809-1810. The new- 
comers were in the professions and among 
the factory owners. 

After the great reform, which brought in 
the two-chamber system, there was further 
progress of the “lower” classes. In the 
1870 Senate, public officials and farmers 
each had % of all seats; trade and industry 
had the rest. Thirty-five of the 51 public 
officials were nobles. In 1930, 63 out of 
150 members were public officials, the same 
proportion as in 1870—but only five of 
them were nobles. The farmers held their 
own, but now appear professional men and 
factory managers; also, six workers or labor 
union officials. It is not without signifi- 
cance, too, that the old House of Nobles 
consisted entirely of “educated” persons; 
in the Senate of 1870, 92.9 per cent of 
members had superior (high school or bet- 
ter) training, whereas only 38.7 per cent 
of the 1930 Senate could claim this dis- 
tinction. On the other hand, every mem- 
ber of the 1980 Senate had at least a com- 
mon school education. 

Of the 52 Social Democrats in the 1930 
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Senate, 31 were of the official class; of the 
49 Conservatives, 18 were “officials” and 
18 farmers; as we might expect, 15 of the 18 
Agriculturalists were farmers by occupa- 
tion; and the Liberals were scattered 
through various occupational groups. 

In the Second Chamber of 1867 farmers 
constituted 52.1 per cent of the total, ofh- 
cials 28.9 per cent, and trade and industry 
(entrepreneurs) 16.4 per cent. There were . 
20 workers. By 1933 the farmers had de- 
clined to 39.6 per cent and the officials to 
17 per cent, and the workers constituted 20 
per cent. Figures for 1986 show an in- 
crease of officials (19.6 per cent), of work- 
ers (20.9 per cent), and of newspapermen 
(19 out of the Social Democrats’ 112 mem- 
bers were editors or writers). 

In a concluding chapter Professor Bruse- 
witz notes that the Danish estate owners 
are diminishing in the Danish parliament, 
and that in Norway the workers are com- 
ing up. In all northern countries, great 
industrialists seldom sit in parliament, for 
their cause is urged by the “officials” of the 
same class. Educators and editors are 
slowly displacing lawyers. 

On the whole, the study indicates that 
Swedish legislation is becoming more demo- 
cratically, but not less expertly, handled. 
Fresher faces are appearing, but not 
younger ones, since the average age is 
rising. 

The reviewer has given only a scant idea 
of the extent of these studies. It is always 
interesting to know what manner of men 
make the laws. Of course, statistical data 
of age, class, occupation, previous experi- 
ence, and so forth, may not reveal the 
significant traits of legislators, but they are 
indispensable to generalizations. Professor 
Brusewitz is to be congratulated on the 
energy and the skill which he displays in 
pushing projects of the sort here noted. 
A similar analysis of our own Congresses 
would be worth a roomful of memoirs and 
reminiscences. 

Dr. Séderhjelm’s work on the language 
conflict between Swedes and Finns in Fin- 
land is presented as an objective treatise, 
chiefly for the Swedes of Sweden, on a 
subject that is rarely treated objectively. 

*In Finland, both Swedish and Finnish 
are official (as Spanish and English are in 
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New Mexico), but Swedish and Finnish 
are very different tongues. As Dr. Söder- 
hjelm points out, Finnish belongs to the 
Finno-Ugrian group of tongues, spoken now 
only in three countries—Hungary (10 mil- 
lion people), Finland (8.5 million people), 
and Estonia (1.5 milion people). The 
Finnish language appears to consist of 
double vowels, diphthongs, and double 
“consonants. There is no sje—or tje— 
sound (common in Scandinavian); no “b” 
or “fP in Finnish. The consonant of a 
word is always single, and the accent is 
rhythmic, the first syllable always being 
stressed. Asa result, it isa musical though 
somewhat monotonous tongue. There are 
no articles and few prepositions—but there 
are fifteen cases. It is not impossible, but 
difficult, for foreigners to learn it. 

One can easily see how the early Swedish 
settlers in Finland resisted a tongue so far 
removed from the Germanic. It is Dr. 
Sdéderhjelm’s thesis that no deliberate at- 
tempt was ever made to root out Finnish. 
The Swedish official class simply adhered to 
the tongue they understood best. In this 
connection, iz is important to remember 
that the early American conception of 
Finns as a mengoloid race is wrong. Maod- 
ern research indicates that the whole 
Finno-Ugrian group is an offshoot of the 
Indo-European. Also, Swedish settlers 
were probably on the Bothnian coast as 
early as the Finns, who came over from 


Estonia, At least, Swedish Finns feel that , 


they have very deep roots in their “native” 
land—Finland, more so than do the Finn- 
ish-speaking Swedes and the Finnish-speak- 
ing Norwegians in the Lapp country. The 
centuries of Swedish domination in Fin- 
land, and the more recent predominance of 
Swedes in business, industry, banking, and 
shipping, have naturally created among the 
Swedish Finns a sense of superiority and 
have stiffened their psychological reaction 
to gleichstaltung in a way that is decidedly 
unique. There is probably no other coun- 
try with a similar’ problem of racial mi- 
norities, a. ° 
The first Finnish scholar, the Bishop 
Michael Agricola (e. 1510-1557), was 
probably of Swedish stock (p. 11). 
Porthan, professor at Abo, is known as the 
father of Finnish romanticism. and he came 
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unquestionably from Finnish stock. Most 
of the great leaders of the national move- 
ment had Swedish names—Riineberg, 
Lénnrot, Arvidsson, Snellman—and the 
last-named was born in Stockholm. Trac- 
ing their ancestry is a hopeless task; but 
it is clear that they felt that they were 
Finns, even if they wrote and talked and 
sang in Swedish. (The reader may find 
the whole story of this development in the 
writings of Wuorinen, Nationalism in Mod- 
ern Finland (New York, 1932). 

Söderhjelm does not attempt to cover as 
much ground as others have done. Where 
his story departs from that told by his- 
torians trained in the Finnish nationalistic 
school, the divergence may be accounted 
for by differences in outlook. But the very 
approach seems to this writer to be hope- 
less. Söderhjelm, using the rhetorical- 
historical method, concludes that both lan- 
guages will continue to exist in harmony, 
with some gains for the Swedish due to its 
superior usefulness in inter-Scandinavian 
cooperation, and due to the small range of 
territory covered by Finnish and its lin- 
guistic allies. 

But how can a scholar introduce predic- 
tion into an objective survey without affect- 
ing the result? Only, I would suggest, by 
employing a more scientific study of con- 
temporary trends and then publishing it in 
such form as will not make it available to 
parties in the controversy. 

The reviewer would like to recommend 
Den Danske Stat to those wha read any of 
the Scandinavian languages, for if you 
know one you know them all. Twelve 
writers have contributed to this volume, 
most of them experts, although the chief 
editor is a minister of the gospel. 

The first section takes up the constitu- 
tion. Since administration in Denmark is 
not very far removed from its legal basis, 
one learns here a great deal about adminis- 
trative organization, and since Denmark is 
a “unitary” state where “centralization” is 
the rule, there is a chapter on local govern- 
ment as well. 

The second section describes the work 
of the state: health, social welfare, the 
church, the school, and the standard of 
living. Separate chapters treat of rural 
communes and the towns. The third sec- 
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tion is devoted to public revenues and 
public debt. 

In view of the fact that America is now 
embarking upon an extensive program of 
recovery, social legislation, and rehabilita- 
tion, a study of the background to Danish 
achievement is not without interest. In 
spite of our tendency to draw more directly 
on German and English experience, the 
very laws we have adopted are greatly in- 
fluenced by Danish example. A study of 
Danish social and governmental organiza- 
tion in its entirety should convince us that 
we have missed the essential accompani- 
ment to successful public management. 
Do the Danes rely solely on progressive 
“principles” of agricultural and social legis- 
lation? By no means. They attribute 
their achievements in these fields to proper 
legislative organization, to proper adminis- 
trative organization, and to enlightened 
policies of public personnel. Marstrand, 
et al., provide the basis for reflection on 
these topics, and that is all they do. Still, 
it seems that the best way to begin the 
study of the Danish system is with its 
fundamentals. Incidentally, the book is 
well bound and decently printed. 

, Roy V. Pre. 

New York University 
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In Sweden, climate, here used in the sense 
of all physiographic and meteorological 
conditions supporting agriculture, is favor- 
able and uniform. That is, precipitation 
and temperature do .not vary much from 
year to year. Of course, there is great 
variation from one season to the next. 
There are no problems of erosion, no unex- 
pected shifts in temperature, no droughts, 
and no floods. Generally speaking, this is 
‘the case. Exceptions are unimportant. 

However, foreign trade is a variable that 
calls for control. Swedish agricultural pro- 
duction is limited (1) by virtue of its nar- 
row range—only a small number of crops 
can be profitably produced—and (2) by 
reason of an export of goods to certain 
countries which must! at the present time, 
exchange some foodstuffs—tfruits, oils, 
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vegetables, coffee; chocolate, and so forth— _ 
with Swedish mineral, timber, and machine 
exports. 

In this volume under review, Dr. Bonow 
shows how a small nation with a high. 
standard of living and notable advantages 
in industry and background nevertheless 
experienced difficulties in the organization 
of agricultural production, which it at- 
tacked by the use of instruments of 
some interest to countries differently sit- 
uated. 

First the author sketches developments 
in plant cultivation, next in animal produc- 
tion, and then he continues with a summary 
of the various measures taken by the state 
to support these occupations. In his clos- 
ing chapters he discusses the burden of 
agricultural debt and the relationships 
between consumer and producer coopera- 
tion. 

The farmers were hurt by the world crisis 
at three points: (1) wheat and rye prices 
dropped; (2) sugar values declined, injur- 
ing the south Swedish sugar-beet industry; 
and (3) bacon, butter, and egg prices were 
adversely affected by import restrictions 
along with lower prices due to various 
causes. Sweden’s protective measures 
were of two kinds: compulsory state action 
and voluntary cooperation. . 

The principal elements in the govern- 
ment’s agricultural relief program were: 
(1) stimulation of production of all com- 
modities except bacon; (2) export bounties 
met by tariffs on competitive imports; and 
(3) improved credit for acquiring farms, for 
operation, and for plant and. equipment 
(housing, machinery, and so forth). 

Space does not permit the enumeration 
of all devices used, but the enquiring stu- 
dent can find tables, charts, and discussion 
of all the farm relief measures in Bonow’s 
volume. These measures are much like 
our own, simplified by their narrower range 
and strengthened by a more generous spirit 
of cooperation on the part of the producing 
farmers, the consuming laborers, and the 
converting and distributing middlemen. 
Dr. Bonow believes that the system, despite 
its present success, is far from perfect. 
Agriculture is being rationalized; sudden 
and often calamitous changes occur in 
world production and world demand. If 
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‘the future of Swedish agriculture, nay 


more, of the very life of the Swedish nation, 
is to be assured, all the facilities and agen- 
cies of production will have to be adjusted 
to the ever changing needs and habits and 
organization of consumption. Dr. Bonow’s 
best, i.e., most constructive, chapters are 
those which emphasize the essential unity 
of producer and consumer. He concludes 
that the only proper attack on the problem 
is an economy planned in its entirety. 
Such a program should be preceded by a 
thoroughgoing study of all factors involved; 
but, m the meantime, there are many ad- 
vantages to be realized from working agree- 
ments between consumers and agricultural 
cooperative associations. 
Roy V, Peer 
New York University . 


Baxer, Jacos. Cooperative Enterprise. 
Pp. xv, 266. New York: Vanguard 
Press, 1937. $2.00. 


This book is a good introductory book to 
cooperation for the general reader, as it 
discusses certain well-known concepts and 
presents much descriptive material of the 
cooperative movement in Europe. The 
advanced student of cooperation will find 
that it will do little to clarify the underly- 
ing philosophy of the movement. In fact, 
the author is not fully acquainted with the 
latest developments in cooperative and 
economic thinking. For example, in his 
first chapter (page 14) he states that “co- 
operators run their own business.” Mod- 
ern cooperative leaders are careful to point 
out that cooperators control the business 
but do not run it. Again, in the same 
chapter the author states (page 16) that 
one of the features of cooperatives is that 
“the middleman is eliminated,” but he does 
not inform the reader that the cooperative 
society which replaces the middleman must 
assume the marketing functions performed 
by him. 

The seascned cooperator will perhaps 
find as too narrow the author’s statements 
that “cooperative enterprise can be Suc- 
cessfully organized at a point of exchange” 
and “in general it is only when a group of 
people have things which they wish to sell, 
or are in need of things which must be 
bought, that organized cooperation ef- 
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fectively comes into play” (page 40). 
The word “things” should at least be 
broadened into “commodities and serv- 
ices.” The authors rather narrow con- 
ception is contradicted by Chapter VI, 
“What Cooperatives Do.” Here he treats 
of many services as well as commodities, 
Cooperators furthermore feel that coopera- 
tion is more than a mere buying and selling 
of commodities and services, 

Useful and interesting information on 
the effect of cooperatives on monopolies is 
to be found in Chapter X, “The Coopera- 
tive Yardstick.” Herein definite examples 
are given of the ways in which European 
cooperatives have been set up to com- 
pete with monopolies in many diversified 
fields. 

Chapter XIV, “Influences Contributing 
to Cooperative Growth in the United 
States,” and Chapter XV, “Probable Di- 
rection of Cooperative Growth in the 
United States,” are too brief and not 
analytical enough‘to be of much practical 
value to those desiring to start cooperative 
enterprises. 

The author in a number of places points 
out the possibilities of cooperative growth 
among the middle income group. If such 
growth is possible, then the movement may 
be greatly vitalized by a new type of mem- 
bership from which much may be expected 
in the way of technical efficiency and which 
will lead to a wider acceptance of the co- 
operative way of doing business. The 
cooperative movement in this country may 
expect its greatest growth among farm and 
town middle income groups. 

This book is largely an outgrowth of 
President Roosevelt’s Inquiry on Coopera- 
tive Enterprise which spent several months 
abroad, and the illustrations are taken 
mostly from the European field. Much of 
the material in this book has been reprinted 
from Mr. Baker’s contributions to the Re- 
port of the Inquiry on Cooperative Enter- 
prise in Europe. Mr. Baker was chairman 
of the committee which made this study. 
Tt is a matter of regret that interesting il- 
lustrative material, such as charts and 
other visual appeals appearing in the official 
publication, were not used in this book. 

Artaur E., ALBRECHT 

College of the City of New York 
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Forp, : JAMES and Karuertne M. The 

Abolition of Poverty. Pp.ix, 300. New 

York: Macmillan Co., 1937. $2.50. 

After completing a scholarly study of 

housing and slums, Mr. and Mrs. Ford 
came to the conclusion “that the slum 
problem could not be met satisfactorily 
without the prior or concomitant elimina- 
tion of poverty” (Preface). Hence they 
set about reviewing and synthesizing the 
results of many studies “to determine how 
it is possible under the existing system to 
redistribute wealth in such a manner as 
may best serve humanity” (p. 186). This 
led to the problem of causation. Certain 
handicaps—-mental deficiency, blindness, 
crippling conditions, and so forth-—and 
‘certain hazards—siekness, accident, unem- 
ployment, old age, and death of bread- 
winner—were not hard to identify. Other 
factors were found to be rooted in our 
culture—wasteful exploitation of natural 
resources, poorly organized means of trans- 
portation and marketing, unwise purchas- 
ing and use of goods and services. Because 
they were committed in advance to the 
system we call capitalism, the authors did 
not seriously inquire into the possible rela- 
tionship to poverty of our patterns of own- 
ership and control, nor did they discuss 
ways of modifying our group habits of ex- 
ploiting, speculating, wasting, showing off, 
and so forth. 

While it is quite legitimate to limit the 
inquiry to the possibility of eliminating 
poverty within the framework of a given 
economic system, the defense of capitalism 
seems a bit naive. “Without the services 
which they [the well-to-do] render as the 
unofficial custodians of the greater part of 
our national income our whole nation would 
shortly be plunged into general poverty” 
(p. 186). Communism is dismissed as re- 
quiring a long period of suffering and a loss 
of liberty and democracy. State socialism 
is viewed more kindly, but charged with 
inevitably high overhead, inability to se- 
cure expert service, and inflexibility. Yet, 
in spite of such faults, government owner- 
ship is considered necessary when regula- 
tory measures fail. There is faith that “so- 
clalizing refractory industries would bring 
trade and manufacture ... to a sense of 
their trustship” (p. 162). 
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In short, economic planning is expected 
to increase the national income, education 
to make laborers worthy of higher incomes, 
and minimum wage laws to assure them of 
their proper share. Thus it is hoped that 
poverty can be abolished and the capitalis- 
tic system preserved! That the programs 
offered might destroy the independence of 
business enterprise and the freedom of con- 
tract so essential to the “American plan,” 
seems not to be suspected. Perhaps, after 
all, the choice is between the old order with 
poverty and the abolition of poverty with- 
out capitalism. Even after reading this 
charming book, the reviewer is uncon- 
vinced. 

STUART A. QUEEN 

Washington University 


WaLker, E. Ronatp. Unemployment 
Policy. Pp. xi, 258. Sydney: Angus & 
Robertson, Ltd., 1936. 5 shillings. 

Dr. Walkers volume may be divided 
into two parts. On the one hand the 
author is interested in discussing the the- 
ories of unemployment at large in the 
world, general and special—a discussion 
that will interest specialists; on the other 
hand he has much to say about the applica- 
tion of the theories to Australia, and about 
Australian conditions apart from theories. 

As in so many fields, Australia’s problem 
broadly viewed is the reverse of that of 
older and maturer countries. Australia 
has the problem of unemployment in an 
underdeveloped country which must de- 
velop at a period when the vertical exten- 
sion of productivity is more rapid than the 
horizontal extention of employment. For 
this reason, theories derived from condi- 
tions in older countries do have application 
to Australian conditions. For one thing, 
the peculiar conditions of an underdevel- 
oped country make it a matter of especial 
importance that the absorptive capacity of 
industry is declining, for it makes it difficult 
to say whether or not a country like Aus- 
tralia ean aspire to do more than absorb 
its°natural increase of workers and the 
technologically displaced, without a sud- 
den (and unlikely) expansion of the world 
nearket. 

Dr. Walker is especially interesting on 
Australian conditions when he insistently 
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' calls attention to the distressed coal mining 
areas as providing a constantly increasing 
reservoir of technologically displaced work- 
ers; when 2e returns to his attack on the 
wage-cutting policy that was so important 
a feature of Australia’s policy during the 
depression; and when he warns that decline 
in unemployment numbers or percentages 
is no reason for ignoring the problem. The 
last point is interesting to one who is resi- 
dent in Avstralia. The conservatives are 
trying to minimize unemployment, but the 
issue is kert to the fore by political Labor, 
the unions, and the organized unemployed. 
Lately Dr. Walker, and more recently Colin 
Clark, the Cambridge University economist 
now visiting Australia, have been advo- 
cating pre-planned public works and a con- 
trolled expansion of credit as remedies for 
unemployment in the next depression. 
C. HARTLEY Grarran 
Sydney, Australia 


ZNANTECKI, Frorran. Social Actions. 
Pp. xiv, 746. New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart, Inc., 1986. $4.50. 


The object of this volume is, in the au- 
thor’s own words, “to describe, analyze, 
classify logically and genetically such pat- 
terns of social actions as various historians, 
ethnographers, and sociologists (myself in- 
cluded) have discovered in the social world 
at large, just as a botanist or a zoologist 
describes, analyzes, classifies logically and 
genetically the various vegetal and animal 
species which others have discovered on 
the surface of the earth” (pp. x-xi). The 
book does not aim to study the distribution 
of each pattern in various past or present 
civilizations or their dependence upon the 
total cultural milieu, but rather to study 
them genetically, that is, their dependence 
upon general levels of culture, especially 
social orgarizations, intellectual knowledge, 
and technical and economic structures. 
The study quite rightly (in a sociological 
work) excludes psychological materials, for 
the very good reason that it wishes to de- 
scribe sens2-perceptible or object-matter, 
rather than what goes on in the psyche, 
which properly belongs to psychology. It 
studies human actions as conscious objects, 
as empirical data, and as data in becoming 
and not in a static condition. 
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In performance, the wofkiis at once a 
close-knit systematic analysis and ‘an able 
synthesis. What might be called part one 
(Chapters II-IV} discusses the nature, the 
origins, the composition, and the structure 
of social actions, and the problems of self- 
ness and sociability (both in non-evalua- 
tive terms). The second part (Chapters 
V-X) presents a discussion of the coopera- 
tive types and aspects of social actions, 
starting with invitation and enticement as 
initial stages of accommodation, and pro- 
ceeding through cooperative guidance, edu- 
cational guidance, automatic and purposive 
submission, and imitation. ‘The third part 
(Chapters XI-XV) takes up opposition: 
primary types such as physical and mental 
defense, criminal opposition, revolt, other 
intercollective oppositions, and aggression. 
The last four chapters deal with altruism, 
hostility, egoistic compromise, and the con- 
nection between social and nonsocial ac- 
tions. 

In structure the book has shortcomings. 
For example, it would seem that imitation, 
forming part of accommodational action, 
should have been introduced before invita- 
tion and enticement. Again, while avow- 
ing to deal with objective phenomena, the 
book often invades the subjective and the 
subjective-evaluative. Moreover,it shows 
considerable immaturity of thought and 
presentation, and leads one to infer that 
these are merely notes made by the author 
in his younger days and now “thrown to- 
gether” for publication. And, what is 
more important, it speaks of “social ac- 
tions” as if these were more or less uniform 
in any social or societal milieu, among all 
classes or segments of the population, and 
at all times. In other words, it falls into 
the same pit as most sociological writings, 
in that it treats of the social and societal 
cosmos without subjecting its various sub- 
divisions to careful scrutiny. 

And yet in many respects this is an able 
outline of some of the major social actions; 
it sets forth and analyzes some important 
categories, thus making a beginning of a 
frame of reference which, when filled in and 
tested with empirical data, will be of con- 
siderable value. 

CONSTANTINE PANUNZIO 

University of California at Los Angeles 
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Haperter, Gorrreimp von. Prosperity 
and Depression. Pp. xv, 363. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1937. 
$2.00. i 


This book, or “report,” is stated as be- 
ing only “a first step in a more extended 
inquiry undertaken by the Economic In- 
telligence Service of the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations mto the causes of the 
recurrence of periods of economic depres- 
sion” (p.1). This first stage consists in an 
examination of existing business cycle the- 
ories with an attempt to “synthesize” them 
in so far as possible and weave them into 
a more or less unified whole. The test of 
the theories against “facts” and “statis- 
tics” will be made during the second stage 
of this inquiry. 

The first Part of the Report consists of 
a “Systematic Analysis of the Theories of 
the Business Cycle.” These theories are 
divided as follows: the purely monetary 
theory; overinvestment theories (mone- 
tary and non-monetary); underconsump- 
tion theories; “psychological theories”; and 
the harvest theories. In the “Analysis,” 
the author’s main thesis is that differences 
in theories assigning causes for the business 
cycle are mainly differences in emphasis. 

Professor Haberler starts by recognizing 
the all-pervading importance of money. 
His first analysis is thus of the purely mon- 
etary theory. Next, he takes up the over- 
investment theories. Their central theme 
is the overdevelopment of producers’ goods 
industries. The monetary overinvestment 
theorists hold that “no collapse would oc- 
cur if the eredit expansion could go on in- 
definitely” (p. 51). They maintain, too, 
that “there is no longer the same confidence 
in the inevitability or the curative function 
of the depression” (p. 63). ‘The non-mon- 
etary overinvestment theorists take for 
granted the money factors as “passive con- 
ditions rather than impelling forces.” To 
them, the business cycle is a change in the 
production of capital goods. 

The underconsumption theories are the- 
ories of crisis and depression, rather than of 
business cycles. The general conclusion 
seems to be that by increasing wages dur- 
ing an upswing, the boom can be stopped 
(a) by increasing spending and (b) by sav- 
ing less and thus investing less. 
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In the “Synthesis,” Professor Haberler 
draws together the various threads. He 
admits the individuality of each business 
cycle, but believes, nevertheless, that a 
general theory of the business cycle is pos- 
sible. He measures the business cycle by 
means of indicia of employment, real in- 
come produced, and real income con- 
sumed (pp. 162-166). 

Professor Haberler’s theory depends m 
largest part upon the supply and demand 
of investable funds, and upon the accelera- 
tion principle. In expansion the curves of 
both the supply and the demand of in- 
vestable funds shift to the right, while in 
depression both the curves shift to the left. 

The turning points, from expansion to 
contraction and from contraction to expan- 
sion, offer the most interesting and perhaps 
the most useful analysis. “Expansion tails 
off” because with its growth there devel- 
ops a growing inelasticity in the monetary 
supply as well as in the supply of means of 
production—materials and labor. Also, a 
downturn can be induced by restrictive 
credit policies. Unlike an expansion, 
which can always be stopped, “a contrac- 
tion cannot always be ended promptly 
merely by making credit cheap and plenti- 
ful” (p. 276). But an increased supply of 
investable funds tends to initiate an expan- 
sion. 

In the course of contraction the elasticity 
of the supply of the factors of production 
and of money and credit becomes greater. 
The latter rests upon the fact that there 
is a definite limit to the contraction of MV, 
which Professor Haberler defines as the to- 
tal monetary demand for goods. Such 
contraction must end, he holds, unless we 
can conceive of “a continued destruction 
of money or a continued accumulation of 
money hoards” (p. 284). Professor Hab- 
erler contends, too, that wage reductions 
bring contraction to an end, and that keep- 
ing wages up will prolong unemployment 
and contraction (pp. 299, 300). 

Professor Haberler states that the transi- 
tion*from the gold standard to free ex- 
changes is bound to lead to inflation. De- 
valuation, he holds, affects favorably both 
the, demand and the supply of investable 
funds. Free exchanges remove outside 
limits to prosperity and depression and 
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eliminate “the most important carrier 
of the bocm and depression baccillus— 
namely, the flow of money across frontiers” 
(p. 341). 

Professor Haberler has handled his sub- 
ject temperately, and his own theoretical 
“Synthesis” provides a framework and an 
approach from which the second step of the 
League’s inquiry can be readily carried on. 
The book ranks with those of Hansen and 
Persons, and it will be interesting to com- 
pare this report and the later ones in this 
series with Professor Mitchell’s Business 
Cycles and his forthcoming volumes upon 
which he has been working at the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. In both 
cases, there has been set a theoretical 
framework which will be tested by factual 
data. How will the results from Professor 
Mitchell’s approach compare with those 
from the League’s study? 

James D. Paris. 

New York 


CHAPIN, F. STUART, and STUART A. QUEEN. 
Social Work in the Depression. Pp. xii, 
134. 

CoLLINS, SELWYN D., and CLARK TIBBITTS. 
Social Aspects of Health in the Depres- 
sion. Pp. xiii, 192. 

EpucationaL Ponicrers COMMISSION. 
Education in the Depression. Pp. xi, 
173. 
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pression. Pp. vii, 124. 
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sion. Pp. x, 221. 
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tion in the Depression. Pp. vii, 86. 
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sumption in the Depression. Pp. vi, 86. 
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Reading in the Depression. Pp. xvi, 
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Youna, Donavo. Minority Peoples in the 

Depression. Pp. ix, 252. 

New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1937. $1.00 ordered sin- 
gly. $10.00 entire set. 

These thirteen bulletins, aggregating 
over 2,200 pages, are the result of a proj- 
ect sponsored by the Social Science Re- 
search Council designed to record the ef- 
fects of the depression of 1930-1935 upon 
the different aspects of American society in- 
dicated by the titles. “Such a record,” 
says the Foreword (by the Committee on 
Studies consisting of W. F. Ogburn, S. M. 
Harrison, and M. M. Willey) , “would con- 
stitute an especially important preparation 
for meeting the shock of the next depres- 
sion, if and when it comes. ‘Theories must 
be discussed and explored now, if much of 
the information to test them is not to be 
lost amid ephemeral sources.” Further 
justification for the undertaking has been 
well stated by the Educational Policies 
Committee which prepared the bulletin on 
Education, in these words: “Astronomers 
cross continents and climb high mountains 
in order to observe such a natural phe- 
nomenon as an eclipse of the sun. Is not 
so devastating a social phenomenon as a 
great depression at least equally useful as 
a theme for scientific studies which may re- 
dound to the advantage of humanity?” (p. 
ix). 

It would be vain in a review of the 
length here allowed to attempt to give any 
idea of the varied contents of the individ- 
ual bulletins or to appraise their relative 
or individual merits. That the bulletins 
should vary considerably in this respect 
was Inevitable in view of the variety of the 
fields, the varying availability of material 
in each, and the different amounts of time 
and energy at the disposal of the different 
authors. The authors prepared their re- 
spective bulletins in the short period of 
about a year, without remuneration, and 
for the most part without taking leave 
from their regular duties. Under these 
circumstances the quality of the results 
must be regarded as surprisingly high, and 
for this general achievement one may safely 
assign considerable credit to the staff di- 
rection of Samuel A. Stouffer and his as- 
sistants, Philip M. Hanser and A. J. Jaffe, 
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as well as to the individual authors. The 
bulletins deserve and will doubtless receive 
individual review in specialized journals 
by authorities in the various fields covered. 
This review can call attention only to the 
plan and scope of the project as a whole. 

In order to give some common goal and 
limits to the various investigations with- 
out imposing a hampering rigidity of 
method upon the different authors, the 
Committee attempted to hold the studies 
within the following general framework: 
(1) Each author was requested “to ex- 
examine critically the literature on the 
depression for the purpose of locating exist- 
ing data and interpretations already rea- 
sonably well established.” (2) Such a sur- 
vey was expected to reveal the type of 
problems growing out of the depression, 
the kinds of research which have been at- 
tempted on these problems, and the types 
of available source material. (3) Finally, 
strategic points for further research were 
to be suggested. Some of the bulletins 
follow this program more adequately than 
others, but all of them show some adher- 
ence to the general plan. One of the chief 
values of the project will perhaps be to 
give direction and specificity to future re- 
search. 

No library will be complete without these 
admirable summaries of the literature and 
data, old and new, bearing upon the rela- 
tion of economic crises to the various as- 
pects of society here considered. While it is 
not possible to comment upon the various 
features of special merit which char- 
acterize many of the bulletins, special men- 
tion should be made of the methodologi- 
ical appendix on the Logic of Case Studies 
appearing in The Family in the Depression. 
It constitutes perhaps the most penetrat- 
ing brief treatment of this subject that has 
yet appeared. With respect to methods, 
however, the authors of all the bulletins 
have rightly taken the view that some in- 
formation is better than none at all, and 
that in research as in most other pursuits 
half a loaf is better than loafing, when 
the available data and possible procedures 
fall short of the scientific ideal. A proj- 
ect of the kind represented by these bulle- 
tins would not be possible except from this 
point of view, and the results have on the 
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whole emphatically justified the under- 
taking. 
GEORGE A. LUNDBERG 
Bennington College 


Scumipt, Emerson P. (Ed.). Man and 
Society. Pp. xv, 805. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. $3.75. 


Myers, Atonzo F., and Cuarexnce O. Wi- 
LIAMS. Education in a Democracy. 
Pp. xxvi, 434. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1937. 


SKINNER, CHarues E., and R. Emerson 
Lanerirt (Eds.). An Introduction to 
Modern Education. Pp. xv, 491. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath, 1937. $2.80. 


These three works represent three note- 
worthy additions to the constantly growing 
number of works introducing us to social] 
sciences. Do not be misled that the last 
two are introductory works to education; 
they are just as good introductions to the 
field of social sciences as to education. 

Man and Society had its origin in the 
difficulty of securing adequate materials 
for an introductory orientation course given 
at the University of Minnesota. We cer- 
tainly agree with the editor that “owing to 
the growth of the separate disciplines and 
to the breadth of materials in the social 
sciences, few people have a clear concep- 
tion of the scope, purpose, and content of 
the whole field.” The aim of the present 
work has been to acquaint the reader with 
the core of knowledge in each of the social 
sciences—sociology, social anthropology, 
social psychology, psychology, history, hu- 
man geography, political science, and eco- 
nomics. Chapters on social institutions, 
modern criminology, popular participation 
in government, the machinery of govern- 
ment, the distribution of income, economic 
security, causal relationships and their 
measurement, and social valuation are 
added. Altogether, thirteen authors have 
contributed their chapters. Most of them 
are members of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota (Elio D. Monachesi, 
Wilson D. Wallis, Howard P. Longstaff, 
George B. Vold, Lawrence D. Steefel, 
Richard A. Hartshorne, Evron M. Kirk- 
pattick, Joseph R. Starr, Emerson P. 
Schmidt, Richard L. Kozelka, and Mary J. 
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Shaw), while only two others belong to 
other institutions—J. O. Hertzler (Univer- 
sity of Nebraska) and Herbert Blumer 
(University of Chicago). 

All in al’, this is, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, the best theoretical introductory 
text we have on the market today. One 
could raise such questions as why three 
chapters, covering 152 pages, are given to 
economics, and only one chapter, with 
eight pages, to history. Nevertheless, 
while the work will not add vitally to the 
available knowledge of the field, it is an 
admirable introduction to the whole field of 
social sciences. 

Myers and Williams’ text is certainly a 
far ery frora the older introductory works 
to education, which claimed that pedagogy 
was a sacred ground which could associate 
only with tne somewhat less dignified field 
of psychology. Note the definitions used 
here: “Education . . . must be conceived 
as a social force, and the study of educa- 
tion consequently becomes a social study”; 
and “as a social science, education inter- 
ests itself in the improvement of society.” 
This point of view is emphasized through- 
out, and particularly in Chapter I, which 
deals with the significance of education in 
society, and Chapter IV, which analyzes 
contemporary problems challenging educa- 
tion. Other topics covered here include 
America’s sehool system, influences affect- 
ing our schools, impending changes in 
American education, promising educational 
activities today, and a good chapter on 
“Shali I Bezome a Teacher?” The treat- 
ment is, furthermore, courageous. Its so- 
ciological approach is ably introduced by 
the editor of the “Prentice-Hall Education 
Series,” Dean E. George Payne: “The 
schools . . . have Jagged behind social prog- 
ress and in many instances have retarded 
social progress. There is no reason why 
this condition should continue if educators 
cease to be mere peddlers of a conventional 
educational pabulum, and instead become 
leaders in educational reconstruction and 
progress.” . 

Skinner and Langfitt’s book covers prac- 
tically the same ground and can boast of 
the same approach, although it has been 
prepared by several authors—Dean John 
W. Withers of New York University, T. R. 
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McConnell of the University of Minnesota, 
Frank W. Cyr of Columbia University, 
N. William Newson of Temple University, 
Walter J. Gifford of The State Teachers 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, Clyde His- 
song of Bowling Green State University, 
John W. Charles of Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, James Bart Stroud 
of Kansas State Teachers College of Em- 
pire, and Herman Harrell Horne of New 
York University. The topics discussed 
deal with the school as a social mstitution, 
the rise of the democratic system of Amer- 
ican public education, the evolution of edu- 
cational aims and methods, understanding 
the community, the school in the commu- 
nity, general scope of education in the 
United States, the forms and functions of 
American schools, control of education, sup- 
port of public education, the individual and 
the educative process, the nature of learn- 
ing, the teacher and the teaching profes- 
sion, teaching procedures and practices, 
education and health, evaluating outcomes 
of instruction, progress in education, the 
philosophy of education, and some elemen- 
tary statistical concepts. The sociological 
backbone underlying the whole work is pro- 
vided by the opening chapter of Withers, 
who states flatly that “education must .. . 
be recognized as a shared responsibility, 
since all agencies, public or private, that 
determine to any extent the form and char- 
acter of the situations to which individuals 
are exposed, and to which they respond, 
have a share in the total outcome.” 

As various chapters are written by vari- 
ous authors, it is evident that this funda- 
mental viewpoint could not be fully main- 
tained throughout the work. In this 
respect we should like to raise our objec- 
tions to some statements made by Professor 
Horne. We learn that “education is the 
same in principle under all dictatorships: 
it is indoctrination and propaganda... . 
By contrast, education in a democracy is, 
as a matter of principle, neither indoctrina- 
tion nor propaganda. If these exist, they 
are a travesty on education.” But they do 
exist, and the juggling of philosophical 
terms must not avoid the facts. After all, 
indoctrination and propaganda. are utilized 
here as in Germany. The only difference 
is that we favor the ideology of democracy, 
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while Hitler’s crowd is interested in its fas- 
cism. But why not be frank enough to 
admit that we must utilize the ideology of 
democracy for our educational goals? 
Propaganda, for democracy in America 
might not be a bad thing, after all! 

Like the other two works, this one repre- 
sents a fine sociological approach to edu- 
cation. All three books should make us 
hopeful that the separatism among various 
social sciences has passed its zenith and 
that the integration is on the way in. 

Josera S. Roucex 

New York University 


Brown, Francis J., and JOSEPH SLABEY 
Rovceg (Eds.). Our Racial and Na- 
tional Minorities. Pp. xxi, 877. New 

_ York: Prentice-Hall, Ine., 1937. $5.00. 

Anperson, Errn L. We Americans. Pp. 
xii, 286. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1937. $3.50. 


Our Racial and National Minorities is 
the work of forty-one persons who have 
discussed “practically all the minority 
groups” in the United States and the “im- 
pact of American culture upon these mi- 
nority groups” and the “effect of their cul- 
tures upon America.” ‘This book merits 
an Important place as a text or as supple- 
mentary reading, but too much has been 
undertaken in one volume, and there seems 
to be a better approach than the one used 
in this book. Instead of an analysis of the 
impact of American culture upon minori- 
ties and the effect of minority cultures 
upon America, there should be a study of 
the interaction between the two cultures 
in each case, It is only in interaction that 
a culture can have any effect, and the only 
way that the situation in the United States 
can be understood. 

In Part II, each author has talked about 
the contribution of individuals from the 
various minorities. These individuals are 
pictured not as interacting, but as isolated 
individuals handing certain things from 
their cultures to American culture. But 
this is not what happens. The two cul- 
tures are in interaction in every instance. 
Greta Garbo, as an actress, makes her con- 
tribution in terms of American culture, not 
apart from it. To be understood, she must 
be seen in a setting of cultural interaction. 
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The “contributions” of the foreign-born 
have their meaning to Americans in terms 
of American culture, so there is always cul- 
tural interaction. The foreign-born be- 
come not Americans but European-Ameri- 
cans or Asiatic-Americans or other 
combinations; and the minority groups in a 
city are different interacting elements from 
those in a rural community. 

The chapters in Part IL, though of in- 
estimable worth, are not monographic 
studies as the authors believe them to be. 
Each chapter contains valuable descrip- 
tive material about various minorities, but 
a monograph would be a study of a nation- 
ality in a particular cultural setting with 
the culture of the minority and American 
culture in interaction. Most of the racial 
groups and nationalities in the United 
States are discussed as minorities. One 
wonders what groups make up the majori- 
ties. Would it not be better to discuss 
the United States as a mosaic of culture 
areas, and in each area study the process 
of cultural interaction? In some situa- 
tions, many cultures are in interactjon: 
Jewish, Polish, American, and others. 

Despite these remarks, this book de- 
serves wide usage as a textbook until one 
is written in terms of cultural areas and 
cultural interaction. It has a good bib- 
liography and a short chapter on national 
minorities in Central Europe. 

We Americans is a description of the ad- 
justments of ethnic groups in Burlington, 
Vermont. Class distinctions, ethnic-group 
conflicts, and religious ethnocentrism reveal 
the fact that complete Americanization has 
not taken place. Unfortunately, the au- 
thor has not pointed out that this is not an 
anomalistic situation. The European im- 
migrant, like all other persons, becomes 
what he is in terms of what he has been. 
Only the layman hopes for complete 
Americanization; the social scientist knows 
that it is impossible. Americanization is a 
cultural mythology. 

This well-written study could be read 
with profit by every college student who 
expects to occupy a place of leadership in 
any community, since the findings are in 
general typical of most American commu- 
nities. Future studies of this type—and 
there should be many more—could be kept 
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in better perspective if a careful study 
were made of “Old Americans” to deter- 
mine just how European they are. It 
would be found that though they are re- 
moved several generations from Europe, 
they are actually European-Americans, cul- 
turally speaking. Many of their sayings, 
beliefs, philosophies, superstitions, cultural 
misconceptions, moral standards, and cus- 
toms are still European in part. The only 
difference ketween them and “others” is a 
matter of degree. America asks of the re- 
cent arrival something that first arrivals 
have not accomplished. 

Some of the data in this book were col- 
lected by people trained not im sociology 
but in other fields. Social phenomena are 
complex, quite as complex as the phenom- 
ena in other fields. It takes just as much 
training to do sociological research as it 
does to do research in astronomy, geology, 
or any other science. If this is not true, 
why maintam our large Departments of 
Sociology? People needed to be put to 
work during the depression, but why should 
sociology give its critics concrete evidence 
to establish their belief that anyone is qual- 
ified to stucy and interpret social relation- 
ships and human nature? 

L. Guy Brown 

Oberlin College 


Harvarp TERCENTENARY PUBLICATION. 
Factors Determining Human Behavior. 
Pp. vii, 168. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1987. $2.50. 


This admīrable and stimulating little vol- 
ume attempts to present the basie struc- 
tural, psychological, and, to some extent, 
cultural properties which condition or im- 
pel human conduct. It is a symposium to 
which each specialist presents the ultimate 
distillation cf his matured views, simplified 
and generalized for the educated layman. 
Moreover, its essential aim is to make a 
contribution to the general synthesis of the 
data of various disciplines which bear on 
man, and to focus the results of diverse but 
significantly related sciences upon the task 
of interpreting the behavior of the individ- 
ual and the social institutions under which 
he lives. To this end, and in the following 
order, Adrian treats the nervous system; 
Collip, the hormones; Piaget, the intellec- 
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tual evolution from childhood to adult life; 
Jung, the psychological factors determining 
human behavior (too heavily freighted for 
my taste with improbable hypotheses and 
literary metaphors of his particular cult of 
psychoanalysis, offered as established 
facts); Janet, psychological strength and 
weakness in mental diseases; Carnap, logic 
(one of the most urbane and skillful of the 
collection); Lowell, an example from evi- 
dence of history (an analogy to show, by 
way of the evolution of the English parlia- 
mentary system, that, in the universal 
process of functional adaptation, institu- 
tions, like organisms, may assume forms 
not originally intended) ; and, finally, Mal- 
inowski, culture as a determinant of be- 
havior. 

The contributions of Lowell and Mali- 
nowski, since they emphasize rather heav- 
ily the institutional aspect, would seem to 
some rather incongruous with the rest of 
the miscellany, which is essentially con- 
cerned with the individual. In my opin- 
ion this is not a defect, and more would 
have been better, since I consider social 
factors to be more potent in shaping the 
individual psychologically than are the in- 
nate structural endowments and instincts 
with which he starts life. These latter are 
but an amorphous hint, with infinite possi- 
bilities depending upon the social environ- 
ment to a major degree. Functions so 
presumably innate as intelligence are now 
known to be subject to vitamins and cul- 
tural conditions. 

It might be suggested that the funda- 
mental viewpoint of the editors involves 
the fallacious nineteenth-century assump- 
tion that as the parts are logically primary, 
they must necessarily be so empirically. 
This view has determined the policy of 
organization and order of material. While 
no such intention may have been active, 
nevertheless this progression from the 
smaller unit to the larger whole implies a 
repudiation, or at least a disregard, of the 
principle of syncretism which has led to so 
much productive work in Gestalt psychol- 
ogy and in anthropology. Genetically and 
psychologically the cultural matrix is pri- 
mary, and the individual is to be derived 
from it, and not it from the individual. 

It would be strange not to notice that 
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some of the symposiasts had not listened 
very attentively to each other. Carnap, 
the logician, quite properly admonishes us 
against confusing fancies and wishes with 
data and legitimate inferences; nevertheless, 
Malinowski, setting out to demortstrate the 
existence of a “science of culture,” neglects 
this caution, and before long is launched on 
a polemic in behalf of the kind of social 
institutions he prefers. With his principal 
thesis that culture as a dynamic reality is 
subject to determinism and emerges from 
the mode of life, there can be only the 
heartiest assent, although the stress on this 
commonly conceded point resembles the 
flogging of a dead horse. But elsewhere 
one is chilled by the ease with which his 
distaste for machines leads him to regard 
them as anthropomorphic monsters. He 
remains quite impervious to the possibility 
that not the machine, but the uses to which 
it is put, as in war, and the mode of eco- 
nomic control to which it is subjected, may 
be monstrous. Moreover, he so conducts 
a triumphant polemic, with Briffault as his 
unacknowledged antagonist, on behalf of 
his theory of the family, as to leave the im- 
pression that Zhe Mothers had never been 
written. It is also disturbing to find him 
resorting to threadbare pseudo-psychologi- 
cal banalities in support of the grim tradi- 
tion of economic competition. These 
excursions make one more aware of his lim- 
itations as a psychologist than of his very 
distinguished accomplishments as an an- 
thropologist. But these defects in an oth- 
erwise admirably vigorous and engaging 
paper do not mar the general tone of amity 
which should mark such a celebration and 
its Festschrift. 

Man considered retrospectively is well 
done throughout the book as a whole. 
But there is a hesitation to estimate, in 
terms of the already discernible features of 
society, what the future conduct of man is 
likely to become. To me it is regrettable 
that the Harvard authorities did not see 
fit to suggest this as part of the assignment 
of the symposiasts. An excellent oppor- 
tunity to make this hazardous but lauda- 
ble venture has been overlooked here. If 
nothing more, some Harvard alumni would 
have been grateful no end to know how 
future Doctors of Public Service and of In- 
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dustrial Coordination, which Harvard will 
undoubtedly turn out in great numbers 
during the next three hundred years, will 
regard our Masters of Business Administra- 
tion who have but little comprehension of 
the social implications of business. Will 
they regard us with the same patronage as 
we sometimes show toward the founders of 
Harvard, whose only concern was to insure 
a supply of ministers? 
Erus Freeman 
Sarasota, Florida 


Sarton, GEORGE. The History of Science 
and the New Humanism. Pp. xx, 196. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1987. $2.00. 


Here is an excellent little book which 
combines the enthusiasm of the scientist 
with the background of the historian. 
Those who have followed Dr. Sarton’s 
work in compending a biographical bibliog- 
raphy of the history of science from as far 
back as we can know, will weleome this bit 
of work, which is, as it were, an apology for 
the former. The principal thesis is that 
the scientist needs to be more “human” 
and the humanist to be more scientific. 
Humanism and science should not follow 
different trails, as they have been wont to 
do. If all progress is really based on 
science, then the humanist’s principal prob- 
Jem is to humanize science, and this is best 
done by a history of the way in which the 
needs of man have driven him to science 
in order to meet them. Practically speak- 
ing, no student of a science should continue 
his studies without a history of his particu- 
lar problem, and such a history would be- 
come intelligible only as a particular exam- 
ple of notions common to all science. 

For the philosopher, this thesis seems 
rather worn. No student of philosophy 
would ever dream of doing constructive 
work on a problem without having thor- 
oughly reviewed its history. Even though 
he is fully aware that a certain problem has 
never had a satisfactory answer, he is no 
lesseaware that without realizing the causes 
of failure, he can make no progress in its 
solution. But it would seem that this is 
not the case with the average scientist. 
Indeed, he seems to be almost entirely un- 
aware of one age in the history of science, 
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and one geographical section. The time is 
the Middle Ages, the place the East; and 
Dr. Sarton has admirably portrayed the 
importance of this act in the human drama. 
Here the thesis is developed that during 
the Middle Ages the seat of scientific prog- 
ress was in the East. So that the light of 
learning arose in the East (in Egypt par- 
ticularly) , passed, in the Greek and Roman 
period, to the West, then, during the Dark 
Ages of the latter, was shining in Eastern 
lands again (in Arabia), only to begin its 
dawning in the West in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 

For the rest, if science is that on which 
all progress depends, then the highest hu- 
man good, if we may use this phrase, is 
very similar to Aristotle’s, namely, a “con- 
templation,” which is, of course, an activity, 
wherein we view impartially the truths that 
science lays before us. Perhaps the artist 
and the social reformer will here feel a prick 
of indignation at Dr. Sarton’s thesis that 
real progress is purely scientific. Certainly 
art is not progressive in the same way that 
science is. Rather, its progress is additive, 
so that a Beethoven causes a progress in 
music in the sense that he adds to its lore. 
Again, the moralist, or social reformer, is 
admittedly important for Dr. Sarton, but 
only because progress in sociology enables 
more men to taste of science’s forbidden 
fruit. Perhaps, after all, it is merely a mat- 
ter of emphasis. The moralist would 
merely reply that any progress in science 
was progress only because it enabled men 
to live together in a better society. 

C. W. CHURCHMAN 

University of Pennsylvania 


GUÉRARD, ALBERT. Art for Art’s Sake. 
Pp. xxxiii, 349. New York: Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepard Co., 1936. $3.00. 


This volume is a successor to the previous 
work by Professor Guérard, Literature and 
Society, which was an attempt to de- 
scribe and analyze the degree and the na- 
ture of the conditioning of literature by 
society. In the first work, the method of 
the author was sociological; in the second 
one, his approach is one of general aesthetic 
analysis, combined with a discursive at- 
tack on many problems far distant from 
the field of aesthetics. 
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One can hardly regard this book as more 
than an interesting discussion of certain 
problems which have concerned students 
of modern culture and the relation of the 
aesthetic experience to other aspects of 
life. There is little literary merit exhib- 
ited, due to the employment of a studied, 
staccato mode of expression. Frequent 
references to names, books, musical selec- 
tions, and various art objects give the 
reader an impression of a learning which 
is extensive rather than sensitive, and bor- 
ders on being exhibitionistic. 

For all this, the author has set forth an 
interesting description of the historical de- 
velopment and modern tendencies within 
the field of aesthetics, without at any time 
becoming technical or profound in his treat- 
ment. The last portion of the book deals 
with Professor Guérard’s suggestions as to 
the future rôle and function of art in mod- 
ern Western society. Having stumbled on 
the long-recognized social problem born of 
democratic education running afoul of a 
system which will not permit all those edu- 
cated to find jobs commensurate with their 
ambitions, the author suggests art or “con- 
scious and disinterested enjoyment in self- 
expression” as an answer to this crisis in 
modern social organization. Further, he 
offers a new interpretation of the rôle of art 
in a formula consisting of three levels: art 
as Functionalism, as the expression of 
the Joy of Living, and as the Despairing 
Quest. 

There are a few good cracks in this book, 
such as the definition of the “promise of 
American Life”——which “consists in letting 
someone else do the dirty work.” The au- 
thor’s statement that a nation is “a state of 
consciousness” deserves a few cheers. Asa 
broad excursion into a wide field of learn- 
ing, this book has its points. 

James H. BARNETT 

Connecticut State College 


Hunt, Epwarp Eyre. Greathouse. Pp. 
423. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1937. $2.50. 


Greathouse is not so much an American 
historical novel, as history peopled with fic- 
tional and historical characters. For writ- 
ers of history, it is a model of strong and 
aceurate style. As collateral reading in a 
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history course, it stimulates student interest 
without unduly softening the intellect. 

The narrative swings in a grand sweep 
from the period of the Salem witches, 
through West India pirates, the trial of 
Aaron Burr, and the “reforms” of Presi- 
dent Jackson, to the aftermath of the 
World War. ‘Ten historic episodes are held 
together by the thread of a central fictional 
figure. It is an unfolding pageant, with 
kaleidoscopic shifts of light and shade, and 
bold pictures on a huge canvas. 

The central figure, Hugh Greathouse, is 
reminiscent of Greatheart of Pilgrim’s 
Progress. Greathouse symbolizes the eter- 
nal American, as Uncle Sam fails to do. 
By the device of permitting Greathouse to 
live in lustrums instead of years, he stays 
young with the country and grows old with 
it more slowly than common men. He 
learns little more in three centuries than 
the average man in an ordinary span. He 
repeats the same mistakes. Is he different 
from the American people? 

Edward Eyre Hunt presents no philo- 
sophical interpretation of history. He 
chooses episodes of stress and change. Not 
for him is the romantic schoolbook picture 
of a noble race imbued with a glorious pur- 
pose marching grandly toward manifest 
destiny. ‘The mob, the boss, the rapacious, 
are not omitted or perfumed. Though not 
strictly “for men only,” this book is 
strongly masculine and out of place in a 
beauty salon. 

Judged as fiction, the character of Mary, 
the Salem witch child, ranks high. Mary 
grows up into the alluring grand lady of a 
Carolina plantation and the fascinating 
mistress of the hero. The pursuit of the 
lovely lady and her retinue up the Ashley 
River by the hero ex-pirate is thrilling. 
It is also distinguished writing. 

Edward Hunt has done for American 
history in four hundred and twenty-three 
pages what H. G. Wells did in Outline 
of History in many thousand pages. In 
both, the reader feels the grand sweep of 
events. 

Edward Hunt will be remembered as the 
editor of such distinguished books of re- 
search as Recent Economic Changes, Waste 
in Industry, and Unemployment and Busi- 
ness Cycles. In Greathouse he makes a 
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promising and original entree as a writer of 
documented, vivid fiction. 
Orro T. MALLERY 
Philadelphia 


JoHNSON, Guiron Grirris. Ante-Bellum 
North Carolina. Pp. xvi, 935. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1937. $6.00. 


This is a volume of unusual value. The 
author has given us a graphic picture of 
ante bellum North Carolina—social classes, 
rural life, town life, courtship and marriage 
customs, public schools, religious denomi- 
nations, the slave system, the newspapers 
and the periodical press, and the intellec- 
tual awakening. There is little doubt that 
this study involved a careful examination 
of an immense amount of data, but despite 
this background of erudition, the story of 
North Carolina folkways is told with a 
clarity and freshness that is most engaging. 

Transportation difficulties bound the 
lower classes in the State to their county 
confines almost as closely as European serfs 
were restricted in previous centuries. This 
provincialism led to a narrow intellectual 
outlook in which superstition and intoler- 
ance thrived. Crops were planted accord- 
ing to the signs of the zodiac, and an 
almanac maker was regarded with appropri- 
ate awe. Witches rode nightly along the 
dark skyways, but not on the conventional 
broomsticks. In North Carolina they 
crept through keyholes and changed per- 
sons into horses which were ridden with 
wild abandon across the countryside. 
Closely connected with this belief in witch- 
craft was a deep-seated faith in fortune tell- 
ers, whose forecasts were seldom ques- 
tioned. 

Women and fashions, however, usually 
followed familiar. patterns. As early as 
1807 we find newspaper editors fulminating 
against stays and low-cut dresses, and this 
scolding caused some timorous souls to fear 
that rebellious females would respond by 
appearing in the summer season “without 
even’ a single Petticoat.” But these cap- 
tious editors continued their criticism of 
unstable ladies who would one day appear 
“aseerect as a soldier,” and who would next 
sally forth “stooping forward with the load 
of the rump behind.” 
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For diversion, the young people in some 
communities held weekly dances, but such 
conduct was soon frowned upon by re- 
ligious leaders, and the more pious in the 
congregations began to regard the fiddle as 
“an instrument of the devil.” The road to 
courtship was a decorous one, which often 
led to singing schools, husking bees, and 
quilting parties. But courtship itself was 
a serious affair with a definite ritual. It 
seems true, however, that many young men 
of that day were more canny than those 
of the present generation, and we find that 
upon occasion the property that a young 
lady would inherit caused more ardor than 
merely a pretty face. According to the 
Raleigh Register (October 12, 1809), the 
current question the young men of that lo- 
cality asked concerning eligible young 
ladies was: “How much land does she own, 
and how many Negroes?” 

But despite the pressure of numerous 
conventions, it would appear that in North 
Carolina life flowed in pretty much the 
same charnels as today. In Salisbury the 
young ladies paraded the streets “with a 
fixed and intent gaze” upon the young men, 
and attention was called to the fact that 
there were “fashionable women” who in 
public “suffer themselves to be clasped in 
our arms, seated on our knees, and kissed, 
pressed, and toyed with in the most famil- 
iar manner,” 

The average young woman in the State 
adhered to the Victorian ideal of delicate 
health. It became definitely unfashionable 
for a lady “to exert herself physically,” and 
in the upper classes she moved with lan- 
guorous ease to her proud position as “the 
grace, the ornament, the bliss of life.” In 
such an upper ether she must give no 
thought to her inheritance of property, real 
or personal. Business matters were taken 
care of by her more mundane husband ac- 
cording to the rule laid down by Chief 
Justice Pearson: “Every man must govern 
his household.” 

But even the meek women of that day 
did occasionally strike back at errartt hus- 
bands in the manner of Basheba Taylor, 
who inserted the following advertisement 
in the North Carolina Journal: a 

“Whrerpas my husband James Taylor 
has behaved towards me in the most dis- 
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honorable manner; and did, on Saturday 
night last, take himself from me, with a cer- 
tain Pattey Norton, who is of a light 
complexion, black under the eyes, and ex- 
tremely homely; his treatment to the sub- 
seriber has been so infamous, as to induce 
her to give this caution to the public, that 
the innocent may beware of the imposter.” 
CHARLES C. TANSILL 
Washington, D. C. 


Brewron, Wurram W. The Son of Thun- 
der: An Epic of the South. Pp. ix, 468. 
Richmond, Va.: Garrett & Massie, 1937. 
$3.00. 


As I read William W. Brewton’s amaz- 
ing Son of Thunder, the years roll back- 
ward, archaic passions miraculously renew 
their youth, and I eringe once again before 
the rebel yell in all its pristine frightfulness. 
It is well-nigh inconceivable that in this day 
and age anyone could so completely lose 
himself in the atmosphere of long ago as 
to be able, even for purposes he believes his- 
torical, to champion with such blazing con- 
viction a cause now as thoroughly out- 
moded as the divine right of kings or the 
flatness of the earth. 

Under the guise of a fictionalized biog- 


raphy of Robert Toombs, the author has 


re-argued, with no less venom than Yancey, 
Ruffin, or Butler, the case of the South as 
it surged toward disunion. Who questions 
that something of a case did exist—that 
the slave-holding states, by reason of their 
dependence on a déclassé economic system, 
endured injustices against which it was 
natural to protest? But no pampered 
scion of the plantations ever voiced his re- 
sentment more extravagantly than does Dr. 
Brewton a century after the event. No 
Dixie logothete of the forties and fifties 
spun more labored, far-fetched, or tenuous 
arguments in defense of slavery, the in- 
alienable right to carry slaves into the ter- 
ritories, the right to reclaim fugitives with- 
out trial, the right to secede, than this 
incredible throw-back spins today. He de- 
bates, demands, denounces with as much 
rancor as if the question even now fired the 
passions of the land. 

The author’s fervor has, I fear, rendered 
him more than a little absurd. He has 
permitted his imagination (of which he is 
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not nearly enough afraid) to concoct a little 
series of discussions between the knightly 
Toombs on the one side and such Yankee 
white trash as Abraham Lincoln, William 
Lloyd Garrison, and Harriet Beecher Stowe 
on the other, which must be read to be be- 
lieved. All three of the Northerners may 
have been fiends in human form, as the au- 
thor so wisely observes, but is it not fair to 
assume that they could hold up their end in 
a way which would not disgrace the star 
zany of a reform school? The trio were 
rogues, beyond a doubt, but at the very 
least they were articulate, plausible, per- 
suasive rogues. When did the Devil ever 
rely on a tongue-tied advocate? 

I am afraid the grave has yawned and 
given up its dead in vain. 

ALPHONSE B. Miner 
Philadelphia 


JENNINGS, Waiter W. A History of the 
Economic and Social Progress of the 
American People. Pp. xiii, 811. Cin- 
cinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., 
1937. $3.50. 


In this textbook, hopefully addressed to 
“the busmess man and the general reader” 
as well as student “beginners,” Professor 


Jennings has expanded and added four’ 


chapters to his Introduction to American 
Economic History (1928). The earlier 
work was called by one reviewer a “brief 
encyclopedia” (Annas, CXX XIX: 211); 
the new work is neither brief nor yet en- 
cyclopedic. It is organized by topics, il- 
Justrated with many good charts, but 
weighed down by the familiar burden of 
undigested statistics, and somewhat ani- 
mated by quotations from contemporary 
travelers and periodicals, biographical 
sketches of merchants and industrialists, 
and snatches of political history. This 
amazing assortment of a little of everything 
brings the book dangerously close to being 
much of nothing at all. 

It is difficult to understand why the book 
is entitled “social,” in view of the fact that 
there are only 172 pages on population, im- 
migration, social conditions, labor, and con- 
servation, to cite the chapter headings, 
compared to nearly as many on animal life 
on the farm, municipal utilities, lumbering, 
mining, fishing and trapping. Railroads, 
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from Stephenson to Eastman, are stream- 
lined down to twenty-nine pages; stores— 
department, chain, mail-order, and “super- 
markets”—~run to only ten less. 

The author presents a bewildering array 
of facts which are often neither critically 
selected nor fully interpreted. There are 
many dogmatic opinions which approach 
the naive (e.g., pp. 123, 166, 196, 331-32, 
414, 666-67, 699, 712). The book is full 
of information, brought up to date by fac- 
tual summaries of New Deal legislation, but 
is shy of understanding. “Progress” is un- 
derstood to mean “economic growth”; it is 
impossible to convey a sense of growth, 
which is organic, in a mechanical handbook 
of facts. Without any focus, the book be- 
gins with exploration and settlement, con- 
cludes with money and banking, and 
largely neglects the natural resources or re- 
gions, social or mechanical inventions, and 
economic interests or institutions, any one 
of which might serve as a thread through 
the maze of American development. 

The student rarely has a choice of texts, 
but the general reader may well prefer 
those by Faulkner, Kirkland, or Shannon. 
These comments are not harsh in the case 
of Professor Jennings, because he once 
wrote a significant essay on the industrial 
consequences of Jefferson’s embargo, which 
can still be read more profitably than this 
too ambitious work. Since publishers will 
not declare a moratorium on texts, and gen- 
erations of students have been schooled to 
esteem and abhor them as the repository of 
all knowledge, perhaps the only hope for 
the future is that the academic profession 
may exercise more restraint in writing 
them. They would improve if done as a 
scholar’s last will and testament. 

Rocer W. Suuca 

Princeton University 


AMBLER, Cmartes H. Francis H. Pier- 
pont. Pp. xiii, 483. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1937. 
$5.00. 


Francis H. Pierpont was one of the ac- 
tors—half heroic, half absurd—thrust upon 
the Civil War stage by the strange legalistic 
obsessions of the period. From the found- 
ing of the Republic, our best minds had 
concentrated on constitutional quibbling 
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with a fervor quite Talmudic. Conse- 
quently, when secession came, a large and 
highly respectable body of opinion held 
that, although the revolting states had 
trampled cn the Federal Constitution, they 
continued to possess rights under it which 
even the war effort could not disregard. 
Fantastic as the notion seems today, many 
sincere patriots (Lincoln occasionally 
among then) were prepared to impede mil- 
itary and political progress alike, out of 
tenderness for empty constitutional forms. 

From this quaint solicitude arose the call 
for such men as Pierpont. A majority of 
the people of Virginia had chosen to cast 
their lost with the Confederacy. Yet a 
sizable minority, geographically homoge- 
neous, were staunchly for the Union, Why 
not cut up the Old Dominion and create 
a new commonwealth out of the loyal por- 
tion? But the Constitution declared that 
no state could be dismembered without its 
consent; and a large number of legislators, 
in the seeming possession of their faculties, 
held that this prevented such a division 
unless the rebels would adjourn the war 
and participate in a referendum. 

Pierpont, above all the natives of western 
Virginia, was instrumental in saving his 
section of the state for the Union, and then 
in cutting through the legalistic red tape 
which delayed the elevation of West Vir- 
ginia into a sovereign commonwealth. 

Even this did not end the ado of the 
tapeworms. Since the Army of the Poto- 
mac was based on Washington, it followed 
as a matte? of course that that portion of 
Virginia near the Capital came under 
Union control. In common with eastern 
Tennessee and a part of Louisiana, the 
problem soon arose there of setting up 
civil government according to constitu- 
tional forms. Fate thus decreed that Pier- 
pont, as hard-headed a burgher as Virginia 
ever produced, should become the ruler 
over a domain as fantastic as Andorra or 
Lichtenstein, and should wield his tinsel 
` scepter for three years after the war. 

Dr. Ambler, while missing the Graustark- 
ian overtones of Pierpont’s career, has 
done painstaking justice to its factual side. 
He has assembled a formidable mass of 
fresh material and shed a new light upon 
aspects of the Rebellion which scholars 
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have hitherto been inclined to neglect. I 
am convinced, however, that his book 
would be more valuable if he had devoted 
greater attention to the struggle in Con- 
gress over the admission of West Virginia. 

Had the author thought to depict how 
mad-hatterish the political thinking of the 
time sometimes became, he would have ren- 
dered more intelligible the spectacle of this 
plodding bourgeois stalking with such ster- 
ile solemnity around the Zenda assigned to 
him. 

ALPHONSE B. MILLER 
Philadelphia 


Hamitton, Muron W. The Country 
Printer: New York State, 1785-1830. 
Pp. xiii, 360. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1936. $3.75. 


The year 1830 is a convenient date by 
which to indicate the end of one era in the 
history of American journalism and the on- 
set of another. The social changes that 
were beginning to manifest themselves by 
the third decade of the nineteenth century 
were to have a profound influence upon the 
rise of the contemporary journalism. The 
growth of the city, the development of the 
mechanical civilization, the innovations in 
communication which were to reshape the 
horizons of the world—these and other cul- 
tural factors were to transform man’s so- 
cial environment and the institutions that 
functioned in it, of which the newspaper is 
one. Dr. Hamilton’s study is of the news- 
paper, and more particularly of the printer 
who in a real sense was the newspaper prior 
to the changes that mark the middle years 
of the last century. For the country 
printer before the rise of the modern daily 
was a different individual from his later 
counterpart, and the functions he per- 
formed were different functions from those 
that were left to him after the rise of met- 
ropolitan journalism. 

Dr. Hamilton tells the story of the early 
printer and his publications by specific ref- 
erence to the state of New York, where the 
first country newspaper was established in 
1785, but generalizations that he draws are 
not limited in their application to this one 
state, and no reader should assume that the 
study is one of narrow scholarship. ‘To the 
contrary, it constitutes an interesting and 
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significant chapter in the history of an im- 
portant social institution. The rôle of the 
country printer before 1830 has not hith- 
erto been analyzed, and yet few, if any, in- 
dividuals had greater influence in shaping 
the “enlightened public” than did he. In 
tracing out these influences, the author sur- 
veys the motives for starting papers, the 
sources of income and expenditures, the 
mobility of the printers and their individ- 
ualism, their relationship to the political 
parties of the times, the contents of the pa- 
pers, the problems of the freedom of the 
press, and other related topics. The coun- 
try printer’s lot was not an easy one; his 
rewards were often small and his hardships 
great, but, as Dr. Hamilton concludes, 
“Look down upon his limitations, contrast 
him with the successful who rose to impor- 
tant positions in the cities, if you will—but 
mark his service.” It is the story of this 
service that the author admirably tells. 

An elaborate appendix, constituting a 
third of the book, lists the printers, editors, 
and publishers of country newspapers in 
the state of New York between 1785 and 
1830, and gives some tabulations of news- 
paper content. There is also a list of libel 
suits against country printers within the pe- 
riod, and a full bibliography. The book is 
Number IV in the series of New York State 
Historical Association. 

Matcoum M. Witter 
University of Minnesota 


Baxer, Exiaseta Feraster. Henry 
Wheaton. Pp. xi, 425. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1937. 
$4.00. 


Nature seems to have intended Henry 
Wheaton to be a leader in the field of schol- 
arship. He possessed a brilliant mind, a 
thirst for knowledge, and a wide range of 
interests; and to these were added a thor- 
ough academic training. Nevertheless, like 
many other scholars of the early nmeteenth 
century, he decided to play the rôle of a 
public servant. 

Wheaton is best known to Americans as 
reporter of Supreme Court decisions; but 
he deserves even greater fame as a diplo- 
mat and historian. In all of these useful 
enterprises he was somewhat of a pioneer in 
the field, and in each he set a commendable 
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example to be followed by his successors. 

The excellence of Wheaton’s work as re- 
porter and editor of Supreme Court de- 
cisions caused Webster to write: 

“No reporter had up to that time inserted 
so much and so valuable matter of his own. 
His notes were not dry reference to 
cases ... but enlightened adaptation, to 
the case reported, of the principles and rules 
of other systems of jurisprudence, giving a 
connected view of decisions on the princi- 
pal points.” 

In 1827, Wheaton began his diplomatic 
career as chargé d'affaires in Denmark. He 
now had an opportunity for further study 
of foreign relations, and in 1836 the first - 
edition of his Elements of International 
Law was published. “For the first time,” 
says his biographer, “the principles under- 
lying international law were brought to- 
gether in a book written in English.” It 
received high praise in both America and 
Europe. The volume proved to be so use- 
ful that it was translated into many foreign 
languages, including Chinese. 

While at Copenhagen, Wheaton made a 


‘thorough study of the northern countries, 


the results of which were later published 
under the title, Scandinavia, Ancient and 
Modern. 

As minister to Berlin, Wheaton inspired 
confidence in his ability and integrity. He 
succeeded in promoting friendly relations 
with the countries included in the Zoll- 
verein, and his treaties with those states 
were advantageous to American commerce. 
He was a man of unusual ability, culture, 
and aptitude as a diplomat; but on Bu- 
chanan’s recommendation he was recalled 
by President Polk to make room for the 
“deserving Democrat,” Andrew J. Donal- 
son. 

In the preparation of this biography, the 
author has made a judicious selection of 
materials. She has performed the rather 
difficult task of incorporating copious ex- 
tracts from original documents without dis- 
turbing the thread of the narrative. The 
account is not encumbered with unneces- 
sary details which weary rather than en- 
lighten the reader. The pen-portrait of 
Wheaton is clear-cut and interesting. We 
see him as a high-class New Englander, cul- 
tured, a finished scholar, and a man of high 
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ideals. He was of a type much needed in 
our foreigr. service at a time when the 
Jacksonian upheaval seemed to be over- 
throwing a.l traditions at home. 

The volume is a well-done and useful 
contribution to American History. 

Everne I. McCormac 
University of California, Berkeley 


Rotuerrorp, M. Lovurse. The Influence 
of the American Bar Association on Pub- 
lic Opinion and Legislation. Pp. ix, 398. 
Chicago; Foundation Press, 1937, $3.00. 
Here is a competent and comprehensive 

listing of the activities and accomplish- 

ments of the American Bar Association. 

Since the information is obtained in the 

main from the official reports of the Asso- 

ciation and is set forth without much effort 
at interpretation, the writing tends to be 
pedestrian. The total effect of the book, 
however, is reassuring, as showing some 
rather substantial professional achieve- 
ments, particularly in the field of proce- 
dural reform, to offset the Association’s 
steadily conservative opposition to social 
and welfare legislation. Naturally, ma- 
terial gathered from official sources gives 
major prominence to formal votes of ap- 
proval for reform, and thus overlooks or 
minimizes the persistent efforts of individ- 
uals who in certain instances—such as the 
statutes authorizing the declaratory judg- 
ment or conferring rule-making power in 
matters of civil procedure upon the Su- 
preme Court of the United States—sup- 
plied the nezessary final motive power when 
group activity seemed to be insufficient. 

But in all the cases listed, the Association 

did go on record in support of the measures; 

in many its action was the decisive factor, 

and it deserves credit for successfully spon- 
soring such a considerable body of worth- 
while changes. 

Next to improvements in civil and crim- 
inal law administration, the Association’s 
most enligktened public service has been 
its campaign for raising standards of legal 
education and admission to the bar., Its 
entry into this field with a definite program 
of activity, in place of the various earlier 
unimplemented resolutions, came only, in 
1921, largely as a result of constant prod- 
ding by what was originally an offshoot of 
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itself, the Association of American Law 
Schools, formed in 1900. Since 1921, how- 
ever, it has done substantial and effective 
work through its Council on Legal Educa- 
tion and its full-time field adviser. 

The title of the book indicates a discus- 
sion of the Association’s influence not 
merely on legislation, but also on public 
opinion. Here the reliance on the reports 
leads to results less satisfactory, for this 
topic, perhaps the most fascinating of all, 
calls for judgment and appraisal by a 
skilled commentator, rather than the pres- 
entation of official statements. We find 
disclosed only such matters as the continu- 
ing attempts of the Association to extend 
the teaching of the Constitution in the 
schools, the determined opposition to the 
Child Labor Amendment, the occasional 
official laments of the committees that they 
have not been able to prevent the enact- 
ment of “unsound” legislation, and other 
such facts which may be culled from official 
sources. But one would like to go beyond 
this to consider other questions more or 
less troublesome. Why, for example, do 
certain legislative leaders profess to prefer 
Association opposition rather than support 
of their pet measures? One liberal weekly 
speaks of the Association as meeting in 
convention “in usual Tory mood”; another 
describes it as “the most reactionary wing 
of a reactionary profession,” which “typifies 
to the full the blindness of a ruling class 
that is marching straight to chaos because 
it dare not save itself with moderation.” 
Is such characterization fair? Rumblings 
of discontent with the Association occur 
even in the profession itself, and a rival 
organization, The National Lawyers’ Guild, 
is now seeking to acquire a foothold. As 
here pointed out, the Association itself has 
tried to become more truly representative 
of all the lawyers through the organization 
of a House of Delegates representing vari- 
ous state and local interests, and through 
the employment of referenda on important 
questions to its entire membership, still 
only about one-sixth of all members of the 
bar. At least it now seeks to avoid com- 
mitment of the profession through the pro- 
nouncements of a few officers alone. Per- 
haps a sophisticated leadership would try 
to shun political questions as far as possible 
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while seeking to preserve a place in the 
Association’s sun for various liberal groups, 
such as the academic teachers and the 
lawyers in the public service. But after 
all, the law must be recognized as a con- 
servative force, and a national organiza- 
tion representing its successful members 
cannot be expected to rush forward to meet 
social change. At any rate, this volume 
should reconcile us to accepting the Asso- 
ciation for what it is, by showing that on 
the professional side, at least, it has a record 
of achievement. 
Cuartes E. CLARK 
Yale University 


Eruiort, Cmarues Winstow. Winfield 
Scott. Pp. xvii, 817. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1937. $5.00. 


For some occult reason, Old Fuss and 
Feathers has suddenly become popular 
among the pundits. Indeed, this is the sec- 
ond Life which has come to my own desk 
for review during the present year. Yet 
this is the first time Scott has had the luck 
to enlist a first-rate biographer. 

In the past, Scott’s career has been ex- 
plored either by a military-minded gent 
who felt that the long years of peace did not 
deserve notice, or else by a grubby civilian 
incapable of anatomizing the General’s 
very great martial exploits. 

This is over now. Major Elliott has 
proved that he is fully equipped to present 
a complete portrait of one of the few mili- 
tary geniuses our nation has produced. He 
is a trained soldier who is professionally 
qualified to explain the tactics involved in 
Scott’s campaigns. The latter’s strategy is 
no longer obscure, nor are his engagements 
mere aimless forays. The author is also a 
skilled writer, who develops what could 
easily become a prosy bog of details in 
a style enthralling even to the lay reader. 
He has been just as accurate and successful 
in re-creating the incredible and not too 
creditable years during which Scott strove 
for political preferment for which he was 
extravagantly unfitted. Major Elliott is, 
moreover, a conscientious scholar, who has 
been tireless in the pursuit of new, signifi- 
cant material. 

Nor has the author succumbed to the 
temptations which beset anyone who im- 
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merses himself so deeply in his hero’s career. 
Never does Elliott lose his sense of propor- 
tion. He is no blind worshiper, but is as 
acutely aware of Scott’s defects as of his 
talents. He admires his subject, as every 
soldier must, but he appraises with a cool 
and dispassionate mind. 

In short, Scott has obtained what all his- 
torical figures must hope for, a supreme 
biographer. From the fiery improvisations 
of Lundy’s Lane, through the maturity of 
the campaign across Mexico, down to the 
senile inepitudes of the opening motions of 
the Civil War, as well as during the fustian, 
futile years in between, Winfield Scott now 
stands before us as undoubtedly he was. 

ALPHONSE B. MILLER 

Philadelphia 


Kuun, Artruur K. Comparative Commen- 
taries on Private International Law or 
Conflict of Laws. Pp. xi, 381. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1937. $4.50. 


The author tells us in the Preface that 
his purpose is “to present in a critical man- 
ner and within reasonable compass the leg- 
islation and jurisprudence of common-law 
jurisdictions relating to Private Interna- 
tional Law, in parallel comparison with the 
principal systems of Europe and Latin 
America.” He also indicates that his hope 
is to bring about a greater degree of agree- 
ment between the rules of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can law and that of foreign countries by 
means of this comparative study, and adds 
that “the present work is designed to be 
useful both to the student and the practi- 
tioner.” This isan ambitious program, but 
obviously also one of enormous difficulty. 
To what extent has the author succeeded 
in carrying it out? 

The difficulty of the undertaking appears 
at once when we note that the author has 
available only 347 moderate-sized pages, 
exclusive of the Index, in which to summa- 
rize and “present in a critical manner” the 
Private International Law of not only Eng- 
land and America but also Europe and 
Latin America. When we recall the 483 
pages of Goodrich’s Handbook on the Con- 
fact of Laws, and the 481 pages of Stum- 
berg’s recent text, and that both of these 
arë devoted primarily to the American law 
with only incidental discussion of the Eng- 
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lish law, we realize the almost sheer impos- 
sibility of compressing an adequate sum- 
mary and critical analysis of so many 
systems of law into a work of this size, and 
are not surprised to find that the author’s 
ambitious program has not been achieved. 

An examination of the treatment of par- 
ticular topics will reveal the necessarily 
sketchy character of the summary not only 
of the Anglo-American law but also of the 
foreign law, and that the latter at times 
fails to include more than a passing refer- 
ence to Latin-American Law. It will be 
helpful to examine one section and see what 
we find. We select at random. In the 
section on “jurisdiction to divorce” the 
Anglo-American law is compressed into nine 
pages; Stumberg has just about twice that. 
In the course of his discussion Kuhn cites 
about two dozen cases; Stumberg about a 
half-hundred. 

Lack of space is, however, not the only 
reason for te author’s failure to achieve his 
goal. Another is a failure to take sufficient 
account of the periodical literature, espe- 
cially that of recent years. This literature 
contains much acute critical analysis of 
fundamental theories as well as of particu- 
Jar rules and cases. For example, in deal- 
ing with “jurisdiction to divorce” Kuhn 
refers to only one or two magazine articles 
and no law review notes. Stumberg refers 
to some sev2n law review articles and about 
a dozen law review notes, and also gives 
references to L.R.A., A.L.R., and so forth. 

To be still more concrete: In connection 
with Haddock v. Haddock, 201 U. S. 562 
(1906)—a -eading case if there ever was 
one—JSuhn makes no reference to the pene- 
trating criticism of §113 of the Restatement 
by Professcr Bingham in his paper entitled 
“The American Law Institute v. The Su- 
preme Court—In the Matter of Haddock v. 
Haddock,” 21 Corn. Law Quarterly, 393 
(1936). Screly—and this whether one 
agrees with Bingham or not—it should have 
been pointed out, at least in a note, that the 
accuracy oË the author’s statement in the 
text to the effect that §113 of the Restate- 
ment “practically accepts the rule of the 
Haddock case” is questionable if Professor 
Bingham’s analysis is accepted. Certainly 
the value cf the book for the practitioner 
as well as the student is greatly lessened by 
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omissions of this kind. Of course, Profes- 
sor Bingham’s article 1s confessedly an ex- 
ample of a newer type of analysis applied 
to the discussion of problems cf the Con- 
flict of Laws, but that is no reason for 
ignoring its existence. The present work 
evidences no awareness on the part of its 
author of the existence of this newer point 
of view or of its relation to the problems he 
is discussing, for there is no reference to it 
or attempt to estimate its significance. 

It may be that in spite of its defects from 
the point of view of the practitioner or the 
expert student, the present work will be of 
use to those who wish within the briefest 
possible compass a very genera! outline of 
this branch of the law both in this country 
and in foreign countries. For the benefit 
of them it should be said that the author’s 
outlines of Anglo-American law are on the 
whole about as accurate as could be given 
within the limits of the available space and 
by means of the type of conventional analy- 
sis adopted. As the reviewer is largely a 
“layman” when it comes to foreign law, he 
is not able to do more than infer that a 
similar statement may be madz as to the 
author’s summaries of foreign systems of 
law. 

Warrer WHEELER Cook 

Northwestern University 


Norter, Harrer. The Origins of the For- 
eign Policy of Woodrow Wilson. Pp. vi, 
695. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1937. $4.50. 


Woodrow Wilson and the diplomacy of 
the Wilsonian period have formed the 
theme of numerous volumes in recent years. 
Seymour, Baker, Kerney, and others have 
revealed much concerning the man, the 
policies followed, and the motivating forces 
in the determination of those policies. Yet, 
in spite of this already extensive literature, 
the thoroughly documented volume of Dr. 
Notter is a valuable contribution, for it 
adds much both to our understanding of 
Wilson’s thinking and to our knowledge of 
the diplomatic negotiations leading to 
American participation in the World War. 

Wilson himself once wrote that Abraham 
Lincoln could “be known only by a close 
and prolonged scrutiny of his lite before he 
became President.” Dr. Notter holds that 
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the words apply equally well to Wilson. 
Consequently, in his search for an under- 
standing of how Wilson came to formulate 
his foreign policies and what he intended by 
them, Dr. Notter has started with an exami- 
nation of Wilson’s thinking before he en- 
tered the White House, as revealed in his 
extensive published and unpublished writ- 
ings. The documents are dealt with sub- 
stantially in chronological order, sufficient 
biographical data being included to place 
each in its proper setting. From this he 
passes to a close analysis of the formulation 
of foreign policy by Wilson as President up 
to the entrance of America into the World 
War, including in the survey policies relat- 
ing to Mexico, the Caribbean, and the Far 
East, as well as those relating to Europe. 

Dr. Notter finds three elements of 
thought which were characteristic of Wilson 
before he became President and which had 
a major part in the formulation of all his 
important decisions in respect to foreign 
affairs. ‘The first of these was his concept 
of morality, derived from his historical 
studies and his social-religious philosophy. 
The second was his belief in the capacity 
and right of people to rule themselves, a 
view derived primarily from studies of Eng- 
lish and American history and the writings 
of leading statesmen of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. The final element 
was Wilson’s belief that America had a 
“mission” to perform in supplying an inter- 
dependent world with leadership through 
exemplifying in conduct the “principles of 
right.” 

In view of Dr. Notter’s use of the now 
completed publications of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Investigation of the Munitions 
Industry in the preparation of his book, his 
conclusions on the highly controversial 
question of why America abandoned neu- 
trality in 1917 in favor of intervention are 
of particular interest. He takes the same 
position that “any search for singleness of 
motive or reason in this complex decision 
of American national history is doomed to 
futility.” The famous Page telegram of 
March 5, 1917, suggesting “our going to 
war is the only way in which our present 
preéminent trade position can be main- 
tained and a panic averted,” is regarded by 
Dr. Notter as having no bearing on the 
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question whether to go to war, but he ac- 
cepts it as having influence upon the deci- 
sion when to go to war. 
CROMWELL A. RICHES 
Goucher College 


Mrrcaeitt, Nrcsoras PENDLETON. State 
Interests in American Treaties. Pp. x, 
220. Richmond: Garrett and Massie, 
1936. $3.00. 

This monograph is as dry and uninspired 
as the typical lawyer’s brief. It is a disser- 
tation submitted in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. As such, it is supposed to 
be a contribution to knowledge; but as the 
reviewer carefully scans these hastily writ- 
ten pages, it becomes a difficult matter to 
discover just wherein this contribution lies. 
The author has examined a large mass of 
obvious printed materials relating to state 
interests in American treaties, and has 
grouped certain data into chapters bearing 
the following titles: “Boundaries and Fron- 
tiers,” “Boundary Waters,” “Commerce 
and Naturalization,” “Consular Relations,” 
“Administrative and Police Power Mat- 
ters,” and “Extradition.” 

In the chapter on “Boundaries and Fron- 
tiers” we have a lengthy section devoted to 
the Northeastern Boundary Controversy. 
It is soon apparent from a close reading of 
this section that the author is unfamiliar 
with the bibliography and the cartography 
of this controversy. In the sections deal- 
ing with the Northwestern Boundary and 
the Southwestern Boundary the same criti- 
cism will apply, and even the most casual 
reader will have to ask the question as.to 
what use Dr. Mitchell made of the permis- 
sion extended by the Department of State 
to use its archival materials. 

Dr. Mitchell seems to have the mistaken 
idea that the Rush-Bagot Convention ap- 
plied only to Lake Champlain instead of 
to other lakes like Lake Superior, Lake 
Michigan, Lake Huron, Lake Erie, and 
Lake Ontario. In discussing President 
Grant’s second annual message to Congress 
with reference to the navigation of Ca- 
nadian waters, he conveys the impression 
that the British Government was at fault 
in connection with the termination of the 
Reciprocity Treaty of 1854. Such a view- 
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point is a distinctly doubtful one. The 
author alsc assumes that in the North At- 
lantic fisheries dispute the main point of 
contention was with reference to the right 
of Americans to fish “around the banks of 
Newfoundland.” He apparently confuses 
the word “bank” with that of “coast,” not 
knowing that the Newfoundland banks are 
submarine plateaus which are in some cases 
several hundred miles from the coast of 
Newfoundland. There has been no serious 
dispute between Canada and the United 
States concerning fishing rights along these 
banks situated far out in the open sea. 

As a university dissertation, this study 
by Dr. Mitchell fulfilled all the prescribed 
regulations; as a contribution to knowledge, 
it is far from impressive. 

Craruss C. TANSILL 

Washington, D. C. 


Barnes, Harry ELmer. A History of His- 
torical Writing. Pp. xii, 484. Norman: 
Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 1937. $3.50. 


This book is a survey of the art and 
science of writing history through the ages. 
It is not a series of literary essays of the 
great historians from Herodotus to Eduard 
Meyer, nor is it an encyclopedic bibliogra- 
phy of historical writings like Langlois’ 
Manuel de bibliographie historique. On 
the contrary, it presents the intellectual 
background of each major period of human 
history, shows the relationship of the his- 
torical literature and writing with their 
epochs, and describes the contributions of 
the major historians of each period. In its 
organization, therefore, the book resembles 
Fueter’s Histoire de l'historiographie mo- 
derne. 

This book is an expansion of Dr. Barnes’s 
early article entitled “History” which ap- 
peared in the 1919 edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Americana. Many of his ideas in 
this book have appeared elsewhere in the 
author’s many publications. The reviewer 
believes that this volume is definitely the 
greatest cantribution that the author has 
made, after having given due consideration 
to all of his twenty-odd publications. The 
author’s wide and voluminous reading, his 
apparent skill in note-taking, and his sype- 
rior powers of mental digestion stand him in 
good stead in the writing of particularly 
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this type of book. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the author’s writings know 
of his ability to organize, digest, and pre- 
sent with proper documentation the re- 
searches of others. 

Dr. Barnes’s History of Historical Writ- 
ing is an encomium to what he calls the 
New History. It seems that his purpose 
in writing the book was to spread the gospel 
of his New History. This school of history 
seeks to reconstruct the totality of the 
civilizations of the leading eras in the past, 
and to trace the genesis of contemporary 
culture and institutions. But is the New 
History new? Is it not true that the his- 
torians of all times tried successfully or 
unsuccessfully to achieve the same results? 
Intellectually, no present-day historian 
should find fault with such a program. 
However, many are opposed because of 
mental inertia or because of a lack of train- 
ing. The great difference between the his- 
torian of the past and the historian of the 
present is that the latter has a greater fund 
and diversity of human knowledge to di- 
gest. The reviewer is of the opinion that 
there is no historical pabulum as such, and 
that the historian of today has to make 
excursions into many fields of knowledge 
which only fifty years ago were considered 
foreign to historians, such as the biologic 
sciences, the physical sciences, the fine arts 
and others, in addition to economics, sociol- 
ogy, and political science. 

The best graduate schools in history of 
today do not prepare the student for the 
New History, though we do lip service to 
the cause. We expect students to major in 
history and minor in economics and sociol- 
ogy, and we teach them skills in the semi- 
nars, such as paleography, research in docu- 
ments, and so forth, which are as inade- 
quate as their curricula. By the same 
token, textbooks with single chapters on 
economics and the fine arts are only approx- 
imations of New History. 

Dr. Barnes refers to James Harvey Rob- 
inson as one of the patron saints of the 
New History. If he is, then Dr. Barnes is 
the father of the Newer History. James 
Harvey Robinson was a splendid medieval- 
ist, equaled by few. He had a keen interest 
in contemporary problems, but he lacked 
the knowledge and skill to comprehend 
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them. His thoughts on contemporary 
problems were frequently inferior to his 
opinions on medieval history. Yet he is 
to be remembered for helping to start a 
movement which spread throughout the 
school and university world, i.e., to include 
economics and the fine arts in the history 
course of study. Surely, Dr. Barnes’s con- 
ception of the New History is broader than 
this. 

All historians should read this book and 
then become introspective. Dr. Barnes’s 
History of Historical Writing will have as 
fundamental an influence on the teaching 
and study of history as Dr. James Harvey 
Robinson’s Introduction to the History of 
Western Europe had at the turn of the cen- 
tury. 

J. H. LANDMAN 

College of the City of New York 


Hoover, Carvin B. Dictators and Democ- 
racies. Pp. xi, 110. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1937. $1.50. 


Hoover’s extremely interesting work is 
mainly concerned with the similarities and 
differences between the Soviet, Fascist, and 
Nazi forms of the totalitarian state. He 
has brought together a series of generaliza- 
tions (many of them quite original and 
worth quoting) pertaining to the character 
of these dictatorships. His work will be 
enjoyed by specialists and especially by 
those who see red when the Fascist and 
Communist systems are discussed. 

It is to be noted, however, that the au- 
thor is Professor of Economics at Duke 
University. That he knows his economics 
is especially evident from the chapter on 
“Dictatorship and Property,” which is the 
best one of the whole work, and which 
shows brilliantly how the theory of surplus 
value, so beloved by the Marxists, has been 
changed by the practice of the state to de- 
termine its disposition. But when Profes- 
sor Hoover leaves the ground of economics 
for the wider field of politics, and especially 
when he tries to assume the rôle of a 
prophet, his pronouncements begin to suffer 
from the same weaknesses which character- 
ized President Hoover’s dictum to the 
effect that “prosperity is around the cor- 
ner.” This is particularly evident in the 
last chapter, which evaluates the possibil- 
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ity of another war. We learn, for instance, 
that “the possibility of the resistance of 
Western Europe to the spread of the totali- 
tarian state system depends upon the rôle 
of Great Britain” (pp. 107-8). And yet 
we also Jearn that “all that is necessary to 
doom parliamentary governments is for 
economic conditions to become intolerable” 
(p. 18). 

Furthermore, the probability of a coming 
war between Russia and Germany is em- 
phatically propounded; but is it advisable 
to leave out the consideration of Poland in 
such a case? If Dr. Hoover will look at a 
map, he will find that Hitler’s and Stalin’s 
armies must get at each other in case of a 
fight—and Warsaw’s decision might en- 
tirely change the possibilities envisaged by 
Hoover. 

In other words, the author forgets his 
variables. This will also trip him, I expect, 
in the case of his remarks on the Sino- 
Japanese relations. We learn that “the 
Soviet government would be under the 
necessity of coming to the aid of China if 
attacked by Japan, because Soviet Russia 
dare not lose any opportunity to obtain an 
ally against Japan. Although such aid 
would probably not take the form of a dec- 
laration of war, Soviet assistance to China 
in munitions, aviation, and technical aid 
would soon lead to open warfare. German 
intervention might be expected to follow as 
the logical consequence” (p. 104). If this 
happens, the reviewer is ready to sit in 
sackcloth and ashes awhile and seek for- 
giveness. 

A thrilling book! It is crackled with 
flaws, from misstatements to contradictions, 
from slipshod carelessness and glaring bias. 
Yet it remains probably the most instruc- 
tive study of generalities concerning dic- 
tatorships. 

Josera S. Roucer 

New York University 


MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY, ALBRECHT. The 
War and German Society. Pp. xiv, 299. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937. 
$2.75. 

Albrecht Mendelssohn-Bartholdy and I 
happened to be neighbors in old days. He 
was teaching constitutional and interna- 
tional law at the University of Hamburg, 
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I was Professor of Criminal Law and Crim- 
inology in Kiel. Unfortunately we have 
never met, but his pupils—and even his 
eolleagues—-loved him and praised his re- 
fined personality. 

Mendelssohn’s interests had a remark- 
able development; from criminal law on 
which he leztured many years at the charm- 
ing little uriversity of Wiirzburg, he turned 
to international law, and from international 
law to international politics, at the same 
time chang-ng his domicile to the great port 
of Hamburg. This book was not meant to 
be his “testament,” but it became his last 
political utterance, since he died quite un- 
expectedly at the end of 1936 in Oxford, 
which had given him refuge. 

The book has puzzled and disturbed me 
very much, and for a long while I could not 
decide to write this review. The book 
proves one thing: that a professor of law 
and a decent and delicate temperament is 
not able—cannot be able-—to understand 
these rough and brutal times. It is char- 
acteristic that the book lacks nearly every 
personal experience of war times and the 
after-war period, and all exact statistical 
data. The author quotes not a few of the 
memoirs wzitten rapidly from publishers’ 
pressure, and dazzled by passing glory by 
the heroes of the first revolution. He cites 
historical parallels and indicates changes 
in German constitutional law and admin- 
istration, but the real life escapes him: the 
hunger of the masses during the war and 
after, the desperation of the mourning 
mothers and widows, the war-made un- 
masking of all forms of sham “superior” 
beings, the explosive over-weariness, and 
the whole morale of the Doomsday frame 
of mind. 

The book testifies to the candidness and 
the unsophisticated nature of the author. 
But the reader who wants information from 
an eminent contemporary about war, post- 
war, and the new before-war periods will 
remain unsatisfied. There is no hate of 
hatable things. There is the coolness of a 
very long distance from reality and its 
wickedness. It may be that the shadows 
of the author’s impending collapse already 
haunt the book and account for its remote- 
ness from facts and human passions, and 
I am afraid the quoted passage: “Delexi 
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qustitiam et odivi iniquitatem—propterea 
morior in exilio” is less a dispassionate cita- 
tion than the bitter lament of a dying man. 
Hans von HENTIG 
Washington, D. C. 


Scumipt, Cart T. The Plough and the 
Sword. Pp. ix, 197. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1938. $2.50. 


Professor Schmidt’s excellent volume is 
probably the best critical explanation of the 
agricultural land and Jabor program of the 
Fascist régime in Italy. An impressive 
mass of data collected from official and un- 
official sources has been carefully sifted for 
the purpose of testing Fascist objectives in 
the light of actual practice. On nearly 
every point, the reasoned conclusions of 
the author are at variance with the official 
Fascist view. 

After describing the general characteris- 
tics of Italian agricultural life and admit- 
ting the initial difficulties, Professor 
Schmidt analyzes the progress which was 
made in the struggle against rural poverty 
between 1900 and 1922. He clearly dem- 
onstrates how Fascism nullified whatever 
gains the rural proletariat and smaller 
proprietors might have made during that 
period, 

Specific Fascist objectives are then ex- 
amined. By 1934-1935 the purchasing 
power of domestic wheat had increased 37 
per cent over that in 19238-1924, and, with 
substantial self-sufficiency in production, 
the grain policy of the régime has appar- 
ently been successful. But here, as else- 
where, the author applies a broader social 


test of success and concludes that the bene- 


fits of the program have been felt not so 
much by rural workers as by landowners 
and proprietors. “In broad terms, the 
‘Battle of Wheat’ has solely served the ma- 
terial interests of the industrialist and 
landowning class” (p. 71). A similar con- 
clusion attends Professor Schmidt’s study 
of the land reclamation program: “A sys- 
tem of reclamation essentially subordinated 
to the exigencies of absentee landed pro- 
prietorship concentrating under the con- 
trols of monopolistic finance, and limited 
by the requirements of imperialistic adven- 
ture, can have only limited concern for the 
general welfare” (p. 103). Under Fascism 
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there has been a “grinding down of real 
wages” for agricultural labor. No serious 
attempt has been made to reorganize the 
land tenure systems in the interest of the 
peasant class. Corporative organization, 
political pressures, and various other de- 
vices not only lower living standards but 
establish an official “discipline of pov- 
erty.” While the author discerns germs of 
popular discontent and unrest, he feels that 
the latent opposition does not yet consti- 
tute a serious threat to the Fascist system 
as a whole. 

The frank confession of an anti-Fascist 
animus combines with the careful use of 
materials to lend weight to Professor 
Schmidt’s conclusions. The volume de- 
serves to be widely read. 

H. ARTHUR STEINER 

University of California at Los Angeles 


Harvaro TERCENTENARY PUBLICATION. 
Authority and the Individual, Pp. x, 
871. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1937. $3.00. 


The preface to this book advises the 
reader that it is the second of three sym- 
posia by which the Harvard Tercentenary 
Committee, having divined “what must 
have been in the minds of the men who 
founded Harvard,” sought to discharge 
“the obligation of trying to do something 
which should in a measure correspond to 
their ideals.” The book “proceeds to the 
consideration of the economic, social, po- 
litical and intellectual factors in the struc- 
ture of society which act upon the indi- 
vidual through social institutions and 
through accepted ideas.” It was long be- 
lieved, apparently on sufficient reason, that 
Harvard was first designed to train minis- 
ters of religion, but the committee’s divina- 
tion did not find it so. Religion, although 
so largely identified with authority, is not 
among the institutions acting on the indi- 
vidual in this book. 

Divided into four units, the book treats 
of “The State and Economic Enterprise,” 
“Stability and Social Change,” “The Place 
and Function of Authority,” and “Classi- 
cism and Romanticism.” Each division is 
subdivided into four different topics. 
Those of the first are dealt with by an 
American, an Englishman, an Australian, 
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and a Swiss; those of the second, by one 
Englishman and three Americans; those of 
the third, by one American, two pre-Nazi 
Germans, one of them a Jew, and one Ital- 
ian; those of the fourth, by a German, a 
Frenchman, an American, and an English- 
man. 

The distribution may have been—prob- 
ably was—entirely accidental. But it is of 
interest that no representative spokesman 
for authority from the conspicuously au- 
thoritarian states of Japan, Nazi Germany, 
or Communist Russia figures in these 
symposia, and that the Italian, Corrado 
Gini, professor of statistics and sociology 
in the University of Rome, does not defend 
dictatorship but rationalizes it by describ- 
ing it as a more or less predetermined phe- 
nomenon making its due appearance in a 
long evolutionary cycle of which it is the 
present, and growing, phase. 

The book has practically nothing to say 
about the individual. It is predominantly 
concerned with authority, and the consen- 
sus of the contributors is unfavorable to 
authority. They take it so seriously that, 
except in Edward Dent’s debunking of the 
pretentiousness of “musicology,” there is 
not a smile in the whole three hundred and 
seventy pages. ‘The short space allowed 
for this notice does not permit even a cata- 
logue of the different perspectives into 
which the nature and the operation of au- 
thority in economics and politics and litera- 
ture are thrown by the personal disposition 
and interests, the social situation, and the 
professional impedimenta of the distin- 
guished symposiasts. One is tempted to 
dwell on John Dewey’s dissolution of au- 
thority into consent, Robert Maclver’s re- 
statement of the concept of cultural plural- 
ism, William Rappard’s exposure of eco- 
nomic nationalism, and Edward Corwin’s 
demonstration of how the American Con- 
stitution, having been made a symbol of 
liberty for the many, could be, and is, used 
as an instrument of power for the few— 
“and all the better instrument for being 
such a symbol.” 

But avaunt temptation! The little space 
left must be given the one essay whose topic 
fuses general economic theory with specific 
and immediate action of critical import to 
the future of America. This is Wesley 
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Clair Mitchell’s “Intelligence and the 
Guidance of Economic Evolution.” Sub- 
stantially, this essay is an exposition of 
the historical, theoretical, and practical 
grounds for the enactment of the Bill to 
Create a National Planning Board, now 
before Congress. Written with Mitchell’s 
characteristic grace, simplicity, and candor, 
it describes the project, its possibilities and 
incapacities, who are its enemies and who 
must be its friends. Laissez faire, even in 
its most abandoned moments of ruthless 
competition, was tempered by planning. 
Both in economic theory and in economic 
practice, planning figures more and more 
conspicuous_y. Dictatorships are identified 
with planning, while the history of the 
United States is marked by both voluntary 
‘and governmental projects that can be 
designated as “piecemeal planning,” for the 
most part hasty, improvised, guided by 
passion rather than knowledge, and turning 
on special interest rather than national wel- 
fare. Now, planning is to society what 
intelligence is to the individual. It is the 
recognition and analysis of difficulties, ob- 
struction, and problems, and the definition 
of solutions in the light of their possible 
consequences. If democracy is to survive 
in industrial society, we must infuse “a 
larger measure of intelligence into public 
policy.” To do this in a democratic way 
calls for the creation of a planning board, 
properly implemented, to study problems 
as long as possible before they become prac- 
tical emergencies, to foresee consequences, 
and to keep the public mind so informed 
that voters may be enabled to choose in the 
light of probable consequences between 
alternative policies. For the choices must 
be those of the voters. All that a planning 
board may co is to mobilize the data of the 
social sciences and the practical sagacity of 
the business men toward an objective il- 
lumination cf alternatives. The rest is the 
decision of the voters. 

This is an essay to be taken to heart by 
all who are exercised over the menace of 
tyranny to the national life. Those ought 
to be everybody. í 

H. M. Karien 

New School for Social Research 
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Scumirt, Bernapotte E. The Annexation 
of Bosnia, 1908-1909. Pp. viii, 264. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. $3.75. 


The annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina 
by Austria-Hungary im October 1908 
brought on a crisis which threatened to 
produce a European conflict, and had a 
direct bearing on the events which led to 
the World War.in 1914. In this brief vol- 
ume Professor Schmidtt has written a well- 
documented account of the crisis from its 
beginning in the fall of 1908 to its end in 
April 1909. The oustanding actors in the 
drama were Alexander Izvolsky, the Rus- 
sian foreign minister, anxious to secure a 
solution of the question of the Straits; and 
Baron von Aehrenthal, the foreign minister 
of the Dual Monarchy, who was “deter- 
mined to inaugurate a vigorous policy” in 
order to restore the waning prestige of the 
Monarchy abroad. Professor Schmitt 
makes it clear that at one time Aehrenthal 
was intent on making “the annexation of 
Bosnia a first real step towards the incorpo- 
ration of Serbia (or what was left of Serbia 
after Bulgaria had been satisfied) in the 
Habsburg dominions.” But the proclama- 
tion of the annexation, together with the 
declaration of Bulgarian independence, 
alarmed the powers, all of whom, with the 
exception of Germany, were opposed. The 
Serbs became very angry, and Izvolsky 
considered himself double-crossed. The 
great crisis came when on March 22, 1909 
Germany demanded that Russia accept the 
Austrian fait accompli. Russia backed 
down. Serbia was forced to acquiesce and 
give a promise of good neighborly relations 
toward the Dual Monarchy. The victory 
of Austria-Hungary seemed complete, but 
as Professor Schmitt indicates, it was a 
Pyrrhic victory. Aehrenthal had to pay 
Turkey substantially for the injury done 
her in the annexation, was forced to wait 
nearly six months before he could extort 
submission from Serbia, only to make that 
country more bitter than ever, and Bulgaria 
actually passed for a time to the Russian 
camp. Both Izvolsky and Aehrenthal 
brought their countries face to face in a 
coming mortal combat. Russian influence 
grew in the Balkans. Far from weakened 
by the episode, the Triple Entente actually 
was strengthened. The sharpening of the 
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German sword caused other swords to be 
sharpened. It took only five years to tra- 
verse the road between the Bosnian crisis 
and Sarajevo. 

Professor Schmitt’s volume is based on 
the great documentary collections pub- 
lished in Great Britain, France, and Ger- 
many, together wtih some Russian and 
Serbian materials which have been pub- 
lished privately by individual diplomatists. 
It is a pity that the Russian and French 
documents for the period have not yet been 
made available. The book ought to be 
read in conjunction with Momtchilo Nint- 
chitch’s La crise bosmaque (Paris, Costes, 
1937). 

Harry N. Howarp 

Miami University 


ROYAL INSTITUTE or ÎNTERNATIONAL ÅF- 
FAIRS. The Colonial Problem. Pp. xi, 
448. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1937. $8.50. 

No issue today complicates international 
relations more than the colonial problem. 
While its contemporary manifestations 
differ from those of the last half of the 
nineteenth century when the mad “scram- 
ble” for new colonies was at its height, the 
exploitation of colonies for nationalist ends 
is not less serious—or dangerous. Were 
the results of the studies embodied in this 
volume to become the common basis of 
thinking alike by statesmen and by men 
and women in the street, the issue would 
at least be cast in truer perspective. 

The volume, like all the “studies” of the 
Royal Institute, is the product of collabora- 
tion. Some twenty experts, not all British, 
aided in collecting and reviewing the data 
presented under three general aspects of 
the colonial problem—the international, 
the colonial, and questions of investment, 
trade, finance, and settlement. Every col- 
onial area is included, and there is no ques- 
tion of policy, administration, economic 
and social development, or native interests 
that does not receive consideration. 

The international aspect of the colonial 
problem involves the basic issue of national 
attitudes and policies. The experts do not 
evade the conflict of policy arising out of 
the search for national security in terms of 
a war economy and a war policy. The 
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drive for prestige and world power is, how- 
ever, quite unrelated to the fundamental 
economic factors in attaining security. It 
is this confusion of economic with political 
objectives that increases the complexity of 
the problem. Unless some basis, recog- 
nized as adequate by all the powers, for 
collective security, is achieved, the colonial 
issue will continue to confound diplomacy. 
Were transiers of territory a workable solu- 
tion of the political objectives of prestige 
and power, the problem would still be com- 
plicated by varying standards of colonial 
administration and the absence of any com- 
monly accepted criterion of colonial policy. 

The colonial facet of the problem is, 
therefore, central to any solution. The au- 
thors review the historical and contempo- 
rary aspects of policy as to population, 
native production, labor conditions and 
practices, and social developments. They 
trace the evolution of the idea of “decoloni- 
zation” and the efforts being made to edu- 
cate the backward peoples in self-govern- 
ment. ‘Their conclusion is that consider- 
able progress has been made in developing 
“common principles of administration”’— 
for instance, in such matters as slavery and 
forced labor—and that there are sound 
reasons for extending the principle of uni- 
form standards into new areas of colonial 
policy. “Common principles in colonial 
policy are necessary because each of the 
colonial powers is subjected to the same 
sort of criticism whether from within or 
from without. Each suffers from the 
other’s mistakes. . . . The universal adop- 
tion of certain basic principles of justice 
toward non-colonial powers and toward 
subject peoples is thus dictated by common 
prudence, as well as by the more generous 
ideals of progressive civilization.” 

Why does this program not progress 
more rapidly? In part, perhaps, because 
the question as to whether colonies really 
“pay” has not yet been settled. So, again, 
political motives confuse economic apprais- 
als. But when “the balance sheet of im- 
perialism” is cast in terms of investments, 
trade, shipping, raw material supplies, and 
overpopulation at home, it becomes so ap- 
parent as to appear unnecessary of argu- 
ment that there is little or no national eco- 
nomic advantage in the possession of col- 
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onies. Again, itis the confusion of national 
interest with the profits of small groups 
within the state that makes colonies seem 
to be an economic asset. But with world 
prices for the basic commodities set by 
capacity to pay—supply and demand—the 
various devices for securing some economic 
advantage from political control have with- 
out exception, on analysis or from experi- 
ence, proved futile. Even the efforts to 
utilize political control to stimulate emi- 
gration from the so-called overpopulated 
countries have failed to produce any sub- 
stantial mitigation of overcrowding. The 
Japanese program of settling 50,000 in 
Manchukuo, even if successful, represents 
only about 5 per cent of the annual birth 
rate! 

This study is a model of careful and ob- 
jective ana_ysis and appraisal. Based on 
a wide range of practical experience among 
the collaborators, and containing an im- 
pressive array of factual materials not 


easily available, it provides the best source . 


for an understanding of the colonial prob- 
lem—for layman and statesman. 


Pars BRADLEY 
Amherst College 


Portsus, S.D. Primitive Intelligence and 
Environment. Pp. viii, 325. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1987. $3.00. 


This boox by Dr. Porteus, who is Pro- 
fessor of Clinical Psychology and Director 
of the Psychological Clinic at the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, adds one more to the im- 
posing list of his studies in the field of race 
differences. Like the others, it presents the 
results obtained by the application of tests 
of intelligence, principally the Porteus 
Maze tests, to a number of different groups, 
and, like the others also, it concludes that 
races differ in hereditary endowment. It 
draws upon a wide variety of separate in- 
vestigations which the author conducted in 
Hawaii, in Africa, and In Australia, as well 
as upon material furnished by Mr. Kilton 
Stewart’s study of Asiatic aborigines. 

If there is ever to be any agreement 
among workers in this controversial field, 
there must at least be a willingness to use 
terms in their accepted scientific meanjng, 
and an awareness of the alternative hy- 
potheses that are being tested. Professor 
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Porteus’ argument is open to criticism on 
both these counts. It should hardly be 
necessary to point out, for example, that 
the term “race” can with reason be applied 
only to groups of people characterized by 
the possession of certain physical traits. 
Porteus, however, speaks of the superior- 
ity of the Hawaiian Japanese in perform- 
ance tests, and of the Chinese in linguistic 
tests, as a matter of “racial” differences. 
In the same way, the superiority of the 
Arunta of central Australia over the 
Karadjeri and the Nyul Nyul of northwest 
Australia, instead of being seen to demon- 
strate the fact that the sub-groups within 
the same race differ from one another, is 
used an an argument in favor of the racial 
as against the environmental hypothesis. 
The differences of the various Africa Negro 
groups from one another are similarly over- 
looked, or at least not explained in a satis- 
factory manner. Even if these various 
sub-groups do differ in their hereditary, we 
still cannot speak of “racial” differences. 
Race and heredity are not identical. 

The hypothesis which Porteus attacks as 
the only possible alternative to the racial 
explanation is that the physical environ- 
ment is directly responsible for the differ- 
ences. “If, as the race levelers claim, all 
racial groups are potentially equal in in- - 
telligence, then the superior achievement of 
a race must have come about in and be- 
cause of a superior physical environment” 
(p. 4). With this possibility in mind, Por- 
teus compares the central Australians with 
the Bushmen of the Kalahari in South 
Africa, and finds that while the former live 
in a less favorable environment, they are 
definitely superior in the test performance. 
Hence race and not environment must be 
responsible. Porteus has here effectively 
demolished a straw man of his own making. 
There is no important body of opinion 
which regards the physical environment as 
working in this simple and direct manner. 
Professor Huntington, for example, who 
has laid more stress on the effect of the 
physical environment than any other Amer- 
ican scientist, speaks of a selective effect of 
@ poor environment, so that those who sur- 
vive in it may actually be superior. In any 
case, whether the physical environment 
has an effect or not, it is certainly not the 
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only factor operative. Porteus himself 
makes a thorough and temperate analysis 
of the various possible causes of differences 
in test performance, and it is all the more 
surprising, therefore, that his mam argu- 
ment centers upon the effect of the physical 
environment alone. 

The special factor of education or school- 
ing ‘deserves a word in this connection. It 
is significant that of the eleven groups, 
Australian and African, listed in Table VIZ 
(p. 257) , there is only one exception to the 
rule that those who have had some white 
schooling are superior to those who have 
had none. The first five groups on the list 
have all been to school, and the three poor- 
est groups have not. Since no one con- 
tends that schooling is the only factor at 
work, -this close correspondence is all the 
more remarkable. There may be some se- 
lective factor operative, as Porteus believes, 
but until that has been proved, it seems 
more reasonable to conclude that schooling 
is at least in part responsible. 

Porteus’ atttiude towards the use of in- 
telligence tests in general is more than 
questionable in the light of the recent trend 
of opinion among psychologists. He 
writes, for example, “the same objections as 
to cultural influences on test performance 
can be invoked with regard to the indi- 
vidual as they can to the racial group... . 
Why, then, should we accept the tests for 
individuals and deny them all validity when 
applied to groups?” (p. 214). That is pre- 
cisely the point. Even in the case of indi- 
viduals, we regard the tests as capable of 
demonstrating inherited differences in intel- 
ligence only when the individuals have 
had the same social and cultural opportu- 
nities, 

Primitive Intelligence and Environment 
gives a well-written and interesting account 
of the social background of the groups 
studied, and contains a great deal of inci- 
dental information of real value. The re- 
viewer has the greatest réspect for Profes- 
sor Porteus’ thorough and painstaking 
efforts to get at the truth in this compli- 
cated field; but as far as the central thesis 
is concerned, he feels that Professor Porteus 
has failed to prove his case. 

| Orro KLINEBERG 

Columbia University 
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AypseLorts, Witt1am Oscoop. Bismarck 
and British Colonial Policy. Pp. xn, 
179. Philadelphia: Univ. of Penna. 
Press, 1937. $2.00. 


This slender monograph presents a de- 
tailed account of Anglo-German relations 
concerning South West Africa. Of the 
seven chapters, two are devoted largely to 
the British and German background, four 
constitute the narrative of events, and the 
last offers an interpretative summary. 
Thirty pages of appendices treat Chamber- 
lain’s views on the Transvaal crisis, the 
lacunae in the officially published docu- 
ments, the career of Herbert Bismarck, and 
Gladstone’s attitude toward German col- 
onization. 

In addition to the published materials 
used by Langer and Lovell, the author has 
consulted the private papers of Gladstone 
and Granville, and the Foreign Office ar- 
chives in London and Berlin. Incorporated 
in text and notes, the relevant selections 
from these sources amplify the narrative 
and throw some new light on such matters 
as Bismarck’s preoccupation with the pop- 
ular demand for German colonies, his 
method of “seeking to further his aims by 
concealing them from the British Govern- 
ment,” the incompetence of Granville, and 
the curious conduct of Derby. As Colonial 
Secretary, the last-named heeded the 
clamor of local British interests for a policy 
of annexation and was responsible for most 
of the difficulties which arose. In the 
main, however, there are few novel inter- 
pretations. The author observes that the 
contemporary British Blue Books give, on 
the whole, “a roughly accurate account of 
the truth”; while the Gladstone papers con- 
tain no reference to South West Africa dur- 
ing the critical period of negotiations, 

The book is soberly written and the au- 
thor maintains a praiseworthy air of de- 
tachment. In seeking to arouse interest, 
however, by including a myriad of details, 
many of which are unimportant, he has at 
times overshot the mark. The inclusion of 
a map of South West Africa would have 
been welcome. To readers interested in 
“the diplomacy of imperialism,” this book 
will be none the less useful. 

G. Lercuton LaFuze 

The National Archives 
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Emerson, Rupert. Malaysia, A Study in 
Direct and Indirect Rule. Pp. xii, 536. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. $5.00. 


The author concerns himself primarily 
with the Dutch and British methods of 
governmert in British Malaya and the 
Netherlands East Indies. A brief histori- 
cal résumé of the seventeenth to the nine- 
teenth centuries is followed by a fuller 
treatment of the period since about 1870, 
when the Dutch established control over 
the greater part of the East Indies, and the 
British over the states of the Malay Penin- 
sula. This provides an adequate intro- 
duction to the twentieth-century situation, 
which is examined in detail. 

Both Dutch and British employ the 
methods of direct and indirect rule; but 
on the whole, the difference is and has 
been one af name rather than kind. Real 
control lies with the European official and 
not with the Malay or Javanese ruler, who 
must follow the “advice” tendered in all 
questions cf importance. Professor Emer- 
son points out, for example, that while 
the British Residents in the Malay States 
were initially appointed merely to give ad- 
vice, from the very beginning they found 
it necessary to take control into their own 
hands in erder to carry out much-needed 
reforms. Personality, however, played an 
important rôle. In Johore and Kedah, for 
example, the ability and force of character 
of the rulers made them much more than 
lay figures in the administration. 

A striking contrast between Dutch and 
British methods is to be found in the areas 
under direct rule. There, as the name im- 
plies, the British govern directly through 
the medium of British officials. In the 
corresponding Dutch areas the orders of 
the Dutch officers are conveyed through 
native civil servants who to outward seem- 
ing are the rulers of the area. 

Professor Emerson describes the. process 
by which the Federated Malay States 
developed into a virtually unitary govern- 
ment, and the postwar attempts to decen- 
tralize therm. The reason for the overcen- 
tralization and the obstacle to change is 
the rapid development of British and Chi- 
nese tin and rubber interests—of whioh a 
brief account is given—-in an area which 
is really an economic unit, although di- 
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vided politically into separate Malay 
States. 

The book is provided with an index and 
two maps and is interesting reading, al- 
though the presentation is decidedly col- 
ored by the author’s predilection for the 
Chinese and by his conviction that noth- 
ing good can come from Western imperial- 
ism. 

Lennox A. Murs 

University of Minnesota 


Desmond, Rosert W. The Press and 
World Affairs. Pp. xxv,421. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1987. $3.25. 


Dr. Desmond has written a book for 
those who wish to know how the news of 
the world finds its way from the source 
at which it occurs to the newspaper that 
millions of readers buy daily. More im- 
portant than this, he also considers the 
factors that influence the accuracy of the 
news reports and the free flow of the news 
from one country to another. Some of 
these obstacles are mechanical; some per- 
tain to the gatherers of the news—the cor- 
respondents and the news agencies; some 
involve the owners and publishers of pa- 
pers; and finally, there are those that cen- 
ter in the readers themselves. The book is 
thus a composite of theoretical considera- 
tions and concrete descriptive material. 

In its theoretical aspects the volume por- 
trays a somewhat discouraging situation, at 
least for those who regard the newspaper 
as an agency with an obligation to provide 
the basis for a better understanding of 
world affairs. Dr. Desmond has not writ- 
ten a lesson that tends to optimism, ac- 
cording to Harold Laski who contributes a 
penetrating introduction. And he goes on 
to state “that so long as there is an un- 
equal interest in the result of what impact 
the news may make, just so long will it pay 
the purveyors of news to report events with 
an emphasis deliberately calculated to 
serve those interests in a position to influ- 
ence its supply.” Mr. Laski asks, Can we 
defeat the influence of the immense ma- 
chinery whose definite purpose is deliberate 
distortion in the service of sinister interest? 
He is gloomy in answering his own question, 
and in this respect differs somewhat from 
Dr. Desmond, whose faith in the possibility 
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of educating the reader to the point of de- 
manding better and more adequate foreign 
news is more firm. In the last analysis, 
Dr. Desmond appears to conclude, the 
shortcomings of modern international news 
gathering will not improve until newspaper 
readers demand an unobstructed news 
channel and a press that fits higher ethical 
as well as mechanical standards, but such 
improvement is within the realm of possi- 
bility. The matter, he concludes in the 
final sentence of the volume, is one of 
Reader’s Choice. 

The immediate usefulness of the book 
lies not so much in these interesting the- 
oretical questions that it raises as in the 
careful description of the process of gath- 
ering and transmitting the news. After a 
preliminary and largely historical section on 
earlier news gathering, the author turns 
directly to the news correspondent and the 
qualities that he needs and possesses. 
News gathering depends upon human be- 
ings, and must be considered in terms of the 
persons who do the gathering as well as in 
terms of the mechanical devices that they 
employ. It is as important to know how 
the men work as it is to know of the ma- 
chinery that makes their work possible. 
Dr. Desmond neglects neither. Nor can 
influences that interfere with their work 
be overlooked, and his discussion of cen- 
sorship and propaganda in the various 
countries, all in specific terms and with 
concrete examples, is especially illuminat- 
ing. Likewise there is much useful mate- 
rial in his three long chapters in which he 
sketches the news centers of the world and 
briefly characterizes the papers published 
in them. 

Dr. Desmond’s volume can be studied 
with profit by anyone who reads a news- 
paper seriously, and it will enhance his un- 
derstanding of world affairs by making him 
a more intelligent newspaper reader. 

Marcom M. WIitiry 

University of Minnesota 


GuLick, Lurser, and L. Urwick (Eds.). 
Papers on the Science of Administration. 
Pp. vii, 195. New York: Institute of 
Public Administration, 1937. 

Within the covers of this substantial vol- 
ume is a very valuable collection of papers 
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written by some of the most thoughful stu- 
dents of administration of the last quar- 
ter-century: Fayol, Dennison, T. H. White- 
head, Miss Follett, John Lee, V. À. 
Graicunas, and Urwick. As a framework. 
for these essays, Mr. Gulick has written a 
long and stimulating introduction, “Notes 
on the Theory of Organization,” and a 
briefer concluding statement, “Science, Val- 
ues and Public Administration.” 

The principal thread running through 
these contributions is the analysis of or- 
ganization in its generalized aspects. The 
earliest was made by Fayol in 1923; with 
the exception of the paper by Lee (1928), 
all the remaining essays were published 
subsequent to 1982. Placed in juxtaposi- 
tion, they reveal a widespread preoccupa- 
tion with the theoretical statement of 
generalized propositions about the organi- 
zation of masses of men in a working rela- 
tionship. 

The influence of the scientific manage- 
ment movement is strongly felt in almost 
every one of these essays. Superficially, 
it is reflected in the elaborate graphic rep- 
resentations. Some question may be raised 
whether the more forbidding charts clarify 
or confuse the presentation of material. 
The overhead structure which serves each 
block of eight privates in the British Army, 
as visualized by Urwick on page 73, leads 
one to wonder at the ingenuity of man, 
both in developing a complex organization 
and in portraying its interrelationships on 
a single page. 

There will be special interest in the trans- 
lation of Henri Fayol’s paper, presented at 
the Second International Congress of 
Administrative Sciences, entitled “The Ad- 
ministrative Theory in the State.” Ur- 
wick’s analysis of the function of adminis- 
tration and of Fayol’s views is also of great 
interest. These papers suggest how far we 
are yet from a tested set of hypotheses 
which deserve the name of principles of ad- 
ministration. Dr. Gulick’s presentation of 
current needs in the social sciences and in 
public administration will command gen- 
eral acceptance: analysis to derive stand- 
ard nomenclature, measurable elements, 
and rational concepts; extensive documen- 
tation based upon analysis; and the circu- 
lation of hypotheses for general scrutiny. 
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With reference to terminology, one of 
the most common confusions in the litera- 
ture of business and public administration 
lies in the use of the word “staff.” Urwick 
illustrates much irresponsible writing by 
quotation from the writings of many au- 
thors, and discusses at length the appro- 
priate use of the term to refer to an agency 
designed to study problems, collect data, 
anticipate difficulties, observe operations, 
and assist the responsible executive, with- 
out any authority of command. Gulick 
observes (nages 30-31) that the principal 
error has keen to confuse the staff function 
with that of the various auxiliary services 
such as centralized purchasing, disburse- 
ment, personnel, and other “housekeeping” 
operations. The restricted use of the 
term “staf” will depend in part upon the 
discovery and acceptance of an alternative 
term to describe such services. They may 
properly b2 called the auxiliary services, a 
phrase borrowed from continental usage. 
A reasonably clear three-way differentia- 
tion thus arises between the line, staff, and 
auxiliary agencies, although practice, espe- 
cially in smaller jurisdictions, may obscure 
the theoretical distinction. 

Leonard D. Warre 

University of Chicago 


Muuspavuer, A.C. Crime Control by the 
National Government. Pp. xiv, 306. 
Washington: Brookings Institution, 
1937. $2.00. 


This book is an outgrowth of a study of 
law enforcement activities by the Federal 
Government, which was conducted by the 
Institute far Government Research in 1936. 
It not only appraises the functioning of the 
law enforcement agencies concerned, but 
also sets up certain standards for their re- 
organization and consolidation. 

Emphasis is placed upon our rather 
meager knowledge of the principles of or- 
ganization, and of administration as a 
science. The standards to be met before 
large-scale reorganization should be at- 
tempted are rigorous. By strict adher- 
ence to such standards the author con- 
cludes that no consolidation of Federal 
police functions is desirable at this time, 
although some transfer of activities be- 
tween depa-tments is desirable. He insists 
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that “we have not yet reached the point of 
clearly assessing our problem. We are not 
yet able to give it even approximate quan- 
titative or qualitative measurement. We 
are still in the realm of guesswork. Knowl- 
edge is the condition precedent of long run 
efficiency.” 

With such of these conclusions as deal 
with principle, it is impossible to disagree. 
The conclusion as to immediate reorgani- 
zation policy, however, ignores or mini- 
mizes the influence of certain factors which 
render Federal law enforcement far less ef- 
fective than it might be. Interdepart- 
mental rivalries have reached a point where 
collisions of interest are both grave and 
frequent. Overlapping jurisdiction in spe- 
cific cases has led to the seclusion of wit- 
nesses from other investigating units, pro- 
vision of false leads, armed combat between 
Federal police, and official and personal re- 
criminations. ‘These are indices of bad or- 
ganization, divided authority, and dupli- 
cating responsibilities in Federal crime 
control. They invite effort at correction. 

The proposal for an interdepartmental 
codrdinating committee seems hopelessly 
inadequate. The alternative, as the author 
seems to agree, is a consolidation of the 
clear-cut police activities which may be 
found in the Departments of Justice, Treas- 
ury, Commerce, Labor, and Post Office. It 
will not be necessary to interfere with units 
exercising investigative powers which are 
strictly “auxiliary and internal.” The au- 
thor believes that consolidation of the 
Coast Guard with other police units would 
be an absurdity. There should be general 
agreement. The same is true of the auxil- 
lary investigative functions of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue and many similar Fed- 
eral units. But there are other features 
which have clearer outlines, and their solu- 
tion should not be made to wait upon the 
ultimate perfecting of our knowledge con- 
cerning the principles which underlie them. 
The facts are not in dispute; our knowledge 
of organization principles, while limited, 
is not abysmal; and expert guesswork has 
repeatedly yielded satjsfactory and even 
brilliant results in similar situations. 

None the less, Mr. Millspaugh has ren- 
dered signal service to Federal police reor- 
ganization. His is the most thoughtful 
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contribution that has thus far been made, 
and his factual and critical data should 
prove indispensable to any realistic ap- 
proach to the Federal police problem which 
is now so rapidly emerging. 
Bruce SMITH 
Institute of Public Administration 


Lawrence, Davin. Who Were the Eleven 
Million? Pp. 79. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co., 1987. $1.00, 


In this little post-mortem analysis, David 
Lawrence seeks to explain the nature of 
President Roosevelt’s popular majority of 
11,000,000 in the 1936 election, and to-sug- 
gest what can be done about it. Since the 
jacket blurb promises “an amazing revela- 
tion of hitherto unpublished facts and fig- 
ures,” one opens the book with high hopes 
and a pounding heart. One discovers that 
Mr. Lawrence’s amazing revelation is that 
Roosevelt carried the cities of 25,000 or 
over by a larger majority (67 per cent) than 
the rural areas (56 per cent). Further- 
more, Mr. Lawrence finds that Roosevelt’s 
majorities in both the cities and the coun- 
ties varied in direct proportion to the 
amount of money spent in relief expendi- 
tures and A.A.A, benefits. He asserts that 
the regular party organizations had but an 
incidental part in the campaign, the real 
work being accomplished by “two huge 
political organizations—the W.P.A. and the 
A.A.A.,” whose propaganda activities were 
coérdinated by the National Emergency 
Council. This explains, Mr. Lawrence 
avers, why the dopesters and vote-testers 
all underestimated the size of Roosevelt’s 
_ vote before the election, for this marks the 
appearance of a totally different factor in 
' American politics. For good measure, Mr. 
Lawrence also cites the support Roosevelt 
received from the American Federation of 
Labor, the C.1.0., and the Non-Partisan 
Labor League, in explaining his extraordi- 
nary popular majority. 

` Having been overcome by all these per- 
fectly amazing revelations, the agitated 
reader is then told how the country might 
be saved from socialism or fascism, for not 
being able to make up his mind as to which 
the New Deal represents, Mr. Lawrence 
mentions both. Concentrate, he urges, on 
getting out the vote in small towns and ru- 
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ral sections. In the cities, challenge the 
registration lists, for he is certain that there 
was a great deal of fraudulent voting, co- 
ercion by government employees, and vot- 
ing by aliens, in the election. Try to win 
over the 7,000,000 independent voters who 
favored Roosevelt, that is, those voters who 
were not influenced by Federal financial 
benefits or direct favors. This can be done 
by appealing to their sense of security. 
Hammer away on the approaching insol- 
vency of government, the cost-of-living ar- 
gument, and the danger of inflation, with 
its effects upon bank savings and insurance 
policies, 

As a concrete suggestion, Mr. Lawrence 
proposes a “united front” of Independent 
Democrats and Republicans within the 
framework of a “Non-Partisan Alliance.” 
Let a Committee for Constitutional Gov- 
ernment be set up, composed of 96 mem- 
bers, one man and one woman of promi- 
nence from each state. For the sake of 
convenience and style, the ever humorous 
Mr. Lawrence suggests that it could be re- 
ferred to as the “C.C.G,” Let the C.C.G. 
raise a fund of $10,000,000, and to keep 
the fund free from impurities, no contribu- 
tion of over $500 should be accepted from 
any individual. The C.C.G. should adopt 
a one-plank platform: the preservation of 
the independence of the judicial and legis- 
lative departments of the Government. . It 
should support both Independent Demo- 
crats and Republicans for election to Con- 
gress in 1938, the sole criterion of support 
being their complete devotion to this one 
cardinal principle. So runs Mr. Law- 
rence’s realpolitik, 

This astute political observer seems to be 
unaware of the fact that we are confronted 
with many grave social and economic prob- 
lems which imperiously demand solution: 
unemployment, social insecurity, financial 
insecurity, maldistribution of wealth and 
income, monopoly, an unbalanced economy. 
While a government struggles to meet these 
problems, Mr. Lawrence whistles a tune 
with a slightly fascist strain, for here you 
have a pronounced anti-labor bias, the ap- 
peal to the fears and class prejudices of the 
pelt bourgeoisie, the appeal to the wisdom 
of the Founding Fathers of a glorious past, 
the inflaming of the country against the 
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city, the anti-foreigner alarum. The pat- 
tern of thought is beginning to take form, 
and Mr. Lawrence, with his “amazing rev- 
elations” and C.C.G., is doing his little bit. 
Davin FELLMAN 
University of Nebraska 


ARNOLD, Tourman W., The Folklore of 
Capitalism. Pp. vii, 400. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1937. $3.00. 


This new book by Thurman Arnold may 
be called a sequel to The Symbols of Gov- 
ernment, and, like its predecessor, it is both 
disturbing and satisfying. It is disturb- 
ing because it points out how much make- 
believe there is even in the ideas of intel- 
lectuals; it is provoking, too, because some 
of the generalizations almost take one's 
breath away. On the other hand, one feels 
on turning over the last page that this 
writer is sound, wise; his debunking is un- 
usual in that it is kindly and betrays no 
“holier than thou” attitude. He laughs 
with us and not at us. And he can put his 
ideas in such a simple and interesting man- 
ner, and with so much variety of illustra- 
tion, that reading his book is as pleasur- 
able an entertainment as a good novel. 

On sober afterthought one discovers that 
much of what seemed new and refreshing 
is not so original (in thought content) after 
all. Social problems can best be attacked, 
he says, by means of economics and law, 
which in turn are but “aspects of social 
psychology.” Human beings, unbeknown 
to themselv2s, are ruled by emotion, play- 
acting, institutional mythology. “Politi- 
cal scientists [which ones?] are the high 
priests of our government mythology.” 
“Fact-minded people,” who are very rare, 
do not believe in the “thinking man.” But 
toward the end of the book the author 
makes it clear that he is not championing 
anti-intellec:ualism. Quite the contrary: 
our intellectuals “help to create intellectual 
order out cf the tangled folklore of the 
time”; they are the “makers of policy and 
the formulators of principles in situations 
where the public demands slogans.” 

Scholars bent upon constructing a sym- 
metrical science will be annoyed by some 
of Thurman Arnold’s statements. Defini- 


tion, it appears, is a dangerous vice. An 
observer of social institutions “should 
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never define anything.” Rather, he should 
try to “choose words and illustrations 
which will arouse the proper mental asso- 
ciations with his readers.” 

Much the most original part of the book 
is the one in which the author applies his 
social psychology to the rival institutions 
of business (large corporations) and gov- 
ernment (especially the Federal). With 
great discernment he points out how myths 
and loyalties are produced and how the in- 
dividual is recruited and led through life 
by institutional symbols, rituals, and arti- 
cles of faith. The irrational grounds of 
the widespread contempt for government 
are analyzed, as are also the manipulative 
tactics used in “building up” the corpora- 
tion. Private property, declares Arnold, is 
in reality virtually nonexistent; what we 
mistake for property is one of our prevail- 
ing myths. Challenging, indeed, is his con- 
tention (p. 37) that “probably the only 
way mythologies actually change 1s through 
the rise to power of a new class whose tra- 
ditional heroes are of a different world. 
Nothing seems clearer than that the atti- 
tudes of any given ruling class are so set 
that all the arguments in the world will not 
change them,” 

In the last forty pages of his book this 
provocative law school professor propounds 
twenty-four general propositions, “princi- 
ples” which provide a fitting summary to 
his analysis and supply a systematic frame- 
work for his ideas about psychology, organ- 
ization, leadership, and the general prob- 
lems of institutional life. He calls his 
science of society “Political Dynamics,” 
which is a system dealing with social phe- 
nomena as parts of a single whole and not 
as separate subjects, each with its inde- 
pendent universe of principles. By means 
of this synthesis, he avers, we may be able 
to secure a “diagnosis of maladjusted or- 
ganizations in an age where organizations 
have replaced individuals as units.” Àr- 
nold’s book is, finally, an interesting exam- 
ple of the possibilities of securing a more 
complete integration of the social science 
disciplines, for it draws upon most of the 
fields represented in that division of the 
university curriculum. 

Marse E. Dimocx 

University of Chicago 
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Snuutz, Witt1am J., and M. R. Care. 
Financial Development of the United 
States. Pp. xxviii, 757. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. $5.00. 


This weighty volume presents a financial 
history of the United States for students 
and general readers. It treats the subject 
chronologically, beginning with colonial 
finance in the seventeenth century. The 
authors have divided the century and a 
half since the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion into sixteen periods, varying in length 
from three to eighteen years. Some of 
these periods have striking titles, for ex- 
ample, “Finances of National Exuberance, 
1815~1828”"; “Financing ‘Manifest Destiny,’ 
1842-1860”; “Finances of the Silver Plated 
Era, 1873-1890”; “Surge of Financial Em- 
pire, 1897-1904”; “Financial Revolution— 
Democratic Style, 1913-1917”; “Finances 
of ‘Normalcy,’ 1920-1929”; and “Finances 
of Cataclysm, 1929-1933.” One or two 
chapters are given to each period. In 
treating a period, something of a general 
pattern is followed, the major headings be- 
ing Federal finances, state and local 
finances, currency, banking, capital finance, 
and international finance. 

While this arrangement of the book 
makes for historical sequence, 1t works to 
the disadvantage of the reader who wishes 
to pursue a special subject, e.g., the tariff. 
He finds the discussion chopped up to fit 
into numerous short periods, with natu- 
rally little or no continuity of treatment. 
But perhaps this difficulty cannot be reme- 
died, at the same time presenting a chrono- 
logical story of American finance within 
reasonable compass. Bolles, in his monu- 
mental Financial History of the United 
States, was able to present his treatment 
largely by subjects and only incidentally by 
periods, but then his work ran into three 
large volumes in covering the years be- 
tween 1775 and 1885. 

According to the scheme of presentation 
they have chosen, the authors have suc- 
ceeded in producing a well-written and well- 
balanced treatment. About a third of the 
volume is devoted to the last twenty-five 
years; another third covers the period from 
the Civil War to 1913. The text is fre- 
quently enlivened by biographical refer- 
ences to our Secretaries of the Treasury 
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and other public officials. Numerous 
charts and diagrams serve to elucidate the 
text. Last but not least, the text is illus- 
trated by some thirty-odd contemporary 
drawings and cartoons, sketched by the 
master artists and cartoonists of the differ- 
ent periods. 

One criticism that may be made of the 
book is the lack of some sort of documen- 
tation, which would be helpful to the reader 
who wishes to look into the source material. 
The chapters are void of any references, 
and footnotes are almost as scarce as hen’s 
teeth, While there is a bibliography of 
about twenty-five pages at the end of the 
book, it is not sufficiently annotated to 
make it very helpful. 

In the latter part of the book the authors 
have failed completely to discuss the fiscal 
organization and the budgeting, account- 
ing, and auditing procedures of the-Na- 
tional Government. The Dockery Act of 
1894, which provides the legal basis of the 
existing accounting procedure of the Treas- 
ury Department, is not even mentioned. 
The Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 Is , 
discussed and disposed of in less than one 
page (p. 618), in which the much-talked- 
about Comptroller-General’s office gets 
barely one sentence. But these omissions 
are probably oversights which may be cor- 
rected in future editions. 

On the whole, this is an excellent volume 
in a field where there is only one other up- 
to-date book. The authors have generally 
exercised good judgment in the selection of 
material, and have usually succeeded in 
presenting it without the bias of personal 
views. 

Finally, we should not omit to mention 
the splendid typographical setup of the 
book. The publishers have done an excel- 
lent job on it. 

A. E. Buck 

Institute of Public Administration 


Wicus, Wurm J. The Railway Inter- 
relations of the United States and Can- 
ada. Pp. xvii, 304. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1937. $3.00. 


Colonel William J. Wilgus, a consulting 
engineer with long experience in railroad 
construction in the United States and Can- 
ada, and with experience during the World 
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War in France with the transportation serv- 
ice of the American Expeditionary Forces, 
has undertaken the task of sketching the 
development of transportation between the 
United States and Canada, and of tracing 
the effects of water and railroad transporta- 
tion upon the development of both coun- 
tries and upon the development of interna- 
tional trade and international relations 
between tne two great English-speaking na- 
tions of North America. 

The volume commences with an outline 
of the physiographic features of the two 
countries, with particular reference to the 
areas on either side of the international 
boundary line. The author then dis- 
cusses historically the establishment of the 
gateways of commerce between the coun- 
tries and the fifty railroad gateways which 
cross the four-thousand-mile boundary, 
grouping them into the Northeastern, 
Great Lakes, and Northwestern gateways. 
Chapters which follow discuss the nature 
and the flow of international commerce, 
the joint traffic arrangements of American, 
Canadian, and international railroads, the 
rate structures before and after public reg- 
ulation, and the financial results of railroad 
operation. 

The effects of transportation in stimulat- 
ing international rivalry and causing inter- 
national problems are discussed at length. 

Colonel Wilgus recommends that adjust- 
ments to changed conditions in the interna- 
tional trade between the countries be fa- 
cilitated by the consolidation of railways of 
varying characteristics needed in the pub- 
lic interest on both sides of the border into 
regional systems so as to assist in securing 
an ample supply of capital for the improve- 
ment of both weak and strong lines needed 
to serve tke public. He suggests also that 
an International Commerce Commission to 
regulate transportation by all instrumental- 
ities of transportation in the interests of 
both nations be instituted by action of the 
United States and Canadian Governments. 
This suggestion—in the opinion of this re- 
viewer a sound one—was originally pro- 
posed by the then Chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the Board 
of Railway Commissioners for Canada. 

The study was made under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
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tional Peace and published as one of the six 
volumes in the Canadian-American Rela- 
tions Series. 
G. Luoyp WILSON 
University of Pennsylvania 


Peake, Ora Brooks. The Colorado 
Range Cattle Industry. Pp. vi, 357. 
Glendale, Calif.: Arthur H. Clark Co., 
1937. $6.00. 


This historical study of the range cattle 
industry in Colorado is based very largely 
upon newspaper articles and the minutes 
and reports of stockgrowers’ associations. 
Some 250 references and 86 interviews are 
given to substantiate the early history and 
development of the industry. The book 
offers a wealth of material and information 
on the growth of the range cattle industry 
and the measures taken by the large ranch 
organizations to acquire, protect, and de- 
velop their interests. The method of 
handling the trail herds from Texas, which 
were the chief source of cattle in the early 
stages of the industry, is well explained. 
Over five million head of Texas cattle 
were reported to have been trailed north 
from 1866 to 1884. 

Considerable space is given to the cattle 
kings of the plains and their method of 
operation. The first big problem of the Col- 
orado cattlemen was to secure the removal 
of the red men; the Arapahoe, Chey- 
enne, and Ute tribes being the important 
ones. One of the special inducements to 
these Indians to adopt habits of civilized 
life and become self-sustaining was the giv- 
ing, under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, to each head of a family 
one gentle American cow, as distinguished 
from the ordinary Mexican or Texas breed, 
and five head of sheep. The above should 
give the Farm Security Administration 
(Resettlement Administration) some ideas 
regarding “economic units” in the Great 
Plains as recommended in 1868. The red 
men objected to leaving their good grazing 
and hunting grounds and being forced to 
Jocate in the semi-desert region where 
“pony no catch ’em grass,” but the white 
man wanted the land and the red man 
moved on, not, however, without causing 
the white man some trouble. 

The early cattlemen secured some land 
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through grants made to private citizens 
during the time that the territory was a 
part of Mexico. The grants became im- 
portant cattle ranches, controlling, in one 
case, over two million acres of land and 
running 58,982 head of cattle. The Home- 
stead Act of 1862, the Timber Culture Act, 
the Enlarged Homestead Act of 1909, and 
the Stock-raising Act of 1916, enabled the 
cattlemen to secure title to some of the 
grazing lands. The cattlemen, unable to 
secure legal title to the needed range, in- 
closed government land with fences in or- 
der that they might be certain of water and 
pasture. An act of Congress in 1885 gave 
the President power to remove and destroy 
any unlawful inclosure on public lands. 

Gathering and marketing range cattle 
during the early period of the range indus- 
try was one of the most important opera- 
tions, a spring round-up for branding calves 
and a fall round-up for “beef.” The 
round-ups were by districts, and were in 
charge of the state board of inspectors and 
round-up commissioners. ‘The first rail- 
road to serve the Colorado stockmen was 
the Union Pacific, which reached Cheyenne 
in 1867. The eighty pages devoted to 
Colorado cattle ordinances, regulations, 
and laws may make rather tiresome read- 
Ing unless one Js interested in brands, es- 
trays, rustlers, Texas fever, bounties, herd 
laws, and so forth. 

A discussion is given of some forty-five 
` live stock associations whose chief func- 
tion was to protect and expand the live 
stock interests of the members and combat 
outside forces. They seem to carry on in 
much the same manner today as they did 
a half-century ago. During the early days 
it was Indians, predatory animals, and 
homesteaders. Today it is reciprocal tariff 
agreements, New Deal policies, taxes, rub- 
ber-tired rustlers, and corned beef from Ar- 
gentina. 

More emphasis might have been placed 
on the movement of range cattle to the 
feed-yards rather than to the packing 
plants, as most of them must be fattened 
in the irrigated and corn producing areas 
before going to the packer. The value of 
the book from the historical standpoint de- 
pends, to some extent, on the reason- 
able accuracy of memory and newspaper 
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reports. The former may become ex- 
aggerated, and the latter come exag- 
gerated, 

Although the author shows no original- 
ity, the book being very similar to earlier 
publications dealing with the range cattle 
industry, he does merit commendation for 
his great labor in reading so many newspa~ 
per and stock association reports, as well 
as for the many interviews, and for the 
careful arrangement and presentation of 
the material. 

A. F. Vass 

University of Wyoming 


Watkins, Myron W. Oil: Stabilization or 
Conservation? Pp. xi, 269. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1937. $3.50. 


This is a most effective study of the con- 
trol schemes instituted in the petroleum in- 
dustry during the decade just past—the 
first ten years of authoritative interven- 
tion. It tells the story, analytically and 
critically, of the conservation movement 
scorned by the industry in the middle twen- 
ties, the fruitless efforts at voluntary stabi- 
lization induced by the flush production of 
late 1926 and succeeding years, the com- 
pulsory proration programs of single states, 
interstate compacts, martial law, trade 
practice conference agreements, and, final- 
ly, the Petroleum Administration under 
the Connally Amendment to the Recovery 
Act. The fact that oil is a limited natural 
resource, coupled with its characteristics of 
concealment and fugacity, operates to pro- 
duce a situation in which unrestrained com- 
petition plays. havoc with the interests both 
of producers and of the public. The pe- 
troleum industry, driven thus by the twin 
lashes of conservation and stabilization, 
seems fated to a régime of regulation, but 
Watkins’ recital will cause sharp misgiv- 
ings among those hitherto inclined to ac- 
cept as desirable any control measures cast 
up solely by the exigencies of private busi- 
ness. 

The “end” processes of the industry 
(crude recovery and retailing) are con- 
ducted largely by a “heterogeneous array 
of scattered, small-scale, independent busi- 
ness units,” and in these phases, as con- 
trasted with the well-organized stability of 
the refining and transportation branches, 
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“instability is chronic.” The “middle” 
groups, annoyed and hampered by the 
“ends,” unremittingly sought to substitute 
concerted planning characteristic of their 
own processes for “reckless gambling at one 
end and rash warfare at the other.” Vol- 
untary curcailment, however, proved vul- 
nerable; the peculiarities of petroleum sup- 
ply which make regulated production 
expedient and ‘prudent from both public 
and business viewpoints also make volun- 
tary restriction quite ineffective. An ap- 
peal to government to support the sanc- 
tions of private business was inescapable, 
and the institution of state proration and 
later a Federal (N.R.A.) production con- 
trol followed as a matter of course. 
Unfortunately, conservation and stabili- 
zation do not dictate identical types of 
regulation, nor do they recognize goals 
likely to be achieved jointly in a single pro- 
gram. Stabilization to conserve business 
profits requires the curtailment of produc- 
tion to a point fixed solely by market de- 
mands; corservation, on the other hand, 
demands a regulation of the rate of produc- 
tion of oil with “primary regard for the ef- 
ficiency of its recovery.” As a matter of 
fact, “proration under state law and under 
Federal coce administration . . . provided 
no safeguard against either (a) an impair- 
ment of ultimate recovery efficiency or 
(b) a disproportionate penalty, or ‘cost,’ 
for the unavoidable reduction in current 
extractive efficiency.” Stabilization strat- 
egy “tended to restrict supply, steady the 
markets, spread out employment, and in- 
crease the profitability of most branches 
of the industry. This was what it was de- 
‘signed to do.” If, in addition, there was 
some incidental diminution of the waste of 
an invaluakle natural resource, this “con- 
tribution to conservation ... [was wholly] 
a fortunate fortuity.” And if consumers 
escaped grievous injury, this, too, was “a 
piece of fortuitous good fortune.” An en- 
during stability of the petroleum industry 
must wait upon a reorganization of its con- 
trol to admit to a share in responsible pol- 
icy determination, representatives of the in- 
terests of lebor and consumers. Genuine 
stability demands that protection of the 
public interest shall be considered “not 
merely an incidental by-product of profit 
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making,” but shall become “at least a 
coordinate object in the framing of 
policy.” 

This is a first-rate book. Watkins’ style, 
always effective, is at its best in attacking 
controversial issues of .this kind. The 
reader, fearful of overstatement and non- 
disclosure of adverse evidence, will brace 
himself involuntarily against too easy an 
acceptance of certain passages (e.g., those 
attaching blame directly to particular in- 
dividuals), but the effect of 256 pages of 
clear, concise reasoning is bound to be one 
of substantial conviction. And. the con- 
viction looms large when reflection brings 
home the point that ten years of malregu- 
lation, heaped upon many decades of no 


regulation at all, are years not to be re- 


couped in the case of an exhaustible natu- 
ral resource. 


Ban W. Lewis 
Oberlin College 
Mann, Fritz Karu. Steuerpolitische 
Ideale. Pp. xii, 364. Jena: Verlag von 
Gustav Fischer, 1937. 


Professor Mann depicts in his book the 
leading ideas and their practical application 
in the field of taxation since 1600 in the 
chief countries of Europe. It is a broad 
philosophical outline of successive changes 
in the tax theories and their repercussions 
in the public opinion at various epochs of 
European history. Everywhere, the au- 
thor stresses the prevailing ideals (Ideale) 
in taxation, but this euphemistic term in- 
cludes also various very selfish demands of 
political parties and egoistic class aspira- 
tions. 

In the first chapter, entitled “Die Ideale 
des Absolutismus,” Mann describes the pre- 
occupation of absolutist governments for 
increased population and plentiful treasury 
(as a means of military domination), but 
nevertheless taxation is not considered as a 
normal source of revenue. An interesting 
German project of Becher (1673) recom- 
mended creation of regional and central 
agencies for buying grain, and special agree- 
ments between agriculturists for keeping 
prices on agricultural produce sufficiently 
high—a project which would make Secre- 
tary Wallace rejoice. The “ideal of ex- 
cise” won the field at last. 
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The second chapter, “Die Ideale des Na- 
turrechts,” discusses the ideasof dela Mothe 
le Voyer and of Marshal Vauban (Mann 
published a scholarly book on Vauban on 
the eve of the World War), Rousseau, 
Bentham, Law, and other advocates of a 
fairer distribution of tax burdens. 

In the third chapter, “Die Ideale des 
Liberalismus,” Adam Smith and the liberal 
school are represented and a detailed study 
of efforts for an income tax and progressive 
rates is given. 

Chapter four, “Das Wunschbild des 
steuernfreien Staates,” deals chiefly with 
the question of taxation in a socialist state. 

Chapter five, “Die Ideale der Sozialre- 
form,” is devoted mostly to projects of a 
tax reform in a democracy (including the 
demands of socialist parties and land re- 
formers). Mann seems to feel a special 
predilection for Adolph Wagner. 

In the last and, to my mind, the least 
satisfactory and rather nebulous chapter, 
entitled “Das politische Ideal,’ are de- 
picted some of the chief principles under- 
lying the tax measures of fascism and the 
postwar developments in England, Ger- 
many, and the United States, where tax 
measures were to a great extent used for 
achieving definite aims of economic policy 
(Nebenzwecke bet der Besteuerung) . 

The book is well written and should be 
translated into English. I should like, 
however, a greater stress on the economic, 
social, and political forces which influenced 
the adoption of some “ideals” in actual 
legislation, rather than, for instance, the 
lengthy discussion as to whether or not 
Adam Smith accepted progression. On 
the other hand, tax measures may be 
judged from the standpoint not only of 
their fairness, but of their destination as 
well: a highly progressive income tax levied 
chiefly for rearmament is more open to 
question than one levied for broad social 
purposes and for measures of economic re- 
covery. At the same time, a general sales 
tax may be justified as a means of provid- 
ing funds for old age pensions and social 
security in general. This explains, perhaps, 
why there is an increasing criticism of ab- 
normally high income taxation (a feature 
noticed by Mann, p. 853), and a trend in 
favor of a sales tax. In all fairness and 
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as a matter of economic expediency, the 
distribution of tax burdens should always 
be compared with the social distribution of 
governmental expenditure among the pop- 
ulation. 
PauL HAENSEL 
Northwestern University 


Wus, Parker B. The Federal Reserve 
Bank of San Francisco. Pp. xiii, 277. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1937. $3.00. 


There is a growing realization at the pres- 
ent time that historical study is essential 
to any satisfactory solution of the banking 
and financial problems that confront the 
United States, and Dr. Willis is to be con- 
gratulated on choosing the San Francisco 
Federal Reserve District as the field of his 
study. The New York and Chicago Re- 
serve Banks have already been dealt with 
in similar books, and there can be no doubt 
that the Pacific Coast (with its tradition 
of economic and monetary isolation) is the 
most interesting of the remaining Federal 
Reserve Districts. 

But, despite the fascination of the sub- _ 
ject, Dr. Willis’s book is disappointing. In? 
part, this is due to the apparent inactiv- 
ity—one might almost say impotence—of 
the San Francisco Bank. During more 
than two decades of operation, it “has not 
been able to develop a clear-cut, independ- 
ent, credit policy within the district” (p. 
256), and the story set forth in this book 
reveals very little that is not common to 
the development of all the Reserve Banks 
during the period covered. Surely the his- 
tory of banking in the San Francisco dis- 
trict cannot be quite as colorless as it ap- 
pears in these pages, and it may be that a 
chronological arrangement of the material, 
with appropriate elaboration from con- 
temporary local sources other than the re- 
ports of the Reserve System, would have 
made a more interesting story. But, even 
though one feels that the whole story has 
not been told, the student of American 
financial development will be grateful to 
Dr. Willis for the light that he has shed on 
another of the dark corners of our igno- 
rance. 

F. Cyrm JAMES 

Chicago 
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Brown, Lynpvon O. Market Research and 
Analysis. Pp. xiv, 487. New York: 
Ronald Fress Co., 1937. $4.00. 


In his Preface, Professor Brown suggests 
that this book may meet three purposes, 
namely: (1) show the business executive 
how to put market research and analysis 
to work; (2) serve as a complete (sic) hand- 
book for the practitioner; and (3) furnish 
the teacher a balanced text. My own use 
of the book as a text for senior students in 
marketing indicates that he has accom- 
plished the third purpose, at least, rather 
more adequately than any previous book. 
The treatment assumes familiarity with 
the general principles of marketing and 
with many of the problems found by mar- 
keting institutions. It also assumes at 
least elementary familiarity with statistical 
methods. It then suggests in considerable 
detail the ways in which statistical methods 
may be applied to the solution of market- 
ing problems. Used in conjunction with 
case material, such as is given in the Har- 
vard books of problems, it leads the stu- 
dents through the necessary steps in analy- 
sis in an interesting and thought-provoking 


. Manner. 


> In general, the arrangement of the book 
seems good, although I found it useful to 
consider chepter 18 with chapters 1 and 2; 
and to consider chapters 16 and 17 with 
chapters 8, 9, and 10. In other words, the 
“réle of market analysis in business and 
economics” seems to me a motivating in- 
troduction to the course rather than a con- 
clusion; and the limitations and methods of 
quantitative analysis need to be in mind 
when the investigation is being planned. 

The principal lack in treatment, either 
for teaching or as a handbook, seems to lie 
in the area of accuracy of averages or types. 
Measurements of dispersion and their in- 
terpretation deserve more of a place in mar- 
keting studtes than they are commonly 
given. In fact, the entire frequency dis- 
tribution is often as important as the 
modal group or any other part of the dis- 
tribution. Professor Brown has not helped 
us very much at this point. 

In a few cases the methods of analysis 
used in the examples are not clarified spf- 
ficiently. For example, the determination 
of “maximum allowable differences” on 
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page 321 is difficult for students to follow, 
and does not appear to be well presented 
for handbook purposes. 

On the whole, the book is a very wel- 
come addition to a field of growing impor- 
tance. 

Rouianp S. VAIE 

University of Minnesota 


Rowan, James P. The Legal Protec- 
tion of the Workers Job. Pp. 168. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylva- 
nia, 1937. $1.50. 


This is a workmanlike job of compila- 
tion within the restricted field of recording 
legal decisions on matters relating to job 
tenure of workers, collective agreements, 
internal affairs of labor unions, and consti- 
tutional aspects of these problems. The 
study was undertaken, in the author’s 
words, “to determine the degree to which 
society has created legal safeguards of the 
worker’s job.” To this end the problem of 
employee relief at law is considered for the 
unorganized worker at common law; for 
the organized worker under collective 
agreements and under judicial interpreta- 
tions of such agreements and judicial inter- 
ference in the affairs of labor unions; and 
for all workers by special legislation, either 
state or Federal. 

The present reviewer can make no ade- 
quate appraisal of the purely legal research 
entailed in the preparation of this book, 
but he does get a sense of a total treatment 
which reflects the library more than the 
shop. The conclusions seem somewhat 
cursory, not sufficiently documented, and 
not inevitably the results of the evidence 
(see p. 151). They unmistakably reflect 
the confusion and transitional character of 
the thinking of judges and lawyers about 
this whole problem. But this does not 
vitiate the value of the work of assembling 
relevant legal data which all students of 
the legal repercussions of sound human re- 
lations in business will find here. 

It might, however, have been desirable 
to add the suggestion that considerations 
of these issues which do not go beyond the 
legal, do not comprehend the complex na- 
ture of the issues! 

Orpway Trap 

New York City 
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FOREWORD 


THE general topic for discussion at the Forty-second Annual Meeting 
delphia on April 1 and 2, 1938, was “Present International Tensions.” 

This volume of Tus ANNALS contains the addresses of the speakers at 
this conference. They place in relief the events of recent months and 
throw light on the conflicting currents of thought, the active and hidden 
antagonisms, the diverse national hopes and strivings, that have violated 
or threaten to wreck the peace of the world. 

We are grateful not only to the speakers whose incisive addresses are 
here reproduced, but also to Mr. William R, Castle and Professor Fran- 
cis O. Wilcox who accepted our invitation to prepare respectively papers 
on “A Critique of the Trade Agreements Program” and “The League 
of Nations and the Spanish Civil War.” 
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Self-Sufficiency and Imperialism 


By Leo GREBLER 


NLY a few years ago, a policy of 

economic self-sufficiency was put 
forward as a means of international 
appeasement. In the early thirties, 
when social panaceas sprang up like 
mushrooms, autarchy was praised not 
only as a way out of the slump but also 
as a remedy against imperialism and 
international conflicts. 

Today, in contrast, it is preparedness 
for war that is the dominant factor in 
the drift toward self-sufficiency. Some 
nations have established what may be 
called a military economy, and there 
are only a few countries where strategic 
precautions are absent from the peace- 
time economic policy. 

What is the rôle of self-sufficiency in 
international relations? Is economic 
isolation a road to peace, or war? Is 
self-containment the promised remedy 
against imperialism, that is, against an 
aggressive trade and investment policy 
which, spurred on by ideas of national 
power and prestige, leads to mterna- 
tional disturbances? Or are there fac- 
tors inherent in the policy of self-suffi- 
ciency which create nothing but an- 
other type of imperialism? 


Tur DOCTRINE OF SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


For an analysis of the doctrine of 
self-sufficiency we turn back to the 
depth of the last depression, when self- 
sufficiency was advocated as part of a 
new economic order. The desire for 
self-sufficiency in those days arose out 
of a deep disappomtment with the 
world economic system developed dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, which had 
never fully recovered from the break- 
down suffered in the World War. Let 


us escape, we heard, from international 


interdependence. Let us escape from 
world entanglements that require con- 
tinuous and unforeseen adjustments in 
our domestic hfe. National adjust- 
ments toeconomicchangesabroad were 
easy, It was argued, as long as capital 
and labor were reasonably mobile and 
as long as there were large undeveloped 
areas in the world. Today, with the 
high rigidity of our economic and social 
structure and with the frontiers of the 
world closed, adjustments are bound to 
bring about terrific frictions in our in- 
ternaleconomy. Let us be free, there- 
fore, from uncontrollable world forces 
which play havoc with our national 
economy. “Let us be masters in our 
own homes.” 

In a realistic interpretation, the 
doctrine of self-sufficiency did not im- 
ply complete economic isolation, but 
rather an approach to self-containment 
with a view to securing liberty of ac- 
tion in domestic economic policy. 
Such liberty of action was sought as 
an essential element of the social re- 
form which the adherents of self-suffi- 
ciency envisaged. A planned society 
—~a new system of stability and equi- 
librium—was the goal, and the philoso- 
phers of self-sufficiency took it for 
granted that national planning re- 
quires a substantial degree of economic 
self-contaimmenty Economic isolation 
was advocated, in particular, as an in- 
dispensable condition for an effective 
attack on the rigors of the business 
cycle—on the evil of unemployment. 
Yet it was discouraging to see that the 
most self-sufficient capitalist country 
of the world, the United States, had 
the most violent depression to sustain. 

Exponents of self-sufficiency as- 
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serted that nations which based their 
economic policy on world trade were 
building on shifting ground, As coun- 
tries hitherto agrarian or producing 
raw materials became industrialized, 
exports of the old industrial centers 
were certain to shrink rapidly. The 
supply of raw materialsand agricultural 
products to these centers, on the other 
hand, would become more and more 
precarious. The old industrial coun- 
tries must seek a new equilibrium, a 
“just balance” between industry and 
agriculture. “Back to the land”—“re- 
settlement’”—hbecame the catchwords 
of those days. 

A good deal of romanticism has been 
embodied in the philosophy of self- 
sufficiency. The rubbish of civiliza- 
tion must be removed, said the Ger- 
man sociologist Werner Sombart.} 
Urban life is artificial life. False de- 
mands have been created. Why do 
we need flowers in winter and cherries 
in spring? The mechanization of the 
household is unnecessary. As a con- 
sequence of urbanization too much has 
been expended on buildings, traffic, 
and hygiene. The state, in a nation- 
ally planned economy, must direct 
consumption into “right” channels to 
secure a simple and sensible life. 


THe PROMISED CHECK ON 
IMPERIALISM 


The proponents of self-sufficiency 
did not confine their considerations to 
the national aspects of such policy. 
Some of them were deeply concerned 
with its repercussions on the interna- 
tional scene; and they believed that 
economic isolation, far from creating 
or aggravating international tensions, 
would instead make for world peace. 
They accepted the theory that modern 
wars are caused primarily by imperial- 
ism, that they are the fruit of conflict- 
ing economic interests, of the striving 

1 Deutscher Sozialismus, 1934, Chap. 17. 


for export outlays, of the thirst for 
foreign investments, of cutthroat com- 
petition between nations. The emi- 
nent English economist, John May- 
nard Keynes, wrote in 1933: 

The protection of a country’s existing 
foreign interests, the capture of new 
markets, the progress of economic imperial- 
ism—these are a scarcely avoidable part of 
a scheme of things which aims at the maxi- 
mum of international specialization and at 
the maximum geographical diffusion of 
capital wherever its seat of ownership.” 


In this country Dean Donham as- 
serted: 

The aggressive expansion of exports 
would introduce a wholly unnecessary 
hazard into American business and create a 
degree of bitterness in competition almost 
inevitably leading to war. 


self-sufficiency was recommended as 
an “inward-looking” policy through 
which the energies and activities of the 
various countries would be directed 
toward domestic rather than external 
expansion. Self-sufficiency was de- 
signed to make nations (to apply a 
term frequently used in psychology) 
introverts rather than extroverts. It 
would substitute static idyls for dy- 
namic aggression. War, it was con- 
cluded, would thus be less likely. To 
quote again Mr. Keynes: 


I am inclined to the belief that, after the 
transition is accomplished, a greater 
measure of national self-sufficiency and 
economic isolation among countries than 
existed in 1914 may tend to serve the cause 
of peace, rather than otherwise.* 


And to quote again Dean Donham: 


To me, the road to freedom from world 
wars and to prosperity lies in working out 
most problems at home. In this way we 
may reduce the necessity of international 


*“National Self-Sufficiency,” Yale Review, 
Vol. XXII, No, 4, June 1933. 

è Wallace Brett Donham, Business Adrift, 
1931. 

* Op. cit. 
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coöperation to a minimum within the 
capacity of human nature and remove most 
sources of friction.5 


In the National Socialist literature 
the inward-looking nature of the new 
German nationalism, as opposed to the 
expansionist pan-Germanism of the 
prewar period, has frequently been 
stressed. The foundation of this new 
nationalism on blood and soil, it has 
been asserted, meant a definite aban- 
donment of the old imperialistic aspira- 
tions, and would pave the way for bet- 
ter understanding among nations. 


Present EXPERIENCE 


Today, only a few years after they 
were made, such predictions sound 
very odd and obsolete. We observe 
at present that streamlined self-suffi- 
ciency goes perfectly well with time- 
honored imperialism, that autarchy is 
praised and at the same time colonies 
are forcefully demanded, that raw ma- 
terials are produced synthetically and 
at the same time an unprecedented lust 
for natural resources of other countries 
is displayed. We observe in Germany, 
for instance, that instead of the 
promised resettlement of industrial 
workers on the land, agricultural 
workers by the score have been trans- 
ferred to industry. ‘There is in con- 
sequence a tremendous shortage of 
labor in agriculture, and just as in the 
days of Old Prussia, numerous migra- 
tory workers have to be imported from 
other countries in harvest time. Self- 
sufficiency—a road to international 
migration! 

Such inconsistency is, of course, to 
be traced to the double root of the 
ideology of self-sufficiency. Self-suffi- 
ciency is not only aimed at the estab- 
lishment of a new economic order but 
has also been dictated by military con- 


5 “National Ideals and Internationalist Idols,” 
Reprint from Harvard Business Review, April 
1933. 


siderations. The romantic philosophy 
of autarchy always has performed the 
function of an ideological cover for the 
necessities of military strength. At 
present this holds more true than ever. 
: The lesson of the World War in this 
respect has not been forgotten. In 
the World War it became apparent 
that modern wars are “totalitarian” 
in character; that is, they require the 
mobilization not only of military forces 
but of all human and economic re- 
sources of a country. It became 
evident that: economic power, availa- 
bility of raw materials and foodstuffs, 
and the strength of the industrial ap- 
paratus are not less decisive than 
purely military power. And it became 
clear that economic self-sufficiency as 
a prerequisite of military security can- 
not be improvised; it needs foresight 
and long-term preparation. 

On the basis of this lesson, some 
countries have recently pursued a 
policy of self-sufficiency which is 
nothing but war economy in peace 
time. This unique experience enables 
us to observe some definite features 
which are inherent in any system of 
self-sufficiency and which have an im- 
portant bearing upon international re- 
lations. We may now ask whether 
these features, regardless of the original 
aims of self-sufficiency, make for an 
aggravation of international tensions 
or for appeasement.’ We may en- 
deavor to ascertain whether imperial- 
ism is diminished by a policy of self- 
sufficiency, or whether it is not, in fact, 
created by such policy. 


SeLF-SUFFICIENCY AND TERRITORIAL 
AGGRESSION 


There is, first, the problem of self- 
sufficiency and territorial aggression. 
The system of international trade as 
developed in the nineteenth century 
meant nothing else than the pooling of 
world resources, raw materials, capital 
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and labor, across national frontiers to 
bring about a maximum product. 
Under such a system, .limited or in- 
ferior natural resources were not neces- 
sarily a disadvantage to any single na- 
tion. It was not necessary to possess 
colonies or dependent territories in 
order to have a sufficient supply of raw 
materials or export markets or invest- 
ment opportunities or outlets for mi- 
gration. It was not necessary for 
Switzerland to possess iron ore and coal 
in order to develop an important ma- 
chine industry. It was not necessary 
for Germany to possess the United 
States in order to settle millions of 
Germans in this country. It was not 
necessary for Great Britain to possess 
Argentina in order to invest in rail- 
roads there. 

However, in a system of self-contain- 
ment the economic resources of a coun- 
try, their hmitations, the lack of va- 
riety in soil and climate, and lack of 
capital, attain paramount importance. 
For under such system the national 
product, the real mcome, and the 
standard of living depend to a much 
greater extent on quantity and quality 
of domestic resources than is the case 
in a system of liberal trade. Once the 
world is divided into water-tight com- 
partments, national differences in the 
quantity and quality of economic re- 
sources do matter very much indeed. 
In order to maintain or improve their 
living standards, countries may find it 
necessary or at least desirable to ex- 
ercise political sovereignty over re- 
sources if these are not available 
through international trade; that is, 
for instance, if trade barriers hinder the 
exchange of foodstuffs or raw materials 
for manufactured goods. Resources 
of other countries, then, are naturally 
drawn into the picture, and since ex- 
change and migration are restricted, 
territorial possession becomes irresisti- 
bly attractive. Territorial aggression 


and demands for colonies make their 
appearance; imperialism develops ` 
anew. To quote Professor Charles S. 
Tippetts: 


Those nations which have already 
cornered “enough” of the world’s resources 
to insure independence will become the ob- 
ject of jealousy and hatred of those who are 
not as fortunate. ‘Those countries which 
have almost “enough” will try to grab more 
territory so that they will have what they 
need, Those which have little will ally 
themselves with others who have little, so 
that somehow they might improve their 
position.§ 

This, written in terms of the future 
in 1933, may now correctly be trans- 
posed into the present tense. 


Secr-Surricmncy Leaps TO Group 
ForMATION 


Group formation is another outcome 
of self-sufficiency that makes for im- 
perialism. If it is true that a system 
of alliances instead of a system of col- 
lective security constitutes a menace 
to world peace, self-sufficiency is 
bound to destroy international stabil- 
ity. For, strangely enough, isolation 
does not mean self-sufficiency within 
the present boundaries of nations. 
Whenever a policy of autarchy is 
pursued, it is with the idea in mind of 
a greater economic area—of Gross- 
raumuirtschaft, to use the German 
expression. In Germany, autarchy is 
preached. The aim, however, is to 
integrate the whole of Central and 
Southeastern Europe into one such sys- 
tem. In Italy, economic isolation is 
endeavored—plus African resources, ` 

Where domination is impossible, 
economic alliances which make for: 
political alliances are sought. Trade 
policy becomes a means to secure food- 
stuffs and raw materials from sources 
which are friendly or which are made 


è Autarchy: National Self-Sufficiency, Chicago, 
1933. 
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friendly. Commercial policy is trans- 
formed into power policy. That Italy 
and Germany, for instance, are striving 
for Rumania’s friendship means that 
they are striving for Rumanian oil. 
All this is only an expression of the fact 
that even with the greatest exertion, 
these countries cannot attain any 
measurable degree of self-sufficiency 
in a reasonable period of time. Mean- 
while, they combine their forces with 
those of other countries. 

Perhaps this, to speak in Mr. 
Keynes's terms, is a period of transi- 
tion. But it is in the period of transi- 
tion that the European peace is 
shaken. 


POLITIFICATION OF COMMERCIAL 
RELATIONS 


The policy of self-sufficiency further 
leads to a “politification” of economic 
relations, and here is another factor 
making for imperialism. In a system 
of liberal commerce, it is individuals 
that are trading; any tariff measures 
taken by the states create only new 
conditions for trade transactions made 
by individuals. In a system of self- 
containment, however, the state itself 
determines the volume and the direc- 
tion of commercial transactions; the 
state even becomes practically a trade 
partner. The whole system of foreign 
trade control, foreign exchange con- 
trol, barter trade, and clearing agree- 
ments, leads inevitably to direct par- 
ticipation of the state in commercial 
transactions. Coercidén then is likely 
to be used to a large extent. At their 
will, big countries force sales, pur- 
chases, and special exchange rates 
upon smaller countries, The Balkan 
countries know this story from recent 
experience when Germany launched 
her commercial penetration of the 
European southeast. In one instance, 
Yugoslavia, in order to get rid of mark 
credits piled up in Germany, has had 
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to buy more drugs than she can possi- 
bly consume in years. 

Prestige comes into play much more 
easily with direct participation of 
states in international trade than in a 
system of private transactions. Po- 
litical power is utilized as a weapon in 
commercial relations and economic 
power is utilized as a weapon in po- 
litical relations; in brief, another net 
of “international entanglements” is 
created. What improvement over the 
old-fashioned imperialism that was 
supposed to lead to war! The fact is 
that a new type of imperialism ` de- 
velops under the mask of innocent- 
looking self-sufficiency. 


DISCRIMINATION BREEDS 
INTERNATIONAL DISTURBANCES 


The whole technique of self-suffi- 
ciency is a source of international dis- 
turbances. This technique is largely 
based upon discrimination: exchange 
discrimination, quota discrimination, 
tariff discrimination. It is based on 
bilateral agreements which divert 
trade from one country to another; it is 
based on administrative regulations 
which lack any contractual foundation; 
it works by fits and starts to which 
other nations nolens volens must 
adapt themselves. It requires that 
countries which are not pursuing such 
a policy adopt similar methods if they 
are not willing to lose their customers. 
The great difficulty, for example, which 
stands in the way of normal trade rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Germany is that the American foreign 
trade system cannot be adapted to the 
peculiar ways in which German com- 
merce is conducted. Germany, in con- 
sequence, is buying increasing quanti- 
ties of cotton in Brazil, Peru, Turkey, 
and Egypt—that is, chiefly in countries 
with congenial trade systems. 

As a by-product of economic na- 
tionalism, foreign firms are forced out 
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of self-sufficient countries. Court de- 
crees discriminate against foreign con- 
cerns, transfer of profits to their home 
Jands is prohibited, and unusual trans- 
actions are forced upon them. Thereis 
the story, for instance, of an American 
oil company which, in order to utilize 
its blocked marks, first bought ships in 
Germany, but finally has acquired not 
fewer than forty million mouth organs 
for sale in this country." 

Discrimination of all these types 
breeds, of course, retaliation and re- 
sentment, and certainly does not foster 
international peace. 


Domestic STRAIN BEGETS 
IMPERIALISM 


Domestic strain is one more factor 
in self-sufficiency that begets im- 
perialism. The materialistie theory of 
imperialism went to great trouble to 
demonstrate that because of the class 
war inevitable in a capitalistic society, 
because of domestic cleavages and 
crises, imperialism is resorted to as a 
safety valve, so to speak. This may 
or may not be true. But is self-suffi- 
ciency the miracle that wipes out 
domestic strains? 

The price of self-sufficiency is high. 
The price is: tariffs and quotas, sub- 
sidies to industries producing substi- 
tute materials, uneconomic diversion 
of capital and labor into agriculture or 
mining of low-grade ores, export sub- 
sidies if inflationist tendencies keep 
domestic prices above the world price 
level, and direct restrictions on the 
consumption of scarce foodstuffs and 
materials. Take only the costs of de- 
veloping self-sufficiency; according to 
a semiofficial source, the Italian 
program of land reclamation under- 
taken in 1928 and expected to be com- 
pleted in 1944 will cost 9,500,000,000 
lire, and this is only one part of the 


7 League of Nations, World Economic Survey, 
Fifth Year, 1935-36, p. 198. 


self-sufficiency program. In Ger- 
many, 1,000,000,000 marks are to be 
spent on land improvement under the 
Four Year Plan. Another billion is 
said to have been spent on the estab- 
lishment of plants for synthetic petro- 
leum and metallurgical products.’ 
These are only two selected items of 
the far-reaching Four Year Plan. 

The price is ultimately a lowering of 
the standard of living. Unstable so- 
cial conditions must ensue. With the 
persistence of large and growing dif- 
ferences in the standard of living as 
between nations, domestic tension is 
likely to be diverted into external ex- 
pansion. An outlet then is sought in 
aggression. Imperialism is bound to 
rise anew. 


HISTORICAL RESPONSIBILITY 


It is not suggested here that the new 
imperialism which is on the march is 
exclusively an outcome of restrictive 
economic policies. I believe many 
factors of a political nature have 
brought it into play. Economic isola- 
tion went hand in hand with political 
nationalism. My observations are 
simply proposed as a demonstration of 
the fact that self-sufficiency mm itself, 
whatever its goal, is a powerful poten- 
tial source of imperialism, just as much 
as is the system of world trade, with 
its international entanglements. It is 
a policy that starts to “look inward” 
and is very likely to end in looking out- 
ward. And naturally it is the so- 
called “have-nots” that are looking 
outward for what they may seize from 
those who “have.” 

W Let it be perfectly clear that respon- 
sibility for trade restrictions and their 
consequences does not rest entirely 
with the “have-nots.” They have, of 
course, by their self-imposed restric- 
8 Fascist Era, Year XV, published by the 
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tions on international exchange, con- 
tributed to their own impoverishment. 
The “haves,” however, as the more 
powerful and vulnerable group, carry 
an even greater share of responsibility. 
‘By their restrictive trade and immi- 
gration policies, the richer nations 
have, in fact, furthered the new au- 
tarchic imperialism. They have pre- 
vented the poorer nations from better- 
ing their situation by exchange or by 
migration, and have thus contributed 
to the rise of territorial aspirations. I 
mention only the postwar English pro- 
tectionism, the American immigration 
laws, the Hawley-Smoot tariff, and the 
prohibitive trade and immigration 
policies of rich overseas countries such 
as Australia and New Zealand. 

Nor is the formation of economic 
groups an invention of the so-called 
“have-nots.” Great Britain has paved 
the way with the system of Imperial 
preferences established or strengthened 
in Ottawa in 1932. Inter-Imperial 
trade of the British Empire rose from 
25 per cent of the total gold value of 
Empire trade in 1929 to 30.4 per cent 
in 1935. That is—ceteris paribus— 
the British Empire has reduced its 
purchases from the outside world by 
more than 20 percent. Less conspicu- 
ous than the British Imperial trade 
policy but highly significant is the 
economic integration of the French 
and Dutch Empires. For instance, 
the share of French overseas territories 
in French trade nearly doubled from 
1929 to 1935. 


SELF-SUFFICIENCY AND MENTAL 
ISOLATION 


So much for the question of respon- 
sibility. Let us, finally, touch upon a 
problem which is beyond the field of 
political economy. Is economic isola- 
tion possible without mental isolation? 
Mr. Keynes is ready to believe it. He 
SAYS: 
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Ideas, knowledge, science, hospitality, 
travel—these are things which should of 
their nature be international, But let 
goods be homespun whenever it is reason- 
able and conveniently possible, and above 
all, let finance be primarily national.1° 


History, I think, does not confirm 
this view. Since the days of the 
Phoenicians, economic exchange has 
always blazed the trail for cultural ex- 
change. When commercial inter- 
change dries up, the exchange of prod- 
ucts of the intellect, of science, of art, 
is bound to be reduced. Organized ex- 
change of students selected according 
to political principles, and the swamp- 
ing of foreign countries with propa- 
ganda material, are no substitute for 
this free and spontaneous intercourse 
of science and arts that was the pride 
of bygone days. If goods and finance 
are homespun, ideas and culture too 
become homespun. And without cul- 
tural exchange there can be no full un- 
derstanding between nations. 


SUMMARY 

To sum up: Modern wars, we have 
been told, originate In economic im- 
perialism inherent in a system of inten- 
sive world trade. The exploitation of 
foreign markets by commercial and 
financial interests, rivalry for exports 
among big powers, frictions over inter- 
national investments, and the domestic 
insecurity resulting from capitalism— 
all these factors necessarily lead to in- 
ternational tension and to war. We 
have been asked, therefore, to retreat 
from economic international entangle- 
ments for the sake of peace. We have 
been asked to retreat into the promised 
land of self-sufficiency where a new 
social order secures stability in domes- 
tic and harmlessness in international 
relations. 

Economic causes of conflict in a sys- 
tem of capitalistic world trade cer- 


° Op. cit. 
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tainly do exist. Just in these days we 
witness what might become a conflict 
over foreign investments in Mexico. 
But the general importance of this fac- 
tor has frequently been overrated. As 
Professor Staley, in his work on War 
and the Private Investor, has convinc- 
ingly shown, the general doctrine of the 
economic causation of war does not 
stand a careful historical scrutiny. 

To expect, furthermore, that a sys- 
tem of self-sufficiency, by some super- 
natural force, will bring about interna- 
tional peace, is absurd. The truth is 
that if there is any system to which the 
materialistic interpretation of the 
origin of wars may properly be ap- 
plied, it is the system of economic isola- 
tion. 

If economic resources are not avail- 
able through international exchange, 
there is only one way to get access to 


them—-political possession of territor- 
ies. Since practically no country can 
make itself entirely self-sufficient, a 
policy of isolation mevitably breeds 
lust for resources which happen to be 
located in more fortunate countries; 
that is, it fosters international aggres- 
sion. The desire for larger economic 
areas leads to the formation of groups 
and alliances that make for interna- 
tional insecurity. When commercial 
relations become political in nature 
and discrimination is applied, ill will 
between nations is produced. Domes- 
tic strain resulting from a policy of iso- 
lation is bound to seek an outlet across 
the frontiers. AJl this brings imperial- 
ism in its wake. The system of eco- 
nomic isolation, far from being an idyl 
of self-moderation, develops dynamics 
of its own—dynamics that pave the 
way for war. 
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Power Economy versus Welfare Economy 


By EUGENE STALEY 


HE present interest in self-suffi- 

ciency can be explained, in part at 
least, by an examination of the ends 
that peoples are now seeking in their 
economic activities. “Economizing” 
is a matter of relating means to ends, 
and a good deal of confusion arises 
` from a failure to distinguish sharply 
enough between the aims of what I am 
going to call “power economy” and the 
aims of what we shall call “welfare 
economy.” 


DIFFERENCES IN AIMS 


Power economy differs from welfare 
economy in many fundamental ways. 
First of all, the criterion of success for 
power economy is the provision of such 
industrial backing to military forces as 
is necessary to insure victory. Some- 
one has said that nowadays the army 
and the navy represent merely the 
“cutting edge” of the industrialized 
military machine. The aim of power 
economy is to provide the support and 
the energy for that cutting edge. The 
criterion of success of welfare economy, 
on the other hand, is bound up with the 
standards of living of the people. That 
economy which gives the most to eat 
and wear, the best housing to live in, 
the best amusements, at the least exer- 
tion of human energy, is the best from 
the point of view of welfare economy. 

These two types of economy can be 
given other names, of course. We 
sometimes speak of power economy as 
military economy—Kriegswirtschaft, 
to use the German expression. Or it 
might be called an economy of extreme 
preparedness. Welfare economy, on 
the other hand, might be called peace 
economy, or standard-of-living econ- 
omy. So much for the differences be- 


tween these two kinds of economy with 
respect to the ends that are sought 
through them. 


DIFFERENCES IN METHOD 


Now, given this difference in ends, 
certain differences in method follow. 
Power economy leads to a quest for 
self-containment (at least potential 
self-containment) within the area 
likely to be subject to military control 
intime of war. The object of policy is 
to see to it that the raw materials and 
the finished goods needed in fighting 
will not be outside that area. On the 
other hand, under welfare economy, 
the methods used will be those that 
lead to maximum specialization of pro- 
duction in accordance with what 
economists call the principle of com- 
parative costs. Exchange with the 
widest possible area will be welcomed, 
because exchange makes possible pro- 
duction on a larger scale, more special- 
ization, lower costs, greater output, 
and greater real Income. 

The method of power economy calls 
for utilizing sources of supply that can 
be kept under military control. The 
method of welfare economy calls for 
utilizing the sources of supply that 
are least costly. This difference in 
method, of course, leads to a funda- 
mental divergence between power 
economy and welfare economy with 
respect to the attitude toward in- 
ternational trade. For power econ- 
omy, International trade is a source of 
military vulnerability (unless we are 
considering a nation that expects to 
control the trade routes in time 
of war, and of course such control 
cannot be sure even from the point of 
view of a nation with a very powerful 
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navy). For welfare economy, on the 
other hand, international trade is a 
source of economic efficiency. Inter- 
national trade is prized because it 
makes possible greater diversity of 
products, more specialization, and less 
costly production. Specialization, or 
division of labor, “is limited by the ex- 
tent of the market.” The bigger the 
market, the more specialization, and 
hence the greater the economy in pro- 
duction costs, from the point of view 
of welfare economics. 

Another distinction between the 
method of welfare economy and the 
method of power economy is this: 
There is always dispute about where 
the line ought to be drawn between 
those areas of economic activity that 
it is desirable to leave to free private 
enterprise and those areas where the 
state ought to step in and regulate or 
take control. Wherever you draw 
that line for purposes of peace-time 
welfare economy, it seems certain that 
under power economy the line will be 
pushed over to enlarge greatly the area 
of state intervention. Free enterprise 
does not meet the particular tests of 
efficiency applied by the power econ- 
omy: quick and complete mobility, 
and concentration on the military task 
to the exclusion of welfare considera- 
tions except as these bear on morale in 
war time. Just as we always see 
stringent governmental control of eco- 
nomic life in war time, so in time of 
peace we can be sure that to the extent 
that the thoughts of statesmen turn 
toward war preparedness or power 
ecohomy, government will intervene 
more and more drastically in economic 
activity. So much for the differences 
between power economy and welfare 
economy. 


Mortve ror Power Economy 


What drives statesmen these days 
toward power economy and away from 
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welfare -economy? The immediate 
cause is'the menace of war that at this 
moment confronts all peoples every- 
where, That menace is due, funda- 
mentally, to two things: the anarchy 
of our world community (political 
breakdown) , and the strains produced 
by disorganization of production and 
trade, unemployment, and kindred 
evils (economic breakdown). It is 
perhaps not quite accurate to speak of 
the anarchy in our world community 
as a political breakdown, for “break- 
down” might imply that some reason- 
ably adequate system of political or- 


_ ganization had been built up in the first 


place. We see now that the flimsy 
structure created after the World War 1 
was bound to break down under such 
extraordinary strains as have recently 
been applied to it. The economic 
breakdown, which is the cause of many 
of the strains that make present-day 
politics so immensely troubled, is itself 
partly a result of international anarchy 
and previous political breakdown (the 
World War and its aftermath). There 
we have the vicious circle that unites 
politics and economics in the field of 
international] relations. 

Lack of an effective international or- 
ganization for dealing with specifically 
economic problems has also been a fac- 
tor in causing economic breakdown, 
hence in causing the political crises 
that come with economic breakdown. 
The failure of the economic system to 
function effectively leads to demands 
that governments do something, some- 
how, and these demands have to be 
met. Since there is no international 
government with the power and sup- 
port and authority to do very much 
effectively and quickly towards coun- 


*Flimsy for a number of reasons, including 
particularly the refusal of the United States, 
únder the influence of isolationist tradition and 
unworthy partisanship, to join the League of 
Nations. 
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teracting economic misery, the résult 
is an intensification of nationalistic 
economic activities within national 
boundaries. We must have interven- 
tion of some sort to meet’ economic 
misery and economic emergency; that 
is demanded by popular feeling. 
Whatever steps are taken must be na- 
tional, because we have no interna- 
tional agency able to do the job. The 
result is more economic nationalism, 
and individual national policies are 
followed that lead to retaliation and 
finally result in making the economic 
crisis much worse for everybody, in- 
cluding the nation that initiated the 
chain of retaliation. This, too, you 
see, fundamentally comes because of 
the anarchy of our world community— 
anarchy, in this case, on the economic 
and socialside. We havea world com- 
munity without sufficiently effective 
world organization for dealing with 
economic problems that affect all 
peoples. 

To summarize, then, the chief cause 
of the menace of war and the drive to- 
ward power economy, as distinguished 
from welfare economy, is international 
anarchy, which rests on national politi- 
cal sovereignty on the one hand, and 
economic nationalism on the other. 
My own answer to the question “What 
is the root cause of war in modern 
times?” would be very much like the 
Trishman’s definition of salt. “Salt is 
the stuff that makes potatoes taste bad 
when you don’t put any in.” The root 
cause of war today is the lack of some- 
thing: the lack of effective world or- 
ganization for handling both political 
and economic problems that arise in a 
community that has become world- 
wide. 

We have talked about the differences 
between power economy and welfare 
economy, and I have given my idea of 
the fundamental reasons why we are 
tending toward power economy these 


days. Now let us examine some of 
the consequences of the drive towards 
powér economy. 


CONSEQUENCES OF Powrr Economy 


First, power economy means a sacri- 
fice of living standards. General Goer- 
ing provided us with a vivid statement 
of this aspect of power economy when 
he said that Germany was confronted 
with a choice: “cannon vs. butter.” 
There was not enough foreign exchange 
to purchase both, and, of course, Na- 
tional Socialist Germany chose can- 
non, Statesmen in many countries— 
indeed, in practically all countries— 
face a similar choice today. They are 
choosing cannon, not because they pre- 
fer cannon to butter, but because they 
find that their national safety depends 
upon it. Power economy triumphs 
over welfare economy. After all, did 
not even Adam Smith, the father of 
economic liberalism and arch exponent 
of laissez faire, concede that shipping 
subsidies unjustifiable on economic 
(welfare) grounds may nevertheless be 
desirable because “defense is more im- 
portant than opulence”? 

A second consequence of the drive 
towards power economy is more and 
more distortion of the peace-time 
structure of industry in the direction 
of economic mobilization for war. Al- 
ready this has gone so far that we shall 
have to solve a knotty problem of 
economic demobilization if the world 
does succeed in reversing the trend 
toward war and begins to move again 
toward peace. One of the great war- 
breeding factors in many parts of the 
world today is the menace of increased 
unemployment and economic suffermg 
that might come if the transition were 
to bestarted from power economy back 
towards welfare economy. Let the 
heavy industries of many countries get 
adjusted to the production of war ma- 
terials, let large numbers of unem- 
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ployed be reabsorbed into industry by 
armament stimulation; then suddenly 
by some miracle reduce the interna- 
tional tensions of the political world 
and make everybody want to disarm. 
The problem then arises: Can the 
world disarm without disrupting the 
economic life of those countries that 
have based their industrial activities 
upon the demands of power economy? 

Look at Germany, for instance, with 
its employment depending to a con- 
siderable extent upon the hyperactiv- 
ity of the arms industry. Look at 
Japan, where foreign exchange rela- 
tions and the whole internal economy 
are being turned more and more toward 
the prosecution of war. Look at 
Great Britain, with its rearmament 
program. Look at the United States, 
also moving in the direction of a re- 
armament program. The problem of 
getting back to a peace basis, once we 
have gone far toward a power econ- 
omy, involves very real difficulties. 
How can economic activities be turned 
again into housing or road-building or 
education? What is to occupy the 
workers? What is to supply profits to 
the heavy industries, the metal indus- 
tries, and other industries that are par- 
ticularly useful for war preparation? 

A third consequence ‘of the drive 
toward power economy and away from 
welfare economy is of particular in- 
terest to the United States because it 
vitally affects the prospects for the suc- 
cess of our reciprocal trade-agreements 
program. The increase of the idea of 
power economy is the greatest single 
threat to that program—a program 
which is one of the most promising 
moves towards peace and economic 
common sense today. I should like 
very much to see the Hull trade-agree- 
ments program succeed and succeed 
handsomely. But the present tend- 
ency for statesmen and peoples all over 
the world to think first of power and 


preparedness, and only secondarily of 
economic welfare, is an immense and 
growing obstacle to its chance of long- 
run success. 


IMPLICATIONS OF TRADE 
AGREEMENTS 


There are some countries where the 
rulers do not respond sympathetically 
in the first place to the main economic 
argument on behalf of a trade-agree- 
ments program—-the argument that 
runs in terms of increasing interna- 
tional trade in order to promote the 
best specialized use of natural re- 
sources and human talents in each 
country, thereby increasing produc- 
tivity and raising living standards. 
That is a welfare-economy argument, 
It is not a power-economy argument, 
and it simply does not interest certain 
dictators whose great objective is 
growth of national power or increase of 
that kind of national prestige that goes 
with conquest. But even where the 
ruling statesmen are deeply interested 
in the economic welfare of the people, 
rating welfare above power, the 
menace of war today forces them, 
willy-nilly, to think in terms of power 
economics. 

When the United States pushes its 
trade-agreements program, it jis in 
more than a metaphorical sense pro- 
posing to other nations that they join 
in a program of economic disarma- 
ment. Deciding to import, for in- 
stance, American cotton or American 
automobile trucks or copper wire or 
American pork or chemicals, instead of 
excluding these to subsidize a more 
costly home production, is for the 
statesmen In many countries today al- 
most like deciding to cancel the plans 
for a new anti-aircraft gun or a new 
tank. It may increase the vulnerabil- 
ity of their country in case of a war this 
year or next year or the year after, for 
industrial preparedness and potential 
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self-sufficiency in foodstuffs and raw 
materials has now become a factor of 
prime importance in military pre- 
paredness. 


COLLECTIVE POLITICAL ACTION 


It may be questioned whether the 
United States can, in good conscience, 
ask other nations to coöperate very 
far in a program of economic improve- 
ment, which means economic disarma- 
ment, without showing more willing- 
ness to give its own. coöperation in 
collective efforts for increasing the 
security of peoples by making peaceful 
settlements easier and armed aggres- 
sion more difficult. 

There has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion in the peace movement lately 
about the need for world economic co- 
operation.2 Even those people who 
believe that the United States should 
not commit itself to anything in the 
political field, or who believe that non- 
intervention is our best policy when 
aggressive powers resort to force 
against weaker neighbors, nevertheless 
hope that by encouraging economic co- 
operation we may do something, with- 
out engaging in collective political ac- 
tion, towards reducing the causes of 
war. 

It seems to me that such a hope is 
most likely to prove illusory. Little 
can be accomplished in the direction of 
world economic coöperation, and little 
can be done towards remedying eco- 
nomic injustice or reducing economic 
strains that add to the tinder-pile for 


? Bee the Report of the Committee of Experts 
(of which the present writer was Rapporteur) 
to the Conference on World Economic Co- 
operation held at Washington on March 23-26, 
1938, and the resolutions adopted by the Con- 
ference. ‘These documents and other literature 
of the “Campaign for World Economie Co- 
operation” now being conducted by the forty 
organizations affiliated with the National Peace 
Conference are obtainable from the headquarters 
of the National Peace Conference, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York. 


war, unless nations can be freed from 
the necessity of depending on their 
own individual power for their own de- 
fense against attack-—unless they can 
be freed, that is, from the compulsion 
to choose power economy rather than 
welfare economy. Talk about eco- 
nomic coöperation, without willingness 
to commit ourselves to at least some 
measure of political coöperation for the 
joint guarantee of every country’s 
security against forceful aggression, 1s 
just one more attempt to avoid facing 
the issue of anarchy as the prime cause 
of war. 

Understand, of course, that I am 
thoroughly and heartily in sympathy 
with all the world economic codpera- 
tion we can get. But we must face the 
fact that in order to get international 
economic coöperation for economic 
welfare, we must work simultaneously 
to reduce the menace of war. 


Wortp Pource AUTHORITY 
NECESSARY 


Is there a way of escape from the 
paralyzing grip of power economy now 
stealing over the world? There is 
only one, in a world as close together 
and as integrated as ours. There has 
always been one way of escape, and 
thus far we have refused to use it 
effectively enough to meet our ever 
growing needs. That is the way of 
world organization, political and eco- 
nomic. We citizens of the modern 
world, facing the problems raised by a 
recently acquired interdependence, are 
having to develop new social and po- 
litical institutions on a world-wide 
base. 

Our problem is in some ways like 
that which faced the citizens of the 
rapidly growing towns that, after the 
industrial revolution, were becoming 
great cities. You may recall that New 
York City had no paid fire depart- 
ment until about 1870. In London at 
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the end of the eighteenth century there 
was no such thing as a metropolitan 
police force. Perhaps there had been 
no great need for such an institution in 
the past, and recognition of a new need 
for a central police system doubtless 
had to develop gradually, just as recog- 
nition of the need for a world police 
authority is gradually developing now. 
Under those circumstances there was a 
period when anarchy, in: the worst 
sense of the term, held sway in the 
streets of London. If my historical 
information is correct, there was a long 
series of riots, associated with the name 
of John Wilkes, in which gangs went 
about avenging grievances under a 
ritual of shouted slogans. Wilkes saw 
the movement he had started grow 
completely out of hand, and the “fear- 
ful thing,” the London mob, spread 
destruction. 

It was in those days, while argu- 
ments for a metropolitan police were 
being rejected on the ground that such 
a body would imperil “rights and 
liberties,” that a citizen of London was 
threatened with death by some persons 
with whom he had a quarrel. They 
announced that they would come to 
his house with their gang the next day. 
The citizen, in alarm, socght aid from 
a justice of the peace, only to get the 
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answer, “We can act only after a crime 
has been committed, we cannot offer 
protection. That would be outside 
our sphere.” The citizen finally 
rounded up a number of friends who 
agreed to stay in his house to help fight 
off the invaders—-a sort of alliance sys- 
tem. The rioters arrived, and a 
pitched battle began. As the first 
shots were fired, white candles ap- 
peared in the windows of houses all 
along the street. That was the ac- 
cepted sign, developed under the 
anarchic mob rule of the time, that in- 
habitants of those houses were not tak- 
ing sides—nonintervention! 

Such incidents are parables that 
have a direct bearing on the funda- 
mental troubles of the world today. 
Nonintervention, the white candle in 
the window, has got to be supplanted, 
not by alliances or by taking sides in 
the quarrels of others, but by uniting 
all the law-abiding citizens into a com- 
munity organization which will under- 
take, by the use of police power, to 
resist any resort to force. It is þe- 
coming increasingly clear that nothing 
less than a world federation with police 
authority is the sine qua non of a re- 
turn to the economics of welfare and 
an abandonment of the economics of 
power in the modern world. 
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The Cost of Self-Sufficiency 


By Cuarues R. WHITTLESEY 


NE of the most familiar state- 
ments encountered by econo- 
mists is that their views are “all right 
in theory but will not work out in prac- 
tice.” Nowhere is this reaction more 
characteristic than in discussions of 
foreign trade. And economists must 
admit that the charge is generally all 
too true—if the statement is one of 
simple futurity and means merely that 
their recommendations will not work 
out in practice because they are not 
likely to be given a chance. But if it 
means that the familiar principles of 
trade would not function internation- 


ally if they were given a chance, then . 


it is not true. 

Theory, properly considered, con- 
sists primarily of generalizations from 
experience and observation. Every- 
one makes use of it, and no one to a 
greater extent than the practical busi- 
ness man. One sees the business man’s 
theories in every newspaper he picks 
up. It is illuminating to recall, out of 
the recent past, a few examples of the 
practical man’s theories: One was that 
by increasing the price of silver we 
could raise the purchasing power of 
the Chinese; another was that depar- 
ture from the gold standard would lead 
forthwith to extreme inflation; another 
that our industries would be humming 
within sixty days of the passage of the 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff Bill. 

No, Disraeli’s characterization still 
holds, that a practical man is a man 
who practices the mistakes of his pred- 
ecessors. The difference between the 
economist and the business man is not 
that the one is a theorist and the other 
is not, but that their theories are dif- 
ferent. The basis of the difference lies 
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primarily in this, that business theories 
look toward profit to the individual, 
while economic theories look toward 
benefit to society asa whole. Theap- 
parent conflict often resolves itself into 
the fact that they are simply discussing 
different problems, namely, individual 
gain in the one case and social gain in 
the other. The question at issue is not 
whether we shall have theory or not, 
but whether the theory we use is to be 
good theory, theory that has the inter- 
est of the whole society at heart, or 
shortsighted, special-interest theory. 
Any economist who deserves the name 
must be ready to discard accepted 
views when they are shown to be false, 
and embrace, to use Lincoln’s expres- 
sion, new views when they are shown 
to be true views. 


Tue Tests or Ponicims 


The primary test of the economist, 
and the fundamental basis of economic 
theory, is what the Frenchman, Yves 
Guyot, called the Principle of Econ- 
omy of Effort. It is that in any indi- 
vidual case, that course is economically 
desirable which results in “the maxi- 
mum production of goods and services 
with the same effort, or the same pro- 
duction with the least effort.” On this 
principle the economist stands or falls. 
A given policy is sound or unsound 
from the economic standpoint accord- 
ing to whether it meets or fails to meet 
this test. 

But it must not be forgotten that the 
economic test is only one of various 
criteria by which particular policies 
may be judged. These criteria in- 
clude the moral, the aesthetic, the po- 
litical. There is nothing in the nature 
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of things that says these other criteria 
deserve less consideration than the 
economic. It would be presumptuous 
for the economist to condemn policies 
simply because they are economically 
unsound, They may have their justi- 
fication on other than economic 
grounds. Adam Smith recognized this 
when he said “defense is more impor- 
tant than opulence.” But the econo- 
mist has the right—nay, more, he has 
the duty—to point out the costs in- 
volved in different policies and to 
make sure, as far as he is able, that 
when a measure is introduced for, let 
us say, military reasons, the public is 
aware of the economic burden it en- 
tails. In this spirit must one consider 
the cost of self-sufficiency. 


MEANING oF SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

The expression “self-sufficiency” is 
not to be construed literally. Com- 
plete self-sufficiency in the sense of ab- 
solute economic isolation is so extreme 
that itisan absurdity. To attack the 
problem in these terms would be to 
attack a straw man. Furthermore, I 
know of no instance where self-suffi- 
ciency of this extreme form is being ad- 
vocated at the present time. In order 
to leave room for rational discussion, 
we must think of self-sufficiency as 
something far more moderate and de- 
batable: It may best be conceived of 
as signifying a situation where a coun- 
try will be able, in case of some antici- 
pated emergency, to obtain the mini- 
mum requirements necessary for meet- 
ing that emergency without recourse 
to importation. 

Certain implications of self-suffi- 
ciency, thus described, should be noted. 
First, the accumulation of necessary 
goods that cannot under any circum- 
stances be produced within the coun- 
try is as much a feature of self-suffi- 
ciency as the actual production of 
goods. Second, self-sufficiency calls 


for the production of goods within the 
country to the extent that they are 
necessary to the end in view and can 
be produced currently more satisfac- 
torily than they can be accumulated 
and stored. Third, it does not pre- 
clude the possibility of trade in 
amounts above these minima. Fi- 
nally, there are degrees of self-suffi- 
ciency, depending on the contingency 
for which sufficiency is sought. It is 
one thing to be self-sufficient for a war, 
and quite another to be self-sufficient 
for the purpose of freeing the national 
economy from economic disturbances 
originating abroad. 

When self-sufficiency is considered 
in these terms—and it is only thus, and 
not as a synonym for complete self- 
containment, that it has significance— 
the policy is by no means a straw man. 
It cannot be waved aside as an ab- 
surdity. Moreover, the most effec- 
tive arguments customarily advanced 
on the question of self-sufficiency are 
directed against economic isolation 
rather than against self-sufficiency as 
it is actually practiced; as a conse- 
quence, they cannot be said to have 
disposed of the real issue. Since it is 
in the restricted sense here outlined 
rather than in terms of complete eco- 
nomic isolation that Hitler, Mussolini, 
and other leaders are applying or seek- 
ing to apply self-sufficiency, it is in 
these terms that its cost must be ex- 
amined. 


Forms or COMPROMISE 


It is evident that self-sufficiency oc- 
cupies a somewhat uncertain middle 
ground between free trade and eco- 
nomic isolation. A policy of protec- 
tion, as practiced in this country, like- 
wise represents a compromise between 
the two extremes. The difference is 
simply that protection stands, rela- 
tively speaking, nearer to the free 
trade extreme, and self-sufficiency 
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nearer to the isolation extreme. The 
difference between the two policies, 
protection as we know it and self-suffi- 
ciency, is largely one of degree, and 
both the arguments pro and con and 
the costs entailed are, for the most 
part, the same, though both arguments 
and costs are heightened in the case of 
self-sufficiency by the simple fact that 
it is more extreme than protection. 
Self-sufficiency is certain, however, 
to prove vastly more costly than pro- 
tection. Protection is designed to 
stimulate production of goods which 
presumably do not cost very much 
more at home than abroad. Notwith- 
standing many instances of the fla- 
grant abuse of protection in recent 


years, costs are still not entirely disre- 


garded. Self-sufficiency, on the other 
hand, is restrained by no such con- 
siderations—the sky is the limit as 
long as production at home is felt to be 
necessary. 

The basis of trade, whether domestic 
or foreign, is twofold: first, differences 
in valuation, and, second, differences in 
relative productive efficiency.. Where 
there are differences in valuation, trade 
makes it possible to maximize satis- 
factions from a given stock of goods. 
Where there are differences in relative 
productive efficiency, trade makes it 
possible to maximize the aggregate 
stock of goods. This constitutes, in its 
briefest terms, the case for free (or 
freer) trade. Since differences in val- 
uation and differences in relative pro- 
ductive efficiency invariably exist, 
there is always an economic basis for 
international trade. 


REDUCED STANDARD or Lavine 


Moreover, it is apparent that only 
through trade can the maximum of 
goods and services in the hands of 
final consumers, which constitutes the 
goal of economic activity, be achieved. 
And it is further apparent that any 


impediment to trade is likewise a bar- 
rier to the fullest attainment of this 
goal. In short, to the extent that we 
forgo trade, we forgo the additional 
goods and services which that trade 
would have made possible. 

And that, in a word, is the economic 
cost of a policy of self-sufficiency. 
The cost is not so great as would be 
the cost of isolation, and it is greater 
than the cost of simple protection as 
customarily practiced. The cost va- 
ries in both absolute and relative 
amount for different countries. It is 
influenced also by the degree of self- 
sufficiency that obtains and by the 
amount of trade that exists outside of 
and above the limitations set by the 
requirements of self-sufficiency. But 
wherever the line is drawn, the eco- 
nomic cost is still the goods and serv- 
ices that the policy compels society 
to forgo. 

It is useful in this connection to ex- 
amine the term “self-sufficiency” a lit- 
tle more closely. The significance of 
the second part of the expression 
is generally ignored. “Sufficiency”— 
what does it mean? It means 
“enough”—enough for some purpose 
or contingency. It does not imply “as 
much as we should like to have.” It 
does not even imply “as much as we 
readily could have if we were willing 
to pursue a different course of action, 
or if we were less concerned over the 
particular contingency contemplated 
by advocates of self-sufficiency.” Self- 
sufficiency is for those who are content 
with “barely enough,” or if not content 
are reconciled to it because of fear of 
facing unprepared a still worse fate 
than having barely enough. It is not 
for those who desire the more abun- 
dant life. 

When the expression “self-suffi- 
ciency” is analyzed m this way, the 
very term seems to acknowledge the 
deleterious effect such a policy is cer- 
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tain to have upon a country’s standard 
of living. It concedes what the econ- 
omist has always maintained, namely, 
that to suppose that a country can 
have the moot advantages of self-suffi- 
ciency without paying the cost of 
them is just plain nonsense. And 
thereby it concedes, also, the principal 
argument that the economist can bring 
against it. 

There is probably a verv real dan- 
ger that once a country is embarked 
upon a policy of self-sufficiency it will 
carry the restrictive measures, under 
the combined pressure of interested 
groups and of nationalist fervor, much 
farther than Is genuinely necessary to 
meet the contingency initially held in 
mind. If that occurs, the true or un- 
avoidable cost of self-sufficiency will 
be increased by what may be regarded 
as an indirect rather than a necessary 
cost of self-sufficiency. 


TRADE AS A NATIONAL BENEFIT 


It is customary to picture those who 
advocate freer trade as quixotic ideal- 
ists who are willing to barter away the 
national interest in a magnanimous 
gesture of international good will. 
They are labeled “internationalists,” 
and this is supposed to convey the im- 
pression of greater concern for foreign 
countries than for our own. This 
view was publicized by the former 
Adviser to the President on Foreign 
Trade with his motto, “Why quit our 
own to stand on foreign ground?” 1 

It should be evident from what has 
been said that this picture is very far 
from reality. Those who advocate 
trade are no less nationalistic, in the 
sense of putting the advantage of their 
own nation first, than those who advo- 


1 This sentence is taken, of course, from Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address. It may be well to 
remind the reader that the remark, as originally 
applied, involved not the remotest reference to 
questions of foreign trade. 


cate restrictions on trade, whether or 
not these restrictions are carried to the 
extreme of self-sufficiency. The pri- 
mary difference between them is sim- 
ply a difference of opinion as to the 
best means of promoting the economic 
welfare of their own country. In 
many instances, there underlies this 
difference a regard for the general na- 
tional interest in the one case, and a 
regard for the interests of individuals 
or special groups in the other. 


Dors Trapp Promote PEACE? 


This tendency to identify a desire to 
encourage foreign trade with a save- 
the-world attitude has probably been 
strengthened of late by Mr. Hull’s ar- 
gument that improved trading rela- 
tions will promote peace. There is 
undeniably a Sunday school flavor to 
this contention, however valid it may 
be. The emphasis placed upon the 
peace argument by the State Depart- 
ment has been based, however, on very 
practical considerations. If the State 
Department had stressed the effective- 
ness of the trade agreements in stimu- 
lating trade, the protected interests 
would have used this evidence to argue 
that the trade agreements were 
gravely threatening domestic indus- 
tries. In this situation, it was clever 
strategy to play up the promotion of 
peace and play: down the proniotion 
of trade. ( 

To what extent international fric- 
tion and pressure toward war should 
be included among the costs of self- 
sufficiency is very difficult to say. 
Just now it is popular to argue that 
trade promotes peace, but that is 
largely a post hoc argument based on 
the fact that at the present time the 
more pacific nations are trying to ex- 
tend trade and the more militant na- - 
tions are restricting it. It is not so 
many years since Just the opposite 
argument prevailed: we were then told 
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that Anglo-German trade rivalries 
were partly responsible for the World 
War. 

In examining the question of the re- 
lation of trade to peace, we secure 
scant aid from history. On the one 
hand, a self-sufficient Japan, in the 
years before Perry, lived at peace with 
the rest of the world. On the other 
hand, the Netherlands and Switzer- 
land have been actively engaged in 
trade for many years, but they too 
have lived at peace with their neigh- 
bors. The indication is that war and 
peace are not dependent upon either 
trade or self-sufficiency. 

Nationalistic trade policies and in- 
ternational frictions are probably both 
the results of the same cause, namely, 
a nationalistic psychological mood of 
peoples and their leaders. Or it may 
be more accurate to say that all three 
phenomena-—trade restrictions, inter- 
national friction, and nationalistic 
psychosis—interact to reinforce and 
aggravate one another. It seems prob- 
able, however, that if we could break 
this very vicious circle by bringing 
about an expansion of trade, we should 
contribute thereby to the cause of 
peace. It is quite certain, similarly, 
that tourist trade has, at least at times, 
a tendency to encourage peace. I 
always breathe more easily when the 
first of April comes without the out- 
_ break of a European war. From this 
time of the year on through the sum- 
mer, the dictatorships are at great 
pains to convince the world, and par- 
ticularly the United States, of what 
an orderly, peaceful place Europe 
really is, for they are anxious that 
nothing should occur to interfere with 
the flow of tourist payments to these 
countries, 


Tue GERMAN EXPERIENCE 


From the time of the Crusades and 
probably much longer, trade and the 


contacts it brings with other peoples 
and other cultures have been a mighty 
civilizing influence. Trade has con- 
tributed to the spread of ideas and to 
the heightening of intellectual en- 
deavor. The opposite tendency is 
now apparent in the policies of Ger- 
many and Italy. Whether the intel- 
Jectual dry-rot in Germany today is 
primarily the result of lessened eco- 
nomic contacts with other countries or 
whether both are the result of a per- 
verted political ideology, it cannot be 
denied that mtellectual stagnation in 
Germany is furthered by the process 
of breaking down relations, economic 
and other, with foreign countries. 
Nevertheless, the history of Ger- 
many over the past five years is the 
most significant practical argument 
with which eritics of self-sufficiency 
policies must deal. Granting that self- 
sufficiency exacts a heavy cost, does 
not the remarkable political—i.e., mili- 
tary-—revival of that country since 
1933 prove the effectiveness of the pol- 
icy from a military standpoint, and 
perhaps justify the economic cost that 
may be involved? It is still too early 
to dispose of this argument satisfac- 
torily, and in the face of such spectac- 
ular concrete evidence, a reply based 
on more or less intangible evidence is 
certain to be rather unconvincing. 
Nevertheless, it is necessary to point 
out certain considerations which are 
essential to an enlightened judgment. 
I am willing to concede that produc- 
tion in Germany has been increased 
since Hitler came to power. It by no 
means follows that this increase is the 
result of the restraints placed upon 
trade. Germany, like Russia, has 
used highly arbitrary measures for 
forcing production In a great number 
of lines. It seems quite certain that, 
far from the increase in production 
being the result of the foreign trade 
policy, considerations of  self-suffi- 
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ciency have, in fact, been one of the 
most important factors limiting the 
growth of German production. More- 
over, it 1s freely admitted that the 
mass of people in Germany have bene- 
fited rather little from the expansion 
of production. The increase in em- 
ployment in Germany, about whose 
precise extent there is much doubt, can 
hardly be attributed to the self-suffi- 
ciency program. As Secretary Wal- 
lace once remarked, “High tariffs cause 
unemployment just as surely as low 
tariffs, perhaps even more certainly. 
It is just a question of where the un- 
employment is to be.” 

It is frequently said in defense of 
National Socialism that, whatever else 
Hitler may have done, at least he 
saved Germany from Communism. 
No one can say whether or not this 
contention is correct, but even if itis, it 
scarcely disposes of the issue. There 
can be little doubt that if the two more 
or less complementary economies of 
Russia and Germany had been al- 
lowed to develop in close harmony 
with one another, the material gains 
to each would have been very great 
indeed. These gains must almost cer- 
tainly have redounded to the economic 
advantage of the great mass of people 
in both countries. It seems likely, 
therefore, that, from an economic 
standpoint, the lot of the Germans 
would be much better today if they 
had not been “saved” from Com- 
munism. 


SELF-SUFFICIENCY AS A WAR 
EXPEDIENT 


self-sufficiency policies are directed, 
as has been said, toward meeting an 
anticipated contingency. If that con- 
tingency is war, they presumably will, 
if successful, increase a country’s inde- 
pendence during that particular emer- 
gency. But here is the dilemma: 
While self-sufficiency may mean 


greater independence, it also means, in- 
evitably, lowered economic strength, 
and an impairment of a country’s eco- 
nomic strength impairs its military 
strength. It is certain that a self-suf- 
ficient England would be a weak Eng- 
land. For generations, England’s mil- 
itary and naval strength has been 
based primarily upon her economic 
strength, and this in turn has been 
founded upon the extent of her inter- 
national trade and finance. It must 
not be overlooked, in reviewing the 
events of the past five years, that Ger- 
many has paid a heavy price for her 
vaunted progress toward self-suffi- 
ciency. Both inside and outside Ger- 
many one hears it said that if she were 
to go to war tomorrow she would be 
more nearly in the condition she was 
in at the end than at the beginning 
of the last war. 

This leads me to suggest a compari- 
son which should help to emphasize the 
true significance of self-sufficiency. In, 
time of war, it is customary to attempt 
to establish a blockade about the 
enemy territory. A blockade is noth- 
ing more or less than an attempt to 


make the enemy self-sufficient. Now 


there are obvious differences between 
a war-time blockade and a self-suffi- 
ciency program, and it is true that the 
usual motive for attempting to become 
self-sufficient is precisely to render the 
effects of a blockade less severe. 
Nevertheless, it is too much to suppose 
that a country of its own volition can 
accomplish slowly in peace time what 
a blockade seeks to impose upon it 
quickly in war time, without suffering 
ills of a corresponding character. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The points that have been brought 
out may now be summarized and 
drawn to a conclusion. Self-suffi- 
ciency should not be confused, as is 
customarily done, with economic isola- 
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tion. It approaches the latter, but 
only as closely as may be necessary in 
order to provide for certain contem- 
plated contingencies. The costs of 
self-sufficiency include the incontest- 
able economic burdens imposed by de- 
parture from production along lines 
indicated by relative efficiency. They 
also embrace other costs such as inter- 
national friction and intellectual obfus- 
cation. These latter costs are prob- 
ably very real, even though one can be 
less sure of their net significance than 
in the case of the economic costs. The 
existence of the various costs of self- 
sufficiency does not of itself condemn 
the policy, since they merely represent 
the price that must be paid for the 
benefits expected from self-sufficiency. 
But it is essential to remember that 
such a policy involves these costs, and 
it is Important to conceive of them as 
concretely as possible. Likewise, it is 
important to attempt to evaluate as 
specifically as possible the advantages 
that can reasonably be expected to flow 
- from a policy of self-sufficiency. 

It seems altogether certain that this 
calculation would demonstrate that 
the costs of self-sufficiency are so very 


great and its benefits so very uncertain 
and conjectural as to leave no shadow 
of doubt as to the proper course to fol- 
low. And I sincerely believe that if 
this is demonstrated in no other way, 
it will be proved by the logic of 
events. : 

Many years ago a distinguished 
Englishman summarized the case 
against mercantilism in words that ap- 
ply no less well to the problem of self- 
sufficiency. He said: 


If we could give our soil and climate the 
productive powers of the richest plains of 
Mexico, and instead of eight or ten, obtain 
a return of ninety or a hundred, for every 
grain of wheat committed to the earth, we 
should be independent of foreign grain; but 
the benefit would consist not in the inde- 
pendence, but in the abundance. The in- 
dependence of the mercantile system is 
accompanied not by abundance but by 
privation; it arises not from the extent but 
from the mismanagement of our resources; 
not from our riches, but from our self-in- 
flicted poverty. It is the independence of 
Swift who deprived himself, in the last years 
of his sanity, of the power of reading, by an 
obstinate resolution never to use glasses. 
.. . It is to be independent of the foot- 
path, by walking in the kennel. 
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Trade Barriers and Their Effects on the Consumer 


By ALEXANDER V. Dye 


N THE field of national economy, 
the satisfaction of human wants is 
the ultimate goal of all our planning 
and efforts. This goal, as far as it re- 
lates to material things, is achieved 
through the consumption of commod- 
ities which enter into our national and 
international trade; and the produc- 
tion of these commodities, whether by 
agriculture, forestry, mining, or indus- 
try, is merely the means to that end. 
While the voice of the consumer is 
seldom heard, his is the potént voice 
which finally will decide our policies. 
Let us therefore examine this question 
of trade barriers from the viewpoint 
of their effect on the consumer. 

As individuals, our interest lies In 
the maintenance of the most favorable 
possible relation between the volume 
and cost of production and the re- 
muneration we receive for our services; 
in other words, in having available the 
maximum supply of desirable com- 
modities which we can acquire by sur- 
rendering the minimum amount of 
purchasing power. 


CONSEQUENCES OF TRADE 
RESTRICTIONS 


By their very nature, artificial bar- 
riers to the normal development of in- 
dustry and trade render the realization 
of such conditions more difficult. 
With a view to protecting some partic- 
ular national interest, restrictions in 
the form of excessive tariffs, import 
quotas, exchange control. and similar 
measures have been imposed by many 
nations during recent years. Yet not 
only have they largely failed to accom- 
plish their specific purpose, but they 
appear even to have had the opposite 
effect, because they have imposed a 
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new and disproportionate burden on 
the general public, i.e on the con- 
sumer. 

By restricting the available supply 
of goods, trade barriers maintain prices 
at an artificially high level, thereby 
discouraging consumption and reduc- 
ing purchasing power. 

In the absence of normal competi- 
tion from abroad, the quality of do- 
mestic production tends to deteriorate; 
and where adequate supplies of raw 
materials are no longer available or 
prices show an abnormal rise, resort 
to inferior and costly substitutes is en- 
couraged. In both cases, consump- 
tion is unfavorably affected. 

Even if no retaliatory measures are 
adopted by other countries, restriction 
of imports deprives those countries of 
foreign exchange on which they have 
depended for payment for their foreign 
purchases; and inevitably exports also 
decline. 

Frequently, artificial barriers have 
the result, intentional or not, of divert- 
ing the normal movement of trade into 
new and uneconomic channels. 

An element of risk and uncertainty 
is injected into the conduct of business, 
which tends to check initiative. 

These are some of the unpleasant 
consequences of attempts to regulate 
international trade, and all of them 
tend to weaken both the desire and 
the ability of the public to consume. 

It should be said in this connection 
that since the World War, very few of 
these measures have been defended in 
any country purely on economic 
grounds. They are in part a “hang- 
over” from the last war, and in part, 
preparedness for the next war. Most 
of them spring from the desire of na- 
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tions to become self-sufficient. We 
shall not be able to remove these bar- 
riers if we approach them in an an- 
tagonistic attitude, with the feeling 
that they were imposed by their re- 
spective governments in a spirit of an- 
tagonism to other nations. In prac- 
tically every nation of the world today 
the reason given for these measures is 
not that the governments themselves 
desired to put them into effect, but 
that they were compelled to do so for 
the protection of their own citizens 
and because of conditions which re- 
sulted from the World War. 


“REMOVAL OF BARRIERS” 


Sometimes, I think, a wrong impres- 
sion of the present state of interna- 
tional trade may be caused by the ex- 
pression “removal of barriers,” because 
it may create the idea that through 
trade agreements and the consequent 
removal of barriers trade is left free 
and uncontrolled. 

On the contrary, the days of unlim- 
ited and uncontrolled trade between 
nations are probably gone forever. 
The control of foreign trade in each na- 
tion has become firmly established, 
and probably will never be entirely 
given up. In establishing these sys- 
tems of control, governments have pro- 
claimed that they are acting in the best 
interests of their citizens taken as a 
whole. This means that, while indi- 
viduals may carry on international 
trade for their private profit, the vol- 
ume and character of that trade will 
be controlled on the basis of the wel- 
fare of the nation as a whole rather 
than of the individuals who buy and 
sell. 

A better figure of speech, therefore, 
might be that instead of attempting 
to break down the barriers we are try- 
ing to open wider the doors which con; 
trol international trade, without aban- 
doning control but by letting a freer 


flow of trade pass through the door- 


‘way. 


Our method of approach should be 
to examine painstakingly and care- 
fully the possibilities, as between our 
country and any other foreign country, 
of the introduction of the products of 
other countries into this country, in 
return for the introduction of our prod- 
ucts into that country. The criterion 
in this investigation which both gov- 
ernments must adopt is that of the 
greatest good to the greatest number 
of their citizens; which means that 
each must determine the question as 
to whether there will be a greater num- 
ber of human wants satisfied by letting 
goods come in or by keeping them out. 
This sounds like an extremely compli- 
cated and difficult thing to determine, 
and those who realize this most are 
those who must do the actual negotia- 
tion of trade agreements. Neverthe- 
less, it must be done if trade agree- 
ments are to be of most value. 

Practically speaking, in this country 
the chief barrier, and almost the only 
one, which we have against the intro- 
duction of foreign goods is tariff duties. 
We do not have any exchange control, 
very few quotas, and no embargoes ex- 
cept such as are necessary for sanitary 
purposes. Our tariff walls have been 
built over a great many years; in fact, 
almost throughout the course of our 
history. And they can be removed 
only carefully and by examination of 
the results which will follow in each 
case. As, however, such removal is 
the only guid pro quo which we have 
for the removal of barriers against the 
introduction of our goods into foreign 
countries, we must utilize it in order 
to gain access to foreign countries for 
our own products. 

Fortunately, in this country we have 
a very high standard of living—the 
highest in the world—with the greatest 
satisfaction of human wants. This in- 
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creases the difficulty of making trade 
agreements with countries where the 
standard of living is lower. The same 
wants exist the world over, but because 
of the necessities of restricting ex- 
change and of utilizing the resources of 
the country for purposes other than 
purely economic, the wants of the peo- 
ple in some cases are not so well satis- 
fied. In some countries too great a 
share of the energy of the nation is de- 
voted to the manufacture of means of 
destruction of human life and values, 
rather than to the production of things 
which will satisfy human wants. 

In countries endeavoring to be self- 
sufficient, not from economic reasons 
but for fear that the source of supply 
of commodities needed in their na- 
tional life may be cut off, there is an 
artificial development ‘of increasing 
cost to the consumer. Let me cite a 
few examples. 


EXAMPLES OF EXCESSIVE 


Prices 


In December 1937, when wheat was ` 


selling on the Chicago exchange for 
slightly under a dollar a bushel, the 
higher barriers against imports im- 
posed by a number of the European 
countries, in the interest of self-suffi- 
ciency, brought the price of home- 
grown wheat to $1.70 per bushel in 
Paris, $1.98 in Milan, and $2.26 in Ber- 
lin. The bearing upon the cost of 
bread to the consumer of a market 
price for wheat two or three times that 
prevailing in the world market must be 
obvious. 

While the progress of the scientific 
mass-scale production of foods in cans 
has brought-—even to the outlying por- 
tions of this country—sardines down 
to 10 cents a can, and fruits and vege- 
tables to 10-15 cents a can, the exces- 
sive duties levied on such products in 
many Latin American countries have 
resulted in an almost prohibitive price 


to the consumer. This has limited 


their use to a very small class of the » 


population, and denied the greater 
part of the people access to these prod- 
ucts of advancing civilization, which 
might otherwise afford them a variety 
of healthful, nutritious,and convenient 
foods at all seasons of the year, at 
prices within their ability to pay. 

Anyone who has lived in Northern 
Europe knows how difficult it is to ob- 
tain citrus fruits, whose health-giving 
vitamins are desirable during the long 
winter months. Prompted partly by 
strong medical advice on the subject, 
a number of countries of Northern Eu- 
rope have in recent years (in the course 
of trade agreements and otherwise) 
materially reduced the duties on 
oranges, and thus conferred on the 
world double benefits; larger outlets 
for the oranges which Florida, Cali- 
fornia, and other areas are so well able 
to produce; and reasonable prices to 
the people of the countries where sub- 
tropical fruits cannot be grown. 

In this country, gasoline sells at 
about 16 to 19 cents a gallon; m Eu- 
rope it sells from 40 te 70 cents a gal- 
lon. 

For many years Italy took it as a 
matter of course that its own wheat 
production could not be increased be- 
yond the limit imposed by unfavora- 
ble physical conditions without ex- 
pending effort that could be employed 
to better advantage in some other 
form of activity. Heavy wheat im- 
ports from other countries enjoying 
lower production costs were therefore 
accepted as entirely normal. With 
the change to a totalitarian form of 
government, however, came a. radical 
change in this policy. The new re- 
gime decided that the maximum self- 
sufficiency in the matter of wheat 
should be attained regardless of cost, 
and to this end intensive methods of 
cultivation were introduced, while im- 
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ports of foreign wheat were severely 
* restricted. 

What has been the result? Domes- 
tic production has, it is true, materially 
increased, but in most instances the 
amount received by the producer for 
his crop has not been more than suffi- 
cient to compensate him for his addi- 
tional costs, and, if anything, he has 
been worse off rather than better off. 
As for the consumer, although prices 
have been strictly controlled, he has 
been obliged to pay more for the priv- 
ilege of eating bread made from do- 
mestic wheat; whereas if he had been 
permitted to take advantage of the 
lower cost of foreign wheat, he would 
have had more money to spend on 
other articles and could have main- 
tained a higher standard of living. 
It seems evident, therefore, that the 
interest of the consumer has been sac- 
rificed. 

Take the case of cotton in Germany. 
Since exchange and import control was 
established, Germany’s cotton pur- 
chases have been greatly curtailed, and 
there has been increasing resort to ar- 
tificial substitutes inferior in quality 
and higher in cost.- Shortage of raw 
material has inevitably placed the Ger- 
man cotton manufacturer at a disad- 
vantage and increased his costs, while 
the consumer has been offered poorer 
goods at unnecessarily high prices. 

One of the most discouraging fea- 
tures of international trade during re- 
cent years has been the tendency to- 
ward bilateral arrangements providing 
for an exchange of products. Inan at- 
tempt to maintain these exports, in 
cases where transfer difficulties had 
arisen, many countries have entered 
into agreements with other countries 
whereby in each case imports by one 
must be compensated by exports to 
the other. Aside from the restrictive 
effect which this system is exercising 
on trade in general, it has had the fur- 


ther result of diverting purchases of 
many commodities from the countries 
most favorably situated to supply 
them. Moreover, the pressure exerted 
by the existence of large unpaid bal- 
ances where there has accumulated an 
excess of exports over imports has 
often been sufficient to persuade the 
creditor country to accept goods from 
the debtor country at prices above 
their true value. Again the consumer 
has suffered, through being deprived 
of access to the most advantageous 
source of supply and of the lower price 
level that results from free competi- 
tion. 


Tue Consumer Pays ror War 


The cases I have just mentioned are 
not based purely upon economic rea- 
sons; no one pretends that they are. 
They are based on what the govern- 
ments insist is stern necessity due to 
existing conditions in the world. 
These conditions are causing a diver- 
sion in production in many lines from 
economic uses into preparedness for 
war. And there is no pretense that 
the billions being spent for this pur- 
pose are being devoted to satisfy con- 
sumer wants; shellfire satisfies no con- 
sumer wants. Asa matter of fact, the 
consumer in most countries is “tighten- 
ing his belt” and enduring the situa- 
tion rather than enjoying it. 

Unfortunately, experience hasshown 
that when one starts in the direction of 
a regulated economy it is very difficult 
to stop, and that one restriction inevi- 
tably leads to another. No country 
has succeeded in improving its eco- 
nomic position by adopting a policy of 
isolation; and I am very much in- 
clined to believe that this is due in no 
small measure to the fact that such a 
policy disregards the well-being of the 
consumer, upon which, in the final 
analysis, our prosperity depends. For- 
tunately, the United States is taking 
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the lead towards greater freedom for 
international commerce through its 
reciprocal trade-agreement program, 
and it is earnestly to be hoped that in 
the common interest its example will 
be increasingly followed by other na- 
tions. 

As stated at the beginning, there- 
fore, we shall be able to satisfy con- 
sumers’ wants Just in proportion as 
the nations of the world can find their 
way clear to shape their national lives 
on an economic and peaceful founda- 
tion, rather than one ‘caused by dislo- 


cations of a previous war or fears of a 
coming war. We can liberalize trade 
only in proportion as the shadow of 
war is lifted from the face of the 
earth. 

As the consumer ultimately pays for 
all stoppages of trade or increase in 
costs due to barriers or other reasons, 
so he benefits by every move that can 
be made to satisfy the sum total of 
human wants through the promotion 
of trade between nations on the basis 
of the greatest good for the greatest 
number. | 
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National Planning as Affecting Trade Barriers 


By Lzezanp Rex ROBINSON 


T NO other time since the days of 
mercantilism in the centuries 
preceding the industrial revolution 
have industry and agriculture through- 
out the world been as. subject as at 
present to centralized political con- 
trols. During most of the past hun- 
dred years the expansion of production 
and trade has irresistibly carried with 
it vast changes in government, mostly 
in the direction of greater freedom for 
enterprise both of labor and of capital. 
Since the war, a reverse trend has in- 
creasingly asserted itself. Now gov- 
ernments are more and more directing 
economic life, multiplying agencies of 
control, and mixing up with profit mo- 
tives a fantastic variety of political 
purposes. Ancient Procrustes, who 
lopped off or stretched the limbs of his 
guests to fit the bed provided, was 
hardly more arbitrary than are some 
political regimes of these times in mak- 
ing business conform to preconceived 
patterns. 


UNILATERAL PLANNING 


We hear much of “planning” on the 
part of the so-called “totalitarian” 
states, and we now write “Plan” with 
a, capital letter if it is preceded by a 
fixed number of years. To varying 
degrees and in many different ways, 
however, authoritarian control is 
spreading over economic life in the 
democratic nations as well. There 
is more state socialism under Bald- 
win’s and Chamberlain’s firmly seated 
conservative governments than ever 
was attempted under MacDonald’s 
premiership. The new Agricultural 
Act in some respects goes far beyond 
A.A.A., and would have been incon- 
ceivable in prewar days in its rami- 
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fications of centralized control. But 
we do not call this sort of thing “Plan- 
ning” with a big “P” as do the fascist 
and soviet governments. 

The basic motives in those forms 
of national planning which directly 
affect international relations are not 
far to seek. The great democracies— 
France, the British Empire, and the 
United States—as well as several 
smaller countries blessed with capital, 
industrial equipment, access to mar- 
kets, and purchasing power, are con- 
cerned with holding and building upon 
their existing advantages. These are 
loosely called the “satisfied” nations, 
or the “haves,” as distinguished from 
the “have-nots.” The dissatisfaction 
of the latter, among whom are Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan, has come 
about in part from exclusive policies 
followed by nations of better-balanced 
economy. In part, of course, it has 
been the result of propaganda con- 
ducted by demagogues and would-be 
rulers to inflame the mass mind. 
Hence the goose-step and the “march- 
ing fever” support the power politics 
which underlie the planning of fascist 
states. Their program is not, like that 
of the have powers, to “stay on top,” 
but to “get on top,” even at the direct 
and openly proclaimed expense of 
other countries. 

Now, it is perfectly clear that these 
kinds of planning are mutually incom- 
patible. Independent national plan- 
ning leads to international anarchy, 
and this is the opposite of planning in 
any constructive sense. The only kind 
of national planning that is consistent 
with economical use of the world’s re- 
sources, with a division of labor bring- 
ing material progress to humanity, and 
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therefore with peace, is that which lays 
down as its guiding principle the freer 
international movement of goods, 
services, capital, and men. But this 
fact has been all but forgotten in re- 
cent years. Both the creditor (the 
have) and the debtor (the have-not) 
nations have been engaging during 
most of the postwar period in forms of 
lopsided and unilateral planning which 
greatly enhance the economic impor- 
tance of political boundaries. 


Excessive Tarirrs 


The most common and therefore the 
most vicious form which this unilat- 
eral planning takes is the piling up of 
tariffs. New nations created by the 
Versailles Treaty broke down the pre- 
war European map into a larger num- 
ber of tariff entities, each jealous of its 
own sovereignty and anxious to de- 


velop a self-contained economic sys-, 


tem. In fact, so far had the building 
up of menacing tariff frontiers pro- 
ceeded that the World Economic Con- 
ference of 1927 will be chiefly remem- 
bered for its efforts to break the 
vicious circle. That its efforts were 
not wholly abortive is proved by the 
fact that, as Sir Arthur Salter has re- 
minded us: 


In Europe (apart from the automatic 
and unintended increase cf real weight 
caused by falling prices) the trade barriers 
from which industry (though the same is 
not true of agriculture) was suffering at 
the beginning of 1931 were on the whole 
not greater than in 1927. 


Now at this critical time when Euro- 
pean statesmen were making some 
headway in blocking further retalia- 
tory tariff increases, the spectacle was 
presented to them of more than a year 
of Congressional wrangling over the 
items in the tariff finally enacted in 
1930. A committee of the League of 
Nations prior to that time had con- 
cluded after careful study that the 


American tariff was the highest im- 
posed by any country with the single 
exception of Spain. It is not to be 
wondered at, then, that during the 
tortuous progress of debate over the 
thousands of items, there were re- 
ceived formal protests from thirty na- 
tions in regard to some two hundred 
proposed changes. Nor is it hard to 
understand why Canada adopted du- 
ties of a retaliatory character, once the 
outline of the new tariff had become 
clear, and made an effort in this way 
to divert from the United States such 
part of her purchases as could be made 
in Great Britain. 

Among other important foreign cus- 
tomers there appeared in 1930 a defi- 
nitely ‘anti-American tendency, as is 
witnessed by the fact that in that year 
over forty nations in all parts of the 
world bore down upon American ex- 
ports with new or increased duties, 
particularly affecting such important 
groups as automotive and agricultural 
products. Indignation and discour- 
agement were felt in every country 
among tariff reformers, and the great 
Republic of the West had lost its op- 
portunity to set an example of rea- 
soned policy and enlightened self-in- 
terest for its debtors and weaker com- 
petitors. 


Unriren Strares as DEBTOR AND 
CREDITOR 


A brief survey of the position of our 
country in its international economic 
and financial relations, as these have 
been affected by tariff policies of re- 
cent decades, may be stated about as 
follows. 

During the periods of rapid eco- 
nomic expansion prior to the World 
War, or perhaps it could be more ac- 
curately stated as prior to the turn of 
the century, the United States and its 
people accepted the rôle of borrower 
and the obligations of debtor among 
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the nations. Until the mid-seventies 
“unfavorable” American merchandise 
balances registered a willingness to re- 
ceive foreign goods in the form of loans 
from abroad, and the “favorable” mer- 
chandise balances from that time until 
the outbreak of the World War re- 
flected the export of foodstuffs, cotton, 
and products of mine and factory in 
payment of interest and amortization 
on these foreign loans. 

If explanation is needed of our abil- 
ity as exporters in the years preceding 
1914, despite a high tariff regime, it 
can be found in the free trade policy of 
Great Britain, our principal prewar 
creditor, and the substantial continued 
American demand for sterling and 
other foreign exchange in connection 
with our net payments on foreign 
debts, which it is estimated averaged 
$310,000,000 a year in the period 1896 
to 1914 (including immigrant remit- 
tances and net interest payable). In 
other words, our net export balance of 
goods and services—an estimated 
$254,000,000 per annum in this period 
—was really made possible, as far 
as the international balance of pay- 
ments goes, by an even larger sum 
which we were obligated to pay 
abroad in the rôle of a debtor among 
the nations. | 

A second phase may be distin- 
guished, roughly dating from the out- 
break of the World War to 1929, dur- 
ing which time the United States 
gladly embraced the rôle of lender 
among the nations, without recogniz- 
ing what is involved in the position of 
the creditor. We liquidated the 
greater part of our foreign indebted- 
ness, and continued to export enor- 
mous quantities of foodstuffs, raw ma- 
terials, and fabricated goods on the 
basis of American capital lavishly and 
often foolishly afforded foreign bor- 
rowers. Qur carelessness in lending 
can be matched only by our careless- 
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ness- in collecting—a necessary corol- 
lary of exclusive tariff policies which 
placed the United States in the front 
ranks of highly protected countries at 
a time when its creditor position en- 
titled the country to an “unfavorable” 
balance of trade! For the Depart- 
ment of Commerce estimates—as late 
as the end of 1936—that the direct 
American foreign investments totaled 
$7,745,000,000, and the portfolio in- 
vestments aggregated $4,741,000,000. 

The truth of the matter is that our 
favorable balance during the war years 
and immediately thereafter was made 
possible by vast inter-governmental 
loans and by repurchases on the part 
of Americans of our own foreign securi- 
ties, coupled with new investment in 
public and private obligations origi- 
nating in other countries and in foreign 
industry. The pressure of war-time 
demand was followed by huge replace- 
ment needs, and these were supplied 
through an unprecedented use of 
American private credit. So avid 
were our markets for foreign bonds, 
until this source of financing for our 
exports dried up after 1928, that the 
Department of Commerce gives as its 
estimate an amount of $7,834,000,000 
in foreign bonds and stocks owned by 
private American investors at the end 
of 1930. 

We have only to recall that between 
1922 and 1930 the net outward move- 
ment of American capital on private 
account reached a figure exceeding 
$4,000,000,000 to understand how for- 
eigners could at the same time make 
such large payments on interest and 
principal to American creditors, and 
yet buy from us more in value than our 
imports from them, which of course in 
part represented these payments. 

We as a nation are now in the third 
phase of our evolution vis-a-vis an 
intelligent and intelligible internation- 
al financial policy. At present we 
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accept neither the position of lender 
nor the responsibilities of creditor. 
Like Pilate, we have washed our 
hands. Let us hope that this is a 
transitional attitude, and merely 
marks the passage to a fourth phase 
blessed by sober business sense in the 
refunding and scaling down of foreign 
debt to the real capacities of the debt- 
or, in the careful provision of new busi- 
ness credits, and in the willingness to 
receive payment in the only way in 
which payment can ever be rendered, 
by accepting in reason the goods and 
services which the people of other 
countries are prepared to furnish. 


Tur Tarur Race 


We are not to consider the effects 
of American tariff policies in terms of 
our own economy alone. Let us 
glance at some of its repercussions in 
other countries. 

The Smoot-Hawley tariff accentu- 
ated, if it did not chiefly cause, the 
recrudescence of vigorous tariff war- 
fare lasting from 1930 until the trade- 
agreement program got fairly under 
way. By the spring of 1931 it became 
evident in how many ways tariff and 
other trade barriers were not only self- 
perpetuating but self-enlarging. In- 
stead of compelling a lessening of these 
barriers—which was urgently called 
for—the crisis drove each political unit 
to cover, and led to disastrous retalia- 
tion on the part of its neighbors not 
unlike an armament race. 

We need not dwell upon the details 
of this vicious process, only too famil- 
iar to any intelligent observer. The 
debtor nations were compelled to seek 
markets by the very pressure of their 
payments due in foreign currencies. 
The producers of other countries were 
resentful at such attempts to scale the 
' protecting ramparts of their own do- 
mestic markets. They demanded ad- 
ditional “protection,” and politicians 


became vocal in patriotic protest 
against purchasing from certain other 
countries more than was sold to them. 
As this would have made quite impos- 
sible any remittances on debts, the 
debtor countries had to take counter- 
vailing measures and ration their own 
importers. Further resentment at 
this panic-stricken effort at self-pro- 
tection in debtor countries took the 
form in creditor countries of higher 
levies and quotas. The debtor coun- 
tries further entangled themselves in 
similar restrictions, resorting to clear- 
ing arrangements and exchange con- 
trols. 

Maintenance of the gold standard 
became impossible. Great Britain 
went back on her historic policy of 
keeping the pound at its traditional 
parity, largely because of short-term 
financial obligations incurred by Lon- 
don on behalf of distressed debtor 
countries and despite her sound long- 
term creditor status. The avalanche 
of exchange depreciation went thun- 
dering down. This exchange depreci- 
ation in turn acted as a further barrier 
to imports, while such passing impulse 
as it added to exports was promptly 
countered by a new mass of trade bar- 
riers set up in other markets to pre- 
vent this very thing. 

The more formidable grew the re- 
straints upon international move- 
ments of goods and services, the more 
demoralized became the markets and 
commodity price levels of debtor coun- 
tries whose products must somehow 
scale these walls. “It is so much 
easier,’ as Sir Arthur Salter points out, 
“for debtor countries . . . to attempt 
to secure an equilibrium by keeping 
out imports than for creditor countries 
to facilitate their entry.” Confusion 
thus became complete. We were all 
like kittens hopelessly wound up in 
skeins of yarn—or would it be more to 
the point to compare ourselves with 
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spiders completely caught in webs of 
our own contriving? 

To repeat, the so-called “debtor” 
and “have-not” countries have des- 
perately needed foreign exchange’ to 
pay their obligations abroad and to 
command essential raw materials. 
The more determined their efforts to 
sell their goods in return for foreign 
exchange, the more difficult has it been 
made for them to scale the tariff walls 
and cut through the surrounding en- 
tanglements. This has driven them 
to rationing their own imports, impos- 
ing exchange controls, entering into 
barter and bilateral clearing arrange- 
ments, and adding new tiers on 
their tariff walls. This economic arm- 
ament race is as futile as the com- 
petitive piling-up of munitions—and 
fully as explosive in its ultimate 
effects. 

As long as goods, services, capital, 
and men can cross national frontiers 
with relative freedom, it is silly to 
argue that the flag must fly over areas 
from which raw materials are drawn, 
or that national self-sufficiency must 
be attained at all odds. But political 


obstructions imposed by independent - 


national planning in its inevitable 
ramifications make such arguments 
plausible. 


Waart Cowstrrutses a Have-Nor? 


It hardly needs to be pointed out 
-~ that the terms “have” and “have-not” 
applied in popular parlance to differ- 
ent countries have no scientific valid- 
ity. Whether a country feels itself a 
have or a have-not depends not only 
upon its actual command of primary 
products and foodstuffs, but upon its 
national, or its nationalistic, ambitions 
and grievances, real or fancied. The 
need for primary products is depend- 
ent in varying measure upon the stage 
reached in a nation’s economic evolu- 
tion and the forms which its planning 


for the future takes. The command 
of raw materials, in turn, depends upon 
natural-resources, climate, inventive 
genius, working qualities of the popu- 
lation, access to foreign markets as a 
seller, command of foreign exchange, 
access to foreign markets as a buyer on 
equal terms with other countries, 
transportation facilities in peace and 
war, and so on. 

In this we see how closely the politi- 
cal and the economic are intertwined. 
Thus Italy, having for years been 
aided in her international balance of 
payments by remittances from emi- 
grants, feels herself a have-not as these 
remittances dry up with a closing of 
the United States and other areas 
to unrestricted Italian immigration. 
Germany, a heavy debtor in interna- 
tional account, feels herself a have-not 
in part as the result of any difficulties 
placed in the way of the export of her 
goods by which alone she may com- 
mand the foreign exchange needed to 
pay on her debts as well as acquire 
essential primary products for her mu- 
nitions and domestic and export indus- 
tries. Even the United States, con- 
sumer of half or more of the world’s 
tin and rubber, feels herself a have-not 
when Great Britain and the Nether- 
lands Government enter into control 
and market-rigging schemes. 

In fact, we are all involved in a 
vicious circle, which runs something 
like this: The obsession of certain 
states for national self-sufficiency logi- 
cally follows from ill-conceived plan- 
ning on the part of other countries 
more happily placed as regards pri- 
mary products, foodstuffs, and capi- 
tal. ‘This fosters the struggle for ex- 
clusive advantages, makes economic 
obstacles of political frontiers, and 
keeps fresh the threat of war. And as 
long as the menace of war continues, — 
there will be with us the obsession for 
national self-sufficiency. 
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Our State Department is making a 
frontal attack upon this vicious circle 
of militarism and economic exclusive- 
ness by means of the reciprocal trade 
agreements, of which seventeen have 
now been signed with countries repre- 
senting over 40 per cent of our foreign 
trade. Every concession is passed on 
in accordance with the most-favored- 
nation principle. 
are gratifying. Canada and France 
have greatly facilitated the entrance 
of American goods. Negotiations now 
being conducted with Great Britain 
will doubtless result in another agree- 
ment marking a step away from the 
spirit of Imperial preference signalized 
at Ottawa. 


A WORD ror NATIONAL PLANNING 


To point out the harmful effects 
of highly protectionist tariff policies 
and the urge for national self-suf- 
ficiency and multitudinous trade con- 
trols which follow is not to discredit 
the tendency for national planning. 
Growing complexities of industrial, 
marketing, and financial processes 
make necessary many forms of social 
control. These comprise efforts to 
preserve the national patrimony from 
wasteful exploitation, to win better 
service and reasonable rates from in- 
dustries of a public utility character, 
to gain and hold better wages and 
working conditions, and to protect 
home business from the competition 
of lower-standard foreign production. 
The so-called “liberal” of a hundred 
years ago was busy repealing re- 
strictions which limited the gainful 
activities and discouraged the enter- 
prise of individuals. The “liberal” of 
today is more likely to be busy 
thinking out new schemes of political 
control. 

Upsetting as such schemes may be 
to business—particularly when they 
are ambitious and carelessly drawn— 


The results to date ` 


we should not forget that there is a 
certain validity in Professor Beard’s 
observation in his The Idea of Na- 
tional Interest that 


the principal avenue of escape from eco- 
nomic crisis lies, not in adjustments made 
at international conferences, not in out- 
ward thrusts of commercial power, but in 
the collaboration of domestic interests with 
a view to establishing the security which 
may come from integrated economic activi- 
ties and a more efficient distribution of 
wealth and buying power. 


Truly we cannot assume 


that outward thrusts of national power too 
strong to be controlled at home can be sub- 
dued at international conferences of diplo- 
mats representing governments incapable 
of conquering at home the very forces 
whose impacts abroad they seek to master 
through treaties, agreements and conversa- 
tions. 


Where schemes of political control 
seriously impinge upon foreign mar- 
kets, however, they should be adopted, 
if at all, with the fullest possible con- 
sideration of their international reper- 
cussions. A much greater measure of 
international coöperation is required, 
first, to make sure that some forms of 
national planning do not inflict a 
costly defeat upon themselves; and 
second, to prevent their plunging the 
world into deeper economic anarchy 
whose issue Is war. 


DISREGARD or [INTERNATIONAL 
EFFECTS 


A few illustrations will suffice of the 
utter disregard for international effects 
of some forms of national planning. 
The theory underlying the Smoot- 
Hawley and Fordney tariffs was the 
equalizing of foreign and domestic 
costs of production. If this were car- 
ried to its logical conclusion, there 
would be practically no movement of 
goods and services across national 
frontiers. Economically speaking, a 
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long backward step would be taken in 
the direction of the Middle Ages. 

Of late we have been treated to 
much debate on the merits of Federal 
wage and hour regulation. The‘ver- 
sion passed by the Senate permitted 
an increase in tariff rates whenever it 
could be established that American 
costs of production had been raised 
thereby as compared with foreign 
costs. When the House Labor Com- 
mittee got hold of the bill, 1t author- 
ized import quotas in addition. For- 
tunately this particular expression of 
national planning did not reach the 
statute books. It would have hope- 
lessly bedeviled the reciprocal trade- 
agreements program. 

It is comparative, rather than abso- 
lute, costs that determine the natural 
channels of international trade. Any- 
thing that tends to defeat specializa- 
tion and division of labor must be paid 
for in loss of economic advantages, 
however necessary or desirable it may 
appear from other points of view. 
Protection of higher wage and labor 
standards may well be called for in 
countries subjected to sweated com- 
petition from abroad. But protec- 
tion, by tariff or other devices, should 
not be based upon rule-of-thumb cal- 
culations which would destroy trade if 
applied, and push less fortunate com- 
petitors deeper into the morass. It 
should be put into effect with due al- 
lowance for qualitative as well as 
quantitative differences in costs and 
working conditions from country to 
country, and in such a way as to en- 
courage directly the adoption of high- 
er standards throughout the world. 
Like other types of planning directly 
affecting relations with foreign coun- 
tries, protective measures should take 
into account more than apparent im- 
mediate national interests, if the ulti- 
mate effects are not to be far different 
from those intended. 


CONSUMER INTEREST 


Tt is to be noted that a dependable 
hallmark of those forms of national 
planning having harmful international 
effects is the almost cynical neglect of 
consumer interest. In fact, to state 
the matter positively, whether or not 
national planning is consistent with 
international progress depends upon 
the extent to which interests of the 
consumers have been emphasized. 

As regards our tariff policy, the con- 
cern of the “forgotten man’’—the con- 
sumer—has nowhere been more clearly 
stated than in the majority report of 
the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee on the Democratic tariff bill vetoed 
in 1932 by President Hoover. Refer- 
ring to procedure before the Tariff 
Commission in hearings upon pro- 
posed revisions of rates, the report 
stated: 


Under the present law the persons ap- 
pearing before the commission seeking 
elther increase or decrease of tariff rates 
are, obviously, those who have a monetary 
interest in the matter presented to the com- 
mission. They have a direct financial in- 
terest in the action to be taken by the 
commission. Parties who usually and gen- 
erally appear are either the producers of 
finished articles or raw materials, or im- 
porters of commodities into this country. 

Generally, the producer appearing before 
the commission is interested in an increase 
of duties for his own personal gain. The 
importer desires a reduction in duty for a 
like purpose. Undoubtedly, no criticism 
can be offered in the presentation of their 
cause to the commission. However, while 
they are furthering their own financial in- 
terests, the general public has no advocate 
in the case. 

The individual consumer, generally 
speaking, has such small personal interest 
involved that he cannot afford to have 
counsel ever present to care for his interest. 
The consumer is not a participant in the 
trial of the case which involves his rights. 
For the most part, his voice is never heard 
before the commission. 
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A wide gulf separates the means em- 
ployed of finally arriving at schedules 
under the reciprocal trade agreements 
and the logrolling, with its utter dis- 
regard of national and consumer inter- 
ests, which has characterized the Con- 
gressional fixing of basic rates. 


HARMFUL PLANNING 


In closing, it may be of some interest 
roughly to sketch the evolution of 
those forms of national planning which 
have direct bearing upon international 
relations. Confining our attention to 
the postwar period, we may see three 
phases, blending into and closely af- 
fecting one another, during each of 
which certain interests and purposes 
are paramount. In our tariffs of 1922 
and 1930, in the N.R.A. and the 
A.A.A., and in roughly corresponding 
policies of the British, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, and other governments, 
we see the consequences of pressure- 
group action in the fancied interests of 
producers, whose desires are imagined 
to coincide with the interests of all the 
people. This pressure-group plan- 
ning, as has been earlier pointed out, 
results in those forms of emergency 
planning which seem to be dictated by 
the necessities of the momert in efforts 
to protect exchange and right an 
unfavorable balance of payments 
through such desperate devices as 
quotas, bilateral clearing arrange- 
ments, and exchange controls. From 
such soil grow rapidly the full-fledged 


programs for national self-sufficiency 
which are today such formidable ob- 
stacles to economic recovery and hu- 
man progress, and cover the world 
with the menace of militarism. 
Perhaps we may look forward to 
some effective international plan- 
ning in which consumer interests will 
be paramount. This will mark the 
day when international financial and 
economic relations will be definitely 
working for peace, regardless of the 
forms of domestic economic organiza- 
tion. The reciprocal trade agreements 
are a notable contribution to this new 
order, and they have been timed stra- 
tegically. The work of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization is wholly of 
this constructive variety. Much in 
the recent Van Zeeland report seems 
feasible and solely directed to these 
ends. The proposal for the creation 
of an International Commercial Or- 
ganization, contained in the experts’ 
report to the National Peace Confer- 
ence, would provide an instrumental- 
ity for consumers and producers to 
work together across international 
frontiers in providing a better deal all 
around as regards the movements in 
and the markets for capital and raw 
materials. In these ways we shall per- 
haps sometime learn, as Pope has put 
it, that 
Our mutual wants built mutual happiness; 
So from the first eternal order ran, 
And creature linked to creature, man to 
man. 
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The Consequences of Trade Barriers 


By Henry F. GRADY 


E HAVE seen in recent years 
, the development of governmen- 
tally applied trade barriers of a nature 
not dreamed of even in those periods of 
the past when nations were most ac- 
tively engaged in commercial warfare. 
Just as the instruments of military 
warfare have become more effective 
and deadly, so have the instruments of 
commercial warfare. 

The intensity and comprehensive- 
ness of international trade controls 
may be explained in large part by the 
growing supervision and direction of 
the economic affairs of countries by 
their governments. The movement has 
been due, first, to the rapid growth of 
industrialism, which has brought with 
it the necessity of varying degrees of 
government intervention on behalf of 
the worker and the consumer, and, 
second, to the strong growth in policies 
of nationalism as a result of the war 
and of postwar problems of adjustment. 


INTERNATIONAL AGGRESSION OF 
TOTALITARIAN STATES 


These two primary forces in the de- 
velopment of economic controls by 
government have found their extreme 
fulfillment in the totalitarian state. 
The totalitarian state is primarily na- 
tional socialism, but is usually accom- 
panied by a large element of interna- 
tional aggression. There is no absolute 
reason, in a philosophic sense, why 
national socialism should be aggressive 
with reference to other territories and 
other countries; but for various eco- 
nomic and political reasons inherent in 
present-day circumstances, totalitarian 
states are usually internationally ag- 
gressive. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the 
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ideologies of the totalitarian states, 
which reflect a complexity of national 
purpose and national aspiration. I 
wish simply to point out that in the 
working out of these purposes, inter- 
national trade controls have a most 
important, if not the most important, 
place. It might even be said that the 
technique of international trade control 
has been developed almost in the ratio 
to which the concept of the totalitarian 
state has been realized. It does not of 
course follow that a protective tariff 
system, reasonable and restrained, is a 
step in the direction of the totalitarian 
state, any more than it can be argued 
that if a man takes one drink he will get 
drunk. But if a man takes one drink, 
or even two drinks, he will always have 
good reason to be mindful of modera- 
tion as the precaution against a suffi- 
cient number to bring about a state of 
drunkenness. 

The relationship between high pro- 
tectionism and extreme economic na- 
tionalism was very convincingly pointed 
out by Professor Gustav Cassel in an 
address given in London before the 
Dunford House (Cobden Memorial) 
Association on May 10, 1934. High 
protectionism, he makes clear, is the 
straight road to controls of national 
economic life, as it involves controls 
of international trade which tend ul- 
timately to move in the direction of 
destroying democracy and building up 
national socialism. In this sense the 
Hull program of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments is intended, by checking the 
development of excessive protection- 
ism here and abroad, to maintain free 
economy and to preserve the capitalist 
system. 

As I have said, national socialism 
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does not necessarily mean interna- 
tionalaggression. ‘The degree to which 
aggression is involved seems to depend 
on the extent to which the country 
developing national socialism has within 
its boundaries or under its political 
control the resources of raw materials 
and food supply which it needs. The 
Soviet Union is an illustration of a 
country dedicated to national socialism 
which is rather generousiy supplied 
with such resources, and in which, at 
least at this time, the element of ag- 
gression toward territories or countries 
beyond its own domain is secondary. 
But as to the other countries which 
have carried and are carrying national 
socialism to its highest development, 
the fact that they are territorially ag- 
gressive has been only too clearly 
demonstrated by recent events. The 
essential cause is that the totalitarian 
concept of control of economic life by 
the government carries with it the 
concept of control of such raw mate- 
rials and territorial resources as it may 
regard essential to the fulfillment of its 
national desires. Where’the national 
territory is deficient in many such re- 
sources, the implications in respect of 
international aggression are obvious. 
We have witnessed in this generation 
the rise of a new kind of imperialism. 
In the policies of empire countries like 
Great Britain, France, and the Nether- 
lands, there has been some evidence of 
the liberalization of colonial political 
controls, though this liberalization has 
been somewhat neutralized by the ex- 
tension of preferential tariff systems. 
The new kind of imperial system goes 
strongly counter to the political liber- 
alization which has marked the policy 
of the older colonial empires in dealing 
with dependent areas. The new im- 
perialism is based on the purpose, not 
so much to take over undeveloped parts 
of the world (no longer available) and 
to exploit their resources, but rather to 


reach into sovereign countries and by 
annexation, or through various means 
of influence upon them which go to 
make of them essentially puppet states, 
to include them in a grandiose totali- 
tarian scheme. Consequently the at- 
titude of these countries to neighboring 
countries is peace-menacing, to say the 
least. 

It is because prevailing types of trade 
control are part of the armament of the 
aggressor and frequently the instru- 
ments for preliminary economic pene- _ 
tration into the coveted territory, that 
the abandonment of these instruments 
and the reéstablishment of the interna- 
tional economic and political system 
existing before the Great War would 
foster the concept of economic and 
commercial interdependence rather than 
the concept of national aggrandizement 
at the expense of the world’s well-being 
and peace. It is in this sense that the 
Hull program of trade agreements, 
which seeks the abandonment of these 
controls, is an instrument for peace. 


Evits or CLEARING AGREEMENTS 


One of the clearest and most logical 
developments which these extreme con- 
trols have manifested has been the 
making of so-called clearing agreements 
between pairs of countries in carrying 
out the purpose of bilateral balancing. 
Bilateral balancing and the insurance 
of payment for exports may be the 
first objective for the development of 
clearing agreements, but once the 
clearing-agreement technique has been 
developed, it quickly can and does 
become an instrument of economic 
coercion and the means of bringing 
about the economic dependence of the 
countries with whom the clearing 
agreements are made, particularly 
when those are smaller countries. 
These clearing agreements are instru- 
ments through which the trade, and to 
a degree the economic activities, of 
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other countries may be canalized to- 
ward the economically more powerful 
country making these agreements. 

In view of the uses of clearing agree- 
ments for controlling the economy of 
other nations, it should not be alto- 
gether surprising to find in certain in- 
stances an unwillingness to give up 
clearing agreements and the control of 
foreign exchange through which these 
agreements operate. To me, it is ob- 
vious that the clearing-agreement sys- 
tem, whatever the circumstances of its 
origin, has become an instrument for 
economic and financial control which 
offers a useful prelude to political con- 
trol. Obviously, one can only expect 
economic and financial demobilization 

where there is imtention to have 
political and military demobilization, 
and the demobilization of clearing 
agreements and similar trade-control 
methods is therefore closely related to 
the latter. Countries are either willing 
to participate in the rebuilding of the 
international financial and economic 
system, or they are not. If they are 
not, it is because they do not wish to be 
controlled by the political and eco- 
nomic rules which must be generally 
accepted and adhered to by all if ag- 
gression is to be checked and the world 
is to think and plan in terms of world 
interest and world progress. 


PURPOSE oF TraAprE-AGREEMENT 
PROGRAM 


A most powerful reason why this 
country should be strong for and en- 
thusiastic in its support of a movement 
such as the Hull program, lies in the 
fact that it has as its ultimate objective 
the securing of agreement among the 
countries of the world to carry on 
international business free of fetters 
and discriminations and without ul- 
terior political purpose. It is the ob- 
jective of this program that interna- 
tional trade shall be carried on not by 
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governments but by business in the 
interest of business itself, and in the 
interest of that type of international 
economic relations which is mutual in 
its benefits and on which a sound in- 
ternational economic order can be 
maintained. 

Perhaps to ask for this at the moment 
may seem like a voice crying in the 
wilderness, but gradually it is being 
more clearly heard all over the world, 
particularly where the aspiration for 
democracy still survives. Democracy 
and capitalism are essentially interna- 
tional. National socialism is in prac- 
tice anti-international. The people of 
this country need only take stock of the 
implications of this Administration’s 
trade policy to realize how important 
it is not to let selfish groups, either re- 
gional or industrial, defeat its purpose. 

To accomplish this purpose we must 
be prepared to go as far in reducing our 
own. barriers to the flow of our foreign 
trade as we possibly can, consistent 
with the maintenance of adequate safe- 
guards against upheaval in and serious 
injury to the protected domestic pro- 
ducers. But we must remember that 
this purpose is definitely not simply 
one of “saving the world.” It is es- 
sential for the purpose of saving our- 
selves, unless we want to look forward 
to ever increasing rigid controls upon 
our own production and economic 
activity as a whole, analogous to that 
of the totalitarian states. 


PRESENT Loss oF FOREIGN TRADE 


The loss of a large part of our foreign 
trade in the period since 1929 has 
already had important bearing on the 
status of our own national economy. 
It has also had a bearing on our 
own tendencies to control production, 
particularly agricultural production. 
These controls seem to me to have 
been necessary under the circum- 
stances, but would not be necessary if 
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TABLE 1—Untrep STATES Propucrion AND EXPORTS or SPECIFIED COMMODITIES 
IN 1929 anp 1937 








1929 1937 
ë F Ratio of Ratio of 
ommodity Unit exports to exports to 
jea Exports | produe- Produc- Exports | produc- 

aa tion tion tion 

(Per cent) (Per cent) 
Cotton (raw)..... 1000 bales} 14,828 | 7,581 51.1 18,746 6,028} 32.1 
Leaf tobacco..... 1000 Ibs. | 1,800,891 | 555,348 37.0 1,505,762 |'417,7593] 27.8 
WEG cu warsadenics 1000 Ibs. | 1,763,000 |829,398 | 47.0 787,493 1'13'7,000 17.4 
Rice... eee eee 1000 Ibs. | 1,149,000 | 315,441 27.4 1,500,000 {| 200,000 13.3 
Wheat and flour 1000 bu. 809,176 | 154,348 18.0 873,993 42,0007 4.8 
Apples. ......se. 1000 bu. 142,788 | 12,755 8.9 211,060 7 225 | 3.4 
Sulphur, crude ...| Tons 1,920,000 | 855,183 43.0 2,100,000* | 650,000 31.0 

Automobiles and 

trucks. ........ Number | 5,358,000 | 536,207 10.0 4,800,000 | 400,000 8.3 
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the circumstances were changed, and 
the circumstances are the status of our 
foreign trade. The economic pains 
that we have been suffering to a greater 
or less degree since 1929 are in consid- 
erable measure pains growing out of the 
inevitable adjustment of our produc- 
tion through loss of export outlets. 
These adjustments are important and 
far-reaching, and will have important 
and far-reaching consequences unless 
we can fully rehabilitate our trade. 
The study of the percentages of cer- 
tain of our basic products, particularly 
agricultural products, which normally 
have depended on export trade, will 
give some idea of the inevitable effect 
on prices, markets, and income in 
those large areas where these products 
originate. I am referring particularly 
to raw cotton, tobacco, lard, rice, 
wheat and flour, and other commod- 
ities. The ratio of our exports to pro- 
duction of these commodities in 1929 
ranged from 20 per cent to over 50 
per cent. Owing to the loss of expert 
outlets, the ratio of exports of these 
commodities to production in 1937 was 
reduced to a range of about 12 to 30 


per cent. You have a clear picture in 
Table 1 of what has been happening 
in this regard. 


ForrIGN TRADE VERSUS 
REGIMENTATION 


This table of course reflects drought 
conditions and production control as 
well as diminished foreign purchasing 
power; it clearly indicates, however, 
that the alternative to restoring mar- 
kets abroad for normal production is 
the indefinite perpetuation and intensi- 
fication of production control in some 
form or other. It is inevitable, as 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace said 
in 1934, that “America Must Choose.” 
What she must choose is a relatively 
free economy or a relatively regi- 
mented economy. Lack of normal 
trade outflow, from whatever cause it 
may come—whether because of our 
own restrictions on imports which de- 
stroy the capacity of other countries 
to buy our products, or because of the 
far-reaching import restrictions of our 
normal customers—shows clearly in its 
consequences that the incidence of for- 
eign trade control on our own economy 


Tur CONSEQUENCES 


is to move us in the direction of regi- 
mentation. We have not gone far, in 
my opinion, in the direction of regi- 
mentation, but I am sure we should have 
to go far if we were to abandon the policy 
of trade liberalization and move in the 
opposite direction toward foreign trade 
restriction, as some would have us do. 

It seems to me that either one side 
or the other of this question must be 
taken. Those who do not like regi- 
mentation must do everything in their 
power to work toward the revival of 
our foreign trade, which involves the 
giving of leadership in the world for the 
reduction of world trade barriers, in- 
cluding the demobilization of the newer 
forms of trade-control technique. ‘Those 
who are not prepared to do this must 
frankly face the alternative. Efforts 
to restrict our Import trade, whether by 
tariffs or import excise taxes, will in- 
evitably lead to far-reaching production 
controls and regimentation. We are 
dealing here with a situation where one 
or two drinks may well lead to drunken- 
ness. Those who lightly talk of the 
desirability of economic self-sufficiency 
and political and economic isolationism 
do not realize that policies directed to 
the achievement of such ends must lead 
us along the pathways of those coun- 
tries which, because of resources more 
limited than ours, have gone much 
farther in the direction of totalitarian- 
ism than necessity would force us in the 
beginning. Atthesame time, the forces 
in the world which now lean toward the 
totalitarian philosophy would receive 
great impetus from our accepting, even 
if only by implication, belief in the 
ultimate supremacy of totalitarianism, 
and this in turn would force us farther 
and faster along the same path. 


EXPORT AND Import Ratios 
The advocates of national self-suf- 
ficiency speak scornfully of the “‘sniall 
percentage” of our production which 
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normally goes mto export. They say, 
“What is 10 per cent?” which is the 
figure usually accepted. Of course it 
should be remembered that 10 per cent 
is merely an average. The figures I 
have given, showing that exports of 
certain of our important products nor- 
mally range from 20 to 50 per cent of 
output, must be borne in mind as a 
qualification of that 10 per cent. But 
those who argue that this 10 per cent is 
small and of no particular benefit to 
our industry and agriculture might be 
asked, What about the corresponding 
percentage for dutiable imports, which 
on many important products are nor- 
mally far below 10 per cent? Table 
2 shows that on many items upon which 
there has been strong agitation against 
duty reductions, the ratio of imports 
to production is a small percentage, in 
some cases less than 1 per cent. 

Industries where imports are less 
than 1 per cent have been responsible 
in recent months for aggressive drives 
to eliminate even the small percentage 
of imports which now come in. Some 
of the spokesmen for the shoe industry 
have advocated complete embargoes of 
imports, even though the domestic in- 
dustry now enjoys over 99 per cent of 
the domestic market. 

The arguments used by the shoe 
industry are the arguments used by a 
number of industrial and other pro- 
ducers. At the recent hearings on the 
proposed trade agreement with the 
United Kingdom, the argument was 
constantly made that imports fully 
displace domestic production and that 
in the interest of industrial and agricul- 
tural activity the imports should be 
further restricted or eliminated. The 
arguments made by these and similar 
groups, if accepted literally and acted 
upon, would result in embargoes on 
almost every commodity imported. 

Individual producing units seem to 
find it difficult to take a national point 
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TABLE 2—Unrtep STATES PRODUCTION AND Imports OF SPECIFIED COMMODITIES IN 
RECENT YEARS 
United ; Hato of 

Commodity Year Unit States Imports HOE Ont Lo 

: production 

production (Per cent) 
Buttars on ash oie a ei ci er 1937 Lb. 1,611,395,000 10,259,712 64 
Creamin yey es ES 1937 Gal. 980,000,0005 136,622 .O1 
CAE 5s reat earner await 1936 Head 16,176,000 $41,799 2.11 
Hams, shoulders, and bacon?..| 1936 | Lb. 3,900,000,000 | 26,009,706 .67 
COM s 6staeveataser emule 1937 Bushel %,644,995,000 86,286,761 3.26 
Cotton cloth................ 1987 Sq. yd. 8,500,000,000° | 143,889,852 1.69 
Wool cloth. ............ 0000. 19387 | Lb. 250,000,000 5,603,492 2 GA 
SHOES oferta a Ble AG Gas sans 1937 Pair 411,000,000° 3,810,000 .93 
Cemento 6%4-Adi hate vedas 1937 Barrel 116,475,000 1,779,000 1.53 
Softwood lumber............ 1936 | M feet 20,000,000 580,000 2.90 
Machine-made wool rugs .... . 1935 | Sq. yd. 58,684,000 915,455 1.56 
Plate Glassiwsscs tend seueews 1937 | Sq. ft. 192,592,600 2,059,833 1.07 
Window glass............... 1937 Lb. 936,966,000 46,055,740 4.92 


® Imports of hams, shoulders, and bacon: 1937—47,358,280 pounds—$12,975,337. 
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of view and to accept in practice what 
they must know to be true—that their 
well-being is inextricably tied up with 
national well-being. The destruction 
of our import industry would cor- 
respondingly affect our export indus- 
tries, as we must have learned from 
our experience with the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff Act. We would, if these argu- 
ments of the extreme protectionists 
were effective, wipe out even the small 
percentage of imports given as exam- 
ples in Table 2. Such action would 
destroy a substantial part of our foreign 
trade. This would inevitably carry us 
farther than we have yet gone along 
the road of economic isolationism and 
regimentation, and would cause wrenches 
in our economic system beyond those 
we have so far experienced. 

The self-sufficiency movement, from 
whatever source the drive for it comes, 
must mean the intensifying of those 
problems of adjustment with which we 
have in recent years been seeking to 
cope. The movement toward self- 
containment is fraught with pain and 
distress. If the counter movement of 


moderation, represented by the trade- 
agreements program, should be nulli- 
fied by the pressure of extreme protec- 
tionism, we should be forced into 
something that would take on the 
proportions of an industrial revolution. 


POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS 


But not only would the economic 
adjustments be far-reaching and detri- 
mental because of their effect on 
the standard of living, but the political 
implications would be equally serious. 
The first step in economic regimen- 
tation is the drastic restriction of 
international trade. ‘The next step is 
“four-year plans” similar to those of 
Germany and the Soviet Union. Pro- 
duction controls and production sub- 
stitution under Government supervision 
would be necessary. We know how 
far we had to go in the war period, 
when, because of the conflict in Europe, 
the type and the direction of our 
foreign trade were drastically changed. 
When we ourselves got into the war, 
governmental controls of economic life 
were greatly increased. Basic changes 
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in our international trade policies, or 
what comes to the same thing, the 
practical elimination of our foreign 
trade, would have much the same effect 
on our economy as a state of war. We 
sought quickly to return to a peace- 
time basis after the Armistice, but if 
governmental controls are highly de- 
veloped as a result of an isolationist 
policy, we would move cumulatively 
in the direction of controls rather than 
from them, and in a few years would 
have an economy not unlike that of the 
totalitarian states, whatever differ- 
ences there would probably be with 
regard to ideology. It is doubtless 
true that a totalitarian state established 
here would differ in -complexion and 
motivation from those abroad, but in 
the economic working out it would not 
be essentially different. 


SPECIFIC EFFECTS OF [SoLATIONISM 


To be specific with reference to the 
effect of isolationism on our types of 
production now dependent on export 
outlets, we have only to think of the 
changes that would inevitably occur 
in those sections of the country whose 
economy now depends on the normal 
sale of important percentages of their 
product abroad. Under Government 
direction they would continue to cut 
down the output of those commodities 
which they can no longer in full meas- 
ure sell abroad. A drop of raw cotton 
exports from 51.1 per cent of produc- 
tion in 1929 to 32.1 per cent in 1937 
reflects the partial bringing about of 
this adjustment in the cotton states. 
Substitution of other crops, or what is 
called diversification, would affect other 
areas of the country which supplied 
their products to the cotton states 
when the cotton states did not have to 
diversify, because of their export out- 
lets. New England, the Middle West, 
and the Pacific Coast agricultural pro- 
ducers would be affected in their 
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domestic markets as well as in their 
export markets. The northern and 
midwestern industrial sections would 
find industrial migrations taking place 
in increasing numbers to areas for- 
merly occupied in producing for export. 

The consequence of these changes 
growing out of the loss of normal ex- 
port outlets for surplus production 
would be drastic. What would pro- 
ducers do to compensate for lost 
markets abroad and at home? They 
would look to the Government to guide 
them in the direction of their forced 
new developments as well as to create 
employment for the displaced labor. 
What would the Pacific Coast do, with 
the foreign markets for its fruits greatly 
diminished or lost, together with out- 
lets in the domestic markets lost as a 
result of stimulated competitive pro- 
duction of its agricultural specialties 
elsewhere? Would trees be pulled out 
wholesale? This would, if it hap- 
pened, not only put the Government 
in the business of increased planning of 
production but also make necessary the 
creation of employment through Gov- 
ernment works of various kinds. The 
necessity for the creation of employ- 
ment might carry the Government into 
self-liquidating enterprises as it con- 
templated the impossibility of alterna- 
tive activity for employment creation 
which would indefinitely postpone 
budget balancing. 

What would happen to our large 
ports that would find their activities 
decimated as a result of loss of com- 
merce, and to shipping and all the allied 
activities that create a seaport metrop- 
olis? There would inevitably be re- 
distribution of population, perhaps not 
unlike that necessitated by the de- 
struction of areas by hurricane and flood. 


EARNEST CONSIDERATION NEEDED 


It is not hard to multiply the pos- 
sibilities of change and adjustment in- 
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volved in the inevitable results of 
foreign-trade destruction. No impor- 
tant group in this country wishes to see 
the things happen that I have said have 
been happening and will continue to 
happen if our foreign trade is not 
rehabilitated, or is actually destroyed, 
but some groups seem to be blindly 
pursuing objectives which if attained 
will accomplish those things which few 
of us desire. There are many eco- 
nomic problems facing this country, 
and upon these we should concentrate 
the best thinking of which we are 
capable; but there is no problem more 
pressing than that of our international 
economic relations. To the same and 
careful study of this problem, with all 
its implications, those competent in 
economic matters must direct their 
earnest attention. 

On the ground of sound business and 
domestic prosperity as well as on the 
ground of the economic and political 


implications of excessive protectionism 
and the philosophy of isolationism, as 
well as on the broader ground of at- 
tempting to check what are clearly 
destructive economic and political 
tendencies in the world, the program of 
trade agreements under the leadership 
of Secretary Hull is highly constructive 
and seems, despite the opposition of 
aggressive, selfish groups, to be sup- 
ported by the country as a whole 
without reference to political affilia- 
tions. 

It is primarily in this sense that the 
Hull program interests the workers for 
world peace. ‘Trade barriers as such 
are irritants, and a cause of those fric- 
tions and trade rivalries which may 
lead to war, but this factor is far less 
important than the relation of trade- 
control technique to national aggres- 
sion. The Hull program seeks to lead 
the world toward economic demobiliza- 
tion and peace. 


Henry F. Grady, Ph.D., is vice-chairman of the 
United States Tariff Commission, Washington, D. C.; 
chief of Trade Agreements Division, Department of 
State; chairman of the Commiitee for Reciprocity In- 
formation in connection with the work on the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements; professor of international trade and 
dean of the College of Commerce, University of Cali- 
fornia; trade adviser to the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce; and chairman of the Foreign Commerce As- 
sociation. He is author of “British War Finance, 
1914-19” (1927) and (with Robert M. Carr) “The 
Port of San Francisco” (1933). 


Trade Barriers and Their Consequences 


By Grorce Fort Miiton 


| ee us consider together some of the 

long-run affirmative values of the 
program by which the United States 
Government is now seeking, through 
trade agreements, to eliminate or 
lessen trade barriers between our 
country and the rest of the world. 

In undertaking to discuss these mat- 
ters, I do so not so much as an official 
of the State Department, not as a 
tariff economist, but as an editor whose 
avocation for years has been to dabble 
in the study of our American history. 
The longer I have done so, the less 
certain have I felt that stmple state- 
ments, fetching phrases, or mellifluous 
maxims have great merit as formulas 
for solving the complex problems af- 
fecting our world. This growing dis- 
trust of the glamour of the glib leads 
me to urge how important it is that we 
approach the emergent problems of 
the times with a proper sense of intelli- 
gent humility. I am not urging any 
espousal of a “shrinking violet” type 
of humility, but rather a militant hu- 
mility which, while positive in charac- 
ter, always recognizes the many un- 
suspected personal limitations which 
constrain and hamper any man’s 
search for the facts and the truth be- 
hind the facts. 

In making this suggestion I am at 
once mindful how consistently Secre- 
tary Hull maintains such a course. 
Never has it been my lot to know any 
other man so personally disinterested, 
so sincerely sympathetic to the ideas 
and views, hopes and fears, of other 
men-—the meek along with the mighty 
—so scrupulously searching his own 
heart and mind for flaws and weak- 
nesses, as is Cordell Hull. This basic 


candor, this strong simplicity, this 
demonstrated devotion of purpose and 
of life, has made him one of Amer- 
ica’s great exemplars of intelligent 
humility. 

Among the various elements of Sec- 
retary Hull’s policy of economic ap- 
peasement, let me call particular at- 


-tention to his trade-agreements pro- 
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gram. J am not going to talk about 
specific items on any of the agree- 
ments, whether past, present, or fu- 
ture—neither about shoes nor ships 
nor sealing wax nor cabbages nor 
kings. But I do want to suggest some 
important implications of the pro- 
gram. 

At this immediate moment our 
world seethes and ferments with heats 
and tensions that shock and alarm us 
all. This makes many say that it 
would be better for this country to 
erect high walls all about its borders, 
so as to shut out the emotions and the 
ideas and the hopes—and the trade— 
of the rest of the world. But what- 
ever may be the psychic stresses 
abroad, I believe it a fundamental 
truth that it is economically impossi- 
ble for the United States to isolate it- 
self from the rest of the world. 


FARMERS AFFECTED By Loss 
or Exports 


No further proof is needed of this 
than a consideration of what isolation 
would do—nay, has done—to the 
American farmer. In 1929 it was fig- 
ured that the total crop land in use in 
this country was about 360,000,000 
acres. Of this total acreage, that de- 
voted to four crops—cotton, tobacco, 
wheat, and corn—amounted to about 
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210,000,000 acres, or 58 per cent. In 
the case of each of these four crops, 
there was each normal year a substan- 
tial production above the effective 
domestic demand. So exports ran 
from 63 per cent in the case of cotton 
to 27 per cent in the case cf lard, an 
export dependent on the feeding of 
corn to hogs. Thus, a major part of 
our American crop acreage was vitally 
bound to the maintenance of adequate 
export markets for four farm crops. 

What has happened to our economy 
following 1929 rivets and reinforces 
this fact. The Smoot-Hawley Tariff 
of 1930—-certainly in its results quite 
as much a “Tariff of Abominations” 
as was the act passed a century before 
—had the alleged and politically pa- 
raded purpose of helping agriculture. 
This it undertook to do by giving the 
farmer tariffs on things he exported; 
but it effected its real purpose by put- 
ting sky-high tariffs on manufactured 
goods. This so dammed the channels 
of our foreign trade that the other na- 
tions of the world could no longer buy 
our goods with their goods, and so 
were forced to erect Chinese walls 
against our exports. This dealt our 
farmers a knock-out blow. 

Then it was that our live exports 
could no longer be sent abroad in ac- 
customed quantities, and what still 
trickled out went at pauper prices. 
Live exports died, but inasmuch as 
our farmers kept on using their land 
for their accustomed crops, these dead 
exports became live surpluses, prices 
sagged, and tens of thousands of farm- 
ers went bankrupt. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL 
NECESSITATED 


This catastrophe to farm income and 
agricultural prosperity had the cus- 
tomary effect. Whenever the growers 
of an important export crop lose their 
foreign markets, the immediate dis- 


tress creates an emergency which 
forces the Government to step in to 
subsidize the affected group. And 
whenever the Federal Government 
pays out subsidies, it soon insists on 
reducing and controlling the affected 
crop. This means that Washington 
must tell the individual farmer what 
he may do. From a short-run stand- 
point, the merit of this course is be- 
yond argument; without such control, 
without the retirement from the grow- 
ing of a particular crop of a large part 
of the acreage devoted to it, the Fed- 
eral Treasury would be wrecked by the 
volume of subsidy drain. 

Yet when land is retired, people are 
likewise retired. What is to be done 
with these casualties of surplus and 
subsidy? The pressure of the dispos- 
sessed and disinherited from the land 
occasions the great pools of cheap 
labor in the agricultural South and 
West, an ever present fact which it is 
sought legislatively to counter by such 
devices as the N.R.A. and the wage 
and hour bill, but which seldom yields 
permanently to such legalistic but un- 
realistic devices. On the contrary, 
only the socially intelligent solution of 
the problem of agricultural surpluses 
can do this further job. 

One control invites another. When 
the Southern farmer is forced to stop 
planting cotton on half his farm, he is 
likely to put that half into dairying, 
thus dealing a blow to the farmer of 
the Middle West. Every primary 
blow has innumerable secondary reac- 
tions. Security departs. There are 
increased bloc demands on the Gov- 
ernment, more and more mutually 
cancellatory subsidies and prohibi- 
tions and frustrations. 

The consequence of such a course is 
catastrophic to the democratic proc- 
cess, and tends to make the consent of 
the people a sham and an illusion. 
How much better it would be for such 
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problems to be treated by doing some- 
thing realistic about the surpluses, 
that is to say, by finding export mar- 
kets for them again! 

What has been said about the farm 
program is applicable, in substantially 
the same formula, to our industry and 
our economy in general. We are in 
tremendous need of an increase in the 
volume and the velocity of our inter- 
change of goods and services with 
other nations. Our domestic prosper- 
ity depends upon this. This is the 
path by which our free economy can 
best be preserved. 

So far as concerns our national econ- 
omy, still another point needs empha- 
sis, namely, the great tmportance of 
the trade-agreements program, and 
the domestic prosperity it would in- 
duce, to the general effort that must 
be made to maintain and expand the 
area of free economy in our nation. 


MAINTENANCE OF Frem Economy 


In practically every country of the 
world, there are now being maintained 
at least two economies. One is a pri- 
vate property economy, based upon 
the interchange of goods and services 
between private producers, under the 
incentive of the profit motive. Such 
an economy in large measure estab- 
lishes its balance by its own equilib- 
rium of forces. In making this state- 
ment I except the effect of adminis- 
tered prices, and so forth, because I 
am aware that one must apply to this 
field, as to so many others, that French 
axiom, “No general statement is 
wholly true, including this one.” 
Even so, the self-equilibrating forces 
of such an economy have shown an 
often surprising strength. 

At the same time, the distresses of 
the postwar and depression decades 
caused nearly every nation to set up a 
rival economy, the balances wherein 
came as the result of conscious plan, 
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order, design, and discipline. Such 
plans approached their ultimates in 
the deliberate autarchic dictatorships. 
In these, regimentation proceeded to 
such a point that free economy lin- 
gered in mere vestigial form or be- 
came only a memory. 

By and large, the democracies of the 
world, deeply attached to the root 
ideas of personal liberty, economic 
freedom, and government through the 
consent and participation of the peo- 
ple, undertook reluctantly, and merely 
as a matter of emergency, to substi- 
tute a controlled for a free economy, 
even only in part. So, as temporarily 
demanding tensions relaxed, the demo- 
cratic peoples have increasingly hoped 
for the restoration, within valid limits, 
of the former area of free economy. 

But any such zone of business 
freedom depends primarily upon the 
general health of the socio-economic 
structure. A diffused and pervasive 
prosperity is indispensable to its main- 
tenance. Thereforeoneofthemostim- 
portant points possible about the res- 
toration of our foreign trade is that the 
consequent domestic prosperity will 
enable us, here in the United States, 
to resist the tendency toward the nar- 
rowing of the limits of our free econ- 
omy. Most of us would concede that 
there are certain essential and socially 
requisite public controls which must 
be made the outer circumference of the 
area of free action. None the less, if 
we are to have the right sort of Amer- 
ica, lt is of the greatest importance 
that this outer circumference, within 
which our economic and social life has 
no governmental regulations, interfer- 
ences, controls, competitions, prohibi- 
tions, or interpositions of other types, 

‘be as large as possible. 

Now this does not mean any preach- 
ment of a static society, a frozen econ- 
omy, a people under the unchanging 
laws of the Medes and the Persians. 
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As Justice Holmes so well put it, 
“change is the law of life.” To this 
he might well have added the corollary 
that “society must cushion the shock 
of change.” The two statements go 
together, and if we are to have an evo- 
lutionary rather than a revolutionary 
society, both must be heeded and em- 
ployed. 

Jt does seem to me, however, that 
the best path to the prosperity essen- 
tial to attaining the ends I have de- 
scribed is the restoration of an ade- 
quate foreign trade. By this means 
we can make an essential contribution 
to restoring our internal economic 
equilibrium; we can take away the ex- 
cuse for regimentation; we cen protect 
and defend our economic and political 
freedom. Such a course, I repeat, is 
more than a path to prosperity— it is 
a path to the preservation of the demo- 
cratic process. 


RELATION OF PROSPERITY to PEACE 


Now let me turn to one further 
thing—the relation of our American 
policy to the peace of the world. In 
considering this phase of the subject, 
the major premise is bound to be that 
the world can have little real hope for a 
valid and enduring peace unless there 
shall come to it a general and per- 
vasive prosperity. By prosperity I do 
not mean the turbulent upswing of the 
stock market for the enrichment of 
speculators; not the prosperity of one 
class or one country out of the toil and 
privation of another. I mean that 
every social group, every nation, shall 
have the opportunity to secure a suf- 
ficient fund of goods and services for 
the adequate minimal satisfactions of 
its people. 

Can there be a pervasive prosper- 
ity? Raw materials and machines 
exist, technical skills are abundant; all 
we need in addition is so to adapt our 
social machinery that it can and will 


transform a potential plenty 1 
reality. 

Let me add that there is no s 
ple way to do this. Neither fasci 
communism, syndicalism, anarchi 
nor any of the perennially para 
simple panaceas provides the ansv 
Neither do we need to have sc 
sharp, sudden, catastrophic shock 
effect the change. Rather, it ` 
come only through the interaction 
a great variety of factors, and a s 
ficient length of time for the shock 
change to be cushioned, 


Tsotation Leaps to War 


Of one thing we can be certa 
Plenty cannot ‘come by isolati 
Within a nation, no region or gr 
can attain as great an economic pI 
perity and political stability by 
sulating itself against all other regi 
and groups as it can by wholehear 
and determined coöperation. In t 
same way, no nation can gain nea 
as much from the shining pride of : 
lation as it can from active associat 
in the great family of nations. 

Therefore we can say that the m 
important fact before the world toc 
is that we do have the opportunity 
choose which path it shall take. ( 
path leads downward. This is 
path of self-containment, or awtar 
It is based upon isolation, upon 
fatuous feeling that each nation m 
be sufficient unto itself; must prod 
all of the commodities and serv! 
which people require; must erec 
towering wall against receiving fr 
other nations any goods, servi 
ideas, friendships, or peace. 

Such a program is based on a Į 
losophy of less and less, rather tl 
more and more. Its pursuit leads 
evitably to the decline of the liv 
levels of the people. Such a ca 
leads directly to projectiles in plac 
prosperity; hate instead of happin: 
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war instead of welcome. Itis not pos- 
sible for the lowered living levels of 
great peoples, for the increasing priva- 
tions with their generations of fears, 
insecurities, psychic unrests, and emo- 
tional revolts, to have any other out- 
come than the precipitation of a great 
and tragic war of the world. 

The other road is upward—away 
from this dire impending doom. It is 
the path of peace—of peace achieved 
upon the bedrock foundation of pros- 
perity for every group, every class, 
every race, every nation. Such pros- 
perity would decrease the psychic ten- 
sions, mollify the emotional stresses, 
persuade and induce the distressed na- 
tions to collaborate in a new world 


AT 


order. With rising standards of liv- 
ing and diminishing hatreds, fears, 
and insecurities, there would surely 
come those new political arrange- 
ments needed for the maintenance 
of peace. 

Let me close with a quotation. Sec- 
retary Hull said, months ago, that 


the economic well-being of peoples is the 
greatest single protection against civil 
strife, large armaments, war. Economic 
isolation and military force go hand in 
hand. A people employed and in a state of 
reasonable comfort is not a people among 
whom class struggles, militarism and war 
can thrive. But a people driven to des- 
peration by want and misery 1s at all times 
a threat to peace. 


George Fort Milton, editor of The Chattanooga 
News, Chattanooga, Tennessee, recently completed 
a half-year’s assignment as special assistant to 
the Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. He 
was national publicity director of the presidential 
campaign of Wilkam G. McAdoo, 1923-1924, and 
chairman of the Southern Commission on the Study 
of Lynching, 1980-1984. He is author of “The Age 
of Hate—Andrew Johnson and the Radicals” (1930), 
and “The Eve of Conflict—Stephen A. Douglas and 


the Needless War” (1934). 


A Critique of the Trade Agreements Program 


By Wittram R. CASTLE 


HERE is no question that the idea 

inspiring the reciprocal trade 
agreements, that of freeing the channels 
of world trade, is wholly laudable. 
Few people will claim that there were 
no inequities and exaggerated rates in 
the last American tariff act. Everyone 
will admit that it is essential to break 
down the embargoes and quotas 
imposed by other countries, all of 
which are strangling trade. Most fair- 
minded people will admit that the 
trade agreements may well rectify 
some of these inequities. It is un- 
doubtedly true, also, that the negotia- 
tion of the various agreements has im- 
proved understanding and has some- 
times increased good will between the 
United States and the nations con- 
cerned. Here, I think, we close the 
record of the undeniable benefits to the 
United States which may come from 
the agreements. 


QUESTIONABLE BENEFITS 


There is another region of asserted 
benefits which is a little more nebulous. 
The proponents of the agreements 
have much to say about the improved 
method of tariff making. Everyone 
would agree that, theoretically, a bet- 
ter tariff could be written by a nonpar- 
tisan commission, working steadily and 
without haste, with the constant ad- 
vice of experts, than by the House of 
Representatives working under pres- 
sure, pulled one way and another by 
various selfish interests. Even so, 
however, it must be admitted that the 
old method, now so much decried, has 
seemed to be fairly successful through- 
out the course of our history. But no- 
body would dare to assert that the 
bodies which today draw up the trade 
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agreements are nonpartisan, or even 
bipartisan. The members of the 
Trade Agreements Section of the De- 
partment of State, some seventy in 
number, are not even under Civil Serv- 
ice regulations. The negotiators are 
almost all Democrats with precon- 
ceived ideas of what is wanted, and 
generally with little or no practical 
knowledge. This is no more scientific - 
determination of tariff than is the old 
pulling and hauling in Congress. 
Therefore, the supposed improvement 
in method is largely illusory. 

The general most-favored-nation 
principle has been repeatedly declared 
the ideal in the conduct of interna- 
tionaltrade. ‘This I believe to be true. 
Tt puts all nations on an equal basis in 
their trade with any single country. 
It simplifies everything and does away 
with the probability of disputes. All 
serious economic conferences of recent 
years have come out strongly for the 
principle. The other theory of trade, 
that based on reciprocal treaties, also 
has its warm advocates and has much 
to recommend it. Under this theory, 
A gives special concessions to B in re- 
turn for similar advantages granted 
him. This action is simple and under- 
standable in the single case, although a 
world covered with a network of bi- 
lateral treaties would be a little hard 
to find one’s way around in. 

Under the trade-agreements pro- 
gram the American Government com- 
bines the two principles, in the ap- 
parent belief that it is possible thus to 
secure the benefits of both. If you 
combine yellow and blue paint in order 
to make the yellow more radiant and 
the blue more translucent, you only 
succeed in producing green, which is 
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not at all what you wanted. When A 
agrees to cut his price on eggs to B if 
B will cut his price on ham to A, and 
then A, in the pure goodness of his 
heart, reduces his price on eggs to the 
rest of the alphabet without asking or 
getting any return benefit from any- 
body except B, it ought to be clear that 
he is injuring himself and that he is a 
very poor business man. Yet this is 
precisely what the United States does, 
to its own detriment, every time it 
negotiates a trade agreement. Gov- 
ernment statements are drawn, I am 
afraid, with the intention of obscuring 
this plain fact. For example, it is al- 
ways said that in extending to other 
nations the benefits extended to B, 
these other nations agree to accord the 
United States general most-favored- 
nation treatment. This sounds less 
important when one realizes that the 
other nations do it anyhow, and that 
they give us no specific advantage 
whatever as a result of the new treaty. 


HARMFUL EFFECTS 


There are certain ways, also, in 
which the trade agreements are posi- 
tively harmful to the country. One, 
and perhaps the most important, al- 
though the hardest to define, is that 
they constitute another blow at our 
balanced system of government, plac- 
ing unwarranted power in the hands of 
the Executive. Inasmuch as tariff 
legislation is a revenue measure, it js 
very doubtful whether Congress had 
any constitutional right to transfer its 
duties to the shoulders of the Presi- 
dent. The Trade Agreement law, 
however, is so written that it is prac- 
tically impossible to bring any suit 
which would permit the Supreme 
Court to pass on the constitutionality 
of the measure. 

Along this same line—in fact, part 
of the same argument-—it is surely un- 
democratic to refuse to submit the 


agreementsto Congress. Theargument 
is that Congress might object, might 
refuse to accept this or that agreement, 
and that the country would be the 
loser. This might happen, and I have 
no doubt it is sincerely believed by 
Administration forces, although per- 
sonally I feel that no good agreements 
would be rejected, especially if the de- 
cision was by a majority of both houses 
of Congress, rather than by two-thirds 
of the Senate. But if some agreements 
should be rejected, what of it? When 
have we accepted the dictum in demo- 
cratic America that the representatives 
of the people must be wrong if they dis- 
agree with the conclusions of a few in- 
dividuals appointed by the President, 
especially when those individuals are 
bigoted adherents of one party—even 
of one special group within the party? 
The fact that the Administration is un- 
willing to permit Congress to review 
decisions which up to now it has always 
been specifically the duty of Congress 
to make, comes close to being proof 
that the wisdom of the decisions is open 
to doubt, rather than that Congress is 
stupid or dishonest. Any law which 
discredits any essential feature of 
democratic government is in the end 
dangerous to the nation. 


CONTRARY To Domestic POLICY 


It is difficult to explain how anyone 
can praise and support the reciprocal 
trade agreements and at the same time 
claim to be equally in accord with the 
domestic policy of the Administration. 
The two are incompatible. In fact, 
the domestic policy seems almost de- 
signed to prevent the agreements from 
being of any value to the United States. 
Trade is, as the Secretary of State 
keeps pointing out, a two-way proposi- 
tion. He is right in insisting that we 
must import if we want to export, but 
he does not so clearly realize that we 
also must sell if we want to buy. 
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Theoretically, the agreements are 
meant to bring about just such an 
equilibrium. Butifa nation lowers its 
import duties on wheat or cotton in re- 
turn for a lower American tariff on 
cement, for example, we not only auto- 
matically lower our cement tariff to 
the whole world without equivalent 
advantages, but we may not be able 
to sell any wheat or cotton, for the 
reason that domestic policy has so 
_ raised the cost of production that the 
foreign nations cannot afford to buy. 

In his letter to Senator Harrison op- 
posing what was apparently a friendly 
proposal for a Congressional investiga- 
tion into the effects of the trade-agree- 
ments program, Mr. Hull said, “When 
we shut off imports we shut off foreign 
markets for our industrial and agricul- 
tural surpluses.” With the reserva- 
tion that nobody wants to shut off all 
our imports, this is a true statement; 
but what the Secretary ignores is the 
fact that the domestic policies of his 
own Government are making this ex- 
port of “industrial and agricultural 
surpluses” extremely difficult. For 
this reason it is often true that the sup- 
posed American advantage from these 
agreements is wholly illusory, not 
through any fault or intention of the 
Department of State, but because of 
conflicting policy in other sections of 
the Government. It is a tragic but 
true fact that with all their idealism, 
the pacts are bringing little or no ad- 
vantage to the United States. 


COMPARATIVE Trape FIGURES 


Enthusiastic proponents of the trade 
agreements will counter by quoting the 
figures for January 1938 as compared 
with those of January 1937. During 
January 1937 we imported goods for 
consumption to the amount of $228,- 
681,909 and exported to the sum of 
$217,948,910. We were in the red, al- 
though this is not necessarily a dan- 


gerous temporary condition in interna- 
tional trade. During January 1938 
we imported only to the amount of 
$163,525,724, whereas we exported 
$286,137,509. In other words, we im- 
creased our exports by 31.3 per cent, 
and decreased our imports by 28.5 per 
cent. ‘This is, of course, hailed by the 
Department of State as a triumph of 
the trade agreements. Let us examine 
the figures a little more closely. Our 
increase in exports proves to be only 
19.7 per cent to the countries with 
which we have trade agreements, 
whereas it is 35.7 per cent to the non- 
agreement countries. As to imports, 
we find that what we bought from non- 
agreement countries decreased 32.3 
per cent in contrast to the 21.1 per cent 
decrease from the agreement countries. 

I am not giving these percentages 
to prove anything against the trade 
agreements, because it stands to rea- 
son that figures for only one month 
are an unfair test. They prove noth- 
ing specific one way or the other. That 
is why I quote them, since these and 
similar figures are constantly used by 
Government economists to support 
their preconceived theses. In general, 
these figures prove only what should 
be clear to everyone, that interna- 
tional trade goes up and down with 
prosperity and adversity, that we im- 
ported a lot less this last January be- 
cause we were hard up, that we sold 
abroad more this year than last be- 
cause many other nations are better 
off than we are. 

Furthermore, the figures, when ana- 
lyzed, indicate no permanent trend. 
The increase in our exports was largely 
due to heavier sales of wheat-—Canada 
and the Argentine both had poor crops 
last year—and to greatly augmented 
sales of war materials. If we honestly 
live up to the good neighbor policy, 
which has been the guiding policy of 
this country since George Washing- 
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ton, we must hope that neither condi- 
tion is permanent—-that Canada and 
the Argentine may once more have 
good crops, and that the demand for 
war supplies may rapidly decrease. 


Isouation Not DESIRED 


It has become the fashion to say that 
all who oppose the trade agreements 
are isolationists. ‘This is absurd on 
the face of it. The fact that we can- 
not admit that an increase in inter- 
national trade brought about by a 
particular method is the only sure 
safeguard of world peace, does not 
prove that we are not interested in 
the growth of international trade. As 
a matter of fact, we are all just as keen 
to increase this trade as is Mr. Hull, 
and we know as well as he that we can- 
not always keep selling unless we are 
willing to buy. Most of us are just as 
sure as he is that there should be a re- 
examination of our tariff policy. I, for 
one, want it done scientifically and im- 
partially, not by academic experts 
solely, but after taking into considera- 
tion also the views of practical men of 
affairs. 

We all should demand, furthermore, 
that in changing our foreign trade pol- 
icles the Government take into ac- 
count its own domestic policies, and 
make clear that if we are to have la- 
bor legislation intended to raise the 
general standards of labor, we cannot 
at the same time open our markets to 
a flood of foreign goods produced by 
laborers many of whom would con- 
sider our sweatshop hire as riches. 
This can only make high wage prom- 
ises a mockery, as the immediate result 
is to throw men out of work altogether. 

Above all, we should insist that in a 
democratic government, representa- 
tives of the people have a right of final 
decision, and that interests which are 
likely to be affected by trade agtee- 
ments have an absolute right to be 


heard by those negotiating the agree- 
ments. We do not want to be gov- 
erned by any bureaucracy. Most of 
us believe that the chances of fair deal- 
ing and peace are greater when the de- 
liberations of any appointed group are 
checked by that far wider group which 
represents the American people in 
Congress. 


THE ALTERNATIVE 


The question will immediately be 
asked as to whether there is any alter- ` 
native to these trade agreements to 
stimulate world trade and at the same 
time to benefit the United States. I 
think there is. So far as the domestic 
situation is concerned, the matter of 
tariff rates should be handled by a 
greatly enlarged and strengthened 
Tariff Commission, honestly biparti- 
san and so far as possible nonpartisan, 
the members subject to dismissal only 
by reason of malfeasance in office or 
demonstrated inefficiency. In ap- 
pointing such a commission the Presi- 
dent should be expected to ask for 
nominations from such organizations 
as the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, the American Federation of La- 
bor, the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, and some recognized and 
important farm group. Certainly also 
there should be as wide a geographical 
representation as might be possible in 
a commission of perhaps nine mem- 
bers. 

The Government should frankly 
adopt the unconditional most-favored- 
nation principle, and, in our trade, ap- 
ply that principle to all nations which 
grant similar treatment to the United 
States and have not adopted the trade- 
strangling principles of quotas and em- 
bargoes. In the case of most nations 
the mere threat to raise, for them, the 
general level of duties by a substantial 
amount would generally be enough to 
bring compliance. Rates of duties 
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should be submitted to Congress for 
consent by a majority vote of both 
houses. 

I am convinced that such a plan as 
this would pave the way for a friendly 
international meeting to consider 
world trade, at whith it would be nec- 
essary among other things to reach 


some conclusion on currency stabili- 
zation, because such stabilization is es- 
sential if trade 1s to grow and flourish. 
This meeting should draw up uniform 
rules to govern international com- 
merce. It would be a long first step 
toward the elimination of destructive 
nationalism. 


Wiliam R. Castle, LL.D., D.C.L., Washington, 
D. C., was Under Secretary of State of the United 
States from 1981 to 19388. He was appointed 
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1927; and served as Ambassador to Japan during the 
period of the Naval Arms Conference in London, 


1930. 


The Haves and the Have-Nots, a Breeding Factor of War 


By Rent SEYDOUX 


HE haves and the have-nots—this 

slogan is really meaningless. All 
individuals and nations are both haves 
and have-nots. As has been fully 
demonstrated by all who have studied 
the problem of self-sufficiency, there is 
no such thing as haves. The best- 
informed authorities have established 
beyond question that, given the distri- 
bution of raw materials and conditions 
of the international market, any coun- 
try can procure what it needs; thus 
there is no such thing as have-nots. 
The term, therefore, is only symboli- 
cal, being high-sounding and figurative, 
and many economists have taken it up 
without realizing that they are unwit- 
tingly spreading propaganda for the 
dictatorships. 

For dictators, the meaning of have 
and have-not is simple, and it shall be 
the subject of our study: A have isa 
foreign country that is richer than the 
native country; a have-not is the na- 
_ tive country, and, more inclusively, its 
friends or allies. This formula is 
nothing more than a hypocrisy; it 
is a form of propaganda for the au- 
tocracies. 


Tur Trenp Towarps POVERTY 


As fully demonstrated by almost all 
the economists, autocracy leads to 
self-sufficiency and self-sufficiency it- 
self leads to the lessening of purchasing 
power, to the disappearance of capital, 
to the rigid regimentation of national 
economy, and thus to the more or less 
rapid impoverishment of a country. 
The present-day trend towards poverty 
is accelerated by the fact that a very 
important part of production consists 
in the manufacture of armaments: 
These are not ordinary goods. In fact, 
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if they are not used they are idle stocks 
that become obsolete in an amazingly 
short time; and if they are used, they 
destroy property. The capital and 
labor given to their production are 
alien to the economic cycle and are 
lost, the national economy having to 
stand the loss without compensation. 
When, like production, finances are 
strictly government-regulated, foreign 
capital cannot be counted upon to over- 
come the deficit of the industrial policy. 

Self-sufficiency cannot be conceived 
without political dictatorship (how- 
ever, the inverse is not true), and leads 
to the ruin of the nation subjected to it. 
But the people must not realize this. 
Their discontent must not be turned 
against their leaders who bear the full 
responsibility. Their feelings must be 
made to strengthen the national hys- 
teria. Many modern government heads 
excel in this juggling of responsibility: 
their fault becomes the fault of foreign 
countries, and the people submit to new 
sacrifices, further lowering of salaries, 
and further restriction of liberty to 
fight the cruel foreign country that 
wants to starve them. The leaders 
arouse the jealousy and craving of the 
masses just as the chiefs of the bar- 
barian legions fired their men with 
courage to go on perilous expeditions, 
promising them jewels, women, and 
gold. Intoxicated by clever propa- 
ganda, the people do not dream of look- 
ing into the economic policy of their 
leaders; it is towards the monopolistic 
foreign country that they vent their 
spleen, calling it a have, a bourgeois, 
a rich country, a wild beast, and so 
forth, while on the other hand they 
compare themselves to poor bleating 
lambs without food. It is amazing 
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how well this sort of propaganda suc- 
ceeds—for who can overlook the world- 
wide attitude of sympathy following 
certain Fascist and Nazi declarations? 


Tur DEMAND FOR COLONIES 


Accepting for the time being the 
specious definition of “have-not”’ given 
by modern autocrats, let us try to see 
what there is that is concrete behind 
this propaganda term. ‘There is noth- 
ing but an attempt to escape impending 
ruin by procuring in any possible way 
what poor policy prevents the nation 
from buying. A complete upheaval of 
political geography is the necessary 
consequence of a policy of self-suffi- 
ciency. Again, we see the claim of the 
dictators advanced in a spectacular 
manner, a misleading manner that is 
aimed to arouse sympathy. Recalling 
certain protests resulting over the di- 
viding up of colonies after the World 
War, they demand the return of their 
former colonies as well as a redistribu- 
tion of all the colonies. This skillfully 
put question is among those on which 
world opinion is most divergent. 

The weight of this claim is increased 
by explaining that the return of certain 
colonies would offer a solution for 
the over-population problem. How- 
ever, those who advance this claim are 
well aware of its inadequacy. Colo- 
nies cannot supply the wants of self- 
sufficient countries. 

From the three powers who are 
insisting most on their claims—Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan—we shall elim- 
inate Japan, who, disregarding the 
colonial question, has ruthlessly em- 
barked on the conquest of the Orient’s 
greatest market. Japan’s problem is, 
however, quite the same as that of two 
other strong present-day dictatorships. 
Their main complaints are (1) that they 
do not have room for their excess popu- 
lation, and (2) that they lack sources 
of raw materials. 


POPULATION 


Germany’s former colonies were not 
suited for white colonization, on ac- 
count of climate. A few thousands 
of Germans went to the colonies, but 
had no idea of remaining permanently. 
The return of such former territories 
would not bring any relief from this 
standpoint. Even admitting that the 
number of colonial Germans would 
amount to some tens of thousands, 
this would hardly suffice for a popula- 
tion of sixty-seven million, this figure 
rising to seventy-four million when add- 
ing the population of annexed Austria. 

The result would be no more promis- 
ing as regards raw materials, the pro- 
duction of which in these territories is 
infinitesimal as compared with that of 
the rest of the world. 

The return of the former colonies, 
then, would be only a useless show of 
prestige, at least for the present. As 
to Italy, who lost nothing by the war, 
why does she set forth the question of 
colonies? 

Do these two countries really want a 
complete redistribution of the colonial 
possessions of the world? No. Italy 
and Germany know very well that this 
would not work, since the only large 
colonized possessions are the British 
Dominions and Algeria, and they can 
no longer be considered as colonies. 
What these countries really want is two 
well-defined territories (and incident- 
ally, perhaps, others) with unequaled 
climate, wealth, and most of all 
strategic position: Tunisia and Mo- 
rocco. In looking at the map one 
understands the attraction which these 
two Mediterranean countries hold for 
powerful but impoverished nations, 
especially if one considers that nearly 
half of the European population in 
Tunisia is Italian. France’s military 
ànd financial effort to improve these 
two valuable countries has given not- 
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able results. Tunisia and Morocco 
are beginning to pay. Nowis the time 
when it would be good to take them. 
Such is the reasoning of the dictators. 
All the rest is only pretext. 


Raw MATERIALS 


The question of colonial raw ma- 
terials is quickly solved. Not includ- 
ing the Dominions or India or the 
mandates, the colonies produce about: 
1.5 per cent of the world production of 
coal; 4 per cent of the tron; 4 per cent 
of the oil; 7 per cent of the copper; 2 
per cent of the cotton; and 3 per cent 
of the wool. Their only important 
products are: tin, 56 per cent; rubber, 
97 per cent; natural phosphates, 54 
per cent; chromite, 34 per cent; copra, 
ground nuts, palm and palm kernel oil, 
more than 80 per cent.! 

There is nothing there that the Ger- 
man and Italian industries need most 
and lack, namely: iron, copper, alumi- 
num, and oil. The colony question is 
but a bluff, behind which is the desire 
carefully to sustain agitation and fear, 
perhaps the ambition to take from 
France two of her best territories, and 
certainly the purpose of concealing the 
real aim, which is to trick the other 
powers. 


Warat ARE ITALY’ S AND GERMANY’S 
REAL NEEDS? 


It must be repeated that there is 
nothing that Italy and Germany need 
that they could not realize if their 
industrial and financial policy were not 
fundamentally a policy of destruction 
of the national wealth. This well in 
mind, one may ask what are the prod- 
ucts the absence of which would para- 
lyze their existence. 

For Italy, the food problem is of 
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minor importance, since through pro- 
digious effort she has come to be 
practically self-sustaining except for 
meat, sugar, and certain colonial prod- 
ucts. The Italian is frugal by nature, 
and if circumstances required, he could 
get along altogether on native prod- 
ucts. The situation of industry is 
quite different, since the only impor- 
tant raw materials produced by Italy 
are: bauxite, 9 per cent of the world’s 
output; sulphur, 16 per cent; mercury, 
35 per cent; and hemp, 13 per cent. 
The country has no coal, oil, iron, cop- 
per, phosphates, cotton, or wool. Ital- 
ian industry depends almost entirely on 


imports. (See Exhibit A.) 
Exsrpit A 
ITALY 
Production of Raw Materials (metric tons) 
1984 
Hon OTG soho ds CSG awe SER 484,600 
Iron PYBUES, raorao atea 812,400 
ET Eoi e E E EA 33,100 
PING Olę. ..sosasunrseasosesersno 121,500 
Sulphur... .....cecceeccaeeeaeees 365,600 
MGIGUG ji ee cusp iecadseess es 441 
ALMA «0:25 ee SaN 12,800 
Foreign Trade (1,000,000 lire) 
Imports for Exports of 
Consumption Italian Goods 
T925 aurau 26,200 18,274 
IE ra E N 20,375 15,634 
pE EE 21,665 15,236 
1931; cue wage sin 11,643 10,210 
Itt EEEE ET 7,432 5,991 
LOSS PO a awieetew 7,667 5,225 
hs | ee a 7,761 5,163 
1936 os. foae deus 5,994 5,454 
Principal Imports of Raw Materials 
1984 1936 
Coal (1,000 tons)......... 12,533 10,663 
Gasoline (1,000 bbls.)..... 2,996 2,547 
Iron and steel (1,000 tons).. 1,025 993 
Tron (old and scrap) (1,000 
Lei aE. DENE E sone: 720 707 
Copper and crude alloys 
(1,000 1b) esserus asaan 139,597 131,697 


Germany lacks wheat, and would 
like to have a little more meat and 
richer lands for vegetables and fruit. 
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But she does not lack coal (1Y per 
cent of world output) or potash (66 
per cent). She produces the following 
in an amount that is not negligible: zinc, 
9 per cent; wood pulp, 11 per cent; and 
lead, 4 per cent. But she does not 
have, or bas not enough of: iron, cop- 
per, aluminum, precious metals, cot- 
ton, or wool. 

Like Italy, Germany depends largely 
on imports (Exhibit B). It is clear 
that no essential need could be satis- 
fied by colonies. 


Exurir B 
GERMANY 
Production of Raw Materials (1,000 metric tons) 


COR E E E aces 143,000 (1935) 
COR hoagie Be ete aie eutan 29,500 (1935) 
Tron Ofe.. cn cece cceweacecs 4,000 (1935) 
ead S55 elu acamense es 59 (1934) 
Copper deiei 26 (1934) 
Foreign Trade (1,000,000 marks} 
Imports for Exports of 
Consumption German Products 
1925........ 12,362 9,290 
ITee 14,228 10,801 
1929. ....... 13,447 13,488 
ROG ie verter 6,727 9,599 
1983........ 4,204 4,871 
19384,....... 4,451 4,167 
AOSD oso soca 4,159 4,270 
1930 oani 4,218 4,768 


Principal Imports of Raw Materials (textiles ex- 
cluded) 


1984 1935 

Tron ore (1,000 tons).... 8,000 14,000 
Mineral oils (1,000 tons). 3,000 3,700 
Copper and alloys (1,000 

D PE eee ee 525,000 509,000 
Crude copper (1,000 lb.). 887,000 338,000 
Zine and alloys (1,000Ib.) 285,000 184,000 
Aluminum............. 15,000 *40,000 


*(4,000=1982) 


Sources or SUPPLY 


To give a list, in order of importance, 
of the sources which supply Italy and 
Germany with essential raw mterials 
will not tell us much, since Germany 
and Italy buy many products that 
they could easily manufacture over- 
night in case of necessity, and many 


products which they could do without 
if need be. The important thing is to 
consider the countries which supply or 
could supply the most vital raw mate- 
ials, the lack of which would be most 
keenly felt. Then we shall better un- 
derstand certain recent world agree- 
ments and extraordinary political 
about-faces. 

Coal.—Coal is not lacking in Ger- 
many, which in fact could export it. 
Italy does not have any at all, and, in 
spite of her very well utilized water 
power, is obliged to import millions of 
tons annually. However, this coal 
must either come by rail across Austria 
or Switzerland, entailing a very high 
price (coke is likewise transported), 
or be loaded on boats going down the 
Rhine, usually to be reloaded at Rotter- 
dam and then shipped to Genoa. Un- 
der such conditions British coal is 
cheaper, and even Polish coal is brought 
cheaper to Italian ports. Belgium 
also supplies coal. Italian industry is 
known to have always been partial to 
British coal. 

Iron.—With the war, Germany lost 
nearly all her iron ore resources. 
France recovered the Briey Basin, and 
Poland received iron ore mines in 
Silesia. The loss seemed tremendous, 
and it appeared that it would upset the 
equilibrium of German industry for 
many years. This, however, was not 
the case. With real genius, the Ger- 
mans succeeded in coming through a 
difficult situation. The Moselle iron 


‘was cheap but the iron percentage was 


small (about 30 per cent), and presented 
the serious drawback of being phos- 
phorous. It was replaced by an ore 
richer in iron and of better quality. 
Sweden is the main supplier, followed 
by Spain and Algeria. France sells 
practically no iron to Germany. 

, It is to be noted that German inter- 
ests are very powerful, directly or in- 
directly, in Swedish mines, and that 
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Algeria is French; Spain then remains. 
Scrap iron comes from everywhere, 
including the United States. 

For Italy, industrially a power of 
minor rank, the iron problem is like- 
wise highly important. She gets a 
little from Italian Elba, noted for the 
short stay made there by Napoleon 
before the Hundred Days; but the 
rest comes either as ore from Spain or 
Algeria, or as scraps from France, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, and recently 
from the United States. The sale of 
scraps is subject to export control in 
certain countries. Less well-equipped 
than German industry, Italian indus- 
try for technical reasons, however, 
could not get along without scrap iron. 

Metals and miscellaneous products.— 
In the case of both Germany and 
Italy, some copper comes from the 
United States and Africa, but Spain 
and Yugoslavia have a supply that 
could with energy be profitably ex- 
ploited, and there is antimony in 
Czechoslovakia. Spain produces about 
40 per cent of the world’s mercury, 
and has promising potash mines which, 
if not of interest to Germany, the 
world’s leading source of potash, would 
be of great value to Italian agriculture. 
Rumania has a good deal of oil. From 
the agricultural point of view, Spain 
possesses rich valleys along the Medi- 
terranean. The Hungarian plain and 
the Rumanian plain are among the 
most productive in the world in cereals. 
Czechoslovakia and Austria are among 
Europe’s leading suppliers of wood 
pulp. (See Exhibit C.) 


Exus C 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Production of some raw materials (1,000 metric 
tons) 1935 


Cals: ei E E EE A ian 40,964 
Tono peters tee tee eee Ir bees 76l. 
Manganese ore............. Lees 71 


Germany ranks first in imports and exports. 
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RUMANIA 
Production of petroleum (1,000 bbls.) 1934 


Petrolo sasiaren intrara -. 62,565 
Germany and Italy ranked first and second 
among the customers in 1935. 


SPAIN 


Production of raw materials (1,000 metric tons) 
1934 


COB alicia EE A a 6,231 
Pyrites (iron and copper).......... 2,072 

e EA E EE Na <a a E T 96 
TING E E EEE E E 8 
Morou ie cerere tieren a iai 1 

Exports of raw materials (1,000 tons) 1934 

TOT Oleiros ea a 1,750 
Don pyrite oh. 1S dice eee eat eens 1,792 
Copper ore and pyrites............ 245 
Blende (zine ore)... .......0.0005- 55 


1985—Germany second customer {12.7 per cent) 
after United Kingdom (21.7 per cent) 

1934—Germany third customer (11.2 per cent) 
after United Kingdom (23.2 per cent) 
and France (15.7 per cent). 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Production of raw materials (metric tons) 1934 


Copper (smelter)............0006- 

Lead (smelter). ............000 0 10,129 

Zince (smelter). ........ 2. cece eee 

Bauxite (Aluminum ore)........... 

Italy and Germany first and second customers 
(1985). 


Tae REAL PROBLEM 


These statistics and those showing 
the value of the foreign trade of Italy 
and Germany (Exhibits A and B) lend 
clarity to the problem and enable us to 
understand the slogan of “the haves 
and the have-nots,” and the colonial 
claims. While the world is busy 
gravely considering the claims of 
Germany’s Chancellor, while sym- 
pathy is being extended regarding the 
unfortunate condition of the country, 
while the delegates in Geneva are 
working out an over-regulation of the 
markets for raw materials to kill what 
remains of foreign exchange—all the 
while, the Fuehrer is calmly planning 
his real offensive, and in time will 
attack. 


i 
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The unexpected interest taken in the 


Spanish problem by Germany and ` 


Italy is not sentimental. The Spanish 
fascists could have been defeated— 
what would it have mattered? But 
Spain holds a strategic position of prime 
importance, permitting the isolation of 
France and the closing of one of the 
doors of the Mediterranean; also, 
Spain has raw material resources that 
are not to be overlooked. So there we 
see two powerful dictatorships in- 
volved in a war that has become a 
world struggle on a reduced scale, 
where each tries his arms and tactics at 
the expense of war-torn Spain. It is 
Spain that at the end of the atrocious 
affray will be the vanquished. Mauti- 
lated, depopulated, whether she be red 
or white, she will come cut consider- 
ably weakened. A curious fate it 1s 
that brings Austria and Spain, the 
two most powerful empires of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, at 
the same time to a tragic, almost des- 
perate situation. 

But if the Spanish war remains only 
local, thanks to the efforts of France, 
what will happen the day when the 
Nazis or the Fascists, ceasing to be 
interested in Spanish iron, turn to 
Rumanian oil or Yugoslavian copper, 
giving some pretext to cover a new 
brutal aggression? If at that mo- 
ment France becomes less patient, the 
U.S.S.R. less torn by bloody trials, 
and Great Britain replaces vain diplo- 
matic notes by military demonstration 
—the frightful war will rise from its 
ashes, and Europe and the world with 


her will be severely shaken. Western 
eivilization’s fate will certainly rest 
in the balance. 


THe Prosprctr 


Is there no hope of change or peace 
for humanity —as if the economic war 
which has exhausted most of the na- 
tions were not enough without still 
more corpses and further ruin? Con- 
cerning peace one must remain skepti- 
cal, because as long as all the countries 
of the world except Switzerland tend 
toward nationalism, which has been 
adopted even by the former socialists, 


' there will be countless risks of war. 


All we can say is that changes in the 
makeup of the coalitions will serve to 
retard such risks or intensify them. 
The abandonment of Continental 
Europe by Great Britain, her momen- 
tary agreement with Italy, may change 
things. ‘The presence of German troops 
on the Italian frontier does not 
strengthen the Rome-Berlin axis—far 
from it. Solution of the Spanish ques- 
tion will not be accomplished without 
disputes between former friends. The 
U.S.S.R. will not always remain Ger- 
many’s enemy. France, strong in gov- 
ernment as fundamentally she is as 
a nation, will be an invaluable ally for 
either dictatorship. Perhaps the day 
is not so distant when the Rome-Berlin 
axis will be replaced by a wall. But 
war will remain a threat as long as real 
peace is not felt in the world, as long 
as the world thinks in terms of security 
which means fear, instead of in terms 
of confidence which means liberty. 


René Seydoux is professor of economics at the Ecole 
Libre des Sciences Politiques of Paris, at which institu- 


tion he also lectures on economic geography. 
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teaches in the School of the Marine Commissariat at 
Brest. Heis a director of the French Center of Foreign 
Policy, is a member of several scientific societies, and has 
written many articles on foreign policy and on economic 


questions. 


To Have Not and Want to Have 
By Ho Sura 


LMOST exactly eighteen months 
ago, in the same hotel and under 
the same auspices, I had the pleasure 
of speaking from the same platform 
with a distinguished Italian scholar 
who defended the right of the have-not 
nations to seek outlets for their pop- 
ulation pressure and to control sources 
of supply for raw materials. He 
frankly said: “Force is the only solu- 
tion. The inferior races must be sac- 
rificed for the benefit of the strong.” 
These words, which still ring in my 
ears, sum up the philosophy of force 
as preached by the dictators and 
apologists of the aggressor nations 
which choose to call themselves “the 
have-nots,” as if to have not would 
somehow Justify their right to plunder 
the haves! They have been saying to 
the world: 


' To have not and want to have, the only 
way Is by the use of military force. Down 
with the status quo, and down with every 
form of international order which recognizes 
and protects the status quo! And all the 
inferior peoples (meaning the weak and the 
militarily ill-prepared) must be sacrificed 
for the sake of the strong. 


What has happened in the world 
during the last seven years—ever 
since the first acts of Japanese aggres- 
sion in China in September 1931—is 
nothing but this philosophy of force of 
the so-called have-not nations being 
ruthlessly but methodically tested out 
in actual application. 

It is the purpose of this paper to 
point out that this philosophy is eco- 
nomically unreal, politically self-de- 
feating and suicidal, and philosoph- 
ically impossible. As I come from a’ 
country which is one of the victims of 
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this barbaric philosophy, I shall draw 
most of my illustrative materials from 
the Far Eastern regions of conflict. 


Tas POPULATION QUESTION 


Let us first take up the problem of 
population pressure. Population pres- 
sure is solved by birth control, by 
voluntary emigration, by increased 
productivity of the soil, and by indus- 
trialization. Military conquest and 
political domination of territories al- 
ready densely populated or climat- 
ically unsuited to large-scale emigra- 
tion have never contributed much 
towards solving the population prob- 
lem. 

Japan, for instance, has possessed 
Formosa for forty-three years, but the 
Japanese population there is only 264,- 
000 in a total population of 5,000,000— 
that is, 5.2 per cent. She has had 
Korea for thirty years, but the Jap- 
anese population in Korea is 560,000 in 
a total of 21,000,000——1i.e., 2.6 per cent. 
She has had dominating influence in 
Manchuria for over thirty years (ever 
since the Russo-Japanese War), and 
has completely occupied it for the last 
seven years. But before 1931, the 
Japanese population in Manchuria was 
always below 1 per cent of the total 
population; and even since 1931, while 
the number of Japanese soldiers, offi- 
cials, and job-seekers has greatly in- 
creased, the actual number of agricul- 
tural emigrants to Manchuria has been 
only 5,000. And this in spite of several 
large-scale government subsidies to 
encourage agricultural emigration to 
Manchuria. 

After all, emigration must be a vol- 
untary affair, and its success largely 
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depends upon the ability of the emi- 
grants to survive the new climatic con- 
ditions and compete economically with 
the indigenous population. The Jap- 
anese agricultural emigrant is never at 
home in the severe climates, and as an 
individual he is not able to compete 
suceessfully with the Chinese farmer 
or trader. Therefore, thirty years of 
military conquest and political domi- 
nation in Formosa, Korea, and Man- 
churia have not helped to solve the 
Japanese problem of population pres- 
sure. 

It seems quite clear that, after all, 
much of thetalk about population pres- 
sure is unreal, and is entertained only 
as a thin justification for naked terri- 
torial aggression; for it is an undenia~ 
ble fact that the have-not nations are 
the very nations which are consciously 
and most energetically encouraging 
rapid growths in their population. 
Only yesterday (March 31) we read 
Mussolini expressing his great satis- 
faction in the fact that “within the 
current year Italy will have forty-four 
million inhabitants” and “in ten years 
it will attain in its home territory alone 
fifty million.” And the explanation is 
not far to seek; for Mussolini said in 
the same speech: “Without men the 
battalions cannot be made, and it takes 
many men to make big battalions.” 

Certainly Japan, which prohibits the 
sale of birth control literature and ap- 
pliances and which repeatedly refuses 
to permit Mrs. Margaret Sanger to 
land in Japan, is not really worried 
about the pressure of population! 


THE Question oF Raw MATERIALS 


Next, I wish to point out that it is 
equally fallacious to say that it is 
necessary for a nation to rely upon 
force for insuring supplies of raw ma- 
terials. It is a generally accepted 
truism that, in time of peaceful and 
normal commerce, raw materials of all 


nations are open to all who can pay 
for them. A nation like Japan, which 
imports rubber, oil, iron ore, pig iron, 
scrap iron, tin, lead, nickel, and alumi- 
num from foreign countries, is always 
welcomed as a best customer. No 
force or political domination 1s neces- 
sary to insure the constant supply of 
all needed materials for her industries. 

Moreover, it does not pay a nation to 
replace the normal supply of raw ma- 
terials by artificially and politically 
creating new sources, because such at- 
tempts at economic self-sufficiency 
often lead to ill feeling, resentment, 
and retaliation on the part of old sup- 
pliers of such materials. Suppose 
Japan can control North China and 
convert it into a politically dominated 
region for increased production of cot- 
ton and wool, which shall in the not too 
distant future replace a great portion 
of her present import of cotton from 
America and India, and of wool from 
Australia. The economic dislocation 
thus created in the cotton and wool 
countries will naturally produce inter- ` 
national reactions, the seriousness of 
which no amount of economic gain can 
easily offset. 

And, after all, it is physically impos- 
sible for any nation, or even for any 
economic bloc of nations, to secure 
political control of all possible sources 
of raw materials. That is to say, 
strictly speaking, economic self-suffi- 
ciency isimpossible. Even the United 
States must depend upon the outside 
world for rubber, tin, nickel, and 
manganese; even the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics is deficient in rub- 
ber, tin, bauxite, and nickel. Even the 
British Empire has to rely upon out- 
side supply of petroleum and cotton. 

The case of Japan is even more 
serious. By conquest of the whole of 
«Manchuria, she can increase her sup- 
plies of coal, iron ore, timber, salt, and 
soy beans. But she needs cotton, 
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wool, coking coal, and more iron and 
coal; so she has been talking about an 
economic bloc of Japan and the so- 
called Manchukuo, and North China. 
Suppose she secures complete control 
of North China (which I am sure she 
cannot), it will take decades to de- 
velop the new supplies of cotton and 
wool, and it will take stupendous 
capital investments to develop mining 
and new transportation in order to 
make the coal and iron of Shansi and 
Shensi accessible to Japanese industry. 
But, even then, she will have further 
to conquer southwestern China in or- 
der to control the supply of antimony, 
tungsten, tin, and wool oil. And sup- 
pose she could complete her Chinese 
conquest (which, again, she cannot), 
she would still be completely lacking in 
oil, rubber, potash, bauxite, and nickel, 
and partly deficient in copper, lead, 
zinc, phosphates, and wool. 

The logical conclusion of economic 
self-sufficiency 1s the conquest of the 
whole world! 


POLITICAL AMBITION 


Apart from its economic absurdities, 
the force philosophy of the have-nots 
is politically suicidal. As a matter of 
historical truth, the philosophy of the 
have-nots is essentially political in na- 
ture and origin, its economic doctrines 
being largely superimposed rationaliza- 
tions. It is absurd, for example, to 
talk about population pressure and at 
the same time actively encourage pop- 
ulation growth! Behind the economic 
jargon, the real motivating force is a 
fantastic dream of unlimited political 
power. Hitler dreams of his new 
Germanic Empire; Mussolini, his new 
Roman Empire; and the Japanese mili- 
tary, their great continental Japanese 
Empire and their world empire which, 


In attempts to secure political 
power, the dictators of the have-not 
nations have. been fairly successful. 
Mussolini, in thirteen years, has re- 
made Italy; Hitler, in six years, has 
forcefully brought about many re- 
dresses of Germany’s grievances under 
the Peace Treaty of Paris. And the 
Japanese military, too, have succeeded 
in at least temporarily reconsolidating 
their political power against the dan- 
gers of a rising industrial democracy 
which threatened to limit the political 
control of the military caste. 

But this political success of an indi- 
vidual or a class should not blind us 
to the stupendous losses which their 
respective nations have had to sustain 
in increased national economic bur- 
dens, in sacrifices of individual liberty 
and standards of living, and in the in- 
ternational enmity and antagonism 
aroused all round. 

Take the case of Japan. In the 
seven years since her first invasion of 
China in 1931, Japan has had to in- 
crease her national expenditure by 
four times, her military and naval ex- 
penditure by eight times, and her na- 
tional debt by almost 100 per cent. 
And the war in China is only eight 
months young. It is estimated by ex- 
pert economists that the total gold 
reserve of Japan, including her newly 
mined gold, will be exhausted by the 
end of 1938, and that by the same time 
there will be at least five billion yen’s 
worth of unsold government bonds 
which the market cannot possibly ab- 
sorb. 

And what a degradation of Japan’s 
position in the family of nations in 
these six years! Prior to 1931, Japan 
sat at Geneva as one of the “Big Four,” 
enjoying the honor and respect of the 
whole world. Now, she is the nation 


as Hideyoshi dreamed three hundred + unanimously condemned by sixty na- 


years ago, shall cover the whole world 
wherever the sun shines. 


tions as the lawbreaker, the aggressor, 
and the disturber of world peace! In- 
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stead of enjoying the highest respect of 
an ordered world, she is now finding 
herself in the necessity of fighting 
desperately in order to maintain her 
prestige and position! 

Without indulging in idle specula- 
tions as to the ultimate outcome of the 
war, it is safe to say at least that Japan 
is much worse off today than she was 
in 1931, and that politically she has 
lost everything she enjoyed before she 
embarked on her path of aggression. 
Politically she has degraded herself 
from an unquestionably supreme pow- 
er of the Western Pacific into one of 
the belligerents fighting desperately, 
as she herself claims, for her very 
existence! And it is quite possi- 
ble for a nation to throw overboard 
almost overnight all the wonderful 
achievements of six decades of hard 
labor. 


FALLACY OF AGGRESSION 


Herein lies the fundamental political 
fallacy of this philosophy of the have- 
nots which seeks to destroy the status 
quo in order that they themselves may 
have more possessions at the expense 
of other peoples. It fails to under- 
stand and appreciate the political im- 
portance of an international order 
which not merely protects the status 
quo of the small and weak nations, but 
also guarantees and legalizes the pos- 
sessions, the power, and the prestige of 
the great and strong nations. It fails 
to understand that law and order, in- 
ternationally as well as internally, 
however troublesome and inconvenient 
they may seem to our selfish desires, 
are better than anarchy and chaos. 

The same restrictions of law and 
order that restrain the strong from 
plundering the weak, at the same time 
protect the status quo of the great and 
the powerful. You cannot destroy the 


4See Hu Shih, “The Changing Balance of 
Forces in the Pacific,” Foreign Affairs, Jan. 1937. 
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status quo of somebody else without at 
the same time undermining the very 
foundation of law and order which, and 
which alone, guarantees your own 
rights and your own security. 

It has taken political science a cen- 
tury to accept the view that there is 
no such thing as a natural right of the 
individual, and that a right is that 
which society or the state recognizes 
and guarantees an individual to enjoy 
against its infrmgement by others. It 
is high time for political thinkers to 
prove to the aggressor nations that 
there is no such thing as a natural right 
of the strong in the family of nations; 
that the possessions of the strong are 
just as much protected by a generally 
accepted scheme of law and order as 
those of the weak; that no nation, how- 
ever strong, can ever feel secure in a 
situation of international anarchy; and 
that the aggressors, in their ruthless 
strife for more possessions by disre- 
garding all legal restrictions and treaty 
obligations, are constantly in danger of 
losing what they already have. 

Where is Austria now, which was 
one of the great powers before 1914? 
And where is that great Germany now, 
which in 1914 was first in science and 
art, in education and social legislation, 
in technology and industry—first in all 
arts of peace as well as of war—where 
is she now? 

Even the comparative success of 
Hitler and Mussolini in their use of 
force to upset the postwar status 
quo does not prove an exception 
to these general considerations. In- 
deed, Hitler and Mussolini are excep- 
tions that prove the rule. Have they 
not been seriously troubled by the 
Stimson doctrine of nonrecognition of 
situations brought about by force in 
violation of existing bonds of interna- 
‘tional law and order? Why is it that 
the recognition of Manchukuo by tiny 
Salvador some years ago was hailed in 
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Tokyo as a great Japanese diplomatic 
success? Why is it that British will- 
ingness to reopen the question of 
recognition of Italian conquest of 
Ethiopia at the coming meeting of the 
League of Nations should figure so 
prominently in the new British-Italian 
negotiations? Is it not because those 
who have set out to destroy the status 
quo of the postwar world have also 
found it most inconvenient to have its 
new status unrecognized and therefore 
unprotected by the very international 
order against which they had loudly 
protested? 

A Chinese philosopher of the second 
century B.C. once told his Emperor: 
“Sire, you have conquered the empire 
on horseback, but can you rule it on 
horseback too?” Even the aggressors 
themselves are demonstrating to the 
world that mere might does not make 
right, and that no nation is secure 
in its possessions and dominion with- 
out being recognized and legitima- 
tized by some form of international 
order. 


Tur Purosornuy or Force 


This brings me to a discussion of the 
philosophy of force in general. The 
greatest tragedy in international 
thinking today, it seems to me, lies in 
the fact that both the chauvinists and 
the isolationist pacifists agree in their 
reliance upon force. They both be- 
lieve that force is the only solution. 
They all fail to see that what is wrong 
with the world today is not that force 
prevails, but that force does not and 
cannot prevail. 

In the whole history of mankind, 
there has never been a greater display 
of force than the last World War, in 
which two hundred billions of dollars 
were spent and sixty-five million men 
were mobilized by both sides, of which 
eight and a half million were killed and 
twenty-one million were wounded. 


What did that most stupendous use of 
force accomplish? Nothing—practi- 
cally nothing! 

Why could not the greatest employ- 
ment of force achieve anything? Be- 
cause force was not used in an organ- 
ized form. Because force was wasted 
in the process of creating rival forces 
which canceled each other and resulted 
in mutual destruction. 

Force cannot prevail until it is or- 
ganized and directed towards a com- 
mon desirable objective, so as to 
minimize resistance and friction and to 
insure the maximum economy and effi- 
ciency in its expenditure. When force 
is thus organized and directed toward 
the codperative achievement of some 
positive ends of common interest, it 
becomes law and order. For law is 
nothing but, in the words of John 
Dewey, “a statement of the conditions 
of the organization of energies (forces) 
which, when unorganized, would result 
in violence—that is, destruction and 
waste.” 

The best example of organized and 
efficient use of force is the traffic signals 
at the street-corners in the cities. 
These green and red light-signals are 
not always guarded by policemen 
armed with guns or machine guns, and 
yet they are respected by all motorists 
and pedestrians who understand that _ 
they represent the organized force of 
the community directed towards a 
generally acknowledged objective of 
common interest. These automat- 
ically operated light-signals have be- 
come a part of the law and order of the 
community. 

Asa philosopher, I may be permitted 
to venture a prophecy that the grav- 
ity of the world situation, the preva- 
lence* of international anarchy, and 
the frightfully costly wastefulness of 
“rugged individualism” in armaments 
and defense, will before long compel 
mankind to realize the futility of unor- 
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ganized force, and to endeavor to re- 
vive, reform, and reinforce that world 
order which represented decades of 
idealistic thinking, and the destruction 
of which by the aggressor nations is 
now threatening to plunge humanity 


into the abyss of another world con- 
flagration. 

It is only in a world under some form 
of law and order that the have-nots and 
the haves may live in peace and pros- 
per by sharing what they have. 
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The League of Nations and the Spanish Civil War 


By Francis O. Witcox 


N JULY 1936 the League of Na- 
tions was in bad straits. ‘The pre- 
ceding winter had brought encourage- 
ment to the partisans of collective 
security, for the imposition of sanctions 
against Italy was no mean achieve- 
ment. But brilliant success gave way 
to dismal failure climaxed by the Ital- 
jan annexation of Abyssinia and the 
repudiation of Emperor Haile Selas- 
sie’s personal plea at Geneva for as- 
sistance. Then, just as the funeral 
procession was returning from the 
burial of one member, the League was 
shocked to learn of the serious illness 
of another. The Spanish civil war 
had begun. 

Would the League regain lost 
ground? Would it, still tottering from 
its recent encounter with aggression, 
deal successfully with a czvil war—the 
first in which Geneva had been asked 
to play a prominent part? Could it 
protect a member state and at the 
same time prevent the spread of a con- 
flict seething with rival political ide- 
ologies which threatened to divide 
Europe into opposing blocs? 

The world looked on, skeptical yet 
not without great concern, cognizant 
of the fact that Spain had been among 
the League’s firmest supporters. In 
Article 6 of her constitution, for exam- 
ple, the Spanish Republic officially in- 
dorses the philosophy of the Paris 
Peace Pact by renouncing war “as an 
instrument of national policy,” and 
Article 77 goes so far as to prohibit the 
President from signing a declaration 
of war “except subject to the condi- 
tions prescribed in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations” and after the ex- 
haustion of all peaceful means of prô- 
cedure. Framed in a part of the post- 
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war era (1931) when the latent forces 
of extreme nationalism remained 
buried in the ruins of Versailles, this 
remarkable document clearly reflects 
the spirit of internationalism which 
dominated republican Spain. 

Constrained by friendly powers, 
Spain diplomatically refrained from 
placing the affair on the agenda of the 
1936 Assembly. Nevertheless, Señor 
del Vayo vigorously condemned the 
recently instituted policy of non-inter- 
vention as a “direct and effective inter- 
vention on behalf of the rebels,” and 
insisted that the civil war was endan- 
gering world peace and consequently 
concerned the League. “The blood- 
stained soil of Spain,” he said, “is al- 
ready, in fact, the battle field of a 
world war.” 1 As proof of his accusa- 
tion the Secretary-General was sup- 
plied with photographs of German and 
Italian combatants as well as other 
documents illustrative of fascist inter- 
vention. While this material could 
not be published as a League docu- 
ment, inasmuch as the question had 
not been officially brought before the 
Council or Assembly, it was circulated 
to the press. 


Tue LEAGUES JURISDICTION 
QUESTIONED 


During the early stages of the dis- 
pute, considerable controversy arose 
as to the obligations of the League un- 
der the Covenant, and its competence 
in the matter. True, under Article 10 
the League undertakes to respect and 
preserve “the territorial integrity and 
existing political independence” of its 
members. But this protection insures 


1 League of Nations, Official Journal (cited 
O.J.) , Special Supplement No. 115, p. 49. 
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the st 


he state only against external agres- 
sion, and: not against internal political 
disturbances. Thus, while the framers 
of the Covenant desired to prevent 
the change of existing boundary lines 
(except by peaceful means), they had 
no intention of guaranteeirg the inter- 
nal status quo of member states by 
protecting governments against the 
whims and caprices of party politics 
or even civil war. . 
The evolution of the Covenant at 
the Peace Conference illustrates the 
point. The preamble of President 
Wilson’s second draft declared that 
one of the League’s purposes was “to 
secure peace, security, and orderly 
! government.” Furthermore, in Arti- 
cle 3 the members united in “guaran- 
teeing to each other political inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity.” 
General Bliss, however, objected that 
many people would be frightened by 
the words “in order to secure . . . an 
orderly government,” since this im- 
plied that the League could intervene 
in domestic issues and put down inter- 
nal disorders wherever they might oc- 
eur. Following his suggestion, the 
term “orderly government” was elim- 
inated and the phrase “as against ex- 
“ternal aggression” was inserted in Ar- 
ticle 3 following the words “territorial 
integrity.” ? Finally, Article 15 of the 
completed draft excluded from the 
competence of the Council disputes 
arising from matters “solely within 
the domestic jurisdiction” of the state. 
Clearly, then, the Spanish civil war 
as such was an internal affair and no 
fit subject for the League to handle. 
Thus the repeated suggestion of Mr. 
Jordan (New Zealand) that the Coun- 
cil undertake a complete investigation 
of the basic causes of the revolution 
(including the last election in Spain, 
2See Miller, The Drafting of the Covenant 


(New York: G. E. Putnam’s Sons, 1928), Vol. 
I, p. 48; Vol. IT, pp. 12, 65, 70, 94, 98-99. 


the political beliefs of the rebels and 
the Loyalists, and so forth) in order 
to find out whether or not the move- 
ment was justified, would seem en- 
tirely out of place.’ 

Nevertheless, as an internal disturb- 
ance “with complications of an inter- 
national character” that threatened 
world peace, the Spanish war was of 
deep concern to the League. Just 
when an internal affair ceases to be a 
matter of domestic jurisdiction and 
becomes international in scope is diffi- 
cult to determine. It involves a ques- 
tion of fact much lke those decided 
upon by our courts when they declare 
that an industry is affected with a pub- 
lic interest and thus subject to addi- 
tional governmental regulation. That 
the Spanish war was “affected with 
a public interest” was conclusively 
proved as early as August 1936, when 
the nations of Europe concluded the 
Non-Intervention Agreement.’ 


ARTICLE 11 INVOKED 


Any serious doubts as to the 
League’s jurisdiction were completely 
dispelled by November 27, 1936, when 
Valencia formally invoked Article 11 
of the Covenant. Thoroughly justi- 
fied in this procedure because of the 
premature recognition of the Franco 
government by Germany and Italy on 
November 18 (correctly labeled “an 
act of aggression”), the Loyalist tele- 
gram pointed out that the rebels, with 
assurance of foreign. aid, had been en- 
couraged to launch a blockade of the 
government’s Mediterranean ports, 
and that already naval attacks by war- 
ships of unknown nationality had oc- 
curred along the Spanish coast. These 


°0.J., Jan. 1937, p. 15. 

“See especially Articles 3, 4, and 11. 

5 For the work of the Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee see Wilcox, “The Localization of the 
Spanish Civil War,” American Pol. Sci. Review, 
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facts, by their very simultaneity, con- 
stituted a “circumstance affecting in- 
ternational relations which threatens 
to disturb international peace or the 
good understanding between nations 
upon which peace depends.” ê 

The invoking of Article 11 was but 
the second example of the remarkable 
self-restraint which characterized the 
demands of Valencia for protection 
throughout the war. Subjected to 
violent and unwarranted aggression on 
several occasions, the Loyalists were 
obviously justified in calling upon the 
stern and more businesslike Articles 
15, 16, and 17, with the accompanying 
sanctions system. Instead, persuaded 
by friends within the League and the 
realization that a strict application of 
the Covenant would be impossible, the 
Spanish representative considerately 
refused to exercise his prerogative of 
demanding all, basing his plea solely on 
the more friendly Article 11. Today, 
with the historian’s usual hindsight, 
one may well ask whether half a loaf 
has been any better than no bread at 


all. , 
onali confronted with the 
Spanish question in December, the 
Council readily found an adequate ex- 
cuse for shelving the matter. The 
moribund Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee had been rudely prodded into 
activity by the telegram of November 
27 and by the alarming reports of for- 
eign volunteers arriving in Spain. 
Great Britain then rose to the occasion 
(partly to save the Council from un- 
necessary embarrassment) and de- 
manded that the Committee conduct a 
detailed study of the volunteer prob- 
lem. At the same time (December 4) 
Great Britain and France invited the 
powers to collaborate in an offer: of 
mediation and in the establishment of 
a control system about the Spanish 
frontiers. 
? Documents C. 515, M. 327, 1986, VII. 


In the light of these events, the 
Council’s task was comparatively easy. 
Carefully scolding Germany and Italy, 
its resolution of December 12 empha- 
sized the general duty “to respect the 
territorial integrity and political inde- 
pendence” of states and affirmed that 
“every state is under an obligation to 
refrain from intervening in the internal 
affairs of another state.” It then 
applauded the efforts of France and 
Great Britain to restore international 
order, and recommended to League 
members on the Non-Intervention 
Committee “to spare no pains to render 
the non-intervention undertakings as 
stringent as possible, and to take ap- 
propriate measures to insure forthwith 
that the fulfillment of the said under- 
takings is effectively supervised.” T 


Protest oF LOYALIST SYMPATHIZERS 


Loud and long were the wails of pro- 
test that arose from the ranks of 
Loyalist sympathizers who had dared 
hope for more. In their opinion the 
Council had refused to rescue an in- 
vaded member, and in indorsing non- 
intervention had even supported a 
movement that directly handicapped 
the Spanish Government. Thus the, 
League not only had emulated the 
Levite in passing by on the other side, 
but had even returned in the night to 
help the thieves plunder still further 
the innocent victim. 

The disappointed objectors but- 
tressed their arguments at first with a 
misinterpreted principle of interna- 
tional law. In a letter to the French 
Government (August 10, 1936) the 
Spanish Ambassador in Paris argued 
that the refusal to ship arms to his 
government when it had special need 
for them “loin être conforme au 
principe de la non-intervention, con- 
stitue une intervention très effective 
dans les affaires intérieures de VEs- 

TOJ., Jan. 1937, p. 19. 
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pagne.” 8 Six weeks later Señor del 
Vayo told the Seventeenth Assembly 
that the policy of non-intervention 
represented “ an innovation in the tra- 
ditional rules of international law, for it 
means withholding means of action 
from a lawful government.” ® Theim- 
plication was that true non-interven- 
tion required the maintenance of 
‘normal relations with the Spanish 
Government—aincluding the possibility 
of purchasing arms and munitions. 


NON-INTERVENTION AS A LEAGUE 
PoLicy 


It cannot be admitted, however, that 
League members individually or col- 
lectively violated any rule of general 
international law or of the Covenant 
in refusing to place instruments of war 
at the disposition of the Loyalist gov- 
ernment. Rather than being incon- 
sistent with the principle of non-inter- 
vention, League ideals (especially 
those embodied in Article 10) would 
seem to dictate clearly a “hands off” at- 
titude in regard to internal difficulties 
or revolutions within a member state. 
And while it is quite legal for third 
powers to assist a legitimate govern- 
ment in putting down a rebellion, there 
certainly is no rule of international law 
which makes such aid mandatory. 
Reduced thus to a simple formula of 
political expediency, England, France, 
and other states were perfectly within 
their rights in withholding arms from 
the Loyalists if they felt that a con- 
trary policy might prove inimical to 
their own interests or to the higher in- 
terests of the international community 
of which they are responsible members. 
On the other hand, the aid furnished 
Franco actually constituted unlawful 
intervention, for which the guilty 


8 La Documentation internationale, Feb. 
March 1937, p. 21. 
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parties might be held accountable by 
the Loyalist government. 

Once definitely committed to non- 
intervention, the League stuck by its 
guns in May 1937, when the civil war 
was again placed on the agenda. Not 
that the evidence was inconclusive; it 
was overwhelming. In its famous 
White Book of 101 original documents 
the Spanish Government presented 
“Irrefutable” proof of the existence of 
“complete units of the Italian army” 
on Spanish soil, directed and encour- 
aged by outstanding Italians and act- 
ing as a “veritable army of occupa- 
tion.” All this, in the eyes of the 
Loyalists, constituted “the most scan- 
dalous violation perpetrated on the 
European continent since the Great 
War of the very principles on which 
any juridically organized international 
community is founded and which form 
the essence and basis of the League of 
Nations.” 19 

Never doubting for a moment the 
accuracy of these accusations, the 


Council was confronted with a fait, 


accompli; for the great mass of foreign 
troops had been poured into Spain dur- 
ing December, January, and February, 
before the entry into force of the 
Agreement on Volunteers (February 
20, 1937). This agreement had been 
further reinforced m April by the 
establishment about the borders of 
Spain of a control system which func- 
tioned fairly well, for a time, in stem- 
ming the illegal tide of men and muni- 
tions. Once again, therefore, the 
Council merely applauded the work of 
the Non-Intervention Committee, ap- 
proved the international supervision 
about Spain, and urged the speedy 
withdrawal of volunteers. This latter 
measure, resolved the Council, con- 
stituted “the most effective remedy for 


% OJ, S.S. No. 165, pp. 4-6. 
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a situation the great gravity of which, 
from the standpoint of the general 
peace, it feels bound to emphasize and 
the most certain means of insuring the 
full application of the policy of non- 
intervention.” 1 


ror Leacur MEMBERS AROUSED 


Tronically enough, coincident with 
‘the Council’s adjournment came the 
Deutschland incident, followed by the 
German bombardment of Almeria and 
the breakdown of negotiations con- 
cerning the withdrawal of volunteers. 

The defiant, uncodperative attitude of 

the fascist powers, climaxed by pirati- 

cal attacks on European shipping in 
the Mediterranean in August and 
September, led to a stiffening of the 
Anglo-French backbone and a re- 
sultant feeling in the September As- 
sembly that something should be done 
to rejuvenate the Non-Intervention 
Committee. This feeling was notably 
increased after the Nyon Conference, 
where France and England exhibited 
their first show of real diplomatic 
spunk since the outbreak of the rebel- 
lion, by reaching an anti-piracy agree- 
ment in spite of the absence of Ger- 
many and Italy. 

In such an atmosphere, a revitalized 
Sixth Committee took the Spanish 
bull by the horns and presented to the 
Assembly on October 2 a surprisingly 
spirited resolution. Rerterating the 
resolutions previously adopted by the 
League concerning Spain, the Com- 
mittee regretted the late failure of non- 
intervention and expressed the hope 
that the diplomatic action recently ini- 
tiated by certain powers (England 
and France) would result in the “im- 
mediate and complete withdrawal of 
non-Spanish combatants taking part 
in the struggle in Spain.” Further- 


u 0.J., May-June 1937, p. 334. 


more, if such a result could not be ob- 
tained in the near future, League mem- 
bers parties to the Non-Intervention 
Agreement “will consider ending the 
policy of non-intervention.” 1? 
certainly, was a thinly veiled threat, 
for the resolution in effect was a direct 
warning to the supporters of Franco 
that unless they would soon come to 
some agreement about the withdrawal 
of volunteers from Spain, arms and 
munitions from the rest of Europe 
might be made available to the Loyal- 
ist government. 

In the Seventeenth Assembly, 
France’s' Mr. Delbos had stressed the 
danger of a possible “ideological mo- 
bilization of Europe” —a conflict of 
doctrines which “threatened to divide 
Europe into two enemy camps.” 13 
Much the same note was again sound- 
ed by Mr. de Valera, Irish representa- 
tive, who strongly opposed ending the 
policy of non-intervention, and warned 
that the League “as it now is, may 
degenerate into a mere alliance of one 
group of states against another group.” 
Albania (Italian satellite) and Por- 
tugal (Franco sympathizer) voted 
against the resolution, while fourteen 
delegations, including Austria, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, Poland, Switzerland, 
Eire, and a number of Latin American 
governments, abstained from voting. 
Some seemed to think that if the 
League ship wished to continue its 
course on the uncharted sea of world 
politics, it must take no unnecessary 
risks; it must not attempt to run the 
rapids, but must turn back. Otherwise 
it might come to grief on the ideologi- 
cal rock—fascism versus democracy— 
that threatened in the middle of the 
stream. Thus the President was able 
to declare that “unanimity not having 


20Q.J., SS. No. 169, p. 99. 
13 0J., S.S. No. 155, p. 51. 
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been achieved, the resolution is not 
adopted.” 14 

The Eighteenth Assembly further 
repudiated the Spanish Government 
by refusing, for the first time, to vote 
Spain eligible for reélection to her 
“semi-permanent” seat in the Council. 
Here, it seemed, was insult heaped 
upon injury. 

Contrary to general opinion, the 
League was perhaps justified in reject- 
ing the pleas of a stricken member and 
turning the whole problem over to the 
Non-Intervention Committee. In the 
first place, two important states which 
remained physically or spiritually out- 
side the League were included in the 
membership of the Committee, and as 
Mr. Litvinoff sarcastically suggested, 
it was necessary “to secure the coöp- 
eration of the principal authors of the 
Spanish tragedy [Germany and Italy], 
who cannot bear the spirit of Gen- 
eva.” 15 Certainly, unless the fascist 
bloc was to be completely ignored (im- 
possible under the circumstances) or 
defiantly coerced (impractical at the 
time), only a Hobson’s choice re- 
mained for European statesmen who 
hoped to settle a serious controversy. 

Other membership differences clear- 
ly indicated that more codperation 
could be secured in the Committee 
than in the Council. While the Span- 
ish parties were excluded from the de- 
liberations of the Committee, any con- 
sideration of the question by the 
Council found a Loyalist representa- 
tive holding down a ring-side seat. 
And assuming that Germany and Italy 
could have been inveigled to Geneva, 
they undoubtedly would have insisted 
that Franco, as an interested party, be 
invited to participate also. Such an 
arrangement would have been too bit- 
ter a pill for the Loyalists to swallow, 
for it would mean, in effect, recognition 


OJ., 8.8. No. 169, pp. 99-108. 
1 Ibid., p. 79. 


of the rebel government. That any- 
thing approaching recognition would 
have met with the immediate protest 
of the Spanish Government is shown 
by its objection to the term “two 
parties” in the Council resolution of 
May 1937. Señor del Vayo said: 

In no circumstance can it agree to the 
official use of this expression to describe, on 
the one hand, the legitimate Government 
of Spain, and, on the other, those directly 
and immediately responsible for the mili- 
tary rebellion, aided by foreign support, 
which has plunged Spain into her present 
situation.16 


VAGUE OBLIGATIONS 


Still another justification may be 
mentioned. No one will quibble over 
jurisdiction, for Articles 3:4, 4:5, 10, 
and 11 give the League adequate 
power to deal with such unlimited and 
undefined things as “any war or threat 
of war” or “any matter within the 
sphere of action of the League or 
affecting the peace of the world.” Yet 
students of the Covenant know that 
Article 10 was interpreted into impo- 
tence in the early years of the League, 
while just as significant is the fact that 
the obligations and the procedure in- 
volved in both Articles 10 and 11 are 
vague and undefined. Thus, Article 
10 provides that the Council “shall ad- 
vise upon the means by which this 
obligation [political independence and 
territorial integrity] shall be fulfilled,” 
and Article 11 suggests that any action 
may be taken that is “deemed wise 
and effectual to safeguard the peace of 
nations.” This does not necessarily 
mean the use of coercion (Article 16), 
but in the case of Article 10 at least, 
any measures which might prevent ag- 
gression from becoming open war. 

As Mr. Sandler of Sweden suggested, 


*9).J., May-June 1937, p. 334. 
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the Council “is bound by no other con- 
sideration than the obligation which 
the Covenant imposes on it of ascer- 
taining the most appropriate means of 
effectively safeguarding the peace of 
nations.” In the opinion of the Swed- 
ish Government the appropriate move 
was not to inaugurate a procedure 
parallel to the Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee, but “to assist the work of that 
Committee by lending it the support 
of the League’s authority.” 18 


Waar tHe Leacur May Do 


What of the future? While the 
bloody struggle in Spain drags on to 
its inevitable conclusion, there are at 
least three things the League might do 
to preserve and resurrect its almost 
defunct member. In the first place, it 
should whole-heartedly support the 
efforts made to secure the withdrawal 
of foreign troops from Spain and to 
thwart the territorial ambitions of in- 
tervening states. Spain still may be 
made safe for the Spanish people and 
her territorial integrity may yet be 
maintained, even though it be neces- 
sary for the League, in a political bar- 
ter, to recognize Italy’s conquest of 
Abyssinia. 


& Secondly, after the smoke of battle 


has tleared away, League organs might 
play an important rôle in the tremen- 
dous_task_of_reconstruction. There 
must be food for the hungry, medical 
care for the sick and wounded, homes 
for waifs and war orphans, and a gen- 
eral public health and welfare program 
adequate-to pull a nation from the 
terrible effects of devastating civil war. 
Great towns and cities, half-demolished 
monuments of a once splendid civiliza- 
tion, must be rebuilt, poverty repulsed, 
public morale rejuvenated. Here, cer- 
tainly, is work for the Health Organi- 
zation, the Economic and Financial Or- 
ganization, and other technicians of 
7 O.J. May-June 1937, p. 326. 
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the League staff. Such an activity 
would be merely an extension and 
elaboration of the work of the Health 
Mission which went to Spain in De- 
cember 1936, and which made a num- 
ber of recommendations to the Spanish 
Government in regard to various pub- 


eee problems. 

Finally, since considerable money 
will be needed for reconstruction, the 
League might supervise the extension 


of adequate loans to the Spanish Gov4 uz 


ernment. Such loans, together with 
romeni 

League financial control, have been ex- 
tended in the past to Austria, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, Greece, and Estonia, 
and have proven satisfactory from the 
point of view of both the investor and 
the borrowing country. 


WEAKNESS OF THE LEAGUE 


In the meantime, the League will go 
on; institutions such as that do not die. 
But the idea of collective security, Ar- 
ticle 10—le coeur du Pacte—the sanc- 
tion system, all lie in abeyance. UPS 
inactivity of the League in the Spanish 
controversy, coupled with the harmless 
expression of regret issued at Geneva 
in regard to the Far Eastern conflict, 
constitutes a tacit acquiescence in a de 
facto revision of the Covenant—~a veri- 
table emasculation of that famous doc- 
ument which Professor Schuman sug- 
gests was “liberalism’s blueprint of a 
new world order.” 

Nor could any other result be ex- 
pected in a world in which liberalism is 
becoming the exception rather than 
therule. As long as the German, Japa- 
nese, and Italian links of the interna- 
tional codperative chain remain cor- 
roded with the acid rust of fascism, 
there can be no world unity; for fascism 
glorifies the very things—nationalism, 
expansion, force, war—which are dia- 
metrically opposed to the basic League 
principles of democracy and interna- 
tionalism. The League remains a play- 
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thing of fate, whose power must inevi- 
tably vary in direct ratio to the 
strength of fascism in the world. 

To be sure, the nonconformers might 
have been forced into line. During the 
early part of the Spanish war, any 
determined show of force on the part 
of France and England probably would 
have sent Mussolini and Hitler scurry- 
ing from the Iberian Peninsula in hot 
haste, for the dictators must have 
known that a real test of strength 
would have proved disastrous for the 
Rome-Berlin axis. But the risk was 
too great. To fight for peace is a ques- 
tionable procedure at best, and when 
the bluff of a dictator is called, war 
may be in the offing. Consequently, 


_~ the British once again “shut their eyes 


to international brigandage for the 
sake of keeping the peace,” 19 and the 
League merely reflected the undecided, 
peace-at-any-price attitude of her piv- 
otal state. 

With the phenomenal growth of fas- 
cist power, this laissez faire philosophy 
has gained much ground in Geneva. 
At the January meeting of the Council, 
for example, it was necessary to reas- 
sure certain smaller powers, still hesi- 
tant and afraid because of one unsatis- 
factory experience with sanctions, that 
nothing would be done to create the 
impression that the League is an “ideo- 
logical bloc” of any description. With 
such fears and divergence of opinions 
rampant, it is difficult to see just how 
present League machinery will be able 
to function successfully in any major 
ideological conflict unless it operates in 
behalf of a relatively small group of 
likeminded states—a sort of alliance or 
entente bent on the defeat of a smaller 
bloc of aggressor states. All things 

1 New York Times, Oct. 18, 1987. 
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Agricultural Productivity and Pressure of Population 


By Exitsworts HUNTINGTON 


I. Propvuctivity In RELATION TO 
OTHER FACTORS 


HE pressure of population upon 

the means of subsistence at any 
given time and place depends upon the 
interaction between available resources 
-and human ideas. According to the 
definition here employed, resources are 
“available” only when people can use 
them. Coal is not an available re- 
source for people in the stone age, or 
even for modern people so poorly sup- 
plied with capital and technical equip- 
ment as the Chinese. 

The chief human ideas in connection 
with population pressure are those 
which determine how great a degree of 
deprivation people will stand without 
showing active signs of discontent. 
When such signs appear, it is evident 
that the minimum standard of living 
has been reached. Sufficient food to 
support life is the minimum standard 
everywhere, but a good diet with ideal 
proportions of fats, vitamins, acids, 
and so forth has not yet entered into 
the standard of hundreds of millions 
of people, such as those of India. 
Nevertheless, wherever people feel that 
they are undernourished there is gen- 
uine pressure of population, even 
though the inhabitants are too inert 
to do much about it. On the other 
hand, even if people are excellently fed, 
ambitious ideas may lead an energetic 
people to struggle vigorously against 
conditions with which less favored peo- 
ple would be quite content. 

Japan is an example of this. From 
the standpoint of food, shelter, cloth- 
ing, and the general conveniences of 
life, the conditions there are not nearly 
so bad as in India. The Japanese, 
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however, far more than the mass of the 
people in India, are conscious of the 
meagerness of the material basis of 
their civilization. Hence the pressure 
of population assumes a much more 
incisive form in Japan than in India. 


Equal standards impossible 


The problem of population pressure 
cannot be understood without a well- 
balanced knowledge of both the physi- 
cal and the ideological basis of human 
discontent. Malthus laid too much 
stress upon the amount of food that 
can be raised. Many modern students 
go to the opposite extreme and lay too 
much stress upon the power of ideas 
alone. This is notably the case in 
Italy, Japan, and Russia. In each of 
those countries there is a widely spread 
idea that if the right technological, 
economic, and political steps were 
taken, the people could soon rise to a 
standard of living approximating that 
of the United States. Outsiders, to be 
sure, are convinced that this cannot 
happen unless births are drastically 
restricted and the population kept 
down to a level commensurate with the 
geographical conditions. Within those 
countries, however, and also among 
many intelligent people in less fortu- 
nate countries such as China and India, 
little stress is laid on the necessity for 
restricting the birth rate. Standards 
like those of the United States and 
Western Europe are set up, and it is 
tacitly assumed that any country can 
rise to them if the right methods are 
adopted. Thus all over the world the 
less favored countries are afflicted with 
a hallucination which has been well 
called “Americanitis.”” They assume 
that if they had a fair deal, together 
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with capital, colonies, and markets, 
every ‘home could have a bathtub, a 
radio, and an automobile. 

An investigation of geographic con- 
ditions, especially of climate, suggests 
that the realization of any such hope is 
extremely doubtful. Even if all other 
conditions were ideal, variations in 
geographical factors would compel peo- 
ple to live according to different stand- 
ards in different parts of the world. 
Putting aside the problem of minerals, 
two main lines of evidence indicate how 
intimately man is influenced by his ge- 
ographic environment. One line deals 
with the effect of physical environment 
on human health and energy, and the 
other with the effect of that same en- 
vironment upon agricultural produc- 
tivity. In the present paper we shall 
confine ourselves to the second type of 
evidence and shall discuss the produc- 
tivity of the soil. By this we mean the 
average value per acre of cultivated 
land when all crops are taken into 
consideration. 

A study of the geographic distribu- 
tion of productivity, as thus defined, 
seems to lead to the following conclu- 
sions: 

1. The productivity of the soil is 
less dependent upon the stage of civi- 
lization and more dependent upon 
climate than is usually recognized. In 
any given type of climate the produc- 
tivity tends toward a certain level and 
ean be radically removed from that 
level only with great difficulty. Or 
conversely and more evidently, if the 
stage of civilization is the same in 
different regions, the average produc- 
tivity of the soil varies mainly accord- 
ing to the climate. 

2. Population pressure of the kind 
due to scanty resources, rather than to 
ambitious ideas, tends to be at a max- 
imum in regions of low agricultural 
productivity. This is not only because 
of limited production, but because im- 


provements in agricultural methods are 
more difficult there than elsewhere. 

3. The difficulties of regions of low 
productivity are increased by the fact 
that fluctuations in the crops from 
year to year are generally at a max- 
imum in such regions. 

4. The less favored regions are gen- 
erally the ones where the increase of 
population is most rapid. 

5. Because of all this, the areas where 
certain types of climate prevail tend 
to be chronically subject to intense ` 
population pressure. This is true even 
though such areas are not densely pop- 
ulated and are occupied by people in an 
advanced state of civilization. 

The present discussion is strictly 
limited to agriculture, but industry, 
trade, and other occupations must also 
be taken into account. Nevertheless, 
in the world as a whole, agriculture is 
the dominant factor in the problem of 
population pressure. At least 60 per 
cent of the world’s population are 
directly engaged in cultivating the soil. 
If we include the merchants, the arti- 
sans, the professional men, and others 
who serve the agricultural community, 
at least two-thirds of the world’s peo- 
ple get their living quite directly from 
agriculture. If we also include miners, 
lumbermen, factory employees, trans- 
portation workers, and others who 
produce and transport goods that are 
consumed by the agricultural popula- 
tion, the number of people whose pros- 
perity intimately depends upon that of 
the farmer probably rises well above 
80 per cent. And all of us are fed, 
clothed, and largely sheltered by the 
direct or indirect products of agricul- 
ture. 


II. Merxop or MEASURING 
PRODUCTIVITY 


By far the most important agricul- 
tural products are annual field crops, 
including cereals and other food crops 
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such as potatoes, yams, dry beans, and 
peanuts, together with industrial crops 
such as cotton, flax, tobacco, sesame 
seed, and sugar. A few perennial crops, 
such as.olives, grapes, tea, and coffee, 
are also highly important. Taken to- 
gether, these crops are the object of 
more than nine-tenths of the work of 
all the world’s farmers. Except in a 
few industrial regions, the general pros- 
perity of the population as a whole 
depends mainly uponthem. Fruit and 
vegetables are far less important than 
is generally supposed; only in special 
regions, such as California, do they 
take much of the farmer’s time. Even 
in the United States, where these ex- 
pensive forms of food are used far more 
widely than elsewhere, they occupy 
only about 4 per cent of the harvested 
land. In value, to be sure, they rise 
to about 15 per cent; but in countries 
such as India, this percentage falls 
below five. Accordingly, the present 
investigation is based mainly upon the 
staple crops for which individual tables 
are given in the International Yearbook 
of Agricultural Statistics, 1984-35. 
Having chosen the crops, we must 
obtain an approximate measure of their 
value on an average acre in each part of 
the world. The only feasible proce- 
dure seems to be to assume that the 
value of each crop is the same wherever 
it is raised. This is not true, for the 
quality of the crop and the conditions 
of marketing greatly alter the values. 
To make allowances for quality and 
marketing, however, is not only im- 
possible because of lack of data, but 


1 The crops are as follows: (1) Cereals: barley, 
buckwheat, corn, millet, oats, rye, rice; (2) other 
‘food crops: dry beans (many varieties), chick 
peas, grapes, lentils, etc., olives, peanuts, pota- 
toes, sugar, sweet potatoes; (3) stimulants and 
narcotics: cacao, coffee, tea, tobacco; (4) indus- 
trial crops: cotton (fiber and seed), flax (fiber 
and seed), hemp (fiber and seed), hops,» jute, 
rapeseed, sesame, sunflower seed, and a few 
minor ones. 


would introduce extraneous factors 
that would obscure the very point that 
we are trying to clarify. What we 
want to know is the extent to which the 
soul actually provides materials which. 
support human beings and enable them 
to maintain their standards of living 
without reference to other regions. 


Index values of crops 


In assigning a value to each crop, we 
start with a standard unit of weight, 
100 pounds. ‘Then for as many coun- 
tries as possible we compute index 
numbers by comparing the price of one 
crop with that of another. For several 
reasons the United States is the best 
country with which to begin such a 
study. No other single country raises 
crops under so wide a variety of cli- 
mates; and no other really large coun- 
try has such reliable agricultural 
statistics. Nor has any other country 
so large and prosperous a market which 
can be reached with so little expense 
for transportation. And finally, be- 
cause this large market is an export 
market or else is self-sufficient, its 
prices in the past have been little in- 
fluenced by tariffs or governmental 
regulations. 

In computing the index numbers for 
the United States, the value of 100 
pounds of each crop at each of the six 
censuses from 1900 onward (four decen- 
nial and two others, 1925, 1935) was 
expressed as a percentage of the average 
value of the same weight of wheat, 
barley, and corn. ‘These three cereals 
were chosen as the standard because 
they grow together in more countries 
than do any other three major crops. 
In 1899, for example, according to the 
census of 1900, the relative values of 
wheat, barley, and corn per hundred 
pounds (not per bushel) were 126, 99, 
and 74. In 1909 the corresponding 
index numbers were 129, 90, and 82; 
in 1919 they were 118, 92, and 90; al- 
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ways in the same order, but varying ac- 
cording to circumstances. Index num- 
bers such as these were also calculated 
for certain products according to 
yearly data from 1928 to 1986. Turn- 
ing to other countries, two censuses 
were used in Canada, three ten-year 
periods in France, and longer or shorter 
intervals in fifteen other countries.” 

After the index values of the differ- 
ent crops have been obtained, it is 
merely a matter of arithmetic to find 
the total value of all the crops reported 
for each country and then to get the 
average value per acre. The great 
trouble is that the original data in 
many regions are incomplete. 


INDEX NUMBERS or VALUE per UNIT or 


WEIGHT 
AIMONGS cael outa daaae ee tiakekeas 400 
ODIO ciyee poa rename eediasa 130 
Apples (cider). ......sosesoessesesoss 40 
APOE arane O EE ENa ER 197 
ATUCHORCS i ciweece decane ae COTTA 300 
ASPAAS 464.40 sou NNER 300 
LEETE P E E S E OE eas 60 
DANCY sie ac EN EEE TTET TEEST 87 
Beans (dry) eeso enean arh 175 
Beans (Lima). .....essassaresesssnso 200 
Beans: (SHAD). c eidcsroti sea herrarnas 249 


2 The countries were Australia, Austria, Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, China (data from J. L. Buck, 
Chinese Farm Economy), Chosen, Formosa, 
Germany, India, Italy, Japan, Java, Poland, 
Spain, and Karafuto (the Japanese part of the 
island of Sakhalin). In some cases, such as 
Argentina, data as to price were available only 
for the main cereals; in others (such as France), 
for a long list of products. Except in China, 
the data were taken from official publications. 
In computing the final indices the average index 
for the United States was generally given a 
weight of one, and that of all other countries 
combined a weight of four; but scarcity of data 
made it necessary to depart from this rule for 
some of the minor crops. The final indices for 
all crops used in the maps described later and 
also for many others are given in tabular form. 
Although they represent months of work, they 
make no claim to be anything more than rough 
approximations. For the cereals, which occupy 
perhaps three-fourths of all harvested land (56 
per cent in the United States in 1929), they are 
quite accurate except for rice. That crop is 
reported variously in the unhusked or rough form 


POOLS setae cowu aes oa ewn aes 40 
eae 4a ax i aee ces nara tote TT 400 
Buckwheat... 0.0... ccc ee cece eee eee 93 
DOLGOCK oe be Sole et en het eae 60 
Ca bhane: raiti since aman eeeae eens 49 
CAC8O si faced seine wet eat eanees 880 
Canary pragosa en Gece ce ee eS Bs 200 
Cantaloupes............. ST eee 76 
COLOD ONE E E EE A E ea ee aes 80 
CATO a A AEE EE Sane eee 55 
OLCA ME EE EEE EA 50 
Castor beans. ........urrosuesasnssenns 220 
Cauliflower resia nenin Eroni TGE 100 
e a AE E E E E heed 80 
aT y ata E A E ET ON E 279 
CRESUINES thier ar EENS 100 
CHiCKNCRS aaeeeo an yeas 175 
CIMCORY E AE oe E E E 26 
Cifras al A E pesaee esas ee 140 
COCONUES orere a s aie ENEE aN 180 
aa L E ie EE E EE 750 
COMES TECATE EA 200 
Corn (Field) rosoinen EN 88 
Corn (Sweet) s.dosac eve becnteeen corns 40 
Cotton (fiber)... ces ciecc cee ea ee cree es 826 
Cotton (with seeds)... 0.0.0... ceca eee 350 
Cottonseed ai dsc s ses eet awd eee baee 80 
Cuüutümbers 66. §:S6 6 «olen da ewe ee aa 61 
BLES ins aati Gdns ae E EE E 400 
BRODIAUE 65.36: sins. r Moe eae 50 
Espantoso e TAA 17 
HONU STOCK ib. jaa bas obire toant triis 80 
Toc E ENE 100 
Flax fiber......... E E tale Stes 593 
Flax seed: irrorrras ere e a 181 
Forage (roots). ...e.esssssesarneneere 15 
Forage (other). ....nnnusosnrurussesue 25 
GDES oain nra a ES 100 
Grapes (table) v.04 55 cowie e rns 120 
Grapes (Wine)... 2... cece cee eee ees 50 
Grapelruibe diane ces radne ienaa 140 
Ps Zeinits isk aoea ea e e 100 


and in two other forms, husked and polished. 
Sometimes the kinds are mixed, and often there 
is no indication as to which is meant., Certain 
other crops vary very greatly in relative value. 
Thus, potatoes have a minimum index of 20 in 
Sakhalin, where they grow extremely well and 
cannot easily be marketed, and 152 in the United 
States in 1929 when the crop was very poor and 
the demand great because people had plenty of — 
money. Soy beans, to cite another example, 
show a less violent range, from 101 m Japan 
(1926-1935) to 265 in Austria (1931-1933). 
Buckwheat has a still smaller range, 71 in Poland 
(1984-1935) to 136 in the United States (1929). 
In gentral, the range in the index of value varies 
in harmony with the degree to which a crop is 
difficult to transport and is more or less a luxury. 
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Hay (Grain and Clover).............+- 34 
Hay (Alfalfa)... 0.22... cece cee cee eee 39 
Hay (Grass) oooh eee nesana by 41 
Hay (Wid): 3c02 oci6 pss couches eeeend 20 
Hemp (Eher cadena jennie he us u 413 
Hemp (806d ) sc geeg nO eak 0% Ga OR Hee 278 
HONS ME E T wean owes E EEA 1,260 
Jerusalem Artichokes.............008- 20 
P ALi a E Sais E T E E E 199 
DADO witeeieune EEA 800 
LAMOUG ccs cde eee ke Graven Gua EEN 191 
Lentils; etera ene Mua ewes 200° 
PRUNE: 6 seco ca sa cavities wee ae EET 100 
ENINGS ocak EEE 55.4 ewe ec eae heen 140 
Mleta nee ae 94 
Millet (Bajra).......scccecececeaceee 110 
Mulberry leaves. ...........00c0ee eee 17 
Mastirde erreen TNE 178 
AT e AE E E S E nets 92 
Olvet osoon Onen SENSARA 139 
PNT EEEE E E E N, sa 
Onos o oaeen ni eee E 68 
OVanpes yo anar aR EnA Eaa 130 
Palm ROUMOIS oh .020 50s tse eawaaieeles white 
Fene hes 6.0) o2p gia tie aa ned BE Rea S eee 172 
POCANS. fs scr out Gis sos, cae het EAT 500 
PORTE PEAR E E AT 165 
Fearconn AS A E i 116 
Pés (dy enea LOTAT 160 
Pens (drecbura a 255 
Peppers iser eaei riere DOELE SR 150 
Persimmoms... 0... cc eee ee eee 70 
FIMCN(OS 4 orc hehe erste anoa Che ak 250 
|g 60-12) 0) +) (- aon en ee 12] 
PNG os a ice so Searles Mews E aoe Yes 132 
Pomegranates. (sn eeiecdsovucnvedins ws 150 
Foppy seod er AENEA AENA 220 
Potatoes orate eraa u ANA 62 
PUD INS ole big celeste AE E AE 40 
OuinCed. . 3 ou E EE ease ear awe 150 
Radishës. .isarseccsonnrsscsssriesia. 25 
Dest E EEE E E E E 900 
Rapeseed... 2... cece cc cc ccc ecesevecess 178 
Rice (rotigh) oi dcket evdterencitaw stents 107 
Rice (cleaned)... 2... ec cee cree eee ces 189 
Rubber saoire srna S es sae eee Re aR 1,100 
HYG cutee Vee Sea ea eee N 91 
re nho at> PEE sors ae Was Wien hse Bae 271 
Sisal oere a EEIN sean oie 
SOMA PEE EE E ET eee . 100 
Doy Dens inuro erases eE we ees 155 
DOUASH 4.06. canabtue dee Ci auee sense 45 
Sugar beets: ccdanees eee eek EEN 22 
EAT COE a oua ENEE Ae 15 
Sunflower seeds... 0... ccc eee eee ee 160 
Sweet potatoes... 2... -. 0 cece eee ees 50 
Tangarine s opie hha ankeri rikane 180 
TATO aiia rr ee , 50 
PIER has dieses AE cu EE E 1,400 
Tobaceo......0s-ce08 Cpu aaa ECEE EAA 680 


Tomatoes as cedsetatecseesa cece neh 57 
TUD eae i ran 25 
VGtCheS soo sicawaise bene aes LERNA 150 
Watermelons.. 2... 0... cece cee cece 50 
WEA G oi Gisat Haina eee os 123 
Wine ook cca mneus E EEE E eee en 130 
Wauta atana Er EEREN 356 
General Categories 
Green vegetables. ..............000006 110 
Root vegetables. .......... cee eee eee 40 
Orchard fruity. eos dian ewatorwe nen wins 140 
Fruit and Vegetables.............500. 82 
Miscellaneous Food.............2-006: 120 
Miscellaneous Non-food.............05 150 


TIL. Woruip PATTERN or 
PRODUCTIVITY PER ACRE 


When the index numbers prepared 
by this method are placed on maps, a 
number of remarkable features appear. 
In the first place, the index varies to a 
surprising extent. In Europe (Figure 
1) it ranges from a maximum of 51 
in the Netherlands to only 11 in Bul- 
garia, 10 in Sardinia, and 9 in south- 
eastern Russia. In Tunis it falls to 5, 
but the data there are scanty. 

The contrast between the more fav- 
ored and less favored regions would ap- 
pear even greater if another important 


` statistical fact were taken into account. 


In most countries the only acreage re- 
ported for each crop is that which is 
actually harvested. Fields which fail 
to be harvested because of drought, 
insect pests, frost, mildew, lack of 
markets, or other causes, are simply 
omitted. 

In practically all countries where the 
index of productivity is high, the 
ground contains sufficient moisture at 
all seasons and there is comparatively 
little variation in this respect from 
year to year. Moreover, the winters 
are rarely cold enough, or the summers 
hot and dry enough, to damage the 
crops. Late frosts in the spring and 
early frosts in the winter do relatively 
little harm, and a minimum of loss is 
experienced from insect pests, such as 
locusts and chinch bugs. Nor is there 
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commonly so much rain in summer 
that smut, rust, and other blights do 
much damage. Hence practically all 
the land that is planted is also reaped. 

In peripheral countries, on the con- 
trary, losses from bad weather and in- 
sects are frequent. Greece and south- 
ern Italy suffer greatly from drought, 
and in some years considerable areas 
are not worth reaping. In Russia sim- 
ilar losses occur by reason of drought in 
some sections and late frosts, cold 
summers, or severe winters in others. 
In Norway and Ireland excessive rain 
may lead to the same result. 

Hence in peripheral or marginal 
regions, especially those that are dry in 
summer, our index figures are too high 
because they make no allowance for 
areas that are sown but not reaped. 
In view of this it seems probable that if 
all the area that is sown in each coun- 
try for a long succession of years were 
taken into account, the final map of 
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Fie. 1.—European index of agricultural productivity of harvested crops exce] 


nuts, and garden vegetables. 
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Ireland and Switzerland, but these 
form only minor interruptions in the 
general decline of productivity from 
the North Sea outward. ‘Toward the 
south the decline is very rapid;toward 
the east not quite so rapid, but almost 
equally great. Toward the north the 
decline is much less rapid at first, but 
when the limits of temperature are 
reached there is, of course, a sudden 
drop to zero. 

The gther systematic feature of 
Figure 1 takes the form of relatively 
high productivity in the north, and low 
productivity in the south. Going 
straight southward from Norway we 
meet indices of 37, 28, 32, (45), 25, 10, 
5. Starting in Finland we have 18, 18, 
16, 18, 14, 11, 14, and then, in Cyren- 
aica, south of the Mediterranean Sea, 4. 
A little farther east there is a decline 


from 15 in far northern Russia, north 


of Leningrad, to 10 in Cyprus. 


Temperature and crops 


Thus a general tendency toward 
relatively high productivity is seen not 
only around the North Sea, but also 
in the colder regions in any given 
longitude after one gets away from the 
sea. The relation between low tem- 
perature and good crops becomes still 
more emphatic when we take account 
of the fact that the summers in Ireland, 
the Netherlands, and even Switzer- 
land are as cool as those of Sweden, 
Finland, and northern Russia. The 
average temperature in July is 60° F. 
in Dublin, 62° in Groningen (Nether- 
lands), 63° in Helsinki (Finland) and 
Stockholm, 64° in Leningrad, and only 
66° in Basel (Switzerland), which lies 
almost a thousand miles south of Lenin- 
grad. But how about the winters? 
Here are the January averages: Dublin 
42°, Groningen 33°, and Basel 32° 
represent the regions where the produc- 
tivity is extremely high; while Stock- 
holm 27°, Helsinki 21°, and Lenin- 


grad 18° represent regions where the 
productivity is scarcely half as great. 

It appears then, that where the tem- 
perature of the summer approaches the 
lower limit compatible with good agri- 
culture, the productivity of the land 
tends to be high. If a cool summer is 
combined with a mild winter, as is the 
case preéminently in Ireland, Bel- 
gium, and the Netherlands, and to a 
less degree in Norway and Switzer- 
land, the conditions are especially fa- 
vorable, and productivity is at a maxi- 
mum, With a colder winter, such as 
that of Sweden, Finland, and the Len- 
ingrad region, the yield per acre is not 
so great. As the winters become still 
colder, toward the interior of Russia, 
for example, the productivity falls off 
still more (12 in the Moscow region). 
In regions where the summers are long 
and hot, as in Algeria (7), the yields 
per acre are lowest of all. 

But ought we not to pay more atten- 
tion to irregularities, such as indices of 
82 for Great Britain and 28 for Den- 
mark, which are located between the 
much higher indices for the Low Coun- 
tries, Ireland and Norway? Yes, but 
even these indices are higher than any 
others on the map aside from the coun- 
tries just named together with Ger- 
many and Switzerland. One reason 
for the lower level in Great Britain and 
Denmark is probably that in both 
countries agriculture centers preémi- 
nently around food for animals rather 
than for man. Therefore the indices 
are greatly influenced by forage crops, 
which have lower values per acre than 
the potatoes of Ireland, for example. 
If we compare the yields of individual 
crops, we find that from 1926 to 1930 
Denmark and Ireland were almost 
identical in their yields of wheat, bar- 
ley, and oats, and were about 2 per 
cent ahead of Belgium. They exceeded 
Great Britain by about 20 per cént, but 
this is much less than the 50 per cent by 
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which the British index in Figure 1 is 
exceeded by the Irish index. Hence 
we conclude that although conditions 
of soil and choice of crops play impor- 
tant parts in causing differences be- 
tween the indices of regions lying close 
together, Denmark and Great Britain 
would not fall much behind their neigh- 
bors if the proportions of the different 
kinds of crops in all countries were the 
same. 


IV. RELATION or CIVILIZATION TO 
PRODUCTIVITY 


Before we attempt to use the map 
of productivity as a guide in studying 
population pressure, it will be neces- 
sary to satisfy ourselves still further as 
to the cause of the decline from the 
North Sea outward. We have talked 
about climatic conditions, but how far 
are the peculiar features of Figure 1 
due to nonclimatic causes, such as 
quality of soil, choice of crops, or meth- 
ods of cultivation? The soil may be 
dismissed at once. The best soil in 
Europe is in the Black Earth Region 
of southern Russia. Austria and Hun- 
gary have much better soil on an 
average than has Germany. Belgium 
and the Netherlands, to be sure, pre- 
sumably owe part of their superiority 
to excellent soil brought down by the 
Rhine and other rivers. Ireland, too, 
is benefited by its limestone soils, which 
are better than most of the English 
soils. Much of Denmark, however, 
has very poor, sandy soil. On the 
whole, the high productivity of the 
North Sea region in general can be due 
only in very small measure to advan- 
tages in the way of soil. 

The choice of crops has something to 
do with the matter, but the choice it- 
self is largely a matter of climate. Be- 
cause of their respective climates, Italy 
raises many grapes and olives, and Den- 
mark none. Russia raises very little 
fruit or vegetables except in a few 


southern areas such as Ukraine. Else- 
where the growing season is too short 
ortoodry. Taking Europe as a whole, 
the yield per acre of individual crops 
varies from region to region in much the 
same way as does the productivity of 
all crops combined, but not to so great 
a degree. For example, in order to 
equal the production on a single Bel- 
gian acre, the Russian averages for the 
nine years 1926 to 1934 would have to 
be multiplied by the following ratios: 
flax fiber 6.9, wheat 3.7, barley 3.3, 
oats 3.0, rye and sugar beets 2.9, po- 
tatoes 2.6, tobacco 2.0, and flaxseed 
1.8. The average of these is 3.3. 
When all crops are combined, the Bel- 
gian index is about four times that of 
Russia. ‘This figure rises above 3.3 
largely because such crops as potatoes 
and flax fiber produce many times as 
great a value per acre as do wheat 
and rye. Therefore places in which 
the climate and other conditions make 
these crops especially profitable natu- 
rally devote a relatively large share of 
their land to them. Thus to an im- 
portant degree the choice of crops in- 
fluences the general rate of productivity 
per acre. The basis of this influence is 
partly cultural and partly climatic. 
Hence our inquiry narrows down to 
these two factors, stage of civilization 
and climate. 


Methods of cultivation 


The stage of civilization reached by 
any region expresses itself not only in 
the choice of crops but even more in 
methods of cultivation. ‘There can be 
no doubt that in countries such as 
Belgium and the Netherlands the agri- 
cultural methods are far more advanced 
than in Portugal and Rumania. It is 
equally certain, however, that the dif- 
ferences in yield per acre are far greater 
than can be accounted for by cultiva- 
tion alone. For example, in the rich 
black soil of Russia north of the Cas- 
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pian Sea the yield of wheat over long 
periods averages scarcely 5 bushels per 
acre, and even less when the abandon- 
ment of sown fields is taken into ac- 
count. On the far poorer soils of Den- 
mark the yield per acre is eight times 
as much as the average reported for 
Russia, and may really be ten times as 
much, for the Danish figures need 
practically no discount for fields that 
fail to be reaped. Undoubtedly the 
Danish farmers use better methods 
than do the Russians; but if methods 
as good as those of the Danes were ap- 
plied to the Russian fields, they would 
not produce any such result as in Den- 
mark. 

Some readers may question this last 
statement. Many, perhaps the vast 
majority, of intelligent Russians believe 
that if the black Russian soil were 
plowed as well, fertilized as fully, and 
sown with as good seed as the Danish 
soil, the yield per acre would rapidly 
approach the Danish level. They 
admit that crop failures and abandoned 
fields would still be a regular feature of 
dry years, but minimize their impor- 
tance. 


Discouragement of new methods 


As a check on this belief let us first 
analyze the steps by which improve- 
ments in agricultural methods take 
place. The greatest factor in encour- 
aging people to try new methods is 
success in their early attempts. When 
the Belgian farmer of earlier times first 
went to the trouble of fertilizing his 
fields or plowing them more deeply, it 
was almost certain that the weather 
would be such that he would have 
reaped a fairly good crop even without 
his new methods. When the Russian 
farmer makes a similar effort, the 
chances of success are much less. The 
cold winter prevents the manure from 
rotting properly; late frosts in the 
spring, drought, heat, and locusts in 


summer, and early frosts in the fall are 
far more common than in Belgium. In 
fact, the conditions are such that even 
if the Belgians used exactly the same 
methods as the Russians, they would 
get 24 bushels of wheat on an average, 
let us say, where the Russians get 12. 

Even if the weather is favorable at 
the time when the Russian farmer at- 
tempts to use new methods, there 1s a 
good chance that the extra yield will 
not be enough to pay him for the extra 
work. The addition of 20 per cent to 
a yield of 24 bushels per acre, which is 
the sort of result which occurred when 
the early Belgian farmer tried new 
methods, is twice as much as 20 per 
cent added to 12 bushels, as may have 
happened in Russia. An extra 4.8 
bushels per acre may be well worth the 
extra labor in Belgium, but 2.4 bushels 
in Russia may not be enough to com- 
pensate for the extra work. 

But suppose one of the worst sea- 
sons occurs in both Belgium and Russia. 
The Belgian farmer is not likely to suf- 
fer a diminution of more than 20 per 
cent in his crop. He has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that in this bad year 
his new methods give him as large a 
crop as in an average year under the 
old methods. He also gains confidence 
that in a good year, or even an average 
year, the new methods will enable him 
to maintain a higher standard of living 
than formerly. 

But what happens to the poor Rus- 
sian or Spaniard in a very unfavorable 
year? The farmer who spends time 
and money on new methods during 
such years is actually worse off than his 
neighbor who makes no effort. Sup- 
pose the bad weather reduces an av- 
erage yield of 12 bushels according to 
the old methods to only 6, as not in- 
frequently happens. Even if the new 
methods are as effective as in Bel- 
gium, which will not actually be the 
case, an increase of 20 per cent will 
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mean only 7.2 bushels per acre instead 
of 6. Such a difference has very little 
encouraging effect. It is so small 
that the farmer scarcely realizes that 
his crop is any better than that of his 
less progressive neighbors. Moreover, 
the time, the labor, and the money 
which he has put into the new methods 
may easily be worth much more than 
the extra 1.2 bushels which he has 
gained. Hence the peasant often 
curses himself for having wasted his sub- 
stance just when he most needed it, and 
swears that the old methods are best. 

Suppose again that the Russian 
peasant wants to use better methods, 
but has not the requisite tools and ani- 
mals. With his small yield per acre he 
has little surplus even in good years, 
and none at all in years of drought or 
early frost. Moreover, where drought, 
frost, heat, and insects cause the av- 
, erage yield per acre to be low, the 
farmer must cultivate a large area in 
order merely to get food for his family. 
At the same time, his working season is 
shortened by long winters, spring mud, 
or drought and heat. Therefore he 
has no surplus of either crops or time to 
use in improvements during the plant- 
ing season. Strive as he will, he finds 
it almost impossible to set aside enough 
capital to provide even the simple ex- 
tras needed for improved cultivation. 
Thus on all sides the man with the low 
yield per acre is at a tremendous dis- 
advantage. Unless he has capital he 
cannot cultivate any larger area than 
he is now using. Even if he does try 
new methods, he finds his efforts so 
balked by lack of capital and by re- 
peated failure that he is almost certain 
to become discouraged. 

This leads to two important conclu- 
sions. One is that methods of agricul- 
ture improve most rapidly in regions 
where the climate is propitious and the 
yield of crops naturally large. Each 
forward step in agricultural practice 


tends to widen the’ gap between the 
people whose climate dooms them to 
low yields and those whose climate 
gives them a large and especially a re- 
liable yield every year. Moreover, 
where the climate is free from extremes 
and has abundant rain at all seasons, 
the variety of crops that can be raised 
is relatively great, and it pays to raise 
the more unusual crops which yield 
the larger value per acre. Such crops 
are rarely raised in unfavorable cli- 
mates, not only because they are un- 
reliable under extreme conditions of 
weather, but also because people can- 
not afford them. Food must be raised 
at all costs, and if the production per 
acre is small, all the land and all the 
efforts of the farmers are needed for 
that alone. Thus “to him that hath 
shall be given, and from him that hath 
not shall be taken away even that 
which he seemeth to have.” 

Another important conclusion is that 
where the methods of agriculture re- 
main primitive, the pressure of pop- 
ulation tends to be high. In such a 
country a gradual increase in popula- 
tion finds little or no relief in greater 
production per acre. In countries 
where the methods of production im- 
prove, it is possible for the agricultural 
population to increase, and even to 
raise its standards of living, without 
creating population pressure, provided 
the growth is slow enough. One of the 
most conspicuous facts about Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Denmark is the 
slight degree to which their people 
have emigrated. 


V. CLIMATE AND PRODUCTIVITY 


The preceding discussion has been 
more or less academic and has not 
definitely separated the effects of civ- 
ilization and climate. The relative 
importance of these two conditions as 
factors in the productivity of the land 
can be judged much better in a single 
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homogeneous country than by com- 
parisons between one country and an- 
other, Hence the map of Italy (Fig- 
ure 2) is especially significant. Nearly 
the same type of civilization and meth- 
ods of agriculture, and precisely the 
same government, prevail in all parts 
of that country. Nevertheless, the 
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index of productivity ranges from 38 in 
the far north to 12 in many parts of 
the south and only 10 in Sardinia, 
From the standpoint of human culture, 
the province of Lazio, in which lies 
Rome, differs from Sicily at least as 
much as from the northern half of the 
country. Nevertheless, Lazio and Sic- 
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ily have the same index of productivity 
(12), whereas the index for Tuscany 
(18) is 50 per cent higher, and in the 
rest of the north the index rises to two 
or three times the Lazio level. Ac- 
cording to common opinion the people 
of Campania, in which lies Naples, are 
extremely skillful in tilling- the soil, 
whereas few of us have ever heard of 
any special skill on the part of the peo- 
ple of Veneto Tridentino, which lies 
wholly among the Alps north of Lake 
Garda. Yet the Campanian index is 
only 14, in contrast to 38 in Tridentino. 
It is extremely hard to believe that dif- 
ferences in civilization or in methods 
of agriculture are sufficient to cause so 
great a difference in productivity. 

On the other hand, there is a decided 
climatic difference between Campania 
and Veneto Tridentino. To be spe- 
cific, Bozen, in the center of Tridentino, 
has a climate that is almost ideal for 
such a crop as corn. In January there 
is only one inch of precipitation, and 
the average temperature is 32°; in July 
there are four inches of rain, and the 
temperature averages 72°. At Na- 
ples, January has three and a half 
inches of rain and a temperature of 47°; 
in July the rainfall declines to only half 
an inch and the temperature rises to 
76°. This difference may not sound 
great, but all over the world the pro- 
ductivity of the land rises high where 
the Bozen type of climate prevails, and 
falls low in the Naples type. Even 
though Naples is helped by irrigation, 
it has not enough water to give it a high 
average degree of productivity. The 
direct effect of the climate on the crops, 
however, is not the whole story, for 
there are indirect effects through man’s 
habits, customs, health, and energy. 


Migration 

Both in Europe as a whole and in 
Italy, the pressure of population varies 
in fairly close harmony with the index 


of productivity. This is especially 
clear in Italy, for there the situation is 
not complicated by differences in na- 
tional traits and government from one 
region to another. Austrian influence 
may, to be sure, play a part in the high 
productivity of Veneto Tridentino, 
but certainly not in that of the province 
of Milan, where the index of produc- 
tivity is almost equally high (31). 
From the northern provinces as a 
whole, with their indices of 24 or more, 
there is some migration to other coun- 
tries. Italians are pressing over into 
France in considerable numbers. Nev- 
ertheless, In proportion to the popula- 
tion, the emigration from northern 
Italy during the present century has 
been much less than from southern 
Italy. The way in which the South 
Italians swarmed to America before 
the World War is good evidence of the 
fact that low agricultural productivity 
placed them under a kind of stress 
which can best be described as popula- 
tion pressure. 

In Europe as a whole, the relation 
between population pressure and agri- 
cultural productivity is somewhat com- 
plicated. At the present time Italy 
and Germany are the countries which 
are generally thought of as under 
greatest pressure. Much of the pres- 
sure there is due to purely cultural 
causes, including the World War, recent 
political and economic vicissitudes, 
and the influence of powerful propa- 
ganda. Before the war the situation 
was much simpler, but even then it was 
greatly complicated by the fact that in 
the past it has been far easier for west- 
ern than for eastern or southern Euro- 
peans to migrate. The former have 
had more knowledge of overseas coun- 
tries, more wealth to use in paying for 
transportation, and at the same time 
much better and cheaper facilities for 
transportation because of their near- 
ness to Atlantic seaports. 
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Suppose, however, that we take the 
period from 1900 to the World War, 
when migration was easier than at any 
other time in the world’s history. Sup- 
pose also that we include internal mi- 
gration as well as migration overseas. 
And finally, suppose that we make al- 
lowance for the ease with which the 
people of Western Europe could mi- 
grate in comparison with their eastern 
and southern cousins. We fnd that 
among the western nations, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, France, and 
Switzerland were sending out only a 
handful of migrants. Norway, Sweden, 
Great Britain, Ireland, and Germany 
were sending a larger number, but 
there was no great tide of migration. 
Thus, in comparison with the popula- 
tion there was comparatively little 
migration from the part of Europe 
with an index of productivity above 20. 

From the regions with a lower index, 
however, there was a strong and rising 
tide of migration. Poles were pushing 
over into Germany in a fashion that 
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filled many Germans with disquiet. 
Italians were migrating to France and 
still more to the United States and Ar- 
gentina or Brazil. Greeks, Russians, 
Hungarians, and Spaniards, in propor- 
tion to their numbers, wealth, and loca- 
tion were moving outward to lands of 
promise at a tremendous rate. Each 
wave of poor crops ìn those eastern and 
southern countries was reflected in a 
wave of migration, just as the failure of 
the potato crop by reason of heavy rain 
sent a wave of settlers westward from 
Ireland a century ago. 


The United States 


If we turn now to the United States 
(Figure 3), a similar situation presents 
itself. From Nova Scotia to New Jer- 
sey the index of productivity ranges 
from 38 to 60. This appears to be 
higher than the North Sea level, but 
this may not be the case. In prepar- 
ing the index numbers for the United 
States an attempt has been made to in- 
clude fruits and vegetables which are 
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Fie. 3.—Index of agricultural productivity of harvested crops except hay in the United States. 
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omitted elsewhere except for grapes 
and citrus fruits.? The value of fruits 
and vegetables per acre is so high that 
the index numbers in the United 
States are somewhat out of line with 
those elsewhere. For our present pur- 
poses, however, the important matter is 
the differences from one state to an- 
other. 

Inland from the North Atlantic 
coast the farms are certainly run by 
persons quite as competent and highly 
civilized as those of Maine or Nova 
Scotia. Nevertheless, the index num- 
bers decline fairly steadily from 60 in 
Massachusetts to only 8 in North Da- 
kota and 7 in the dry plains of eastern 
Colorado. The stage of culture and 
the knowledge and use of improved 
agricultural methods in Colorado are 
as high as in New Jersey where the in- 
dex is 44, and certainly much higher 
than in Tunis or Palestine where a low 
index like that of Colorado is found. 
On the other hand, the dryness and the 
warm summers of eastern Colorado 
give that state a climate considerably 
like that of Tunis and Palestine, and 
very different from that of Maine. 
Throughout the entire central part of 
the United States the index of produc- 
tivity is low. Curiously enough, it 
rises In Canada, just as in northern 
Russia. 

Thus, here again in three respects we 
have the same sort of contrast as that 
between Belgium and Russia, or be- 
tween Tridentino and Sicily. An index 
of 40 or more from Nova Scotia to New 
Jersey is associated with: (1) abundant 


3 The statistics of the United States do not 
give the yield per acre of fruits and vegetables. 
They give merely the value per acre for vege- 
tables and the value per tree for fruits. On this 
basis single values per acre have been estimated 
for fruits and vegetables respectively in the 
whole United States, and these values have been 
applied to all states indiscriminately. This tends 
to raise the index of productivity in states where 
productivity is low, and vice versa. 


precipitation at all seasons; (2) winters 
which, though cold, are much mod- 
erated by the proximity of the sea; and 
(3) cool, rainy, pleasant summers. 
There is no serious population pressure 
in Nova Scotia, although many am- 
bitious young people move cityward. 
During the depression from 1930 on- 
ward the problem of unemployment 
was less acute in New England than in 
a large part of the other states. On the 
other hand, in the central United 
States, just as in the Old World, an 
index below 10 has been accompanied 
by population pressure that has driven 
tens of thousands of people away from 
the whole tier of states from North 
Dakota to Texas. The attempt of the 
California authorities to prevent these 
migrants from entering that state was 
merely a civilized version of the present. 
friction between Arab and Jew. In 
spite of its racial or religious element, 
this latter conflict 1s simply an acute 
stage of a population pressure which 
has been chronic in Western Asia for 
centuries. 

Many of the people who have been 
forced out of our dry western plains 
have found refuge in the irrigated parts 
of the country. Figure 3 shows that 
wherever the crops depend primarily 
upon irrigation, the index of produc- 
tivity rises. ‘This is especially evident 
when fruits and vegetables are consid- 
ered. Arizona furnishes a conspicuous 
example. There the index rises to 63, 
and there is no special pressure of pop- 
ulation. It is particularly interesting 
to compare Arizona with Egypt (Fig- 
ure 4). The irrigated parts of Arizona 
and Egypt are similar in climate and 
in the types of crops which they pro- 
duce. Arizona, however, has the ad- 
vantage of belonging to one of the most 
progressive of countries, and of being 
developed by people who have all the 
advantages of abundant capital and 
the most modern scientific knowledge. 
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Nevertheless, an index of productivity 
of 63 in Arizona is probably not much 
higher than that of Egypt (38) would 
be if data for its production of dates, 
vegetables, and fruits were available. 
This close similarity joins with many 
other coincidences in suggesting that 
the index of productivity is a close 
function of water supply and tempera- 
ture, rather than of the degree of prog- 
ress in agricultural methods. 


China and Japan 


Another conspicuous example may 
well be introduced. It is generally 
supposed that China and Japan closely 
resemble each other in civilization and 
especially in the methods of agriculture. 
Japan, to be sure, is in the lead, but 
the two countries belong to the same 
general type. It is especially signif- 
cant, therefore, that in Figure 4 Japan’s 
index is 32, while that of China varies 
from only 12 in the northwest to 40 in 


` Fukien on the southeast coast. In 


North China, in spite of the marvelous 
Chinese methods of agriculture, the 
index falls almost as low as in the dry 
interior of North America and Europe. 
If years of drought and flood were 
taken into account, and if all the area 
sown each year were considered, the 
index would probably fall below 10. 
On the well-watered coast, on the con- 
trary, and in cloudy, rainy Szechwan 
far to the west, the index of productiv- 
ity rises as high as in Western Europe 
or on the two coasts of the United 
States. 

Here, then, we have still another 
contrast of the same old kind. Japan 
and the favored parts of China receive 
rain at all seasons and have only mod- 
erate extremes of low temperature. 
Moreover, although their warm, humid 


summers are very trying to man, there . 


is not much of the extreme dry heat 
which is especially deadly to crops. 
North China, on the contrary, suffers 


terribly from the uneven distribution of 
its rainfall, which comes almost wholly 
in summer and often fails to materialize 
until too late for the crops. Moreover, 
the cold is very severe during the dry 
winters, and hot dry spells do damage 
in summer even though that is the 
rainy season. 

In accordance with these conditions, 
we find a strange contrast in population 
pressure. A great deal is said about 
such pressure in Japan. ‘The pressure 
is ideological more than physical. It 
comes from above—from the leaders— 
rather than from below. The fact that 
the Japanese have migrated so little 
shows that the pressure is not intoler- 
able. In this respect the Japanese are 
like the Belgians. Population pressure 
has been relieved by a steady increase 
in productivity through the adoption 
of new methods. 

In North China, on the contrary, 
where the index of productivity is low, 
the present century has witnessed the 
most stupendous of all known examples 
of the effect of population pressure. 
The mass migration of twenty million 
people, more or less, into Manchukuo 
is the normal result of a dense popula- 
tion, a low index of productivity, and 
great variability of production from 
year to year. In few places does the 
climate bring such frequent crop 
failures and famines. Moreover, this 
same North Chinese area has been the 
center of outward migrations for cen- 
turies or millenniums. Most of the 
earlier migrations were toward the 
south. Chinese history is full of their 
results. 


VI. PRODUCTIVITY, INCOME, AND 
STANDARDS OF LIVING 


The index of productivity gives little 
idea of the standard of living or of the 
degree of population pressure unless 
we also know how much cultivated 
land there is per person. The average 
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area devoted to crops of all kinds aside 
from permanent hay amounts to about 
2.2 acres per person on the farms in 
Belgium and 2.7 in Russia. Multiply- 
ing each of these numbers by the cor- 
responding index of productivity in 
Figure 1, we find that the value of all 
crops per person amounts to 108 in 
Belgium and 32.4 in Russia. In other 
words, among the 120,000,000 persons, 
more or less, who live on the land in the 
Soviet Union, the real income per 
person appears to be only about one- 
third as great as in Belgium. If we 
make allowance for areas that are sown 
but not harvested and for years of crop 
failure, this figure may fall to one- 
fourth. 

In the intervening regions there is a 
gradual transition, western Germany 
being much like Belgium, and eastern 
Germany standing lower. Poland, with 
approximately two acres of cropped 
land per person on the farms, stands 
about where one would expect, with 
less than half of the Belgian income 
per person. In Denmark, if we cal- 
culate in the same way, the income is 
about as great as in Belgium, but this 
makes no allowance for the fact that 
the Danes feed their crops to their 
animals and thus make a further profit. 

Summing the whole thing up, it ap- 
pears that the real per capita income 
of the agricultural people around the 
North Sea is from three to four times 
as great as that of those who live in the 
Mediterranean and Balkan countries 
and Russia. 

On this basis it would seem at first 
as if the population pressure in the 
peripheral countries would be the same 
as in the North Sea regions, provided 
the less fortunate countries accept a 
standard of living only one-fourth as 
high as that around the North Sea. 
It is hard for Americans to realize how 
low such a standard is. Even aroufd 


the North Sea in the Netherlands, 
Great Britain, southern Scandinavia, 
the Low Countries, and the adjacent 
parts of Germany and France, an 
automobile, a bathroom, a tractor, and 
a college education are definitely be- 
yond the normal standard of agricul- 
tural living. Even the very high 
Belgian productivity is only one-third 
as high as that of Iowa. In Figure 3 
Towa has an index of only 18, but the 
amount of land per person on the farm 
is so great that the production per 
family is three or four times as high 
as in Belgium. This makes no allow- 
ance, however, for the fact that in 
Iowa, in proportion to the farm pop- 
ulation, the number of cattle is about 
four.and a half times as great as in 
Belgium. Hence, the average person 
on the farm appears to get at least four 
times as much real income in Iowa as 
in Belgium, and perhaps fifteen times 
as much as in Russia. 

Let us suppose that all these various 
countries were to start with a stand- 
ard of living adjusted to productivity 
in such a way that there is no pressure 
of agricultural population anywhere. 
How long would that condition persist, 
and how would it change? The obvi- 
ous answer is that changes would arise 
in proportion to changes in two condi- 
tions, namely, the density of popula- 
tion and the standard of living. 

This brings us to familiar ground. 
We have already seen that methods of 
agricultural production tend to im- 
prove in favorable climates where 
almost every effort is likely to bring 
some appreciable reward. The general 
standard of living tends also to go up 
in such regions. On the other hand, 
at least in modern times, a rise in the 
standard of living seems usually to be 
accompanied by a decline in the birth 
rate. The result is that in Europe, 
according to the most recent data, the 
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nine countries where the index of pro- 
ductivity is lowest were increasing in 
population through births at an average 
annual rate of 125 per 10,000 inhabi- 
tants. In the nine where the index is 
highest the rate was 53 per 10,000, or 
only about 42 per cent as great as in 
the poor countries. If the Nether- 
lands, with its phenomenally rapid 
increase of 123 per annum, is omitted, 
the rate of increase for the other highly 
productive countries falls to only 44, 
which is scarcely more than a third of 
the rate in the countries with low pro- 
ductivity. 

Thus the present tendency is for 
population density and hence popula- 
tion pressure to increase rapidly in the 
countries where the climate leads to 
low productivity and interposes great 
handicaps to improvement in the meth- 
ods of agriculture. This is doubly 
dangerous because the countries with 
low agricultural productivity are also 
the ones where the percentage of the 
population dependent upon agriculture 
is especially high. 


VIL. Criatic TYPES AND 
POPULATION PRESSURE 


If our conclusions as to the intimate 
relation between climate and popula- 
tion pressure are correct, we may well 
inquire more closely into the types of 
climate which favor a high or low index 
of productivity. On the basis of Figure 
4 certain generalizations are possible. 
First, aside from a temperature high 
enough to permit agriculture, a plenti- 
ful supply of moisture well distributed 
through the seasons seems to be the 
most essential factor in promoting 
high productivity. This is evident in 
the dark shading of Figure 4, on each 
coast of both Eurasia and North 
America in temperate latitudes. It 
also appears in the high productivity 
of irrigated regions such as California, 


southwestern Arizona, and Egypt. 
Wherever the crops are raised largely 
by irrigation the index is high ‘in 
comparison with neighboring unirri- 
gated or slightly irrigated regions. 
Cool summers appear to be another 
important factor in producing high 
yields per acre. We have seen that 
this is true in the North Sea region, in 
the lands north of the Baltic Sea, and 
in Canada. Switzerland, with its cool 
summers, illustrates the same thing, 
and so do the islands of Sakhalin and 
New Zealand. 

Certain areas in low latitudes and 
with warm climates also show a high 
index of productivity. Hawai, Cuba, 
Mauritius, Puerto Rico, Formosa, Fiji, 
and Ceylon belong to this type. All 
of these islands have decidedly oceanic 
climates. All except Ceylon lie near 
one or the other of the two tropics at a 
distance of about 20° from the equator. 
They all lie in the trade-wind belt, so 
that they receive rain on their leeward 
sides at all seasons. ‘They owe their 
high indices mainly to the fact that 
their freedom from prolonged drought 
on the one hand and from excessive 
rain on the other enables them to raise 
crops such as sugar, tobacco, coffee, 
and rice, which have a high value per 
acre. 

Trade-wind coasts such as those of 
tropical Australia and Brazil show a 
similar relation between rainfall and 
productivity, although in some tropical 
regions there is too much rain. Sugar 
gives a clue to the character of such 
regions. ‘They are islands or coasts 
whose climates are especially favorable 
for the production of plantation crops 
for use in cooler latitudes. As produc- 
ers of cereals and other staple foods, 
however, they do not rank high. Ac- 
cordingly they tend to give up raising 
subsistence crops such as corn or rice, 
ahd import a large share of their food. 
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In Java, the Philippines, and Madagas- 
car, this tendency away from self-sup- 
port has not gone so far as in Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and Mauritius, 
and the index of production is cor- 
respondingly lower. In islands where 
plantation crops have reached a high 
level, the pressure of population tends 
to be high because the prices of food are 
high. Any disturbance in the produc- 
tion of the plantation crops tends to 
create an acute pressure of popula- 
tion. 


Areas of low productivity 


Regions of low as well as of high 
productivity fall into distinct climatic 
types. One such type includes conti- 
nental interiors in temperate latitudes. 
We have already seen that such regions 
in both North America and Eurasia 
are characterized by maximum pop- 
ulation pressure. The same is fast 
becoming true in Australia. Many 
people talk of the great unpeopled 
wastes of Australia as if they might be 
the homes of millions of new inhabi- 
tants. ‘This might be the case if a low 
standard of living were adopted. The 
Australians, however, have set for 
themselves one of the world’s highest 
standards. In a region such as the 
parts of Australia away from the coast, 
where the yield per acre is small and 
the fluctuations in the crops very great 
from year to year, a large area per per- 
son is essential if such a standard is to 
be maintained. Hence each recur- 
rence of a series of dry years places the 
drier parts of Australia under stringent 
population pressure like that which 
prevails on a larger scale in the dry 
parts of the United States and still 
more in those of Eurasia. 

The Mediterranean lands with their 
dry summers appear also to be areas 
of strong population pressure by reason 
of their low indices of productivity. 


Their situation is somewhat relieved 
by their tree crops and irrigation, but 
even when allowance is made for these 
redeeming features, the situation 1s 
dangerous. The present war in Spain 
has at least a part of its roots In pop- 
ulation pressure arising from low pro- 
ductivity, a high birth rate, and the 
discouraging conditions which attend 
frequent shortages in the crops. 

Last of all, the equatorial portions 
of the earth, except where used for trop- 
ical plantations, appear to be areas of 
very low productivity. It is difficult 
to judge of their real position, however, 
because the statistics are scanty and 
unreliable, and the value of the fruits 
and nuts derived from trees cannot be 
estimated. It is clear, however, that 
the common idea of tropical abundance 
is a myth except in certain highly fa- 
vored regions. Wherever the statistics 
permit us to measure genuinely trop- 
ical productivity, it falls to a very low 
level as far as the maim subsistence 
crops are concerned. In India as a 
whole, the index of productivity is very 
low. Indices by provinces indicate 
that the worst conditions prevail in 
the northern portions, where droughts 
are most common. ‘Those, too, are 
the areas where population pressure is 
most intense, and where as a conse- 
quence the political and social tension 
is highest. 


CONCLUSION 


In this brief statement it has not 
been possible to present final figures as 
to the index of productivity and its re- 
Jation to population pressure. Enough 
data are available, however, to make it 
clear that the problem of overpopula- 
tion cannot be fully understood with- 
out a very careful study of agricultural 
production, and of the relation of such 
production to climate on the one hand 
and to the advance of civilization and 
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the growth of population on the other, permanent areas of intense population 
The general conclusion to which we are pressure unless we discover new meth- 
led is that certain portions of the earth’s ods of overcoming the handicaps im- 
surface are climatically doomed to be posed by the weather. 
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Levels of Living and Population Pressure 


By Warren S. THompson and P. K. WHELPTON 


N ORDER to evaluate properly the 

rôle of population pressure in the in- 
ternational situation today, it is essen- 
tial to define rather carefully just what 
is meant by this term. Very common- 
ly, population pressure is thought of as 
arising only from low levels of living. 
Hence the conclusion is drawn that 
population pressure cannot be an im- 
portant factor in international rela- 
tions, since the peoples who are con- 
tributing most to these tensions are by 
no means those whose poverty is great- 
est. Certainly there can be no doubt 
that Germany, Italy, and Japan, which 
are causing most trouble in the world 
today, have much better levels of liv- 
ing than many of their neighbors 
which at present manifest no urge to 
expand their borders. Indeed, in Italy 
and Japan there has been a consider- 
able improvement in the level of living 
of the masses since the World War, 
and, although it may be doubtful 
whether Germany has fully shared this 
improvement, there are many indica- 
tions (better roads, rural electrifica- 
tion, lower death rates, and increased 
-` expectation of life) that it too has not 
been backward in this respect. In any 
event, no one would question the state- 
ment that the level of living in all of 
these countries is considerably higher 
than in China and India and many 
other industrially backward countries, 
which have not been aggressors in dis- 
turbing world peace in recent decades. 

In view of these facts it is not partic- 
ularly surprising that many people 
take little stock in the statement that 
population pressure is one of the im- 
portant factors in increasing interna- 
tional tension today. It seems to them 
that other factors, such as personal 
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and national ambitions, long-standing 
historical enmities, and differences in 
cultural background, are much more 
likely to incite dangerous national ri- 
valry than the pressure of population. 


FEELING or POPULATION PRESSURE 


This view seems to us to arise from 
a misunderstanding of the nature of 
population pressure. Population pres- 
sure is not merely a quantity which can 
be measured directly and accurately in 
terms of the level of living—the lower 
the level of living the greater the pres- 
sure of population. Instead, like many 
other social phenomena, it is a state of 
mind as well as an absolute physical 
condition. The feeling of population 
pressure does not vary directly with 
the difficulty of securing mere subsist- 
ence, but rather with the width of the 
gap between the goods one actually ob- 
tains and those needed to satisfy the 
prevalent notion of what constitutes 
an adequate living. Just as among in- 
dividuals it is not generally those who 
are most poverty-stricken who react 
most violently against what are be- 
lieved to be the injustices of a social 
system, so among nations it is not the 
actual level of living which determines 
the force of the demand for the means 
to live better. It is felt population 
pressure, rather than absolute pres- 
sure, that makes a people dangerous 
to world peace. When a people comes 
to feel that larger resources would per- 
mit better living, it becomes relatively 
easy for the leaders to stir up resent- 
ment against other peoples whose sub- 
jection would yield those resources. 
This point can probably be made 
clearer by discussing in some detail 
concrete cases. 
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Tue CASE IN CHINA 


In China, where a large part of the 
people live at practically a subsistence 
level, where death rates of 40 to 50 per 
1,000 per annum are very common, 
and where a bad season over any con- 
siderable area at any time means fam- 
ine and the disease which always ac- 
companies it, there is certainly no 
widespread feeling of pressure of popu- 
lation. Many of the younger, West- 
ern-educated Chinese believe that 
China is overpopulated, but these are 
only a tiny proportion of the popula- 
tion. Poverty and subsistence levels 
of living are taken for granted by the 
bulk of the people, and excite little or 
no resentment against other nations 
which have developed higher stand- 
ards because of their larger resources. 
The masses of the Chinese are alto- 
gether unaware that there are great 
masses of people elsewhere who live 
better than they do. They are also 
unaware that their level of living may 
be affected by the lack of certain re- 
sources, particularly the lack of min- 
eral resources. In fact, this relation 
will only become of importance m the 
thinking of the Chinese as industrial 
development proceeds and the use of 
minerals (coal, iron, copper, and 
other) increases. In China, this proc- 
ess has not yet proceeded far enough 
to engage the attention of any consid- 
erable group of people or to lead them 
to analyze the relations between their 
resources and the welfare of their pop- 
ulation. 

But even if the Chinese were aware 
of a lack of land and mineral resources, 
the pressure of population would not 
be likely to contribute materially to 
international tensions for many years 
to come, because China is a weak na- 
tion which cannot effectively under- 
take aggressive enterprises with a view 
to enlarging its resources. China is 


very poorly organized as a fighting 


‘group; it has a weak central govern- 


ment; it has no ready means of com- 
munication to all the people; the great 
masses of the Chinese are still illiterate; 
they have never developed any strong 
feeling of nationalism; and therefore 
China is not in position to make effec- 
tive demands for a larger share of the 
world’s resources, even if the leaders 
were disposed to do so. China may 
be said to contribute to world tensions, 
Japanese pronouncements to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, only in the 
sense that being weak and poorly or- 
ganized for defense, it appears likely 
to be a relatively easy prey to better 
organized powers. | 


JAPAN'S DEVELOPMENT 


What has just been said about China 
might have been said about Japan 
three-quarters of a century ago, for 
then there was but little difference in 
the levels of living and economic struc- 
ture in Japan and China. In1860 near- 
ly all the Japanese—perhaps 75 to 80 
per cent, as in China today——were sup- 
ported directly by agriculture, and 
only a few of the nobles and of the 
commercial class had incomes above 
mere subsistence. The people as a 
whole had no notion that their level of 
living was different from that of other 
peoples. They accepted their lowly 
lot as more or less inevitable, although 
there were occasional peasant upris- 
ings, as there always have been among 
peoples living under similar conditions. 
As the Japanese leaders came into con- 
tact with Western nations they saw 
that our system offered not only more 
income and power to the ruling class 
but also better living conditions to the 
masses of the people. They were not 
slow to initiate the enterprises which 
Were, in less than half a century, to 
change Japan into an industrial-com- 
mercial-agricultural state. 
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Japan’s development of a strong 
commercial and industrial life along- 
side her agricultural life was accom- 
panied by numerous changes in the 
life of the people. Many Japanese 
traveled abroad, and many of those 
who could not travel abroad moved 
about in Japan, so that an increasing 
proportion became aware of differing 
levels of living both at home and 
abroad. The proportion of the people 
who learned to read and who as a con- 
sequence could know something of liv- 
ing conditions throughout the world 
increased by leaps and bounds. The 
productivity of the nation also in- 
creased greatly, permitting all classes 
to enjoy more and more goods and 
leisure, and at the same time permit- 
ting a larger part of the national in- 
come to be devoted to public purposes, 
-particularly to the development of 
public health work and sanitation. 

One of the most immediate effects 
of this improvement in living condi- 
tion was the lowering of the death rate 
and the consequent rise in the rate of 
natural increase, since the birth rate 
was not so quickly or so greatly affect- 
ed. Thus Japan’s population, which 
apparently had not increased much for 
perhaps two hundred years prior to 
about 1860, has more than doubled in 
the seventy years since that time. 
From 1870 to 1880 it grew by only 5 
per cent; from 1890 to 1900, by 10 per 
cent; from 1920 to 1930, by 15 per cent; 
and it is now increasing by more than 
1,000,000 a year. This is about one- 
fifth more than the annual increase in 
the United States, although our popu- 
lation is approximately twice that of 
Japan. 


RECOGNITION OF NATIONAL 
POVERTY 
While this striking increase in popu- 
lation has been going on, the rapid in- 
dustrial and commercial development 


in Japan and the improvement in levels 
of living have had great effects upon 
the mental attitudes of the people. 
Fifty or sixty years ago few Japanese 
were much concerned with the fact 
that Japan was practically destitute of 
iron ore, of petroleum, and of many 
other minerals important to an indus- 
trial nation. Few realized that it 
would mean anything to them that 
Japan could not grow rubber and could 
grow cotton only at the expense of cur- 
tailing the food crops. The further 
modernization progressed, however, 
the more it become apparent, not only 
to the leaders but to the moderately 
well-informed man in the street, that 
their country had neither the agricul- 
tural area nor the mineral resources to ~ 
supply the expandmg demands of its 
growing population. 

Only after the people began to get 
some of the comforts of life did they 
come to realize that there were vastly 
more to be had if only they could se- 
cure the resources to which to apply 
their labor, and inevitably begin to ask 
themselves why they should not have 
access to what they needed, since great 
resources were lying unused in neigh- 
boring lands. Only after they had 
had a taste of the good things which a 
more efficient economic and social sys- 
tem brought them, and realized that a 
relative abundance of these goods ex- 
isted elsewhere to which they could 
gain access only on such terms as the 
present owners chose to grant, did they 
feel their poverty in iron, coal, oil, rub- 
ber, manganese, and other materials, 
and in agricultural land. Only after 
the level of living of a large and grow- 
ing population had improved suffi- 
ciently to make a still better level de- 
sired, did the city workers become 
fully aware of the greatness of the gap 
between the existing level of living in 
Japan and that in certain Western 
countries, and come to believe that a 
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large part of this difference was not 
due to any inherent inability on their 
part to carry on modern industry effi- 
ciently, but rather to the essential pov- 
erty of Japan in land and minerals. 

This, briefly, is the situation out of 
which the feeling of population pres- 
sure has developed in Japan. It may 
very well be that this situation has 
been exploited unconsciously by dema- 
gogues and jingoes, but the fact re- 
mains that great numbers of Japanese 
have come to feel that they are being 
unjustly deprived of the opportunities 
for better living which they could 
achieve if they had free access to 
larger resources. 


COMPLEXITY OF POPULATION 
PRESSURE 


If what has been said above has 
served to make it clear that popula- 
tion pressure in the world today is not 
the simple thing it is so frequently as- 
sumed to be, then the effort has not 
been wasted. Like all economie and 
social relations in an industrial-com- 
mercial social order, population pres- 
sure, which is of world significance, is 
becoming a very complex phenome- 
non. Itis not to be measured directly 
by the amount of goods available for 
consumption per capita of the popula- 
tion, or by the height of the death rate. 
These matters cannot be ignored, but 
the mental attitudes developed in con- 
nection with the processes of indus- 
trialization, of commercial expansion, 
and of urbanization are of prime im- 
portance in determining whether or 
not a people will feel population pres- 
sure so keenly that it can be brought 
to seek relief from this pressure by 
taking the resources of other peoples. 
It is the felt pressure rather than the 
absolute poverty that arouses the will 
to go forth in force in search of larger 
mineral resources and agricultural op- 
portunity. 


It is in developing such attitudes of 
mind in the people of a nation as will 
induce them to support their govern- 
ment in the attempt to acquire larger 
resources by force, that the feeling of 
population pressure plays its most im- 
portant rôle in world affairs. If the 
leaders of a nation can play upon the 
popular feeling that there is not suffi- 
cient land and raw materials to provide 
an improving level of living to its grow- 
ing numbers, then they can organize 
the national power for the forceful tak- 
ing of these resources from other peo- 
ples who are supposed to have an 
abundance. It is the way people esti- 
mate their needs of larger resources, 
and not their absolute needs for mere 
subsistence, that will determine their 
attitudes towards the forceful taking 
of the territory and resources of other 
nations. 

It is true that the leaders may at- 
tempt to stir national pride to under- 
take conquest by an unjustified em- 
phasis on population pressure, but it 
should not be forgotten that there may 
be a very strong feeling of population 
pressure among people who actually 
have fairly good standards of living, 
and among whom these standards are 
improving. Especially is this true if 
it has become apparent that the cur- 
rent rate of population increase en- 
dangers the standards already existing. 
No people wishes to lower its stand- 
ards of life. It seems relatively easy 
to arouse the warlike spirit of a people 
if it is convinced that it already lacks 
the resources to maintain its present 
standards and that the continued 
growth of population is likely to make 
these standards even more difficult to 
maintain as time passes. 

What has been said here is not 
meant as a justification of Japan’s in- 
vasion of China, of Italy’s conquest of 
Ethiopia, or of Germany’s annexation 
of Austria. It is merely an attempt to 
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explain how population pressure may 
and, as we believe, does add to the in- 
ternational tensions of today. It does 
not indicate sympathy with the atti- 
tude of national leaders who urge their 
peoples to have large families and to 
multiply rapidly and then claim that 
they must have more room in which to 
care for this population increase. 
There is no end to such a process. 


THe German Birta RATE 


It should be realized, however, that 
the population pressure being felt in 
Germany, Italy, and Japan today is 
not to any appreciable degree the re- 
sult of any increase in population aris- 
ing from the propaganda for large 
families. As a matter of fact, in 1933 
Germany had only about 70 per cent 
enough births to insure the long-time 
maintenance of its population. This 
statement may appear unwarranted in 
view of the fact that in 1933 there was 
still an excess of births over deaths of 
about 230,000. The point is that, 
owing to a favorable age makeup aris- 
ing from rapid population increase 
prior to 1933, an excess of births over 
deaths can continue in spite of such a 
low birth rate until the age makeup be- 
comes adjusted to this low birth rate. 
But if the 1933 birth and death rates 
at each age of life were to remain un- 
changed, Germany’s population would 
fall to about forty-seven millions by 
the year 2000. 

In the United States we are perhaps 
tempted to ask, What of it? If Ger- 
many is overpopulated, would it not 
be a good thing for numbers to decline? 
Why all the effort’ of the leaders to 
induce people to have large families 
when they are already complaining 
about a shortage of land and raw ma- 
terials? But, as the present German 
leaders are quick to point out, their 
situation is different from ours. The 
Germans do not live with broad oceans 


to the east and west, and friendly 
neighbors growing at about the same 
rate to the north and south. Ger- 
many’s crude rate of population in- 
crease was 75 to 90 per cent of the 
increase of Poland and Russia in 1900 
and 1910, but in 1928-1932 her rate 
was barely one-third of Poland’s and 
one-fifth of Russia’s, chiefly because of 
the rapid fall in the birth rate. 

We should not be too much sur- 
prised, therefore, at the anxiety mani- 
fested in Germany over the prospect 
of a declining population in the near 
future. Even the German birth rate 
of 1936, which was 20 per cent above 
that of 1933, is only sufficient to re- 
place 85 per cent of the present popu- 
lation. Before we condemn too se- 
verely the German propaganda for 
more births, we should consider what is 
likely to happen in our own country 
when it becomes widely known that 
our present birth rates will not main- 
tain our numbers. Of course, the re- 
lation between resources and popula- 
tion is quite different here from that in 
Germany, but no powerful nation likes 
to see its numbers dwindle. In a 
world ruled by force, we can scarcely 
blame the German leaders for their 
efforts to raise the birth rate to the 
maintenance level. 


POPULATION PRESSURE IN 
GERMANY 


In spite of the rapidly declining Ger- 
man birth rate prior to 1933, there was 
still an excess of births over deaths, as 
has been pointed out, and Germany 
was becoming more and more densely 
peopled. ‘There can be no doubt that 
this increase in population and the 
scarcity of certain raw materials, es- 
pecially since the readjustment of 
boundaries and the increasing barriers 
to international trade following the 
war, have made it more and more diffi- 
cult for Germany to support her people 
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at their accustomed standards, to say 
nothing of maintaining the steady im- 
provement which had come to be ex- 
pected before the war. The gap be- 
tween real incomes and desired stand- 
ards has been increasing m many 
groups, even though there may have 
been no actual decline in the level of 
living for the nation as a whole. 

It is not maintained that population 
pressure is the only or even the main 
factor in the development of the atti- 
tudes of mind dominating the Ger- 
many of today, but it is believed that 
population pressure, in the sense ex- 
plained above, is a factor of much im- 
portance in increasing the tensions be- 
tween .Germany and her neighbors. 
Furthermore, it should be recognized 
that when a large and important part 
_ of the population in any couniry either 
feels: pressure on its standard of life or 
becomes discouraged at the prospect 
of improvement, it is comparatively 
easy for demagogic leaders to play on 
this feeling and to arouse sentiment in 
favor of the use of force to relieve this 
pressure. This is especially true when 
it has been demonstrated over and 
over again that the display of force is 
the only means of getting concessions 
from those who possess the needed ma- 
terials. 


THe Case IN ITALY 


In Italy, the situation is much the 
same as in Japan. The Italian people 
have rapidly developed the need for 
the raw materials of modern industry, 
and are even more destitute of these 
materials than the Japanese. Like 
that of Japan, although not to the 
same extent, Italy’s population is still 
growing at a fairly rapid rate. Also, 
like Japan again, Italy has had inade- 
quate migration outlets for these 
growing numbers in recent years. 
Here there was no question of a popu- 
‘Jation likely to decline in the near fu- 


ture, as in Germany, though it would 
not take long for a continuation of the 
postwar decline in the Italian birth 
rate to reduce it below the long-time 
maintenance level. 

There can be little doubt that with 
the development of industry and ur- 
banization, great numbers of Italians 
have come to feel the lack of natural 
resources as never before. Here is the 
ideal situation-for a Mussolini to ex- 
ploit. The people are aware of the 
inadequacy of their incomes, and they 
are quite ready to believe that popu- 
lation pressure is an important factor 
in preventing their achieving a better 
level of living. Under such conditions 
they are seemingly quite ready to back 
the aggressive action of their leader. 
It is not particularly difficult to con- 
vince a people that it is more noble to 
fight than to sit at home and accept a 
relative or possibly an absolute decline 
in level of living. 


OVERPOPULATION AS LEADING TO 
AGGRESSION 


As has already been said several 
times, population pressure is effective 
as a disturber of the international 
status only when the scarcity of re- 
sources is strongly felt by large masses 
of the people. It then becomes pos- 
sible for the leaders to organize strong 
military support with which to ven- 
ture forth in search of larger resources. 
We do not see how it can be denied 
that such conditions exist in Germany, 
Italy, and Japan; nor do we see how 
it can be denied that the lack of the 
resources on which the population can 
be kept at work making goods to im- 
prove its level of living, is an aggravat- 
ing factor in international relations 
which are already delicate and un- 
stable. 

Overpopulation, the lack of ade- 
quate resources, can be made a na- 
tional slogan quite easily when there ‘is 
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a substantial basis in fact, and this is 
all that is claimed here. In countries 
like the United States, the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain, and France, on 
the other hand, national feeling has to 
be maintained on a different basis. 
There is no urge towards the acquire- 
ment of larger resources, even though 
people rally quickly against a threat 
to their national integrity. Naturally, 
aggression in international relations 
comes from those peoples who have to 
upset the status quo if they are to ob- 
tain the resources they believe they 
need to maintain and expand their 
levels of living, while those who al- 
ready have these resources In abun- 
dance need only to look to the defense 
of the status quo. 


Present POPULATION TRENDS 


In conclusion it may be well to say a 
word regarding the population changes 
which are now issuing in new stresses 
and strains and which may produce 
further tensions in the not distant 
future. 

In the more advanced industrial 
countries the birth rate is now at a 
very low level; in fact, in practically 
all “Western” nations it is at present 
below the maintenance level as defined 
above. On the other hand, the birth 
rate is but little controlled in the more 
backward industrial countries. In 
these, population growth is limited by 
the death rate rather than the birth 
rate. The latter is high enough to in- 
sure a rapid increase if the former can 
be reduced. As industrial and com- 
mercial development takes place and 
cities grow, the death rate comes under 
control sooner than the birth rate. 
Thus, countries like Japan, Russia, 
Italy, and Poland today still have a 
fairly high birth rate and a decreasing 
death rate, which leads to a rapid nat- 
ural increase. These peoples are now 
entering the same period of rapid pop- 


ulation increase that Western Europe 
entered about a hundred years or more 
ago. 

Unfortunately, there are no more 
unclaimed and sparsely inhabited 
areas on the earth for these rapidly 
expanding peoples to annex. For this 
reason we shall probably have to rec- 
oncile ourselves to the fact that these 
shifts in population increase are going 
to result in shifts in the distribution 
of the resources of the world, and that 
until a new, and perhaps a moving, 
equilibrium between population and 
resources has been established, we are 
going to suffer from a succession of at- 
tempts to bring this about. If some 
peaceful method can be devised to 
give the Japanese and other growing 
peoples the resources they need and to 
which they feel they are entitled, well 
and good. If not, we may expect a 
continuance of the unsettled condi- 
tions of today, with an even greater 
tumult occasionally. 

It should also be recognized that 
even if there were complete willing- 
ness on the part of all governments to 
stabilize their populations at about 
their present numbers, there is little 
probability that this could be done for 
some time to come in the less devel- 
oped industrial countries. The Rus- 
sians, the Japanese, the Poles, and cer- 
tain other peoples will continue to 
increase fairly rapidly for several dec- 
ades, in spite of any measures or pub- 
lic control that may be undertaken. 
Their death rates will continue to de- 
cline faster than their birth rates if 
they follow the pattern of growth in 
Western Europe and North America, 
as seems highly probable. On the 
other hand, Germany, England, 
France, and the United States—in 
fact nearly all the Western nations— 
may soon begin to dwindle in num- 
bers despite all their efforts to induce 
their people to have larger families. 
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CONTINUED TENSION LIKELY 


That these nations with low birth 
rates will actually decline in numbers 
later on is less assured than that the 
former group will increase rapidly for 
three or four decades, but it does seem 
practically certain that present rela- 
tions between the numbers in the 
great nations will not remain as they 
are, and consequently that the present 
territorial equilibrium must be re- 
garded as highly unstable. This 
means constant tension and occasional 
war, unless, as was said above, some 
way can be found to ease these ten- 
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sions by a contmuous adjustment of 
territory to the changing needs of na- 
tions, or unless such changes in trade 
relations can be achieved that the 
forceful annexation of territory will no 
longer appear desirable. 

In this world of constant population 
changes, territorial relations and the 
channels of international trade can no 
more be frozen indefinitely than can 
class relations in a modern industrial 
society. The attempt to keep them 
frozen is certain to induce an equally 
determined attempt to thaw them out. 
Under present conditions, this means 
war. 
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Pressure of Population as a Cause of War 


By Franx H. HANKINS 


AR arises from numerous and 

diverse causes. The conditions 
which give rise to it change from cen- 
tury to century in correspondence with 
changes in the social setting. There 
seems to be no form of internal social 
organization that eliminates its causes. 
It has flourished under tribalism, 
feudalism, monarchy, democracy, plu- 
tocracy, and both mass and individual 
dictatorships. Moreover, as with all 
important social phenomena, war does 
not spring from a single factor or con- 
dition; its causes constitute a social 


complex, which may never be twice the - 


same. Here as elsewhere in the social 
field, it is extremely difficult to iso- 
Jate the causal conditions with cer- 
tainty and assurance. 

It follows that lists of the causes of 
war include items that are inoperative 
some or even most of the time; and 
that different individuals attribute 
very different importance to the differ- 
ent factors operating In a given case. 
Moreover, these questions are seldom 
discussed as questions of social physics, 
or even as questions of social psychol- 
ogy. ‘They are for most persons ques- 
tions of social ethics; for some they 
are questions of economics; and In 
most cases they are discussed from the 
basis of simplistic assumptions leading 
to clear, logical solutions, more or less 
distantly removed from the realm of 
practicality. 

That is, it is a relatively simple mat- 
ter to devise intelligent solutions for 
our social ills, but quite a difficult mat- 
ter to put the solutions into effect. It 
would, in fact, be a relatively easy 
matter for us to tidy up the whdle 
world, internally and externally, if only 


men would behave as we think they 
should behave. 

This brief paper attempts a purely 
objective analysis of the réle of popula- 
tion pressure as a cause of war. It ap- 
peals to no emotion; it preaches no 
sermon. 


Meanine or “Causa” 


It seems desirable to begin by a brief 
discussion of the meaning of “cause” 
ina social context. Since social causa- 
tion is always complex, and since the 
factors involved are certain to have 
different degrees of importance, one 
may define a cause as any social condi- 
tion which being present facilitates the 
appearance of the phenomenon, and 
which being absent tends to forestall 
such appearance. Such a concept of 
cause derives from the theory of prob- 
abilities. It implies that a cause of 
war may be present in certain social 
complexes where war does not arise. 
A teeming population, ambitious na- 
tional leaders, or frustrated trading ad- 
vantages may or may not be factors in 
war in particular situations. The 
question of their causal relationship 
can be determined only by a statistical 
survey which indicates whether or not 
they show an appreciable correlation 
with those situations in which wars 
arise. 

It is not necessary, therefore, to 
show that population pressure inevita- 
bly produces war, in order to demon- 
strate that it may in some cases be one 
of the contributing causes. Nor is it 
necessary in this brief paper to distin- 
‘guish major from minor causes, surface 
causes or “occasions” from underlying 
causes, persistent from temporary 
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causes, or to attempt a classification 
into economic, political, racial, reli- 
gious, and other causes. 

The situational factors in war causa- 
tion are extremely diverse because the 
direct and immediate cause of war is 
a psychological attitude. Not only do 
these psychological attitudes vary, but 
a given external situation may or may 
not give rise to a warlike attitude, be- 
cause of variations in the attendant 
circumstances. We are witnessing in 
Europe today events that a generation 
ago would in all probability have been 
looked upon by the English or the 
French public as grounds for war. A 
war-weary and disillusioned public, 
filled with pacifist sentiments, prefers, 
however, to disregard aggressions that 
once would have filled it with heroic 
idealism. 


ConscriousngEss OF POPULATION 
PRESSURE 


Whether or not a nation feels popu- 
lation pressure is, therefore, a problem 
with many variables. It is belief and 
the feeling attitudes that accompany 
it that always count as the motivations 
of action. Masses of men are gov- 
erned in their group behavior by emo- 
tion rather than reason. One group 
may feel distinctly cramped though its 
density is less and its standard of living 
higher than that of another group 
which displays little urge even for mi- 
gration, to say nothing of preparing 
an aggressive war. 

The present war of Japan upon 
China seems certain to produce pro- 
found changes in the psychology of the 
Chinese, just as the industrial and 
commercial advances of the past two 
generations have transformed that of 
the Japanese. In any case, the Japa- 
nese are filled with the psychology of 
expansionism as compared with their 
former hermit frame of mind. The 
fact that their population has doubled 
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and acquired a taste of a rising stand- 
ard of living makes it easy to convince 
themselves that they need new mar- 
kets and new sources of food and raw 
materials. 

Obviously, the rôle of population 
pressure in such a social complex can- 
not be determined with any exactness. 
It seems well-nigh certain, however, 
that growth in numbers is associated 
with an expansion of national pride. 
This growth in numbers has in modern 
times been associated with increased 
interdependence of all classes and re- 
gions of the nation, as well as with 
facilities for the development of like- 
mindedness and concerted action. A 
modern nation is, from many view- 
points, the primitive village expanded 
to the nth degree. It may have its 
internal dissensions, but it presents a 
united front to any threat to its wel- 
fare, and supports with common en- 
thusiasm whatever policies seem likely 
to enhance the group advantages. 

Now, the growth of population to 
a point where the opportunities for 
employment throughout the national 
domain and the national economic 
structure are saturated, is a prerequi- 
site of complete integration and of the 
intensified spirit of nationalism which 
results therefrom. Moreover, when a 
nation has reached this stage and there 
is a serious disturbance of its national 
economy, whether internal or external, 
its sense of population pressure tends 
to be greatly accentuated. Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman said a quarter- 
century ago during a period of business 
recession that England had ten million 
too many people. The idea was re- 
peated by Lloyd George during the 
1920’s. The statements may or may 
not be sound from the standpoint of 
economic analysis. That they re- 
flected an almost universal feeling 
of population pressure cannot be 
doubted. 


Pressure or PorpuLaTIon as A Cause or War 


The term “population pressure” 
needs further analysis. This term is 
by no means. synonymous with mere 
numbers or density. Populations 
which are largest and most dense, such 
as those of India and China, have not 
been driven to wars of aggression by 
population pressure. It does not fol- 
low that there is no sure sign of pres- 
sure until the population has become 
so dense that it perforce spills beyond 
the national boundaries. The term 
“pressure of population” cannot be 
confined to direct pressure on the 
means of subsistence, though this con- 
stitutes the simplest case. Here we 
have the so-called “hunger” wars, 
where a population is confronted with 
famine in consequence of drought, 
flood, or other natural disaster. It has 
three alternatives: death by starva- 
tion; peaceful migration, where avail- 
able territory makes such possible; 
and invasion of a neighbor’s territory. 
In countless cases it has chosen 
the last. 

In fact, so frequent has been this 
situation as regards the relations of 
nomadic herdsmen to neighboring 
peasant populations that Oppenheimer 
has erected on it a theory of the origin 
and evolution of the state. The great 
migrations of the early centuries of the 
Christian era seem to have been of this 
sort, and they gave rise to innumerable 
wars. Such experiences may, more- 
over, develop the habit and tradition 
of war; they perfect the social organi- 
zation and the psychology of the heroic 
which go far to make war successful. 

It is but a short step from the true 
hunger wars to the wars of an expand- 
ing population in contact with a rela- 
tively stationary native population 
living on a lower standard. A typical 
case here is the westward expansion of 
the American agricultural population 
and the consequent Indian wars. 
Such movement illustrates the view 
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that the term “pressure of population” 
must comprise not merely density and 
standard of life, but also the extent and 
nature of the resistance to expansion. 
The westward flow was the result of a 
tendency to equalize opportunities for 
a livelihood in east and west. It was 
checked from time to time by in- 
creased resistance of the native popu- 
lation, and stimulated by the varying 
tide of European immigration. 
Pressure of population does not, 
then, mean a crude Malthusianism. 
The reduction of the force of famine, 
vice, and pestilence has not resulted in 
an increased pressure of population on 
the means of subsistence. The truly 
prodigious increase in numbers of the 
past 150 years has been accompanied 
by a more or less steady rise m the 
standard of living as measured by the 
quantity of consumable goods per cap- 
ita, a rise greatly accentuated in recent 
times by the adoption of contraception 
as a negative check on population in- 
crease. Only war remains as an im- 
portant factor among the original 
Malthusian positive checks. 


POPULATION AS RELATED TO 
Lavine STANDARDS 


The result is that the form of popu- 
lation pressure today must be con- 
ceived in terms of pressure upon the 
standard of living, in which must be 
included not merely a quantity of con- 
sumable goods, but a mode of-life and 
a set of life expectations. The combi- 
nation of large numbers and a high 
standard of living makes population 
pressure as a factor in war psychology 
vastly more significant than it can pos- 
sibly be in the case of a low-standard 
population. Because of the low level 
of their material culture, the vast 
populations of India and China have 
developed neither the resources nor 
the social organization to wage a mod- 
ern war, especially a war of aggression; 
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they have acquired neither the na- 
tional self-consciousness nor the esprit 
de corps needed to prepare and fight a 
war of more than desperate defense. 
When, however, a population has 
grown large and compact; has become 
accustomed to a high and rising stand- 
ard of living; has acquired an intense 
spirit of patriotism and facilities of 
communication so that the whole na- 
tion can be suffused by a common emo- 
tion; then a threat to the national wel- 
fare may well lead to war. 

There is thus a vast difference in the 
concrete situations leading to modern 
wars and to the hunger wars of a sim- 
pler economy, but this does not de- 
stroy a certain recurrent similarity of 
pattern. The nomadic herdsmen 
fought for new feeding grounds; agri- 
cultural peoples fought for new lands; 
but an industrial people fights for mar- 
kets and sources of raw materials, not 
indeed to prevent starvation, but to 
safeguard and improve a standard of 
well-being. 

This view translates population 
pressure into economic pressure. Not 
that the two are synonymous, but that, 
once it is seen that population pressure 
is not mere density or mere numbers, 
but must include as an integral part of 
its definition the customary standard 
of living and the normal] life expecta- 
tions of the population, then it be- 
comes clear that population pressure 
makes up a large part of the wider 
concept, economic pressure. 

Now economic pressure, like all 
causes of war, must be translated into 
psychological terms. In such terms it 
appears to be uniformly low among a 
poverty-stricken population, no mat- 
ter how dense. It appears to reach its 
maximum in a high-standard popula- 
tion having a well-integrated national 
life, when its standard of living is re- 
duced by economic policies applied by 
other nations. 
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RESISTANCE TO EXPANSION 


As intimated above, what consti- 
tutes disturbing pressure is necessarily 
a correlative of the resistance to ex- 
pansion. Some disequilibrium of 
forces is necessary to any movement. 
A strong water main will hold water 
within secure confinement and har- 
nessed to human needs under a pres- 
sure that would wreck a weaker main. 
In the latter case the water breaks 
bounds and causes havoc and destruc- 
tion. One cannot say that in the 
former case high pressure caused no 
damage, while in the latter a relatively 
low pressure caused great damage. 
The overflow must be attributed to the 
weak restraint as well as to the quan- 
tity of water. It follows that one can- 
not determine population pressure by 
mere figures of density per square mile 
of territory. He cannot do so even by 
a combination of figures of density plus 
figures of standard of living. One 
must know what resistance population 
movement will encounter. A thin 
population may spread in the hope of 
improving its lot, if the restraining 
barriers are low and the enticements 
strong. Many early American pio- 
neers pushed farther westward from 
time to time because in their opinion 
the population was too thick when 
neighbors came closer than a mile or 
two. 

Such migration is the first normal 
reaction to population pressure where 
opportunity for migration exists. In 
the century following 1820, around 
forty million emigrants left Europe for 
permanent settlement in the Amer- 
icas This was Europe’s spawning 
period, and this vast flow of popula- 
tion from areas of relatively high to 
areas of low pressure had important 
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repercussions on the economic and po- 
litical history of Europe. Gradually 
the formerly vacant lands of the tem- 
perate zones have become filled with 
teeming populations, so that the easy 
flow of the past has been stopped. 

Moreover, it is nearly impossible to 
induce people to migrate from areas of 
advanced material! culture and modern 
social services to undeveloped areas or 
to areas where they must compete 
with a lower-standard population. In 
addition, instead of inducements to 
immigrants, barriers have been erected 
against them throughout most of the 
world today. 

Now it seems clear that, other things 
being equal, the cessation of the tend- 
ency of population pressures to read- 
just themselves by the peaceful expe- 
dient of migration will result in an 
intensification of the pressure for ex- 
pansion in areas where population is 
increasing. Under these circum- 
stances it will require a constantly in- 
creasing resistance on the part of other 
populations to prevent the expanding 
populations from breaking their 
bounds. 


WoRrLD DEVELOPMENTS SINCE 
1750 


The virtual closing of the frontier 
throughout the world in the last gen- 
eration marks the end of an era in 
world history. It was an era marked 
by several striking developments perti- 
nent to the present discussion. There 
was, first, the virtual trebling of the 
world’s population since 1750? Dur- 
ing this time Europes population 
much more than trebled. There was, 
second, the spread of the industrial 
technique from England to all parts of 
the world, and its special development 
among the nations that now rate as 
great powers. ° 

Third, the industrial technique 

2 A, M. Carr-Saunders, op. cit., p. 30. 
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proved so profitable that it brought 
about a continuous tendency to divert 
the nation’s labor and capital to trade 
and manufacturing. Not only did the 
standard of living rise, but the popula- 
tion was urbanized and became ac- 
customed to new life routines and to 
a relatively rapid expansion of life op- 
portunities. National life was inte- 
grated, the level of national self-con- 
sciousness raised, and the nation 
otherwise made ready to respond as a 
unit to any threat, real or apparent, to 
what was believed to be the national 
interest. Moreover, these steps are 
irreversible in any short period of time. 
A population once shifted from coun- 
try to city loses its old skills and 
acquires new habits and a new outlook 
on life. Once urbanized and indus- 
trialized, it must, for the most part, 
make its living by urban pursuits. 

There were several important con- 
sequences of these developments. 
The capitalistic nations tended to de- 
velop a badly balanced internal econ- 
omy. They acquired moré people 
than they could either feed or employ 
on their own resources. Hence the 
scramble for colonies. Since the in- 
dustrial technique proved so profita- 
ble, every backward nation became 
anxious to adopt it, and was usually 
aided by the exportation of both capi- 
tal and capital goods from the ad- 
vanced nations. Seeking to retain 
their home markets to themselves, 
tariff barriers were gradually raised by 
all nations. 

Meanwhile, the annual increments 
to the population in most advanced 
countries continued to rise even after 
there were many signs that the era of 
easy and rapid expansion of the capi- 
talist economy had come to an end. 
Because of the persistence of the mores 
of marriage and family, the birth rate 
of a nation cannot at once be adjusted 
to a changed economic situation. 
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Consequently, population pressure has 
tended to increase in Germany, Italy, 
Japan, and elsewhere during the past 
twenty years. 

These developments have left sev- 
eral of the industrial nations in more 
or less of a dilemma. Owing to the 
law of diminishing returns in agricul- 
ture, an industrial nation which is al- 
ready practicing intensive agriculture 
can feed its population only by an ex- 
pansion of its opportunities for urban 
employment. This means that it 
must expand its exportation of manu- 
factured products m exchange for 
needed food and the raw materials of 
industry. An alternative is that it ex- 
port men. We have seen, however, 
that high barriers have been erected 
against the export of either goods or 
men. ‘There remain two other possi- 
bilities: a reduction in the standard of 
living, and forceful seizure of territory 
promising the needed food and mate- 
rials. 

Birth control will help to solve the 
problem in the long run, but the gen- 
eration subject to the most intense 
pressure will certainly be difficult to 
control. It is almost certain to ex- 
perience periods of extensive unem- 
ployment and a general reduction of 
the standards of well-being. If the re- 
straining bonds are too great to permit 
an aggressive effort at expansion, there 
will be an intensification of internal 
civil strife and possibly revolution. 
These have been the antecedents of 
Fascism and National Socialism. 
Even in this country, the depression 
produced much talk of planned econ- 
omy and an.enormous extension of 
governmental authority. Two na- 
tional needs emerge as supreme: order 
must be preserved, and the population 
must be fed. Let me add that the 
threat to democracy does not come 
from ambitious and designing men. 
Tt comes from the breakdown of in- 
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dustrial organization and the reactions 
thereto of a bewildered public. 


Nations Most AFFECTED 


The nations most critically affected 
by this situation are Germany, Italy, 
and Japan. For Germany, an impor- 
tant factor has been the reduction of 
foreign markets by high tariffs. For 
Italy, a factor has been the erection of 
immigration barriers. Japan has ar- 
rived at the stage of most rapid in- 
crease In numbers at an extremely un- 
favorable conjuncture of world affairs. 
There can be no doubt that she needs 
imported food and raw materials; and 
she must have markets for her silk and 
manufactures in order to buy the 
needed imports. Japan may be mis- 
taken in believing that she can find a 
partial solution by controlling the fu- 
ture economic development of Man- 
churia and North China. Nations are 
often badly fooled. I think it reason- 
able to say, however, that the need she 
feels for expansion is based largely on 
her huge and growing population. 

The contrast between these coun- 
tries and Great Britain, however, is 
only one of degree. The latter has a 
large and dense population dependent 
on overseas trade for food, raw mate- 
rials, and markets. She must, there- 
fore, maintain a navy large enough to 
guarantee free ingress and egress of 
ocean-going vessels. Should she lose 
control of the sea, she would run the 
risk of general poverty, if not of actual 
famine and revolution. She is over- 
populated from the standpoint of a 
self-sufficient economy; and this is 
true of other colonial powers—France, 
the Netherlands, and Belgium, as well 
as Italy and Japan. 

Having been first on the scene, how- 
ever, Great Britain retains immense 
historical advantages. Not only do 
trade lines once established tend to 
persist through elements of monopoly 
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of place, organization, and production, 
but her enormous investments in 
mines, forests, oil fields, and rubber 
plantations place her in a position of 
relative Imperial self-sufficiency. She 
must, however, be ready to fight in 
defense of her position, because the 
welfare of her large population is de- 
pendent thereon. Back of her foreign 
policy is a definite population pressure. 
She must fight to hold what others 
think they need. 


Wuat Is tHe Souutrion? 


There is no easy and happy general 
solution of such a world situation that 
seems readily practicable. From a 
strictly realistic viewpoint one can say 
that, all the factors being what they 
are, the world situation could not be 
otherwise than what it is. Idealistic, 
purely logical, aprioristic solutions 
may be numerous, but there seem to 
be no real ones. The history of post- 
war Europe is strewn with the wreck- 
age of logical plans for the relief of 
international tensions, plans formu- 
lated by experts but wrecked by poli- 
ticians compelled to cater to popular 
prejudice or lose their jobs. This 
tendency of a prior! schemes to be 
wrecked in practice is mainly a conse- 
quence of the operations of mass psy- 
chology which we have as yet no 
means of controlling. Even if the 
map of the world could be redrawn into 
self-sufficient units, it would have to 
be redrawn again in another genera- 
tion, because of differential rates of 
population increase and the concurrent 
industrial and psychological changes 
in the different national economies. 

Idealistic solutions run along the 
line of complete or increased freedom 
of movement of both men and goods. 
Obviously, if the world were thrown 
open to free migration and free trade, 
inequalities would tend to be equalized 
before pressures became explosive. It 
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is not probable, however, that the 
high-standard nations possessed of 
either large domestic or colonial terri- 
tories will give lower-standard nations 
free access either to their lands by mi- 
gration or to their raw materials and 
markets by trade. No doubt much 
could be done by the establishment of 
a sound world currency, by a reduction 
of tariffs, and by the introduction of 
a friendly spirit of international co- 
operation. Since nations can buy 
only when they are able to sell, any re- 
laxation of trade restrictions between 
nations, by reciprocal trade agree- 
ments or otherwise, should tend to re- 
duce international tensions. 


HOPEFUL AND OTHERWISE 


One need not be very hopeful that 
these objectives can be largely at- 
tained in the near future. Meanwhile 
the world seems likely to follow the 
age-old plan of increasing the external 
pressure against the expanding nations 
in the hope that they can be prevented 
from breaking bounds. In this direc- 
tion one can detect one basis of opti- 
mism. The increased cost and de- 
structiveness of war may possibly in 
the future convince all peoples that 
nothing can be gained by it which com- 
pensates for its losses. 

It should be noted, however, that 
such a conviction, even if held by all 
the powers, may not prevent territorial 
expansion by a population that de- 
velops strong expansionist tendencies. 
This is a question of the balance of 
internal pressure and external resist- 
ance. The surrounding populations 
may not be able to develop sufficient 
resistance to prevent such a step, espe- 
cially when the great powers who 
might add to the resistance are unwill- 
ing to do so in an effective manner, be- 
cause they have much to lose and little 
to gain by doing so. The willingness 
and the readiness to fight may be, and 
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apparently is today in Europe, suffi- 
ciently different in the various nations 
to induce the yielding of territory 
without a fight to the nation develop- 
ing the more aggressive attitude. 
Such a nation is almost certain to be 
one feeling a strong population pres- 
sure. The recent annexation of Aus- 
tria and the imminent changes in the 
relations of Germany to Czechoslo- 
vakia are cases in point. Whether a 
new equilibrium can be established by 
these means remains to be seen. 

Then there is another small ray of 
optimism. All the leading nations of 
the world except Russia and Japan 
now have birth rates lower than true 
maintenance rates, and there is a con- 
tinuing tendency for these rates to de- 
cline still further. Russia has im- 
mense territories and will long be busy 
with internal developments. Japa- 
nese aggression seems likely to meet 
sufficient obstacles in Asia. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, to envisage a time 
when actually decreasing populations 
in Europe will greatly reduce threats 
of forceful expansion there. 

Here again, however, one should not 
be over optimistic. The rising indus- 
trialism of the Orient, South America, 
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and even Africa, may 
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Public Opinion—First Line of Defense 


By Harwoop L. Cuips 


S IT correct to list propaganda, the 
deliberate attempt by individuals 
or groups to mold public opinion, 
among the factors producing interna- 
tional tensions? Propaganda is not, 
of course, the only factor that makes 
public opinion what it is. The state 
of public opinion results from the inter- 
play of a great many different influ- 
ences conditioning and determining 
our personalities, our attitudes, and 
our opinions. It is exceedingly diffi- 
cult, especially in the field of interna- 
tional relations, to isolate one factor 
and state with certainty what its effect 
is. Much painstaking study, for ex- 
ample, has been devoted to analyzing 
the origins of the World War. An im- 
posing list of causes has been pre- 
sented, some remote, others proximate. 
The one uncontested fact is that the 
World War was the result of a multi- 
plicity of causes. Beyond that we do 
not seem able to go. And so in a 
world characterized by widespread 
skepticism, by a lowering of the stand- 
ards of international conduct, by dis- 
trust, suspicion, hate, the question as 
to what is the precise rôle of propa- 
ganda in producing this chaotic state 
of international anarchy remains un- 
answered. 

International propaganda is not pe- 
culiar to the age in which we now live. 
For centuries the Christian Church 
has been seeking to mold the minds of 
people throughout the world. It has 
been attempting to create a public 
opinion characterized by love rather 
than hate; toleration rather than big- 
otry. On the whole, this type of in- 
ternational propaganda tends to re- 
lieve rather than intensify internation- 
al tensions. The United States has 


always been an enthusiastic propagan- 
dist in the international sphere. From 
the early days when Societies for the 
Propagation of the Gospel flourished in 
this country to the World War and 
since, we have been ardent advocates 
of international causes. 

Progress in evaluating the rôle of 
propaganda in international affairs is 
not furthered by blanketing all propa- 
gandas together. What we really 
have to do is to differentiate between 
certain types of propaganda that do 
produce international tensions and 
other types that do not. 


Types or PROPAGANDA 


One familiar type of propaganda is 
talk. Talking is a rather universal 
habit. It is not an evil in itself. The 
important thing is what a person says 
when he talks, what his statements re- 
veal as to his intentions, his probable 
actions in the future. If a person 
comes to my home and says that my 
house belongs to him, the effect on my 
state of mind is vastly different from 
what it would be if he merely wished 
me a happy birthday. The propa- 
ganda of authoritarian states today 
does not produce international tension 
merely because it is propaganda, but 
because of its content. A state which 
claims territory belonging to other 
states, which proclaims its right to rule 
other peoples, which fans racial preju- 
dices, which proclaims the notion that 
might makes right, is bound to be dis- 
turbing to civilized peoples every- 
where. A bully is always productive 
of tension, whether at home or abroad. 

What are some of the different types 
of talk that aggravate rather than allay 
international tensions? {should place 
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first in such a list the Hitler type of 
address. Every time that Hitler 
speaks, the world expects, not a care- 
fully reasoned analysis of specific 
world problems, but emotionally 
charged assertions of the rights of the 
German people, territorial and racial 
claims that are to be satisfied by the 
use of force, if necessary. These peri- 
odic outbursts have found a regular 
place on the calendar of international 
events, and engender a sense of wide- 
spread insecurity and fear. 

Another type of disturbing propa- 
ganda is what may be called the Cham- 
berlain type. In contrast to the posi- 
tive assertiveness of the Hitler type, it 
leaves the world wondering what it 
really means. The uncertainty and 
indecision which this type of propa- 
ganda reveals also enhances the sense 
of insecurity. If statesmen who have 
assumed the responsibility for guiding 
the thinking of the masses have no 
solutions to offer for solving critical] 
international problems, the humble 
citizen naturally becomes uneasy. 

A third type of propaganda that en- 
genders international tensions may be 
called the “peace-at-any-price” type. 
Fervent appeals for peace are like 
fervent prayers for the millennium. 
They reflect an unwillingness to be 
aware of or to deal with concrete issues 
that disturb the peace of mind of large 
groups of people. They are disturb- 
ing because the masses feel that this 
type of propaganda is unrealistic. 
They too want peace, but they also 

wish that opinion leaders would some- 
` how come to grips with more concrete 
problems. All too often, peace propa- 
ganda is an escape device used to cover 
up the fact that such propagandists 
really have no definite solutions to 
offer. 

Another type of propaganda that 
should be included in this list is the 
“war-scare” type. A careful analysis 
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of the content of newspapers and mag- 
azines in this country and others today 
reveals that an increasing amount of 
space is being devoted to articles and 
pictures dealing with the “next war.” 
This tacit assumption on the part of 
the literary élite that war is inevitable, 
that the only way in which we can re- 
solve international problems is to have 
another world conflict, naturally wid- 
ens the area of insecurity and unrest. 
A number of people, otherwise peace- 
loving, aid and abet the dissemination 
of this notion. 

And finally, there is the American 
type, characterized by sudden change 
in content and aim. In some ways 
the participation of the United States 
in the propaganda arena is one of the 
most disturbing factors of all. We 
juggle words in a manner that is 
enough to upset anyone’s state of 
mind. Neutrality today, making the 
world safe for democracy tomorrow; 
the good neighbor policy vying with 
assertions of the need for “a navy sec- 
ond to none.” Our international 
propaganda reflects to some extent our 
darting in and out, rabbit-like actions 
in the international sphere. The “die 
hard” isolationist propaganda, charac- 
terized by statements that under no 
circumstances will the United States 
concern itself with problems abroad, 
has been especially provocative of in- 
ternational unrest, encouraging preda- 
tory actions of all kinds. 


COMPETITION AMONG PROPA- 
GANDISTS 


There is a sense in which the compe- 
tition among propagandists is like the 
race for armaments. State A in- 
creases its appropriations for battle- 
ships. States B and C follow suit. 
State A enlarges its air force. States 
B,and C do likewise. The competi- 
tion goes merrily on until the resources 
of states are exhausted or war results. 


Pustic Orrnron—First Line or DEFENSE 


From a certain point of view, the com- 
petition between propagandists tends 
to follow the same course. Propa- 
ganda tends to beget propaganda. 
During the postwar era, Russia took 
advantage of some of the propaganda 
lessons taught by the World War. 
Italy followed suit. Germany and 
Japan joined the procession. Last 
year France reorganized the informa- 
tional and publicity work of her gov- 
ernment to make her propaganda ac- 
tivities more effective. And within 
the last few months the Prime Minister 
-of Great Britain has announced similar 
action on the part of England. 
Propaganda. has, in fact, become an 
Instrument of national policy. In au- 
thoritarian states particularly, propa- 
ganda has become an arm of the For- 
eign Office quite as powerful as the 
military arm. Germany’s conquest of 
Austria and Italy’s exploits in Ethiopia 
-were made possible largely because of 
the careful codrdination of propa- 
ganda, military, and foreign policy. 
This analogy between competing 
propagandas and the armament race 
can be carried too far, however. Again 
we must learn to differentiate between 
different kinds of talk, propaganda, 
and armaments. Competition is not 
an unmitigated evil. It may serve to 
bring out the best in a person, as well 
as the worst. Competition which 
stimulates activities that are socially 
useful is desirable. In the relations 
between nations, certain types of com- 
petition raise rather than lower the 
sum total of human well-being, allay 
rather than aggravate international 
tensions. In other words, there is a 
vast difference in social significance 
between the armament race that is 
now going on and a race among nations 
to excel in the fields of art, literature, 
public health, humanitarianism, and 
the like. It is not competition per se 
that is disturbing, but certain types of 
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competition. It is not propaganda 
per se, but certain types of propa- 
ganda. ~ 


FUNCTION OF PROPAGANDA 


Propaganda has a definite, social, 
constructive rôle to play in a democ- . 
racy such as ours; and it could play a 
rôle of supreme importance in reliev- 
ing international tensions. Why do 
we have our debating societies in col- 
leges and universities, our conference 
boards, public forums, courts, and as- 
semblies? Isit not because we believe 
that people can reach wiser and more 
intelligent decisions on matters of pub- 
lic policy by having opposing views 
presented to them than by relying ex- 
clusively upon the views expressed by 
one side? But why the necessity for 
opinions and propagandists, anyhow? 
What we need are the facts, say some. 
But therein lies the difficulty. Who 
has the facts? 

Democracy is a very practical form 
of government. Its proponents real- 
ize that decisions in matters of public 
policy must often be based on opinions 
rather than facts. They are very 
skeptical of people who claim to have 
all the facts—to have the world by the 
tail as it were. They believe that the 
public generally is more likely to act 
wisely on questions of public policy if 
it listens to opposing sides than if it 
blindly follows one set of leaders. 

It is true that the decision reached 
after listening to a number of liars, as 
all propagandists necessarily run the 
risk of becoming in a world where ab- 
solute truth is so difficult to isolate, 
will not necessarily be wiser than one 
reached after listening to only one. 
Nevertheless, if liars are pitted against 
each other, some elements of truth may 
emerge. At least that may be the 
philosophy underlying our system of 
judicial procedure. Progress in de- 
mocracy, like progress in our judicial 
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system, will depend in part upon rais- 
ing standards of special pleading before 
the court of public opinion, excluding 
from practice those who consciously 
and deliberately deceive, distort, and 
falsify. Propagandists, like lawyers, 
have a responsible function to perform. 
They are in a sense officers of the court 
of public opinion. 


STANDARDS OF PROPAGANDA 


Now we do have certain standards 
of special pleading in this country, not 
only in courts of law but also in courts 
of public opinion. There is consider- 
able room for improvement, of course. 
Advertisers and lawyers have codes of 
ethics, more or less perfectly enforced. 
If, however, the democratic process is 
to function as it should, these stand- 
ards must be raised, to the end that 
sincere efforts to enlighten rather than 
befuddle the judges and the public 
shall be the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. The court of public opinion 
has a right to know who these special 
pleaders are, what causes and groups 
of interests they represent, and it has 
also the right and the duty to prescribe 
rules governing the pleadings. 

In the international arena of propa- 
ganda, no standards of fair competition 
exist. Students of international law 
continue to discuss the question, Is 
there a law of peace and a law of war? 
Whether or not there are standards 
governing the attempts of nations to 
promote their interests by means of 
propaganda, at least so far as authori- 
tarian states are concerned, has long 
since become a purely academic ques- 
tion. The nations have repeatedly 
asserted that propaganda is merely a 
means to an end, and that the end al- 
ways justifies the means. Willingness 
to lie for one’s country is the highest 
test of the international propagandist. 
The differentiation between public and 
private morality is marked. ‘This fact 
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precludes the possibility of responsible 
dealings between states, and has virtu- 
ally undermined the whole structure of 
treaty-making. 

The League of Nations and the 
World Court presented opportunities 
for developing arenas of international 
intercourse governed to some extent 
by civilized rules of conduct in the 
matter of special pleading. .The break- 
down of these institutions is, I believe, 
one of the most fateful results of the 
postwar era. It will take a great 
many years to reconstruct the situa- 
tion and establish some degree of inter- 
national honesty in dealings between 
nations. 

The League as constituted had 
many defects, and we do not need to 
be considered League of Nations Holy 
Rollers because we believe that the 
only way to improve the international 
propaganda situation is by setting up 
some sort of an international agency 
to establish and enforce rules of proce- 
dure in this field. You simply cannot 
hope to improve the international situ- 
ation in this respect without having 
such rules and having them enforced. 
The method of self-help is no more 
satisfactory in the international field 
than in any other. Unregulated prop- 
aganda, competition tends to follow 
the same law that all unregulated com- 
petition follows—a kind of Gresham’s 
law, the worst constantly driving out 
the good. 


Misuse or COMMUNICATIONS 


At the same time that science has 
provided the world with unusually 
effective instruments for bringing 
about better understanding among na- 
tions, for educating and elightening 
the peoples of the world, these instru- 
ments have been allowed to fall into 
the hands of national and racial bigots. 
special groups, and minority interests. 
What a different world this would 
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have been if some such institution as 
the League of Nations, for example, 
could have had and utilized for the 
educational benefit of all peoples these 
marvelous instruments of mass im- 
pression which are now being used to 
fan racial prejudice, glorify one nation 
at the expense of others, and mobilize 
humble citizens and whip them into a 
state of frenzy on behalf of selfish aims! 

It is not so much the concentration 
camps, the firing squads, and the other 
symbols of cruelty in the physical sense 
that challenge the democratic way of 
life, but what dictatorial propagandists 
are doing to the minds of their citi- 
zens. Prostituting the educational 
process and making it an instrument 
for producing out of innocent children 
a race of national bigots is a crime 
against civilization. It will take years, 
perhaps centuries, to recover the 
ground lost. 

The rise of anti-democratic institu- 
tions throughout the world has created 
opinion barriers quite as formidable as 
trade barriers, and possibly more dis- 
astrous in the long run. From the 
world point of view, the philosophy, 
the content, and the methods of propa- 
ganda emanating from authoritarian 
states are not so disturbing as the fact 
that so little enlightening propaganda 
is penetrating behind the barriers of 
their public opinion frontiers. There 
never was, I suspect, another era when 
responsible rulers were so zealously 
trying to shut out contrary opinions as 
now, when they were trying so hard to 
transform their publics and country- 
men into regimented ignoramuses. 
Our understanding and perception of 
the realities of things in countries 
across the seas may be and probably is 
distorted. But our vision is crystal- 
clear compared to the filtered and dis- 
torted notions prevailing in authosi- 
tarian states regarding the democracies 
of the world. 
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The world seems to be disintegrat- 
ing into a number of blind spots, little 
kingdoms and big kingdoms of enthusi- 
astic ignorance. It will probably take 
many, many years to reéducate a large 
part of the world to anything ap- 
proaching an understanding of what 
the democratic ideal really means. 
The cultural progress of the world is 
quite as dependent upon the wisdom 
and the intelligence of the masses as it 
is upon the genius and the good inten- 
tions of a few leaders. 


PsycHo.tocicaL TENSION 


During the last few years there 
seems to have been developing a grow- 
ing state of world opinion character- 
ized by hopelessness, skepticism, de- 
spair. At the same time that masses 
have witnessed the rise of rulers with 
a purpose—rulers that have displayed 
great energy in building up armies, 
constructing roads, and erecting public 
monuments to their power—they have 
seen democratic leadership retreat 
with milder and milder protests, excus- 
ing itself with the statement that de- 
mocracies have an uncanny way of 
muddling through. International ten- 
sions have been created not only by the 
bellicose, flag-waving, Jew-baiting 
propagandas of the authoritarian 
states, but also by the hesitating prop- 
agandas from non-authoritarian states. 

International tensions are psycho- 
logical phenomena. They are the 
product of acts as wellas words. They 
reflect states of mind characterized by 
uneasiness, dissatisfaction, insecurity, 
fear. It is very unlikely that such 
tensions can ever be résolved perma- 
nently. Hunger and poverty create 
such tensions. But food and riches do 
not guarantee peace of mind. To al- 
lay and resolve international tensions 
completely, it would be necessary to 
do away with all those factors that 
produce dissatisfaction, whether real 
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or Imaginary. And very often it is 
the imaginary rather than the real that 
disturbs our peace of mind. The as- 
sumption that mere changes in mate- 
rial conditions will free the world from 
psychological tenseness is an illusion. 
We are all aware of the fact that large 
numbers of people have faced in the 
past and probably will face in the fu- 
ture, calamity, poverty, and death 
itself, with equanimity. In short, the 
question why people are dissatisfied 
does not permit a simple answer. We 
are dealing with a psychological phe- 
nomenon that virtually defies anal- 
ysis. 


Aw AGENCY FOR PEACEFUL CHANGE 


If we cannot hope to bring about a 
perfect state of international equa- 
nimity without being able to exercise 
control over many factors that elude 
our grasp, is it possible to improve the 
situation at all? I think it is. I þe- 
lieve that there are some factors pro- 
ducing international tensions, so obvi- 
ous and so definitely alterable that 
something can be done. 

One method of procedure would be 
to survey the present state of interna- 
tional unrest to ascertain what are the 
principal reasons, real or imaginary, 
why large groups of people are dissatis- 
fied. This is a task which the demo- 
cratic states of the world might very 
well codperate in doing. In so far as 
we believe that these feelings of dis- 
satisfaction are irrational, much could 
be done by skillful propaganda to dis- 
pel such notions. A great deal of the 
uneasiness in the world today is, I am 
sure, based on imaginary notions, dis- 
trust and misunderstanding of the mo- 
tives and intentions of others. But 
even the most idealistic must also ad- 
mit that there are some very real rea- 
sons for the existing state of interna- 
tional uneasiness. It would take a 
religious revival, a psychological trans- 
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formation of unprecedented effective- 
ness, to dispel those feelings of insecur- 
ity that come from threats against 
race and property that are so general 
today. 

One of the greatest causes, I believe, 
for the existing state of international 
tensions is the feeling on the part of 
masses of people throughout the world 
that the only way in which they can 
improve their lot, obtain any sort of 
consideration of their problems, their 
desires, their needs, is by recourse to 
war. Most men tend to hope rather 
than despair, wish to follow the ra- 
tional rather than the irrational course 
of action, and are surprisingly patient 
in the face of adversity. But when 
they feel that there is no way out ex- 
cept the way of force, they tend to 
become frantic. The absence of any 
international agency, any international 
medium of peaceful change, is one of 
the basic causes of international un- 
rest. 

It must be clear that there is no easy 
way to resolve the problem of interna- 
tional tensions. Neither more propa- 
ganda nor less propaganda will neces- 
sarily doit. The basic cause of inter- 
national tension today is a long series 
of specific problems, racial, territorial, 
and economic, which will continue to 
produce dissatisfaction and unrest 
until an effort is made to solve them 
rationally. I do not think it is so nec- 
essary, however, actually to solve them 
as it is to give the world the hope that 
an effort will be made to solve them 
rationally and not by force. If, for 
example, the democratic nations of the 
world would come out definitely and 
say that they were ready to entertain 
the claims of responsible nations and 
groups, were ready to listen to their 
case, and would in all sincerity attempt 
to arrive at a decision regarding the 
justice of those claims, and then would 
lend their moral and physical support 
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to a rectification of such injustices as 
they found existing, the way would be 
paved towards a more peacefully 
minded world. 


Democratic Woritp LEADERSHIP 


The world is looking to the democ- 
racies, to the United States and to 
England in particular, for guidance. 
The rulers of the authoritarian states 
themselves follow and are much more 
influenced by the actions of these 
countries than we are inclined to be- 
lieve. They feel, and many other 
countries of the world feel, that we 
have let them down. We feel that we 
have troubles enough of our own, 
without undertaking to assume the 
task of world leadership. Perhaps we 
- have, and in that case we should not 
undertake to criticize the rest of the 
world for what it does. We should 
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not complain if it uses the method of 
self-help to ease the strain of body, 
mind, and soul. But if we really wish 
to do something about the interna- 
tional situation, we shall have to act 
as well as talk. 

All in all, the best way to counteract 
the forces, propagandistic and other- 
wise, which are producing internation- 
al tensions today would be for the 
United States, in codperation with 
England and as many other countries 
as possible, to assume the task of opin- 
ion leadership and proclaim to the 
world—propagandize if you wish—the 
statement that it stood ready to enter- 
tain the claims of other states, to con- 
sider them, and to lend its full moral 
and physical support behind the con- 
clusions reached. Such propaganda 
on our part would, I believe, do much 
to allay international tensions. 
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Propaganda from Within 


By GREGORY ZILBOORG, 


HE psychiatrist has a contribu- 

tion to make to political and social 
thought. However, despite the in- 
creasing popularity of psychiatry 
among the laity as well as in many 
branches of knowledge not directly re- 
lated to mental diseases, a great chasm 
still separates the psychiatrist from 
those thinking and working in other 
fields. Psychiatric terminology seems 
involved, obscure, esoteric, while the 
psychiatric method appears to be a 
mixture of common sense and complex 
speculative constructions. In brief, 
the psychiatrist frequently sounds in- 
teresting but rarely succinct; people 
are prone to listen to him with curios- 
ity, even with interest, but seldom 
without wariness—always hoping that 
the profligate will soon become sobered 
and reserved. 


INVISIBLE ASPECTS OF PROPAGANDA 


Let us discount this bias and bear 
the following in mind: the psycho- 
pathologist deals with those emotions 
and instinctual forces which make man 
behave as he does regardless of the 
biased opinion with which man him- 
self regards his own behavior. You 
may be convinced, for instance, that 
you have a headache because you 
“have eaten something.” You maybe 
right, but the doctor cannot be satis- 
fied with your explanation; he wants 
to know how it happens that after you 
have “eaten something,” “something 
happened” to affect your head and 
give you a headache. In other words, 
the physician investigates the happen- 
ing within your body economy of 
which you are totally unaware, but 
which operates within you with relent- 


less regularity and unquestioning 
obedience to natural laws of physi- 
ology. The headache and its appar- 
ent cause-——-the something you have 
eaten—mean nothing to the physician 
unless he knows the invisible but po- 
tent physiological processes which con- 
nect the visible beginning with the 
visible end. 

The method of the medical psy- 
chologist is essentially the same as that 
of the internist and the surgeon. We 
may illustrate the fact by a reference _ 
to the subject matter to which this 
meeting is devoted: some make propa- 
ganda in favor of war; others make 
propaganda in favor of peace; certain 
groups of people espouse the cause of 
war, others that of peace. The propa- 
ganda then will stand for the “some- 
thing we have eaten”; the predisposi- 
tion towards war or peace, for the 
headache. It is the business of the 
psychopathologist to establish what 
were the processes which went on in 
the minds of the people between the 
propaganda they swallowed and the 
headache they acquired—to under- 
stand what was going on invisibly 
within these people and whether and 
to what extent their emotional prefer- 
ence for war or peace is to be credited 
to what they have been fed by the 
propagandist. We shall never be able 
to assess scientifically the whole prob- 
lem of propaganda unless we under- 
stand the obscure psychological proc- 
esses which take place within the indi- 
vidual. This will explain to some 
degree, at least, the recondite title of 
this paper—“Propaganda from With- 
m.” 

The fact that we stress the inner 
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PROPAGANDA FROM WITHIN 


psychological processes in no way 
means that we wish to disregard the 
many external cultural factors that 
affect man’s behavior. These cannot 
be disregarded. Think of old Gibbon 
rolling along the bumpy and dusty 
roads of eighteenth-century France 
and England, exhilarated by the mo- 
tion of his carriage and saying to a 
friend: “I am always so much de- 
lighted and improved with this union 
of ease and motion, that were not the 
expense enormous, I would travel 
every year some hundred miles, more 
especially in England.” Compare this 
“union of ease and motion” with to- 
day’s dawn-to-dusk transcontinental 
flights from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, and the radio news bulletins 
from Tokyo to Paris! 


PERSISTENCE OF Basic [NSTINCTS 


Yet, despite the technological con- 
trasts between the past and the pres- 
ent, despite all the progressive elabora- 
tions of culture, our deeper instincts 
have undergone little if any change. 
Gibbon was exhilarated by the adven- 
turous magnitude of a voyage cover- 
ing one hundred miles, while a modern 
historian, during his sabbatical year, 
may make a leisurely trip around the 
world in less than six months, with “no 
place to go” for the remaining six. 
But the hungry Roman slave or the 
angry soldier of Attila had the same 
instincts of hunger or anger as those of 
the unemployed derelict or the aggres- 
sive fighter of today. 

These instincts, no matter how well 
covered by the luxurious growth of cul- 
tural habits, are still the most potent 
factors in human behavior. If it were 
not for our acquisitive instincts, pres- 
ent-day institutions of banking and 
commerce, so necessary to our civiliza- 
tion, would never have come into be; 
ing, or they would cease to exist. 
Without our instinctual propensity to 
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hate, we should never fight for or 
against anything. Without our gre- 
garious instincts, which are essentially 
those of love, we should have no rail- 
roads or airplanes. We should not 
even have peace, for, recluses, we 
should just sleep till we die—and we 
should die very soon—we should not 
even have been born. 

The instincts of man are the only 
source of his emotions; and his emo- 
tions, visible or invisible, are the 
source, the cause, and the meaning of 
his living, his behaving. Philosophers 
may designate the complexity of hu- 
man instincts and feelings by the name 
“soul”; present-day psychologists may 
call it “psyche” or “psychic appara- 
tus”; but with all their divergences of 
attitude and terminology, divergences 
which at times lead to many a fatal 
struggle and bloodshed, philosophers 
and psychologists have always had. and 
have today the same thing in mind. 
Whatever human action we may 
choose to consider, we must consider 
the instincts underlying this action— 
no matter how well this action may 
be clothed in intellectual argumenta- 
tion. 

This is particularly true of behavior 
connected with propaganda, for the 
purpose of propaganda is to make peo- 
ple think and do what we want them 
to think and do. Is not “Propaganda 
in the broadest sense the technique of 
influencing human actions by the 
manipulation of representations’? 1 
“As proposals for action along new 
lines arise to compete for moral and 
physical support of the masses, propa- 
ganda attains eminence as the one 
means of mass mobilization which is 
cheaper than violence, bribery or other 
possible control techniques.”? Also, 
“Tf deliberation implies the considera- 


t Harold D. Lasswell, “Propaganda,” The 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. 
2 Ibid. 
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tion of a problem without predisposi- 
tion to promote any particular solu- 
tion, propaganda is concerned with 
eliciting such predispositions.” 

These utterances of one of our best 
students of propaganda, Professor 
Harold D. Lasswell, make it obvious 
that this particular “control tech- 
nique,” while cheaper than violence, 
does violence to reason in so far as it 
forces the individual to suspend or to 
limit clear reasoning in any direction 
which might lead him away from the 
disposition at which the propagandist 
is aiming. While it may be cheaper 
than monetary bribery, it must bribe 
the individual with promises of certain 
gains, the visualization of which would 
cast a cloud on impartial judgment. 
This is to say that in propaganda of 
any kind, no matter how enlightened 
and lofty, or mhuman and perverse, 
the ultimate goal it chooses to attain 
must first appeal to some instinct or 
group of instincts—to feelings at the 
expense of reason and true understand- 
ing. 


” Emotion versus REASON 


The importance of considering the 
instincts involved in the propaganda 
of a given cause is clear. Let us bear 
in mind the dictum of Aristotle: “The 
soul [our instincts?] rules the body 
[behavior, action?] with a despotical 
rule, whereas the intellect rules the ap- 
petites with a constituticnal, royal 
rule.” Unless this constitutional or 
royal rule is overturned, propaganda is 
helpless. To claim that at least cer- 
tain types of propaganda are effective 
merely by virtue of concerted spread- 
ing of knowledge rather than by liberal 
and loose “manipulation of presenta- 
tions” is hardly valid; for in so far as 
the aim set for himself by the propa- 
gandist is to elicit a definite predisposi- 
tion, the knowledge becomes not im- 
parted but imposed, and we may say 
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with Plato that “a freeman ought not 
to be a slave to acquisition of knowl- 
edge of any kind. Bodily exercise, 
when compulsory, does no harm to the 
body, but knowledge which is acquired 
under compulsion obtains no hold on 
the mind.” 

Disregarding the ethical goal of 
Plato’s statement, we must agree that 
the psychological compulsion which is 
propaganda is to prevent knowledge 
from taking hold of reason unless it is 
based on a preliminary stimulation of 
some powerful primitive instinct. 
This point is easily proved in the case 
of such laudable and socially invalua- 
ble propaganda as that involved m the 
popularization of public health meas- 
ures. The average man would remain 
unresponsive to the appeal made by 
health officers not to drink or bathe in 
polluted water if an explanation of how 
typhoid fever spreads from the given 
source of water did not mobilize the 
man’s sense of fear, his instinct of self- 
preservation. This instinct sounds 
the danger signa] within the individual 
and awakens his slumbering’ intellect 
to activity; it stimulates him to think 
of the fact that if typhoid bacilli have 
invaded a given water supply, the lat- 
ter is dangerous. 

It is no accident that the word “sen- 
sible,” for instance, means reasonable, 
but is derived from a root connoting 
feeling. We must agree with Rous- 
seau that it is the lot of men to feel 
first and think afterwards. Man al- 
ways follows this psychological se- 
quence but he never owns up to it, 
since he is always aware of what he 
thinks but not always of what he feels. 
Once a feeling, invisible, unconscious, 
is set into play so as to insinuate itself 
into the human mind in the form of an 
independent rational thought, it is the 
thought that acquires a value to the 
individual; the instinctual impulse, the 
feeling of which he consciously knows 
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little or nothing, he disowns in ad- 
vance; he denies its very existence— 
not only its rôle in a given process of 
thinking. The propagandist is a prac- 
tical psychologist, and knows all this 
intuitively. -What he calls common 
sense, or the “inteligence of the 
masses,” is his own intuitive percep- 
tion of this all-too-human proclivity. 

It is impossible to review specifically 
all forms of propaganda. Let us limit 
ourselves to a consideration of the two 
types which are most prevalent in our 
day—organized salesmanship and war 
propaganda. Both demonstrate the 
ebb and flow of the most fundamental 
instincts of man. 


How SALESMANSHIP WORKS 


Organized promotional salesman- 
ship is not interested in establishing 
the true needs of man. If it discovers 
the presence of a need, it strives to 
enhance it. If the article to be sold 
does not happen to correspond to any 
definite need, salesmanship endeavors 
to create one in order to be able to dis- 
pose of the article. The intricate 
elaborations of this mode of commer- 
cial propaganda are of no interest to us 
here; its psychological substance is 
what engages our attention. 

What happens to the buyer who 
responds to this propaganda? He 
tries the brand of cigarette which high 
pressure advertising offers him; he 
then tries it a second time. He hates 
to be considered a fool in the eyes of 
others, or in his own. If he is mildly 
disappointed, he is also mildly 
ashamed. To avoid admitting that he 
is ashamed, he tries that particular 
brand of cigarette again, and soon he 
develops a habit, be it ever so mild. It 
is at this point that he begins to “like” 
the cigarette. Habit superimposed 
upon false pride makes him a defender, 
a protagonist, of this or that brand of 
cigarette or automobile, and the buyer 
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himself turns propagandist—salesman. 
This is the psychological meaning of 
the well-known slogan of a certain 
automobile manufacturer, which in- 
sists that you “ask the man who owns 
one.” Add to this the fact that we 
invariably develop attachments to 
things we use or own, and it will be- 
come clear why, after a while, we love 
to advertise the things that were ad- 
vertised to us. 

It is obvious that the false pride we 
have mentioned and the habit-love for 
things we have are characteristic traits 
of the adolescent. The adolescent 
boy will not admit until he is forced 
to do so that the first cigarette or the 
first drink made him nauseated. Too, 
the adolescent will take particular 
pride in his first possessions and will 
develop a love for them similar to the 
attachment children experience for 
their toys. 

Let us not be embarrassed by this 
reference to adolescence and childhood 
when considering such respectable and 
weighty matters as the stimulation of 
national and world commerce. Those 
activities of man which we call human 
always contain the leftovers of our 
childhood and adolescence. These 
leftovers in the form of adolescent false 
pride, habit of loving things and love 
for our habits, the ambition instilled 
in us by salesmanship to look smarter 
than we do, to appear more important 
than we really are—these human traits 
of ours are galvanized and activated so 
that we accept what is imposed upon 
us while feeling that we take it on our 
own free will as grown-up and autono- 
mous individuals. 

In other words, propaganda sales- 
manship is based on the natural re- 
ceptivity of man—on his passivity, as 
we call it in present-day psychology. 
Without the presence of this passivity 
of man, without man’s need to submit 
and be passive even as a child is, our 
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contemporary high pressure salesman- 
ship would fare poorly indeed. 

We need not continue with this 
topic, for it was chosen only as an illus- 
tration of how our infantile tendency 
towards obedience, passivity, submis- 
siveness, finds its outlet and gratifica- 
tion In our responsiveness to modern 
methods of selling. The latter is not 
the only outlet for our passivity, it is 
not even the major outlet, but it does 
present an important phenomenon of 
socialization of some of our primary 
inclinations. From this point of view 
we may look upon salesmanship propa- 
ganda as a highly efficient method of 
utilizing an otherwise injurious human 
propensity for socially less injurious 
purposes. It is certainly less danger- 
ous both to the individual and to civi- 
lization to submit to the tyranny of 
high pressure salesmanship than to the 
tyranny of a Caligula, a Hitler, a Mus- 
solini, or a Stalin. Should the indi- 
vidual rebel against the tyranny of 
salesmanship, he will stop smoking a 
given brand of cigarette, disavow his 
allegiance to a given make of car, refuse 
to wear a certain brand of garter, over- 
throw the authority of a given nos- 
trum. In the psychological sense it 
will be a true revolution, but there will 
be no barricades, no bombs, no blood- 
shed. 


Man’s DuaL Nature 


This brings us to the reverse side of 
the all-too-human passivity. Man’s 
mind is not a uniform, amorphous af- 
fair, any more than his body; order 
and uniformity are but abstractions. 
To use an expression of the French 
educator and philosopher, Fénelon, 
“Order is something that is most rarely 
found in the operation of the mind.” 
The smoothest skin is covered with a 
number of scars, no matter how invisi- 
ble; the kindest person has occasional 
fits of anger; the seemingly most regu- 
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lar features contain a number of ir- 
regularities; the most cheerful person 
is likely to have periods of depression; 
the most orderly society has its pro- 
portion of criminals; and the most 
devoted lover may become inflamed 
with hate. 

These contrasts are not fortuitous 
occurrences. Nor are they perversi- 
ties of nature. They are the normal 
manifestations of our double nature. 
Man is not only passive. One need 
not delve into deeper psychology to 
become convinced that man is also, if 
not primarily, a bearer of aggressive, 
destructive drives, of instincts of hate 
and revenge. Least of all does a mem- 
ber of our contemporary civilized so- 
ciety need to be pleaded with to recog- 
nize this fact. A century m which 
capital hates labor and labor hates 
capital, Hitler hates Jews and Jews 
hate Hitler, Japan hates China and 
China hates Japan, a century that 
lives in the heavy atmosphere of wars 
and revolutions, is replete with proof 
that humanity possesses an immense 
reservoir of destructive hatred which 
may be dormant for a while but 
sooner or later becomes activated 
within an individual, a neighborhood, 
a class, a state, a continent—the whole 
world. 

As this hatred becomes activated 
and reaches a certain intensity, man 
fights. It is this aspect of man, as in- 
evitable and fatal as it is frightening 
to man himself, that we wish to keep 
in check and yet want to express; our 
first impulse is to fight against it, and 
then it is that we raise the question of 
revolutionary and war propaganda 
and try to meet this with counter- 
propaganda. 


Linkxinc oF Fear anp HATE 


* Let us limit our discussion to war 
propaganda. Bearing in mind the ag- 
gressive destructive instincts, we may 
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conclude that war propaganda is a 
nfethod of manipulating presentations 
by means of which it intends to mobi- 
lize our natural destructive hatred. 
It is hardly necessary to stress the 
point that it is almost impossible to 
convince anyone by means of presenta- 
tions that he loves or hates something 
or somebody. Love and hate are 
highly personal, deeply intimate in- 
stinctual responses which require spe- 
cial conditions. We may arouse ad- 
miration (love) or moral indignation 
(hate) by means of presentations, but 
unless there is a personal contact and 
an instinctual response there will be 
no love in the true sense of the word, 
and unless there is true fear there will 
be no hate in the true sense of the 
word. There will be no fighting, de- 
structive hate, which is the prerequi- 
site for man’s acquiescence to active 
warfare. 

A boxing match gives us a good ex- 
ample of this. The fighter must go 
through a period of “warming up”; he 
is trained to “get on edge”; his handlers 
try “to get his opponent’s goat”—and 
with all this, there still is a spirit of 
simple comradeship. The fighters 
shake hands and smile. They are not 
really fighting until the first blow is 
struck. At that moment fear and 
hate make their perennial alliance and 
the fight becomes a “good fight,” a 
“real fight.” The sight of blood en- 
hances the aggressive drives, and the 
brutality of the fight grows in corre- 
sponding proportion. The fighter 
who is called “a killer” is the best 
fighter, for what is required of him is 
maximum hatred with maximum de- 
structive drives. 

Both the crowd and the professional 
fighters know that the whole thing is 
but a game; yet the crowd shouts “kill 
him,” and each fighter must mobilize 
his murderous instincts or else he will 
“soften” at the sight of his partner’s 
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blood and will himself be beaten “to a 
pulp” as the frenzied crowd frequently 
commands. While it is a game, it 
must nevertheless be fought on a very 
earnest primitive level of mutilation 
and murder. 

Man is never able to enter into 
physical battle without fighting it on . 
a purely primitive level, Le., unless 
primitive fear and primitive hatred 
literally drive him into the frenzy of 
the primitive urge to annihilate his 
enemy. Of passivity there can be no 
question; he must be on the march at 
any cost; he does not submit—he rules. 
The humblest soldier, no matter how 
orderly and well disciplined, is within 
the recesses of his own mind an om- 
nipotent ruler who, fearing his own 
death, feels himself master over the 
life and death of his enemy. ‘This is 
the crucial psychological aspect of the 
fighter. 

In times of peace we have a multi- 
tude of civilized ways of expressing our 
hatred in political campaigns, in vio- 
lent sports, in vicarious participation 
in crimes, and in that form of public 
revenge which is known as criminal 
justice. In times of war there are no 
civilized ways of hating—-we must þe- 
come primitive, and we do. 


SUPPRESSION LEADS TO AGGRESSION 


It will be easily understood that the 
more regimented and uniform the 
state, the more thorough the subjuga- 
tion of the individual citizen, the more 
a people is driven into unwelcome pas- 
sivity, the fewer the normal outlets 
for hatred—the greater is the reservoir 
of hatred stored up within the nation 
which at certain points is ready to ex- 
plode. An explosion directed against 
one’s own government is revolution; 
directed against a neighbor, it is war. 
This is the reason why dictatorial 
countries of today are so militarized, 
so aggressive, so bellicose. They must 
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fight within or without, for they hate 
and fear either their government or 
their neighbors. 

Since hatred is easily transferred 
from one object to another, since we 
either curse our friend or “let it out on 
the dog,” we find the constant shifting, 
constant displacements of this brewing 
hatred in the dictatorial states. They 
are called “purges,” squelching coun- 
ter-revolutions, espionage plots, Jews, 
foreign enemies. Aggressive though 
these countries appear to democratic 
communities, their people as well as 
their governments are sincerely con- 
vinced that they do nothing more than 
defend themselves. They defend 
themselves against hunger (they call 
themselves “have-nots”), against spies, 
against counter-revolutionaries, and 
against other enemies of the state, do- 
mestic and foreign, whom they fear, 
and through that fear, whom they hate 
and want to kill. 

These are real and not imaginary 
emotions, which give cohesion and 
strength to the masses. We are in- 
clined to credit propaganda with this 
extraordinary arousal of mass hatred, 
but this is of no avail unless and until 
the social, economic, and other histori- 
cal circumstances have first prepared 
the psychological soil. The war prop- 
aganda in present-day Germany, in 
Italy, and in Russia is effective only 
in so far as these countries are already 
in a bellicose state of mind, ie., in a 
state of enforced civic passivity, of fear 
and hatred. 


NORMAL Ouruers a SAFETY VALVE 


This series of psychological condi- 
tions is perhaps the secret why the free 
and democratic countries of today 
seem to be relatively pacific. If citi- 
zens can dethrone a king and send him 
into exile because they don’t like the 
woman he loves, if they may call him 
a quitter, they will feel that a great 
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amount of aggression and hatred has 
been “let out,” lived out, done wifh. 
In a country where a president may 
be and is called names, where there are 
occasional riots and frequent social 
battles, where men can strike and 
picket and curse and accuse and make 
peace and settlements and fight again 
—ain such a country there is so great a 
variety of outlets for hatred, aggres- 
sion, socialized defeats and victories, 
that the nation as a whole must feel 
more pacific than belligerent towards 
the rest of the world. 

It is psychologically impossible in 
such countries to succeed with war 
propaganda. No matter what the 
outward aspects of our reactions may 
be, the psychological laws point to the 
fact that true war spirit cannot be 
created by propaganda. The fact 
that the man in the street in the 
United States is permitted in every 
moving picture house to view the sink- 
ing of the “Panay” and the marching 
of Hitler’s Storm Troops and to hiss or 
to hail in accordance with his prefer- 
ences—this fact presents a definite 
psychological guarantee against true 
warlike spirit. 

War propaganda is somehow hope- 
lessly inefficient when people have 
enough to eat and when they are not 
afraid and when they are permitted to 
be socially angry. On the other hand, 
war propaganda becomes extremely 
effective even in the true democracies, 
if events “strike home,” if there is little 
to eat, if a “Lusitania” is sunk, when 
fear and hatred come as natural reac- 
tions to an increasing sense of in- 
security. 


PROPAGANDA NEEDS FAVORABLE 
Som 


I am aware that these views are 


‘somewhat unconventional, but they 


are dictated by the implacable laws 
governing the social expression of hu- 
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man instincts. There are situations 
in which no propaganda is of any avail. 
Take as an example the recent suc- 
cesses made by the propaganda for the 
prevention of syphilis. Twenty years 
ago any propaganda in this direction 
was impossible. The newspapers 
would not print anything on the sub- 
ject, and charily resorted to such 
euphemisms as “blood disease” or “so- 
cial disease.” Our mores underwent 
a serious change due to numerous and 
complex causes, and made the propa- 
ganda against syphilis possible. 

We must conclude that where social 
changes are concerned, propaganda in 
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general is a secondary phenomenon 
and not a real tool; we may also con- 
clude that within the frame of a more 
or less normal social structure, the 
propaganda which appeals to human 
passivity (salesmanship or hero-wor- 
ship like electoral campaigns or the 
publicizing of movie stars) seems more 
effective and less dependent on deep 
social changes. On the other hand, 
propaganda which is based on the mo- 
bilization of the actual fighting instinct 
that leads to war is not effective unless 
it becomes a result of certain social 
conditions—an aspect of these condi- 
tions themselves. 
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Public Education for Democracy 


By Epwarp L. BERNAYS 


i Dita democracy is challenged 
on all sides, It is the obligation 
of all those who are interested in 
democracy to do all in their power to 
strengthen it in order to preserve it. 
This demands the building up of an 
inner bulwark of dynamic belief and 
confidence in our democracy by all the 
people. 

Freedom of self-expression is the es- 
sence of democracy. This freedom has 
been guaranteed by our American 
Constitution, in the Bill of Rights. It 
includes freedom of speech, of assem- 
bly, of the press, of petition, of reli- 
gion. These freedoms in themselves 
create conflicts of opinion. Freedom 
of opinion is, therefore, an important 
element in democracy. 

Those who believe in democracy 
have in the past been content to let 
the democratic processes themselves 
be the best protection against assault. 
Not until recently has our democracy 
been assailed from within and from 
without, by opinions contrary to it. 
It is part of our democratic American 
heritage to abhor censorship. We 
must see to it, therefore, that the wall 
against which the anti-democratic mis- 
siles are hurled is strong and impreg- 
nable, capable of standing firm against 
any onslaught. If we are to maintain 
the democracy upon which our system 
rests, we must depend upon the ac- 
ceptance and defense of democracy by 
all the people. Democracy cannot be 
taken for granted. It must be cher- 
ished as a vital force. The people 
must be made to understand it, so that, 
fully aware of its real values to them 
in every phase of their lives, they may 


be ready and eager to fight for its 
maintenance. 

Of course, the very processes of 
democracy work toward these ends 
through universal education, through 
our political institutions, and through 
the exercise of civil liberties. But the 
present situation which faces us re- 
quires more. To build up a powerful 
offensive within the body politic, 
ready to stand for what it believes and 
to combat anti-democratic viewpoints 
that assailit, we must go further. Na- 
turally, we must rely on education and 
our other basic institutions. But in 
these critical times we must, in addi- 
tion, make use of all the available 
socially sound methods to help in the 
upholding of our democracy. Our 
people must be taught its true values, 
its meaning to them in the continu- 
ance of what they hold dear. 

To engage in this task of public edu- 
cation, we must understand how to 
reach the people with democracy’s 
message, how to tell them what de- 
mocracy means, so that they will 
understand it and appreciate it. Lip 
service to democracy is not enough. 
It must be implemented by the will 
and action of the people to preserve 
democracy at all costs. 


Means of COMMUNICATION 


Science provides means of bringing 
men together, as well as keeping men 
apart. They are used on every hand to 
keep men apart. Modern science and 
inventions have spun an unbelievably 
close web of all kinds of communica- 
tion through which ideas reach us and 
which can bring us all closer together 
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for democracy. To maintain democ- 
racy, we must be aware of the facts 
and the implications of this network 
of communication to which practically 
every American is exposed. Only a 
deaf man or a blind one or a complete- 
ly inaccessible one is free from the im- 
pressions and the opinions that come 
to him through the press, the tele- 
graph, the cable, the radio, pamphlets, 
articles, letters, leaflets, sound pic- 
tures, the newsreels—the printed 
word, the spoken word, in all media— 
or through the broad forums that 
groups of Americans provide for the 
spoken and written word. 

Let us look at some figures in this 
network in the United States: 

Of newspapers and periodicals we 
have over 25,000; the aggregate circu- 
Jation of our Sunday papers is about 
31,000,000, and of our daily papers, 
over 41,000,000; there are approxi- 
mately 700 commercial radio stations; 
American families have some 26,000,- 
000 radio sets; there are 16,000 moving 
picture theaters, with an average 
weekly attendance of 115,000,000; 
there are 260,000 billboards; 9,000 new 
books were published last year. One 
need merely indicate these figures to 
realize the opportunities this network 
offers to those who would lead men’s 
minds towards democracy or away 
from it. By and large, both the 
friends and the enemies of democracy 
spread their message through the same 
media—through the press, through-the 
radio, through the printed and the 
spoken word. 

Let us consider for a moment just a 
few of the groups that are ready to 
spread democracy. There are approx- 
imately 16,000 women’s clubs in the 
country; 2,200 chambers of commerce; 
of patriotic groups, the American Le- 


gion alone has 11,000 units; there are ° 


1,500 college alumni groups; 2,200 
county medical societies; 1,000 educa- 
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tional societies of one kind or another; 
and some 12,000 local trade associa- 
tions. 

Efforts to affect public attitudes to- 
day need not be haphazard. They 
rest on a solid basis of accumulated 
knowledge—the result of decades of 
study, research, and field work in the 
social sciences. The individual and 
the mass mind have been explored. 
Individual and social psychology, eco- 
nomics, sociology, politics, and gov- 
ernment have provided a background 
of information for those engaged in 
adult education. 

In our complex twentieth-century 
civilization, the dissemination of ideas 
has been accelerated through techno- 
logical improvements and other ele- 
ments. ‘Today literacy is widespread. 
Some of it may be only surface literacy, 
but with the radio added, it furnishes 
audiences of millions upon millions of 
men and women. Ideas and opinions 
expressed in one place reach, practi- 
cally instantaneously, throughout the 
whole world. That makes it incum- 
bent on the believers in democracy to 
make use of the channels open to all. 
Only in this way can democracy hope 
to survive. 


IMPORTANCE OF PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 


Let me give you an example of a 
specific idea which, it seems to me, it is 
important to project at this time if we 
would preserve democracy. Millions 
have no concept of its significance. 
It is important for the public to under- 
stand and accept the vital part which 
private enterprise has played and is 
playing in preserving democracy. 
Private enterprise serves to preserve 
democracy. 

Let me explain why. Inthe United 
States and in many parts of the world 
today there is a definite drift towards 


. state capitalism—towards the control 
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of private enterprise by the state. 
The very nature of a democracy is that 
it shall have checks and balances, that 
it shall take into consideration oppos- 
ing viewpoints, that it shall not be au- 
thoritarian. But the very nature of 
our economic system demands that it 
shall be handled with the greatest 
speed of action. 

A drift towards state capitalism 
must therefore bring in its train a 
greater concentration of power on the 
part of government. A greater con- 
centration of power might place limi- 
tations on the checks and balances of 
a democratic system, might lead to the 
breaking down of the safeguards of 
democracy—the freedom of opinion, 
of speech, of the press, of assembly, of 
petition, of religion. 


Linxine PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
WITH DEMOCRACY 


The way to ward off state capitalism 
is to reéstablish belief in free competi- 
tion and private enterprise—insepa- 
rable parts of our present democratic 
system. Let me give one example of 
how such a revitalized belief in the 
present system of private enterprise 
and democracy might be built up: The 
New York World’s Fair might be uti- 
lized to teach the millions of Americans 
who will visit it or hear of it, dramati- 
cally, graphically, effectively, how our 
democracy works, and what its values 
are, by injecting into the Fair the key- 
note of the relation of every aspect of 
American life to America’s essential 
democratic system, by presenting ex- 
hibits in terms not of themselves alone 
but of their relation to the American 
system. 

Thus, for example, an automobile 
can be presented in terms of its larger 
significance of democracy—in terms of 
the greater freedom of motion it offers 
to Individuals and groups, at a cost 
within the reach of all income groups 
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in the nation. Freedom of motion 
brings with it facilities for the freer ex- 
change of ideas, a greater opportunity 
to see and experience how other groups 
in other localities live and meet their 
problems. This interchange of ideas 
and knowledge, brought about by more 
extensive, quicker, and cheaper trans- 
portation in any of its forms, thus be- 
comes an educational force in bringing 
about closer understanding between 
different sections, different groups, dif- 
ferent individuals. It becomes a con- 
duit for democratic thought and ideas. 
The automobile can be shown, as well, 
in its relation to the democracy—its 
contribution to taxes and the use made 
of them for the people. The automo- 
bile thus becomes more than a mecha- 
nism on wheels——it becomes an instru- 
ment of democracy. 


PresENTING Democracy’s VALUES 


Today it behooves those who are 
interested in preserving democracy to 
teach, and to continue to teach, de- 
mocracy’s values so that the work and 
contributions of past and present gen- 
erations in all fields may be consoli- 
dated and perpetuated. 

It is a hopeful sign that the colleges 
and universities of the country are 
aware of the responsibility of leader- 
ship in democracy. In a survey con- 
ducted by the speaker in collaboration 
with Doris E. Fleischman, many lead- 
ing institutions were found offering 
courses which give students an under- 
standing of the essentials for present- 
ing opinions and points of view. Only 
by presenting the democratic point of 
view effectively, and making it a vital 
part of the beliefs of our people, can 
democracy be preserved in these diffi- 
cult times. 

It is thus our duty to strengthen the 


* program of public education and pub- 


lc information to the end that every- 
one in America may understand the 
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social significance of democracy, and 
its value for every man, woman, and 
child. What we must strive for is the 
achievement of that inner faith and de- 


votion to democracy within our people 
which will make them active against 
encroachments on the essential liber- 
ties which are the basis of democracy. 


Edward L. Bernays, New York City, in partner- 
ship with his wife, Doris E. Fleischman, has been 
counsel on public relations to government, industries, 
corporations, and trade organizations, since 1919. 
He is president of the Council on Public Opinion, and 
was lecturer on public relations at New York Uni- 
versity, 1924; assistant commissioner of the United 
States Department of Commerce, Paris Exposition, 
1925; and member of President Hoovers Emergency 
Committee for Employment, 1930-1981. He is 
author of “Crystallizing Public Opinion” (1924); 
(with others) “Broadway Anthology” (1917); 
“Propaganda” (1928); and numerous other publica- 
tions. 


Our Relations with the Other American Republics 


By LAURENCE DUGGAN 


ECENTLY there have appeared 
several volumes devoted to de- 
tailed analysis of motivation in na- 
tional action—of the causes of na- 
tional behavior. These publications 
have been concerned with the analysis 
of motives behind a particular histori- 
cal event or chain of events. While 
there is no dearth of subject. matter, 
I would commend for this treatment 
analysis of the motives behind the re- 
orientation of policy of our Govern- 
ment with respect to the other Ameri- 
can countries. 

It is my belief that this reorientation 
is profoundly significant in that it is 
not the product of a few minds but re- 
flects the deep-seated if somewhat in- 
articulate desires of the people of this 
country. It will be my endeavor very 
briefly to suggest some of the possible 
reasons for the development among 
our people of the widespread desire 
that relations between this country 
and the other countries of this hemi- 
sphere be friendly, coöperative, and 
just. 


Our ExpsaNSIONISM 


In external affairs, the first century 
and a quarter of our independent exis- 
tence was characterized primarily by 
“expansionism.” From thirteen states 
along the Atlantic seaboard, our coun- 
try grew to forty-eight, touching upon 
two oceans and including many terri- 
torial and island possessions. This 
growth in the national domain was jus- 
tified by a curious philosophy which 
may be termed “manifest destiny.” 
In his Farewell Address, George Wash- 
ington laid down certain precepts for 
the guidance of our foreign relations. 
He said: “Observe good faith and jus- 


tice toward all nations. Cultivate 
peace and harmony with all.” Nev- 
ertheless, within a very short time, in 
extenuation of the growth in territory 
and power of the United States, the 
other American republics heard such 
statements as these: 

In explaining the argument of nat- 
ural law, Representative Wilde of 
Georgia declared with respect to the 
lands held by the Cherokee Nation: 


And if it were possible to perpetuate the 
race of Indians, what would be the con- 
sequence? Why, that a hundred or a thou- 
sand fold the number of white men would 
not be born, because the Indians would 
roam over and possess, without enjoying, 
the land which must afford the future 
whites subsistence. 


And Representative Duncan, in ex- 
tolling the extension-of-freedom doc- 
trine, which was employed to cover 
the annexation of Texas, Oregon, and 
California, said: 


Tf ours is to be the home of the oppressed, 
we must extend our territory in latitude 
and longitude to the demand of the millions 
who are to follow us, as well of our own 
posterity as those who are invited to our 
peaceful shores to partake in our republican 
institutions. 


It was only natural that generations 
of territorial expansion should give 
rise to deep distrust and fear on the 
part of our immediate neighbors. 
Only as recently as some twenty years 
ago, the United States purchased the 
Virgin Islands, one year after President 
Wilson had stated, “America does not 
want any additional territory.” 


INTERNATIONAL POLICING 


"As the era of territorial aggrandize- 
ment drew toward an end, the United 
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States assumed a new rôle equally ob- 
jectionable to our southern neighbors, 
that of international police power. In 
this connection Dr. Ricardo Alfaro, 
former President of Panama, recently 
placed in juxtaposition two statements 
of President Theodore Roosevelt. Dr. 
Alfaro said: 


In 1906 President Theodore Roosevelt in 
a message to Congress stated: 

“In many parts of South America there 
has been much misunderstanding of the at- 
titude of the United States toward the 
other American republics. An idea has be- 
come prevalent that our assertion of the 
Monroe Doctrine implied or carried with it 
the assumption of superiority and of a right 
to exercise some kind of protectorate over 
the countries to whose territory that doc- 
trine applies. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth.” 

Yet, Colonel Roosevelt throughout his 
two terms of office maintained and enforced 
the famous Corollary to the Monroe Doc- 
trine which he formulated as follows: 

“Chronic wrong-doing, or an impotence 
which results in a general loosening of the 
ties of civilized society, may in America, as 
elsewhere, ultimately require intervention 
by some civilized nation, and in the West- 
ern Hemisphere the adherence of the 
United States to the Monroe Doctrine, may 
force the United States, however reluc- 
tantly, in flagrant cases of such wrong- 
doing or impotence to the exercise of an 
international police power.” 


The exercise of this assumed police 
power, which resulted in the infringe- 
ment of sovereignty of many nearby 
nations, met with a growing hue and 
cry throughout the other republics of 
this hemisphere. The wave of nation- 
alism which swept the world after the 
war brought them fortitude and de- 
termination. Their opposition to the 
philanthropies of intervention on the 
part of the United States became open, 
direct, and acrid. At the Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference in 1928, the Argentine 
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Delegation withdrew from the Confer- 
ence because of the opposition of the 
United States Delegation to discussion 
of the question of intervention, then 
very alive because of the presence of 
United States marines in Nicaragua. 
In the United States people began to 
ask themselves in what way the na- 
tional welfare which cost the lives of 
many marines and the expenditure of 
considerable money was advanced by 
a policy of intimidation and interven- 
tion. 


CHANGE OF ATTITUDE 


Although the first indications that 
the United States Government like- 
wise entertamed doubts occurred un- 
der the tenure of Secretary Stimson, 
it was left to the present Administra- 
tion to give tangible proofs, by a series 
of definite, visible steps, of a deter- 
mination to conduct its relations with 
the other American republics on a dif- 
ferent plane. In general, the good 
neighbor policy does not enunciate any 
new concepts for the conduct of our 
relations with the other American re- 
publics. The principles of understand- 
ing, confidence, friendship, and respect 
have been proclaimed by every Presi- 
dent. What is new is a new and more 
far-reaching application of these prin- 
ciples. As the references earlier given 
show, in the past there has been no 
lack of willingness to employ specious 
moral principles to justify actions con- 
trary to the basic principles enun- 
ciated in the first days of our inde- 
pendent existence as the bases of our 
foreign relations, or to pervert or dis- 
tort those basic principles to explain 
deeds of a totally irreconcilable nature. 
However, it is my belief that a careful 
examination will disclose no previous 
period in our relations with the other 
American republics when there has 
been as close a correlation between de- 
clared purpose and fulfillment, be- 
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tween theory and fact, as during the 
past five years. 


Reasons ror CHANGED ATTITUDE 


It may be interesting to consider the 
reasons for the change in popular at- 
titude which was given form by the 
present Administration. 

First, it had become apparent that 
the antagonisms fired by our past ac- 
tivities had resulted in the erection of 
a barrier of distrust more efficacious 
in its Insulating quality than any 
physical barrier of distance or topog- 
raphy. At international gatherings 
the United States delegations, instead 
of being welcomed as friends and asso- 
clates, were eyed askance and with 
misgivings. This suspicion extended 
beyond the confines of the Govern- 
ment to include our citizens, regardless 
of walk of hfe. They were distinctly 
handicapped because they discovered 
that outside the confines of the United 
States they were considered to possess 
to a greater or less degree the same 
qualities that their country was con- 
sidered to have exhibited in its inter- 
national dealings. They found that 
the influence of the United States was 
related directly to that flowing from 
the might of material strength. They 
came to realize that the United States 
had few real friends on this hemi- 
sphere, friends who shared a similar 
outlook, friends whose sympathy and 
aid could be counted upon in case of 
need. And as storm clouds arose in 
other parts of the world, and the de- 
pression deepened, our people won- 
dered whether this was a healthy sit- 
uation. 

Moreover, the antagonisms were 
adversely affecting our commercial in- 
terests. During the period of the sec- 
ond intervention in Nicaragua (1926- 
1933) and the acute period of our inter- 
vention in Haiti (1920-1930), groups 
in many countries boycotted United 
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States goods. While for a variety of 
reasons the trade statistics are poor 
indices of the force of those boycotts, 
our business men were well aware of 
the business actually lost because of 
the ill feeling towards the United 
States. Their concern was not alle- 
viated by the passage of the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff of 1930, which, because 
of its very substantial increases on 
many important export products of 
the other American countries, caused 
deep resentment. Retaliatory tariffs 
were erected and the new far-reaching 
trade controls instituted during the de- 
pression were sometimes availed of to 
our disadvantage. Some of the more 
enlightened and far-sighted American 
business men even took steps of their 
own to endeavor to correct some of the 
misconceptions regarding the United 
States—for there were many of these. 
For instance, the Inter-American 
Committee, composed of several of the 
important business interests, took sev- 
eral useful steps in the early thirties 
along this line. . 

Finally, considering that the other 
American countries have known us by 
our interventions and dollars, it was 
not surprising that the United States 
should have been regarded as a great 
culture desert, void of art, music, lit- 
erature—in short, of a soul. Oases 
here and there were admitted, but they 
were not considered typical and were 
generally believed to be nourished 
by subterranean foreign springs. Of 
course, there were persons in every one 
of the American countries who knew 
that the United States was not a cul- 
tural vacuum. They have stood out 
like lighthouses. To them, this coun- 
try owes a deep debt of gratitude for 
their efforts to interest their country- 
men in the cultural activity of the 
United States. If they have not been 
successful, the fault is not theirs. It 
lies with the antagonisms created by 
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our past policies, and with the indiffer- 
ence of our scholars and scientists and 
foundations to the almost uncharted 
sea of cultural coöperation in the 
Americas. With a steadfastness rem- 
iniscent of the captain’s daughter 
lashed to the mast of the Hesperus, 
they have kept their attentions and 
activities riveted on the Old World. 

These, then, are the principal, if not 
all, the motives that led directly to a 
reorientation of policy. This picture 
may omit the overtones and shadings 
that give perspective and body to the 
central theme, but in its essentials it is 
my belief that it is accurate. 


Bases or Goon NEIGHBOR 
Pouicy 


Let us now briefly consider the bases 
of the good neighbor policy. 

First, the President declared in De- 
cember 1933 that “the definite policy 
of the United States from now on is 
one opposed to armed intervention.” 
The Government has ratified two in- 
ter-American treaties, one adopted at 
Montevideo, the other at Buenos 
Aires, that contain the provision that 
no country has the right to intervene 
directly or indirectly in the internal 
or external affairs of another. Thus 
the peril of intervention by the United 
States which has hung over some coun- 
tries like a sword of Damocles has been 
removed. 

The question may be raised as to 
what attitude this country would take 
if confronted with a breakdown of law 
and order in any country of this hemi- 
sphere. Contemplating that contin- 
gency, the President has said: 


It is only if and when the failure of 
orderly processes affects the other nations 
of the continent that it becomes their joint 
concern; and the point to stress is that in 
such an event it becomes the joint concern 
of a whole continent in which we are all 
neighbors. 
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Second, the Government is endeav- 
oring to improve and extend the trade 
relations, principally through the me- 
dium of the trade-agreements pro- 
gram. The United States has nego- 
tiated agreements with nine of the 
twenty countries. 

Third, the United States has ratified 
every one of the ten inter-American 
peace treaties. This machinery has 
been constructed little by little as ex- 
perience and need have shown desira- 
ble. The prestige and influence which 
this body of international law is ac- 
quiring is revealed by the rapidity 
with which a direct settlement was ar- 
rived at between the Dominican Re- 
public and Haiti after the latter had 
invoked one of the important peace 
instruments. While doubtlessly there 
are imperfections in this machinery, it 
would seem advisable to give pro- 
longed and careful consideration before 
scrapping it for a completely new 
mechanism. For instance, if it is gen- 
erally believed desirable to provide for 
regular meetings of foreign ministers 
during the intervals between the for- 
mal conferences, the objective might 
be attained by amendment to the ex- 
isting treaties that provide for con- 
sultation. 

Fourth, the United States has rati- 
fied the Convention for the Mainte- 
nance, Preservation, and Reéstablish- 
ment of Peace adopted at the Buenos 
Aires Conference, which provides for 
consultation “in the event that the 
peace of the American republics is 
menaced.” Moreover, in the Declara- 
tion of Principles of Inter-American 
Solidarity and Codperation, the Amer- 
ican republics stated: “That every act 
susceptible of disturbing the peace of 
America affects each and every one of 
them, and justifies the initiation of 
the procedure of consultation” pro- 
vided for in the Convention just 
mentioned. This Government stands 
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ready to consult at the moment that 
any country on this hemisphere re- 
quests consultation in the belief that 
there exists a threat to the peace of 
the Americas. The Convention and 
the Declaration of necessity could not 
precisely define what constitutes a 
threat to the peace of the Americas. 
A threat probably would include the 
attempt at the use of armed force 
against any country of this hemisphere 
by any foreign power. However, a 
threat might also be considered to in- 
clude many other actions, however 
velled they might be, and in this con- 
nection there comes to mind another 
pertinent quotation from Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address: 


Against the insidious wiles of foreign in- 
fluence . . . the jealousy of a free people 
ought to be constantly awake, since history 
and experience prove that foreign influence 
is one of the most harmful foes of repub- 
lican government. 


Fifth, if there is to be real under- 
standing between this country and the 
other American countries, it is essen- 
tial that our people through education 
come to an appreciation of the many 
aspects of life and culture in the other 
American republics, and in turn that 
these countries develop an apprecia~ 
tion of the nonmaterial aspects of the 
civilization that is in process of dy- 
namic development in the United 
States. The Department of State is 
now giving careful study to the ways 
in which it can interest and coéperate 
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with private organizations in this im- 
portant work. 


PLANE OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


In the good neighbor policy, this 
Government believes that it is contrib- 
uting its share toward the improve- 
ment of international relationships on 
this hemisphere. ‘The general accept- 
ance and support of this policy by the 
nations of the New World is the most 
convincing testimony of the soundness 
and broad applicability of its princi- 
ples that could be adduced. Indeed, 


‘no higher plane of international rela- 


tionships can be conceived than one 
of fair play, equity, mutual accommo- 
dation, and mutual trust. It is super- 
fluous to mention that departure from 
this plane by any country at any time 
presents large difficulties for the other 
countries, who recognize that not only 
their own particular advantage but the 
welfare of all is advanced by conduct- 
ing their relations on that plane. 
There may have existed a day when a 
country could go its own way without 
greatly affecting the destinies of other 
countries, but if that day ever existed, 
it has now passed. Our present civili- 
zation is characterized by the interde- 
pendence of peoples and nations, and 
it is therefore more than ever desirable 
that some common and satisfactory 
basis for the conduct of international 
relationships be found. It is my be- 
lief that the good neighbor policy pro- 
vides that basis. 


Laurence Duggan ts chief of the Dwision of the 
American Republics, Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D. C., having previously held other positions 
in the Department of State since 1930. 


The Philippines and Our Asiatic Position 


By Tuzopore ROOSEVELT, JR. 


HE United States is uniquely situ- 

ated. No nation in the world has 
a more symmetrical geographic po- 
sition with relation to the other 
important world groups. We belt a 
continent. To the south lies Latin 
America. Our contacts with it on 
both sides of the hemisphere are possi- 
ble by straight water routes, with the 
Panama Canal linking them. To the 
east, across the Atlantic Ocean, is Eu- 
rope, and to the west, across the Pa- 
cific, Asia. 

These two great oceans form for us 
both routes for communication and 
bulwarks for defense. 

A very important attribute of this 
triple relationship is that we as a na- 
tion are not dependent on any single 
one of these three groupings. 

The interests of other countries, 
for geographic reasons, may be tied 
to one or another of these districts. 
When this is the case, their internal 
economy is greatly affected by any- 
thing that impedes or facilitates the 
relationship. History has shown us 
how nations have risen and fallen 
merely because of the vicissitude of 
some particular trade route. A strik- 
ing example is Venice. She depended 
upon her Asiatic trade. When the 
caravan routes across Asia and the 
Red Sea were closed by the rise of 
Turkish power she was stifled, and the 
coup de grace was given when Portu- 
gal discovered and appropriated the 
route to the east by the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

We do not run this risk. Any one, 
or two for that matter, of the three 
great areas can be closed to us, and 
without great difficulty we can com- 
pensate through our own natural re- 
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sources and the utilization of the third. 
South America is, I believe, the most 
important to the future of our country, 
and fortunately she is the easiest with 
whom to maintain connections, for 
with the oceans and the Panama Canal 
we are ideally implemented. 

I have gone into this picture because 
I think it is necessary to bear it in 
mind in order to understand how at 
times we have apparently been willing 
to surrender opportunities for which 
other countries would have embarked 
on long, costly wars, and to a certain 
extent it explains our attitude in Asia 
today. 

In simple terms, we feel with justice 
that control in Asia is not vital to us, 
either from the standpoint of trade or 
from that of defense. We are not de- 
pendent as a nation on the profit 
gained from commerce there, nor do 
we fear that any Asiatic country, even 
Japan, can cross the ocean and attack 
us effectively. 


EARLY TRADE WITH ASIA 


Our connection with Asia goes back 
many years. We had it when we were 
no more than a group of states fringing 
the Atlantic, and long before we had 
reached the Mississippi and marched 
to the Pacific. It was brought about 
by our northern folk, the people of 
the New England States. They were 
natural seafarers, and early in the last 
century were building and manning 
their own sailing vessels. In these 
they covered the seven seas, but par- 
ticularly devoted themselves to what 
was then known as the China trade. 
There are relics of those days every- 
where in the country. Family after 
family has among its possessions a 
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shawl, a bit of embroidery, or a piece 
of porcelain, brought back at that time 
by some seafarer. I have seen old 
houses on the Maine coast where New 
England furniture of the early nine- 
teenth century is mixed with lacquer 
boxes, strange Eastern idols, and 
other knickknacks of the Orient. 
Even our language has traces of those 
times. The word “taffy,” for exam- 
ple, is merely the Malaysian term for 
a sugar candy, and I found the word 
“humbug” in the Tagalog language 
with exactly the same significance it 
has in English. 

This trade of ours received a consid- 
erable setback from Jefferson’s Em- 
bargo Act, the nonintercourse act, and 
the various shipping decrees of this 
and other countries during that period. 
It is interesting to note that we have 
in recent years seen history repeating 
itself, for certain of the measures taken 
lately have at least to a degree been 
based on the same lines of reasoning. 

American bottoms gradually disap- 
peared, and by the middle of the cen- 
tury the importance of our nation as 
an ocean carrier had shrunk enormous- 
ly. The interest of our people m the 
East, particularly in China, had been 
started, however, and was augmented 
by our acquisition and settlement 
of what are now California, Oregon, 
and Washington. Then we defi- 
nitely assumed the position we now 
hold, where we look west as well as 
east. 

Two impulses drove us forward— 
commerce and religion. The latter 
has tended to be overlooked by most 
historians, but it is to this day an im- 
portant element in our attitude to- 
ward Asia. It is represented by the 
missionaries who have gone time out 


of mind to that continent, and through - 


whom almost every little town and 
hamlet of the United States has been 
made conscious of China. 
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During those early years we were 
busily engaged in extending our Pa- 
cific commerce. This was done in the 
main by skillful negotiations, first with 
China in 1844, then with Hawaii in 
1849, Japan in 1854, and Siam in 1856. 
The best known of these is the mission 
to Japan, where Commodore Perry 
first pried apart the doors which that 
nation had closed between herself and 
surrounding countries. The results of 
this mission form amusing food for 
speculation, as it was undoubtedly due 
to it that Japan embarked on the pol- 
icy which is culminating in the rôle she 
is now playing. Perry found her a 
medieval country, content to live 
within her own borders, anxious to 
keep from her people any taint of for- 
eign influence. Now she is a great 
modern military empire. 

Perry unwittingly played the rôle 
of Pandora, with Japan for a box. 


Orr ArrrruopE Towarp COLONIES 


From all these movements, and par- 
ticularly the treaty whereby we ob- 
tained from China five “open ports,” 
sprang our policy of the “open door.” 
We did not aspire, as did the other 
nations, to physical possessions. What 
we wished was trade opportunity. 
We gave a clear illustration of the dif- 
ference in our attitude at the time of 
the Boxer Rebellion. We participated 
with the other nations in subduing it, 
but, unlike the other nations, we re- 
turned the indemnity money for use 
by China. 

The most significant departure in 
policy by us was coincident to the 
Spanish American War. It came 
through a number of reasons, the first 
being that we as a country had 
changed materially at that time. We 
had until then thought of ourselves, 
though we would not admit it, as a 
small nation. We had the touchy 
pride‘ of a country which considers 
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itself as inferior in many respects to 
others. We tended, as a result, both 
to boast and to bootlick. 

Suddenly, in our war with Spain, we 
definitely and easily overthrew what 
was then erroneously regarded as one 
of the big European countries. At 
once we felt that we had come to stat- 
ure as a world power. In that day 
and generation, all world powers had 
colonies. Colonies were, so to speak, 
hike letters after a man’s name. 
We felt that we should have them, 
also. 

The war left us with three consider- 
able territories. The first of these was 
Cuba. Our reason for entering the 
war was to free Cuba, so in all logic 
we could not gobble up that island. 
Then there was Puerto Rico. Puerto 
Rico we took and have today, though 
our relationship with her both legally 
and otherwise is a maze of contradic- 
tions. Finally there were the Philip- 
pine Islands, more important than 
either of the others, greater in popula- 
tion and richer in resources. The 
Philippines were bought by us, but we 
did not embark on a clear-cut policy 
of incorporation. Instead we an- 
nounced that we were holding them in 
trust until they were qualified for in- 
dependence. 


Our PHILIPPINE ADMINISTRATION 


We then organized a civilian gov- 
ernment there. In that connection 
there 1s a state document by Elihu 
Root which I believe a masterpiece. 
It was written by him for the guidance 
of the civilian commission, of which 
Taft was head. In it he says: 


In all forms of government and adminis- 
trative provisions which they are author- 
ized to prescribe, the commission should 
bear in mind that the government they are 
establishing is designed not for our satisfac- 
tion or for the expression of our political 
views, but for the happiness, peace and 
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prosperity of the people of the Philippine 
Islands, and the measures adopted should 
be made to conform to their customs, their 
habits and even their prejudices to the 
fullest extent consistent with the accom- 
plishment of the indispensable requisites of 
just and effective government. 


Approximately forty years have 
passed, during which the Islands have 
grown greatly in population, in riches, 
and in civilization. Coincidentally, 
various stages of government were In- 
stituted. There was to begin with a 
military government, where our Army 
was in control. The civilian govern- 
ment instituted by the Taft commis- 
sion followed. In this the Filipinos 
were given a say, but all real powers 
were reserved for the United States. 

During all this time our administra- 
tion of the Philippines was conducted 
ona strictly nonpartisan basis. With- 
out establishing by law a colonial serv- 
ice, we nevertheless abided by the gen- 
eral theory. Our governors-general 
were selected from men who had had 
periods of training and experience in 
the Islands. Two of them named by 
Republican Presidents belonged to the 
Democratic party. 

This changed with the election of 
President Wilson. He removed Gov- 
ernor-General Forbes, and sent to take 
his place Congressman Francis Burton 
Harrison, who had had no experience. 
Thereafter both parties treated the 
governor-generalship as a political 
office, and most of those appointed had 
had no experience of any sort in colo- 
nial government. 

At the same time our administra- 
tion in the Islands was shaped toward 
relinquishing control of them within 
a reasonably short period. The Jones 
Law was passed in 1916, and clearly 
stated our intentions. Its preamble 
reads: “Whereas it was never the in- 
tention of the people of the United 
States In the incipiency of war with 
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Spain to make it a war of con- 
quest...” 

The body of this law provided a 
legislature of two houses, both elected 
by popular vote. One of these was 
the Senate and the other the Assembly, 
and to them were assigned in general 
the same powers as are customary in 
our states. The President of the 
United States retained only the ap- 
pointment of the governor-general, the 
vice-governor, the auditor, the deputy 
auditor, and the supreme court jus- 
tices. The other appointments for the 
cabinet positions, though made in 
theory by the governor-general, had 
to be confirmed by the Philippine Sen- 
ate. Only the laws passed by the 
Legislature on tariff, immigration, and 
currency had to go, after the signature 
of the governor-general, to the Presi- 
dent of the United States for ultimate 
approval. All others needed simply 
the signature of the governor-general, 
with the proviso that the United States 
Congress could annul them should it 
so desire. ‘The Philippine Legislature 
might pass a law over the veto of the 
governor-general by a two-thirds vote, 
in which case it went to the President 
of the United States for final disposi- 
tion. 

Governor-General Harrison imme- 
diately set about the rapid Filipiniza- 
tion of all services. He adopted as his 
guiding policy that the naming of the 
cabinet should be based on the British 
theory of a responsible ministry, rather 
than our practice in the United States. 
In accordance with this, he permitted 
the Philippine majorities in the Legis- 
lature to select the individuals, reserv- 
ing for the governor-general merely 
the right of veto should he disapprove. 
In addition, he turned over to them 
many of the functions that under the 
strict interpretation of the bill be- 
longed to the governor-general. 

General Wood followed him, and 
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recaptured for the governor-general 
many of the powers ceded which were 
not within the letter or the spirit of the 
Jones Law. From then on, the gov- 
ernors-general continued to exercise 
these powers until the final change in 
government occurred. 


Economic Poiicy IN PHILIPPINES 


While all these governmental 
changes were taking place, an eco- 
nomic policy was being developed 
which was in odd contradiction to the 
governmental policies. 

All our Presidents announced at one 
time or another that our position in 
the Philippine Islands was of a tempo- 
rary nature. Al clearly indicated the 
ultimate independence of the Islands. 
Nevertheless, economically we pro- 
ceeded to build them into our struc- 
ture. Those responsible were actu- 
ated by the best motives. They were 
our civil administrators in that coun- 
try. They wished to enrich the coun- 
try, first to raise the standard of living 
of the average Filipmo, and second to 
provide funds with which to carry on 
the various governmental works, such 
as education, public health, public 
works, and so forth. In order to do 
this they urged the inclusion of the 
Philippines within our tariff barrier. 
The logical result, of course, was the 
development of industry along lines 
dependent on an association as part of 
the United States. This illogically 
reached its climax during the period 
of Harrison’s term. While rapid steps 
were being taken governmentally 
looking toward independence, we gal- 
loped furiously in the other direction 
economically, for we deliberately built 
up the sugar industry. 

This industry rapidly became the 
most important in the Islands—the 
big export money crop. It depended 
entirely on protection by our tariff. 
Literally the entire crop exported was 
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sold in the United States and could not 
be sold anywhere else, because of cost 
of production. Close to the Philip- 
pines, for example in Java, a great deal 
of sugar was produced also, and pro- 
duced so much more cheaply that in 
the open market the Philippine prod- 
uct had no chance against it. 

The result of this economic policy 
was that in 1935 nearly 80 per cent of 
the Philippine export trade went to 
the United States. The biggest pro- 
portion was sugar. From 1928 to 
1935 from 40 to 60 per cent of the 
Philippine exports were represented 
by this commodity, and every dollar 
went to the United States. The ma- 
jority of the tobacco raised was sold 
here, also. The situation can be 
clearly seen in the trade figures for 
1932. In that year the total Philip- 
pine exports were $95,000,000, and the 
imports $79,000,000, which gave her a 
favorable balance of trade of $16,000,- 
000. That on the surface looked ex- 
tremely healthy, but breaking down 
the figures we find that $83,000,000 of 
her exports went to the United States, 
from whom she imported only $51,- 
000,000, and with whom she conse- 
quently had a favorable balance of 
$32,000,000. To all countries outside 
of the United States she exported only 
$12,000,000, and from them she im- 
ported $28,000,000, giving her an un- 
favorable balance with them of $16,- 
000,000. Finally, $61,000,000 of her 
exports to the United States were 
sugar, for which no market existed 
outside of the protected market in the 
United States. 

During all this period of years our 
policy in the Orient was developing 
and very naturally to a large extent 
was influenced by these Islands. We 
now felt that we, like the European 
nations, had a stake there, not metely 
in capital invested, but also in land 
under our flag. In spite of the fact 
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that our announced governmental pol- 
icy contemplated the independence of 
the Philippines, we vaguely seemed to 
feel that we were in Asia to stay. The 
policy of the open door in China was 
expanded. 


CHANGES IN ASIA 


While we were thus pressing our in- 
terests in Asia, a turn took place in 
the affairs of that continent. After 
it became accessible to the European 
peoples through the discovery of the 
route around the Cape of Good Hope 
by the Portuguese, the world saw the 
rise of white domination. Country 
after country was taken over, and one 
Kuporean nation after another scram- 
bled for its share of the spoils. India, 
Burma, Indo-China, and the Malay 
Archipelago were in turn subdued and 
annexed, and China herself was con- 
sidered as next in line. Indeed, the 
probabilities are that China was, at 
least in a measure, saved merely 
through the jealousy of the contending 
powers. All this climaxed at the time 
of the Boxer Rebellion. At that mo- 
ment if the chancellories of the world 
had been asked to express their opinion 
as to the future, they would have un- 
hesitatingly stated that the partition 
of China was inevitable. 

Nevertheless, the Boxer Rebellion 
was the final act of the drama. With 
the allied expedition that proceeded to 
Peking there was a detachment of 
Japanese troops. Their presence was 
hardly noticed. No one realized their 
significance. It was not until some 
years later that it became evident that 
Japan as a nation was shaping up as a 
first-class power from both the mili- 
tary and the economie standpoint, and 
that coincidentally there was growing 
up in Japan a resentment against 
white domination of Asia. 

It took the Russo-Japanese War to 
bring the world to the realization of 
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how far Japan had developed. Until 
that event took place it was a part of 
the accepted creed that no yellow race 
could stand up against a first-class 
white nation. The driving power of 
the whites, plus their enormous superi- 
ority in the mechanical devices of war, 
and their organizing ability, had given 
them marked superiority. Even at the 
time of the Russo-Japanese War, the 
full purport was missed by most peo- 
ples. Most European nations thought 
that their interests were being served 
in that the threat of Russian aggres- 
sion was checked. 

We ourselves still considered the 
Japanese as a nation which would 
work with us, rather than against us. 
. We began, however, to have an increas- 
ing number of signs of friction. Im- 
migration became a problem. We did 
not wish Japanese to come to the 
United States except in very small 
numbers. ‘The basic reason was that, 
because of their great industry and 
their frugal standards of livelihood, 
they could drive the native Americans 
from many fields of endeavor. Nat- 
urally the impact of this was felt 
mainly on the Pacific Coast, and for 
quite a while it did not cause much 
concern in the rest of the country. 
Nevertheless, relations began to be 
strained, and as the years passed we 
began to feel that Japan was a danger. 
We also came into contact with her in 
the Philippines, and it dawned on us 
that she might be looking with longing 
eyes on the Philippines. 


RESULTS OF THE GREAT War 


Then the white races undertook to 
commit individual and collective sui- 
cide in the Great War. During four 
years they spent their capital and 
sacrificed their citizens, struggling 
with one another. When peace was 
finally declared, the effects of the war 
remained. World economics had 
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been crippled. Victor and vanquished 
both were saddled with colossal debts. 
Credit crumbled as nations literally 
lacked the means to discharge obliga- 
tions. Internal conditions brought 
revolutions and counter-revolutions. 
That most iniquitous document, the 
Versailles Treaty, had sown the seeds 
for endless complications. 

The nations which had for years 
dominated Asia were greatly weak- 
ened. Besides this, each was so fear- 
ful of the others that none dared take 
a firm position in the East for fear of 
consequences at home. Right at this 
moment we have the clearest type of 
illustration, for right at this moment 
we see a Europe bristling with arms, 
where no nation knows what the mor- 
row may bring, and consequently does 
not dare embroil itself in any other 
part of the world. Great Britain, 
whose interests in Asia are many times 
greater than those of any other coun- 
try, has built up her Singapore base, 
but she cannot afford to take any posi- 
tiveaction. Sheis too concerned with 
what is going on just across the chan- 
nel. The League of Nations has 
ceased to be of any importance whatso- 
ever. Its actions have come to be 
recognized as empty words. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese have built 
themselves to an ever greater position 
of dominance. Though they joined 
the Allies during the World War, their 
participation in it was very slight and 
the dislocation of the nation as a result 
was not great. They did take Ger- 
man-held Shantung. By the Limita- 
tion of Armament Conference held in 
1922, they reluctantly returned it to 
China and signed the Nine-Power 
Treaty. At that conference, however, 
they were definitely recognized as the 
third great naval power in the world, 
ranking next to Great Britain and the 
United States. 

While all this has gone on in Europe, 
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we too in this country have suffered 
from the effects of the war, and the 
suffering has brought on us a change 
in foreign policy. We have seen our 
internal economic structure crumble. 
We have seen colossal unemployment. 
Every class of occupation has been 
affected. Naturally and rightly we 
have tended to think in terms of our 
troubles at home, and base our policies 
thereon. 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE BUL 


This contributed to our passage of 
the Philippine Independence Bill. 
That act had been moot for a long time 
in Congress, but it had got nowhere. 
It was finally passed in 1932. The 
forces behind it were generally selfish, 
though we covered our action with a 
thin veneer of idealism. First of all, 
there were the groups in this country 
who felt that the Philippines were an 
economic burden. The most impor- 
tant of these were the sugar interests, 
who did not wish the competition from 
the Philippine product. Then there 
was a large group of dairy farmers, who 
thought that they were affected by 
some of the coconut products. La- 
bor also did not wish to retain the 
Philippines, as it anticipated possible 
competition from there, based on 
lower standards of living. Finally, 
and most influential of all, was a big 
body of public opinion which felt that 
the possession of the Philippines in- 
creased the possibility of our being 
drawn into Asiatic turmoil and a war 
with Japan. 

In the Philippine Islands themselves 
there was much surprise at the pas- 
sage of this bill. Most Filipmos had 
believed that the United States would 
not give up her sovereignty. It is 
curious, but practically every country 
that is being governed by another is 
convinced that it is being exploited 
and that the governing country is re- 
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alizing great profit from it. My ex- 
perience tends to make me believe that 
this is generally not true. As a rule, 
the governing country loses and the 
governed profits. 

The Philippine Legislature refused 
to approve this bill, and it died. The 
reason given was that certain phases 
of it were incompatible with the dig- 
nity of the Islands. As a matter of 
fact, it was a question of internal poli- 
tics. Osmefia and Roxas had been 
the moving figures in getting this bill 
through, and the group with Quezon 
at its head did not wish them to get 
the credit. Also, there was among the 
most intelligent Filipinos an increas- 
ingly grave doubt as to the ability of 
the Philippines to stand alone. The 
Japanese menace was known to them, 
and at that time Japan had already 
begun her drive for domination of the 
continent. 

It was impossible, however, for any 
leader to come out directly opposing 
independence. The people had been 
taught to feel that the establishment 
of a nation of their own was the great 
issue, and no leader could have sur- 
vived opposing it. 

Accordingly another mission was 
appointed, this time with Manuel 
Quezon as its leader, and another bill 
was introduced in Congress. This 
second bill was practically identical 
with the first, but sponsored by a dif- 
ferent group. It provided, on pas- 
sage, for the calling of a constitutional 
convention of Filipinos, the adoption 
of a constitution which had to be ap- 
proved by the President of the United 
States, and the election of officials of a 
Filipino Commonwealth. There was 
then to ensue a period of ten years, 
during which economic ties were to be 
severed by a gradual reduction of the 
tariff privileges on Filipino products. 

During this period the United States 
was to have a high commissioner, resi- 
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dent in the Philippines. Mr. J. Ral- 
ston Hayden, former Vice-Governor of 
the Philippines and Professor of Poli- 
tical Science at the University of 
Michigan, has outlined the relationship 
of the United States High Commis- 
sioner and the Commonwealth Presi- 
dent as follows: 


Ideally, both the High Commissioner and 
the Commonwealth President will feel that 
the former has the three rights and only the 
three rights attributed by Walter Bagehot 
to the British constitutional sovereign; the 
right to be consulted, the right to en- 
courage, the right to warn. 


All these steps have been taken, and 
the Philippine Commonwealth is now 
in existence with Manuel Quezon as 
President. 

Personally, I consider this bill bad 
from the standpoint of both the Philip- 
pines and the United States. Asfaras 
the Philippines are concerned, their 
economic condition when severed from 
this country will be desperate. Busi- 
ness will stagnate and the standards 
of living will have to fall to that of the 
surrounding Asiatic countries. It is 
difficult to conceive of such a process 
without revolutions and disorders of 
the gravest kind. Internationally the 
Islands can hardly remain independ- 
ent, for they are of strategic impor- 
tance, have valuable natural resources, 
and are in no position to resist any 
first-rate power. 

From the United States standpoint, 
we have committed that most desper- 
ate of all governmental errors—we 
have surrendered authority and re- 
tained responsibility. In giving up 
, the governor-general we abandon all 
actual control over internal affairs. 
By maintaining a high commissioner 
we still continue responsible for what 
may occur in the Philippines and are 
obliged to defend her from outside 
aggression. 
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THE JAPANESE VIEWPOINT 


Events have moved with kaleido- 
scopic rapidity in Asia. Japan’s ambi- 
tions have crystallized. That nation 
finds herself in a position somewhat 
similar to that of England. Her pop- 
ulation has increased enormously and 
she has changed from an agrarian 
to a manufacturing country. That 
change has brought immediate prob- 
lems. In order to support herself she 
must have markets in which to sell her 
products and from which to buy raw 
materials. She is not, in my opinion, 
looking for countries in which to set- 
tle her nationals. Itisthe markets she 
wishes. Indeed, once when I was Gov- 
ernor-General of the Philippines, 
Japan attempted to force my hand on 
the question of markets. 

Japan thinks that she can get her 
markets and establish her position 
firmly if she gains control of China 
and Northern Asia. History shows 
that through the ages different groups 
have conquered and dominated China. 
That is the rôle which Japan believes 
she is fated to play. I know many 
Japanese well, and at least twice I was 
given a clear preview of their plans. 

The first time was when I was dis- 
cussing future developments with some 
of my Japanese friends in 1929. The 
spokesman of their group explained to 
me that the nation had two plans for 
the domination of China. The first 
was to advance on the continent. 
Each advance was to be to a limited 
objective, when a halt would be called 
and the position consolidated. The 
second plan was to take the islands 
that belt the continent and run from 
the Kuriles to Java. It was explained 
that communications in China on land 
were limited and primitive, that 
China’s trade therefore was water- 
borne. These islands cover all water 
routes to the mainland. The nation 
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which controlled them would be, there- 
fore, zpso facto, lord of China. 

The next glimpse I had was in 1932, 
when I was staying nm Japan. It 
came while I was talking with mem- 
bers of the military staff. They knew 
I had traveled extensively in Central 
Asia. Maps were produced and I was 
asked how effective, in my opinion, 
would be the reinforcement of China 
in case of war by Russia over the old 
Central Asia trails. 

Japan evaluated world conditions 
and made up her mind that neither 
the European countries nor the United 
States was prepared to go to war over 
happenings in Asia. ‘The correctness 
of her decision was shown in the Man- 
churian incident. Secretary Stimson 
protested her actions. England did 
nothing. We were not prepared to go 
to war to enforce our protests. Japan 
disregarded them. 

The first Shanghai incident in 1932 
gave further proof. The European 
nations vaguely hoped that we would 
undertake the task of halting the Jap- 
anese advance. Our bill giving inde- 
pendence to the Philippines was re- 
ceived by them with grave concern. 
The English, the Dutch, and the 
French were all three troubled by it. 
It speeded up the development of the 
Singapore base. A man high in the 
Colonial Office in England told me that 
our policy in the Philippines had 
dropped England’s main line of defense 
back to Singapore and Sumatra, and 
that Hong Kong and Borneo were out- 
posts. 

The culmination of all this has come 
in the last year in the Chinese-Japa- 
nese undeclared war. Neither the 
United States nor any of the other 
first-class powers has taken other than 
a neutral position. Thirty years ago 
such lack of action would have been 
unthinkable. The strongest stand 
taken by any power is that which we 
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took at the time of the Panay incident. 
The success of Japan in her project will 
depend, therefore, not on the action of 
foreign powers, but on what China is 
able to do alone. 


PHILIPPINES SEEKING SHELTER 


In the Philippines there have been 
increasing signs of apprehension. ‘The 
people now see that the Japanese men- 
ace is not a fable but a fact. As a re- 
sult there is a strong move on foot to 
reéstablish relation with the United 
States. I do not think this will come 
to anything, as the quid pro quo it is 
possible for them to offer is too slight 
to make the arrangement at all profit- 
able from our standpoint. The gen- 
eral idea discussed so far has been, 
stripped of verbiage, that the Philip- 
pines would retain complete control 
over all their internal affairs, giving to 
the United States control over their in- 
ternational relations and imposing on 
the United States therefore the obliga- 
tion of defendingthem. Furthermore, 
tariff reciprocity would be reéstab- 
lished. 

From the standpoint of the Philip- 
pines, this would of course be excellent. 
Fond as I am, however, of them and 
their people, I do not see how the 
United States could do other than lose. 
All she would get would be a market 
of minor proportions as compared to 
her trade volume, and she would incur 
a responsibility which might end in a 
war in Asia. 


SUMMARY OF Our Forricn 
PoLticy 


To sum up, I believe that this coun- 
try has definitely abandoned its ideas 
of possessions in Asia. It still retains 
considerable sentimental interest both 
in the Philippines and in China. In 
the former this comes from long and 
close association and the affection gen- 
erated thereby; in the latter, mainly 
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through the century-old missionary 
and philanthropic efforts in which we 
have engaged there. We still cling to 
the open door policy, but I do not be- 
lieve that it or any foreign policy other 
than the Monroe Doctrine would bring 
us to the point of declaring war. 

If I had to summarize the foreign 
policy of the United States in one 
sentence, I would say that we wish to 
conduct ourselves in such fashion as to 
avoid wars, unless those wars are 
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forced on us by threats to our territory, 
to our free institutions, or to our repre- 
sentative democracy. 

I know that is my own feeling. Ido 
not wish to see this country embark 
on wars, either of aggression or of 
vague benevolence. We fought and 
theoretically won a war, in which I 
participated, “to make the world safe 
for democracy.” One look at Europe 
today is sufficient commentary on our 
success. 
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Hemann, Epvarp. Communism, Fas- 
cism, or Democracy. Pp. 288. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1938. $2.50. 


This book attempts to furnish eriteria for 
judging the true course of democracy under 
the changing conditions of the capitalistic 
world and for realizing what the author calls 
the democratic ideal of peace through jus- 
tice. It is written from the viewpoint of 
an ex-German political economist, whose 
politics and economics both spring from 
the same source as those of the former Ger- 
man Social Democrats. But he recognizes 
fatal errors in the ideology of the German 
Social Democracy and offers a revised pro- 
gram of social democratie action which he 
believes to be free from the original defects. 

The author’s method is to trace the devel- 
opment of the higher strategy of the Social- 
ist, Communist, and Fascist parties in Con- 
tinental European, especially German, pol- 
itics with the purpose of showing the way 
for an eventual triumph of democracy over 
fascism. What he calls classical socialism 
is represented as a logical development of 
Adam Smith’s individualism in an increas- 
ingly collectivistie economic order. Indi- 
vidualism and classical socialism alike, ac- 
cording to this view, envisage a naturally 
harmonious society organized in a demo- 
cratic state. But the followers of Marx 
made the egregious blunder of assuming 
the superiority of large-scale production in 
agriculture as well as in industry. The 
evolutionary Marxists, therefore, would do 
nothing for a stubborn peasantry still ad- 
dicted to individualism, pending their liqui- 
dation by natural processes, while the revo- 
lutionary Marxists determined to force 
collectivism upon the obstinate peasants in 
order to make an immature world more safe 
for proletarian dictatorship. 

These were the fatal errors which, Pro- 
fessor Heimann believes, made the coming 
of fascism inevitable. For fascism is not, 
as contemporary Marxists ignorantly as- 
sert, the dictatorship of the capitalists in a 
world not quite ripe for communism, but 
rather the dictatorship of the lower middle 
classes, including above all the peasantry, 


in a fit of disgust with the indifference of 
the Social Democrats, and of terror and 
hate at the hostility of the Communists. 
Consequently, capitalists as well as prole- 
tarians suffer from the animosity of the 
lower middle class leaders, though the 
strategy of different types of fascist leader- 
ship, specifically of Hitler and Mussolini, 
must be distinguished at this point, because 
of the different stages of industrial devel- 
opment in Germany and Italy. In Italy 
the development of capitalistic industry 
has lagged behind that in Germany. Hence 
capitalists may be treated with somewhat 
greater consideration. 

The Fascists, however, in their turn are 
guilty of errors no less deadly than those of 
the Social Democrats and the Communists; 
for they also offer a solution of the modern 
social crisis in terms of a particular class 
interest. Their solution gives liberty and 
justice to their privileged class, and denies 
these indispensable goods to all others. 
“A universal solution,” Heimann spiritedly 
argues, “seeks the integrating principle 
that will reconcile the different patterns of 
liberty and therefore does not require vio- 
lence as a medium of basic integration” (p. 
195). Such a solution, he concludes, can 
be found only by a genuine democracy. It 
may be sought through the leadership of 
the middle class, but not without a vision 
of the common welfare, transcending all 
particular class interests. 

In a period when the threat of fascism 
to democracy becomes daily more menac- 
ing, this book offers potent as well as timely 
aid to the protagonists of the democratic 
cause. Its analysis of the economic basis 
of modern politics refutes the arguments of 
dogmatists who bid democrats choose be- 
tween communism and fascism. It pro- 
vides a formula for humanists who contend 
that both collectivism and individualism 
can flourish side by side in the same state. 
But it makes clear the necessity that the 
state be a genuine and not a fictitious de- 
mocracy. 

A. N. HOLCOMBE 

Harvard University 
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Lawer, F. E. The Growth of Collective 
Economy. Vol. I, pp. xx, 524; Vol. IT, 
pp. xv, 485. London: P. 8. King & Son, 
1938. 35s. 


This is an Important work, original in 
-conception, thorough in execution. It 
draws together and presents accurately and 
concisely the collectivist tendencies in the 
economies of the separate countries and of 
the world. It shows how widely, subtly, 
and inveterately competition is being eaten 
away by institutions of control. ‘These are 
of all forms, ranging from business collusion 
through the zone of governmental interven- 
tion, going on to outright governmental 
assumption of industrial responsibility, and 
ending with the prospect of international 
economic direction. Trade associations, 
consolidations, monopolies, cartels, are all 
of a piece, so far as main tendency is con- 
cerned, with public regulation, subsidy, and 
enterprise. 

The picture everywhere is startingly the 
same—in developed countries and in back- 
ward ones. What is described is the de- 
nouement of the capitalist competitive era. 
This “silent revolution” is set forth with 
the help of facts and figures obtained in 
study at Geneva; the American who reads 
the account will find himself verifying the 
truth of the many allusions to our country. 

We used to talk of the collective economy 
as something which would show itself sud- 
denly, as menace or as blessing depending 
upon the point of view. Mr. Lawley makes 
plain what has been increasingly suspected, 
that the change from private risk to public 
responsibility comes slowly, in a thousand 
and one ways. It is a process, which con- 
verts by the acceptance of fact rather than 
by the promotion of theory. Those who 
are supposedly the greatest enemies of col- 
lectivism—business enterprisers—are the 
first to substitute it for competition in their 
relations with one another and with con- 
sumers. This de facto business collectivism 
is to be regarded as the portent of much 
more general social control of economic ac- 
tivity and resources. Only shortsighted 
and superficial observers will consider busi- 
ness collusion as a naughtiness which is to 
be scolded. This is apparent when we re- 
flect that the only correction for collusion 
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is enforced competition, which is a swift 
and complete denial of the very principle of 
individual enterprise which is pretended. 

Mr. Lawley approaches the subject from 
the standpoint of economic evolution. This 
is more profitable than another method, 
now popular, which is that of theoretical 
analysis assisted by mathematical tools. 
What is to be described is not “imperfect 
competition,” with all of its price manifes- 
tations at the present point of time, but the 
drift of the whole economy. Economic his- 
tory furnishes a better window than does 
economic doctrine. Some knowledge of 
technology is more useful than dexterity in 
constructing curves and graphs. 

The author declares the need of interna- 
tional economic controls, and explores 
means to this end. He frankly faces the 
necessity of making a start within the econ- 
omy as we find it. Thus his proposals are 
realistic, but he does not compromise his 
permanent purpose. Indeed, international 
economic control is not a purpose at all, but 
rather an eventuation. 

This work gives the lie to very much of 
what is being taught in classroom and legis- 
lative hall and newspaper column. It con- 
firms what the alert have preached and 
what the dull have darkly suspected. 

Broapus MITCHELL 

Johns Hopkins University 


Picou, A.C. Socialism versus Capitalism. 
Pp. vii, 189. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1937. $1.75. 


A. C. Pigou, professor of political econ- 
omy at King’s College, Cambridge, has 
written a short but highly competent analy- 
sis of the fundamental differences between 
the economic programs of socialism and 
capitalism. Addressing his work not to 
experts but to the general reader, he ignores 
the international aspects of socialism, hold- 
ing that it is not within the competence of 
the academic economist to advocate for or 
against any political program. His sub- 
jects are basic: distribution of wealth and 
income among persons under both systems; 
allocation of production resources; unem- 
ployment; profit and technical efficiency; 
the problem of incentive; and problems con- 
nected with the rate of interest. 
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Professor Pigou is at his best when ana- 
lyzing the incentives to energy of capitalist 
and socialist economies. Under capitalism 
the incentive of private profit-making is 
extraordinarily strong, based as it is upon 
what appears to be a normal desire. In 
Russia, however, the new régime has 
aroused a tremendous enthusiasm for work 
upon the part of manual wage earners by 
introducing into mdustry the sport motif, 
which challenges one factory group to beat 
the output of another. Drawing heavily 
upon the Webbs (Soviet Communism) , 
Professor Pigou believes that it may be 
possible to solve the problem of incentive 
under socialism, although he warns that it 
would be rash to expect an equal response 
in Russia after the new order has become 
established and commonplace. 

Professor Pigou in his conclusion makes 
what he calls “a crude and tentative at- 
tempt” at a confession of faith. If it were 
in his power to direct his country’s destiny, 
he would accept, for the time being, the 
general structure of capitalism and then 
modify it gradually. He would use the 
weapon of graduated death duties and in- 
come tax to diminish the glaring inequali- 
ties of fortune and opportunity. He would 
regard “economy” in investment in health, 
intelligence, and character of the people as 
a criminal offense. He would subject pub- 
lic utilities and industries capable of wield- 
ing monopoly power to public supervision 
and control. He would nationalize impor- 
tant industries by degrees. But he would, 
above all, “mold and transform, not vio- 
lently uproot.” 

Here is, in concentrated form, the creed 
of liberalism. 

Louis Leo SNYDER 

College of the City of New York 


CHAMBERLIN, Wurm Henry. Collec- 
tivism. Pp. vi, 265. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1987. $2.00, 

This little book, which is mostly made up 
of articles printéd in various periodicals by 
one of the best iiformed foreign correspond- 
ents, and dealing with “the most important 
issue which confronts civilization in the 
present century,” may be regarded not only 
as a most damning criticism of present-day 
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dictatorships, but also, in the light of con- 
temporary history, as a reasonable and ring- 
ing defense of democracy. 

The issue confronting us today is dicta- 
torship versus democracy. The former is 
associated (one-might say identified) with 
collectivism. With the assumption of this 
very broad and general division of contend- 
ing systems (a black and white division, 
some would say), Mr. Chamberlin pro- 
ceeds to prove that democracy at its worst 
is better than dictatorship at its best. In 
an introductory chapter he traces the 
causes of the revolt against liberty, the ac- 
cepted political creed of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The next chapter deals with the 
new technique of tyranny which he rightly 
regards as the most ready handmaid of 
dictatorships. And in the third chapter 
(Collectivist Utopia: Reality and Mirage, 
the longest chapter in the book), he at once 
gets into his proper stride and quite irre- 
futably exposes the main features of the 
dictatorship-collectivist scheme in glaring 
nakedness. In his comparisons and con- 
trasts of the two rival systems he takes into 
account the political, economic, social, and 
even moral issues. And he never loses 
sight of the one issue which looms large in 
his treatment, the human sacrifice involved 
as compared to the welfare secured in the 
maintenance of either system. He finds 
not only that the average citizen is infinite- 
ly better off under democratic capitalism, 
but that both socially and morally under 
that system the citizen emerges as a supe- 
rior being. He shows that there is an un- 
breakable connection between free institu- 
tions (which are found only under demo- 
cratic capitalism) and a relatively high 
standard of living. High wages and better 
living conditions, personal and social se- 
curity, and individual and communal wel- 
fare are considered the marked merits of 
democracy. The achievements of dicta- 
torships so stridently proclaimed, such as 
solving the unemployment problem, the 
creation of a unified will, and the infinite 
increase of human welfare under their 
régime, are forcefully criticized and proved 
to be downright falsifications. Even if the 
most glaring faults of democracy, never ig- 
nored by the author, be magnified, and even 
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if the crimes of dictatorships be concealed 
(as indeed they are by the new technique 
of tyranny) , democracy will still stand high 
above its rival system. 

The book is bound to elicit bitter and 
even some unfair criticism from quarters 
where the citizen’s choice is falsely stated 
to be between fascism and communism. 
This view is rightly ridiculed by the author, 
and he emphatically reverts to his theme, 
democracy versus dictatorship. In his 
understanding of the subject, in the mar- 
shaling of his abundant but carefully sifted 
evidence, and in his stout defense of de- 
mocracy and liberty, the author displays 
such moral earnestness and such devotion 
to institutions dear and happily near to 
many of us as to place him far above the 
purely “objective” reporters. 

A. O. SARKISSIAN 

University of Illinois 


STEINHAUSEN, Herrmann. Die Zukunft 
der Freiheit. Pp. 289. Zürich: Europa 
Verlag, 1938. Fr. 6.50. 


To write historically of the past of polit- 
ical ideas and practices is relatively easy. 
To write analytically of their present con- 
figuration and implications is more difficult. 
To write philosophically of their future 
prospects is most difficult if the writer aims 
at anything more than armchair theorizing. 
The author has undertaken the most diffi- 
cult of these assignments, and has added 
unto his labors the further task of assessing 
“the balance of the spiritual and human 
debacle” initiated by the Great War. His 
method is that of a somewhat impression- 
istic practitioner of Kulturgeschichte, ad- 
dicted to occasional personal anecdotes and 
frequent attempts at picturesque generali- 
zation à la Nietzsche or Spengler. He re- 
views the spiritual depreciation of liberal- 
ism, the changing position of the intelligent- 
sia, the rôle of violence in modern society, 
the present status of Christianity, and the 
problem of changing the world through rea- 
son. His pages sometimes sparkle and are 
often embellished with suggestive insights 
and comparisons. But he seldom wanders 
far from his armchair, and his question is 
little nearer an answer at the close of his 
_ work than at its beginning. His preference 
for freedom does not distinguish him from 
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thousands of other tired liberals. His anal- 
ysis of the problem is also—alas'!—not dis- 
tinguished but beclouded alternately with 
metaphysical flights and pedestrian plati- 
tudes. Herein it symbolizes the inipotence 
of German liberalism and the disposition of 
many defenders of democracy to fall victims 
to the same obscurantism and desperate 
confusion which afflict the disciples of 
despotism. 
FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
Williams College 


Lrepincort, BensamMın E. Victorian Crit- 
ics of Democracy. Pp. ix, 276. Minne- 
apolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1938. 
$3.75. 

Professor Lippincott has been fortunate 
in the choice of a theme. Seldom does a 
compact study in politics tap such literary 
riches or move so exclusively in the region 
of august personalities. Thomas Carlyle, 
John Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen, Sir Henry Sumner 
Maine, and William E. H. Lecky form a 
splendid galaxy, which we have all ob- 
served with some awe in the Victorian fir- 
mament and which we are now able to ex- 
amine from a specific technical aspect. 

We are taken back to the pre-democratic 
age. Although manhood suffrage prevailed 
in the United States when Carlyle’s flaming 
and erratic genius began to find expression, 
the aristocracy still governed Great Britain. 
It was not till 1884, when Maine was writ- 
ing his Popular Government, that the 
agricultural workers were enfranchised. 
Among the six critics, Lecky alone could 
draw upon a short British and French ex- 
perience to fortify his arguments against 
rule by the many. Democracy, it is true, 
had begun its march. As Stephen said, the 
waters were out, and no human force could 
hold them back. But what he saw, he did 
not like. While borne along by the stream, 
he refused to sing Hallelujahs to the river 
god. With him—and with all the others, 
barring Arnold—dark forebodings took the 
place of Hallelujahs. 

Victorian criticism was fairly exhaustive. 
It covered, we are told, all the main points 
outside of the gospel of Karl Marx. To- 
day, as the waters seem to recede and as 
faith in the river god diminishes, such crit- 
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icism is more apposite than ever before. 
Professor Lippincott describes it, analyzes 
it, appraises it. The description would 
have been more lively if the practice of 
quotation had been carried farther—if, for 
example, more room had been found for 
Stephen’s “sledge-hammer rhetoric.” Some 
comments and interpretations show keen 
penetration. Thus, Carlyle is convincing- 
ly presented as a fascist; and we are not 
surprised to learn that of late he has had 
an amazing vogue among Germans and 
that his encomiums on heroes are prescribed 
reading in many schools. Carlyle’s strong 
man is not strong enough: “If he is not 
destroyed from within, he is generally de- 
stroyed from without; if his fate is not that 
of Caesar, it is generally that of Napoleon. 
And if he is destroyed neither from within 
nor from without, he finds it extremely 
difficult, as Cromwell illustrates, to perpetu- 
ate his strength.” Occasionally Professor 
Lippincott js less felicitous. Against Maine 


he insists that democracy is stabler than 


any other political form because it rests 
upon consent. Maine would seem to have 
a stronger position: Democracy is fragile 
because consent so frequently gives way be- 
fore social cleavage. Phenomena of both 
past and present support this contention. 
Perhaps, having completed his six essays, 
the author tied them together somewhat 
hastily, At any rate, Introduction and 
Coriclusion sometimes show lapses from the 
sound workmanship that is apparent else- 
where. Five times the word “class” is 
treated in the same sentence as both singu- 
lar and plural; “beseeched” takes the place 
of “besought”; the terms “feudal” and 
“feudalism” are used incorrectly; the title 
of Stephen’s work on the criminal law is 
given incorrectly; William Harcourt ap- 
pears to have had a knighthood while an 
undergraduate at Cambridge. Such a 
phrase as “men like Owen and writers like 
John Stuart Mill” seem strange indeed 
when we recall the numerous writings of 
Robert Owen. Nor is it easy to justify a 
similar phrase about political philosophers 
like Green and political thinkers like Mill. 
These are minor defects, but there are too 
many of them. ° 
Epwarpv McCuessniy Sarr 
Pomona College 
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Oprennermm, L. International Law. Vol. 
I, Peace. 5th ed. Pp. ivi, 819. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1937. 
$16.00. 

This is perhaps the best-known general 
work in English in the field of international 
law. That it has gone through five editions 
in less than thirty-five years 1s evidence of 
its general authority. The second volume 
appeared in its fifth edition last year by 
Professor Lauterpacht. The present vol- 
ume, like the former, represents a major 
revision of the original text by the addition 
and assimilation of a great deal of new law 
and practice developed since the appear- 
ance of the fourth edition nearly a decade 
ago. 

The present editor, already distinguished 
in his own right-—just appointed to the 
Whewell chair at Cambridge held by Op- 
penheim—has added some fifty sections, 
entirely new, to the earlier editions. These 
deal not only with doctrinal developments 
and new conventional arrangements of 
great importance during the postwar period, ` 
but also with some issues not treated in the 
original edition. Dr. Lauterpacht’s con- 
tribution goes farther in revising the origi- 
nal text at many points where changes in 
the facts have altered principles and the- 
ories. He modestly suggests that he has 
done this without altering the structure of 
Oppenheim’s work; but he has admirably 
succeeded in retaining the flavor of the au- 
thor’s style as well as the framework of his 
analysis. His own writing fits into the 
body of the original volumes with an easy 
and gracious unity of thought and expres- 
sion, without sacrificing a straightforward 
presentation of his own ideas on contro- 
versial points. 

Both author and editor are eclectics; this 
volume, like that on War, illustrates the 
fusion of a close adherence to the prag- 
matic elements of state action as the basis 
of law with a clear recognition of the im- 
portance of custom and morality in its 
development and maintenance. Present 
events bear somber witness to the degree of 
tenuousness of the rule of law in a world 
which neglects the second element and finds 
justification for irresponsibility in a theory 
of “whatever is, is right.” 

The magistral treatment of the law of 
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peace, which Professor Lauterpacht has 
built on the foundations of Oppenheim’s 
original work, provides not merely a corpus 
juris of the field. Here is a rationale for 
an advance toward a more vivid sense of 
—and consensus on-—the essential necessity 
of the rule of law, in international as in 
domestic affairs, for the creation of any 
stable and ordered society. 
Parus Brapiey 
Amherst College 


Brices, Hersert W. (Ed.). The Law 
of Nations. Pp. xxix, 984. New York: 
F. S. Crofts & Co., 1938. $8.00. 


Professor Briggs initiates his volume with 
the statement that the law of nations is 
probably best taught by the case method. 
Even this cautious attempt at a confession 
of faith may well be challenged. But when 
he adds that “the student needs more than 
cases,” there can be only agreement. 

In the compilation of the case material 
as well as in the presentation of that which 
the student needs in addition to cases, Pro- 
fessor Briggs was confronted with the diff- 
cult task of selection. In making his 
choices he follows his own pattern. Some 
cases “were selected because they constitute 
in themselves small treatises on the subjects 
with which they deal,” i.e. because they 
offer the student more than mere factual 
substances of the case. Others were in- 
cluded “because of the controversial ques- 
tions they raise.” Again others were 
chosen “as illustrations of the judicial tech- 
nique, whether good or bad, in the applica- 
tion and development of the law of na- 
tions.” Still others, offering essentially 
elaborate facts and decisions without 
“much discussion of the legal principles in- 
volved, are considered valuable as showing 
the practice and technique of arbitral tri- 
bunals.” 

The cases chosen cover American, Brit- 
ish, French, German, and Swiss national 
courts, and, with decided preference, “de- 
cisions of international tribunals—the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, the 
Hague Court of Arbitration, the Mexi- 
ecan-American, British-American, German- 
American, and Panamanian-American 
Mixed Claims Tribunals.” 

The reader is assured that “the Editor 
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does not agree with all the opinions ex- 
pressed in the material reported.” For 
pedagogical reasons he has included cases 
“contradictory to one another,” even 
“some legal monstrosities,” and “tendenti- 
ous decisions.” 

There is finally the textual expository 
material designed to give to the student 
that which he needs in addition to the cases. 
This material has been chosen and inter- 
woven with the cases with such skill that 
the whole appears as a running text in 
which visual notice of existing references to 
the authorities quoted is required again 
and again to restore to the reader the re- 
alization of the fact that Professor Briggs 
is and wants to be editor, not author, even 
of this textual material. 

Many of those who here see Editor Briggs 
in action cannot but hope soon to see Pro- 
fessor Briggs appear as author on this most 
tantalizing of subjects. 

JOHANNES MATTERN 

Johns Hopkins University 


Barus, Wmi1umM. The Legal Position of 
War. Pp. xi, 188. The Hague: Marti- 
nus Nijhoff, 1937. Gld. 4.00. 


As an analysis of the historical place of 
war from the time of the Greeks to the 
eighteenth century, Mr. Ballis’s book is a 
valuable addition to the literature seeking 
to clarify the legal status of war in society. 
The author briefly summarizes the practice 
of the several eras into which he has divided 
his study, and then proceeds to analyze the 
“representative” theorists of the period. 

Seeking an answer to the question “With 
whom is it proper to wage war?” the author 
discovers in all the periods examined the 
presence of the persistent notion that war 
against “inferior peoples” is legally and 
morally justified. In Greece against the 
non-Hellenes, in Rome against the bar- 
barians, in the Middle Ages and the Ren- 
aissance against the Turks and others 
“beyond the pale of Christian civilization,” 
the idea held sway. The author aptly 
points out how the notion has carried over 
to present-day international polities, the 
Italians invoking it recently against the 
Ethiopians. 

The more general concept of the just war 
is traced from the fetial college, the elab- 
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orate procedure deemed necessary by the 
Romans for commencing a conflict legally. 
Cicero, chosen as the best exponent of the 
Roman view, recognized two different sets 
of criteria by which war might be termed 
just or unjust. These were the way in 
which it was begun, and the cause begetting 
it. Taken up by the Christian fathers and 
the medieval legists, the just war idea was 
considered largely from the viewpoint of 
just causes. With the Renaissance and 
Reformation, especially with Luther and 
Machiavelli, appeared the notion that 
offensive war could be just only when pre- 
ceded by consultation and refusal of repara- 
tion. Pufendorf elaborated upon this con- 
cept and concluded that only after sub- 
mission to arbitration or other pacific 
settlement, and failure of that procedure, 
could war be termed just. This was essen- 
tially the principle embodied in the Bryan 
treaties during the early days of the Wilson 
administration. 

This reviewer seriously feels that the 
scope of the volume is probably too large, 
especially as an entering wedge into this 
relatively neglected aspect of the subject. 
He must also question the advisability of 
relying so heavily upon a few “representa- 
tive” thinkers for the thought of a particu- 
lar period. Surely Plato and Aristotle can- 
not be considered alone as representative 
of Greek thought on the subject. What 
about the Sophistical position on war? In 
so general a sweep the author has had to 
omit many theorists who deserve considera- 
tion. Nevertheless, the study should be 
of interest and value to those seeking to 
clarify the legal place of war today. 

Wir1aM J. RONAN 

New York University 


Dopvuy, R. Ernest, and Grorcre FIELDING 
Exror. If War Comes. Pp. x, 368. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1937. 
$3.00. 


Cranston, Earn. Swords or Plowshares? 
Pp. 256. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1937. $2.00. 


If War Comes is an attempt by two 
majors of the United States Army to give 
a picture of the next war. It is an inter- 
esting and informative job. It recognizes 
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the new factors in warfare, particularly 
mechanization and three-dimensional war 
by aircraft and submarine. It discusses 
the new weapons developed since 1918 (one 
of the least adequate sections) , accepts gas 
warfare as just another means of combat, 
deals briefly with propaganda, the new rôle 
of the civilian population, and the threat of 
civil war because of class and religious dif- 
ferences, In the main it tries to give a 
concrete description of modern war in the 
air, on land, and on the sea. In conclusion 
there is a survey of the various possibilities 
of war which face the great powers, together 
with an analysis of the military and naval 
positions and moves involved and the rela- 
tive strength of the combatants. 

Military doctrine is, of course, not uni- 
fied. Various doctrines and schools of 
thought exist which differ as widely as the 
conflicting tenets of economic theory. 
These writers chart their way through these 
differences and give the reason for their 
conclusions. They reject Douhetism, the 
idea that the air foree will determine wars 
virtually by itself; they show the limitations 
of mechanized warfare; and they accept the 
Mahan doctrine of sea power and the su- 
premacy of the large battleships. Yet they 
recognize the importance of air power, 
tanks, and submarines, and try to evaluate 
their place in the new warfare. 

Particular interest attaches to the mili- 
tary position of the United States in a war- 
ring world. It is described as impregnable 
and as one readily defended. The one 
weakness is the possession of the Philippine 
Islands. Continued control of this outpost 
by this country would involve huge outlays 
on the Philippines and other islands, if even 
a slim chance of defense against an Asiatic 
enemy were to be created. Even then, 
success would be very doubtful and pos- 
sible only at enormous costs in men and 
money. 

On the whole, this is a sane and balanced 
account of the military side of war (which, 
to be sure, is but one side of modern armed 
conflict), and the civilian reader may get 
enough glimpses of mass killings, slaughter 
of noncombatants, huge economic costs, 
misleading propaganda, and suppression of 
civil rights to make him eager that war does 
not come, 
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Dr. Cranston’s book, on the other hand, 
deals largely with the history of the idea of 
peace through world organization. After a 
survey of the pioneers, such as Pierre Du- 
bois, Erasmus, Kant, Bentham, and others, 
there follows a long section on American 
wars and American internationalism and 
then an analysis of the present state of 
affairs. It is a welcome addition to every 
peace library. 

Internationalism has been ccnstantly on 
the increase, also in the political field. But 
that fact by itself means little for world 
peace. For international alliances, regional 
agreements, and even a league of nations 
must be examined as to their purposes. 
The present alliance between Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, for instance, is not in the 
interest of peace. The same may be said 
of the various alliances which have preceded 
major wars. ‘They established a nervous 
and very shaky balance of power which 
made it impossible to localize wars. 

More fruitful internationalism has fre- 
quently followed wars. Then the nations 
got together in a spirit of war weariness and 
tried to make the outbreak o7 war a bit 
more difficult. At the same time they gen- 
erally tried to establish the status quo and 
to protect the plunder which they had won 
through the war. Even the League of Na- 
tions was for years a league of the victors 
which tried to freeze the postwar arrange- 
ments into permanency. 

Internationalism with such a purpose 
does little for peace. These nations might 
as well have said out loud: Now that our 
pockets are bulging with all the loot we can 
possibly handle, let’s get together and see 
to it that nobody will cause further trouble 
by taking this loot from us. Nor dare one 
overlook the economic factors in trying to 
understand the futility of past internation- 
alism. ‘Even today, it is contrary to the 
interests of great business groups to estab- 
lish the free flow of trade throughout the 
world and to break down economic and 
political barriers. 

Obviously, then, we still have a long way 
to go. But we have made some progress in 
that the faulty basis of past international- 
ism has become increasingly clear. True 
internationalism must await a more homo- 
geneous world, politically and economically. 
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Dr. Cranston’s survey of the past centuries 
shows that we are on the way. 
H. C. ENGELBRECHT 
New York City 


Lyppon, W. G. British War Missions to 
the United States, 1914-1918. Pp. 245. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1938. $4.00. 


Although this volume reads like a college 
yearbook, a sense of the complicated organi- 
zations necessary to carry on modern war 
is conveyed, without, however, satisfying 
those who have hoped for a more complete 
discussion of these British War Missions in 
their political, technical, and international 
significance. From the facts of hearty co- 
operaton given here, one must be convinced 
that the Americans from 1914 on gained 
much from the war experience of the Brit- 
ish, and indirectly the volume should serve 
as a warning to an unprepared America. 
Apparently there were about five hundred 
officials and ten thousand assistants in the 
missions which, Colonel Lyddon declares, 
worked as quietly as possible and were 
divorced as far as possible from the British 
Embassy. The most rapid expansion in 
size took place from 1915 to the middle of 
1916; efforts were then curtailed until 
America entered the war. By 1916, the 
missions had dealt with over six hundred 
firms, quietly doing good service for the 
British point of view. The author is quite 
insistent that England indulged in no prop- 
aganda prior to April 1917. Brief, unoffi- 
cial notes are given on the individual 
missions ranging from aéronautical supplies 
to timber. One may assume that the Brit- 
ish experience gained in these missions led 
to a firmer knowledge of American life. 

Ricsard H. Hemnpen 

University of Pennsylvania 


McKenzim, Vernon. Through Turbulent 
Years. Pp.ix,304. New York: Robert 
M. McBride, 1938. $2.75. 


Vernon McKenzie is a journalist and po- 
litical observer, the Director of the School 
of Journalism of the University of Wash- 
ington. His present work is the product of 
what he has seen and heard—and what he 
has thought—during many trips to Europe 
and the Far East. 
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The book begins with four good chapters 
dealing with Hitler’s Reich in its various 
aspects. The effects on Germany of the 
movement toward autarchy are well por- 
trayed. There is a good chapter on “Ru- 
manian Royalties,” though many people 
will disagree with many of the author’s re- 
marks about Rumania and Rumanian per- 
sonalities. The discussion of the “Soviet 
‘Non-Stop’ Purge” is much to the point, 
though much that led to the purge remains 
amystery. The chapter on the “Blackshirt 
Empire” of Fascist Italy is somewhat diff- 
cult to follow. This reviewer is not so 
certain of the author’s analysis of the situa- 
tion in France—‘Behind the Maginot 
Line.” Among his suggestions for improve- 
ment in France’s international relations is 
that France, Great Britain, Germany, and 
Italy revive the Western Locarno, “even if 
it meant the virtual lapsing of her illogical 
pact with the U.S.S.R.” This was the fa- 
mous proposal made by Mussolini and Hit- 
ler some years ago—and its results today, 
if it were revived, would be somewhat 
similar. The point of the author in his 
chapter on the “Armament Road to Peace,” 
that British rearmament and Franco-Brit- 
ish coöperation point in the direction of 
peace, is well taken. There are three ex- 
cellent chapters dealing with espionage, 
press, and propaganda. Particularly in his 
discussion of the press and propaganda does 
the author point out the various practices 
of the different governments in controlling 
public opinion. It is difficult to follow the 
author, however, when he indicates that a 
letter which he wrote to the London Times 
concerning anti-British propaganda, partic- 
ularly in the eastern Mediterranean, was 
the real beginning of the British determina- 
tion to reply by means of their own radio 
broadcasting. ‘The concluding chapter of 
the book raises the question of “What Price 
Hope?” Will there be war or peace? No 
clear-cut answer is given, though Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie states his belief that we are in no 
immediate danger, for the simple reason 
that Germany and Italy must have a 
quick victory in any war they enter—and 
they cannot be sure of “quickness” or vjc- 
tory. 

If Mr. McKenzie’s book lacks depth 
and is rather typically journalistic, it is, 
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nevertheless, good reading and well worth 
while. 
Harry N. Howarp 


Miami University 


Fiscusr, Joser, et al. Ihr Kampf. Pp. 
141. Karlsbad: Verlagsanstalt Graphia, 
1937, 


This is the German edition of a book 
which first appeared in Czech, May 1937. 
It describes the development of the Hen- 
lein movement among the Sudeten Ger- 
mans of Czechoslovakia as far back as the 
World War. The interpretation of the 
movement is primarily in terms of the per- 
sonal interests of its leaders, and second- 
arily in terms of the pan-Germanic influ- 
ences radiating from Berlin and Vienna. 
The volume tends to discredit this nation- 
alistic movement as undemocratic and dis- 
loyal to the Czechoslovak Republic, a 
product of personal ambitions of its leaders, 
fostered by national mysticism of the Ger- 
mans and fed by propaganda from outside. 

The German Sudeten party leaders and 
their activities are portrayed as unpolitical 
and fantastic. They are charged with un- 
willingness to codperate with the Czech 
Government except on terms of their own. 
One reads between the lines that the blame 
for furnishing the means, as well as the 
ends, is placed on the Nazis. According to 
the suggestions of the authors, the Sudeten 
Germans must be reasonable; they should 
reconcile themselves to the inevitable and 
accept second place in the scale of power. 
They ought to learn to codperate with the 
Czechs and the German activist groups, 
such as the Marxians and Communists, and 
thus adjust themselves to the democratic 
institutions of the Republic. 

Just how far the authors have succeeded 
in their purpose of counteracting the Hen- 
lein propaganda must be decided by the 
individual reader. ‘There are deeper causes 
and more fundamental issues involved in 
the situation, which would require a more 
objective analysis of the Czechoslovak for- 
eign and domestic policy which the leaders 
of the Republic have followed for the last 
twenty years. The German reading public, 
however, will find the book interesting. 

JacoB Horak 

Heidelberg College 
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Freunp, Ricnarp, Watch Czechoslovakia! 
Pp. 112. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1938. $1.50. 


There are very few serious monographic 
studies on the nations of Central and Bal- 
kan Europe. This is due to the fact that 
no publisher will undertake to publish them 
unless guaranteed the cost of publication. 
Consequently whatever is published is usu- 
ally paid for by this or that “cause.” 
Freund’s little volume is an exception. It 
will sell for two reasons, First, it is very 
readable and full of generalizations which 
are acceptable even to the Czechoslovak. 
Second, Czechoslovakia is in the mouth of 
the German boa constrictor since the rape 
of Austria, and the general interest of the 
average American in that country has 
picked up lately. This explains also why 
the work appeared originally in London 
in October 1937, and only in 1938 in New 
York. 

The author is known to us from his ex- 
cellent study of international relations, 
Zero Hour. He repeats his good perform- 
ance here and demonstrates his capacity to 
evaluate international trends in terms of 
fundamental principles. Thus he holds 
that the conflict between Germany and 
Czechoslovakia is inherent in the condition 
of Europe. The covetous eye of Hitler on 
Central and Southeastern Europe rests on 
historical and geographical foundations, ex- 
pressed in the Drang nach Osten policy. 
The Sudeten Germans are now the tools in 
the imperialistic demands of the Reich. 
Mr. Freund thinks that even though the 
concrete grievances were removed in regard 
to the Henleiners, there could be no bridge 
between Nazi ideology and Czech democ- 
racy. If, on the other hand, Czechoslo- 
vakia were ready to become a vassal of 
German foreign policy, the Reich would 
probably be ready to sacrifice the Sudeten 
Germans, 

This point may, however, be questioned 
very seriously. ‘The reviewer is convinced 
that the policy of granting some measure of 
autonomy to the Henleiner is futile. Hitler 
is certainly not anxious to have his followers 
happy in Czechoslovakia. In that case, 
he would have to give up his imperial- 
istic goals. One is inclined to state that 
whatever is done for the Henleiners 
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will never be considered enough in Berlin. 

The work has its weaknesses, in spite of 
its excellence. There is no bibliography. 
The author has lifted a Jot of material from 
a very little known pamphlet, Colonel 
Emanuel Moravec, The Strategic Impor- 
tance of Czechoslovakia for Western Eu- 
rope (Prague, Orbis, 1936), and has even 
reprinted one of its maps (on p. 16, taken 
from Moravec, p. 41) without giving credit 
to its source. But we cannot blame Freund 
too much. After all, he has done what is 
practiced quite frequently by some of our 
American “scholars.” But in that respect 
he has accomplished a better job than most 
of them in “adopting” somebody else’s con- 
tributions for his purposes, 

Josera S, ROUCEK 
New York University 


Janowsky, Oscar IL, and Mewvin M. 
Facen. International Aspects of Ger- 
man Racial Policies. Pp. xxi, 266. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1937. 
$2.00. 


This work presents a systematic discus- 
sion of the question whether a European 
power may, under the acknowledged rules 
of international law, oppress a minority 
group within the body politic by means and 
to an extent that outrages the sentiments 
of justice commonly held by mankind. 
Specifically, the argument centers around 
the policies of the National Socialists of 
Germany toward the Jewish citizens of that 
country. There is a Preface by James 
Brown Scott, an Introduction by James N. 
Rosenberg and Morris R. Cohen, and a 
Postscript. There are also three Appen- 
dices, the first of which (pp. 131-228) re- 
produces the letter of resignation of James 
G. McDonald, former High Commissioner 
for Refugees Coming from Germany, and 
the Annex to that letter containing an 
analysis of measures taken in Germany 
against non-Aryans; the second of which 
(pp. 229-237) reproduces the petition to 
the League of Nations supporting the Me- 
Donald letter; and the third of which (pp. 
238-258) reproduces opinions of various 
distinguished persons on the rightfulness of 
minority persecutions. 

The argument (pp. 1-129) from prece- 
dent, from repeated declarations of the 
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League, and from the Minorities Treaties, 
is clear and unanswerable. Even Germany, 
who was not bound by the Minorities 
Treaties, declared before 1933 her intention 
to observe the standards of tolerance and 
justice set forth by them; in fact, she ex- 
pressed her willingness to accede to the 
protests of the League made in 1933. 

On both moral and legal grounds, there- 
fore, it is clear that Germany “ought” to 
behave differently. Whether, however, in 
view of the present state of the world, any- 
thing can be done to make her do so is quite 
another question. International law— 
when and so far as it functions—binds a 
nation both in its international relations 
and, to a lesser degree, also in its internal 
policies. The smooth functioning of such 
law requires the willing consent of a gov- 
ernment to conform thereto. In an orderly 
world of mutually respected powers, the 
protests of one power against the internal 
excesses of another will ordinarily be 
heeded by the latter, in order to retain the 
good will and respect of other powers. 
But we have lived in a disordered world 
since 1914; there is no real community of 
nations; international law is more tradition 
than reality. The Versailles Treaty served 
notice on all and sundry that to the victor 
belong the spoils, that force determines 
whatever justice there actually is. The 
victors set up a League to be run by them, 
one of whose functions was to give law and 
sanctity to the status quo set up by the 
treaty. The “haves” thus prepared to 
make the “have-nots” accept the situation 
or appear as violators of the moral laws of 
mankind. The repudiation of the author- 
ity of the League by Japan, Italy, and 
Germany looks now like a foregone conclu- 
sion. If the protests of the collectivity of 
nations are powerless, those of one nation 
could hardly avail. Moreover, in the midst 
of so many illegalities, neither the League 
nor an individual government could easily 
decide where to protest first. They might 
well have begun with efforts to save the 
German Republic, or striven for more 
effective measures to save the Ethiopians, 
the Spaniards, or the Chinese. 

In last analysis this book, veido. 
mented and unanswerable as it is on tts own 
grounds, stands as a clear witness to the 
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present collapse of the traditional moral 
forces of Western civilization. 
Frank H. HANKINS 
Smith College 


Wore, Henry C. The German Octopus. 
Pp. xii, 316. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., 1938. $2.50. 


Don’t be discouraged by the sensational 
title of the work! Its contents are really 
more than one would suspect. In fact, it 
is a good introductory study to the interna- 
tional and internal problems of Central, 
Eastern, and Balkan Europe by a journalist 
who knows the region intimately through 
his personal contacts. The main emphasis 
throughout is on the attempts of Hitler to 
stir up troubles which might lead to satisfy- 
ing his expansionism. In this respect we 
learn some amazing facts—as, for instance, 
the menace of Hitlerism in Denmark, one 
of the most peaceful and most civilized 
countries on earth. But Wolfe cannot al- 
ways sustain his thesis, and, as a good 
journalist, falls back upon his imagination 
to carry him through the difficulty. For 
instance, he fails to find the facts related to 
his thesis in regard to Albania, and uses the 
following vaguery: “Although Albania is 
not located on the main route of the Nazi 
drive to the east the Reich does not neglect 
this strategically important segment of the 
Balkans. Indeed, no region of south-cen- 
tral Europe is inaccessible to German in- 
fluence. For the present Hitler is willing 
to allow the Duce to enjoy hegemony in 
Albania. But if the time ever comes when 
the Third Reich needs to use Zog’s kingdom 
as a threat to other nations or as a base 
from which to strike at Yugoslavia, Greece, 
or even Italy, Europe will learn that Ger- 
man agents have not neglected the ancient 
land of the hardy Eagle Men” (p. 194). 
This assumption, in a nutshell, means 
exactly nothing, and does not square up 
with the substantial facts offered in other 
chapters. 

A similar journalistic tendency is evident 
from the numerous citations of the state- 
ments given to the author by this or that 
political leader. Wolfe must be a good 
stenographer, since all pronouncements are 
cited verbatim, or his memory must be in- 
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In many cases, Wolfe is a good prophet; 
but even his excellent judgments have been 
made obsolete by the fast events of recent 
months. Austria will not longer resist the 
Nazi menace’ from the north. Lithuania 
has bowed to Poland’s demands for restora- 
tion of normal] diplomatic relations. But 
it is also fair to admit that Wolfe’s conclu- 
sions as to the probable outcome in these 
two cases pointed the way toward what has 
actually happened. For that reason his 
critical appraisal of future events in 
Danubian Europe is worthy of serious at- 
tention, although we are not quite sure that 
variables will play their part in interna- 
tional politics. 

Although Wolfe emphasizes primarily 
the political factors, and leans backward 
when touching on social and other forces, 
it is a grand book, which will be useful for 
all students of international affairs. Itisa 
better book than the famed studies of 
Gunther and Fodor—and that’s some! 
One only regrets that the European outlook 
is as bad as Wolfe describes it. There is 
not a ray of hope for peace in Europe, if 
he is right. If the events prove that he is, 
let us hope that America will not try to 
“make the world safe for democracy” in 
the coming struggle, but rather make this 
democracy safe from the rest of the world. 

J. S. Roucerx 

New York University 


Macarrnuy, C.A. Hungary and Her Suc- 
cessors. Pp. xxi, 504. New York: Ox- 
ford Univ. Press, 1938. $8.50. 


This book was published under the aus- 
pices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. It is easily the best volume written 
on the complex problems resulting from the 
Treaty of Trianon and Hungary’s demands 
for treaty revision. The author is frankly 
sympathetic with the Hungarian point of 
view and with Hungary’s aspirations, and 
his final judgments are necessarily personal 
and colored by his point of view. But the 
volume is most scholarly, painstaking, and 
highly documented, and presents the facts 
as fairly as possible. Thus the author 
finally arrives at a repudiation of the more 
extreme revisionist claims of Hungary. 
“However wrong the Treaty of Trianon 
may have been, the developments of the 
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past twenty years have now supplied a 
post-dated justification of its main prin- 
ciple of dismemberment of Hungary; and 
so long as the national states in question 
are able to maintain themselves, no con- 
scientious man could possibly recommend 
the integral restitution of Hungary.” 

The author however favors modifications 
of the present frontiers in favor of Hun- 
gary, and an increase of minority protec- 
tion. He especially favors the restitution 
of Carpathian Russia to Hungary if Hun- 
gary would grant her a large autonomy 
under international guarantee. It is diffi- 
cult for the reviewer to understand how, 
after experiences elsewhere and especially 
in Hungary, the author can believe in the 
proposed kind of autonomy and interna- 
tional guarantee. He has to admit again 
and again that of all the four states in- 
volved in his discussion, Czechoslovakia is 
the most democratic, the most progressive, 
and treats her minorities much better than 
any other state, certainly better than Hun- 
gary did or is ready to do. The hope for 
Hungary, of course, is a dismemberment 
of Czechoslovakia, which would remove the 
last democratic state from the map of Cen- 
tral Europe. 

With all due reservations to these con- 
clusions of the author, the reviewer wishes 
to emphasize his appreciation of the excel- 
lent work performed in this volume. In 
spite of the fact that it goes into much de- 
tail, it will be read with great interest; it 
abounds in interesting facts, in illuminating 
judgments, and is written with great, cul- 
tured charm. 

With one main conclusion of the author 
the reviewer finds himself in agreement, 
namely, that the form of national state is 
unfitted to Central European conditions. 
Therefore, political coöperation in a federa- 
tion seems necessary; certainly, however, 
not in the shape of the old Hungary, but in 
a broader and larger size corresponding at 
least to the old Habsburg monarchy or 
going even beyond it. Within this mon- 
archy the Hungarians have been the worst 
sinners against any real attempt at the 
transformation of the Habsburg monarchy 
into a confederation of equal and free na- 
tionalities. Past and present seem to offer 
no justification for the hope of the author 
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for a restitution of old Hungary on a new 
basis of equality and justice for the different 
nationalities. 
Hans Kons 
Smith College 


Fopor, M. W. Plot and Counter-Plot in 
Central Europe: Conditions South of 
Hitler. Pp. xvi, 317. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1937. $3.50. 


Mr. Fodor has long since been the Vienna 
correspondent of The Manchester Guard- 
ian. He has the reputation of being “the 
best informed journalist in Central Eu- 
rope.” To those who read his regular dis- 
patches, he will need no introduction. His 
present volume goes very far indeed to 
justify his reputation. In it, he tells us 
something about every country in Central 
and Southeastern Europe, including Tur- 
key, and something about almost every 
leading personality! Hidden details, some 
of which may have been forgotten, others 
of which were little known, are here re- 
vealed. A thoroughly honest journalist 
and student, Mr. Fodor does not mince 
words in discussing the various problems 
about which he writes. 

The book begins with a series of chapters 
about Austria, Hungary, the Slav Spectre, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Greece, Turkey, Rumania, and Albania. 
Then follows another series dealing with 
the various “isms” which have influenced 
the region—-democracy, the Peasant or 
“Green” Rising, socialism, fascism and Na- 
tional Socialism. The reader will be inter- 
ested in the discussion of the Austrian 
origins of National Socialism and the back- 
ground of Adolf Hitler. The delineation 
of the work of the Social Democratic regime 
in the city of Vienna is excellent. As the 
author remarks: “Undoubtedly this wel- 
fare and youth protection system and the 
housing scheme and other social reforms 
were the best thought-out and most effi- 
ciently organized single system in the 
world. Unfortunately, one must talk in 
the past tense. It is all over now.” There 
are excellent chapters on the “massacre of 
the socialists’ in February 1934 by the 
Dollfuss government, and on the murder of 
Dollfuss by the Nazis in July 1934, 

The last series of chapters deals with the 
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problem of international relations in Cen- 
tral and Southeastern Europe. The author 
devotes much attention to the Hitler- 
Mussolini maneuvers in that region and to 
the recent attempts of the Nazis to domi- 
nate the Central and Balkan European 
stage. Mr. Fodor does not believe that 
the Little Entente is dead, by any means. 
He thinks the Balkan Entente has a future, 
and sees much hope in the recent Bulgaro- 
Yugoslav understanding. Mr. Fodor also 
notes a “growing confidence of the small 
countries in themselves” which “will prob- 
ably help the further tedious and long way 
of Danubian reconciliation” in view of 
Mussolini’s and Hitler’s moves in Central 
Europe. The final chapter of the book 
poses The Great Enigma: Anschluss or 
Danubia? And the author tells us that 
“Anschluss and Danubia ... seem to be 
the two great alternatives.” 

The book contains a few typographical 
errors which do not mar its value. All stu- 
dents of Central and Balkan Europe will 
want to read it. It is delightfully written 
and it bears the hall mark of authenticity 
and objectivity. 

Harry N. Howarp 

Miami University 


Swine, J. King Zog’s Albania. Pp. 302. 
New York: Liveright Pub. Corp., 1937, 
$3.00. 


As there is no up-to-date and authorita- 
tive study on Albania in English, the pres- 
ent work will have to suffice until a better 
one appears. It is a diffused discussion of 
the author’s travels through mountain fast- 
nesses, to isolated feudal domains, to 
villages and changing towns. Scattered 
throughout the work are remarks on the 
country’s history, the position and activity 
of King Zog, and the relation and attitude 
of Albania and the Albanians to Italy. 
“Though Italy has loaned large sums of 
money and numerous technical advisers 
(military and civil) to Albania with obvious 
benefits to the country, the Italians are dis- 
liked, their intentions suspected and all 
misfortunes invariably attributed to them.” 
Very little useful information can be found 
on internal polities or on the rôle played by 
the returned Albanian emigrants. 

The best sections of the book are those 
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dealing with the way business is transacted 
with the Albanian officialdom. Those who 
have visited the Balkans will cheerfully 
agree that their methods are most exasper- 
ating. But such interesting facts do not 
redeem the work. ‘The author’s style lacks 
the elarity which is essential to success in 
a book of this kind. It is hardly a good 
work in a technical sense. It is structurally 
faulty, and the characterizations are prone 
to be indistinct. One cannot take leave of 
the work without feeling that many of its 
ideas are jumbled, though it is occasion- 
ally amusing reading, especially for those 
who really know the country which Swire 
visited. But it can scarcely become a 
reference work on one of the least-known 
countries in the world. 
J. S. Roucex 
New York University 


Manor, Frank A. The Politics of Mod- 
ern Spain. Pp. xiii, 194. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. 
$1.50. 


Whatever is written about Spain at thi 
time is full of poignant tragedy. Modern 
Spain has had a seemingly unfortunate his- 
tory. A decadent royalty, an increasingly 
inefficient parliamentary system, a multi- 
plicity of personalistic parties, an archaic 
system of land tenure, problems of the 
church, the army, labor, and social classes 
—all created difficulties for the government 
and the people. During the earlier years 
of the twentieth century, a marked intel- 
lectual awakening produced outstanding 
men who sought remedies for the situation. 

Dr. Manuel in his Politics of Modern 
Spain has made an analysis of the factors 
which have entered into the present condi- 
tions in Spain. In three chapters he gives 
a condensed survey of nineteenth-century 
Spain, of the effects of the World War upon 
the country, and of the regime of the dic- 
tator, Primo de Rivera. The remainder of 
the small volume is devoted to a study of 
the problems of the republic from its estab- 
lishment to the beginning of the Franco 
rebellion. ‘This disctssion is the result of 
a personal visit to Spain and a study of the 
literature dealing with the ideology and 
activities of the various groups which have 
supported the republican government. The 
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author points out the interplay of antago- 
nistic forces, the conflicting ideas of the 
leaders, the party divisions, the achieve- 
ments and the errors made by dominating 
political groups, and the maze of intrigues 
which have served to hamper the progress 
of the republic. He indicates the difficul- 
ties which arose because of the lack of 
experience of the Spanish people in the 
democratic republican form of government. 
While praising the accomplishments of the 
republic, the author is frank to criticize the 
methods of all groups which have appeared 
to hinder it. It 1s manifest from this story 
of the course of the republican government 
that Spain still faces many problems before 
peaceful and harmonious conditions are re- 
stored and the country is ready for renewed 
progress, 

In conclusion, the author holds first that 
“Franco’s Spain thus panders to the ‘great 
irrationals’ of fascism and there is much in 
Spanish tradition upon which it may draw,” 
and second that “the Republic has pre- 
served the legal forms of democracy with 
care... and it “still represents the belief 
in the power of reason to order life and a 
desire to improve the physical and spiritual 
well-being of the entire people.” ‘This well- 
written volume presents an interesting sur- 
vey of politics in the Spanish Republic. 

Roscoe R. Hru 

The National Archives 


Warme, Wusur W. The Process of Change 
in the Ottoman Empire. Pp. ix, 315. 
Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1937. 
$3.50. 


The Ottoman Empire, which finally col- 
lapsed following the World War, becomes, 
in Professor White’s volume, a case study of 
the disintegration of empire. His study is 
“an attempt to analyze the process of 
change not from the point of view of iso- 
lated institutions and procedures but from 
the point of view of the historical process 
in a particular area, including chiefly such 
mechanisms and processes that may be ob- 
served to have had a bearing on, or are 
contemplated in, the given political meta- 
morphosis.” The writer notes that “the 
late Ottoman Empire . . . furnishes an Mm- 
teresting laboratory for the study of the 
dynamic changes in international law. 
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Here, as well or better than in any other 
single political unit, are seen the irresistible 
forces which make for international change. 
In this limited area, also, as well or better 
than in any other one, are noted the meth- 
ods by which, in the past, these changes 
have come about.” 

The volume begins with a study of the 
Ottoman Empire before the Treaty of 
Kuchuk Kainarji of 1774, and then pro- 
ceeds with an analysis of the processes 
which brought about the dissolution of the 
Ottoman Empire in Europe, Africa, and 
Asia. There are chapters on Greece and 
the Balkan region, Egypt and the North 
Africa Regencies, and Iraq and the Arab 
states. Greece was chosen as the major 
European example “because it was the first 
to become independent and has had such 
a varied history since.” Egypt became the 
outstanding case in Africa “because its de- 
tachment from the Empire began so early, 
the development was so varied, and the 
approach to independence has been most 
complete.” Iraq was taken as the Asiatic 
type because it is “the one mandate 
to achieve independence.” As Professor 
White declares: “The results have been 
characteristically different. In Europe 
self-determination has won the ascendancy; 
in Africa imperialism has in the main tri- 
umphed; m the Arab countries the two 
forces have been apparently in a kind of 
balance with self-determination slowly 
gaining ground.” 

A final chapter on the Ottoman Empire 
traces that antiquated structure from 1774 
to its collapse in the World War and the 
rise of the new Turkish Republic. The 
conclusion, which is exceedingly interesting, 
draws together the many threads of the 
processes of change. Three significant 
items are brought out: (1) The dynamic 
aspect of the process—of almost incessant 
change; (2) in spite of the fact that the 
whole atmosphere of the Eastern Question 
was one of transition, each new step was 
treated as final in that no provision was 
made for subsequent change; and (3) since 
there was no provision for legal change in 
existing agreements, the only possibility of 
change was by an illegal act, which meant 
revolution or war. It is in these respects 
that a study of the Ottoman Empire 
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throws such light on the process of inter- 
national change and the problem of war. 

Professor White’s volume is a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the dis- 
solution of the Ottoman Empire and to the 
wider problem of peaceful change. His 
title, however, is a bit misleading. This re- 
viewer, at any rate, looked for a discussion 
of the process of political, social, and eco- 
nomic adjustment on the part of the Ot- 
toman Government in its attempt to meet 
the problems of a changing world. That 
forces of religion and other vested interests 
prevented the necessary adjustments is ob- 
vious, but a good analysis of that phase of 
the problem would have been welcome. 
As it is, the work seems too much confined 
to political and legal factors. Moreover, 
the organization of the volume, perhaps 
necessarily, is somewhat confusing. While 
the bibliography is good, a number of 
works which would have thrown some light 
on the problem have not been listed. 
There are two appendices containing a note 
on the recognition of Greek Belligerency 
durmg the struggle for independence and 
a note on the Hussein-McMahon agree- 
ments of 1915-1916. 

Harry N. Howard 
Miami University g 


Trompson, Vimem. French Indo- 
China. Pp. 517. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1937. $5.00. 


The frst and strongest impression which 
one receives from this study of French im- 
perialism in the Far East is that it is an ex- 
ceedingly ambitious work. Miss Thomp- 
son has assumed, as well she might, that 
the average reader will have, at best, a 
hazy notion of the country and its people. 
Consequently her book is more than an ap- 
praisal of French colonial administration 
and culture contact; it is a compendium of 
information about Indo-Chinese history, 
religion, social institutions, and economic 
life. The author has steeped herself in 
this background material, and she has suc- 
ceeded in organizing it in a book which 
has a definite reference value. It is not so 
satisfactory for ready reference, nor is it so 
skillfully written, as the recent study of 
Indo-China by Professor Ennis, but none- 
theless, the book is distinctly worth while. 
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When Miss Thompson attempts to eval- 
uate the strong and weak features of French 
colonial policy, she is even more critical 
than most non-French students of la France 
d'outre-mer. Although her criticisms re- 
peat the charges that have become familar 
from the works of earlier writers, they carry 
added weight because of the mass of detail 
with which they are supported. In this 
account and the judgments which are 
drawn therefrom, the indictment of both 
policy and administration is so sweeping 
that one instinctively feels that there must 
be something which could be said in de- 
fense of French officialdom. But whatever 
it may be, one does not find it here. The 
picture is one of almost unrelieved blunder- 
ing. 

The final portion of the book is devoted 
to an analysis of the.reaction of natives to 
the French, and vice versa. There is much 
interesting and suggestive material here, 
but the generalizations are extremely broad, 
and the whole section is undeniably repeti- 
tious. Had this, and other sections as well, 
been carefully reworked, the book would 
have been more convincing and—to this 
reviewer at least—more readable. 

Grayson Kirk 
*University of Wisconsin 


Knicut, Mervin M. Morocco as a French 
Economic Venture. Pp. xi, 244. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937. 
$2.25. 


Morocco was chosen by the author as a 
case study in contemporary European im- 
perialism, first, because its international 
status as an area of open door exploitation 
“has shaped imperial economic relations in 
a peculiarly visible way”; and second, be- 
cause its whole history as a French eco- 
nomic venture has been so recent that “it 
is one of the most clearly calculable illus- 
trations of the profits and losses” of con- 
temporary imperialism. 

Professor Knight finds the key to the 
history of France’s Protectorate in the 
operation of two conflicting principles: (1) 
that Morocco is still unified and independ- 
ent, except for international control pro- 
vided by treaties; and (2) that it is parti- 
tioned between two powers, France and 
Spain. France has done her best to fit 
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Morocco into her distinctive type of im- 
perialeconomy. Down to 1982 her exports 
to the Empire regularly exceeded imports 
from it. Since 1932 the imperial trade 
balance has been reversed. This Professor 
Knight ascribes to the colonial economic de- 
fense program, which operates under a sys- 
tem of high tariffs and restrictive quotas. 
It means higher living costs in France; it 
entails also loss of foreign customers for 
French manufactures. Professor Knight 
demonstrates that France has been much 
less successful in forcing her export goods 
upon Morocco, where the open door is 
guaranteed, than upon her tariff-assimi- 
lated markets, although he cites numerous 
instances of evasion of these restrictions. 
On the basis of trade alone, he finds that 
the Empire has been an expensive luxury 
during the depression, but he also stresses 
the fact that imperial economy is not pri- 
marily a business venture. Economic ob- 
jectives are often inseparable from military, 
political, and social ones. 

Professor Knight vividly recounts the 
transformation which French capital has 
wrought in Morocco. He reveals the sub- 
tle way in which, by incorporating itself 
as a series of monopolistic enterprises, the 
Shereefian Empire has shut the open door 
to the equal exploitation of its resources, 
and at the same time has obtained the 
means for engaging in a far-flung policy of 
state intervention in the social and eco- 
nomic life of its population. He traces the 
evolution of a colonial economy of large- 
scale commercial farming, and shows its dis- 
turbing effects upon a people accustomed 
to a simple subsistence agriculture—espe- 
cially disturbing since the rise of autarchy 
(self-sufficiency) has brought home the 
truth that the Act of Algeciras contains no 
guarantee of reciprocity for Morocco. 
The reader is prepared to understand, there- 
fore, why Morocco rejected the feelers put 
out by France for a scheme to replace the 
open door by a quota system which failed 
to make any provision for reciprocity. 
Professor Knight agrees with the opposition 
of France to the Act of Algeciras, but solely 
upon the ground that it is unfair to 
Morocco. France accepted the Protecto- 
rate with this servitude. “The permanent 
unlatching of these trade doors assumes,” 
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he says, “either the growth of free trade 
outside or permanent irresponsibility in- 
side.” l 

The reader will find in the present study 
a powerful, scholarly argument against the 
fetish of the open door, meaning, of course, 
the door which opens only inwards. 

R. Stantey THOMSON 
Troy, N. Y. 


Ireuanp, Pare Wurar. ‘Iraq. Pp. 
510. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. 
$3.75. 


Dr. Ireland’s work is a study of the evo- 
lution of modern ‘Iraq from its position as 
“a remote and neglected portion of the 
Ottoman Empire in 1914 to her present po- 
sition as a political unity possessing all the 
machinery of a modern state and standing 
on the aerial highway to the farther 
East... .° The author, a member of the 
Department of Government at Harvard 
University, traces the background of the 
nationalist movement among the Arabs in 
the prewar period, and then carries his 
story through the period of the World War, 
with all that that period meant in the move- 
ment for autonomy and independence 
among the Arabs. Then follow the chap- 
ters which deal with the setting up of a 
mandate in Mesopotamia, the organization 
of the Kingdom of “Iraq under British man- 
date, and the political, social, economic, and 
cultural development of the new kingdom, 
which became independent in 1932. A fi- 
nal chapter discusses the evolution of "Iraq 
following the achievement of independence 
substantially down to the present. 

The reader will find of special interest, 
perhaps, Dr. Ireland’s chapters dealing with 
the growth of British interests in the Per- 
sian Gulf and in the Tigris and Euphrates 
valleys, those concerned with the growth of 
Arab nationalism, the sections treating of 
the setting up of the mandate and the con- 
cluding chapter on "Iraq’s progress as an 
independent nation. Despite certain set- 
backs, not unnatural under the circum- 
stances, "Iraq’s progress has been marked. 
Indeed, we are told: 


“The future is not without its dark aspects, 
but if the new regime can provide stability with 
a much needed discipline, if it will be motivated 
by foresighted and courageous statesmanship, 
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and if the people of “Iraq can and will devote 
themselves to the tasks which lie before them 
with the same energy which they expended in 
achieving independence, the position of “Iraq 
among the progressive states may yet be as- 
sured.” 


Dr. Ireland’s volume contains a very use- 
ful appendix of nine pertinent documents. 
There is an excellent twenty-two-page bib- 
liography of sources in Western European 
languages, English, and Arabic. The 
study is also based on first-hand investiga- 
tion on the ground. So far as this reviewer 
is aware, at any rate, no significant details 
in the development of modern “Iraq have 
been omitted. The work is exceedingly 
well written. It should take its rightful 
place as the pioneer authoritative study of 
the first mandate to become an independ- 
ent nation. No student of Middle Eastern 
problems——a region of great and perhaps 
increasing significance in the modern 
world—can afford to neglect it. 

Harry N. Howarp 

Miami University 


SIDEBOTHAM, Hersert. Great Britain and 
Palestine. Pp. ix, 310. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1987. $4.00. 


Toward the end of 1915, Mr. Herbert 
Sidebotham joined with three other citi- 
zens of Manchester in advocating that 
Palestine should be created a Jewish state. 
He and his associates were soon in com- 
munication with Dr. Chaim Weizmann, fu- 
ture head of the World Zionist Organiza- 
tion, and with the British Foreign Office. 
The negotiations which were thus begun 
led ultimately, and by devious routes, to 
the Balfour Declaration and the Mandate 
for Palestine. 

Although he is not a Jew, Mr. Side- 
botham has remained a Zionist in sym- 
pathy. He has also continued to advocate 
the thesis that British Imperial policy in 
the Near East requires that the govern- 
ment support those Zionists who would 
establish an independent Jewish common- 
wealth in Palestine. The present book is 
a restatement of his position in the light 
of recent developments, and especially with 
reference to the recommendations made by 
the Royal Commission in its report of July 
8, 1936. 
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The first two parts of the study cover 
ground that is fairly familiar—the history 
and interpretation of the Balfour Declara- 
tion, and the manner in which the Jews 
have fulfilled their part of the bargain. 
In view of Mr. Sidebotham’s known bias, 
it is perhaps not surprising that his. argu- 
ments closely resemble those developed by 
the Zionist Organization and the Jewish 
Agency. It is also interesting to note that 
the Hope-Simpson report on Arab griev- 
ances 1s dismissed as irrelevant (p. 169), and 
that such documents as the Johnson-Cros- 
bie report on Arab agriculture are not men- 
tioned. 

Part Three is devoted to British perform- 
ance under the Mandate. The Govern- 
ment of Palestine is weighed in the bal- 
ances and found wanting. The civil service, 
so runs the argument, has not been crea- 
tive; it has acted with indecision and 
impotence; it has been too trustful of the 
Arabs and too unsympathetic to the Zion- 
ists. With Mussolini threatening British 
power in the Mediterranean, it is necessary 
that the government redeem its pledge to 
the Jews or undergo a further weakening 
of its strategic position. The Arab ris- 
ing of 1936 was aimed at British author- 
ity and it revealed the inherent lax- 
ness of the Administration in governing 
Palestine. 

The proposal of the Royal Commission 
to divide Palestine into three parts—one 
British, one Jewish, and one Arab—is next 
analyzed, After the case for partition and 
the case against partition are evaluated, 
the author concludes that the recommenda- 
tions constitute a basis upon which satis- 
factory adjustments might be made. He 
insists, however, that the plan of partition 
needs revision. According to his view, the 
plan gives inadequate consideration to the 
legitimate claims of the Jews, to the rights 
of minorities, and to the problem of Im- 
perial defense. With rectification of its 
frontiers, the new Jewish state might well 
be brought into being; and with British 
protection, it might serve as a real national 
home for the Jews and as a bastion of de- 
fense for the Empire. 

S. D. Myrss, Jr. 

Southern Methodist University, 

Dallas, Texas 
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Hucues, E.R. The Invasion of China by 
the Western World. Pp. xvi, 324. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1938. $3.50. 


One sad result of the present excited in- 
terest in the Far East is a flood of shoddy 
books. It is a relief to discover an excit- 
ing volume with qualities which should 
make it compulsory reading. Mr. Hughes, 
Reader in Chinese Religion at Oxford, has 
been forced by the pattern of the Pioneer 
Histories series to be too brief. Basic to 
the volume is the belief that between the 
two ancient and virile civilizations there is 
no ultimate quarrel, and that the Chinese 
will not lose their reverence for Nature. 
With sufficient historical introductions, the 
author admits that among Western cul- 
tural influences in China, the missionary in- 
fluence claims the right of way. But it is 
doubtful whether the three million con- 
verts really feel at home in their new faith, 
and most of the Chinese intelligentsia still 
think of Christianity only as it was 
preached in the nineteenth century. 
There is little evidence to show what in the 
Church’s life and message attracted con- 
verts. 

The invasion was significant and potent, 
but the Chinese, it is insisted, were not 
weak-minded imitators of the West. The 
technical interest came first, Inasmuch as 
the West was impressive in military 
strength. By the sixties there was a dis- 
tinct movement which as the years went 
on became more conscious that behind the 
technical achievements which made the 
West strong lay a Western culture worth 
consideration. The influence of Western 
political thought was one of the most po- 
tent invasions, the key date of which is 
1860, when by the Second Treaty of Tien- 
tsin the powers secured the right of resi- 
dence in the capital for their representa- 
tives. The author maintains that the 
Western impact did not create an artificial 
appetite for democratic government, but 
stirred up an appetite already in the Chi- 
nese people. The republican idea had little 
to do with the Revolution of 1911. The 
new village life will be based on the old 
foundations, but it will have gained from 
the West. In education, the Chinese who 
studied in foreign countries between 1854 
and 1894 were not influential. Much West- 
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ern knowledge came in by way of Japan. 
The revolution in education gave the mis- 
sionary societies an opportunity to serve 
China at an hour of need, but there was a 
rather widespread failure to understand 
that education must be rooted to the soil. 
The sum total—in which American work 
bulks large—has been that education is 
more than ever a material means to a mate- 
rial end. During the nineties the Chinese 
people woke up generally to the fact that 
there was a real invasion of their life going 
on. Not until 1900 did they begin to think 
the West had poets, essayists, and story- 
tellers. The Literary Renaissance of “New 
Tide” (circa 1917 and triumphant by 1920), 
with its democratization of literary expres- 
sion, had behind it the discovery of the 
West and the growing dissatisfaction with 
old ways in the minds of students abroad. 

For the general reader, critical notes 
might have been added to the bibliography. 
One might desire more on technical mat- 
ters and more light on the problem whether 
the Chinese regarded the Western world as 
a unity without significant national differ- 
ences. It is to be hoped that the editors 
will soon issue supplementary volumes on 
the problem of Western influences in Japan 
and India. 

Ricsard H. HENDEL 
University of Pennsylvania 


BertraM, James M. First Act in China: 
The Story of the Sian Mutiny. Pp. xxii, 
284. New York: Viking Press, 1938. 
$3.00. 


Since the kidnaping of General Chiang 
Kai-shek at Sian in December 1936, much 
has been written about this strange episode. 
James M. Bertram has written an interest- 
ing book embodying many personal obser- 
vations, some hearsay, and considerable 
conjecture. 

Beginning with a lively description of a 
student protest procession in Peking, which 
the author failed to recognize as having 
been organized by professional agitators, 
in whose company he later traveled, Mr. 
Bertram describes his trip across part of 
Shansi to the Yellow River, where he was 
halted by guards until the Generalissimo 
had been released. This book reflects more 
clearly than any other the hopes and ideals 
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of the exiled Manchurian army under Mar- 
shal Chang Hsueh-liang, and may yet be 
the only clear account from that side. 

The Young Marshal’s troops spoke freely 
of September 18, 1931 as the “day of be- 
trayal.” Mr. Bertram reports them as say- 
ing that in declining to protest the invasion 
of Manchuria they were obeying instruc- 
tions received from Nanking—to avoid re- 
sistance and await the decision of the 
world powers as invoked under the Kel- 
logg Pact and the Nine-Power Treaty. 
This opposition to the policies of Nanking 
is reflected in many chapters of the book, 
and Mr. Bertram, not knowing any more 
about General Chiang Kai-shek than what 
he could hear in the camps of his enemies, 
has failed to grasp the significance of 
China’s famous leader and his still popular 
New Life Movement. He states correctly 
that Chiang Kai-shek did not go to Sian 
to discuss the demands of political factions 
but to supervise in person the anti-red cam- 
paign. As is the fashion with leftist writ- 
ers, Mr. Bertram condemns Chiang Kai- 
shek for having suppressed the revolution 
of 1926-1927 after it had developed into a 
projection of Leninism on Chinese soil and 
threatened to make China a colony of Rus- 
sia under another name. 

Mr. Bertram believes that the Young 
Marshal, in offering “advice by military 
force” to the Generalissimo of China’s 
armies, emerged for the first time as a ma- 
ture and: decisive figure on the Chinese 
stage. To the author, this kidnaping is the 
first act in a new drama. To the Chinese 
people, it is the last desperate act of now 
discredited warlords, of whom the Commu- 
nists are merely a modern manifestation. 
Having left a trail of blood and fire across 
ten thousand miles of their own country, 
these Communist warlords joined with oth- 
ers in demanding a share in the government 
of China. The Generalissimo was ‘not 
easily convinced, and both Sian and subse- 
quent events have shown that he cannot 
be coerced. 

Those in search of a clear exposition of 
the United Front will find it on many pages 
of this book. “All party interests must re- 
cede into the background and all must be 
united under the anti-Japanese flag.” 
Here also is unmistakable evidence that 
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Chiang Kai-shek, knowing the conse- 
quences, has been opposed to war with 
Japan; but the Chinese Soviet, in common 
with other political factions, has been shout- 
ing for war. The outcome of the Sian af- 
fair is reported by Mr. Bertram as a vic- 
tory for the kidnapers; but not being in 
either Nanking or Fenghua at the time of 
settlement, there are naturally a great many 
factors that he does not know. A strength 
and a weakness of Chiang Kai-shek is that 
he talks very little, believing that history 
will eventually record the facts. It is suf- 
ficient for him that he is making it. 

According to Mr. Bertram, when warm 
liquor had loosened up talk, a spokesman 
for the Reds said, “The Reds will never 
give up their army, or their Soviet organiza- 
tion. They may change the names to sat- 
isfy Nanking. But that is just tactics— 
United Front strategy.” 

The author has accepted without ques- 
tion the statement of Communist political 
agents on past relationships between the 
Chinese Soviet and missionaries. He 
speaks of missionaries who were immensely 
popular with the Chinese Reds and who, 
after having been held captive for several 
years, died of fatty degeneration of the 
heart. A sense of humor and a little fur- 
ther investigation might make those pages 
a trifle more interesting to well-informed 
students of Far Eastern affairs. 

Information and interviews, obviously 
given for publication, by the Young Mar- 
shal’s officers, General Yang Hu-cheng, and 
the Chinese Soviet, have been put together 
in very readable form. 

| Grorce W, SHEPHERD 

Hong Kong, China 


Wurms, Arsert Rays. The Soviets. 
Pp. xiii, 554. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1937. $3.00. 


“All books about the Soviet Union are 
colored by prejudices, predilections and 
bias of the author.” So says Albert Rhys 
Williams, author of The Soviets, and pro- 
ceeds to demonstrate that his own work is 
no exception to his generalization. 

But there are differences in the degree 
of “coloring” displayed by various observ- 
ers of the Soviet scene. This is amply 
shown by the recently published confes- 
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sions of “disillusionment” about the Soviet 
Union by Eugene Lyons and William Henry 
Chamberlain. 

Albert Rhys Williams does not go to ex- 
tremes, either with denunciation or with 
rhapsodies. He seems to appreciate that 
the truth about the Soviet Union, as indi- 
cated in Soviet writings, “is a literature of 
realism, not merely the chanting of ho- 
sanna to the Revolution, but recording 
likewise its tragic failures.” Yet, on the 
whole, his hosannas appear to outweigh his 
record of failures, 

The narrative is presented in the form of 
a series of eighty-eight questions, pro- 
pounded at the beginning of each section. 
These the author seeks to answer in more 
or less detail. Some of the answers appear 
rather naive and superficial, although they 
have the unmistakable ring of sincerity. 
The section dealing with economic interpre- 
tations is perhaps the least convincing. It 
abounds in numerous inconsistent and il- 
logical assertions. ‘Thus, the author holds 
that the Soviet planned economy strikes a 
balance between production and consump- 
tion by giving the people enough pur- 
chasing power, yet admits that im actual 
markets the demand is often ahead of the 
supply. It is difficult to say whether an 
economy is more in balance which has 
purchasing power without supply than 
one which has supply without purchasing 
power! 

Grants of funds to industry for fixed 
capital investment never have to be repaid, 
according to the author, yet amortization 
of capital investment is a recognized cost 
of production. These amortization pay- 
ments, moreover, are not left at the dis- 
posal of the industry making them, but are 
added to the common capital fund for re- 
allocation according to the plan. 

Public loans, floated periodically by the 
Soviet Government, are all included by the 
author in public revenue. “A distinctive 
feature of Soviet insurance is that the costs 
are entirely borne by the employer” (p. 
232) and funds are not obtained by deduc- 
tions from wages. Mr. Williams makes no 
attempt to reconcile this assertion with the 
labor theory of value! 

Numerous such illogical and inconsistent 
generalities might be pointed out, but 
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enough has been said to indicate that the 
author has his own “predilections and bias” 
about the Soviets. The narrative can 
scarcely lay claim to being an objective, 
critical evaluation of Soviet realities. 

Yet the purely descriptive materials are 
presented with a lucidity and an apparent 
sincerity which give the reader many inti- 
mate glimpses into the everyday social and 
cultural life in the Soviet Union. Particu- 
larly illuminating is the realistic interpre- 
tation of Soviet foreign policy presented 
from the Soviet viewpoint. In this section 
of the treatise the questions propounded 
by the author are convincingly answered, 
and little doubt is left in the mind of the 
reader that the present Soviet foreign pol- 
icy is a policy of peace. 

In spite of the inevitable personal bias, 
The Soviets can be read with profit and 
pleasure by all who are interested in a por- 
traiture of the Soviet scene which is not 
supercharged with high-sounding superla- 
tives on the one hand or bitter invectives 
on the other. 

Kart ScHorz 


University of Pennsylvania 


SMITH, ANDREW. I Was a Soviet Worker. 
Pp. 298. New York: Dutton & Co, 
1937. $1.00. 


Mr. Smith, a prominent and very active 
member of the American Communist Party 
since its founding, gave up a good job and 
his home, contributed his life’s savings to 
the Party, and left with his wife for Russia 
in 1932 to make his permanent home there. 
Because of his skill as a mechanic he soon 
obtained a position as an engineer in a lead- 
ing Russian factory manufacturing electri- 
cal equipment, and enjoyed the privileges 
of the highest paid technicians. By 1935 
Mr. Smith had “enough” of Russia, and 
after much pleading, succeeded in obtaining 
a permit to return to capitalist America— 
where he found himself once more “free at 
last.” 

What was wrong with Russia? While 
Mr. Smith found little to complain about 
in the treatment accorded to him and his 
wife as individuals, he found the conditions 
of the native workers abominable beyorid 
description. Malnutrition, starvation, op- 
pression, the worst form of bureaucratic 
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slavery—this is the lot of the worker. The 
worker has no say in the management of 
industry or in the affairs of state. He 
either takes orders from the “top leaders” 
or faces starvation or worse—the firing 
squad. Mr. Smith states that he witnessed 
the “disappearance” of many workers from 
some departments of the factory under his 
supervision merely for expressing senti- 
ments against the bureaucracy. Contrary 
to widespread reports, prostitution is the 
only means by which the Soviet woman 
worker, in industry as well as in agriculture, 
can recoup her meager earnings. While 
the workers live like vermin, members of 
the bureaucracy wallow in luxury. Inad- 
vertently, no doubt, Mr. Smith bears wit- 
ness to the existence of conspiratory groups 
in Russia and to the justification of the 
widespread purges and executions going on 
in Russia in 1936 and 1937, for he states 
{and this he wrote in 1934 or 1935) that 
dissatisfaction is widespread in Russia and 
that secret opposition groups, designed to 
replace Stalin by a “true” Bolshevik, are 
being formed in every factory. At one of 
the secret meetings of the oppositionists 
which Mr. Smith attended he was sur- 
prised to find many in trusted positions 
and parading as “faithful followers of Sta- 
lin and of his policies,” 

While, undoubtedly, many of the evils 
and shortcomings which Mr. Smith de- 
scribes are true—and the Soviet spokesmen 
never claimed that they had already ush- 
ered in the millennium in Russia—one be- 
comes suspicious of the motives of Mr. 
Smith in writing this book. In the first 
place, most of the evidence of misery of- 
fered in substantiation of his theses, Mr. 
Smith gathered on waterfronts and in the 
slums adjacent to railway depots. How 
truthful and reasonable would Mr. Smith 
find a book written by a foreign visitor to 
the United States using the Bowery or 
some other slums as the basis for his de- 
scription of the economic and social con- 
ditions of this country? Again, is it pos- 
sible that Mr. Smith found not a single 
accomplishment in Russia of which he 
could speak a favorable word? Isit credi- 
ble that all responsible visitors who have 
returned from Russia favorably impressed 
were blindfolded, and only Mr. Smith had 
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open eyes? Also, the motives of the pub- 
lishers in putting out this volume in a 
popular priced edition and without revi- 
sions at this time, two years after Russia 
experienced some of the worst droughts in 
its history, are questionable, to say the least. 

In sum, Mr. Smith’s book is a dull, bore- 
some piece of work and serves as another 
demonstration of the truism that “one can 
see in a foreign country what he wants to 
see,” 

Micsas. B. SCHELER 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Gwe, Anpré. Return from the USS.R, 
Pp. xvi, 94. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1937. $1.00. 

Among the myriad books on the Soviet 
Union, this little book deservedly occupies 
a place wholly disproportionate to its tiny 
size. Some have thought it important be- 
cause it is the work of a distinguished 
writer, others have valued it highly because 
of the author’s avowed Communist sym- 
pathies. To this reviewer, its importance 
seems to consist of the many truths it con- 
tains-—truths that have been expressed 
quite reluctantly and with an aching heart. 

In his distinct field, the arts and letters, 
Mr. Gide is known as a nonconformist. 
He was no less a nonconformist in polities. 
But not many years ago (1933) he acted 
as though he was bored in what Meredith 
described as “the bracing air of a minor- 
ity” and thought it was time to abandon 
some of his beliefs, as many of his kind had 
done. Having. followed the “unprece- 
dented experiment” of the Soviet Union, 
and having declared his “admiration, his 
love, for the U.S.R.R.,” he decided to visit 
his “chosen land,” to “take a bath of hu- 
manity.” So in the summer of 1936 he 
took his plunge, and everywhere he was 
given a hearty and official welcome. In 
Leningrad he was asked to address a con- 
ference of the Men of Letters, and in Mos- 
cow he spoke on the occasion of Maxim 
Gorki’s funeral. (In both cases these ad- 
dresses had to be submitted to the official 
“proof reader.”) He was provided with 
the best of accommodations, traveled far 
into the Caucasus, and saw the best parts 
of the Soviet Union. But he was neither 
impressed by the wonders of nature, nor 
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amazed at the phenomenal changes taking 
place in the metropolitan centers. What 
interested him most was the people, “the 
crowd.” He was much disturbed by their 
misery and intellectual depravity, and was 
shocked by the enforced uniformity of 
thought. There “the happiness of all is ob- 
tained by disindividualizing each,” and that 
“happiness is made up of hope, confidence 
and ignorance.” His courageous state- 
ment that “I doubt whether in any other 
country in the world, even in Hitler’s Ger 
many, thought be less free, more bowed 
down, more fearful, more vassalized” is per- 
haps the severest verdict passed upon the 
Soviet Union, but unfortunately it is not an 
unjust verdict. So it seems because Mr. 
Gide is not among those friends of the So- 
viet Union who state “what is true about 
the Soviet Union with enmity, and what is 
false with love.” 

Since the first French edition of the book 
(1936) there have been so many comments 
about it that the author has already rein- 
forced his original convictions in his more 
recent Retouches à mon retour delU.RSS., 
(1937). And probably his third book as a 
rejoinder will have appeared by the time 
this review is printed. 

A. O. SARKISSIAN 

University of Illinois 


Stemer, H. Arruur. Government in Fas- 
eist Italy. Pp. xi, 158. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938. $1.50. 


According to the Foreword, “to reflect 
Fascism in American terms, but as Italians 
know and understand it” has been the pur- 
pose of writing this book. Undoubtedly 
Professor Steiner has done a commendable 
job in listing in a short space a very large 
quantity of very important facts, and in 
describing Fascist institutions as they are 
described by Italian constitutionalists. 

. The author has put forth every effort to 
remain aloof, and to examine the Italian 
Government objectively. As a result, the 
book contains no direct judgment or criti- 
cism or general idea of what Fascism is. 
The difficulty is that the very nature of the 
subject makes objectivity impossible, and 
therefore what the author gives us is not 
Fascism as the Italians know and under- 
stand it, but as the Italian legal theorists 
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try to explain it. Even in the limited field 
of Italian institutions of public law, the 
point of view of the author is not objective; 
what he does is reproduce faithfully, even 
in the technical lingo, the semtofficial cur- 
rent Italian ideas on such institutions. 

The chapter on the Fascist party, care- 
fully and brilliantly written, would be flaw- 
less if the author, who tries not to draw 
conclusions, had omitted his final state- 
ent. The last paragraph of the chapter, 
in which the author becomes subjective, 
does not correspond to reality any more 
than does the rest of the book, which, 
though objective, does not try to do so, 
since it purports to be a reflection of Fas- 
cism, etc. Even if the description of the 
party is juridical, the conclusion is politi- 
cal, and comes, like the rest of the material, 
from semiofficial statements. 

The same criticism can be made of the 
chapter on the Corporate State, which, 
after a clear description of the corporate 
institutions (probably the first complete 
and unbiased description to be published 
in this country), ends in a plea for Ersatz. 
Similarly, here and there throughout the 
work can be found generalizations of a po- 
litical character which alter the scientific 
structure of the work. 

For the sake of precision, we should like 
to point out that the statement “as a move- 
ment, Fascism had no program” (p. 12) does 
not correspond to the truth. Fascism has 
had a program since the very beginning, 
and its program is publicly available every- 
where—except, of course, in Italy, 

This work is obviously the result of very 
intense and careful research and can be 
recommended for its structure and its size 
to all who, being interested in Fascism, wish 
to know not what Fascism is, but how it 
tries to work. We hope, despite the criti- 
cisms we have brought out, that this book 
will find its way to all the schools of the 
land, where textbooks on the subject are 
still biased, cumbersome, and often super- 
ficial. Professor Steiner’s book, with all its 
shortcomings, is still a book which is honest, 
and objective enough at least to give a 
clear view of what Italian jurists think of 
their governmental institutions. 

Renzo SERENO 

University of Chicago 
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Fw, G. Lowen. The Syndical and Cor- 
porative Institutions of Italian Fascism. 
Pp. 209. New York: Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1938. $2.75. 


Limiting himself substantially to mate- 
rials officially published by the Fascist ré- 
gime, Dr. Field offers an uninspired and 
partly digested description of the formal 
mechanism of the corporative-syndical 
state. This is the more regrettable since 
the reader discerns an occasional inkling 
of a genuinely critical judgment upon the 
realities of Fascist economics, and suspects 
that the author might have produced a 
major contribution had he broadened the 
scope of his study. Moreover, two years 
apparently elapsed between the prepara- 
tion of the manuscript and its final pub- 
lication, with a resulting loss of useful- 
ness. 

A superficial explanation of Fascist gov- 
ernmental innovations, some thirty pages 
of which are devoted to the procedural 
practices of a vacuous Chamber of Depu- 
ties and Senate, introduces the volume. 
This will interest the student of legislative 
procedure, but it throws little light upon 
the motivating forces in Italian politics 
and is not particularly pertinent to the 
main theme. Although he essays to de- 
scribe the Fascist party, Dr. Field com- 
pletely neglects to demonstrate the con- 
trolling and directing influence which the 
party exerts over the corporative and syn- 
dical institutions. An untenable bifurca- 
tion between those organs described as 
“syndical” and “corporative” creates the 
impression that these are distinct aspects 
of the Fascist economic organization. No 
serious consideration is given to Fascist 
economic policies; nor is there any analysis 
or comparison of the different points of 
view which prevail among Fascist econo- 
mists. Dr. Field may have been justified 
in neglecting this aspect of the question, 
but he would have performed a valuable 
service had he set out his reasons. 

However, because it includes briefs of the 
“debates” in the National Council of Cor- 
porations, and a variety of other illustra- 
tive materials, the volume has a distinct 
value for reference purposes. 

H. ARTHUR STEINER 

University of California at Los Angeles 
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CONFEDERATION Fascists DES TRAVAIL- 
LEURS DE L’Aaricutturs. La charte du 
travail et Vagriculture. Pp.375. Rome, 
1937. 15 Frances. 


The Italian Corporative State rests 
partly on totalitarian associations of em- 
ployers and workers throughout the econ- 
omy. ‘The workers’ “syndicates,” at least, 
are controlled by the Fascist hierarchy. 
In Mussolini’s words, they are “a mass that 
obeys.” The putative principles govern- 
ing capital and labor relationshiys are laid 
down in the “Charter of Labor,” a collec- 
tion of aphorisms which Fascists hail as the 
fundamental statute of the corporative re- 
gime. 

This book is published by the Fascist 
Confederation of Agricultural Workers— 
the national organization of farm workers’ 
and share tenants’ syndicates—in com- 
memoration of the tenth anniversary of the 
Charter of Labor. It contains seventeen 
articles on Italian agriculture under Fas- 
cism, written by functionaries of the Con- 
federation. They discuss such subjects as 
agricultural production, enterprise, labor 
contracts, unemployment, working condi- 
tions, and social services. 

But the reader who expects information 
on rural realities in Fascist Italy is disap- 
pointed. Rather, he sees a demonstration 
of that smoke screen of words with which 
contemporary Italy is hidden from the gaze 
of outsiders. The book is also an example 
of the extraordinary political flattery culti- 
vated under the dictatorships. The au- 
thors comment lengthily, in terms of “cor- 
porative philosophy,” on the avowed agri- 
cultural policy of Fascism. ‘Their remarks 
are interlarded with extravagant homage 
to Il Duce. As for the underlying rural 
situation, there is only superficial descrip- 
tion. The articles on labor contracts and 
working conditions, for example, dilate on 
Fascist “principles,” the “social duties” of 
employers, “class collaboration,” conver- 
sion of workers into “true prodtcers,” and 
the like. The reader who is curious about 
hours of work, levels of wages, and security 
of the job, actually established under Fas- 
cism, gets no information. Ins‘ead, he is 
assured that “Fascist law . . . is the most 
certain guaranty that before long labor 
relations in agriculture will reach the 
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highest plane of social justice” (p. 159). 

The Confederation, however, has pub- 
lished elsewhere the results of its investi- 
gations into farm workers’ wages and rural 
living conditions. (Confederazione Na- 
zionale dei Sindacati Fascista dell’ Agricol- 
tura, Indagine sulle condizione di vita dei 
contadini italiani [Rome, 1930]; I Salari 
nell agricoltura . . . [Rome, 1931}; Confed- 
erazione Fascista dei Lavoratori dell Agri- 
coltura, Per le case rurali [Rome, 1934)). 
There we learn that real wages have fallen 
at least one-fifth under Fascism, that hous- 
ing conditions remain deplorable, that the 
rural laborer’s diet “is worse everywhere.” 
Those findings are not flattering to the Fas- 
cist regime. Of course they are not made 
available for foreign consumption, as is this 
book. They disturb the official picture of 
an Italian people “animated by the pro- 
found human aspirations which inspire the 
superhuman, and at the same time so hu- 
man, work of Benito Mussolini” (p. 126). 

Cari T. ScuMIDT 
Columbia University 


Knuvson, Joun I. A History of the 
League of Nations. Pp. vi, 445. At- 
Janta: Turner E. Smith & Co., 1938. 
$3.00. 


New books on the League of Nations to- 
day suffer the risk of being viewed as post 
mortems. Mr. Knudson’s volume tries to 
discourage such opinions. The pages are 
saturated with expressions of sympathy and 
admiration for the League’s accomplish- 
ments, while his prognostications for to- 
morrow, even though cast in familiar 
phrases, are quite enthusiastic. He posits 
the valid, if well-worn, thesis that the re- 
cent submergence of the League is attrib- 
utable not to any inherent defect in princi- 
ple or machinery, but to its imprisonment 
with the peace treaties and to the failure 
of each national unit to take advantage 
of the instruments it provides. If national 
publie opinions will only force the chan- 
cellories to act, there may still be a success- 
ful resurgence of the League system. (All 
of which has been said many times before.) 

Mr. Knudson’s design for writing, ac- 
cording to the Introduction, is not to show 
what the League is and does, but “what the 
League has done and how it has done it.” 
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The reviewer is forced to say that the last 
element of this design has not been satis- 
factorily revealed. How the League has 
accomplished part of its objectives would 
make a very interesting study in tech- 
niques. The job is still to be done. In 
view of the tremendous amount of ground 
covered in 370 pages of text, the author 
should not have expected to achieve his 
objective. The origin of the League, its 
part in international politics, its treatment 
of some thirty-three political questions 
(from the Enzeli Affair in 1920 to the 
Spanish War), disarmament, international 
administration and legislation, the work of 
the major permanent committees, the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, the 
coöperation of the United States with the 
League, and more, are all reviewed within 
two covers. Almost of necessity, the treat- 
ment Is sketchy and somewhat elementary. 
The book was planned “for use in academic 
circles” as well as in clubs and forums and 
by the general reader. Its usefulness to 
the first-mentioned group will not assume 
large proportions except, perhaps, as a con- 
venient collection of brief expositions on a 
whole host of League affairs. 
Vernon A. O’RourKE 
Union College 


Mannine, C. A. W. (Ed.). Peaceful 
Change: An International Problem. Pp. 
vill, 1938. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1937. $2.50. 


The International Studies Conference 
which met last summer in Paris was de- 
voted to the general topic of “Peaceful 
Change.” In preparation for this confer- 
ence a number of preliminary meetings were 
held in the participating countries, and 
numerous individual monographs and 
group reports were prepared. At the Lon- 
don School of Economics a group of experts 
in various fields, most of whom are mem- 
bers of the staff of the School, participated 
in a series of lectures on various phases of 
the subject. These lectures comprise the 
present volume. 

The present reviewer took part in the 
Conference and has examined the bulk of 
its formidable documentation. ‘To hin, it 
seems clear that this compact little book 
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offers as good a brief presentation of the 
multiple facets of the problem as one can 
find anywhere. The list of the contribu- 
tors is In itself a good indication of the 
quality of the book. Professors ‘Toynbee 
and Webster deal with the historical as- 
pects, Professor Lauterpacht with legal 
questions, Professor Mannheim with the 
psychological problem, and Dr. Lucy Mair 
contributes a special study of the colonial 
problem. 

The conclusions which emerge from this 
joint effort are sound and, therefore, none 
too optimistic. Upon one point, the need 
for the implementation of any system of 
collective security by established proce- 
dures for the pacific alternation of the sta- 
tus quo, all the contributors are fully in 
agreement. How this is to be achieved, 
and what form it might take, are other mat- 
ters. In one way or another most of the 
writers agree with Professor Robbins when 
he concludes that “the only way out is the 
total abandonment of restrictionist policies 
and the construction of an international po- 
litical system . . . a system under which 
the political administration of countries no 
more than the political administration of 
counties or provinces is allowed to serve 
the purpose of local monopoly.” But even 
though Professor Lauterpacht agrees by 
saying that “we are not at liberty to regard 
international legislation in its true meaning 
as an infinite ideal,” this conclusion, that 
an assured system of peaceful change will 
derive only from the creation of effective in- 
ternational government, is in itself a dis- 
maying one. It may be true, but the prac- 
tical difficulties are so enormous that even 
a full realization of the bitterness of the 
alternative must not lead one to minimize 
them. 

Grayson Kirk 

University of Wisconsin 


Ancus, Henry F. The Problem of Peace- 
ful Change in the Pacific Area. Pp. vii, 
193. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1987. $2.00. 


This volume summarizes, in under two 
hundred pages, the first twelve years’ work 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations. Sub- 
mitted to the International Studies Con- 
ference of 1937, it is intended as a guide 
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to the studies initiated by the Institute 
(both national and international) and a 
digest of the conclusions reached in the 
important areas of its interest. 

The objective of nearly all the research 
groups in the field is to explore the issues 
underlying the present world-wide tensions. 
The Institute has dealt with both the spe- 
cific demands for change in the status quo 
on the part of the “have-not” countries 
on the Pacific Rim and the long-range ques- 
tions underlying them. Illustrative of the 
first are such questions as Chinese demands 
for tariff autonomy and the abolition of 
extraterritoriality, and Japan’s pressure for 
new population outlets, access to raw ma- 
terials and markets, and better treatment 
of aliens. 

Indicative of the Institute’s exploration 
of the more intangible factors in these is- 
sues are its investigations of land utiliza- 
tion in different countries, the treatment 
of native races in the mandates, trade and 
tariff policies in their repercussions on other 
countries, and comparative standards of 
living. Dr. Angus has admirably suc- 
ceeded in sorting the already impressive 
amount and range of data collected by the 
Institute’s experts and advisers, and syn- 
thesizing their findings into an objective 
account of present conditions and of the 
varying national viewpoints on these issues. 
The result is a brief but informing con- 
spectus as to the basic problems confront- 
ing the nations of the Occident and the 
Orient in the Pacific region. 

Pamiies BRADLEY 

Amherst College 


Hoxzuanp, W. L., and Kars L. Mircueu 
(Eds.). Problems of the Pacific 1986. 
Pp. ix, 470. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1937. $5.00. 

The task of reviewing in short compass 
the biennial volumes of I.P.R. proceed- 
ings is an ungrateful one. If not alto- 
gether comparable to, it is at least remi- 
niscent of, that which faced the authors 
of the Book of Genesis. So much of im- 
portance having to do with events, con- 
ditions, institutions, and peoples related 
to an area great in scope and significance 
is compressed into so small a space. Al- 
most as well attempt to “review” the En- 
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cyclopaedia Britannica or the Dictionary 
of American Biography as to comment crit- 
ically upon the good (there are few or no 
“bad”) things to be found in the present 
compilation. 

Following a dispassionately clear and fac- 
tual summary of the Pacific scene, 1933 to 
1936, a by no means dry-as-dust summary 
of the conference discussions in the Yosem- 
ite is presented from the viewpoints of 
the United States, Japan, the Soviet Union, 
and China. This concludes with a chapter 
on “The changing balance of political 
forces in the Pacific and the possibilities 
of peaceful adjustment.” How far the 
Japanese and Chinese delegations were able 
to agree upon fundamentals is illustrated by 
quotations which end the chapter on China 
(pp. 179-80). 

A Nipponese member said in part: 
“There is a feeling that present conditions 
in China are due to Imperialistic Japanese 
policy. This disregards history. There 
are faults on both sides, . . . I feel that re- 
lations should be dealt with peaceably by 
the Japanese and Chinese governments. 
The Japanese nation is a very peaceful na- 
tion, and would solve all questions by peace- 
ful means. ... When the outside world 
talks as if Japan were a moral sinner there 
is danger that Japan will fight. I don’t 
want that to happen. In my opinion, 
all other powers should leave Japan and 
China alone and encourage both parties 
to an agreement beneficent to both 
parties... .” 

A Chinese summarized the problem as 
follows: “As long as the two following feel- 
ings are held by the Chinese people, Japan 
can do little to aid China. The first of 
these is the feeling that Japan has terri- 
torial designs upon China. The second is 
the feeling that Japan wishes to take all she 
can, but in reality give China nothing. 
Until Japan can convince China that she 
does not have such designs, there can be 
no program of mutual aid between the two 
nations. Until the Chinese are convinced 
that the Japanese do not have designs, any 
action on Japan’s part will be met by re- 
sistance on the part of China.” 

¢ Less than eleven months after the deliv- 
ery of these statements the failure of the 
Japanese to convince the Chinese that the 
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latter had misread history and that Nip- 
ponese motives were indeed purely unsel- 
fish had resulted in an “incident” which 
led the Chinese to fall back upon the solu- 
tion of their difficulties foreshadowed in the 
remarks of their representative at the I.P.R. 
Conference. 

Second only in interest, and perhaps not 
second in importance, to Part J, is Part IT 
of the proceedings, which includes six care- 
fully integrated documents dealing with 
“Trade and trade rivalry between the 
United States and Japan” (William W. 
Lockwood, Jr.); “Factors affecting the re- 
cent industrial development of Japan” 
(K. Takahashi); “The resources and eco- 
nomic development of the Soviet Far East” 
(E. Rackhman, B. Vvedensky and others); 
“Recent developments in the Chinese Com- 
munist movement” (R. Otsuka. A parallel 
presentation of data by a Chinese on 
this subject would have been valuable); 
“The reconstruction movement in China” 
(George E. Taylor); “The working of dip- 
lomatic machinery in the Pacific” (Q. 
Wright). To the student of contemporary 
affairs in the Pacific and Far Eastern areas, 
each of these papers is almost—and in some 
cases more than—worth the price of the 
volume. Part III of the volume is com- 
posed of appendixes. 

For those acquainted with the earlier vol- 
umes of this series it may be remarked that 
the one under consideration is fully up to 
the standard; those unacquainted with its 
forerunners are advised to make up for lost 
opportunities, not stopping short of the 
1936 volume. 

Harrer Farnsworta MacNarr 

University of Chicago. 


MacKenzie, Norman (Ed.). The Legal 
Status of Aliens in Pacific Countries. 
Pp. xii, 374. New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1937. $7.00. 


This definitive study of law and admin- 
istrative practice in the treatment of aliens 
in eleven countries on the Pacific Rim (in- 
cluding the U.S.S.R.) will long remain the 
standard sourcebook on this intricate and 
dynamic factor in international relations. 
Written by experts in each of the different 
countries, it covers not only domestic legis- 
Jation and administration, but also the ju- 


dicial interpretations within which the law 
and its application operate. The result is 
an invaluable digest and interpretation of 
the legal status of aliens in an area where 
racial discriminations are most acute. 

The study, initiated by the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, traces, first, the historical 
evolution of immigration laws and their ad- 
ministrative operation. Problems of nat- 
uralization, exclusion and deportation, and 
the legal rights of resident foreigners are 
illustrated from the findings and policies of 
the immigration and naturalization authori- 
ties and from the court decisions in contro- 
versial cases. The many special questions 
regarding alienage and nationality arising 
out of the mandates system in the Pacific 
islands and extraterritoriality in China are 
treated by authorities on the spot. The 
divergent policies pursued by the United 
States, Great Britain, France, the Nether- 
lands, and Japan are brought into sharp re- 
hef in the studies of their separate colonial 
areas. 

In a separate chapter on the United 
States, Professor Joseph P. Chamberlain of 
Columbia analyzes not only the important 
aspects of national legislation and adminis- 
tration but also the peculiar difficulties aris- 
ing out of our federal system involving dis- 
criminatory state and local legislation. His 
study is the best brief account of the prob- 
lem available. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations does 
not yet include any of the Latin American 
countries. It would be interesting, how- 
ever, to have this study of the status of 
aliens extended to Central and South 
America, where many important changes 
of policy have taken place since 1920. As 
it stands, it is a most significant contribu- 
tion to the comparative study of a complex 
problem still in a highly unstable equilib- 
rium, 

Punes BRADLEY 

Amherst College 


Forde, C. Daryıı. Habitat, Economy 
and Society. 2nd Ed. Pp. xv, 500. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1987. 
$4.00. 


This is the second edition—identical with 
the first save for minor corrections of the 
original text—of a volume published in 
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1934. The author is a British ethnologist 
of distinction who holds the post of pro- 
fessor of geography and ethnology at the 
University of Wales. 

The book is intended for the general 
reader and the university freshman and 
sophomore, as an introduction to the study 
of the “human geography” of non-Euro- 
pean primitive peoples. It consists of sev- 
enteen chapters, each of which is devoted 
to the description of the ethnology and the 
physical environment of one such people. 
The seventeen chapters are divided into 
groups—for food gatherers, cultivators, and 
pastoral peoples. Six final chapters are de- 
voted to a survey of the history of culti- 
vated plants and domestic animals. 

There are more than a hundred excel- 
lently chosen line-drawing illustrations of 
technological elements of the culture of the 
various peoples described; and a well-se- 
lected bibliography several pages in Jength. 

The author, having in mind the limita- 
tions of the public for whom the book is 
written, does not enter into any discussion 
of the problems of interrelaiionships of 
physical environment and culture, or a 
critique of method in the investigation of 
this. What he has attempted to do, how- 
ever, has been done excellently, and the 
book is highly recommended by the re- 
viewer to those for whom the material rep- 
resents something novel. 


. W. C. MacLrop 
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TAYLOR, Grirrirs. Environment and Na- 
tion. Pp. 671, Chicago: Univ. of Chi- 
cago Press, 1936. $4.00. 


This volume is the second of a trilogy 
dealing with one of the border fields of 
knowledge, where history, ethnology, geol- 
ogy, and geography meet; and in particu- 
lar, with the effect of physical environment 
upon human culture. In this work the na- 
tion is the unit of reference, and the large 
question of environmental effects upon cul- 
ture is examined in terms of the develop- 
ment of the separate nations. The writer 
limits his perspective to the nations of Eu- 
rope, since the historiography of that con- 
tinent alone is sufficiently developed to 
permit an accurate testing of the author’s 
views. 
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Professor Taylor first discusses the physi- 
eal factors in European history, then the 
cultural factors, and finally, at greater 
length, the development of the separate 
states m the light of the influence each set 
of factors has had upon national growth. 
He has little patience with the influence of 
personality upon the destiny of nations. 
Possibly for this reason he is somewhat 
forgetful of the rôle of ideas, which some- 
times linger longer than their progenitors. 
One gathers that the destiny of each na- 
tion is circumscribed by limitations that 
are inherent in the physical stage upon 
which the national drama has been enacted. 
This view is supported by ample evidence 
in the first chapters, where superhuman 
controls such as natural resources, topog- 
raphy, climate, soils, and vegetation are 
examined. l 

In his consideration of cultural factors 
the writer discusses the influence of race, 
language, migrations, cultural diffusion, and 
religion upon nationhood. He patiently 
explains and illustrates the nature of each 
of these factors, and clears up the confu- 
sion that is current regarding the criteria 
of racial differentiation. Race is a negli- 
gible factor in Europe, if the term is rightly 
understood, and race prejudice there “is a 
condition of social friction based upon 
ethnological ignorance.” 

Professor Taylor, in order to enable the 
reader to follow his generalizations, has 
introduced several hundred sketch maps of 
various types. Many of them, such as 
space-time charts and block diagrams, are 
unique in making possible a visible repre- 
sentation of correlations between physical 
phenomena on the one hand and cultural 
on the other. As aids in the presentation 
of material they are praiseworthy, and-do 
call attention to factors frequently neg- 
lected. On the other hand, too much 
should not be claimed for such charts, or, 
indeed, for the generalizations that support 
them. Every attempt to graph human his- 
tory is a compromise in favor of simplicity, 
whereas social behavior is most complex, 
even within the limits of the controls which 
preoccupy the author. 

‘Professor Taylor is an earnest advocate 
of a “World at Peace.” He would destroy 
the prejudices that impose barriers among 
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nations by exposing the sham and the ig- 
norance supporting them. More power to 
him! It is in pleading that each nation ac- 
cept its place in the world’s “Order of 
Precedence” that he will encounter difficul- 
ties. The nations will continue to main- 
tain their legal fiction of equality. On the 
scientific side, the criteria supporting the 
“Order of Precedence” will be challenged. 
Quantitative correlations of physical and 
cultural data leave untouched many fac- 
tors motivating nations and the men who 
watch over their destinies. 
JOHN POMFRET 
Vanderbilt University. 


Lixprota, Hsartmar. Iceland. Pp. x, 
234. Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 
1937. $3.50. 


This study of the people and the culture 
of Iceland is a sensible compromise be- 
tween keen observation and sound scholar- 
ship on one hand, and popular appeal on 
the other. The author is a professor of 
Scandinavian languages at the University 
of Gothenburg. Readers who have some 
knowledge of the ancient classical sagas 
and poetry of Iceland, and who have 
longed to obtain some fundamental in- 
formation about modern Icelandic art, 
language, and literature, will find a 
reliable, interesting guide in Lindroth’s 
. book. 

The original Swedish publication, Island: 
Motsatsernas 6, appeared in Stockholm 
in 1930, the year of the millennial cele- 
bration in Iceland, and although this trans- 
lation of it is not in the ordinary sense a new 
work, an attempt has been made in the 
American edition to bring the essential 
facts and figures up to date, whenever pos- 
sible. A number of illustrations, not found 
in the original, have been included. The 
bibliography, adapted to the interests es- 
pecially of American readers, is the most up 
to date. 

A work of this kind can always be criti- 
cized for not including this or that aspect 
of national life. The reviewer, for instance, 
would like to find here a chapter on emi- 
gration. But that does not prevent the 
book from being a very effective presenta- 
tion of the life of a little-known country. 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
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must be congratulated for making its publi- 
cation possible. 
J. S. Roucex 
New York University. 


Manewicx, R. B. Immigration into East- 
ern Australia 1788-1851. Pp. xu, 270. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1937. $3.50. 


This is a very detailed and thorough in- 
vestigation of immigration into New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, very fully 
documented and with an exhaustive bibliog- 
raphy. The transportation of convicts 
and the movement of unassisted immi- 
grants are omitted save in so far as they 
impinged upon the problems of assisted 
immigration. The book is of great value 
to all who are interested in population prob- 
lems, since it deals with the first great at- 
tempt at government-assisted immigration 
on a large scale. The methods employed to 
recruit suitable immigrants were frequent- 
ly altered in the light of the experience 
accumulated, and a careful study is made ` 
of each phase. In so involved and detailed 
an investigation it would have been easy 
not to see the wood for the trees; but Mr. 
Madgwick has followed each change of pol- 
icy by a clear and critical discussion of the 
trends of development. He is very impar- 
tial in his discussions of the Australian com- 
plaints of the quality of the immigrants and 
the Colonial Office’s defense of its methods 
of selection. 

The Australian complaints were justified 
to the extent that Poor Law authorities and 
charitable institutions exerted strong and 
occasionally successful pressure upon the 
Colonial Office to transfer their least prom- 
ising material to Australia. Attempts to 
investigate the suitability of proposed im- 
migrants were sometimes defeated by the 
readiness of local authorities to provide bad 
characters with certificates of respectability 
in order to lessen the burden upon local 
rates. ‘This, however, applied only to a 
minority. The fundamental cause of Aus- 
tralians’ complaints was that they refused 
to recognize that they demanded the impos- 
sible. Their requirement was agricultural 
laborers and shepherds of the best type; 
they wanted only a very limited number of 
artisans or tradesmen. Great Britain, 
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however, was so predominantly mdustrial 
that the supply of farm laborers was lim- 
ited, and the best of these rarely wished to 
emigrate. A great part of the assisted im- 
migrants were necessarily village artisans 
or townsmen. ‘They tended to be those 
who had been least successful in Great 
Britain, and whose physique and desire to 
work had been weakened by a long period 
of unemployment. The Colonial Office 
seems on the whole to have been justified in 
its contention that it recruited not the best 
material but the best obtainable. 
Lennox A. Murs 
University of Minnesota 


Duncan, W.G. K., and C. V. Janes (Eds.). 


The Future of Immigration into Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. Sydney: Angus 
& Robinson Ltd., 1937. 


Beginning in 1933, the Australian Insti- 
tute of Political Science has published the 
papers delivered at its annual meetings. 
In order, the topics discussed have been 
Australian constitutional questions, plan- 
ning, politics, education, and immigration. 
In 1938 the topic will be foreign policy. 
The volumes form the most interesting and 
valuable indices to Australian opinion on 
the topics named available to foreign read- 
ers, not only because they give permanent 
form to speeches that might otherwise exist 
only in press summaries, but also because it 
is the practice to summarize the discus- 
sions they evoke at the meetings and in- 
clude the summary at the end of each talk. 
The discussions let one know what the 
right and the left, and also critical represen- 
tatives of the center, are thinking. 

The 1937 volume, named above, is given 
solidity and increased importance by the 
inclusion of papers delivered at the 1937 
meeting of the Australian and New Zealand 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence. Taken as a whole, the volume is 
more valuable for the conflicts of opinion it 
reveals than for precipitating ideas to 
which all hands give agreement. As 
W. G. K. Duncan points out in his sum- 
mary and introduction, the basic conflict is 
between the impractical and highly theoret- 
ical but powerful and influential business 
men, and the practical but powerless schol- 
ars who know the world we face today. 


The business theoreticians are once more 
pressing for the resumption of assisted and 
unassisted large-scale immigration into 
Australia and New Zealand—for the re- 
sumption of a pattern of development char- 
acteristic of the nineteenth century. The 
scholars are interested in demonstrating 
how futile it is to expect such a movement 
to succeed, if indeed it can be got under 
way, while the world is in its present state. 
The scholars are announcing the end of an 
era and calling for a redefinition of princi- 
ples; the business men are identifying a 
dubious recovery with the return of condi- 
tions definitely past and dead. 

The American reader will find this book 
extraordinarily interesting because it so in- 
sistently presents the population problem 
in reverse, so to speak. It is not over- 
population that agitates Australia and New 
Zealand, but alleged underpopulation. 

Of the papers, those by H. Burton (on 
immigration policies since the war) , A. G. B. 
Fisher, W. B. Reddaway, and S. M. Wad- 
ham best present the case of the scholars, 
while those by Latham Whithall and Sir 
Philip Goldfinch present that of the busi- 
ness men. Sir Herbert Gepp stands on 
middle ground. 

In political terms, it is interesting to note 
that the conservative politicians are pre- 
senting a ludicrously half-hearted scheme 
for assisted immigration, indicating a par- 
alyzing skepticism, while labor opposes 
government action in the field. Labor is 
closer to the scholars than the conserva- 
tives, though its reasons, set out in the 
discussion, are different. 

C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 

Sydney, Australia 


Wrong, Grorce M. The Canadians. Pp. 
vili, 455, New York: Macmillan Co., 
1938. $3.50. 


A history of Canada must be written 
from three points of view. In addition to 
telling the story of the evolution of the 
present-day Dominion of Canada from its 
earliest French beginnings, it is necessary 
to stress the relations of Canada with her 
great southern neighbor, and the rôle Can- 
ada has played in the transformation of the 
British Empire into a commonwealth of 
free and equal nations. Professor Wrong’s 
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volume emphasizes these various phases in 
Canadian development. His book is in- 
tended “for the general reader” and has 
been written “to be read,” and not for use 
asa textbook. Herein lies both its strength 
and its weakness. 

Professor Wrong, “the dean of Canadian 
historians,” writes in an interesting fashion, 
out of the richness of long years of reading 
and research, and he has enlivened his nar- 
rative with many details that would have 
to be omitted from a compactly organized 
textbook. He is at his best in the chapters 
dealing with the period before 1783—a 
period in which he has worked intensively 
and in which he has produced several credit- 
able volumes. The later period has been 
treated with much less detail, and his many 
references to the history of the American 
Republic reveal that Professor Wrong is 
not altogether sure of some of the details 
of United States history. The close stu- 
dent of Canadian affairs will be especially 
disappointed by many omissions in the late 
chapters, and by the failure in some cases 
to give enough discussion to make signifi- 
cant issues really stand out clearly to the 

“general reader.” 

My chief PEN, with the author 
arises from the distribution of emphasis. 
I realize that Professor Wrong has fol- 
lowed the traditional method of practically 
all his Canadian colleagues, namely, that 
of spending most of their time on the ro- 
mance of colonial beginnings, and then dis- 
posing of the period since the union, or 
confederation, in a hop, skip, and jump of 
a few pages. In this volume nearly two 
hundred pages are devoted to the period 
before 1763, and half of the book carries 
the story to the American Revolution. 
Nearly forty pages are given to Champlain’s 
career. In the end, there are fewer than 
fifty pages left for the narrative covering 
the last seventy years. This seems to me 
to give an emphasis that cannot be very 
useful either to Canadians or to that great 
body of potential readers in the United 
States who remain totally ignorant of their 
northern neighbor, and who ought to under- 
stand in some detail the Canada of the last 
seventy-five or hundred years. 

CARL WITTKE 

Oberlin College 
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Ware, Norman d., and H. A. Logan. La- 


bor in Canadian-American Relations. 
Pp. xxxvii, 212. New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press, 1937. $3.75. 


For all their years of peaceful joint occu- 
pation of this continent, Americans have 
little understanding of the Canadians. As 
a recent writer observed, the most arresting 
quality in the relations of the two peoples is 
the “slight extent to which Canada is under- 
stood by her great neighbor.” The present 
book has been written to help repair this 
deficiency—one of a series of studies on 
various aspects of the subject prepared by 
scholars under the direction of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 

Following an ambitious introduction by 
the editor, Mr. Innis, the book divides into ` 
two sections. In Part I Mr. Ware presents 
a short history of the interplay between 
the labor movements of the two countries. 
In Part IE Mr. Logan analyzes the compara- 
tive labor costs in manufacturing in Canada 
and the United States, and the relative 
material well-being of the workers. 

Mr. Ware is well known for the clarity 
and vividness of his style and the flashes of 
authentic interpretation that frequently 
mark his writing on Jabor history. His un- 
orthodox and keen diagnosis of the Knights 
of Labor in an earlier book revealed these 
virtues and placed students unforgettably 
in his debt. These qualities he manifests 
in the present study, as he shuttles from 
Canada to the United States and back to 
Canada, marking the similarities and the 
differences over time in the labor move- 
ments of the two countries. The most re- 
cent thirty years of course are the most 
interesting and significant, following the 
1902 expulsion from the Canadian Trades 
and Labor Congress (American Federation 
of Labor) of all but the Federation unions. 
Thereafter the nationalist sentiment found 
expression in the Canadian Federation of 
Labor, much later incorporated in the All- 
Canadian Congress. The Church influence 
created an instrument for the protection of 
French Canadian culture in the Confedera- 
tion of Catholic Workers (Quebec). “Can- 
adian Socialism,” pleading the precedence 
of the rights of human beings over those of 
property (while, oddly, directing its appeal 
to property holders—the farmers), organ- 
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ized in 1982 the Codperative Common- 
wealth Federation. Finally, the Commit- 
tee for Industrial Organization invaded 
Canadian territory. These events are 
given enough attention to excite but not to 
satisfy. The seventy-five pages allowed 
Mr. Ware were simply insufficient. It is to 
be hoped that he will return to this subject 
presently and give us a more ample volume. 

Mr. Logan’s contribution is so different in 
subject matter that one wonders why he 
and Mr. Ware should have been compressed 
between the covers of the same book. Us- 
ing the statistical material provided by the 
governmental departments of the United 
States and Canada and additional data 
gathered by questionnaire and personal 


' visits to business men, he has computed the 


comparative productivity of labor of the 
two countries relative to labor time and 
wage outlay-—this for manufecturing as a 
whole, and in particular for boots and 
shoes, sugar-cane refining, agricultural im- 
plements, and motor cars. He has calcu- 
lated indices on the cost of living for work- 
ers in the two countries, and with their aid 
translated annual money incomes into real 
incomes. The conclusions from these un- 
dertakings are too numerous to suggest ‘in 
detail here. Important among them are 
the claims that general Jabor productivity 
in the United States has exceeded that of 
Canada sufficiently to support a wage dif- 
ferential of 23 to 25 per cent during the 
past thirty-five years; that the superiority 
in physical productivity of labor rests “in 
the workers’ association with larger equip- 
ment and its more regular and fuller use 
through the advantage of a great home 
market with its concentrated purchasing 
power”; that superior productivity in terms 
of value added in manufacture has been cut 
greatly by the strong tariff protection given 
industry by the Canadian Government; 
that monopolistic competition has been en- 
couraged by this government policy; that 
real wages in the United States exceeded 
those of Canada by 20 to 32 per cent in the 
1920’s and by perhaps 11 per cent in 1933; 
that this is due in part to the higher prices 
of manufactured goods prevailing in Can- 
ada; that the higher the standard of living, 
the greater is the advantage of the populous 
nation. There are many other observa- 


tions of importance meriting the attention 
of the economist and sociologist. 

It is bromidic to remark that this field of 
international comparisons bristles with 
difficulties as to statistical data and meth- 
ods. Mr. Logan has retained throughout 
a tentativeness of judgment and a respect 
for the limitations placed upon him by the 
data, which enhance the validity of his 
work. His exposition is clear and orderly. 

Short bibhographies and a good index 
have been provided. 

J. RAYMOND WALSH 

Harvard University 


Curtis, Lione,. Civitas Dei. Vol. I, pp. 
xxiii, 297, $4.25; Vol. I, pp. xliii, 557, 
$3.00; Vol. LU, pp. xi, 131, $1.75. Lon- 
don: Macmillan Co., 1937. 


Mr. Lionel Curtis is one of that distin- 
guished company of English scholars and 
statesmen who have made The Round 
Table and Chatham House synonymous 
with intelligence and good will in the study 
of world affairs. His earlier books on The 
Capital Question of China, Dyarchy, and 
The Prevention of War were, as their titles 
indicate, more or less special studies of 
particular problems. The three volumes 
comprising the present work represent an 
attempt to discover a guiding principle in 
public affairs through a comprehensive ex- 
amination of the history of Western civiliza- 
tion. The book is majestically conceived, 
and in reading it one feels not only the 
mighty sweep of historic forces but also the 
impelling power of a first-rate mind as it 
conscientiously seeks for an answer to the 
riddle of man and his universe. 

“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God, .. . 
and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” This rule from the Sermon on the 
Mount expresses the author’s underlying 
purpose. In his quest for the Kingdom of 
God Mr. Curtis is led to consider the 
genesis of the state and its evolution from 
primitive nomadic forms of prehistoric 
times to the democratic and totalitarian 
societies of today. In Volume I, the his- 
tories of India and China, of the Jews, the 
Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans, pass 
in review in an effort to set forth their re- 
spective contributions to Western cultural 
development. Volume II attempts to de- 
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pict the contemporary state of public affairs 
in the light of world history since the Mid- 
dle Ages. One will find here brief accounts 
of the rise of the Mongol Empire, the im- 
pact of China on Europe, the Islamic chal- 
lenge to Western Christendom, the state of 
society in medieval Europe, the age of ex- 
ploration and expansion, the causes and 
consequences of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, the growth of nationalism and im- 
perialism, the world struggle for power, the 
collapse of collective security, and “Democ- 
racy, Bolshevism and Fascism in Conflict.” 

To cover so vast a field within the com- 
paratively small space of two not lengthy 
volumes requires not only industry and in- 
telligence but also an almost intuitive capa- 
city for distinguishing the truly significant 
from the trivial. Perhaps the most serious 
weakness of these volumes is the author’s 
failure to make this distinction. The fault 
is not so much in what is omitted as in the 
inclusion of data which, however interest- 
ing, are of doubtful relevancy. It should, 
however, be said at once that Mr. Curtis 
does not claim to be a trained historian and 
is, 1f anything, excessively modest in ap- 
praising his own efforts at historical syn- 
thesis. “Trained historians,” he writes, 
“would fray their tempers and waste their 
time ... by reading this amateur compila- 
tion. . . . [But] if trained historians should 
perchance be moved by reading this book 
to do with their knowledge what I have 
been led to attempt from the depths of my 
ignorance—to say how they think the past, 
as a whole, has produced the present, they 
would render a still greater service to the 
statesmen who are trying to mold the fu- 
ture.” 

It is only fair to say, too, that for Mr. 
Curtis the historical material, although it 
bulks large, is merely incidental to his cen- 
tral theme. The book is valuable not as a 
contribution to historical literature but as 
a statement of the Weltanschauung of a 
most fertile and creative mind. Through- 
out the entire work the author insists that 
social theory and practice can be under- 
stood only in the light of the moral, ethical, 
and religious ideas that give meaning and 
direction to life. This does not mean that 
he is indifferent to such material factors as 
geography, climate, economic resources, and 
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so forth. For those who wish to be fed 
solely on such facts, there is nourishment 
here and to spare. But Mr. Curtis knows, 
what lesser men often ignore, that society 
is held together not only by facts but by 
faith—faith in some principle and/or goal 
of human action in accordance with which 
men can shape their lives. He believes, as 
G. K. Chesterton once said, that the “most 
important thing about any man (or group 
of men) is his (or their) view of the Uni- 
verse.” 

For Mr. Curtis, this guiding principle is 
to be found in the essentially Christian doc- 
trine of the infinite value of human person- 
ality. “Iam, therefore, led to suppose,” he 
says, “that the final reality behind the uni- 
verse is personality carried to its highest 
degree, expanded to an infinite power.” 
Only in the democratic commonwealth can 
the realization of this goal be assured, and 
only in a world organized on the same prin- 
ciple can mankind find happiness, virtue, 
and peace. 

Mr. Curtis sees in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, and more particularly in 
New Zealand, the nearest approach to the 
application of these principles in actual 
practice. There is considerable truth in 
another reviewer’s comment that “Mr. 
Lionel Curtis might be summed up as hold- 
ing that the New Testament is essentially 
the prologue to the Statute of Westmin- 
ster.” 

The book abounds in political maxims. 
For example: “The first question to be 
asked about any system of government is 
not whether it represents the will of the 
people governed, but whether it is compe- 
tent to meet their essential needs.” (But) 
“history shows that good government can- 
not continue unless it is moving towards 
self-government.” Later on we read that 
“the quality which enables a people to gov- 
ern themselves is not the instinct of men 
to insist on their own interests, but the 
instinct, weaker in some, but stronger in 
others, which enables them to put the public 
interest before their own. It is in fact the 
moral sense which alone differentiates men 
from animals... .” And finally, “If once 
we allow ourselves to think of a world 
commonwealth as the goal of human en- 
deavor, we shall find that our minds are 
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equipped with a standard which helps us 
to judge what ought to be done in the pol- 
itics of a village no less than in those of 
the greater world.” 

One need not impute insincerity or con- 
scious rationalization to Mr. Curtis to point 
out that all these maxims are quite com- 
patible with the principle of British Im- 
perial Organization in India and the Sudan, 
no less than in Canada and New Zealand. 
Can it be that the British Empire is but the 
dim and imperfect pattern of the final 
Kingdom of God? 

Perer H. Oprgarp 

Ohio State University 


Harvarp ‘TERCENTENARY PUBLICATION. 
Independence, Convergence, and Borrow- 
ing in Institutions, Thought, and Art. 
Pp. x, 272. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1937. $3.00. 


What is very important is that this turgid 
title covers three symposia of the Harvard 
Tercentenary Conference of Arts and Sci- 
ence, 1936, and thereby shows an interest 
in this controversial field of history which 
seemingly has no name, and attests to the 
necessity of extending the bourds of knowl- 
edge within the general study of the na- 
tional, racial, or polymorphic migrations of 
experience. 

This cautious volume draws upon many 
disciplines: a prehistoric archeologist intro- 
duces the subject; a botanist is hard upon 
the diffusionists who maintain that culture 
originated in one place and spread. No 
one should cavil at the rich but sometimes 
uneven fare. The three sections center 
about Europe and the Near East, the Mid- 
dle Ages, and the East and West. 

Diffusion means to V. Gordan Childe the 
pooling of ideas, and in his brilliant intro- 
duction he stresses the significance of diffu- 
sion as a factor in promoting progress. 
Rostovtzeff discusses the motive of the fly- 
ing gallop in Parthian art; “borrowing is 
the easiest form of explanation, and the 
favorite with historians,” but the simplest 
way, he finds, is not always the best. Leo- 
pold Wenger in “Ancient Legal History” 
proposes that “the study of Roman Law is 
no longer to be isolated from the study of 
other laws of antiquity.” He adds, “It is a 
question whether parallelisms in the history 


of diverse laws can be sufficiently cleared 
up by Bastian’s doctrine, that the same 
economic or spiritual conditions produce the 
same institutions.” René Maunier’s “La 
diffusion du droit frangais en Algérie” 
should interest this journal, particularly 
his conclusion, “Colonisation, c’est éduca- 
tion par législation.” Contemporary dis- 
turbances make Etienne Gilson’s “Medieval 
Universalism and Its Present Value” a 
spirited challenge; to him, medieval culture 
and thought was non-national, non-racial in 
character, and held to the fundamental con- 
dition, “truth is universal in its own right.” 

The Japanese discussion of East-West 
relations, emphasizing the relatively weak 
rôle played by articulate reasoning in cul- 
tural movements, is a valuable impression 
rather than an addition to the subject. Hu 
Shih’s “The Indianization of China” offers 
more hints to the student, posing the prob- 
lems whether or not alien culture comes in 
single or isolated items, and whether it is 
universally valid to say “great waves of 
religious fanaticism have been the usual 
historical occasions of large-scale cultural 
borrowings.” 

How invigorating it would have been for 
Harvard to have dared to discuss the sub- 
ject as related to more modern history! 

Ricwarp H. HENDEL 

University of Pennsylvania 


Linn, ANDREW W. An Island Community. 
Pp. xxii, 337. Chicago: Univ. of Chi- 
cago Press, 1938. $3.00. 

This volume may well be called “The 
Unfolding of Hawaii.” The author with a 
comparatively few but significant strokes 
presents a moving picture of the “Cross- 
roads of the Pacific” from its simple stone- 
age civilization up to the point where the 
metropolis of Honolulu has developed as 
the instrumentality which integrates the 
life of the islands into the capitalistic econ- 
omy of the United States. It is the story 
of undermining the native Hawaiians’ 
small-scale subsistence agriculture through 
the invasion of trade that prepared the way 
for the plantation system under which two 
main crops, sugar and pineapples, are pro- 
duced for the world market. On first 
thought this unfoldment may appear to be 
something unique, but in its main features 
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it repeats the cycle of cultural changes 
which other groups, on the frontiers of 
European expansion, have followed. Be- 
cause of the geographical situation, Hawaii 
passed through the cycle in a shorter time 
than did continental United States and 
several other regions. 

The author makes it evident that land 
utilization is the common denominator 
which underlies all other factors in Hawait’s 
life. One cannot study race relations, la- 
bor problems, or the industrial organiza- 
tion, apart from the soil of the islands. 
The story of the land in Hawaii brings into 
focus the vital importance of a land policy 
in the life of an area or a nation. 

The chapter headings indicate the scope 
of the study. They are: Hawaii’s Chang- 
ing Position, The Native on the Land, Land 
Alienation, New Uses of Land, Biological 
Competition and Survival, Stabilizing 
Hawaiis Population, The Invasion of 
Trade, The Plantation and Capital Invest- 
ment, The Frontier and the Labor Cycle, 
The Plantation and Labor Control, Occu- 
pational Succession, The Maturation of 
Island Civilization, and An Island Com- 
monwealth, 

The book has 2 number of tables and 
significant charts. The graph giving the 
age and sex distribution of ten racial groups 
i Hawaii, 1910, 1920, and 1930, to select 
but one, tells much about the life and prob- 
lems in the Territory. The pyramids indi- 
cate a trend toward stabilization of the 
population. 

The insularity and the smallness of the 
area have made it possible to view this 
human experiment in its various aspects 
almost under controlled Jaboratory condi- 
tions. Because of this, the various factors 
in the situation could be isolated and ob- 
served with a degree of accuracy that is 
higher than usual in studies of larger popu- 
lations. The author has applied the tools 
of human ecology to this mid-ocean sample 
and has shown how attitudes of racial 
groups toward one another are revealed 
through spatial relations. 

This volume is more than a book on 
Hawaii—it goes far beyond the presenta- 
tion of data which are unique in the islands 
and of interest to tourists and globe-trot- 
ters. While it is the story of Hawaii, it has 
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a far wider significance—it is a chapter m 
the history of civilization and throws light 
on other situations in various areas. The 
book should be of interest to a considerable 
range of readers and students in addition to 
the sociologists and the economists. It is 
readable, interesting, and revealing. 
Wiriura C, SMITH 
Linfield College 


Junex, Oscar WaLpoemar. Isolated Com- 
munities. Pp. xxiv, 131. New York: 
American Book Co., Inc., 1937. $2.50. 


Every time a study comes to hand pre- 
pared by one with a trained technique and 
a competent viewpoint, it is a pleasure to 
welcome its appearance and to give it the 
attention it deserves. The book at hand is 
not one on the outskirts of merit. It pos- 
sesses high qualifications as a real ecological 
study of the neglected communities of 
stranded Europeans on the coasts of Lab- 
rador. The isolated fishing communities of 
this barren littoral provide another example 
of people of a higher civilization moving 
into an area and taking over certain prac- 
tices and techniques previously evolved by 
a native culture adjusted to that environ- 
ment. The book shows that the Blanc 
Sablon culture has not become so well ad- 
justed to environment as the preceding 
Indian and Eskimo cultures—that its reli- 
gious life is less rich and varied. It throws 
into relief the limiting factors of severe 
environment which seemingly hold for 
“folk” as well as for more primitive levels. 
Its status has evidently suffered from the 
difficulty and impossibility of farming, the 
scarcity of wood, and dietary insufficiency, 
to a greater degree than was the case of the 
native peoples before the depletion of the 
game and their subsequent decline. 

Junek’s analysis of marriage conditions 
affords material for another angle of consid- 
eration. The extensive blending of the. 
white population with the remnants of the 
extirpated Eskimo has caused introduction 
of economic traits from the latter: but 
practically nothing can be pointed out to 
indicate a similar interaction between the 
fishing communities and the Indians. It is 
noteworthy that no correspondence is ob- 
servable between the local white economic 
pattern and the annual cycle of food-seek- 
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ing of the Montaignais. It would be inter- 


esting to be told more in detail about the 


hunting and trapping practices of the white 
Labradorites, but I venture to say that few 
of these practices and beliefs would be at- 
tributable to borrowing from the Montaig- 
nais. 

Junek’s volume will command recognition 
as a background for future work in ethnol- 
ogy done among both Indian and Eskimo 
of the Labrador coast. ‘It is a bit unfortu- 
nate, however, that a good book like this 
one, which probes the elements of con- 
struction in the formation of new outpost 
communities of Europeans, will have to re- 
main obscure as far as the data-seeking 
public is concerned, through being issued 
in a scientific series not ordinarily within 
the ken of many who hold administrative 
positions and who need it most. 

F. G. Speck 


University of Pennsylvania 


WiiLumson, Rosert W. Religion and 
Social Organization in Central Polynesia. 
Pp. xxxi, 340. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1987. $9.00. 


The name of Robert W. Williamson is 
familiar to all students of Polynesian cul- 
ture, and his passing has been universally 
lamented. He combined an amazing erudi- 
tion with indefatigable energy and an in- 
finite attention to detail. In two massive 
publications—the three-volume Social and 
Political Systems of Central Poiynesia and 
the two-volume Religious and Cosmie Be- 
liefs in Central Polynesia-—he brought to- 
gether practically all the data on these 
subjects which had been published prior to 
the World War. Although not all ethnol- 
ogists may agree with his interpretations of 
this material, he performed a great service 
to science by bringing some order into the 
chaos of Polynesian literature. His books 
remain as monuments to a great scholar of 
the old school, one whose like we may not 
see again. 

The present volume is designed as a con- 
tinuation of the earlier Religious and Cos- 
mic Beliefs. It consists of two rather 
clearly differentiated parts. The first of 
these has been compiled from hitherto un- 
published notes and manuscripts in various 
stages of completion, and the editor is to 


be complimented on the skill with which he 
has arranged this material and expanded it 
by reference to the results of recent investi- 
gations while at the same time retaining 
the quality of Mr. Williamson’s writing. 
There is the familiar mass of factual ma- 
terial with elaborate references and com- 
parisons. The second part of the book will, 
however, appear much less familiar to those 
accustomed to Mr. Williamson’s style and 
approach. “In order to bring this work in 
line with modern tendencies in social an- 
thropology,” the editor has attempted an 
interpretation of the rôle of religion in 
Centra] Polynesia according to the tenets 
of functional anthropology. Some of this 
interpretative material has avowedly been 
drawn from the unpublished manuscripts, 
but it is unfortunate that the editor has 
given no indication of how much of it 1s his 
own and how much the work of the putative 
author of the entire book. To judge from 
Mr. Williamson’s previous works, the long 
statements of general functional theories 
and aims, which occupy at least a third of 
this section of the book, and the fulsome 
praise of various functional studies, many 
of which have no direct bearing on Poly- 
nesia, are editorial interpolations. Most of 
this material is already familiar to anthro- 
pologists, and its inclusion does not con- 
tribute greatly to the usefulness of the 
volume, The functional interpretations 
themselves appear sound, but there is no 
codrdinated picture of conditions in Cen- 
tral Polynesia—merely a series of studies 
of the interrelations of religion with par- 
ticular institutions in particular cultures. 
The main value of this work still lies in the 
factual material made available by Mr. 
Williamson’s researches. 
Rares LINTON 
University of Wisconsin 


Parsons, Taucorr. Structure of Social 
Action. Pp. xi, 817. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. Inc., 1937. $6.00. 


Since the title of Professor Parsons’ study 
is not sufficiently banal to be self-explana- 
tory, it should be mentioned that his sub- 
tjtle reads, “A Study in Social Theory with 
Special Reference to a Group of Recent 
European Writers.” The writers in ques- 
tion are Alfred Marshall, Pareto, Durkheim, 
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and Max Weber, and the study immediate- 
ly becomes required reading for all who are 
interested in them. ‘This, in spite of the 
fact that the author disclaims all intention 
of giving a thorough exposition of the social 
thought of his three sociologists and one 
economist, and proclaims his object to be 
“the single body of systematic theoretical 
reasoning” which he finds in all four, al- 
though reaching different stages and cast 
in different vocabularies. The agreement 
which they reach by a process of converg- 
ence is all the more remarkable because 
these thinkers of different nationalities had, 
apparently, no influence on one another. 

The words “social action” (close to 
Weber’s Handeln, which Parsons prefers to 
translate “action,” rather than the more 
usual “behavior”) point to the field of that 
agreement and to the field of the social 
sciences, which must, if they are to he fruit- 
ful, have a valid theory of social action. 

All of these outstanding theorists have 
found other frames of reference (utilitari- 
anism, positivism, idealism) imadequate, 
and have moved, more or less consciously, 
in a direction which Parsons calls that of 
voluntarism. Crudely, this means a theory 
in which the subjective categories of mo- 
tivation, values, ends, play a valid and 
important rôle. The particular field of 
sociology is that in which there is an inte- 
gration of values, for it “attempts to de- 
velop an analytical theory of social action 
systems in so far as these systems can be 
understood in terms of the property of 
common-value integration.” 

Many, including the reviewer, will find 
this delimitation unnecessarily narrow, and 
the implied criticism of prevalent methods 
not entirely justified, in spite of the fact 
that Durkheim’s treatment of ritual and 
morals, Weber’s of the spirit of capitalism, 
and so forth, point in this direction. For 
such readers the study will retain a high 
value for its judicious analysis of the fun- 
damental theories and the empirical inves- 
tigations of four great men. If one may be 
permitted a single objection to an imposing 
and difficult study, it would be to the effect 
that to make “the end a society should 
pursue” central in Pareto’s thinking is to 
find latent Utopianism in a most un- 
Utopian thinker. 
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There are other such specific criticisms 
that might be made, and one remarks un- 
easily a general tendency to assume that 
neither the authors discussed nor their prin- 
cipal commentators to date have under- 
stood their theories. Nevertheless, Profes- 
sor Parsons has labored mightily with a 
problem which in terms of his own thought 
is important because it tests a theory by 
comparing it with the facts, in this case 
facts as to the changes theory itself has 
undergone. 

W. Rex CRAWFORD 

University of Pennsylvania 


Kittoues, Hoas B. International Trade. 
Pp. xiv, 622. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1938. $4.00. 

Believing that there is “too little knowl- 
edge in this country of wisdom distilled 
from the ages of international economic 
intercourse,” the author of this book intends 
it “primarily for use as a text in liberal arts 
colleges,” but thinks that “if it finds a place 
in the libraries of statesmen... it will 
have served a doubly useful purpose.” His 
statement that “present-day problems of 
international economic relations are treated 
against a background compounded of his- 
tory, economic theory and factual informa- 
tion about the world’s population, its re- 
sources and its industries,” indicates its 
coverage. Its ambitious comprehensive- 
ness is one of its principal characteristics, 
and in some respects one of its virtues. So 
also is its apparent attempt at dispassionate 
and fairly realistic (if somewhat cautious) 
treatment of theoretical and controversial 
matters, even if this detachment is often 
attained by simply saying that some econ- 
omists believe this or believe that, with 
avoidance of expression of opinion by the 
author, 

The broad scope makes, perhaps unavoid- 
ably, for some difficulties in organization 
and balance, and, less unavoidably, for a 
superficiality which occasionally approaches 
inaccuracy. A few examples may be men- 
tioned. The chapter on “gains from inter- 
national trade and their division” deals 
briefly with the gains (under the familiar 
principle of comparative advantage), but 
does not far penetrate their division. The 
whole system of Imperial preference, es- 
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pecially in the periods before 1932, is inade- 
quately covered. After mentioning British 
prewar persistence in free trade, it is stated: 
“British colonies and dominions agitated 
from time to time for Imperial preference 
in the sale of raw materials in the English 
market, but the government in London was 
reluctant to make any engagements that 
would not permit British industry to pur- 
chase in the most advantageous markets.” 
(Then the Ottawa agreements are men- 
tioned.) This statement is true, but only 
half so. What of the widespread pre- 
Ottawa regime of colonial preferential rates 
for mother-country goods? Thisis a major 
omission. 

Although in an earlier chapter the dis- 
tinction is properly drawn (though by no 
means fully explored) between conditional 
and unconditional most-favored-nation 
clauses in commercial treaties, in the later 
(sketchy) discussion of the present Ameri- 
cán trade-agreements program it is said: 
“Inasmuch as the United States had most- 
favored-nation treaties with the leading 
commercial countries, every reduction of a 
tariff rate on a particular import good 
amounted, for all practical purposes, to a 
general tariff reduction on that particular 
good.” ‘This statement is inaccurate. It 
is true, of course, that the reductions have 
been generalized to all but a few (“black- 
list”) countries. But as those familiar 
with the subject are of course aware, many 
of the United States’ general commercial 
treaty commitments were not unconditional 
but conditional (e.g., those with the United 
Kingdom), so that, at the outset, in few 
cases were the generalizations obligatory. 
They were often gratuitous as a result of 
general policy, at least until the uncondi- 
tional clause in the new agreements came to 
be prevalent in the new structure. 

The treatment of some of the most essen- 
tial theoretical and practical aspects of in- 
ternational monetary relations is likewise 
unsatisfying, as in the matters of flexible 
exchange and stabilization fund operations, 
which are largely ignored. In the chapter 
on “monetary disturbances and price up- 
heavals,” the author remarks: “The more 
controversial aspects of the subject had 
best be left to monetary specialists.” But 
he proceeds to deal with some of them, 
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superficially. He apparently accepts un- 
critically the popular view that currency 
depreciation temporarily increases goods 
exports. True, he is somewhat cautious in 
stating the assumption, and he points to the 
evils of currency warfare. But on page 
419 he says: “For reasons similar to those 
explained with the British illustration, de- 
valuation of the dollar in 1933 tended, 
probably, to stimulate United States ex- 
ports and to retard imports.” (By 1937 
the figures could have been examined.) 
And on the last page he sets forth: “When 
a nation depreciates its currency it tends 
thereby to get, for a time, a larger share of 
world trade at the expense of other nations.” 
He does not carry the analysis of this time- 
worn dictum below the surface, nor, ap- 
parently, is he aware of significant statisti- 
cal studies, governmental and private, 
which fail to bear this out, and with writings 
which show why this need not occur. In- 
deed, the footnotes and the rather lengthy 
bibliography at the end of the book omit 
some of the most. important secondary 
surces and some of the most essential, 
familiar, and easily accessible government 
publications, examination of which would 
have illuminated some of the confusions 
mentioned above and other aspects of the 
field. 

A volume undertaking to cover such wide 
territory must not be expected to be ex- 
haustive, or, perhaps, expert. But even in 
the compass of six hundred pages, it should 
be reasonably thorough and reliable if it is 
to rush in where it would safely guide ele- 
mentary students or bring to statesmen 
wisdom distilled from the ages. 

Jonn DONALDSON 

Washington, D. C. 


Marrin, Rosert F. International Raw 
Commodity Price Control. Pp. xvi, 166. 
New York: National Industrial Conf. 
Board, Inc., 1937. $3.50. 


The body of this little book consists of 
nine chapters on cotton, wheat, sugar, 
coffee, rubber, silk, tea, copper, andtin. A 
scant dozen pages on each commodity 
briefly sketches the caréer of the restriction 
schemes. They present the oustanding 
facts compactly, yet readably. Though 
shorter by one third than J. W. F. Rowe’s 
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Markets and Men, this book deals with 
silk, tea, and copper, to which Mr. Rowe 
did viot devote separate chapters. Mr. 
Rowe’s discussion is deficient in price data; 
Dr. Martin has so many that most of them 
cannot be related to the discussion. For 
each commodity there are four to ten 
charts, At the least we have: (1) prices 
in four countries graphed in the respective 
currencies with adjustments to eliminate 
changes in the price indices of the respective 
countries; (2) the same prices in American 
currency adjusted to the American index; 
(3) the seesaw of stocks and prices; (4) 
“Prices, per cent above or below exact in- 
verse and proportional relationship to 
world stocks; stocks adjusted for seasonal 
variation and prices adjusted to eliminate 
changes in the general wholesale price 
level.” Footnotes show the points at which, 
for example, the restrictions were tightened 
or relaxed—for sugar 28 significant points. 
With some exceptions such as the effect of 
the French protective policy in maintaining 
a high local price for wheat, the fourfold 
complication of these graphs shows only 
that international commodities sell for the 
same prices on the world market, but by 
“adjusting” these prices for national price 
levels they can be made to appear to 
diverge, especially when currencies rapidly 
fluctuate. 

The author does not seem to suspect that 
an inverse and proportional relationship be- 
tween prices and stocks is not the normal 
one. Except copper and aside from transi- 
tion periods, his graphs show most of the 
products most of the time at least 20 per 
cent above or below the proportional line 
—as Tooke a century ago could have told 
him to expect. 

The Introduction and the rampant Fore- 
word by Virgil Jordan stress the tendency 
of raw material controls to produce instabil- 
ity, to penalize the consumer, to break 
down, and to hurry us from an era of free 
enterprise to one of political control of in- 
dustry. Dr. Jordan even alleges that for 
each of these attempts at control the story 
is “one of temporary success, followed by 
failure and collapse, reorganization; a 
shorter period of success followed by an- 
other collapse.” The book lacks somewhat 
in critical power; e.g., the tendency through- 
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out is to ascribe all development of resources 
outside of the area of control to the stimulus 
of artificial prices. The unwary reader may 
get the impression that the British rubber 
control broke down because it stimulated 
the planting of more rubber trees, that cop- 
per was discovered in Rhodesia because 
Americans and others had raised the price, 
and soon. There is too much assumption 
that because national half-controls have 
broken down, international controls cover- 
ing 90 per cent of supply will break down. 
Undue reliance on the assumption that the 
inverse variation of stocks and prices should 
be proportional blinds the writer to the fact 
that larger crops often mean smaller total 
incomes (to say nothing of smaller profits) 
and makes him suspect that some partial 
controls really believed they have monop- 
olies. 

Dr. Martin’s book deals with only two 
non-ferrous metals, tin and copper, giving 
them 21 pages. Naturally it is not com- 
parable with International Control in the 
Non-ferrous Metals, by W. Y. Eliott, E. S. 
May, Alex Skelton, and others, which de- 
votes over 300 pages to these two metals. 
But brief as it is, and with its minor defects, 
Dr. Martin’s work is timely and distinctly 
useful. 

BENJAMIN B. WALLACE 

Washington, D. C. 


Tasca, Henry J. The Reciprocal Trade 
Policy of the Umted States. Pp. xiv, 
871. Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylva- 
nia Press, 1988. $3.50. 


This is the first comprehensive study of 
Secretary Hull’s trade-agreement program 
and its effects. Mr. G. P. Auld’s Rebuild- 
ing Trade and Tariff Bargaining was writ- 
ten too early to deal seriously with the 
effects. Dr. W. S. Culbertson, formerly 
Republican Vice-Chairman of the Tariff 
Commission, in his Reciprocity a National 
Policy for Foreign Trade, set forth Republi- 
can origins of trade agreements and made a 
plea for a nonpartisan approach to com- 
mercial policy. As the one chiefly respon- 
sible for the flexible tariff provision of 1922 
and the adoption of the unconditional 
form of the most-favored-naticn clause in 
American treaties, Mr. Culbertson set forth 
the background and general considerations 
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relating to the program, without detailed 
analysis of agreements already signed. Dr. 
Tasca, however, has presented us with a 
methodical and comprehensive study of the 
agreements and of their effects as far as 
tabulated up to the fall of 1987. Itisa 
typical academic study, with 938 footnotes, 
21 pages of appendix, and 30 pages of bibli- 
ography. Probably more than half of the 
footnotes give additional facts or comment. 
Occasional sentences will be read easily 
only by economists, but the work need not 
frighten the general reader. The main 
text does not exceed two hundred pages of 
good type. 

Dr. Tasca devotes little space to the his- 
torical background and considerable space 
to procedure and administration, including 
a chapter on “administrative protection- 
ism.” The longest chapters relate to the 
quota system and to the unconditional 
most-favored-nation clause or the policy of 
generalization. 

The author supports the current Ameri- 
can policy at most points, believing it to be 
a national policy based on the doctrine of 
comparative advantage, and urging “the 
utter inability of Congress to legislate satis- 
factorily in this field in the national inter- 
est.” He points out the economic objections 
to tariff discriminations, and questions the 
American policy of exclusive concessions to 
and from Cuba. Rather inconsistently, he 
seems to approve of regional preference in 
the Danubian area, probably not realizing 
how thoroughly the ancient economic unity 
of the Austrian Empire has been disrupted 
in the last twenty years. 

The author has skimmed the cream from 
an immense number of governmental and 
other publications with good judgment and 
only an occasional minor error. For exam- 
‘ple, the statement that Canada supplied 
all but 6 per cent of the imports on which 
the United States made concessions to 
Canada should be qualified by the phrase 
“based on the trade recordec in 1929”— 
when no imports of whiskey were recorded. 
' On page 255 “millions” should read 
“thousands,” and on page 236 ad valorem 
incidence of the duty and depreciated cur- 
rency appear in odd relationship. The two 
pamphlets on tariff bargaining and on dis- 
criminatory classifications, published by the 
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League in 1927, should both be described 
as “transmitted by” T. W. Page—a point 
which the reviewer has a personal interest 
in maintaining. The President may retali- 
ate against foreign discrimination by new 
or additional duties equivalent to half the 
value of any imports from the offending 
country, and is not limited (as the text has 
it) to increasing existing duties by one- 
half. 

Dr. Tasca deplores the tendency of the 
State Department’s publicity “to concen- 
trate upon the harmless effect of tariff con- 
cessions upon American industries.” He 
himself is properly cautious in interpreting 
the statistics of the trade presumably 
affected by the trade-agreement program. 
He recognizes that the tariff reductions 
have been made very cautiously and that 
the most important reduction, that on 
sugar, has been offset by quota restrictions. 
But “the glaring inability of Congress to 
deal satisfactorily with the tariff” is con- 
trasted with the “surprisingly well inte- 
grated interdepartmental structure” which 
is “slowly but surely progressing towards 
the realization of the objectives” of the 
trade-agreement program. These objec- 
tives are to revitalize equality of treatment 
and to restore international trade “which is 
vital to domestic prosperity.” And this at- 
tack on trade barriers “must go beyond the 
liquidation of the enormous superstructure 
of restrictions erected since 1929.” 

BensaMIn B. WALLACE 

Washington, D. C. 


Bastrer, A. S.J. The Twilight of American 
Capitalism. Pp.ix, 218. London: P.S. 
King & Son, Ltd., 1937. 9s. 


The main virtue of this little book is its 
crisp, entertaining style. The account 
given of New Deal measures is not suff- 
ciently thoroughgoing, on the descriptive 
side, to be very helpful, except to the 
reader who may wish to have a general 
summary reminder of the record of the 
Jast four or five years. From the stand- 
point of analysis there is much to be de- 
sired, though it must be admitted that con- 
structive grappling with the numerous 
problems raised is an extraordinarily diff- 
cult task. 

First, a chapter is devoted to the Crisis of 
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1933. Here one finds an interesting ac- 
count of the situation then prevailing, but 
not much light on the underlying causes 
that brought it about. One is, however, 
given more or less to understand that gov- 
ernments were the main villains in the piece. 
Non-governmental institutional develop- 
ments are not altogether lost sight of, but 
are rather held in the background. Surely 
more could be said about changes in the 
economic structure over the preceding 
decades which have very little connection 
with governmental activities, and, indeed, 
which in part developed in spite of such 
activities, 

There follows a general chapter on Inter- 
ventionism and Economic Planning, and 
this in turn is followed by special chapters 
on interventionism in finance, in industry, 
and in agriculture. So much of the thirty- 
five to forty pages devoted to each is con- 
cerned with telling the story of what oc- 
curred that too little space is left for ap- 
praisal and analysis. 

The book concludes with a chapter on 
The Political Background and a final one 
on Implications. The latter represents an 
objective and balanced treatment of the 
implications of the competitive system on 
the one side and of planning on the other. 
It reveals some of the limitations of the 
competitive system as it has actually 
worked, and discusses requisite conditions 
without which it cannot work. The author 
holds that the freely competitive system is 
the best guarantee for effective democracy. 
It will not abolish classes; indeed, under it 
the more capable classes will tend to rise 
to the top. But competition is the great 
enemy of economic privilege. It breaks 
the campaign into petty and harmless 
squabbles on a thousand fronts. The pre- 
depression system was “honeycombed with 
giant monopolies”; but the New Deal, in 
the N.R.A. and A.A.A., made a grant of 
statutory monopolies. Thus, price-fixing 
and output-fixing monopolies were encour- 
aged. In the long run, however, the author 
finds a considerable measure of protection 
for democracy and economic freedom in the 
sheer expanse of America and the inherept 
localism which springs therefrom. 

Atvin H. Hansen 

Harvard University 
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LUNDBERG, Ferdinand. America’s 60 Fami- 
lies. 2nd ed. Pp. xxi, 544. New 
York: Vanguard Press, 1937. $3.75. 


For decades the ears of American youth 
were dinned with statements, from the con- 
servative side, that the United States is the 
land of unlimited opportunity, of genuine 
political democracy, that every boy has the 
opportunity to become a multimillionaire 
in industry and. a president of the United 
States in politics; from the radical side, that . 
the United States is a plutocracy of the rich 
and its democracy a sham. Which posi- 
tion was right? 

Mr. Lundberg, supporting the radicals’ 
contention, has offered in his book not 
merely theory and generalizations but a 
mass of facts, figures, statistics taken from 
authoritative sources. Since its publica- 
tion America’s 60 Families has served as a 
challenge to American plutocracy, but to 
date, despite several lame attempts which 
were easily shattered by the author, none 
of its facts and figures have been disproved. 
Mr. Lundberg names names and lists inti- 
mate details in the lives of the families 
involved, but so far, to the reviewer's 
knowledge, no libel suits are pending against 
either the author or the publishers. 

What, then, is Mr. Lundberg’s central 
thesis? He launches his attack with the 
premise that “the United States is owned 
and dominated today by a hierarchy of its 
sixty richest families, buttressed by no more 
than ninety families of lesser wealth. Out- 
side this plutocratic circle there are perhaps 
three hundred and fifty other families, less 
defined in development and wealth, but 
accounting for most of the incomes of 
$100,000 or more that do not accrue to 
members of the inner circle.” And the 544 
pages that follow, Mr. Lundberg has packed 
with facts and figures demonstrating how 
this clique of wealth has come into posses- 
sion of the country’s best land and mineral 
resources, and most of its productive prop- 
erty; how by its economic power and influ- 
ence it has come to influence and shape 
politics, education, science, literature and 
arts, journalism, social life, and philan- 
throphy. Pitted against this gibraltar of 
wealth and power, the “forgotten man”— 
the worker in industry and in agriculture— 
never had a chance. 
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Today the power of American multi- 
millionaires is unprecedented and “exceeds 
that of Indian princes and European peers.” 
Starting with wholesale grabbing of land 
and earth’s riches in the nineteenth century, 
American plutocracy rapidly gained control 
of industry and finance by dynastic inter- 
lockings, by intermarriages of members of 
rich families, by mobilizing “in phalanxes 
behind massive banking institutions” and 
trust companies, and by concentrating the 
country’s productive capacity in its hands. 
To have a free hand in its industrial ex- 
ploitation, the “moneybund” sought, paid 
for, and got government “protection.” 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century 
all constraints were thrown overboard and, 
through Hanna, the plutocracy gained out- 
right control of the government. Since 
Cleveland, our Presidents have been mere 
puppets of one or another clique of wealth. 
Cleveland was directed by Whitney, Mor- 
gan, and Belmont. McKinley was tutored 
by Standard Oil. The Spanish-American 
War was an imperialistic rampage of the 
rich. Theodore Roosevelt took orders from 
Morgan and even consulted the magnate on 
the contents of his state papers. His 
“trust-busting” crusade was a grandiose 
fake. Morgan, too, installed Taft in the 
White House, and when the latter turned 
ungrateful, financed the Progressive Party 
to “destroy him.” Woodrow Wilson, who 
plunged us into war to “save the world for 
democracy,” was a marionette of Cleveland 
H. Dodge, copper and munitions magnate, 
and others of his ilk. Dodge’s interests 
were behind the Mexican “imbroglio” and 
“the shelling of Vera Cruz.” Overlooked 
documents prove this beyond dispute. Our 
entry in the World War was the work of 
Morgan and Dodge, in whose pay was Am- 
bassador Page. Wall Street held all the 
strategic wartime posts, and most of the 
war profits accrued to du Pont, Morgan, 
Mellon, and Rockefeller. The postwar po- 
litical history is nothing but sordid. The 
scandals, rape of the treasury, and mer- 
cenary escapades under the Harding ad- 
ministration fill every decent American 
with shame and horror. Under Hoover, 
the “moneybund” was drunk with power 
and Senator Morrow functioned openly like 
a Morgan partner. 
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To hide its hideous deeds, the plunder- 
bund bribed, financed, and finally took over 
full control of the major newspapers and 
magazines of the country, and today “the 
press lords of America are among the richest 
families of the nation.” Newspapers in 
turn own the powerful radio broadcasting 
stations. Public utilities, shipping inter- 
ests, brewers, coal barons, and so forth, pay 
for and receive all the publicity im the press. 
The worker’s side is brazenly misrepre- 
sented or ignored. Most of the leading 
colleges and universities are controlled by 
the wealthy by their endowments. 

What promise has the New Deal for the 
forgotten man? While, Mr. Lundberg ad- 
mits, it is the first administration in 
American history that “has even attempted 
to deal fairly with labor,” it 1s decidedly not 
“radical or revolutionary.” The New Deal 
is not “by any means a ‘people’s coalition’ 
directed against the vested interests that 
have seized everything of pecuniary value 
in the land. It is only in the remarks of 
the President and of his supporters that it 
is made to appear as such.” Mr, Lund- 
berg’s list of contributors to Roosevelt’s 
campaigns should leave no doubt in one’s 
mind as to the truth of his statement. Mr. 
Lundberg maintains that, in essence, “the 
‘New Deal’ represents one faction of great 
wealth—the light goods industrialists— 
pitted in bitter political struggle against 
another faction—the capital-goods indus- 
trialists.” Only a real people’s coalition 
and drastic taxation of the wealthy will 
clip the tentacles of the industrial caste of 
60 families. 

Mr. Lundberg’s America’s 60 Families is 
unquestionably the best contribution to the 
socialist critique of capitalist economy. In 
its literary sweep, trenchant analysis, and 
social and political implications, it is com- 
parable to Karl Marx’s Capital. 

Micsast B. SCHELER 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tuomas, Rowan G. Modern Banking. 
Pp. xvi, 474. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Ine., 1937. $3.80. 


,Any student of banking and monetary 
matters must sometimes, when looking at 
his overcrowded bookshelves, feel that we 
need a moratorium on economic literature. 
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A good deal of the contemporary output of 
printed matter, like the people on Koko’s 
list, would never have been missed! 

But Dr. Thomas’s book, although the 


reviewer approached it with some such idea’ 


in the back of his mind, is definitely not of 
this category. Indeed, there have been 
few if any recent books on banking that 
present the subject as clearly, or as attrac- 
tively to a student unfamiliar with either 
the functional activity or the structural de- 
tails of American financial institutions. 
The author writes in a simple and attractive 
style, using well-selected illustrations, and 
has succeeded in presenting his material 
without any exaggerated array of footnotes 
—a practice that is highly desirable in an 
elementary textbook. On the omission of 
a bibliography there is likely to be more 
difference of opinion, but Dr. Thomas ap- 
parently feels that students do not use 
bibliographies, at least in the case of ele- 
mentary courses, 

To pick out individual chapters from a 
book that is coherently arranged is invidi- 
ous, but attention should be called to the 
treatment of bank credit expansion and 
central banking policy (Chs. XIV, XIX), 
as well as to the discussion of the insurance 
of bank deposits (Ch. V) and of banking 
concentration (Ch. XXII). Even in a 
well-planned and well-written book, these 
sections stand out as admirable examples 
of careful digestion of material, and clear 
presentation of the essential details in a 
fashion that will enable the reader with no 
previous training to understand the nature 
of the problems involved. 

In view of these merits, and of the fact 
that its details aré fully up to date, Modern 
Banking deserves the careful attention of 
all teachers who use a textbook for ele- 
mentary courses in this field. 

F. CYRIL JAMES 


Chicago 


ABBOTT, Cuarues Cortez. The New York 
Bond Market 1920-1930. Pp. xvii, 224. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 
1937. $2.50. 


This book, a recent Harvard Economic 
study, is a presentation and interpretation 
of the activities in the bond market during 
the eventful years 1920 to 1930. The au- 
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thor’s object was “to trace connections 
which existed during the twenties between 
the happenings in the bond market and the 
chief occurrences in the credit system, the 
structure of interest rates, and the methods 
of corporate financing.” The behavior of 
the bond market peculiar to different peri- 
ods is emphasized by treating separately 
and in detail events in the following group 
of years: (a) 1919; (b) 1920-1922; (c) 
1922-1924; (d) 1925-1926; (e) 1927; (£) 
1928-1930. Interaction between the bond 
and the stock market is discussed, with 
stress upon the latter in the 1928-1930 
period. These historical accounts are sup- 
plemented by twelve charts, the data for 
which are tabulated with full reference and 
explanations in the appendices. 

The author holds that, due especially to 
the continued inflow of gold into the United 
States during the twenties, an easy money 
policy developed, with abundant funds at 
progressively cheaper rates, which was 
largely responsible for the unprecedented 
rate of capital expansion. Although agree- 
ing in general with Mr. Keynes’ theory of 
investment found in A Treatise on Money, 
Professor Abbott believes that Mr. Keynes’ 
explanations of the American boom are 
inadequate and that he did not sufficiently 
stress the bearing of the relative abundance 
or scarcity of credit supplied by the Fed- 
eral Reserve System on the flow of new 
issues. Much of the newly created capital 
for industry in the form of bonded indebt- 
edness, Professor Abbott notes, was fur- 
nished by the general public, so that banks 
found themselves with large reserves and 
deprived of one of their former important 
functions of making commercial loans. 
They thus turned to lending surplus funds 
to the security markets, putting a great 
“strain (when the security market col- 
lapsed) directly upon the banking... 
system.” 

It was at first slightly disconcerting to 
the reviewer that this type of study was 
not carried beyond 1930, about which the 
author himself seems to have been apolo- 
getic. When it is reflected, however, that 
the writer is presenting a historic account 
of a market action which since that time has 
been of a decidedly different nature, his 
course appears well-considered. Through- 
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out the postwar period and up to the climax 
preceding the Great Depression, the author 
admirably succeeds in showing the interre- 
lations of the money markets, interest rates, 
and economic factors. He presents an in- 
teresting chronicle, comprehensive, yet con- 
cise, with theoretical considerations of the 
general significance of events. 
Luce BAGWELL 
New York 


Maror, Deane W. Problems in Agricul- 
tural Marketing. Pp. xiii, 410. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938. 
$3.00. i 


This volume is one of a series of Harvard 
problem books. It is “intended to present 
concrete material for analyzing the prob- 
Jems faced by those engaged in the various 
phases of agricultural marketing.” Over 
fifty “cases” are presented, drawn from 
twelve broad problem areas in agricultural 
marketing. The areas covered, such as 
country-point marketing, auction markets, 
the exchanges, the central markets, codp- 
erative marketing, and financing, are those 
usually found in texts in this field. Devel- 
oped in this manner, this volume will be 
found to be not only a balanced treatment 
of the subject, but also one useful in pre- 
senting parallel problems to a standard 
text. 

The cases themselves do not require ex- 
tended comment. They are designed to 
present those problems which most fre- 
quently arise in present-day agricultural 
marketing. Necessarily the situations 
must be stated in direct and fairly simple 
fashion, since only a few pages can be de- 
voted to each one. This the author has 
done. To give them an added appearance 
of being “concrete,” Mr. Richard Roe is 
told, in the past tense, the facts and the 
alternatives of each problem. Then two 
or three questions are raised at the end of 
the case to test his problem-solving ability. 

It must be admitted that Roe will have 
a difficult time answering the questions 
raised if he uses only the information 
presented. One solution to this might be, 
of course, a series of pointed lectures par- 
alleling the problems; another, a preceding 
text course on the broad setting of the prob- 
lems. In any case, the problems presup- 


pose rather substantial background knowl- 
edge. An area in point is that of future 
trading, to which fifty pages are devoted. 
Yet without rather thorough grounding in 
the manner in which future trading is con- 
ducted, including such technical matters as 
hedging, basis gains and losses, difference 
systems and arbitraging, one could not give 
intelligent consideration to the problems 
presented. 
G. Wricut HOFFMAN 
University of Pennsylvania 


JENSEN, Exnar. Danish Agriculture. Pp. 
xvi, 417. Copenhagen: J. H. Schultz 
Forlag, 1937. $3.75. 

In this general period of propagandic 
agricultural economics, it is refreshing to 
read such a sound and analytical treatment 
of Danish agriculture as Dr, Jensen gives 
here. Essentially the work is a social and 
economic history of Denmark, because 
good farming and Denmark are but differ- 
ent aspects of the same thing. The chap- 
ters range from a review of social condi- 
tions in the Middle Ages through a survey 
of. the natural environment, the people, 
land tenure, commercial policy, farm tech- 
nique, world trade, economic conditions 
and organization, regional variations, and 
agriculture codperation. Valuable statisti- 
cal appendices and bibliography are at the 
end. 

Danish agricultural history since the Ro- 
man decay recapitulates the history of eco- 
nomic organization in Northern Europe 
with the exception that the feudal system 
broke up earlier in Denmark than in Ger- 
many, and the socially minded, powerful 
central government in Denmark safe- 
guarded the peasants there from the feudal 
lords more than was done in England. In 
England the final allotment acts resulted 
in a few large landowners and many pov- 
erty-stricken, landless laborers, as con- 
trasted with the higher proportion of owner- 
operator peasants in Denmark. A central 
economic thesis of the work is that fluctua- 
tions in the monetary system were and are 
more important in agricultural depressions 
than new world competition in production. 
Jensen suggests that it was not American 
competition that led to the 1873-1896 de- 
pression, but the level of gold prices (ex- 
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traneous factors expressing themselves 
through the monetary system). ‘This puts 
the author somewhat in the Warren and 
Pearson camp on gold prices and agricul- 
ture. 

- In the opinion of the reviewer, the estab- 
lishment of ratio between gold and agrarian 
prices does not necessarily mean that gold 
deflation will make agrarian prices higher. 
But whether or not either this thesis or the 
gold-price idea is true, it is unfortunate that 
our present agrarian masters do not con- 
centrate long enough on any one agricul- 
tural policy to give it a fair trial. As Jen- 
sen points out, the Western world faces the 
dual fact of underfed people in some coun- 
tries and restricted agricultural production 
in others. Yet no phase of Western econ- 
omy has been controlled and changed by 
governments in the past few years more 
than agriculture. 

CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 
Harvard University 


Rıcars, Naomi. The Agricultural Revolu- 
tion in Norfolk. Pp. x, 194. Chapel 
Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press, 
1937. $2.50. 


Whenever the question arises as to why 
agriculture remains backward in many 
parts of the world and what can be done to 
carry the achieved progress of agricultural 
technique into those corners, it seems to be 
communis omnio that education and per- 
suasion are all that is needed to remodel 
the practice of farming. In other words, 
it is the firm belief that the use of the 
spoken and written word will change the 
standards of those who till the soil. All 
the vast and yet too scanty expenditures 
of the public for agricultural education are 
made because it is assumed that farmers 
will readily absorb the knowledge about 
superior techniques as soon as it is offered 
to them. 

The history of agriculture, however, 
shows that the most revolutionary progress 
of farming has been carried into the re- 
motest corners of the world by an entirely 
different process. The real force that has 
won the farmer over to new methods and 
that has remodeled farming time and again 
has been the example and unintentional 
demonstration of different methods by 
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other farmers. Migration of farmers with 
superior skill and different techniques car- 
ried their methods and concepts into other 
regions. This transfer of traditions, the 
startling and thought-provoking contrast, 
the discarding of old traditions through 
contact with aliens have been and still are 
the most powerful influence in agricultural] 
history. 

Little attention has been paid to this phe- 
nomenon which ought to induce a whole- 
some adjustment of agricultural education. 
So much the more timely is the book by 
Dr. Riches. It is a real contribution to the 
history of agriculture and to our knowledge 
about the progress of agricultural tech- 
nique. It also reveals most interesting as- 
pects of the modern bugaboo of “submar- 
ginality” of land. The author investigates 
the origin of the Norfolk agricultural sys- 
tem which had such a stirring effect upon 
the agricultural development of all the 
northwestern European and the North 
American continents during the eighteenth 
and the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Dr. Riches traces from all available 
contemporary sources how the invention 
and development of a systematic crop ro- 
tation with turnips, clover, grasses, and al- 
falfa, and the intensive use of marl and in- 
creased amounts of manure with the en- 
suing Improvement of the combined animal 
husbandry, originated in Norfolk in the 
elghteenth century; how it started soil con- 
servation and soil improvement; and how 
it revolutionized farming on the poor soils 
of that region and began from that point 
to reshape agriculture all over England. 
The author also shows how Norfolk’s supe- 
rior skill was increased by frequent con- 
tacts with immigrants from the Nether- 
Jands and Denmark. The Dutch Lowlands 
and especially the Province of Brabant 
have been the cradle of all progress in Eu- 
ropean farming. 

This historical example is a most con- 
vincing proof that man’s brain, and not 
the land, is the greatest “natural resource,” 
and this fact is nowhere more pronounced 
than in agriculture. 

All other social and economic conditions 
in rural Norfolk in modern times are also 
adequately dealt with in this study. It is 
a most welcome book. There ought to be 
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more such books, equally well written. 
Especially needed is a study of the influ- 
ence of Dutch farming on our present stand- 
ards of agriculture. 
Kari BRANDT 
New School for Social Research 


WALLACE, Donato H. Market Control in 
the Aluminum Industry. Pp. xxix, 599. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 
1937. $5.00. 


Professor Wallace’s study of the alum- 
inum industry is a model of high technical 
competence and scrupulous fairness in the 
appraisal of the policies of an industry. 

The outstanding quality of the work lies 
in its use of modern theories of imperfect 
competition and the subtle application of 
these theories to actual situations. The 
book is of importance to all students inter- 
ested in these theories and to all those who 
wish to acquire the means of appraising the 
price and investment policies of any indus- 
try. Professor Wallace is aware of the dif- 
ficulties of filling the theoretical boxes with 
facts that fit comfortably into them, al- 
though he somewhat underrates the diffi- 
culty of giving practical significance to the 
concept of marginal cost. 

This volume makes it abundantly evi- 
dent that there is available an equipment 
which enables the skilled economist to 
throw light upon the operations of large- 
scale industry. It also reveals the extent 
to which private property in the facts of 
industrial operation hinders the use of these 
methods of analysis. Professor Wallace is 
compelled to use his skill in piecing together 
inadequate information and developing al- 
ternative analyses where the data become 
too insubstantial for a more specific ap- 
proach. The study also emphasizes with 
doleful reiteration the confidence with 
which the courts and the Federa] Trade 
Commission deal with the subtle problems 
of modern industry without apparent reali- 
zation even of the complexity of the prob- 
lems with which they deal. 

The aluminum industry is the subject of 
much hasty and emphatic generalization. 
Professor Wallace brings to its problems an 
admirable openness of mind and scruple 
in appraisal. Having made parallel stud- 
ies of the American industry, much of which 
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is organized as a single-firm monopoly, and 
the European industry, which is in the 
hands of a few firms, he is able to offer a 
comparison of simple monopoly and oligop- 
oly as types of industry organization. His 
analysis of the probable outcome of these 
two types of organization in terms of prices, 
investment, and progress provides some of 
the most interesting pages in the work. 
He concludes that private oligopoly offers 
the best chance of efficiency and rapid prog- 
ress, while the competition of a public cor- 
poration is the best means of securing 
desirable relations between investment, out- 
put, price, and current demand. Such is 
the basic dilemma of social control. The 
investment of the Aluminum Company of 
America has probably been fairly appropri- 
ate to the pursuit of the maximum of profit 
under the conditions of demand existing in 
the market. The earnings of the company 
were on a fairly high level up to 1918 but 
have been on a relatively low level since 
that time, partly owing to heavy invest- 
ments in reserves of ore and electrical 
power. 

The industry also presents a problem of 
growing importance throughout industry. 
The competition of vertically mtegrated 
firms with “one stage” firms gives rise to 
complaint that the vertically integrated 
firm discriminates against rivals obtaining 
their raw materials from it and specializing 
in the later stages of production. Of the 
inadequacy of the efforts of government 
agencies to deal with these problems, the 
study leaves no doubt. Professor Wallace 
doubts whether any code can eliminate all 
opportunities for the uneconomic exercise of 
power. Conditions in the fabricating in- 
dustry might be improved by a radical 
reorganization of the industry or by elabo- 
rate government regulation. The maxi- 
mum of desirable results can, however, be 
obtained only by government production 
of ingots and perhaps of some fabricated 
products or by a fundamental change in 
the basis of the policies of the managers of 
private firms. Professor Wallace suggests 
that much could be achieved if these man- 
agers would pursue the public welfare 
where it conflicts with private corporate 
interest. This last suggestion raises the 
question whether private business can be 
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expected to suffer such a radical conversion, 
and, even if it could, whether firms engaged 
in a single industry could become good 
judges of the public welfare. 
ÅRTRUR Rosrert Burns 
Columbia University 


Baxxren, Henry H. and Marvin A. 
Scoaars. The Economics of Codpera- 
tive Marketing. Pp. viii, 583. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937. 
$4.00. 


Many Americans consider coöperation as 
the best possible alternative mode of or- 
ganizing business to assure economic and 
social stability. In 1935 the Wisconsin 
Legislature passed a bill prescribing that co- 
operative marketing should be taught in 
every common, school, that the state uni- 
versity, teachers’ colleges, every public 
high school, and so forth, should prescribe 
instruction in codperative marketing and 
consumers’ coöperation, and that instruc- 
tion in coöperation should be required be- 
fore any person should be issued a certifi- 
cate to teach economics, social studies, or 
agriculture. The states of Minnesota and 
North Dakota have also included the sub- 
ject of codperatives in public school curric- 
ula. Since colleges and universities are now 
offering courses concerning codperatives, 
this comprehensive and detailed volume is 
designed primarily as a college text. No 
doubt it will be a valuable source of infor- 
mation not only for teachers in economics 
but for all those who are interested in the 
coéperative movement. 

The book is rich in facts, presenting much 
information not to be found in other recent 
publications. Its five parts discuss such 
aspects of codperative marketing as the le- 
gal and economic bases of the movement, 
the extent and the history of the movement, 
and the operations of purchasing and sales 
associations. Among the specialized prob- 
lems dealt with are financing, pooling, man- 
agement, membership relations, sales and 
price policies, and types of organizations. 

Although there are now about 10,500 
farmers’ selling and buying associations in 
the United States, with 3,660,000 members 
and an annual business of $1,840,000,000, 
the authors do not anticipate that all the 
farmers will belong to such associations. 
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While today many members judge the suc- 
cess of their society by the amount of divi- 
dend declared, the authors predict that 
the future codperative will have to pay 
more attention to efficiency in marketing 
services than to patronage dividend and 
price comparisons. The established co- 
operatives have forced buyers of farm prod- 
uce to pay prices equal to thoss paid by co- 
operatives, and have assured all the farmers 
of equally low prices from the sellers of farm 
supplies. Competitors of codperatives 
have found it necessary to become more 
efficient or to operate on smaller margins. 
Thus, the codperative has extended its ben- 
efits also to non-members, and many pro- 
ducers have felt no need for joining a co- 
operative. 

The authors are not entirely correct in 
asserting that “in the food importing coun- 
tries, such as England and Germany, the 
first coöperation should be among con- 
sumers.” The German consumers’ coöp- 
eratives were unimportant before the end 
of the last century, and came only after the 
credit unions were well established. In 
addition to this, agricultural codperative 
marketing societies are of greater impor- 
tance abroad than the authors assume. 
There are in Germany over 42,700 agricul- 
tural coGperative societies, with 3,800,000 
members, doing an annual business of over 
2,500,000,000 Reichsmarks. The codpera- 
tive situation in that country since 1933 is 
far more hopeful than the authors state. 
It is only the consumers’ codperatives that 
were in difficulties for about two years. 
The codperative associations of the farmers 
and the credit unions continued their work 
in the usual way. The number of coöp- 
erative dairies has even been increased 
from about 5,000 to over 8,000. 

In spite of these shortcomings, the book 
is a valuable contribution which should be 
widely read. 

Orro E. Ruumer 

Long Island University 


Gayer, A. D. (Ed.). The Lessons of Mone- 
tary Experience. Pp. xii, 449. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1937. $3.50. 
This collection of essays in honor of Irv- 

ing Fisher is not quite accurately named. 

While some of the essays are concerned 
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with monetary developments in individual 
countries and some turn largely on empiri- 
cal evidence, others are based only very re- 
motely upon experience of any sort. 
Doubtless such latitude is to be desired, 
since it means that each writer has felt 
free to discuss those topics he regarded as 
most significant, or himself as most com- 
petent to treat. 

Among the twenty-two contributors are 
some of the most distinguished monetary 
economists of the present day. Some of 
the writers hold important official positions, 
so that the reader has the feeling of being 
allowed to share, to some extent, in the 
mental processes that underlie the shaping 
of actual monetary policies. In soliciting 
contributions, an effort was made to se- 
cure a wide geographical distribution. 
Certain of the essays relate primarily to re- 
cent monetary events in particular coun- 
tries, among them Australia, Canada, 
China, Germany, and Holland; but for the 
most part, the topics discussed are of wide 
range and general interest. 

The editor declares that no attempt was 
made to select writers whose views were in 
accord with those of Professor Fisher. 
This makes especially significant the atti- 
tude of skepticism toward the “automatic” 
gold standard that characterizes a large 
proportion of the essays. Nevertheless. 
the general tone of the book is distinctly 
one of open-mindedness. This attitude is 
reflected in the words with which Mr. Love- 
day concludes his essay and the book: 
“It is tempting to oversimplify and to urge 
that economic laws remain unchanged. 
They remain unchanged, but the quantities 
vary. At some price ratio preference will 
be given to goods over money, to spending 
over saving, to domestic currency over for- 
eign. But it does not follow that that 
price ratio can be immediately attained 
without threatening the whole banking 
structure or incurring the risk of social up- 
heaval, or alternatively without incurring 
the risk of excessive additions to the na- 
tional debt.” 

As is almost inevitable in a symposium of 
this sort, some of the contributions are poor, 
but the general levelis high. Not the least 
interesting feature of the book is the com- 
parison it affords of the course of thought 


among monetary economists in different 
countries, While admitting that an Amer- 
ican reviewer may be expected to be partic- 
ularly interested in the views of American 
writers, I believe it is fair to say that the 
comparison is highly creditable, on the 
basis of originality and insight, to Ameri- 
can economic thought. 

Appended to the volume is a brief biog- 
raphy of Professor Fisher and a selected 
bibliography of his writings. 

CHARLES R. WHITTLESEY 

Princeton University 


CHEN, Yin-kwone. Die Landwirtschaft- 
lichen Genossenschaften in China. Pp. 
114. Leipzig: Hans Buske, 1937. RM 
3.37. 


For those desiring both a brief account 
of attempts to transplant agricultural co- 
operatives into China during the last two 
decades and a comparison of this record 
with that of German agricultural coöpera- 
tives, this little volume may be useful and 
valuable. After a typically German as- 
sembling of physiographic, population, 
land-tenure, and economic data of relevance 
for the possible réle of codperatives, Dr. 
Chen gives a cursory account of three 
major movements of a so-called codperative 
nature in China: First was the short-lived 
fad for codperatives among college teach- 
ers and students, beginning in 1919. Next 
came the credit, promotional, and educa- 
tional activities among farmers by 
the C.L.N.H.K. (Chinesisch-Internationale 
Nothilfskommission) in North China, 
Then the government-sponsored farmers’ 
banks and law on codperatives. In con- 
trast to these, the author sketches the two 
major German systems, closing with a more 
critical appraisal of Chinese experience. 
All this is useful, even thought introductory, 

But the task definitely set for himself by 
Dr. Chen goes far deeper than this. It re- 
quires him to do more than show that loans 
by the C.IL.N.H.K. and the farmers’ banks 
have been the chief agricultural “codpera- 
tive” activity in China, that these loans 
have been taken up by farmers because 
the interest rates were far less than those 
charged by local usurers, that “codperative 
self-help” has scarcely emerged, and so 
forth. It obligates him unequivocally to 
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analyze the cultural suitability of agricul- 
tural codperatives for China—indeed, of 
German-type agricultural codperatives for 
the development of those already organized 
in China. But this complex task in cul- 
tural analysis, the author does not seem 
even to envisage. 
Maurice T. Price 
Denver 


Donaxpson, Joun. The Dollar. Pp. xix, 
271. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1937. $3.75. 


Professor Donaldson examines in this 
book the dollar policy and its counterparts 
abroad during the period 1933 to 1936, 
from devaluation to stabilization. He at- 
tempts “. . . to combine the descriptive, 
the theoretical, and empirical methods, 
with emphasis as far as possible upon the 
last named. That is, monetary measures 
are to be described, and some consideration 
is to be given to monetary theory. Then 
the important job is to endeavour induc- 
tively to analyse the effects of the meas- 
ures, to see if they worked as may have 
been intended and incidentally if they bear 
out given theoretical hypotheses” (p. viii). 

Furthermore, as is to be expected from 
the nature of Professor Donaldson’s past 
work, he insists on the necessity to consider 
the interrelations of internal and external 
aspects of the new dollar. 

Somewhat contradictory to these views, 
The Dollar is divided into two parts, deal- 
ing with domestic and international aspects 
respectively. Each part in turn is divided 
into three chapters: monetary policy, the- 
ory, and effects. 

This book ought to be useful to a large 
circle of readers, as it contains in compact 
form the story of the monetary ventures 
of the New Deal, at home and abroad, to- 
gether with analogous endeavors abroad. 
Professor Donaldson limits his comparisons 
to those between the New Deal standards 
and “the” gold standard before the war. 
It would have been useful to widen this 
comparison, for then speculations as to 
stabilization would have become much 
easier. It would have become evident that 
the departure from prewar monetary prac- 
tices took place along lines whose directions 
are well discernible long before the World 
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War. The author does not care to speak 
of an increasing demonetization of gold. 
But would this term not be helpful in see- 
ing that the New Deal monetary policy is a 
link im a chain of developments which 
might be said to begin in the middle of the 
nineteenth century when the Governor- 
General of the Dutch East Indies placed 
bills of the colonial government, drawn on 
the Colonial Ministry in Holland, at the 
disposal of the market at a fixed rate of ex- 
change? (Cf. Prof. Wagemann, “The 
Policy of Currency Management,” Supple- 
ment, Weekly Report of the German In- 
stitute for Bus. Research, Dec. 1, 1937.) 
From then on, by way of colonial exchange 
standards, the exchange policies of various 
national banks, especially those of Austria- 
Hungary and France, and the postwar ex- 
change standards, we arrive at the New 
Deal arrangements as direct descendants 
of a long line of ancestors. 

Professor Donaldson shows evidence that 
the monetary endeavors of the New Deal 
in a measure did reach their objectives; ex- 
ternally more so than internally. He is, 
however, careful to point out that mone- 
tary policies have their limitations (p. 152). 

The theoretical part of the book, essen- 
tially a review of current doctrines (the 
Swedish theorists are largely left out), 
would have been of greater use to the re- 
viewer if its connection with the other parts 
had been made clearer. This section gives 
a picture of the great confusion existing in 
monetary theory, but also an indication 
that monetary and trade-cycle theory give 
evidences of fusion into a general theory. 
Concentration on the latter point might 
have reduced the degree of the peripatetic 
“on the one hand it is so but on the other 
it is not so.” Professor Donaldson shows 
a refreshing restraint in his statistical inter- 
pretations. The Appendix contains thirty- 
three statistical tables. 

J. SOLTERER 
Georgetown University l 


Wirrn, Fremont P. The Discovery and 
Exploitation of the Minnesota Iron 
Lands. Pp. viii, 247. Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa: Torch Press, 1937. $2.50. 


This small volume combines two de- 
scriptive chapters dealing with the opening 
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of the Minnesota iron ore lands with six 
other essays dealing with specific phases 
(including The Rockefeller-Merritt contro- 
versy) of that eventful episode in our eco- 
nomic history. By no means a thorough or 
adequate survey, the book does have value 
to historical students because of the au- 
thor’s detailed criticism of the working of 
State and Federal land laws as they affected 
prospectors and miming companies, 

A dramatic period of history in the mak- 
ing must be expertly handled. Too easily 
its drama may be exaggerated, end histori- 
cal truth sacrificed. But it is just as easy 
to analyze and dissect without conveying 
the importance of underlying forces. This 
book is an example of the second deviation 
from the ideal historical approach. It need 
not have been greatly lengthened, and could 
have been rearranged, to portray vividly the 
significance of the period 1875-1895 in 
Minnesota and northern Michigan. 

The ineffectiveness of the crude land 
laws of the State and the Nation are the 
author’s chief theme. He blames Congress 
for failing to place any restrictions on the 
sale of the mineral Jands in Michigan and 
Minnesota, so that they were sold to large 
Michigan lumber operators, taken up by 
fraudulent preémptors or homesteaders, or 
assigned to war veterans as bounties. He 
has explored many records to trace the ori- 
gins of holdings on the Mesabi, Vermilion, 
and Cuyuna ranges, and the evidences of 
fraud in land office and court records. 

But the author does not face the question 
of what greater social benefits would have 
been secured had the lands been sold at 
higher prices or held off the market en- 
tirely, or the ore beds exploited by govern- 
ment agencies. Would not the chief ef- 
fects have been a very slight lowering of tax 
rates in other directions, higher prices for 
iron and steel products, and doubtfully val- 
uable expenditure of larger income by in- 
ept government agencies? We do know 
the history of the use of many of the large 
fortunes built on ore land purchases, and it 
requires more careful analysis than Mr. 
Wirth devotes to the question to demon- 
strate that there was a net social loss by 
the method of distributing ownership in the 
ore lands. The first step in any compara- 
tive analysis would be to analyze the wis- 
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dom of the expenditure of the iron ore tax 
revenues which have been collected, sub- 
stantially as export taxes, by the Iron 
Range towns and the State of Minnesota. 
In other words, the book shares the preva- 
lent fault of many recent historical mono- 
graphs in picturing “speculation” and “ex- 
ploitation” with no integrated analysis of 
their real effects or of the possible alterna- 
tives. 
SHAW Livermore 
University of Buffalo 


Dunning, Wox1M A. Truth in History. 
Pp. xxviii, 229. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1937. $2.75. 


Among the distinguished members of the 
Faculty of Political Science at Columbia 
University in the last years of the nine- 
teenth and the early decades of the twen- 
tieth centuries, there was none who met the 
definition of the ideal university scholar 
more fully than William A. Dunning. Gen- 
erations of students have abiding memories 
of his stimulating influence and kindly in- 
terest which they count as not the least 
valuable portion of their educational expe- 
rience, 

Professor Dunning was a student of two 
disciplines. Occupying the Lieber Profes- 
sorship of History and Political Philosophy, 
he worked continuously in both fields. In 
history his great interest was in the study 
of the Reconstruction period in fair and un- 
biased fashion, free from the partisan spirit 
of its early interpreters. In political 
science, he wrote an extensive history of 
political theory. 

In some ways the real spirit of the man 
never entered his books. Rather did he re- 
veal himself better in articles and reviews, 
where he could write with the delightful 
humor and clever phrase which so fre- 
quently marked his sparkling conversation. 

In order that the real man might be re- 
corded, the Departmént of History at Co- 
lumbia University has sponsored this vol- 
ume. One of his students who perhaps 
knew him best, J. G. de R. Hamilton of the 
University of North Carolina, has written 
a very appropriate and revealing bio- 
graphical introduction which presents a 
beautifully etched word portrait. There 
follows a series of essays and reviews which 
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give an excellent idea of Professor Dun- 
ning’s interests and methods of think- 
ing. 

The prevailing impression these essays 
present is one of the philosopher’s calm de- 
tachment. If any scholar believed in and 
faithfully sought the acme of rational 
truth, it was Professor Dunning. And he 
went about his quest with a thoroughness 
of research, a keen penetrating insight, a 
soundness of judgment, and a rare syn- 
thetic power which are impressive. His 
fundamental philosophy was that in a world 
of chaotic emotions man might eventually 
be saved if he could be educated to use 
his reason, and that it was the scholar’s 
function to be faithful to reason. His ar- 
ticle “More Light on Andrew Johnson” 
and his review of Henry Adams’ Education 
illustrate best his research technique and 
his philosophic power. 

These essays and reviews in history and 
political theory are notable today not for 
their contributions to knowledge—those 
have long since been digested into accepted 
scholarship; but this book should be read 
by all students for the sense of careful rea- 
soning, the excellent style, and the philo- 
sophical outlook which it will give them. 
This combination of qualities is all too rare 
in our contemporary social science writing, 
and this volume has lessons of value to 
those who are striving to think their way 
to truth. 

Roy F. Nicuots 

University of Pennsylvania 


Bestron, Henry. American Memory. Pp. 
xxi, 498. New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart, Inc., 1937. $3.50. 


Dr. Beston has truly conceived a fruit- 
ful plan for making the past of America 
come alive by presenting contemporary ac- 
counts, “set down,” he says, “in the vigor- 
ous prose of those who saw and experienced 
these things.” Thus he hoped to evoke the 
emotions and the motives of those who 
made our history—more important, he evi- 
dently believes, than mere objective com- 
mentary. Most critics seem to feel that 
he has brought it off, but I cannot wholly 
agree with them. : 

The author dates his foreword from “The 
Chimney Farm, Nobleboro, Maine,” and 
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this evidently means much tohim. He be- 
longs to the school of those who attach a 
mysterious significance to the soil. I 
think I do him no injustice when I guess 
that he distrusts the cities and their activi- 
ties in the direct tradition of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. He feels very profoundly that the 
true America was to be found only on the 
farms and in the forest. At any rate, his 
excerpts are heavily loaded in this di- 
rection. 

But unfortunately for the accuracy of Dr. 
Beston’s picture, urban activities have be- 
come a more and more important element 
in American life, until today they are ac- 
tually the predominant factor. Yet for all 
practical purposes, he has elected to ignore 
them. Letters from spinners and last-mak- 
ers in early nineteenth-century Massachu- 
setts may not be so dramatic as those of 
emigrants on the Western plains, but they 
are just as symptomatic of a major phase 
in the growth of the Republic. The per- 
sonal column of Bennett’s New York Her- 
ald is as rich a mine of Amerirana as con- 
temporary accounts of the Gold Rush. I 
hope these examples sufficiently indicate 
what I regard as a prime lack in this other- 
wise admirable book. 

Another! I do not feel that the author 
has succeeded in catching the full passion 
of the struggle which led us at last to civil 
war. On the one side, quotations are 
badly needed from The Liberator, the tracts 
of the Anti-Slavery Society, and the corre- 
spondence of the abolition lecturers; on the 
other side, from the sermons of Southern 
clergymen, from such newspapers as The 
Charleston Mercury, and from the speeches 
of pro-slavery Congressmen such as 
Toombs, Keitt, and Meade. Even where 
Dr. Beston has tapped significant sources, 
like Halper’s The Impending Crisis, he has 
not hit upon the most incisive excerpts or 
those actually cited at the time. 

I think every reader will be struck by 
the contrast between the way in which the 
author has caught the flavor of the Colonial 
period and the less successful fashion in 
which he has mirrored our later history. 
I think it is due to his preference for the 
earlier, simpler days. 

ALPHONSE B, MILLER 

Philadelphia 
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Morison, SamosL Error, and Henry 
SresLe Commacer. The Growth of the 
American Republic. 2nd ed. Vol. I, pp. 
xvi, 702; Vol. II, pp. xvi, 695. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1937. 
Each volume, $3.00. 


The Growth of the American Republic 
is a general historical narrative of the de- 
velopment of the United States from 1763 
to 1937, with 1865 being the dividing point 
between the volumes. The American ex- 
periment has been the attempt to solve a 
“political problem older than recorded his- 
tory: the balancing of liberty with order” 
(I:2). This question presented itself as 
two distinct but nevertheless interwoven 
problems: “the horizontal or federal prob- 
lem of distributing power between one cen- 
tral and many regional governments; and 
the vertical or democratic one of how far 
the masses of mankind shall be intrusted 
with control” (1:2). Federalism and de- 
mocracy are the warp and woof of Ameri- 
can history from the Stamp Act through 
the Civil War. The industrial revolution 
created the financial, industrial, agrarian, 
urban, and labor problems which have 
caused the basic problem to be restated as 
one of liberty versus security. “A secure 
job, security in sickness and old age, pro- 
tection from the blind forces of nature and 
from the horrors of war mean more to the 
average man than the liberties for which 
his fathers fought. Yet if he lose those 
liberties, his security will lose its only guar- 
antee” (II: 591). | 

This text is distinguished by the following 
features: an admirable balance between po- 
litical and economic history; brilliant chap- 
ters on the American Revolution, the pro- 
gressive movement, and the culture of the 
Gilded Age; penetrating analysis of the 
causes, the course, and the consequences of 
the industrial revolution; and weighty ver- 
dicts of the authors on controversial ques- 
tions. The chapter on agriculture is good, 
but incomplete. There is nothing on 
farmer opposition to Populism and other 
radical agrarian panaceas, or to indicate 
that in Middle Western agriculture an im- 
portant element making for prosperity or 
adversity for the mdividual farmer is the 
possession, or lack, of thrift, ability, and 
foresight on the part of the farmer. 


Some verdicts are here summarized. Ra- 
cial enthusiasts should heed the authors’ 
conclusions that race played no part in the 
choice of sides in the Revolution; that rep- 
resentatives of all peoples then in the colo- 
nies played an honorable part whether on 
the patriot or loyalist side. “There is no 
possible doubt” (I: 180) that the Constitu- 
tion conferred on the Supreme Court the 
power to declare acts of Congress unconsti- 
tutional, and that the Fathers intended that 
it should be exercised. The Civil War so 
accelerated the industrialization of America 
that some historians have asserted that in- 
dustrialization was the conscious purpose 
of the Republican leaders. “We can find 
no evidence of this nigger in the woodpile— 
or Ford car in the heavy artillery” (IT: 125). 
The authors categorically dispose of those 
who claim that America’s participation in 
the World War was dictated by economic 
motives, by stating: “there is not a shred 
of evidence to support the allegation that 
Wilson was at any time influenced by the 
financial ‘stake’ in his relations with Ger- 
many. ... It was neither trade nor mumni- 
tions nor loans that persuaded the adminis- 
tration of the inescapable necessity of war; 
it was the German submarine policy” (H: 
458—454). 

The scholarly character and the literary 
charm of this history make it an American 
classic. 

CHARLES F. STRONG 

Smithshire, Hlinois 


SANDERS, Jennincs B. Early American 
History 1492-1789. Pp. xxi, 05. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1988. $3.75. 


This volume is a well-proportioned and 
readable outline of the Colonial and Rev- 
olutionary history of the United States. 
By looking forward toward the Union that 
was to be, the author has excluded the West 
Indian phase of Colonial history. The re- 
viewer does not believe such an artificial 
division in British Colonial history is desira- 
ble. However, for the continental prov- 
inces, the main facts of political and insti- 
tutional development, and ‘the application 
of, English commercial and administrative 
policies to them, are clearly set forth and 
judiciously interpreted. Cutting across 
provincial boundaries, Dr. Sanders dis- 
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cusses as a unit the economic, social, and 
religious aspects of Colonial society. 

The author has been generous in his al- 
lotment of space to education, literature, 
and the arts, for two reasons: first, because 
he is convinced that the most striking char- 
acteristic of Colonial civilization was the 
cultural richness attained by Colonial men 
and women; and, second, to indicate the 
value of Colonial literature as a source for 
the study of Colonial history. The works 
of John Smith, Governors Bradford and 
Winthrop, Wiliam Byrd Il, and Samuel 
Sewall are highly recommended not only 
for the information they contain on eco- 
nomic, social, and religious aspects of Colo- 
nial life but also for intrinsic interest irre- 
spective of their historical value. 

Was there, after 1763, a shift in empha- 
sis in British Colonia] policy from mer- 
cantilism to imperialism? Or, to put it 
differently, was imperialism and not mer- 
cantilism the first cause of the Revolution? 
Dr. Sanders answers these questions affirm- 
atively. His reasons are that the principal 
key to Anglo-American relations from 1763 
to 1770 was the fact that the recently ac- 
quired. territories in North America called 
for additional expenditures; that Parlia- 
mentary measures of doubtful constitution- 
ality, designed to raise a revenue to defray 
part of these expenditures, actually raised 
a constitutional controversy which led to 
war; and that had Great Britain found a 
solution other than taxation, the Colonies 
might not have been driven to independ- 
ence. However, it is not denied that mer- 
cantilism was a contributing factor in pre- 
cipitating the Revolution. The author’s 
acceptance of imperialism is in agreement 
with the best authorities, C. M. Andrews 
and C, H. Van Tyne, but is controverted 
by C. A. Beard and L. M. Hacker. 

Crarues F. Srrone 

Smithshire, Llinois 


Howe, M. A. DeWorre. John Jay Chap- 
man and His Letters. Pp. 499. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1937. $4.00. 
In this biography containing selections 

from the letters and the autobiography ,of 

John Jay Chapman (1862-1933), Mr. 

Howe has successfully delineated the per- 

sonality of Chapman, limned the society 
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of Boston and New York in the Gilded Age, 
and made an important contribution to so- 
cial and cultural history. Chapman was 
noted for the frankness, spontaneity, and 
bonhomie of his conversation; these quali- 
ties are found in his letters. In them he 
discussed politics, education, religion, lit- 
erature, and the World War. He deplored 
the materialism of American education, the 
striving for endowments and buildings, and 
the exaltation of business-mindedness. 
These charges he illustrated by reference 
to the regime of Eliot at Harvard. Such 
education, he believed, contributed to the 
“mental paralysis of the American people” 
(p. 404). William James, Henry Osborn 
Taylor, and Owen Wister were among his 
correspondents. 

In politics Chapman was an agitator, ac- 
tive in municipal reform movements in New 
York City, a member of the Good Govern- 
ment Club, and editor and publisher of The 
Political Nursery, 1897-1901. Mr. Howe 
has disclosed the relations of Theodore 
Roosevelt to the Independents in the New 
York gubernatorial campaign of 1898, and 
his breach of faith with them. Roosevelt 
was willing to run on both the Independent 
and the Republican ticket, but after he 
had received the impetus of the nonpar- 
tisan send-off, he deserted the reform 
ticket. The reformers, to their credit, 
chose another candidate and did not bow 
to Platt. Roosevelt, in his autobiography, 
unjustly characterized Chapman and the 
Independents as the “lunatic fringe to 
every reform movement.” 

In London, on August 12, 1914, Chap- 
man prepared a memorandum on disarma-~ 
ment. This he explained to Balfour, 
Haldane, and Grey in August, and to Wil- 
son and Bryan in September. Should 
Germany be defeated, England, France, 
America, and the lesser powers ought to 
establish a league to disarm Germany and 
eventually Europe, but in such a way that 
their collective power remained ever domi- 
nant. Prophetically he wrote: “If the Al- 
lies once begin to think about national 
agerandizements, the antagonisms will re- 
commence, and the world will be booked 
for additional unpleasant experience. .. . 
The disturber of the peace must be re- 
strained, not pillaged; and the hand of 
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the constable must receive no part of the 
thief’s property” (pp. 282-283). Colonies 
are, as Chapman knew, the “apple of dis- 
cord” for which the powers of the earth 
contend, and the solution is threefold: dis- 
armament, extension of the mandate sys- 
tem, and freer international trade. 
CHARLES F. STRONG 
Smithshire, Hlinois 


Dopp, Wirum E. The Old South: Strug- 
gles for Democracy. Pp. vii, 312. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1987. $3.75. 


Struggles for Democracy is the first of 
four volumes on the history of the Old 
South from the settlement of Jamestown to 
the catastrophe of Civil War. ‘The theme 
of this volume is the contest of the people 
for a democratic social order against the 
dictatorial policies of the Stuarts and their 
favorites. Stuart policy included the 
“through” of Strafford, the “conformity” of 
Laud, and rule without Parliament; the 
- founding of a Catholic palatinate in Mary- 
land to check the Puritans in Massachu- 
setts, the Dutch Protestants of New Am- 
sterdam, and “the Virginia settlers of the 
Sandys model” (p. 61); the royalization of 
Virginia; and, after the restoration, the 
economic nationalism of mercantilism, un- 
der which scheme, “if it succeeded, the 
colonies would suffer and the mcther coun- 
try prosper” (p. 181). While Englishmen 
were beheading one king and exiling an- 
other, Virginians ousted one royal gov- 
ernor, Sir John Harvey, and rebelled, under 
Bacon, in the “First American Civil War” 
(p. 235) against another, Sir William 
Berkeley. Carolinians forced their propri- 
etors to concede some measure of religious 
and political freedom in order to populate 
“the new regions with dissenters and other 
English ‘criminals’ so they made tobacco, 
agreed to pay quit-rents to proprietors and 
customs duties to his Majesty” (p. 233). 
Colonials, with the aid of Dutch and New 
England shippers, were able to evade trade 
laws, and quit-rents went unpaid—the þe- 
ginning of nullification in American history. 
The lower house of each Colonial Assembly 
made good its pretentions to be a minia- 
ture House of Commons. Thus, in one 
way or another, the colonists secured free 
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homesteads, freedom of religion, self-gov- 
ernment and manhood suffrage, and free 
trade. Of these, self-government and re- 
ligious freedom were “the cardinal points 
of seventeenth-century democracy” (p. 
234). In 1690 the problem was: “Would 
these small farmer-trading colonies main- 
tain their struggles for democratic govern- 
ments?” (p. 297). 

Dr. Dodd also makes clear that behind 
the struggle for these “basic objectives” 
(p. vi) were men and women toiling to 
make a living under pioneer conditions, and 
some, as wealth accumulated, enjoying the 
comforts of plantation life. The folkways 
of frontier and plantation are described. 
Social, religious, and economie aspects are 
fully discussed. The origin and develop- 
ment of institutions of government in par- 
ish, county, and colony, and the enforce- 
ment of criminal law are described as parts 
of a coherent social order in early Virginia. 

Dr. Dodd rejects the leading interpreta- 
tions of Professor Charles M. Andrews: 
that the colonies in the seventeenth cen- 
tury were English with but little that can 
strictly be called American; and that to 
interpret the colonies as democratic is un- 
historical and ignores their conservative 
and aristocratic nature. Thus, Dr. Dodd 
gives new vitality to the interpretation of 
George Bancroft, and challenges the re- 
visionist historians to prove that the colo- 
nies were not American and democratic. 

The historian must impart a similitude 
of reality and a sense of movement to his 
text, or his narrative is not history. This 
the author does. The vigor and the lucid- 
ity of Dr. Dodd’s presentation are in accord 
with the best traditions of American his- 
torical writing. 

CHARLES F. STRONG 

Smithshire, Ilinois 


Hertz, EMANUEL (Ed.). The Hidden Lin- 
coln: From the Letters and Papers of 
Wiliam H. Herndon. Pp.ix,461. New 
York: Viking Press, Inc., 1938. $5.00. 


Abraham Lincoln has been a tantalizing 
figure to historians, because they well know 
how much of the information about him is 
still inaccessible. The greatest accumula- 
tion of all, his personal papers, remains un- 
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der seal at The Congressional Library until 
1947, The other great collection, Emanuel 
Hertz now throws open to the public in a 
form so cunningly fashioned that he de- 
serves the acclaim of lay readers as well as 
students. 

Wiliam H. Herndon was not well fitted 
for the task he set himself, namely, to por- 
tray Lincoln’s heritage, his mmost charac- 
ter, and his life before he became a national 
figure. In fact, all that he brought was his 
equal devotion to the man with whom he 
was intimately associated for a quarter- 
century, and tothe truth. Herndon lacked 
the talents both of a historian and of a 
writer, so that neither the biography he 
published in collaboration with Jesse Weik 
nor the mass of material which he gathered 
for it is interesting in itself. 

Yet Herndon’s work is by far the most 
important which exists for understanding 
Lincoln’s nature, motivation, parentage, 
and family life, and the informal phases of 
his early career. Herndon had decided ad- 
vantages for ferreting out the facts in re- 
spect to all of these, and was tireless in their 
pursuit. He gave without stint such re- 
sources of time, mind, and money as he had 
to getting from original sources what they 
had to give. He interviewed or besieged 
with a relentless spate of letters everyone 
who had known Lincoln in his formative 
years and might therefore be able to throw 
some light upon them. What he learned 
he committed to paper at once and in me- 
ticulous detail. He seems to have thought 
constantly upon the implications of his data, 
and set down his conclusions in minutest 
fashion. He felt no pride of possession, 
and kept back nothing from any scholar or 
collector who applied to him. Often, in 
the process of transmitting his knowledge, 
fresh angles and inferences occurred to him. 
Consequently, this huge accumulation of 
material, confused, repetitious, and awk- 
wardly expressed as it often is, stands out 
as a treasure trove to those who seek to 
know this greatest of Americans as he 
really was. 

Dr. Hertz, already favorably known 
among Lincoln scholars, has approached 
the task of editing these papers in just the 
right way, and has brought it off in tri- 
umph. No‘ other word fits the situation. 
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I cannot believe that anything of value has 
been omitted, while everything included is 
a veritable feast for the historian. The 
brief, lucid foreword, the deft arrangement 
of the material, the rare, enlightening com- 
ment, all serve to make this an outstanding 
work, a MUST item for those interested in 
the American scene. 
ALPHONSE B. MILLER 
Philadelphia 


McErroy, Rosert. Jefferson Davis. Vol. 
I, pp. xiii, 1-368; Vol. II, pp. v, 369—783. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1937. The 
set, $8.00. 


The key to the interpretation of the 
career of Jefferson Davis is the consistency 
with which he adhered to the principles of 
state sovereignty and the legal rights of 
slave owners. It is from this angle that 
Professor McElroy has drawn his portrait 
of Davis. Three examples will be cited. 
Polk, in 1847, appointed Davis as brigadier- 
general. Grateful for the honor, Davis nev- 
ertheless “declined the appointment upon 
the ground that the Constitution gives the 
President no power to appoint militia of- 
ficers, and that ‘volunteers are militia’ ” 
(p. 95). He denounced popular sover- 
eignty because it deprived the Southern 
States of their rights in the national domain 
guaranteed to them by the Constitution as 
construed in the Dred Scott decision. His 
view that slavery was a domestic institu- 
tion solely under the authority of the states, 
a correct interpretation of the Confederate 
Constitution, prevented him from playing 
the trump diplomatic card of emancipation, 
a move which would have brought recog- 
nition and probably independence. The 
political defeat of the South in 1860 pre- 
cipitated secession, and Davis approved 
secession as the only course open to the 
South in its efforts to protect its concep- 
tions of the Constitution and of local self- 
government from the forces of national- 
ism. 

Davis’s views on slavery were the out- 
growth of his knowledge of the humane 
type which existed in his father’s home and 
on his Brierfield plantation. Slavery was 
beneficial to the Negro, but a burden to 
the master. If slavery were permitted to 
expand, diffusion would make emancipa- 
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tion economically possible; the intimate 
contacts between master and slave, another 
consequence of diffusion, would educate 
the Negro and train him in the arts of civi- 
lization necessary for the attainment of 
economic independence; and then would 
willingly come the emancipation of the 
race. But neither North nor South ac- 
cepted these views. 

Professor McElroy has handled in a mas- 
terly fashion Davis’s career in the Army, 
his distinguished service in the war with 
Mexico, and his able administration of the 
War Department under Pierce. The 
Army was Davis’s chosen field, and his 
wide experience qualified him as President 
to exercise general supervision over the 
Confederate generals. Proof of his fitness 
was his choice of Lee as commander of the 
Army of Northern Virginia, at a time when 
Lee was popularly regarded as a failure. 
“, .. This courageous decision was proba- 
bly Davis’s greatest military contribution 
to the cause of the Confederacy” (p. 386). 
Davis’s other significant contribution was 
that he forced the North to conduct the 
conflict according to the laws of war and 
not according to the statutes governing 
insurrections and piracy. This is proof of 
his humanity and of his conviction that in 
war or peace, the supremacy o? law must 
prevail. 

Of the dominance of Davis in Pierce’s 
administration, his influence on Buchanan, 
and his leadership in the Southern Con- 
gressional caucus which advised the South 
to secede before Lincoln could be inaugu- 
rated, Professor McElroy has little to say. 
There is nothing on the political wtre-pull- 
ing by which Davis made certain of the dis- 
ruption of the Democratic Party in 1860 
in order to defeat the nomination of Doug- 
lass by the Charleston conventicn, thereby, 
perhaps unintentionally, insuring Repub- 
lican success and making secession inevita- 
ble. The accounts of the state rights and 
factious opposition which harassed Davis 
as President, of the measures he took to 
counteract it, and of his struggles with the 
Confederate Congress, are unsatisfactory. 
Nor is there an analysis of the Davis-Hood- 
Johnston controversy. The exhaustive 
critical bibliography does not adequately 
compensate for the omission of footnotes. 
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William E. Dodd’s biography is still the 
best account of Davis’s political career. 
CHARLES F. STRONG 
Smithshire, Ilinois 


Westey, Cuarves H. The Collapse of the 
Confederacy. Pp. xii, 225. Washing- 
ton: Associated Publishers, Inc., 1937. 
$2.15. 


For some inexplicable reason, during the 
entire decade of the twenties, dedicated 
though it was to the ruthless debunking of 
our history and our heroes, the legend that 
the South before the Civil War was a na- 
tion of gentlemen, during the war a nation 
of paladins, and after the war a nation of 
Spartan martyrs, was allowed to persist un- 
challenged. Washington and Hamilton, 
Jackson and Lincoln——-no one was too 
revered to escape the paddles. But while 
all the mighty became stuff for a satirist’s 
holiday, to emerge on page 500 as imposters 
with low antecedents, ambitions, and 
IQs, a romantic reticence shielded the 
idols of Dixie, the men who fomented the 
Rebellion, led their followers to defeat, and 
then refused to abide the consequences. 
By a sort of sentimental conspiracy, the 
Lost Cause was enshrined as a holy cause, 
high above visit and search. 

Happily, there are signs abroad that this 
unjustifiable truce is being dissolved, that 
the last refuge of fustian is to be unroofed 
and bared to the tart, sanative rays of rea- 
son and research. 

The present author, in his humble way, 
has enlisted in the ranks of the new icono- 
clasts. His little volume is dedicated to 
uncovering the extent to which the de- 
struction of the Confederacy was its own 
fault, not the result of any superiority on 
the part of the North. He is not afraid 
to argue that Southern leaders, the sacro- 
sanct Galahads of tradition, were often 
shortsighted, divided in council, and singu- 
larly lacking in selflessness. He shows how 
the narrow interests of the several states 
were allowed to interfere with concerted 
and effective action. He proves that there 
existed no strong national feeling and that 
omy a pitiful minority actually dedicated 
their all to the war. He has piled up evi- 
dence of how adequate resources of food, 
clothing, munitions, transportation, and 
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man power were frittered away through 
ignorance and incapacity. He reveals how 
_ stupid the haughty governing class proved 
themselves when the test came. They 
muddled finances, bedeviled generals in the 
field, misjudged European reactions, and 
fatally overestimated the bargaining value 
of their cotton. Most important of all, 
the author exposes the spirit of indifference 
and defeatism which seemed to infect all 
but a limited group of the populace. 

In general, then, Dr. Wesley has done 
his modest share toward shattering the illu- 
sion, so stubbornly held, so utterly false, 
that the Southern states presented a single, 
devoted front to their foe, that they were 
captained by a race of infallible demigods, 
and that at long last they were forced to 
submit, fighting with the same fervor they 
felt at the outset, to brute, inglorious su- 
periority in numbers and resources. To 
the extent that the author has helped to 
dispel these gaudy, ridiculous shams, he 
deserves our praise and our thanks. 

ALPHONSE B, MLLER 

Philadelphia 


Perersen, Wrui1amM J. Steamboating on 
the Upper Mississippi. Pp. 575. Iowa 
City: State Historical Society of Iowa, 
1937, $3.50. 


This volume invites comparison with 
Mildred L. Hartsough’s From Canoe to 
Steel Barge on the Upper Mississippi which 
was published three years earlier. Miss 
Hartsough relied more heavily on second- 
ary material; and although her pages do 
not sparkle with quotations from contem- 
porary newspapers and from travelers, as 
do those in Mr. Petersen’s volume, she 
wove her material into a careful and logical 
synthesis of twelve chapters. Mr. Peter- 
sen sliced his material into forty-eight epi- 
sodic chapters and appended to the text a 
formidable list of citations—740 notes in 
all. His book is a compilation of short 
articles, with considerable back-tracking 
and repetition, chronological confusion, and 
unevenness. Within the individual chap- 
ters the author’s pen skips heedlessly over 
vast areas of time and space and from one 
kind of material to another. The title of 
the book is a misnomer; it is either too 
inclusive or too exclusive, depending on the 
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point of view of the reader, who has reason 
to expect a narrative that brings the story 
down to the end. The greater part of the 
book is devoted to the period before the 
Civil War. The magnitude of the subject 
ought to have been a challenge to eliminate 
adiaphorous material from the stream of 
narrative. Paradoxically, the generous al- 
lotment of funds for the publication of a 
book with excellent format, heavy paper, 
and substantial binding causes regret that 
a few more dollars were not appropriated 
for maps and illustrations, such as augment 
the usefulness of Miss Hartsough’s book. 

Mr. Petersen has a flair for exciting in- 
cidents and events and interesting person- 
alities. There are several descriptive 
paragraphs worthy of the enchanting scen- 
ery above Dubuque, the bold bluffs, the 
wooded islands, and the beautiful and 
treacherous Lake Pepin; others are equally 
effective in laying bare the ravages of 
cholera and other diseases, explosions, fires, 
tornadoes, snags, gambling, frauds, and 
cutthroat competition. Present also are 
picturesque captains, cursing, drunken, 
and lawless roustabouts who worked and 
loafed on the docks, frightened Indians 
who scattered pell-mell at the sound of the 
whistle or the blowing-off of the safety 
valve, bewildered and often despairing 
hordes of immigrants from Europe whose 
baggage cluttered the decks, and live stock 
which not infrequently augmented the dis- 
comfort of passengers. The importance of 
the steamboat in western waters is émpha- 
sized by the welcome extended to the first 
boat to arrive after the opening of traffic 
in the spring, and the mournful departure 
of the last boat before winter sealed the 
channel. The growing commercial impor- 
tance of the Mississippi Valley is illustrated 
by the rôle of the steamboat in the Black 
Hawk, Mexican, and Civil wars, in the 
transportation of Indian tribes, and in the 
lead and fur trade. 

GEORGE M. STEPHENSON 
University of Minnesota 


Foreman, Grant (Ed.). Adventure on 
Red River. Pp. xxxi, 199. Norman: 
Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 1938. $2.50. 


Adventure on Red River is the journal of 
the exploration of the headwaters of Red 
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River, one of the last rivers of any impor- 
tance in the United States to be completely 
charted. Red River extends from central 
Oklahoma into New Mexico and was not 
completely or accurately mapped until 
1852, when an expedition led by Captain 
Randolph Marcy followed the river to its 
source. 

An army expedition into unexplored or 
little known territory in the middle of the 
nineteenth century was a major scientific 
undertaking. It was usual for an engineer, 
a botanist, a geologist, and frequently a 
paleontologist and an ornithologist to ac- 
company such an expedition. Captain 
Marcy’s expedition had its complement of 
scientists, and their observations of soils, 
geology, and botany were the first scientific 
observations made in much of this area. 

The social sciences were, however, in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, of insuf- 
ficient standing and prestige to command 
special representation. Captain Marcy 
was responsible for the ethnological ob- 
servations, along with general observations 
of the vegetation and the geography. 
The former concerned the Comanche pri- 
marily, and although sympathetic and gen- 
erally intelligent, they sometimes suffer 
from the difficulties experienced by Cap- 
tain Marcy in distinguishing between his 
evidence and his ethical convictions. 

If Adventure on Red River is not a major 
source for students of Plains Indian cul- 
tures, it may well become a major source 
for those scientists interested in the com- 
parison of conditions of vegetation and 
soils before and after white contact. 
Through the valuable editorial services of 
Grant Foreman, Captain Marcy’s observa- 
tions on early vegetation along the course 
of Red River have been made specific as to 
geographic area, and represent an ex- 
tremely useful addition to the documen- 
tary evidence on the condition of vegeta- 
tion before white occupation. 

Lrorp H. FisHer 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 


SMITE, Assor Emerson. James Madison: 
Builder. Pp. vii, 366. New York: 
Eliot Pub. Co., 1937. $4.00. 

Madison is one of the most contradictory 
figures in American annals—a shy, unmag- 
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netic fellow, wholly lacking in the qualities 
of leadership, who nevertheless held impor- 
tant executive positions for a longer time 
than any of his contemporaries and affected 
our early history most profoundly. This 
biography of him is very uneven, and, 
curiously enough, its author has (at least 
in my opinion) succeeded best when he was 
bearing down least. 

It is quite evident that Dr. Smith has de- 
voted most of his time, as he has his space, 
to the earlier phase of Madison’s political 
career, that which begins in the last futile 
gestures of the Continental Congress, con- 
tinues through the proceedings of the Con- 
stitutional Convention and the first few 
sessions of the new national Legislature, 
and ends with the Virginia and Kentucky 
Resolutions. 

The author has so immersed himself in 
the flood of material available, both factual 
and commentative, that he has been con- 
quered by it. He has been content to ac- 
cept the data, as well as the conclusions, of 
his predecessors; and has nothing fresh to 
add. His account, for example, of the 
Constitutional Convention casts no new 
light upon events, nor does he read any 
novel significance into them. 

But when Dr. Smith comes to Madison 
as Secretary of State, and more especially 
as President, his story, while sketchier, is 
nevertheless more original and worth while. 
I do not remember another estimate quite 
so acute or so likely to be a final one as that 
which Dr. Smith pronounces on Madison’s 
conduct of our foreign affairs, of which the 
highlights were the Embargo Act and the 
War of 1812. 

The period was an inglorious one, and 
Madison, as chief actor, must accept chief 
blame. The author is right, I am con- 
vinced, in imputing his mistakes not to 
faulty judgment but to inadequate per- 
sonality. The little Virginian was per- 
fectly able to cope with the situation in- 
tellectually, but not temperamentally. He 
fathomed what both Great Britain and 
Napoleon were up to, and as long as the 
crisis remained within the realm of argu- 
ment and negotiation, he maintained our 
position creditably. But when this was no 
longer enough, when the country needed a 
dynamic leader to guide it in war, no one 
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could have been less fitted than Madison, 
He was no executive, and shrank from exer- 
cising the powers of one. Confronted 
with problems strangely similar to those 
which Woodrow Wilson faced, Madison 
simply had not the forcefulness to put him- 
self at the head of the Nation and lead it 
with iron hand to battle. 

Dr. Smith has sensed this madequacy 
with the most delicate understanding. He 
has put it into words with skill, and drawn 
shrewd and just conclusions. This alone 
would be enough to make his biography 
worth while. 

AupHonss B. MLLER 

Philadelphia 


James, Marquis. Andrew Jackson. Pp. 
627. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1937. $5.00. 


Marquis James has done a full-length 
portrait of Andrew Jackson as president, 
but not of the presidency under Andrew 
Jackson. It is necessary to keep this dis- 
tinction in mind, for it is the distinction 
between a life story of Jackson the man, of 
which this book is the complement of Mr. 
James’s Andrew Jackson: The Border 
Captain, and a social and political study 
such as, for instance, Claude Bowers’ 
Party Battles of the Jackson Period. Yet 
Mr. James’s new book has a great deal of 
value for the political student, for he has 
unearthed a wealth of material with which 
to bring the picture of President Jackson— 
and hence the picture of his times—into 
better focus for modern eyes. 

It is stated that the author spent seven 
years and consulted forty thousand manu- 
scripts, books, and other publications in 
preparing the biography. Many of the 
sources have not previously been available 
to Jackson students, notably some two 
dozen private manuscript collections to 
which Mr. James has gained access. With 
these resources he has been able to give 
greater and more accurate details to the 
history of Jackson’s presidency. The 
story of the Clay-Adams “bargain” in the 
House of Representatives election of 1824, 
for instance, is checked against a catalogue 
of evidence that establishes almost bevond 
doubt the existence of a “bargain” in 
that long-disputed affair, which kept 
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Jackson out of the White House for four 
years. 

Similar evidence is cited for the con- 
fusion of issues involved in the fight over 
the Bank of the United States, nullifica- 
tion, collection of the French debt, and 
other features of “the reign.” Despite this 
careful scholarship in writing, however, 
there are times when the book approaches 
the common pitfall of all biographies, of 
becoming over-laudatory. Especially is 
this apparent in the treatment of the 
acquisition of Texas, that most controver- 
sial of all the debated episodes of the Jack- 
son era. The acquisition of Texas and the 
acquisition of the Panama Canal Zone are 
two Machiavellian periods in American 
foreign policy that still await thorough 
examination by researchers. Jackson’s 
part in the Texan affair seems not to be in 
as sharp relief as in other phases of his ad- 
ministration. Perhaps that is doing the 
biographer an injustice. 

On the whole, Mr. James has done an 
excellent job with his subject. It is writ- 
ten in an engaging style and bulwarked ap- 
parently by almost every available piece 
of data. It is a welcome addition to the 
store of knowledge on the Jackson period. 

Wrz1aMm F. SWINDLER 

St. Louis 


Neatsy, Hupa M. The Administration 
of Justice under the Quebec Act. Pp. 
383. Minneapolis: Univ. of Minn. 
Press, 1937. $6.00. 


A “legal vacuum” existed in Canada 
after 1763, when French rule officially came 
toanend. The Quebec Act, passed eleven 
years later, was expected to create a legal 
system which would satisfy both the 
French Canadians and the growing British 
minority. Instead, it prolonged the con- 
fusion in the judicial procedure of earlier 
days for a number of years. No one has 
ever before told the story of the clash be- 
tween English and French Jaw with ade- 
quate detail. This volume fills this impor- 
tant gap in early Canadian history. It is 
based on prodigious research in the un- 
printed archives and court records, and 
constitutes a notable contribution. 

The Quebec Act did not, as is often said, 
introduce or perpetuate French civil law in 
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Canada, but rather “the laws and customs 
of Canada,” which by no means included 
all the civil law of France. French com- 
mercial law proved unsatisfactory for a 
colony with important commercial inter- 
ests, and the reaction of the English mer- 
chant class in Quebec was immediate. 
Moreover, law and custom were in con- 
flict; the flexible, paternalistic, and disor- 
derly French civil law clashed with the 
rigid, formal law of England; and the diffi- 
culties inherent in the attempt to ingraft a 
French legal code on an English adminis- 
trative system were greatly aggravated by 
racial prejudices, political and personal 
antagonisms, and the repercussions of the 
American Revolution and the Loyalist in- 
vasion in Canada. The judges of early 
Quebec had little legal training; the court 
records were carelessly kept, and the 
judges, partly for political reasons, did lit- 
tle to correct existing abuses. In general, 
the judicial machinery was under executive 
dictation. 

Miss Neatby has treated these and other 
problems, with their many ramifications, 
by following specific cases through the 
courts, as well as by unraveling an unusu- 
ally complicated tale chronologically. Her 
study throws new light on judicial pro- 
cedure under the Quebee Act, and on the 
intricacies of local politics, which must be 
understood if one would correctly grasp the 
details of this difficult problem of the func- 
tioning of the judiciary in a pioneer coun- 
try occupied by two distinct nationalities. 
It becomes abundantly clear that the com- 
plaints against the administration of jus- 
tice in Canada prior to 179] were well 
founded, ahd were not merely the political 
propaganda of an unreasonable minority. 

Although clearly written, this book is 
not for the general reader. It ts based on 
careful research into hitherto unexploited 
sources. No scholar in this field can afford 
to overlook this notable contribution. 

Cart WITTKE 

Oberlin College 


Perxins, Dexter. The Monroe Doctrine 
1867-1907. Pp. ix, 480. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1937. $3.50. 
This is the third volume by the author 

on the history of the Monroe Dovtrine— 


the application, interpretation, and en- 
largement of the principles enunciated in 
1823 by President Monroe. This volume 
begins with the status of this policy at the 
conclusion of the withdrawal of French 
troops from Mexico in 1867, and follows it 
through the intervention “corollary” of 
President Theodore Roosevelt as far as 
1907. 

The work, like its predecessors, impresses 
the reviewer as admirable. The author’s 
method in the history of this important 
principle has been not merely to analyze 
the official statements and the publie pa- 
pers of this country and of foreign states, 
but also to appraise the publie opinion 
which attended the progress of the Doc- 
trine, in the United States, in the republics 
of the Western Hemisphere, and in the 
countries of Europe. The author has had 
access to foreign official archives not pre- 
viously examined by American writers, has 
canvassed organs of public opihion in coun- 
tries affected by the Doctrine, has covered 
public debates, not only in Congress but 
also in foreign legislative bodies, and has 
made a constant effort to weigh the sup- 
port and the opposition, official and popu- 
lar, that attended this American policy to 
its relatively triumphant position during 
the administration of Theodore Roosevelt. 

The author considers that in 1907 the 
formula of Monroe “had reached its 
zenith,” and that in the years to follow, 
Europe, passing from one crisis to another 
and finally falling into the convulsion of 
the World War and the pains of recon- 
struction, “ceased to be any threat to the 
proud and growing nations of the New 
World.” He believes the dogma’s “posi- 
tion in the Western world was secure for a 
long age to follow.” 

The period covered by this book was not 
only the period of the greatest enlargement 
and the most frequent application of the 
Doctrine, but it was the period when the 
United States, arriving at the position of 
a great power, challenged Great Britain’s 
encroachment upon Venezuela, expelled 
Spain from the Western Hemisphere, ac- 
quired rights over interoceanic communi- 
cations, commenced construction of the 
Panama Canal, and sought to check Euro- 
pean coercion against delinquent American 
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states by the customs administration of 
Santo Domingo. The author’s style is 
clear and charming, his judgment inde- 
pendent and objective, and his presenta- 
tion free from partisan extremism or the 
display of unscholarly emotion. 

The author leaves the field open for a 
final work on the period since 1907. It 
may be that the present moment is not the 
time to close the history of the Monroe 
Doctrine. The reactionary monarchies 
challenged by Monroe and Adams have 
passed away, or as monarchies have be- 
come unaggressive; but new forms of the 
state have arisen whose purposes in the 
Western Hemisphere may be regarded with 
distrust, and which possess far better con- 
solidated power for the pursuit of such 
purposes. For nations which lack terri- 
tory and resources and employment for 
their technical capacity at all proportion- 
ate to the size of their populations, the 
continent of South America indubitably is 
an inviting field. It does not appear that 
the United States Government seeks to 
close the door to other nations in the West- 
ern Hemisphere if their methods are those 
of legitimate activity and fair competition. 
But the question still remains an actual 
one, whether or not the new aggressive 
states will be wholly satisfied with a field 
for settlement, investment, and employ- 
ment, without corresponding political au- 
thority. -If not, the United States will 
have to decide again whether the Doctrine 
in its largest scope deserves its defense. 

Meanwhile, no better preparation for an 
understanding of the basis of American 
foreign policy since this country was a 
young republic, can be obtained than by 
the reading of this book and its prede- 
cessors. This latest volume, lke the 
others, is supported by citations from 
widely separated sources, from the use of 
which the curious or the special student 
may enlarge his own investigation. 

Davip P. Barrows 

University of California 


Moors, Davin R. A History of Latin 
America. Pp. xiii, 826. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. $4.00. s 
This textbook written in a popular style 

is an attempt to outline conditions in Span- 
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ish America as they are today. At the 
same time the author has tried to sketch 
the background, to describe the peoples, 
the institutions, the traditions, the culture 
and ideas, and to trace the political and 
other events of the past to show how the 


‘present has evolved. 


Part I treats the “Colonial Period.” As 
it devotes only 285 pages to that subject, 
unfortunately it must be rather brief in 
some places. No doubt some readers will 
wish that it had been more extensive. 
Unlike most texts, this includes a chapter 
on the “Spanish Background of the United 
States,” pointing out to what extent the 
Spanish people and Spanish civilization 
during the colonial period entered what 
are now the confines of the United 
States. Such a chapter is needed in 
order to give the student a complete 
picture of the whole of colonial Span- 
ish America, which was larger than the 
Roman Empire at the height of its power 
and at its greatest extent. Besides, some 
of the interesting and picturesque features 
of Spanish civilization still exist in some 
parts of the United States. The first part 
traces the story from the European and 
American background through the con- 
quests, the explorations, the establishment 
of colonial institutions, the cultural and 
religious achievements, the social condi- 
tions, and the wars for independence. 

Part H, the “Nineteenth Century De- 
velopment,” consisting of 190 pages, takes 
up the story after the dependencies won 
their independence and established new 
governments in various parts of Spanish 
America, which were really based upon old 
institutions but with new names and a 
different set of officials. There were many 
stormy times before those governments 
finally became stable, and the author 
vividly portrays the lack of experience and 
the unpreparedness of the people to partici- 
pate in democratic forms. They adopted 
democratic constitutions and democratic 
names for their institutions, but their gov- 
ernments were far from being democracies 
for a long time. 

Part II, on “Latin America Today,” 
brings the account down to the end of the 
last Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace which met at Buenos 
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Aires in December 1936. This is the 
largest part of the book and covers 302 
pages, because it is the purpose of the 
author to emphasize the more recent 
phases of the history of our southern neigh- 
bors. For discussion, the countries are 
grouped in an interesting manner, namely: 
South America’s most Europeanized na- 
tions, the Pacific Coast and the Spanish 
Main, Brazil and its inland neighbors, the 
Caribbean Islands, and Mexico and Cen- 
tral America. Attention is given to the 
economic development of all the countries. 
The importance of the Caribbean area, 
which it is as necessary for the United 
States to control as it is for Great Britain 
to control the English Channel and Turkey 
the Dardanelles, is shown. There is a 


chapter on “Foreign Relations,” which - 


treats of the influence of certain foreign 
nations upon Spanish America, pan-Amer- 
icanism, and the Monroe Doctrine. 

There are eleven maps, including the 
frontispiece of the whole South American 
continent, which show the topography of 
the republics, population centers, early 
voyages and explorations, administrative 
divisions, areas affected by wars and those 
which are still in dispute, Mexico, the West 
Indies, and Central America. 

The bibliography is well selected but is 
primarily for students and the general 
reader. As a result, it consists principally 
of secondary material which is in English, 
and is not exhaustive. For the conven- 
ience of the reader the material is grouped 
under the various countries. 

The work is readable, the story is told in 
an interesting manner, the material is well 
arranged, and the comparisons are well 
made. The reader is reminded of what 
was going on in other parts of the world 
at the same time as the events in Spanish 
America, and can see American occurrences 
in relation to the world as a whole. Con- 
sidering the small number of textbooks on 
Hispanic American History, this work 
should be very acceptable for college stu- 
dents, and could be used even in high 
schools because of its simple and clear style. 
For a general course in Hispanic American 
History, this text will be very helpful. 

Lian EsTELLE FISHER 

Oklahoma College for Women 


CHAPMAN, CHarLes Epwarp, Republi- 
can Hispanic America. Pp. xvii, 468. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. $3.00. 


This work is intended to be a textbook 
for students of Hispanic American History, 
and it is the purpose of the author to tell 
the history of Hispanic America truthfully 
and interestingly. This aim has been ad- 
mirably achieved. There is a somewhat 
different manner of approach in the subject 
matter from that of the other texts on 
Hispanic America, and it makes the work 
all the more interesting. 

In the chapter on “Human Factors” the 
individualism in ordinary life and the 
atmosphere of personal freedom are em- 
phasized. It is also pointed out that the 
inferiority and superiority complexes in 
the social atmosphere must be taken into 
account in order to understand Hispanic 
America. The former is found more 
prominently in the advanced countries and 
cities, while the latter is the product of 
ignorance and is more evident in the rural 
districts of the backward countries. 

When the new republican governments 
were formed, after the wars for independ- 
ence had begun, great changes did not oc- 
cur. There were new names for old in- 
stitutions with new individuals at the helm, 
but the colonial period still lived on, for the 
new masters conducted affairs very much 
as the Spaniards had done in the past. 
The creoles replaced the Spaniards, and the 
governments which they inaugurated grew 
out of the cabildo, the one institution over 
which they had any control. 

Chapters III to V are derived from a 
digest of Mitre’s Belgrano, and differ in 
treatment from other textbooks. They in- 
clude the “Pre-Independence Governments 
of the Plata Region, 1810-1816” and “Do- 
mestic Problems of the United Provinces, 
1816-1819.” The stormy times suffered 
in what is now Argentina from 1810 to 
1819 are impressively described in the di- 
gest. But the year 1820 was even more 
terrible, and is vividly portrayed in Chap- 
ter V. 

„The great leaders of the new republics . 
ang their conflicting interests and, ideas 
are discussed in an interesting manner. 
The chapter on “The Age of the Caudillos” 
is especially good. It was a period of 
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violence in which fraud, terror, and cor- 
ruption were employed, but the author 
shows that there was always an evolution 
toward a better type. “The most violent 
of the caudillos became less harsh in their 
methods as their positions got more se- 
cure.” 

Teachers of Hispanic American History 
will be glad to have Chapters VIII and IX 
on “International Relations of the Hispanic 
American Republics” and the “Relations 
of the Caribbean Republics and the United 
States” included in the volume, as they 
are usually lacking in other textbooks. 
The fact is that they are needed to give 
college students a clear understanding of 
the situation in Hispanic America, The 
international relations are concisely and 
clearly summed up and the importance of 
the Caribbean area shown. The author is 
fair to both sides and does not seem to 
think that the United States has aggressive 
imperialistic designs toward the Hispanic 
American countries. There is a short 
chapter on “The Emergence to World Im- 
portance,” in which the future possibilities 
of our southern neighbors are indicated. 

. The Caribbean area is next dealt with, 
and it includes Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican 
Republic, Puerto Rico, Mexico, Central 
America (Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama), Colom- 
bia, and Venezuela. Except as regards 
Puerto Rico and the Canal Zone, no at- 
tempt has been made to cover possessions 
of the United States and Europe in this 
region, because they are less important 
than the republics of Hispanie America and 
have different problems. 

Lower South America is divided into two 
parts: the Atlantic Coast and the Andean 
Area. Under the former, Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, and Paraguay are treated; 
while under the latter are grouped Chile, 
Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador. 

There are three maps and five illustra- 
tions in addition to the frontispiece. Two 
tables are included, one showing the area 
and population of each country, and the 
other the foreign possessions and their area 


‘and population. The essay on “Authori- 


ties” is very useful. The bibliography 4s 
orimarily for the general reader and the 
beginning student; therefore most of the 


works are in English, and an effort has been 
made to present a representative rather 
than an exhaustive list. 

The book as a whole is very good, and 
teachers and students of Hispanic Amer- 
ican History should find it quite useful. 

LILLIAN ESTELLE FISHER 

Oklahoma College for Women 


BEeLAuNDE, Victor Anprés., Bolivar and 
the Political Thought of the Spanish 
American Revolution. Pp. xxiv, 451. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1938. 
$3.50. 


The volume under review presents a de- 
tailed study of the ideology of the Spanish 
American revolution, with special reference 
to the ideas of Simon Bolivar. The Span- 
ish colonial background is traced, and the 
author holds that the nationalistic view- 
point of the various regions of Spanish 
America had its origin in that period. The 
occasion for revolution was in conjunction 
with the attitude of the Sparish mother- 
land to Napoleon. Differences in ideals, 
the influence of the cabildos, and knowl- 
edge of the revolutionary movements in 
the United States and France set the pat- 
tern for the developments in Spanish 
America from 1809 to 1820. Dr. Belaunde 
traces the influence of the French ency- 
clopedists of the eighteenth century, the 
Spanish liberals, the American constitu- 
tionalists, and the French protagonists of 
revolution upon the political thinking of 
the leaders of colonial Spanish America. 

As for Bolivar, he is shown to be a sin- 
cere admirer of the British Constitution. 
His ideas and political expressions as they 
were propounded in the Cartagena mani- 
festo, the Jamaica letter, the Angostura 
address, and the Bolivian Constitution are 
analyzed, and the development of his po- 
litical philosophy is studied in them. Par- 
ticular attention is given to his ideas for 
national and international organization. 
The author does not consider Bolivar a 
superman, but does hail him as the Libera- 
tor. He points out most clearly the dual 
character of the Liberator’s makeup. He 
does not believe that calling attention to 
complexity, changes, and contradictions in 
thought detracts in any way from the 
greatness of the man, but simply indicates 
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that Bolivar faced reality in the problems 
of American political evolution. Spanish 
America at the outbreak of the revolution 
was under the influence of numerous con- 
flicting factors resulting from tradition, 
geography, racial and social differences, 
ideas of government, and cultural, politi- 
cal, and economic ties. Bolivar did not 
find a solution for these conflicts. “His 
merit, great and unique in the history of 
political thought, is that he described and 
reflected these conflicts with the pen of a 
master. Bolivar’s life and thought are the 
land and the soul of America incarnate.” 

This volume, with its “selective” bibliog- 
raphy, which is the result of the study 
made by Dr. Belaunde over many years 
and of his lectures at the Sorbonne, Miami 
University, and Johns Hopkins University, 
is an excellent survey of Spanish American 
political thought and its application during 
the revolutionary period. It is a worthy 
contribution to the literature of this field 
of history, and as such will be most useful 
to scholars. 

Roscos R. Hut 
The National Archives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Preues, Vernon Lover. The Interna- 
tional Economic Position of Argentina. 
Pp. xv, 276. Philadelphia: Univ. of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1988. $3.00. 


In a useful addition to the slowly grow- 
ing body of works on Argentine economic 
history, Dr. Phelps examines the interna- 
tional economic relations of Argentina with 
special reference to the United States dur- 
ing the years since 1914. Data for bal- 
ance-of-payments studies are usually in- 
adequate, and those who have used Ar- 
gentine statistics will readily realize the 
particular difficulties which confronted Dr. 
Phelps. He has made good use of the well- 
known publications of Williams, McCrea, 
Eder, Wythe, Tornquist, and Bunge, and 
has combed official sources with com- 
mendable thoroughness. 

The result is not an exhaustive or bril- 
hant analysis, but rather a solid deserip- 
tion with many useful rearrangements of 
statistics. The chapters ‘on the balance of 
payments, foreign mvestments,. competi- 
tion for the Argentine market, and the 


overseas market for Argentine products are 
perhaps better than the fragmentary treat- 
ment of bilateral accounts and commercial 
policy. Phelps concludes that the outlook 
for a permanent increase in American pur- 
chases of Argentine goods is not very 
favorable. 

Phelps’s work carries the familiar marks 
of a Ph.D. thesis hurriedly prepared for 
press: The manuscript was poorly edited, 
the English is careless and awkward, cita- 
tions are inconsistent in form, there is mis- 
understanding about the use of op. cit, in 
footnotes, the index is unsatisfactory, and 
there is the usual picking of quarrels with 
previous authors on minor points. 

Compared with that in other fields, the 
progress made during the last twenty years 
in the study of the economic history of 
South American countries has not been 
satisfactory. One reason for this is the 
inability to attract and to keep scholars in 
the field to follow up their doctoral dis- 
sertations. Many writers, like Phelps, 
have indicated by first-books and first- 
articles that they have equipped them- 
selves to make important contributions 
subsequently; too often, however, a first- 
study on Argentina or Chile has been a 
Jast-study. Lack of interest in South 
America among the faculties of our gradu- 
ate schools is partly responsible. Since the 
field is unrivaled in its opportunities for 
good research work, it is to be hoped that 
The International Economic Position of 
Argentina will be followed by more de- 
tailed studies of some of the subjects that 
have not been fully treated in this book. 

Simon G. Hanson 

University of Louisville 


Levens, Ricarpo. A History of Argen- 
tina. Pp. xiii, 565. Chapel Hill: Univ. 
of North Carolina Press, 1937. $4.00. 


The publication of this volume, the first 
in the “Inter-American Historical Series,” 
of which Dr. James A. Robertson is the 
general editor, marks the launching of an 
enterprise planned more than a decade ago. 
When completed, the series will consist of 
English translations of histories of all the 
Latin American countries written by their 
own historians, and also of the well-known 
Compendio de historia general de América 
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by Carlos Navarro y Lamarca. With a 
few exceptions, each country will be made 
the subject of a separate volume. 

The choice of the present volume as the 
first of the series was a happy one. It is 
a translation of Dr. Ricardo Levene’s 
Lecciones de historia argentina, a highly 
esteemed work which passed through its 
fifteenth edition in 1983. The author has 
long been recognized as a leading authority 
on the history of Argentina; the translator 
and editor, Dr. William Spence Robertson, 
is one of the outstanding Latin American 
historians in this country; and Argentina, 
which James Bryce and many other writ- 
ers have called “the United States of South 
America,” is, to many people in the United 
States of North America, the most mter- 
esting and the most understandable of all 
the Latin American countries. It has a 
large area, great natural resources, and an 
enterprising population. That it is dis- 
tinctly a nation with a future enhances our 
interest in its past. 

College teachers will be particularly 
grateful for this English version of Dr. 
Levene’s standard history of Argentina, if 
only because they will now be able to show 
their students (comparatively few of whom 
have a good reading knowledge of Spanish) 
how the history of Argentina appears to 
one of the most eminent historians of that 
country. It may not be precisely the kind 
of history that the younger historians of 
either this country or Argentina would be 
likely to write today, for it is mainly po- 
litical, though it contains some valuable 
chapters on economic and social develop- 
ment in the colonial and early national 
periods; its discussion of democracy in 
Argentina seems rather less critical than 
exuberant; it devotes a disproportionately 
large amount of space to the wars of inde- 
pendence and the dictatorship of Juan 
Manuel Rosas; and its account of the ex- 
traordinary development of Argentina 
since 1880 is too brief to satisfy the aver- 
age North America reader. It would not 
be reasonable, however, to expect one book 
to give us everything; this one gives us 4 
great deal, and Dr. W. S. Robertson’s 
translation is excellent. Though his foot- 
notes and bibliography fail to cite a few 
important special works published in very 


recent years, they add materially to the 
value of the original. This is a book that 
ought to be owned by every college library 
and every student of Latin American 
history. 
ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 
University of Pennsylvania 


Daves, R. Trevor. The Golden Century 
of Spain, 1601-1621. Pp. vi, 327. 
New York; Macmillan Co., 1937. 
$6.00. 


Dr. Fernando de los Rios, Spanish Am- 
bassador to the United States, in a recent 
lecture on sixteenth-century Spain pointed 
out the similarity of the processes of that 
time to events at present in reference to 
the determination of man’s place in so- 
ciety. Citizenship was accorded on the 
basis of blood and ancestry, and not upon 
the merits of the individual himself. This 
resulted in purging Spain of two important 
groups, Protestant and Mohammedan, and 
much of the plight of Spain today is held 
to have its roots in that period. In conse- 
quence of this comparison of the two 
epochs, an added interest is given to the 
volume The Golden Century of Spain by 
Professor R. Trevor Davies. The author 
has vividly brought out factors in Spain’s 
history which made for greatness as well 
as those which contributed to weakness. 
These factors have culminated in civil 
struggles in that country during the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries which have 
involved, and now involve, the entire Euro- 
pean civilization. 

The volume begins with a survey of 
Spain at the death of Isabella the Catholic 
and an account of the disorders after her 
demise, especially the revolt of the 
Comuneros, as well as of the many eco- 
nomic problems resulting from the discov- 
ery of the New World. A chapter on the 
Foreign Affairs of Spain (1519-59) covers 
the reign of Charles I (Emperor Charles 
V) and places emphasis upon the conflicts 
between the Spanish ruler and Francis I of 
France. Four chapters are devoted to the 
long reign of Philip I; one gives a pen 
sketch of him as a man and statesman; a 
second describes in detail the steps of the 
elimination of Protestants and Moham- 
medans from Spain; another treats of the 
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unification of the peninsula through the an- 
nexation of Portugal and the subjection of 
Aragon; and a fourth discusses the foreign 
policy of Philip. A chapter on Philip II 
and the Duke of Lerma depicts the begin- 
nings of the seventeenth-century decline of 
Spain. The concluding chapier summa- 
rizes the economic and cultural conditions 
of the country for the period. A select 
bibliography is included which lists espe- 
cially works in Spanish and English ap- 
pearing since 1930. 

The volume emphasizes the economic, 
social, and cultural aspects of the history, 
and the author has striven to avoid par- 
tisanship in the presentation. He has suc- 
ceeded admirably in his task and has given 
an interesting and compact survey of the 
Golden Age of Spain. 

Roscor R. Hus 

The National Archives 


Horegeorn, Haro. Ulrich von Hutten and 
the German Reformation. Pp. xii, 214. 
New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1937. 
$3.00. 


English and American readers will be 
grateful to Professor Bainton for this 
splendid translation of Holborn’s work on 
Hutten, which now appears as one of the 
studies of the Yale Historical Publications. 
The makeup of the book is in keeping with 
the solid worth of the contents. 

Until recently in Germany, and probably 
still in English literature, the figure of 
Hutten is that which D. F. Strauss pre- 
sented in 1858. The maccuracy and in- 
adequacy of the portrait were often sensed, 
but Kalkoff first placed Hutten in relation- 
ship to the social and political life of his 
age. Kalkoff’s evaluation of Hutten, how- 
ever, as an anarchistic opportunist and in- 
significant humanist has been questioned 
by Joachimsen and Kuno Franke, and it is 
with the latter scholars rather than Kalkoff 
that Holborn finds himself in agreement. 

“What a century! What scholarship! 
Tt is a sheer joy to be alive, even though 
not yet in tranquillity. Learning flour- 
ishes, men are spiritually quickened. O 
Barbarism, take a rope and prepare for 
extinction” (p. 102). Thus the human- 
istic knight—of whom Erasmus wrote, 
“How could Attica produce more pith and 
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elegance than this one possesses? Is not 
his speech divine beauty and sheer charm?” 
(p. 66)—exulted as he contemplated the 
promise of Humanism in Germany in 1518. 
Yet in five short years the situation 
changed so completely that Hutten became 
estranged from Erasmus, was banned by 
the Emperor, and died as an outcast on 
an island near Zurich. The brilliant co- 
author of the Epistolae Obscurorum 
Virorum met a fate against which he had 
vainly struggled, and went down to de- 
feat after a “life-long polemic against the 
barbarian theologians, the absolutist 
princes, the robbing ‘courtesans,’ the in- 
quisitorial churchmen, and the craven 
humanists” (p. 201). 

Yet a man who represented the last 
phase of knighthood, who wrote the “one 
great German poem in secular literature 
between Walter von der Vogelweide and 
Klopstock” (p. 172), who stood in close 
relationship with Luther and preferred 
Luther to Erasmus, and whose patriotism 
and culture impressed the youthful Goethe, 
must have a significance which older inter- 
preters of Hutten did not discern. Hol- 
born has, in a masterly fashion, indicated 
that this significance lies in Hutten’s new 
vision of German nationalism as against 
Italian domination through the Church, 
and of a German unity which the Holy 
Roman Empire seemed to promise until 
Charles V decided otherwise. Hutten 
hoped that Humanism would achieve this 
new German unity. He was mistaken. 
In fact his ideal was an impossible one, 
even with the aid of Sickingen or Charles 
or Erasmus or Luther. And Hutten him- 
self was not the kind of a character to 
achieve it. But his tragic story casts light 
on many dark corners of European history 
-—political, social, religious, literary—in 
the early sixteenth century. 

CONRAD BERGENDOFF 

Augustana College and Theological 

Seminary 


Bowman, Isaran (Ed.). Limits of Land 
Settlement. Pp. vii, 380. New York: 
* Council on Foreign Relations, Inc., 1937. 
* $3.50. 
In an era resounding from the fireworks 
of the tenacious struggle among the big 
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powers for and against a redistribution of 
natural resources and for and against re- 
leases of what is so persuasively called 
“population pressure,” nothing could be 
more timely than an attempt to take an 
inventory of the existent outlets for excess 
population, Isaiah Bowman and nine co- 
authors have tried to evaluate the pros- 
pects for future land settlement in that 
part of the world where the modern pioneer 
may still start. 

The specific territorial survey is pre- 
ceded by two well-balanced general ac- 
counts of potentialities for large-scale 
settlement of pioneer farmers. Carl O. 
Sauer weighs some important trends in the 
utilization of natural resources, while 
Carl L. Alsberg considers the nutritional 
requirements of the world’s population and 
the prospects within the economic geog- 
raphy of the world’s food resources. 

The other part of the book is devoted to 
the discussion of Canada, South America, 
Africa, and Australia, and of East Asia’s 
outlets for Japanese, Chinese, and Russian 
migration and colonization. Of course, 
the factual record of geographic data of 
those vast areas, excellently as it is pre- 
sented and valued, can hardly answer the 
question as to what will happen, because 
man’s environment is hardly more than 
a chance to put intelligence, labor, and 
capital to work. Settlement depends, as 
President Bowman recognizes, on the social 
philosophy, on political conditions, and on 
a multitude of more or less irrational fac- 
tors, besides on the logic of economics. 
But to the reviewer as an agricultural 
economist, it seems even doubtful whether, 
in spite of its wise restraint to the factual 
limits of land settlement, the study does 
not underrate the possibilities for farming. 
Even the United States has large unutilized 
reserves for farm settlement in most of the 
Southern States. ‘Yet, even if the book 
should underestimate the extent of the 
areas suitable for settlement, it shows suffi- 
cient leeway for a long history of further 
colonization. It is a different question 
whether it is economically feasible or des 
sirable for modern states to make an af- 
tempt to solve population pressure through 
settlement abroad or whether it is not a 
much more reasonable policy to develop in- 


dustrial employment at home and to build 
a higher standard of living on the exchange 
of goods with the existing agrarian sur- 
plus areas of the world. However, this 
alternative involves the whole arsenal 
of political and economic philosophy and 
creeds. 

In their well-founded skepticism about 
the wisdom of attempts at wholesale colo- 
nization experiments, the authors seem to 
take it for granted that the so-called “have- 
not” powers are guided by the desire to 
conquer colonies and contiguous territories 
for the sake of colonization. ‘This assump- 
tion appears to be far from the real aims 
of the imperialistic policy of these days. 
The dictatorial powers are probably in per- 
fect agreement with the ten authors that it 
does not pay to colonize the wilderness 
with emigrants and vast capital outlays. 
What they obviously want is to gain sover- 
eign control over areas of trade large 
enough to secure the exchange of raw mate- 
rials against finished industrial goods. 

For the student of economic geography 
and all who are interested in the world’s 
agricultural frontier and colonization, the 
symposium directed by the author of the 
“pioneer fringe” offers a most useful and 
frequently very stimulating though by no 
means exhaustive analysis. An abundance 
of excellent maps adds to the value of the 
book as a source of up-to-date geographical 
information. 

Kart BRANDT 

New School for Social Research 


Norex, Jonn, and Henry V. HUBBARD. 
Parkways and Land Values. Pp. xiv, 
135. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1987. $1.50. 


This is one of the series of Harvard Uni- 
versity “City Planning Studies.” Under- 
taken jointly by Dr. Nolen and Professor 
Hubbard, the final work on this book was 
completed by Professor Hubbard because 
of the untimely death of Dr. Nolen. The 
value of this contribution to the literature 
on city planning is to be found in the 
specific and detailed studies of the park- 
ways of Boston, Kansas City, and West- 
chester County of New York State. 
Whatever the land economists may have to 
say regarding the justification for the use 
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of certain standards of measurement of 
land values and benefits to property, the 
fact that these standards were uniformly 
applied to the various parkway systems 
should give them validity. The general 
analysis of legislative and administrative 
machinery which has led to the develop- 
ment of these parkways is particularly 
valuable. The whole book shows careful 
gathering of facts and a discernment of 
their values which should prove invaluable 
to students of the most advanced methods 
of parkway development. 

The, favorable impression which is con- 
veyed in this book as to the possibilities 
and values of parkway systems raises two 
fundamental questions: 

First, what is the limit of these Jand 
value increases that may be expected, and 
at what point will the law of diminishing 
returns begin to operate? There is no 
doubt that parkways facilitate traffic be- 
tween the outlying districts and the central 
city; but the rate at which land value in- 
creases can be absorbed by future migra- 
tions to the periphery of the city within 
the range of parkway benefits raises a 
serious question as to how far the cost of 
safe automobile travel facilities should be 
charged against the advantage of living 
in decent surroundings. 

Second, although parkway development 
presents many advantages to the outlying 
districts in preventing “linear slums” along 
the main arteries of travel and in making 
access to the most attractive countryside 
easy, the problem of the distribution of 
this traffic after it reaches the less orderly 
precincts of the central city becomes more 
momentous as the improvement and ex- 
tension of parkways advances. How 
should the city meet the problem of traffic 
distribution when it reaches its gates? 
May we expect another study dealing with 
this subject? 

. CAROL ARONOVICI 

New York University 


GOLDFELD, ÅBRAHAM. The Diary of a 
Housing Manager. Pp. ix. 115. Chi- 
cago: National Assn. of Housing Off- 
cials, 1938. $1.00. 


The paucity of information on housing 
management makes this volume a welcome 


addition to housing literature. Students 
and investigators will find it a valuable 
tool of research for both its form and its 
content. Mr. Goldfeld is to be com- 
mended for his comments about the re- 
sults of the adoption of given policies, 

The management profession is in the 
making. Much profit can be gained from 
the mistakes of pioneers. It is to be hoped 
that as local housing authorities launch 
public housing programs, many of the mis- 
takes made by the pioneers in the field may 
be avoided. In the absence of a well- 
trained specialized personnel and satisfac- 
tory literature, we shall probably continue 
for a long time to come to rely on trial and 
error methods with their attendant waste- 
fulness, 

A particular merit of The Diary of a 
Housing Manager is that it revealingly de- 
picts mistakes of design and management 
policies. Designers of multifamily hous- 
ing will find several observations about the 
plan of the building that could lead to more 
efficient design and construction of build- 
ings. 

Much of the volume should be of interest 
to sociologists and psychologists. The 
conflicts of interest between tenants and 
the character of group activities throw 
some interesting light on the problems of 
successful operation of multifamily . proj- 
ects where social rather than private profit 
motives are to predominate. 

While emphasizing the fact that the 
crucial problems of housing management 
lie in the human relations between tenants 
and managers and among tenants them- 
selves, the author makes an observation 
concerning the futility of “model” projects 
that is worth noting. To quote: “It was 
Mr. Lavanburg’s thought that the erection 
of a model housing project such as the 
Lavanburg Homes would react favorably 
upon the neighborhood, induce others to 
build as he did, and eradicate the slum 
areas. Unfortunately this has not hap- 
pened. .. . A project like ours cannot re- 
act favorably upon the neighborhood. On 
the contrary, it is our project which may 
be reacted upon, and consequently we must 
constantly watch against adverse influ- 
ences.” 

Students of housing will be grateful to 
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Mr. Goldfeld for his candor in dealing with 
policies adopted and their results. 
Davm T. RowLaANDs 
University of Pennsylvania 


Sart, Epwarp McCursnery. Political In- 
stitutions. Pp. vi, 548. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1938. $3.50. 


Professor Sait opens his volume in multi- 
ple polemics with four chapters discussing 
the theoretical, scientific, historical, and 
economic approaches to the subject. 
While “there is no science of politics, and 
no immediate prospect of one” (p. 45), he 
implies that there is a method of realism 
which he proposes to use in contrast to the 
“excogitated” ideas of philosophers, the- 
orists, planners, and intellectuals, upon all 
of whom Mr. Sait looks with great scorn. 

The author gives his allegiance to the his- 
torical method, but develops it as an 
eclectic selection from primarily secondary 
sources the majority of which turn out to 
be not records of historical events but in- 
terpretations thereof and theories thereon. 
Mr. Sait’s method is comparative and 
taxonomic, dealing with other men’s ideas 
and his criticisms of them. His own ideas 
exhibit all the earmarks of that unsup- 
ported “excogitation” to which he takes 
choleric exception. 

To Sait, Marx is not “a competent guide” 
because “his parade of scientific detach- 
ment does not conceal an ethical purpose”; 
and to the informed reader, Mr. Sait’s 
many prejudices offer innumerable stum- 
blingblocks to the usefulness of much 
valuable discussion. Mr. Sait does not 
like philosophy; its rôle in “institution- 
building and government may be dismissed 
as negligible” (p. 5). “History does not 
show that ideas have had any considerable 
effect upon human conduct, apart from 
material considerations’ (p. 283). Ideas 
and talk cannot create a United States of 
Europe. “Perhaps war can” (p. 307). 
Almost all the author’s discussion of de- 
mocracy is “anti.” “Planners are notori- 
ously quarrelsome” and the complexity of 
environment makes practically impossible 
the “correct diagnosis upon which every- 
thing else depends” (p. 73) . 

International law is in a “primitive 
state,” cannot amount to anything without 


a superstate organization to enforce it, and 
cannot be based on any general “sense of 
justice,” for the facts of international rela- 
tions reveal that “the motive of Justice can 
hardly be discerned.” Yet the exploita- 
tion theory of war is a “delusion” (p. 299), 
for much more depends upon the “com- 
bative instinct” which, of course, no 
amount of ideas or planning can eradicate. 
In fact, Mr. Sait follows Sir Arthur Keith, 
quoting: “ ‘Nationalism is Nature’s call,’ ” 
and “‘Nature has so ordered things... 
that her scheme . . . is the production of 
manhood. ” People who tinker with Na- 
ture are not approved; hence Mr. Sait dis- 
likes experts, who should be “on tap, not 
on top,” who are a “menace” (p. 459), who 
governed the Roman Empire too well (p. 
460 quoting Glover), and whose “insatia- 
ble thirst for power” and “greedy hands” 
lay back of the President’s bill for the re- 
form of the Supreme Court (p. 463). 
There is no chapter on what C. J. Friedrich 
calls the “core of modern government”— 
administration. 

What does Professor Sait like? He pre- 
fers Caesar to Cassius; he likes Sir Henry 
Maine’s patriarchal theory of the origin 
of the state; he worships at the shrines of 
Roman and English law (the best part of 
the volume is on the development of Ro- 
man and Common Law). To Mr. Sait, 
the excellence of the law of the Romans 
was due to their “pedestrian qualities,” to 
“indifference to the abstract,” to “an in- 
nate sense of justice” and “a fear of arbi- 
trary power” (p. 179). 

Mr. Sait’s worshipful attitude toward 
the common law is the obverse of his dis- 
like for democracy and its chief instru- 
ment, the legislature, for which he has no 
good word. He heartily approves of the 
English gentleman which, according to 
Veblen, is the most perfect example of 
conspicuous waste that the human in- 
firmities of a pecuniary society will permit, 
but according to Sait “represents a stand- 
ard of perfection, derived from heredity 
and environment, that all should imitate 
as well as revere” (p. 422). 

Joined with Mr. Sait’s aversion to de- 
mocracy is his implied apology for Fascism 
of the Italian variety. It is his view that 
Mussolini’s regime is democratic in the 
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sense that it represents the interests of the 
masses against the disorder and ineffective- 
ness of the previous period. He quotes as 
“the authentic voice of the new genera- 
tion” Mussolini’s famous statement about 
intrepid Fascism passing without the 
slightest hesitation “ ‘over the more or less 
decomposed body of the goddess of lib- 
erty” (p. 445). And there is little that 
the rest of us can do about it, for “any 
thoughtful reading of history reveals man- 
kind in the toils of a destiny from which no 
exercise of will and no submission to 
propaganda can release it” (p. 514). _ 

Much of the book has pedagogical value 
-especially Part I on “The State: Origin 
and Law-Making Function.” Part I, 
which covers the constitution, national 
states, democracy, representation, public 
opinion and party, brings together defini- 
tions and theories from many sources and 
supplies some historical background, but 
the section as a whole varies between 
eclectic taxonomy and intolerant tirade. 
Obviously, a volume so full of sentiment 
and opinion must be used with discrimina- 
tion. It is, however, decidedly provoca- 
tive. 

Harvey Pinney 
New York University 


Jounson, Arvin W. The Unicameral 
Legislature. Pp.ix, 198. Minneapolis: 
Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1988. $2.50. 


One of the oldest American political 
ideas is the belief in the possibility of bet- 
terment through tinkering with govern- 
mental machinery. Preéminent among 
current proposals looking towards an im- 
provement of the state legislature, a highly 
criticized and much abused institution, is 
that which is designed to scrap the bi- 
cameral system of legislative organization 
and substitute for it a smaller and simpler 
unicameral body. 

Professor Johnson seeks to review, in 
this book, the history and the theory of 
bicameral and unicameral legislatures, dis- 
cussing, briefly and conventionally, their 
origins and use in the United States and 
in several European states. One chapter 
is devoted to an analysis of the arguments 
for and against bicameralism, and another 
reviews the various remedies that have 
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been. suggested or tried to improve state 
legislatures. The many proposals to es- 
tablish a unicameral system in the states 
are summarized, and there is a brief review 
of the adoption of the unicameral system in 
Nebraska in 1934, and of the first session 
of the legislature under the new dispensa- 
tion. The author reaches the general con- 
clusion that there is “little justification for 
the continuance of a large, unwieldy, two- 
house legislature in our state governments.” 

This book does not contribute very much 
to the body of information already avail- 
able on the subject, except for a useful 
summary of the constitutional amend- 
ments proposed in the various states in 
1937 to establish unicameral legislatures. 
For the most part, it merely summarizes 
the investigations of others. The general 
arguments for and against bicameralism, 
it is submitted, have been stated many 
times, and little is added to our under- 
standing of the problem by quoting from 
standard textbooks on state government 
and legislation and repeating the widely 
known conclusions of the few investigators 
who have tried to scratch beneath the sur- 
face of the problem. Nor is much accom- 
plished by disposing of controversial points 
through vague references to the fact that 
“many students point out,” “studies tend 
to show,” and “experience has shown,” 
without specifying the students, the stud- 
ies, the experience, and the supporting data. 
What we need today is careful, painstak- 
ing, meticulous research into the actual 
operation of the legislative system. 

The author’s brief summary of the first 
session of Nebraska’s unicameral legisla- 
ture illustrates this point. It lacks the 
freshness which comes from first-hand 
knowledge, and contains errors which with 
some care could easily have been avoided 
by consulting accessible records. Omit- 
ting questions of interpretation, a few of 
the mistakes of fact found in a short chap- 
ter of twenty pages may be suggested: 
The chairmen of the standing committees, 
in this first session, were chosen by the 
Committee on Committees, the rule that 
fhey should be chosen by the committees 
themselves being applicable only to future 
sessions. Committee roll calls were not 
printed in the official legislative journal. 
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The retention of the Committee of the 
Whole House was not the “only” objection 
raised against the report of the Rules Com- 
mittee, though the most important one. 
The decision to keep the Committee of the 
Whole House was based not only upon 
questions of principle, but also upon cer- 
tain local political factors, and further- 
more, it was abolished in the last month of 
the session and for future sessions. The 
author neglects to point out that at the 
end of the session the legislature restored 
the old twenty-day limit for the introduc- 
tion of bills. The Legislative Counci has 
fifteen members, including the Speaker— 
not eleven. In analyzing the short-ballot 
proposal, it is not pointed out that the few 
remaining elective state officers are to be 
elected in off-presidential years, and fur- 
ther, the author is in error in stating that 
the secretary of state, the treasurer, and 
the attorney-general are to be selected by 
the legislature, for they are to be appointed 
by the governor. The Committee on 
Committees had eleven members, not 
twelve. The lobbyists were not “assigned” 
seats, but sat wherever they could find 
places. Furthermore, several new and im- 
portant devices established by the unicam- 
eral legislature are not mentioned at all: 
the constitutional bill reviewer, the perma- 
nent secretary of the legislature, and the 
state planning board. Finally, Mr. John- 
son pays little attention to the question of 
the relationship of the governor to the 
legislature—surely an important point. 

A proper evaluation of Nebraska’s ven- 
ture in unicameralism must be premised 
upon a thorough understanding of the sys- 
tem as it actually works. An estimation 
of the weaknesses and the strength of the 
bicameral system, if it is to be worth any- 
thing, must be based upon a careful analy- 
sis of all the facts, which goes beyond a 
summary of time-worn clichés about state 
legislatures. 

Davip FELLMAN 

University of Nebraska 


Porter, Kirk H. State Administration. 
Pp. xi, 450. New York: F. S. Crofts & 
Co., 1938. $3.50. . 
The purpose of this volume, as stated in 

the Author’s Preface, is “to outline the 
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numerous activities in which every one of 
the forty-eight states may be expected to 
engage today, and to propose ways of or- 
ganizing suitable agencies for the proper 
administration of these various services.” 
Professor Porter’s main interest, therefore, 
lies in proposing what he considers to be, 
from the wealth of data now available, the 
most suitable plan of organization and 
control for the various functions of state 
administration. Detailed factual material 
plays a minor rôle in his presentation, al- 
though his proposals and appraisals show 
an appreciation of existing practices in 
state administrative organization and pro- 
cedure. 

In a general way, Professor Porter’s de- 
velopment of his subject falls into three 
divisions. An introductory chapter briefly 
surveys a typical state administrative 
structure. Eight subsequent chapters, re- 
volving around the central theme of the 
proper organization of staff functions, 
treat of the governor as chief administra= 
tor, the offices of secretary of state and at- 
torney-general, financial administration, 
the budget system, centralized purchasing, 
personnel administration, and the limits of 
concentration of power and responsibility. 
In the remaining eight chapters the author, 
with a definite recognition of differences of 
opinion among students of public adminis- 
tration, discusses the proper organization 
for state administration in the fields of 
education, welfare, health, agriculture, con- 
servation, highways and public works, pub- 
lic utilities and transportation, and busi- 
ness and labor. 

Two ideas are dominant in Professor 
Porter’s discussion. One relates to the 
proper organization of the staff functions, 
such as finance and personnel; the other to 
the organization of the line activities. such 
as education and public welfare. In re- 
gard to the former, the author stresses the 
need for complete subordination to guber- 
natorial direction and control. For the 
major line activities, however, he defends 
the board type of organization in general 
(with a full-time commission for regulation 
of public utilities and transportation), 
with the administrative head chosen by 
and responsible to the board. With this 
proposal the author parts company with 
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those proponents of integration who would 
organize all functions, both staf and line, 
under single heads appointed by, and in 
general responsible to, the governor. 

- To students of public administration 
and of state administration in particular, 
this book should prove useful. “It may be 
said to summarize in a clear and forceful 
manner ideas now current in the field of 
public administration. Although differ- 
ences of opinion relative to types of ad- 
ministrative organization and control are 
noted, the author does not hesitate to state 
his own conclusions with assurance. In 
departing from the usual detailed and fac- 
tual treatment of state administrative or- 
‘ ganization, procedure, and functions, con- 
tained in textbooks on state administration, 
Professor Porter has rendered a service. 
At the same time he has limited a real 
appreciation of his effort to those who are 
already rather well acquainted with the 
relationships and operations involved in 
state administration. 

J. ALTON BurDINE 
University of Texas 


Key, V. O, Jr. The Administration of 
Federal Grants to States. Pp. xviii, 388. 

- Chicago: Public Administration Service; 
1937. $3.75, 


This study of the administration of Fed- 
eral grants to the states is the first of a 
series of studies to be made under the direc- 
tion of the Committee on Public Adminis- 
tration of the Social Science Research 
Council. The whole series is being pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Public Ad- 
ministration Service of Chicago. 
~ Several valuable studies have already 
been made of Federal grants, dealing in 
general with the history, the policy, and 
the legal and fiscal character of such grants. 
The author of this study has therefore set 
himself to the task of presenting for the 
first time a description and an analysis of 
the administrative problems involved in 
Federal grants to the states. A mass of 


administrative data relative to grants, 


drawn from Washington and from more 
than half of the states, has been digested 
(some of it not very well) and used as the 
basis of the study. 

In his treatment of the administration 
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of Federal grants, Dr. Key deals first with 
methods and procedures in five chapters, 
then with Federal organization, state or- 
ganization, and state personnel in three 
chapters, and lastly devotes a chapter each 
to the réle of associations and conferences 
and to the division of the costs of Federally 
aided activities. Under methods and pro- 
cedures, he discusses state plans and budg- 
ets, Federal inspection and field service, 
audits, records and reports, and withdrawal 
of Federal coöperation. Federal practices 
are treated at length and are usually identi- 
fied by department, bureau, or agency, but 
such is not the case with respect to state 
practices. Rarely are the states named, 
and often then only in footnotes. Why 
this veiled approach to state practices? 
Incidentally, the reviewer must confess 
that he found the voluminous footnotes, 
appearing on almost every page, oftentimes 
more illuminating than the text. The 
text is difficult to read, mainly because it 
abounds in complex and roundabout verbi- 
age rather than simple and direct state- 
ment, 

_ What is the upshot of Dr. Key’s volume 
of nearly 400 pages? Perhaps we may an- 
swer this question by a few lines taken 
here and there from his conclusions. On 
state plans and budgets for administering 
Federal grants, Dr. Key says (p. 80): 
“These data reveal the utilities of the mech- 
anism of advance approval, they show a 
number of techniques which may be em- 
ployed to bring about the most fruitful 
and harmonious use of the device, and, 
incidentally, throws into sharp relief , 
some of the limitations of the Federal aid 
system as a means of achieving national 
ends.” Relative to Federal inspection 
and field service, he asserts (p. 106): “The 
rôle of the Federal inspectorate is to deter- 
mine that the formal conditions have been 
met, and to attempt, by persuasion, stimu- 
lation, pressure, and encouragement, to 
bring about improvement in ‘the more in- 
tangible aspects of the state service.” On 
the audit of the states’ use of Federal 
grants, Dr. Key maintains (p. 128): “The 
Federal audit of state expenditures is a 
rétrospective control and as such must oc- 
cupy a position subordinate to that of con- 
sultation on, and approval of, prospective 
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action.” On state reporting of expendi- 
tures made from Federal grants, he says 
(p. 154): “Practically all Federal agencies 
require the minimum compatible with ad- 
ministrative and political necessities, al- 
though state administrators occasionally 
question the value of the existing reporting 
procedures. ... The potentialities of re- 
cording and reporting as means of adminis- 
trative supervision have by no means com- 
pletely been exhausted.” And here is a 
good one, as former Governor Al Smith 
would say. Speaking of Federal organi- 
zation, Dr. Key says (p. 207): “. .. the 
assignment of responsibility in the Federal 
Government has been a matter of histori- 
cal accident or of opportunism. The Bu- 
reau of Public Roads happens to be in the 
Department of Agriculture because in 1893 
an Office of Road Inquiry was set up in 
that Department to conduct investigations 
and disseminate information with reference 
to rural roads. . . . The rationale of the 
location of the United States Public Health 
Service in the Treasury Department like- 
wise is Jost in the mists of antiquity.” 
Apropos state personnel, he holds (p. 314): 
“Jt cannot be denied, of course, that a few 
states have fully as competent personnel as 
the Federal Government, but such states 
are decidedly atypical. The conclusion 
seems inescapable that if the desired re- 
sults are to be obtained, the Federal agency 
must be concerned with the problem of 
state personnel.” 

Dr. Key’s grand conclusion would ap- 
pear to be as follows (p. 368): “The cen- 
tral problem of Federal aid administration 
is to make this agency-relationship suffi- 
ciently real to achieve national purpose. 
To provide for a grant does not automati- 
cally purchase the necessary acquiescence 
in the national policy. It must be accom- 
plished by the development of suitable 
working relationships on the administra- 
tive level, in the face of localism deeply 
rooted in the state governmental machin- 
ery and in spite of the obstacles arising 
from the nature of public administration 
in the states. This problem of securing 
administration in keeping with national 
policies is matched by the counter-neces- 
sity of retaining sufficient flexibility to per- 
mit necessary local variations, of avoiding 
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meticulous and harassing Federal super- 
vision, and of maintaining adequate devo- 
lution to prevent an overconcentration of 
decisions in Washington.” 

Such are Dr. Key’s main conclusions. 
You may make of them what you will. 

A. E. Buck 
Institute of Public Administration 


MAXWELL, JAMES A. Federal Subsidies 
to the Provincial Governments in Can- 
ada. Pp. xi, 284. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1937. $3.00. 
In this study Professor Maxwell ex- 

amines the history of the unconditional 
subsidies that have been granted by the 
federal government to the provinces of 
Canada, advances a solution for their elimi- 
nation, and proposes the use of conditional 
subsidies. The unconditional subsidies 
were originally granted, as a means of fiscal 
equalization, at the time of confederation 
in 1867; they have since been increased, 
never decreased. The drive for increases 
is a history that might be compared with 
our own tariff history in its artifices and 
pressure politics. This equalization de- 
vice for entry into the Dominion, Max- 
well’s history shows, has been used to offset 
the effects of Dominion policies. 

Maxwell recommends that the Dominion 
shall “lift a substantial proportion of the 
debt from the shoulders of the provinces” 
(p. 192). The amount is to be determined 
by the capitalization of the subsidies at 
his suggested interest rate of 3 per cent. 
This scheme “will lighten this burden of 
debt [for the provinces] and at the same 
time remove [it is hoped] the canker of sub- 
sidies from the federal system” (p. 192). 
This recommendation grows out of the de- 
sire to eliminate the unconditional subsi- 
dies and the desire to achieve the benefits 
of lower interest rates for the provinces. 
The debt burden in the western provinces 
is heavy, and, unlike experience elsewhere 
(in the Empire as well as in the United 


, States), the gains of refunding at low inter- 


est rates have not been secured. 

The future use of conditional subsidies 
in aid of specific functions, Maxwell urges, 
would achieve “desirable social ends for 
which no other instrument is available” 
(p. 248). Certainly a strong case is made 
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for the use of this type of subsidy. It at 
once possesses and permits the use of Do- 
minion administrative controls over pur- 
poses for which funds are used—an impor- 
tant point in public as well as private 
finance. The unconditional subsidy pro- 
moted a rivalry for aid that has no possible 
means of settlement. As Maxwell points 
out, true objective measures of fiscal need 
were not available; the conditions of the 
conditional subsidy can be more objec- 
tively defined in accordance with Dominion 
policy. In the latter case excess expendi- 
tures in relation to provincial means may 
be induced in some directions; but the an- 
swer to this difficulty can only lie with 
greater fiscal centralization. Common so- 
cial purpose expenditure standards must 
necessarily fail to articulate with fiscal re- 
sources of each of the provinces. The 
economy of Canada has but few main 
stems of support. Only by centralization 
of fiscal resources can the sharp cyclical 
variation in the revenue-raising abilities of 
various economic regions be reconciled 
with the steady upward trend of expendi- 
tures for social services. 
ARTHUR R. UPGREN 
University of Minnesota 


Wrarr, Breenarp E., and Waryam H. 
WaxnoeL. The Social Security Act in 
Operation. Pp. xiii, 882. Washington: 
Graphic Arts Press, Inc., 1937. $3.50. 


I am right now getting together a list of 
American social security materials for a 
German expert anxious for light on our 
new programs. He wants not the broad 
generalities already available m foreign 
publications, but the heart of the matter. 
He wants the kind of detail we have availa- 
ble in books like Myrddin-Evans’ and Car- 
rolls on the British and German unem- 
ployment ‘imsurance schemes—definite, 
decisive stuff on organization, administra- 
tive controls, mter-insurance and inter- 
agency coérdination or the lack of it; light 
on outstanding issues, the tenderest of our 
political and social sore spots; on our little 


triumphs, our great disappointments. 
What should I recommend? Not an easy 
task. 


One may regard the perfect book for our 
German friend as a three-layer cake. It 
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must have a bottom layer of broad gen- 
eralities, the solid base of what the laws 
say in outline and what the legislative 
fathers plan. Next comes the layer of 
those all-important technical details, so 
dull to the amateur, so significant to the 
specialist. Matters such as how insured 
coverage and tax liability are determined, 
how wages are computed, how the Federal 
and state departments are organized, how 
taxes are collected and recorded and bene- 
fits paid. The top layer, very hard to get, 
is the inside story of what all this means. 
How many of these details are really im- 
portant, how well does this plan for Fed- 
eral-state codperation really work, what is 
the real reason for a trend toward ad- 
ministrative decentralization—the one 
given, or the pressure of senators for 
patronage? 

The Wyatt and Wandel book is not this 
perfect cake and does not pretend to be. 
It comes nearest to any to this ideal. It has 
the bottom layer, of course. The official 
positions of the authors (both experts on 
the staff of the Social Security Board) 
make the tasty top layer out of the ques- 
tion, but a semiofficial book cannot be 
damned for the weaknesses of its virtues. 
Moreover, even had both resigned and 
gone out to capitalize their secrets for a 
little fame, it is doubtful whether today is 
not much too soon and whether such mat- 
ters, by their nature, will not always be 
“caviare to the general.” Occasional cau- 
tious asides show that the authors are 
aware of these issues, but they do not enter 
into them. They go gingerly with such 
really important matters as the coördina- 
tion—or lack of it—between the new Social 
Security Board and the old-established 
United States Employment Service: with 
the delicate position of the Social Security 
Board in imposing really effective person- 
nel standards on states gorged with im- 
mense new gobs of patronage; with the in- 
evitable conflict between Federal and state 
budgetary supervision of unemployment 
expenditures; with just what zs the golden 
mean of Federal control of state adminis- 
trative allowances. 

I am not saying, mind you, that all this 
cowd go into this book. I am saying it 
belongs in a book that really covers social 
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security operation. In brief, I do not share 
the authors’ hope that “a study of the facts 
concerning the operation of the Social Se- 
curity Act” is possible unless one at the 
same time “evaluate(s) the purposes of the 
Act” (p. 146). One result of this inher- 
ent difficulty is that the authors occasion- 
ally go pontifical (p. 9, line 3); they ration- 
alize and so are not quite consistent (p. 10, 
line 3). 

It is the middle layer of the book-cake 
that is most successful. This is good stuff. 
Only men on the inside could gather the 
ingredients so effectively, present them so 
authoritatively. (Not an official book, it 
bears many marks of the official nihil ob- 
stat.) One is particularly grateful for the 
painstaking chapters on tax and coverage 
liability and the old age insurance wage 
records system, for the summaries of the 
literally forty-eight varieties of state laws 
on unemployment insurance and public as- 
sistance. The chapter on old age reserves 
hardly belongs in a book which does not 
evaluate. The materials on state adminis- 
tration of unemployment insurance bene- 
fits apply (the book was written in 1936) 
entirely to the future. 

I suspect that this book will be most 
valuable twenty years from now, for a rea- 
son perhaps even its authors do not sus- 
pect. Within its limits, it is faithful re- 
porting of brave plans and careful details 
that time inevitably will change out of 
recognition. Details perhaps ephemeral 
and none the less significant—-these are 
current history, and some day we shall be 
grateful for the record. Most of us, for 
example, will live to look back in amaze- 
ment on the nearly incredible complexities 
of certain parts of our old age insurance 
system (pp. 131-145). Our worries about 
the old age reserve will seem equally ab- 
surd. The greatest value of this book will 
be that it contains a contemporary record, 
good and bad, of one of the most ambitious 
social experiments ever undertaken at one 
time. 

C. A. KULP 

University of Pennsylvania 
Corm, Geruarp, and Frirz LEHMANN. 

Economic Consequences of Recent 

American Tax Policy. Pp. xu, 108. 
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New Vouk: New School for Social Re- 
search, 1938. $1.00. 


The authors regard instability as the 
most serious threat to economic progress. 
A shortage of investment opportunities 
and a tendency for savings to become ex- 
cessive endanger balanced economic prog- 
ress. Because a declining interest rate 
may be ineffective in dealing with the prob- 
lem of oversaving, other influences should 
be employed to limit savings. The long- 
run and short-run phases of the problem 
are to be distinguished. While a long-run 
tendency to oversaving may operate, a 
shortage of capital in particular markets 
and a deficiency of investment opportuni- 
ties may temporarily exist. 

From a long-run standpoint, the authors 
believe it is desirable to limit savings by 
taxation. It is conceded, however, that 
the system of taxation may have unsettling 
short-run effects. Tax policies should be 
flexible so that both short-run and long- 
run instability may be dealt with, and they 
should also be codrdinated with monetary 
and fiscal policies. Personal income, es- 
tate, gift, capital gains, and undistributed 
profits taxes, as compared with the effects 
of the social security reserve, debt redemp- 
tion, and savings from receipts of govern- 
ment securities, have resulted in a net re- 
duction in savings of between one-half and 
three-quarters of a billion dollars. 

The reduction of the highest brackets of 
the income and estate taxes, repeal of the 
capital gains and undistributed profits 
taxes, with exemption of corporate divi- 
dends from the normal tax on personal 
incomes, would eliminate the possible pres- 
ent scarcity of capital for business financ- 
ing, but would conflict with a more equita- 
ble distribution of taxation, wealth, and 
income and with the long-run proposal to 
reduce savings. In a period of uncertain 
recovery with the existence of tax-exempt 
securities and a lack of needed financial 
institutions, Federal tax policies have been 
too drastic and seriously threaten recovery. 
But these policies appear to be compatible 
with a long-run program for a balanced 
economy. 

This scholarly study is a welcome addi- 
tion to the literature on the widely dis- 
cussed subject of the relationships between 
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taxation and business cycles.' The au- 
thors’ conclusions will be debated, but they 
will command respect because of the com- 
petent analysis in this careful study. 
ÅLFRED G. BUEHLER 
University of Pennsylvania 


TWENTIETH CENTURY Funp, Inc. Studies 
in Current Tax Problems. Pp. xxiii, 
303. New York, 1937. $3.50. 


This is the volume of special studies sup- 
porting and supplementing Facing the Tax 
Problem, reviewed by the present writer in 
Temple Law Quarterly, 1937, which ap- 
peared some months earlier. The two 
volumes were prepared by the Special 
Committee on Taxation of the Twentieth 
Century Fund, of which Thomas I. Park- 
inson was chairman. Carl Shoup, Roy 
Blough, and Mabel Newcomer were direc- 
tors of research. 

Studies in Current Tax Problems con- 
tains some of the research memoranda de- 
veloped in assembling material for the first 
volume. It includes an “Estimate of the 
Tax Burden on Different Income Classes”; 
“A Comparison of Aggregate Burden of 
Federal and State Income Tax in Eleven 
States”; “State Property Tax Rates 1925- 
36”; “Cost of Administering Various State 
and Local Taxes”; “Estimating Income 
and Estate Tax Yields”; “An Estimate of 
Federal, State and Local Expenditures 
1936-40”; and a good bibliography of re- 
ports, general works, government publica- 
tions, and other materials. 

Mabel Newcomer presents a rather 
lengthy statistical estimate of burden on 
different income classes, using twenty hy- 
pothetical families in New York and Illi- 
nois and testing various assumptions. 
She concludes that “the tax system as a 
whole is regressive for those Income groups 
not subject to income and death taxes .. . 
is progressive for the income groups sub- 
ject to income and death taxes . . . that 
no one escapes making a substantial con- 
tribution to our tax revenues, however 
well concealed his share in the burden may 
be... . It seems probable that the tax 
burdens of the higher income groups exceed 
half of their income, unless they are evad- 
ing taxes illegally. The burden will hardly 
reach this proportion, however, for in- 
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comes that do not exceed $100,000. It 
seems highly improbable, however, that 
there are many families in the United 
States so wealthy that the tax burden 
would make it impossible under any cir- 
cumstances to maintain their estates in- 
tact. . . . Beyond these generalizations it 
is difficult to go.” 

Another interesting section is a study of 
the combined Federal and state income tax 
burden in eleven selected states as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1937, in an attempt to illustrate the 
complete range of effects of different levels 
of rates and exemptions. Delaware was 
found to have the lightest combination, 
and North Dakota the heaviest. Actual 
tax paid on the same income was found to 
vary with manner of allowing credit for 
taxes paid, with the manner of rate pro- 
gression, differences in kinds of income, pol- 
icy as to deduction of dividends from cor- 
poration income, and other factors. 

It was found that state property tax 
rates did not follow any well-defined pat- 
tern during the period 1925-1936, but 
that taking the picture as a whole, such 
rates have had a tendency to decline rather 
than to rise, in spite of the fact that in a 
great many cases state tax rates have re- 
mained unchanged for several years in suc- 
cession. 

Subject to omissions and qualifications 
which cannot be detailed here, it was found 
that in 1932-1935 the typical cost of ad- 
ministering a state personal income tax 
may be estimated at from 2.75 per cent to 
3.25 per cent, and of a state corporation 
income tax, from 1.5 to 2 per cent. 

For state death taxes, the typical cost of 
administration was between 0.75 per cent 
and 1.75 per cent; for gasoline taxes, 0.37 
per cent; and for motor vehicle license 
taxes, 6.31 per cent. 

Almost one hundred pages are devoted to 
a description of techniques employed in 
arriving at estimates of income and estate 
tax yields. This material is very interest- 
ing indeed, in that it deals with a subject 
matter little developed in this country. 

Estimates of Federal, state, and local 
éxpenditures for the period 1936-1940 are 
presented in detail. These studies were 
made by Miss Newcomer. 

This volume is necessary to the fullest 
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use of Facing the Tax Problem. Taken 
together, the two constitute probably the 
most important work on taxation which 
has appeared in several years. The pres- 
ent volume itself, however, is of great in- 
terest and value. 
Haroitp R. Enstow 
New York State Tax Department 


DaMERVALLE, Pierre. La nature juri- 
dique de la créance dimpot. Pp. 199. 
Paris: Librairie Generale de Droit et de 
Jurisprudence, 1937. 


Dr. Damervalle, a former student under 
Professor Gaston Jéze, surveys in this book 
the legal nature of the state’s claim for a 
tax. The concept of the claim to a tax, 
says the author, has the same importance 
in fiscal jurisprudence as the concept of 
penalty has in penal law, or that of con- 
tract in civil law. German and French 
jurists have for years contended that there 
exists a separate body of “fiscal law” 
(finanzrecht, or droit fiscal) which deals 
with the legal status and organization of 
the state’s right to a tax and to other pay- 
ments from its citizens. This law is said 
by the author to have its own principles, 
which are quite different from those of the 
penal or civil law, and hence it is in all re- 
spects an autonomous branch of jurispru- 
dence. It differs from the science of pub- 
lic finance in that it is concerned with the 
legal and not, as the latter, with the eco- 
nomic relations arising between the state 
and its subjects in the course of the admin- 
istration by the state of its finances, The 
concept of this “fiscal” or “public financial” 
law is still foreign to either English or 
American legal literature. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
The first deals with the “birth” (naissance) 
of the claim to a tax, the second with the 
nature and duration of this claim and of 
the obligation arising thereunder, and the 
third with its extinguishment. The claim 
is shown to be of a public legal order and 
not of a contractual character. It gives 
rise to an individual obligation even though 
it may be, in the main, objective and im- 
personal in character. The economic ort- 
gin of this claim or obligation is found fn 
the individual’s participation in the eco- 
nomic activity of the nation, that is, in his 
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economic allegiance, and consequent ca- 
pacity to pay. The claim is created, first, 
in the laws establishing the tax; second, in 
the budget acts which apply the tax to the 
given fiscal period; and third, in the acts 
of the administrative officials assessing the 
tax. With regard to the first two types of 
acts, the situation of the taxpayer is strictly 
impersonal in character. With regard to 
the third, it becomes individual in nature. 
These three acts may occur either simul- 
taneously or at different successive times. 
All three are necessary, however, for the 
birth of the claim for the tax. The obliga- 
tion arising under the claim may be either 
a strictly individual one or a joint one. It 
may also be transmitted from one individ- 
yal to another. It may become due imme- 
diately after its birth, or at some future 
date. Its extinguishment may likewise 
take different forms, each of which is pre- 
cisely described in the book. 

The material for the discussion is drawn 
by the author almost entirely from French 
legal theory and practice. Occasionally 
reference is made to German or Italian 
juridical writing. The value of the work 
lies m its attempt to bring together in a 
cohesive system of “fiscal law” the prin- 
ciples governing the claim for a tax. Al- 
though the work will probably be of practi- 
cal value only to students of French public 
finance, yet it may also serve as a sugges- 
tion to some American students, of needed 
work of integration of legal thought in the 
field of taxation and public finance in this 
country. The day may come when trea- 
tises will be written in this country in the 
as yet unknown domain of “American fis- 
cal, or public financial law.” 

PAUL STUDENSKI 

New York University 


O’Brien, Terence H. British Experi- 
ments in Public Ownership and Control. 
Pp. 304. New York: Norton & Co., 
1938. $3.00. 


In Great Britam, as elsewhere, a new 
type of public agency is being developed 
to perform the new functions of govern- 
ment. It is the semi-independent public 
corporation, headed by a board. Here is 
found a corrective to the system of laissez 
faire which once ran riot and is now run- 
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ning to seed. The literature on this insti- 
tutional form is beginning to grow, and Mr. 
O’Brien’s book comes as an addition to the 
work of Professor Dimock and the volume 
edited by Professor Robson. The author 
discusses the Central Electricity Board, 
the British Broadcasting Corporation, and 
the London Passenger Transport Board, 
and draws comparisons. All three were, 
as he says, the product of conflicting inter- 
ests and aims. They did not spring from, 
nor do they embody, a consistent theory of 
how such enterprises ought to be instituted. 
The book is instinct with the same cautious 
empiricism. Mr. O’Brien does not base 
his judgments on a priori hypotheses. 
Rather, his intention is to give an account 
of the actual operations of these agencies, 
and such generalizations as he makes are 
reached inductively. 

Perhaps the author’s best discussion 1s 
that of the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. This agency performs functions which 
concern the general cultural, intellectual, 
and political life of the community. The 
Central Electricity Board and the London 
Passenger Transport Board, on the other 
hand, deal with material aspects of the 
environment. Their operations are those 
of social engineering, and their effect on 
the realm of ideas is only indirect. Mr. 
O’Brien is well qualified to appraise the 
activities of British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion and its contribution to the intangible 
values that lie in the spirit. His discus- 
sion, for instance, of the broadcast of con- 
troversial political material is well bal- 
anced. Indeed, he shows sound judgment 
in his constructive criticisms. Thus, he 
remarks on the undue homogeneity of the 
governors of the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, and condemns the mode of ap- 
pointment of the London Passenger Trans- 
port Board. 

In Great Britam, of course, the existence 
of such agencies raises the interesting con- 
stitutional problem of adjusting their rela- 
tion to Parliament. This book shows that 
there has been some uncertainty as to the 
degree of responsibility which should be 
lodged in a particular minister. In theory, 
the minister is supposed to be responsible 
only for ultimates. His concern is with the 
general lines of the agency’s policy, and for 
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the manner in which its work impinges on 
the ordered life of the nation. The day-to- 
day administration of details is not his 
affair. In practice, however, even the lat- 
ter forms the subject of questions in Par- 
liament, and the minister will elicit from 
the agency the needed information. 

The reviewer wishes that more space had 
been devoted to the comparisons and con- 
clusions. The final chapter is of a brevity 
disproportionate to the general scheme. 
But perhaps Mr. O’Brien is wise to refrain 
from conclusions in so experimental a field. 
One feature, however, could well bear im- 
provement. The style is cumbrous and 
betrays a predilection for over-lengthy 
sentences. This is unfortunate in a book 
which, as the author says, is partly in- 
tended to supply information to the “plain 
citizen.” To carry out that intention, Mr. 
O’Brien would have done well to adopt the 
policy for which he commends the British 
Broadcasting Corporation—a due admix- 
ture of the educational and the popular. 

Lesur Lreson 

University of Chicago 


Tuurston, Joun. Government Proprie- 
tary Corporations in the English-Speak- 
ing Countries. Pp. xii, 294. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 
1937. $38.50. 


This is easily the best book in English 
on the general subject of government cor- 
porations. It is a very carefully docu- 
mented piece of research, but it is more 
than that. It is a fine example of the 
union that should be made between factual 
research and matured opinion. ‘The book, 
for its size, contains a surprising amount of 
information concerning government cor- 
porations in the United States, England, 
Canada, and Australia. The comparative 
method that is utilized by the author 
makes the book particularly useful for 
those who are intrusted with the solution 
of the problem of giving to these institu- 
tions their proper place in government and 
society. 

Following an introductory chapter in 
‘which the author deals with certain gen- 
dral questions of the nature and purpose 
of the government corporation, and with 
a definition of the scope of the subject as 
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he proposes to deal with it, the author 
plunges, in Chapter Two, into a detailed 
consideration of the legal problems that 


surround and inhere in the government ° 


corporation. This is a very well done 
chapter. Throughout this chapter the au- 
thor draws upon assumptions, standards, 
and methods of analysis that are common 
to politics and economics as well as those 
that are common to law. As an example, 
Mr. Thurston agrees with the economists 
that the right not to pay a tax is undesira- 
ble, and thinks that government corpora- 
tions should not be exempt from taxation. 
The logic of economics brings him very 
close to the point of saying that he thinks 
not only that the state corporations should 
pay Federal taxes, but that the Federal 
corporations should pay state taxes. He 
seems reluctant to admit that the latter, 
while logical on an economic basis, is in 
conflict with the whole trend of Federal- 
state relations since the Civil War. The 
housing people said explicitly (see p. 85) 
what the Supreme Court has been deciding 
but not explaining, namely, that the dis- 
tinction between corporate and govern- 
mental functions which it took over from 
the field of municipal corporations and ap- 
plied to the states is to be confined to the 
states and is not to be extended to the Na- 
tional Government. Whatever the Na- 
tional Government does constitutionally in 
the field of services and functions, it does 
governmentally. 

Chapter Three, on finance, repeatedly 
emphasizes the necessity for financial in- 
dependence, and makes clear the relation 
of financial independence to political inde- 
pendence. Chapter Four, to political sci- 
entists and administrators, should be of 
particular significance. The author distin- 
guishes nicely between the use of the plural 
headed governing body of a corporation for 
purposes of advice and the formulation of 
the broader policies of the corporation, on 
the one hand, and the board as a body of 
administrators, on the other. Here is an 
excellent example of the author’s method. 
He not only discusses the formal types of 
organization, but discusses the advantages 
and disadvantages of them all from the 
standpoint of their operation. He makes 
formally public that which has long since 
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been known, that the T.V.A. is suffering 
from a fundamental defect in its organiza- 
tion when the three members of the board 
serve as administrators. The result is to 
make of them politicians in their own work. 

Chapter Five, dealing with public con- 
trol, is an excellent piece of work, and 
when taken together with Parts One and 
Five of E. P. Herring’s book on Public Ad- 
ministration and the Public Interest, makes 
some of the best thought that we have in 
our literature on the general subject of the 
control of administration, a subject men- 
tioned but wholly neglected by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Administrative Man- 
agement. 

The author has not attempted to delve 
into the American state experience of a 
century ago, and to have done so would 
have altered the character of his book. In 
the comprehensive comparative and ana- 
lytical method that Mr. Thurston applies, 
he has done a notable service to those in- 
terested in the subject. There are few 
studies current in the field of public ad- 
ministration that rest upon a more solid 
foundation. 

One hopes that Mr. Thurston will push 
his studies into the field of government in 
business generally. The success with which 
he has related the economic to the political 
in this book only serves to show how much 
better the President’s Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Management might have han- 
dled this aspect of its report. 

OLIVER PETER FIELD 

University of Minnesota 


Rosson, Wrnrram A. (Ed.). Public En- 
terprise. Pp.416. London: George Al- 
len and Unwin, Ltd., 1937. $3.00. 

Our increasing experimentation with the 
góvernment-owned corporation in this 
country makes British experience, both 
longer and more varied than ours, of spe- 
cial interest at the present time. We uti- 
lized the device considerably during the 
Great War; until the New Deal revival of 
the government-owned corporation there 
were relatively few in existence, and none 
was conspicuously successful. But an an- 
alysis of British policy and practice in the 
conduct of publicly controlled enterprise 
suggests that the corporate organization 
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provides the flexibility and responsibility 
essential to efficiency in admin-.stration-— 
whether public or private. 

The volume contains nine chapters on 
particular governmental-enterprise agen- 
cies, and one by the editor on some general 
problems of organization and pclicy in the 
“public service board.” The agencies 
range all the way from the codperative 
movement (not strictly governmental in 
character) and the post office to the Port 
of London Authority and tie British 
Broadcasting Corporation. Each is by an 
author whose official or expert connection 
with the agency which he describes makes 
his account both authoritative and in- 
formed. 

The chapters are intended for the gen- 
eral reader as well as the student. They 
review the origins, the organization, the 
policies, and the operational results of the 
various agencies. Economic as well as po- 
litical aspects of the areas of corporate 
activity by government are described and 
appraised. Public relations, administra- 
tive practices, and parliamentary review 
and control are recurrent protlems of all 
governmental activity, as these chapters 
clearly indicate. But the application of 
corporate organization and techniques to 
those functions which are conservatory of 
natural resources or of the nature of public 
utilities has resulted im significant improve- 
ments in economy and efficiency in the pub- 
lic interest and freed their administration 
from restrictions necessary elsewhere in the 
public services. The result in practice of 
this new device is; therefore, 07 special in- 
terest in a period when our Government is 
expanding its activities into new opera- 
tional fields. While Professor Robson’s 
conclusions about how the problems noted 
above may be met have special reference to 
the British scene, they are in many cases of 
general relevance, and suggestive of the 
available solutions of recurrent problems in 
administrative practice, political control, 
and public relations. 

Parres BRADLEY 

Amherst College 


Cioxiz, Huen McDowarr, and J. Wi- 
LIAM Rosmson. Royal Corrmissions of 
Inquiry. Pp. vii, 242. Stanford Uni- 
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versity: Stanford University Press, 1937. 
$3.00. 


This volume will be of first-rate interest 
to the student of British government and 
to American legislators alike. It is the first 
comprehensive study of one of the most im- 
portant aspects of parliamentary practice 
in the fact-finding stage of preparing legis- 
lation or of investigating administrative 
activity. 

As a technique of legislative inquiry the 
Royal Commission has developed out of 
many experimental precedents during the 
past three centuries of British experience, 
but especially out of nineteenth-century 
parliamentary and administrative reform. 
In the process, the Royal Commissions have 
themselves played an important part; their 
findings have often been the best argu- 
ments for change in law and administration. 
In the absence of an effective committee 
system in Parliament, the Royal Commis- 
sions have provided a flexible if “transient” 
substitute. Indeed, in many instances 
they have been even more valuable than 
the average legislative committee, because 
their ad hoc character made possible the 
appointment of acknowledged authorities 
whose competence was beyond cavil, and 
whose independence from politics enhanced 
the influence of their recommendations. 

The authors consider the Royal Commis- 
sions historically and analytically. There 
were sixty before 1832. The “great era” 
was the middle of the nineteenth century, 
when, in the decade of the 1850’s, an an- 
nual average of 8.5 commissions were ap- 
pointed. The decline in the number ap- 
pointed has since been continuous, except 
between 1881 and 1900. The annual aver- 
age for 1931-1935 was only 2. Why has 
this recession in the number and impor- 
tance of the Royal Commissions occurred, 
and what of their future? 

The Royal Commissions parallel other 
legislative fact-finding agencies, the stand- 
ing and select committees. Furthermore, 
the development of the administrative 
services has tended to reduce their signifi- 
gance as legislative research agencies: Par- 
liament tends increasingly. to obtain its in- 
formation direct from civil servants in the 
great departments. Finally, Royal Com- 
missions have occasionally been utilized as 
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whitewashing agencies for harassed Gov- 
ernments or to conceal rather than to dis- 
close the facts implicit in their inquiry. 

While the Royal Commissions still per- 
form useful and often distinguished serv- 
ice, the authors are of the opinion that their 
“Golden Age” is over. One important 
function, however, remains—‘‘publicizing 
in a nonpartisan manner a topic on which 
the public is ill-informed.” The device of 
the public hearing and the formulation of 
official and expert evidence and opinion un- 
der the scrutiny and review of an able body 
of independent appointees (nominally by 
the Crown, actually by the Government) 
may be of real value in the education of 
publie opinion. 

It is from the flexibility of the organiza- 
tion of the Royal Commission, its imde- 
pendence (for the most part) from political 
pressure, and the quality of the appointees 
(generally from those most needed and 
least frequently volunteering under pres- 
ent-day political conditions for the service 
of the state), that we have much to learn 
in America. This volume yields many 
clues to the success of a device worth the 

attention of both student and legislator. 
l Pamires BRADLEY 
Amherst College 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
Highway Administration and Finance in 
Fifteen Countries. Pp.168. Paris, 1937. 
Fr. 20.00. 


This brochure, published in English, 
French, and German, makes available for 
study and comparison, the highway sys- 
tems, policies, financing, and administra- 
tion of fifteen countries of the world, includ- 
mg the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Poland, China, 
Holland, Turkey, and several other coun- 
tries and colonies of these and other na- 
tions. The study is important not only 
because it makes data otherwise difficult 
to obtain readily available in a single 
volume, but also because it affords an op- 
portunity for comparisons among nations 
and upon the problems raised by the devel- 
opment of international highways. . 

The study indicates several very interest- 
ing and significant trends in highway 
policy: (1) A trend toward the construction 
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or improvement of highway systems with 
the view of developing motor traffic; (2) A 
definite trend among nations toward the 
centralization of highway administration; 
(3) A trend toward financing of highway 
construction and improvement so as to take 
into consideration the stage of economie 
and social development of the nations; 
(4) The consideration of highway construc- 
tion and maintenance in relation to the 
employment of persons not otherwise em- 
ployed and the expenditure of funds for 
relief; and (5) The consideration of highway 
transportation development not as a thing 
apart but in relation to all other means of 
transport, as a factor in the delicate and 
difficult problem of coördination of trans- 
port facilities. 

The brochure deals with countries, 
selected from the five continents, regarded 
as particularly significant with respect to 
their policies and programs of highway 
construction and finance in various stages 
of development. Each study includes a 
brief historical summary and a brief state- 
ment of present-day practices. The studies 
are arranged according to a common plan to 
facilitate comparisons among the nations. 
The chapter on the United States is the 
work of Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief, 
United States Bureau of Public Roads, and 
the American Committee; and the chapter 
on China is the product of T. K. Chao, 
Acting Director, Bureau of Roads, National 
Economic Council, China, and the Chinese 
Committee. The rest of the studies, the 
conduct of the inquiries, and the plan of the 
brochure are the work of Louis Delanney 
and the staff of the Transport Department 
of the International Chamber of Commerce. 

G. Liorp Witson 

University of Pennsylvania 


Brernstuin, E. M. Public Utility Rate 
Making and the Price Level. Pp. x, 142. 
Chapel Hill: Univ. of N. C. Press, 1987. 
$2.50. 


This is a timely book, coming just as the 
criticisms of existing public utility regula- 
tion have attained extensive public atten- 
tion, as the need for basic revision has be- 
come widely accepted, and as the term 
“prudent investment” has reached consid- 
erable popularity. ` 
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The study centers upon valuation and 
rate of return in the fixing of reasonable 
public utility rates by state zommissions. 
The author discusses the existing legal basis 
of fair’ value and rate of return, showing 
particularly that these quantizies are vari- 
able with price levels and interest rates. 
Fair value depends primarily upon repro- 
duction costs appraisal, which involves 
shifting price factors. Rate of return de- 
pends upon market fluctuations of money 
rates. Both are variable quantities, and, 
under conditions of rapidly sh fting prices 
and interest rates, they cannet be ascer- 
tained as definite facts; they are established 
through expertopmion. Under such condi- 
tions, the administration of ratemaking 
breaks down because of confliet between 
public and private interest, and because of 
the delays and expense involved in proper 
rate adjustments. While the author recog- 
nizes certain points of justificacion in the 
reproduction cost approach to fair value, 
because of administrative requirements he 
concludes that prudent investment should 
be adopted as rate base. 

The book is divided into ten chapters, and 
considers the various theoretical. practical, 
and historical phases of valuatior. and rate- 
making. In the concluding chapter the 
author surveys the principal approaches 
and efforts that have been made for the es- 
tablishment of a satisfactory rate base that 
can be mamtained through regular account- 
ing administration. He consicers par- 
ticularly the constitutional difficulty in 
effecting the transformation. He doubts 
whether the character of fair value can be 
changed by legislative enactment. To 
meet this difficulty he proposes franchise 
readjustments through which utilities would 
accept a different type of rate base as a 
matter of agreement; this would obviate 
the constitutional obstacle. 

Under any such franchise settlement, an 
initial valuation of existing properties 
would be made by a valuation committee 
selected by the company and tne state 
commission. Once determined and ac- 
cepted, this initial fair value would not be 
subject to later changes because of price 
fluctuations. Thereafter, additions would 
be entered at actual cost prudently in- 
curred, and a systematic accounting rate 


base would be maintained. As to rate of 
return, the author would treat interest on 
bonds and dividends on preferred stock as 
fixed costs, and would allow a return on 
common stock sufficient to maintain the 
par value or such a price as the commission 
had authorized. 

The plan as proposed would meet the 
public needs with respect to basic factors, 
though I question the desirability of vary- 
ing the return on the common stock to 
maintain any particular market price. 
But I see a real difficulty—there is doubt 
whether the proposal would be accepted 
extensively by utility companies, as appar- 
ently assumed by the author. Unfortu- 
nately, the companies do not want effective 
regulation; mostly they appear quite satis- 
fied with the present unworkable system. 
Because of company resistance, I believe 
that reasonable transformation must be 
predicated upon governmental action as a 
matter of sovereignty, and not upon agree- 
ment. Moreover, the attainability of such 
course has been greatly enhanced during 
the past year by the shift in the Supreme 
Court. 

Professor Bernstein has rendered a dis- 
tinct service with the clear, concise, and 
very readable book of only 142 pages. He 
has presented the issues that are funda- 
mental and that must receive constructive 
consideration if sensible methods are to be 
established and if regulation is to be saved 
from indefiniteness and non-administrability. 

JOHN BAUER 

New York, N. Y. 


CAMPBELL, E. G. The Reorganization of 
the American Railroad System. Pp. 366. 
New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1938. 
$4.50. 

Dr. Campbell in this volume, No. 434 m 
the Columbia University Series of Studies 
in History, Economics and Public Law, 
focuses his attention upon the reorganiza- 
tion of railroads in the United States follow- 
ing the panic of 1893 and the ensuing busi- 
ness depression. In the short period of 
seven years between the panic and the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century, the rail- 
read transportation system of the United 
States was greatly altered through the ac- 
quisition of control of many railroad proper- 
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ties by a few bankers, including J. P. 
Morgan, James J.. Hill, Edward H. Harri- 
man, Jay Gould, C. P. Huntington, A. B. 
Stickney, Russell Sage, and others. As a 
result of this concentration of control during 
the depression, great railroad combinations 
were formed. It is Dr. Campbell’s conclu- 
sion that these.combinations were not the 
result of the panic and its aftermath of 
depression and railroad receiverships alone, 
but the culmination of trends toward con- 
solidation and combination in the railroad 
field which had their origin in the develop- 
ments in industry, commerce, and transpor- 
tation following the Civil War. 

The chapter headings indicate the scope 
of the study: (1) Post-War Boom Times and 
Chaos; (2) Over-Expansion; (3) Past 
Mistakes; (4) Scandals; (5) Morgan’s 
Reorganizations; (6) The Morgan-Hill 
Alliance; (7) Harriman’s Transcontinentals; 
(8) ‘Prosperity in Depression; (9) Small 
Roads; (10) Developments During the 
Depression; Bibliography; Index. 

The author’s final paragraph sums up his 
conclusions: “The depression (following the 
Panic of 1893) had brought an unprece- 
dented number of railroad failures. But 
the receiverships had been those of compa- 
nies already essentially bankrupt. With- 
out irreparably harming the well managed 
roads, the depression had forced the 
crippled companies to reorganize on a 
sound basis and it had laid the foundations 
for the new movement toward the con- 
solidation of railroad properties to the 
exclusion of competition—a tendency not 
yet completed.” 

G. Luoyp Winson 

University of Pennsylvania 


Jounson, Emory R. Government Regula- 
tion of Transportation. Pp. xiv, 680. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1938. $5.00. 


The increasing rôle which government 
is called upon to play in the regulation of 
business requires not only a study of prob- 
lems peculiar to special lines of industrial 
activity but an examination of those charac- 
teristic of related lines engaged in the per-‘ 
formance of the same general functions of 
contributing to the same social needs. 
Professor Johnson’s book fills an urgent 
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need for a comprehensive treatment of 
regulatory measures applicable to the prin- 
cipal forms of present-day long-distance 
transportation. Both the diversity of the 
problems presented by the various forms of 
transportation and the features which they 
have in common are given due recognition. 
The application of regulatory measures to 
the performance of an important social 
service is seen to be a function which prop- 
erly belongs to a single governing body— 
not to several boards or commissions. 

The book is divided into seven parts: The 
first two deal with the government’s rela- 
tions to transportation in general, including 
the fundamental principles determining 
these relationships and the authorities func- 
tioning as regulatory agencies; the next four 
treat the problems affecting specifically rail- 
roads, water transportation, public highway 
operations, and air carriers; and the seventh 
discusses the goal in government regulation 
and its attainment. Throughout the book, 
the salient features of regulatory policy spe- 
cially applicable to each form of transporta- 
tion, as well as those common to all forms, 
are kept in view. The need for public aid 
in furnishing certain facilities, as highways 
in the case of motor-vehicle transportation 
and beacon lights with landing places along 
air routes, is shown as a phase of a general 
regulatory policy. 

The author believes private ownership 
and operation of carriers with adequate 
public regulation to be superior to govern- 
ment ownership and operation. He favors 
centering all business regulation in the 
hands of one body—preferably the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. He cites 
three main reasons “why the Federal regu- 
lation of all agencies of transportation over 
which regulatory jurisdiction is exercised 
should be vested in one authority.” 
These reasons are: that all these agencies 
are mseparably interrelated, that such cen- 
tralized regulation is a prerequisite to 
bringing about codrdination and coipera- 
tion, and that such authoritative control is 
the only means of establishing a consistent 
regulative policy. Such centralization of 
administrative power in one body does not 
apply to the more technical or mechanical 
phases of transportation affecting equip- 
ment, as these can properly be left to appro- 
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priate bureaus of the Department of Com- 
merce and other governmental agencies. 

In the judgment of the review2r, Profes- 
sor Johnson’s arguments in favor of placing 
regulative authority over interstate trans- 
portation in the hands of ane body are 
sound. The question may be raised, how- 
ever, whether transportation overseas—by 
ocean or by air--with other countries 
should not be regulated by a body distinct 
from that concerned with domestice trans- 
portation. Questions affecting interna- 
tional relationships are likely to play a 
significant and even dominant rôle in the 
kind of problems calling for solution. 

ABRAHAM BERGLUND 

University of Virginia 


Saarruan, I. L. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission (Part IV and Conclu- 
sion). Pp. xii, 550. Nev York: Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1937. $4.50. 


Professor Sharfman has devoted the con- 
cluding book of his five-vclume treatise 
upon the Interstate Commer 2 Commission 
mainly to a discussion of the personnel of 
the Commission, its organization and bu- 
reaus, its procedural rules end processes, 
the pressure of its administrative burdens, 
and proposals that have been made for the 
reorganization of the Commission. The 
text ends with a comprehensive statement 
of the conclusions that the author has 
reached as the result of his twelve years’ 
study. ‘The scope of the treatise as a whole 
is indicated by the fact that the consoli- 
dated table of cases cited in tke five vol- 
umes occupies 78 closely printed, double- 
column pages, and the consolidated index 
requires 45 such pages. 

The author is to be congratulated upon 
the completion of his laborious task, and 
the Commonwealth Fund is to be com- 
mended for having made possible the prep- 
aration and publication of the volumes. 
Not only students of transportation but 
also those interested in administrative 
agencies of government and the réle they 
are playing in the changes ncw taking place 
in political institutions will long be grateful 
to Professor Sharfman for having set forth 
fully and clearly how the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the mest completely 
developed and the most efficient of the ad- 
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ministrative commissions of the Federal 
Government, functions, what it has to do, 
how it is organized, and what it is accom- 
plishing. 

To most readers the especially interesting 
part of the concluding volume will be that 
devoted to the author’s conclusions. The 
author attributes the past success of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and its 
present influence to four causes, the first 
one being that “the essence of private en- 
terprise has been maintained, despite the 
extensiveness of public control.” The sec- 
ond factor accounting for the Commis- 
sion’s success is that the legislation provid- 
ing for the control exercised “has been 
evolved by a prolonged process of trial 
and error” and thus has been responsive to 
needs made manifest by experience. The 
code now administered by the Commission 
is the result of “more than two score of 
legislative enactments, hundreds of judicial 
decisions, and thousands of administrative 
determinations.” The other causés of the 
success and influence of the Commission 
are that its administrative policy has been 
“dominated by a sense of realism and re- 
straint,” and that in achieving its regula- 
tory aims it has “safeguarded all essential 
rights and interests.” 

Professor Sharfman is fully justified in 


concluding that the Interstate Commerce 


Commission “has contributed substantially 
to the development of the general essentials 
of sound regulatory process.” 
Emory R. JOHNSON 
University of Pennsylvania 


Reis, BERNARD J. False Security. Pp. 
xv, 362. New York: Equinox Coöper- 
ative Press, 1987. $2.75. 


Here are the inside stories of the invest- 
ment losses of the last two decades. Mr. 
Reis has kept to the field of so-called “‘safe”’ 
investments, avoiding almost entirely se- 
curity issues based on speculative appeal. 
What happened behind the scenes in each 
type of investment breakdown? Who 
were to blame? What factors in each 
situation made possible the heavy toll on 


*the investing public, and make possible— 


‘if not probable—a recurrence of the same 
sort of disaster? 
These questions are not discussed in gen- 


ee 
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eralities. The author has selected specific 
types of investments—guaranteed mort- 
gages, foreign bonds, investment trusts, 
and zeal estate bonds; and specific agencies 
(ostensibly for investor protection) of ma- 
nipulation and destruction—trustees, re- 
organization committees, and certified pub- 
lic accountants. In each case he presents 
at least one outstanding example of mal- 
practice, naming names, with liberal quo- 
tations from court cases and official reports 
of mvestigations. Just about every cause 
célèbre in the investment field in the twen- 
ties and thirties is covered. If the list 
does not include that investment which 
you made in “good faith” and “‘complete 
understanding” and which later turned 
sour, there is another just like it. Mr. 
Reis has gone into each situation, cutting 
through intricate legal and financial rami- 
fications and bringing into play his training 
and experience as accountant and lawyer. 
The result is that the factual material in 
each case is condensed to that which is sig- 
nificant. And interesting reading it is. 

All the cases discussed occurred prior to 
regulation by the Securities Exchange 
Commission, And Mr. Reis discusses 
briefly and disparagingly the probable ef- 
fects of such regulation. While one must 
agree with him that regulation or other pro- 
tective devices must go much farther if 
they are to prevent the evils he has pic- 
tured and analyzed, nevertheless many 
readers will feel that the Securities Ex- 
change Commission has done and will do 
more good than he admits. Publicity 
alone, in spite of involved and obscure 
prospectuses, has had a salutary effect. 

The author’s chief recommendation is a 
nation-wide non-profit investors’ organiza- 
tion similar, in its field, to the several con- 
sumers’ organizations. Based on the ex- 
perience of consumers’ organizations in se- 
curing membership from a much larger 
group of potential members, this seems to 
be a most optimistic hope. Mr. Reis him- 
self suggests that investors, generally, be- 
lieve that by Securities Exchange Com- 
mission registration the Government has 
passed on the merits of a security, approv- 
ing the corporation as “safe and honest.” * 
Tf so, how many would feel the need for and 
jom Mr. Reis’s protective organization? 
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Furthermore, how effective would the as- 
sociation’s analysts be in getting “behind 
the scenes,” where most of the manipula- 
tion takes place? 

Mr. Reis has done a good job of exposi- 
tion. But his answer leaves much to be 
desired. 

Howard M. Tear, JR. 

Haverford College 


NatronaL Bureau or Economic Re- 
SEARCH. Studies in Income and Wealth. 
Vol. I, pp. xvii, 348. New York, 1937. 
$2.50. 

Kuznets, Simon. National Income and 
Capital Formation, 1919-1935. Pp. x, 86. 
New York: National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, 1937. $1.50. 


Studies in Income and Wealth, Volume I, 
contains papers prepared for the Conference 
on Research in National Income and 
Wealth, and discussion of those papers. 
Emphasizing controversial aspects of in- 
come estimates, the papers reveal issues on 
which experts disagree, and serve to clarify 
the significance of the estimates. National 
Income and Capital Formation, 1919-1985 
presents not only a complete revision of the 
estimates for 1919-1928 by W. I. King, but 
also their continuation through 1935. The 
distribution of income, as presented by 
Simon Kuznets, is measured in two ways: 
first, according to industrial origin, and, 
second, according to the type of income. 
The study does not present estimates of the 
personal distribution of income by income 
classes, but it is pointed out (p. 27), with 
proper qualifications, that changes in the 
proportion of these various types of income 
represent largely the compensation of vari- 
ous groups in the economic system. 

The national income is viewed as a “‘sum 
of values,” and consequently the measures 
of capital formation and of ‘‘savings”’ for the 
economic system are valuation totals. If 
defined as the value difference between in- 
come produced and income consumed, ag- 
gregate estimates for “‘savings”’ can be most 
effectively increased by inflation, and most 
effectively wiped out by deflation. In 
other words, the anomalous way to increase 
“savings” is for the government to engage 
in heavy expenditures, however wasteful, in 
order to increase purchasing power and in- 
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flate values. The way to destroy “‘sav- 
ings” is for the government to retrench and 
conserve government funds. The use of 
“savings” and “capital formation’’ as they 
are used in these estimates results in other 
anomalies. In asituation wher2 a corpora- 
tion follows the practice of carrving durable 
plant and equipment on the bcoks at cost 
less depreciation, a period in which earnings 
continued but replacements were not keep- 
ing pace with the rate at which depreciation 
is written off will show larger “‘tusiness sav- 
ings” than if the same corporation were 
matching the depreciation rate in their rate 
of replacements, assuming the same situa- 
tion with respect to earnings. Other rea- 
sons why the figures do not represent real 
savings are pointed out in the Studies, 
Volume I, pages 107-108. 

Mr. Kuznets and Mr. Fabricant claim 
that their estimates of savings “‘exclude any 
effects of revaluation of assets” (Studies, 
Vol. I, pp. 44-45); and in order to arrive at 
a measure of income and capital formation 
in terms of real goods and services, the data 
are converted into values in terms of con- 
stant dollars. (For an excellent discussion 
of the method, see Studies, Vol. I, pp. 145- 
156.) But further complexities are ig- 
nored. The methods used cannot escape 
the revaluation that is present in the cur- 
rent additions to durable goods. To the 
extent that durable goods are used in the 
production of the new durable goods, re- 
valuation of existing wealth will be re- 
flected in the prices paid for the durable 
goods purchased during the year. In the 
total income produced is included the cur- 
rent production of durable goods and hence 
their valuation on the basis of changing 
time-discount rates or expected future in- 
comes. ‘The revaluation of durable goods, 
in the form of plant and equipment, that 
changed hands during the year will find its 
way into the gross income produced figures. 
It is conceivable that, in years when “‘nega- 
tive business savings” appeaz, it could 
largely mean expenditures for investment 
in new durable plant in the expectation that 
the future would bring profitable returns. 
In other words, negative value savings can 
be correlated with positive savings in real 
capital goods, when value savings are 
measured in this way. 


While the authors are impeccably seien- 
tific in their cautious use of concepts, it is 
likely that popular misuse, partisan abuse, 
and misinterpretation of these data will re- - 
sult from the unfortunate use of the terms 
“savings” and “‘capital formation,” “‘sav- 
ings of enterprise,” and the method of 
presentation of data on income distribution. 
For example, partisans are almost certain 
to draw unjustifiable inferences from the 
large proportion of the social income going 
to wages—average 1919-1935 of 70 per 
cent. These misinterpretations are inher- 
ent in the terminology and in a sense are in- 
vited by the terms, making it appear that, 
because ‘“‘savings of enterprise” are enor- 
mously important in the total figures on 
capital formation, “we should repeal the tax 
on undistributed profits” and the like; as if 
the conventional act of saving, famed for 
its association with meritorious personal 
virtues, had anything to do with the “‘sav- 
ings of enterprise.” It is probable that the 
concept of “‘savings”’ in the value sense can 
be appropriately applied only to individ- 
uals, and that saving from the point of view 
of the system can be defined and measured 
sensibly only in terms of institutions, goods, 
and services. Some other term than ‘‘sav- 
ings” should be used to describe this statis- 
tical aggregate obtained in the estimates of 
the national income, its distribution, and 
the ‘formation of capital.” 

James G. SMITH 

Princeton, N. J. 


Leven, Maurice. The Income Structure 
of the United States. Pp.x,177. Wash- 
ington: The Brookings Institution, 1938. 
$1.50. 


“The subject matter of this study falls 
into two parts. The first, extending 
through Chapter VII, deals with the wage 
and income structure in general, and the 
second with the changes which have oc- 
curred since 1929. The first seven chapters 
are devoted to the causes of the wide varia- 
tion found in the incomes of the American 
people. Two groups of determinants are 
discussed: those related to the characteris- 


* tics and environment of the income recipi- 


‘ents, such as occupation, industry, age, sex, 
and color; and those related to the ebb and 
flow of business activity . . .” (pp. 1-2). 
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The last two chapters deal with some frag- 
mentary data on the changes in the income 
distribution since 1929. The use of the 


- statistical data throughout is illustrative 


rather than analytical; fragmentary rather 
than complete. 

In view of the importance of and the need 
for a proper study of the income distribu- 
tion in this country, it is a pity that the 
presentation in this volume is marred by 
many significant defects. ‘The fundamen- 
tal weakness is the absence of a clear-cut 
concept of income distribution, of the pur- 
poses which it may serve, and the conse- 
quent lack of a guiding criterion by which 
the numerous inferences made in the book 
should be tested. No distinction is made 
between two radically different aspects of 
the income “‘structure”: the external char- 
acteristics of the Income distribution (dis- 
persion, skewness, inequality, and so forth) 
and the internal characteristics, which per- 
mit the identification of various groups 
within the distribution and the tracing of 
the position of these groups whenever 
changes over time are considered or new 
factors are added and their influence on the 
income distribution conjectured. This dis- 
tinction is cardinal, for it would affect any 
analysis of the income distribution, whether 
for a given moment of time or for changes 
over a period. Thus if only the external 
characteristics are considered, it may turn 
out that once one of the more important de- 
terminants is taken into account (e.g., 
occupation or age), the addition of others 
(such as sex or color) produces no effect on 
the dispersion, skewness, inequality, and so 
forth. It is only when the internal charac- 
teristics are taken into account, and they 
have to be if the income distribution is to be 
translated into an approximation to a wel- 
fare distribution (or used to derive savings- 
income function, or for any other analytical 
purposes), that the full consideration of all 
the factors that distinguish one income-re- 
celving group from the next is demanded. 
Similarly, when changes over time are con- 
sidered, it is important not to confuse in- 
ternal shifts in the distribution with changes 


in their external characteristics: the latter E 
may remain constant, but if all people who 


were large income recipients in one time 
unit changed places during the next time 


unit with the low income recipients, the 
story would be quite different from the one 
told by a distribution in which there was no 
internal shift among the income groups. 

As a result of this vagueness in the theo- 
retical framework, a number of inferences in 
the volume are of doubtful validity, or 
downright wrong. It is not immaterial to 
the analysis whether or not net gains from 
the sale of securities and real estate are in- 
cluded in the distribution. It cannot be 
said that because “‘changes (in weather) af-. 
fect different occupations and industries in 
different ways—aiding some and. hurting 
others—their influence upon the dispersion. 
of income is magnified” (p. 81); they affect 
the internal composition, but not necessa- 
rily such an external characteristic as dis- 
persion. It is correct to state that “benefit 
payments and enhanced prices raise the in- 
come of certain groups of the population 
and thus affect the income structure,” but 
misleading to follow with a statement that 
‘since under existing conditions the funds 
are derived from borrowing, there is no im- 
mediate corresponding loss of income to the 
other groups of the population (except as 
the agricultural program raised prices)” 
(p. 74). If no increase in the total national 
income, conceived as the net value of com- 
modities and services produced at constant 
prices, has occurred, the increase in the in- 
come of one group in the population neces- 
sarily means a decline in the share of the 
others, borrowing or no borrowing. And 
the effect of such loosely framed inferences 
is magnified by a general carelessness of a 
purely technical statistical kind. Thus in 
comparing rates for union and nonunion 
labor in building trades, the author states 
that “to some extent degrees of skill may be 
reflected in these comparisons—union men 
perhaps being the better workmen in each 
trade—but on the whole the differences can 
be ascribed principally to union affiliation” 
(p. 76). What is the basis for such an as- 
sertion? In discussing sex differences, the 
author tends to consider the fact that high- 
wage firms usually employ a larger propor- 
tion of men to- produce a purely “‘statis- 
tical” differential in favor of men. But 
why is this factor essentially different from 
paying higher wages to men within one and 
the same firm? 
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With all these defects, the present volume 
represents an advance over the earlier vol- 
ume of the Brookings Institution dealing 
with the distribution of income (America’s 
Capacity to Consume). It dozs mention 
most of the factors affecting the distribution. 
of income by size, and suggests the variabil- 
ity of these factors over time. The in- 
evitable conclusion suggested ky this vol- 
ume is that a global income distribution 
that takes no account of the int2rnal struc- 
ture as determined by the various. factors 
discussed is a comparatively meaningless 
and exceedingly treacherous statistical tool. 
It is to be regretted that this conclusion was 
not available at the time when n America’s 
Capacity to Consume so much emphasis and 
confidence were placed upon the global in- 
come distribution for 1929. 

SIMON Krznets 

University of Pennsylvania 


Rosrnson, Joan. Introduction to the The- 
ory of Employment. Pp. ix, 127. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1937. $2.00. 
The Introduction to the Theory of Em- 

ployment is an attempt to provide a simpli- 
fied account of the main principles of the 
theory of employment for students who find 
that they require some help in assimilating 
Mr. Keynes’s general theory of employ- 
ment, interest, and money, and the litera- 
ture which is growing out of it. It is there- 
fore to be judged primarily on the basis of 
whether or not it does actually provide as- 
sistance to students of the more farmidable 
work. Criticism of the theory advanced in 
the book is scarcely relevant, for the book 
does not assume to make a new contribution 
to theoretical literature. 

Those familiar with Mr. Keynes’s work 
will recognize the familiar analysis of the 
trade cycle which Joan Robinson gives in 
nontechnical language. The main clue to 
that cycle, and hence to the level of employ- 
ment, is the rate of investment. If one 
focuses at the beginning of a cycle of in- 
creasing investments, he sees the invest- 
ments being ultimately transformed into 
wages and the increasing demand for con- 
sumers’ goods giving strength to industrial 
activity. Profits are increasing, and with 
them, the urge to investment. This proc- 
ess continues for several years, during which 
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the products of investments in capital 
equipment are accumulating. The com- 
petition of each new arrival in equipment 
reduces the profitableness of the rest until 
the urge to investment is lost and the proc- 
ess starts in reverse direction. That direc- 
tion Is maintained until the wear and tear 
on the stock of efficient equipment has pro- 
ceeded to a point at which the level of profit 
for the remaining efficient equipment is 
increased. 

This rhythm is emphasized by several 
factors. Thriftiness decreases as prosper- 
ity increases. Activity from this increased 
consumer demand is emphasized just at the 
time when investment is increasing. An- 
other factor in amplifying the rhythm is the 
fact that entrepreneurs are guided in their 
investment policies by exaggerated expec- 
tancy of further change in the level of 
profits. 

Running counter to these forces of exag- 
geration is the movement in the rate of in- 
terest, which takes place inversely to the 
rate of investment. ‘This movement offsets 
the exaggerating influence of the other sec- 
ondary factors. Increasing rate of interest 
provides an incentive to the renewal of 
profitable investment, and decreasing rate 
of interest places a brake on expansion. 
Governments try to influence the fluctua- 
tion by manipulating the interest rates or, 
what amounts to the same thing, the supply 
of money, thus encouraging the inhibiting 
factors on increasing investment in times of 
prosperity and providing larger incentives 
for investment in times of declining trade. 
Moreover, governments themselves are in- 
creasingly undertaking to make invest- 
ments when private investment slows 
down. 

It should be noted in this connection that 
while the action of capitalist governments 
has indeed tended to be along these lines, 
the results have not always been in ac- 
cordance with those which Mr. Keynes’s 
theory would seem to make inevitable. 
Possibly this is due to the fact that govern- 
ments have not yet been able to solve the 
problem involved when their own invest- 

` ments interrupt the normal adjustments in 
‘capital equipment and its profitableness 
which the theory interprets. Nor have 
they been able to solve the problem in- 
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volved in frightening private investors un- 
accustomed to any faith in the efficacy of 
government invasion in a field presumably 
reserved for the intelligent activity of the 
private enterpreneur, 

It is questionable whether this book in 
itself has any value in helping either the 
student of theory or the layman to under- 
stand the significant contribution of Mr. 
Keynes to employment and monetary the- 
ory. Itis probable that, if read in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Keynes’s work and the other 
contributions of Joan Robinson in her own 
Essays on the Theory of Employment, this 
book might provide the student with clues 
to the meaning of the more technical treat- 
ment. But it ought to be clear from a read- 
ing of this work that putting theory in 
simple words does not help the student to 
understand it. It is conceivable that an at- 
tempt to push the theory back to factual 
experience, either in England or in America, 
might have made it possible for the student 
to interpret the course of events in terms of 
the theory, and thus increase his under- 
standing both of the events and of the the- 
ory itself. The book, therefore, has a lim- 
ited usefulness for the student of theory, 
and little if any value to the layman unac- 
customed to following the intricacies of 
monetary theory. It is very definitely a 
student’s handbook, and not a primer in the 
interpretation of employment fluctuations 
for those uninitiated into the vocabulary 
and the habits of thought of the profes- 
sional economist. 

E. Wieat BAKKE 

Yale University 


Rucker, Aren W. Labor's Road to 
Plenty. Pp. xxii, 221. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co., 1937. $2.50. 


Many economists would perhaps be in- 
clined to dismiss this book from consider- 
ation as a serious, scholarly work. Its 
author has been “collaborating” for some 
time past with the president of the Farrel- 
Birmingham Company in the production 
of pamphlet propaganda against union and 
Government interference with business en- 
terprise. The present book is in part a“ 
bringing together of these propaganda ef- 
forts, and on the jacket of the volume is a 
suggestion that “every thinking man should 


read and recommend to his Congressman” 
(blurbist’s italics) the material inside. 

Yet it would be a mistake to hold the 
work too lightly, for its major theme—that 
labor’s real annual income is determined by 
its productivity and that union or Govern- 
ment efforts to raise wage rates beyond the 
productivity of labor result, in the end, in 
lower annual real income for workers—is 
highly respectable and orthodox. It is but- 
tressed, or rationalized, by statistical data 
and charts which depict the Rucker Index of 
Productivity (Rucker’s italics), a simple ser- 
ies calculated by dividing total average em- 
ployment by value added in manufacture. 

Mr. Rucker offers a “unifying principle” 
which, if followed by management and 
labor, will, he says, bring back the “Amer- 
ican system”: he wants management to 
give and labor to accept pay-proportionate- 
to-productivity (Rucker’s hyphens). He 
also wants management to keep prices 
down so as to provide only “fair” profits, in- 
crease labor’s real income, and keep manu- 
facturing prices in line with agricultural 
prices. But he is vague about telling just 
how these desiderata can be realized. ‘True, 
he tells how one firm (the Nunn-Bush Shoe 
Company) operates a sort of sliding scale, 
profit-sharing wage payment plan. But he 
fails to prove that what one concern can do, 
all concerns can do. The problem of price- 
income balance within and among indus- 
tries is not so simple as Mr. Rucker ap- 
pears to believe. And his assumption that 
free competition is possible and probable in 
the highly mechanized, high-overhead in- 
dustries is open to question. Which 
leaves us all back where we were many 
years ago, long before the Brookings econo- 
mists made similar general proposals. 

Labor’s Road to Plenty will, nevertheless, 
provide numerous arguments for those who 
wish business enterprise to be left free to do 
as it pleases. 

CARROLL R. DAUGHERTY 

University of Pittsburgh 


ARNDT, PAUL, Dsrnr Suen, and Cut-Fan 
Lo. Der Arbeitslohn in China. Pp. 
xii, 352. Leipzig: Hans Buske, 1937. 
RM 7.50; bound, RM 9.00. 


An inquiry as to whether the same theo- 
retical principles or “laws” of wages hold 
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for the Far East as for Europe and the 
United States would seem to furnish possi- 
bilities for a venturesome, carefully rea- 
soned, methodological study in comparative 
economics and culture. This, generally 
speaking, was the aim of Dr. Arndt of 
Frankfurt and his former-student ‘col- 
laborators. And by the time one has fol- 
lowed Dr. Arndt’s summary oan the Eco- 
nomic Order and the Law oi Wages in 
Europe and America—der Bediixfnislohn 
under feudalism, mercantilism, capitalism, 
communism, and universalism, and der 
Leistungslohn under early liberalism, later 
liberalism, and national socialism—and has 
seen him set up and knock dowr. inadequate 
characterizations of the Chinese social- 
economic order, one’s appetite becomes 
whetted even more for the venture, in spite 
of forebodings on account of Lis two chief 
pigeonholes. 

The guides in the detailed inquiry are 
Chinese. Dr. Shen confines himself to 
Chinese historical society up to about fifteen 
years ago. Dr. Lo reviews the current 
situation up to 1933-1934. What these 
writers actually pass in review, however, is 
an encyclopedic array of the usual gen- 
eralizations regarding the Chinese physical 
and social environment, and cf the ordina- 
rily quoted social and economie statistics on 
the great Middle Kingdom. From topog- 
raphy and soils to the rôle of the family 
and the state (this last, by the way, is much 
too idealistic) and to the furnztion of reli- 
gion and philosophy, Dr. Shen runs the full 
gamut of the environment inventory, con- 
cluding brief economic considerations with 
a few short “inferences” on the applicabil- 
ity to China of several theories of wages. 
Much the same is done by Iir. Lo for the 
purely economic aspects of current China. 
Statistics are arrayed from the usual sec- 
ondary sources, upon farm, factory, trans- 
portation, foreign trade, cap-tal, laborers, 
wages, strikes, and so forth. 

The carefully dovetailed interrelations 
of data, the comparative analysis, and the 
inductive theoretical reasoning cne was led 
to expect from Dr. Arndt’s eighty pages, 
do not materialize in the following two hun- 
dred and seventy. In their place, there 
passes in review a convenient summary of 
a wide field with such appended assertions 


as the contention that wages in China are 
on the basis of the productivity of the work 
itself. 
Maurice T. Price 
Denver, Colorado 


CLARK, MARJORIE R., and S. Fanny SIMON. 
The Labor Movement in America. Pp. 
208. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1938. $2.00. 


This is a lucidly written, short history of 
the labor movement in America from 1790 
to 1938. From the broad flow of events 
through these years, the authors have 
chosen with care. Their contribution is 
not that they have brought forth new facts, 
but rather that they have thrown new light 
upon labor’s efforts to organize. Within 
the past two years, three major influences 
in labor’s history have come to some meas- 
ure of fruition, i.e.: First, a declaration of 
public policy toward collective bargaining 
is now expressed in the National Labor 
Relations Act; second, the industrial form 
of labor organization is now established in 
some mass-production industries; and third, 
labor is rapidly moving toward more ade- 
quate expression in politics. We evaluate 
the past in terms of present-day standards. 
As the authors have shown, our standards 
have changed so decidedly during the past 
two years that we are now about to the 
point of re-writing labor’s history. Espe- 
cially, a re-evaluation of the influences of 
the Knights of Labor and of the Industrial 
Workers of the World upon American labor 
history seems necessary. 

A few of the high points of the book may 
bear repeating. The chapter on the post- 
war prosperity decade is remarkably well 
drawn, showing clearly the results of the 
Palmer successful labor-smashing drive, 
and the impotence of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor during those years of class- 
collaboration. The chapter entitled ‘‘Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and Workers” sums up the 
great accomplishment of the Roosevelt 
program in one sentence: “It encouraged 
workers to join unions and attempted to 
protect them in their right to organize.” 


* Many of the New Deal’s measures receiving 


igh praise from bankers and manufacturers 
were injurious to the masses, increasing 
prices and lowering real wages. ‘The result, 
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when these factors aré combined with highly 
capitalized production, is the present de- 
pression. 

Nevertheless, the acknowledgement in 
law that collective bargaining is a right of 
labor, and that it must be protected and 
enforced, is so fundamental in American 
social life that the Roosevelt admimistration 
well deserves wide support among the 
masses. Organized labor has made no 
temporary gain; the broad economic and 
political front now developing promises no 
backward step. The authors describe the 
firm foundation that has been laid for the 
preservation and progress of American 
democracy. They end upon a note which 
echoes the demand of every worker—the 
immediate necessity for unity between the 
A.F. of L. and the C.L.O. 

FREDERICK L. RYAN 

National Labor Relations Board 


Warsa, J. Raymonp. C.L.O. Industrial 
Unionism in Action. Pp. 293. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1937. $2.50. 


For decades the tides were against the 
forgotten man in the mass production in- 
dustry. “Powerful forces” prevented the 
“full emergence” of unionism. The em- 
ployers, by means of the black list, the spy 
system, private guards and police; control 
of the judiciary, the police department, the 
press, in fact, of all economic and social life 
in numerous industrial communities; the’ 
injunction, vigilante committees, law and 
order leagues, misleading newspaper prop- 
aganda, and company unions, have suc- 
ceeded till recent years in keeping the un- 
skilled and semiskilled workers unorgan- 
ized, and, where organized, in crushing their 
unions or making them ineffective. Pro- 
fessor Walsh describes in detail the attempts 
of numerous organizations to organize the 
workers along industrial lines. The 
Knights of Labor, De Leon’s Socialist 
Trades and Labor Alliance, the Western 
Federation of Miners, the I.W.W.—all 
tried but dismally failed in this task. 
Some groups within the A.F. of L., such as 
the miners in 1912, also attempted “‘to re- 
vamp the Federation’s structure along in-, 
dustrial Imes,” but never had a chance. 
Even William Green, now the president of 
the A.F. of L., in 1917 thought the advan- 


tage of industrial unionism was so ‘“‘ob- 
vious that one can scarcely conceive of any 
opposition thereto.” But today, in power, 
he treats the expounders and organizers of 
industrial unions no less autocratically 
than his predecessor, Samuel Gompers. 
The only form of unionism that had a 
chance and prospered within its limited 
sphere was craft unionism. Craft union- 
ism implied high dues, good benefits, a 
monopoly of labor; on the other hand, in- 
dustrial unions of unskilled and semi- 
skilled meant small dues, no benefits, 
easily replaceable labor, hence, no high- 
salaried jobs. As Professor Walsh aptly 
states: “The A.F. of L. was essentially a 
business, not a social, organization. 
Gompers didn’t want to build a labor move- 
ment; he wanted to win certain immediate 
gains in wages and hours for a limited and 
unimaginative group of workers—by stand- 
ing on the back of all the others.” The 
results of this school of unionism were re- 
vealed during the years of the depression. 
The membership of the A.F. of L. dropped 
from 4,078,740 in 1920 to 2,126,796, and no 
craft union was spared. It took an out- 
sider, the friendly President Roosevelt, to 
set in motion forces which worked as a boon 
to organized labor. With the emergence of 
the N.R.A., American labor was revitalized 
and coming back. The A.F. of L. grew to 
3,422,398 in 1936; but while the craft un- 
ions gained 13 per cent, the industrial un- 
ions of miners, garment and clothing work- 
ers, automobile workers, and so forth, 
gained 182 per cent. The lesson to be de- 
rived from that was that the industrial 
unions took full advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered by a friendly administration 
in Washington and favorable labor legisla- 
tion, but that the Executive Council of the 
A.F. of L. and the craft union chiefs failed. 
At the 1934 annual convention of the 
A.F. of L. the sentiment for industrial 
unionism forced the adoption of a resolu- 
tion which read: “The Executive Council 
shall at the earliest practicable date in- 
augurate, manage, promote, and conduct a 
campaign of organization in the iron and 
steel industry.” But as Professor Walsh 
epigrammatically remarks: “What man had 
proposed, the Executive Council disposed.” 
The resolution remained a paper resolu- 
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tion. At the next year’s annual convention 
the issue of industrial versus craft unionism 
came to a head. The Resolutions Com- 
mittee presented two reports: the Majority 
Report stressing that “the craft sructure of 
the A.F. of L. was adequate,” and the 
Minority Report which insisted that it 
was a failure, citing in proof the fact that in 
55 years the A.F. of L. had succezded in or- 
ganizing only 3,500,000 out of 39,000,000 
organizable workers. The Minority Re- 
port was defeated 18,024 to 10,933. 

What followed is history, and Professor 
Walsh’s detailed account of the develop- 
ments is a masterful as well as a truthful 
piece of reporting. The organization of 
the C.I.O., its spectacular drives and phe- 
nomenal successes in the steel, automobile, 
textile, rubber, glass, and newspaper in- 
dustries, its successful employment of the 
sit-down technique, and the retaliatory 
measures of the A.F. of L., are covered in 
detail and with fervor. The C.7.0. is here 
to stay. It has become also a political fac- 
tor of nọ mean proportions. While at 
the present “the C.I.O. is traveiing chiefly 
with the New Deal,” its future course will 
be determined by subsequent political de- 
velopments. That it may be at che head of 
a new progressive party in 194D is within 
the realm of possibility. 

While the C.1.0. may escape the fate of 
all foregoing industrial union movements, 
it faces, because of its success, a potential 
force that may become a threat to itself as 
well as to all camps in the labor and pro- 
gressive movement: fascism. Professor 
Walsh therefore urges unity of the labor 
movement and hopes that Mr. Lewis will 
be big enough to hold forth the olive 
branch. Professor Walsh wes a good 
prophet. After his book was published, Mr. 
Lewis made a plea for peace and met Mr. 
Green, but their negotiations failed. Com- 
mittees of both organizations met in con- 
ference and no agreement was reached. 
The problems broached by Professor 
Walsh’s book: Will the C.I.O. absorb the 
A.F. of L.? Will the A.F. of L. rout the 
C.I.0. as it did its rivals in the past? Will 
they unite and thus form an impregnable 
fortress against the encroacaments of 
greedy capitalism? Or will they dissipate 
their energies in needless warfare and thus 
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open the path for fascism that will devour 
them both? remain for the future to solve. 
One thing is certain: The labor movement 
needs a statesman and a leader who is 
capable of resolving these problems. Will 
John L. Lewis rise to the occasion? 
MIicHa EL B. ScHELER 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Henic, Harry. The Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks. Pp. x, 800. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1937. $3.00. 


This is a historical and descriptive study 
of the origin, the growth, the functioning, 
and the progr; m of a union which, although 
started only in 1899, has become one of the 
strong units of the more than a score of 
labor organizations in the railway industry. 
This union is particularly interesting be- 
cause so large a number of its members are 
wholly clerical employees, a group which 
until recently has been regarded as difficult 
to organize. But while it claims jurisdic- 
tion over all railway and express and certain 
steamship employees whose duties are to 
some degree clerical, the union in fact in- 
cludes many manual workers such as freight 
handlers, express and station employees, 
and similar crafts. The character of its 
membership, the difficulties experienced 
through the reduction of railway employ- 
ment, the insistence on seniority in vital 
matters of employment, and other factors, 
make the problems and the practices of this 
organization of genuine interest. 

Professor Henig has done a most satisfy- 
ing job in combing the available sources, in 
summarizing voluminous material in suc- 
cinct and interesting form, in maintaining a 
scholarly and unbiased reportorial attitude, 
and in drawing reasonable inferences and 
conclusions from his data. This has per- 
haps been at the expense of human color, for 
the treatment provides so little about the 
personalities involved and the internal poli- 
tics as to be abit sterilized. An essentially 
human movement such as a trade union 
should be described also in terms of what 
people playing a part im it have experienced, 
said, and done, preserving more of its élan 
vital, rather than be so largely of the docu- 
mentary type. But the volume represents 
conscientious research and a clear, crafts- 
manlike style which will deservedly give it a 
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place among the authentic monographs of 
the labor movement. 
HERMAN FELDMAN 
Dartmouth College 


Yopvrr, Date. Personnel and Labor Rela- 
tions. Pp. xix, 644. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1938. $5.35. 


Personnel and Labor Relations is a useful 
reference book for students of personnel 
management and for personnel managers. 
However, it would be a better textbook if 
its scope were less broad. The mixture of 
personnel management, labor relations, and 
statistics has made it difficult for Professor 
Yoder to organize his material. 

Although some personnel managers may 
feel that the statistical methods applicable 
to their field have been overstressed by the 
author, it is this aspect of the book that 
will prove useful to many. For mstance, 
the chapters on selection contain several 
pages explainmg how correlation may be 
used to analyze the scores of applicants. 
Moreover, the book abounds in personnel 
and labor references. Nearly every page is 
annotated with a lengthy footnote citing 
books and articles that deal with the sub- 
ject in question. 

Professor Yoder’s treatment of certain 
subjects, such as time and motion study, is 
unsatisfactory, perhaps because these sub- 
jects are crowded into an already crowded 
book. In conclusion, one wishes that the 
author had not attempted so much. The 
nature of the contents is indicated by the 
following list of some of the chapter head- 
ings: The Background of Personnel Admin- 
istration; Approaches to the Study of In- 
dustrial Relations; Simple Statistical Tools 
for Personnel Analysis (2 chapters); Job 
Analysis, Description, and Classification; 
Sources of the Labor Supply; Selection (3 
chapters); Education and Training; Indus- 
trial Unrest (2 chapters); Hours of Work; 
Remuneration (3 chapters); Promotion and 
Transfer; Industrial Health (2 chapters); 
Employment Stabilization (8 chapters); 
Employee Representation; Collective 
Bargaining; Service Functions; Personnel 
Administration in the Public Service; 
Research. 

C. CANBY BALDERSTON 

University of Pennsylvania 


Barperston, C. Cansy. Profit Sharing 
for Wage Earners. Pp. xii, 156. New 
York: Industrial Relations Counselors, 
Tne., 1987. _ $2.00. 


This brief volume is an excellent and in- 
formative treatment of profit sharing, de- 
voting much attention to its present status 
in this country and Great Britain. There 
are chapters on the nature of the study, 
basic considerations, the record of profit 
sharing, and the structure of American 
plans, and a concluding chapter which not 
only summarizes the material but also 
makes proposals of policy. The Appendix 
presents several plans in detail and, in 
tabular form, gives the outstanding aspects 
of various profit-sharing plans. There is a 
brief selected bibliography and an index to 
names. ` 

Although profit sharing has a history of a 
century and has been extensively tried out, 
it has not been particularly significant in its 
results or in its growth. Though tried in a 
number of countries, it has been most 
widely used in Great Britain. In that 
country the maximum number of plans be- 
tween 1910 and 1936 was in existence in 
1929 and 1930, when 330 plans were in 
effect. The greatest number existed in the 
United States during the decade 1921 to 
1930, when there were 75 profit-sharing 
plans in this country. The longevity of the 
plans has not been great, depression periods 
having the effect of seriously curtailing 
their number. 

The author proposes that to be success- 
ful, profit sharing should be based upon the 
following guiding policies: The wages paid 
by the firm should be at least as high as 
those paid by competitors; profits should 
not be distributed to employees in cash but 
should be placed in a fund to be used 
primarily to advance the security of the 
workers; there should be joint administra- 
tion of the plan by workers and manage- 
ment; most of the fund should be invested as 
are the funds of the savings banks (not in 
the firm’s common stock); and the plan 
should be so administered that an em- 
ployee’s right to belong to an organization 
should not be restricted. 


Epwarp BERMAN 


Works Progress Administration 
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CALKINS, Cumcu. Spy Overhead. Pp. 
363. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1937. $2.50. 


This is an excellent interpretation of the 
LaFollette reports on “Violations of Free 
Speech and Rights of Labor.” It should 
be required reading. 

A perusal of the hearings held before the 
LaFollette Committee is startling. As 
Miss Calkins explains, for just an instant 
the veil is torn away and a portion of the 
skeleton of the spy business is exposed. 
Major industrialists, strike breakers, spies, 
detectives, thugs, nobles, finks, tear-gas 
salesmen and the owners of chemical and 
munitions companies, corrupt local officials, 
follow one after another upon the witness 
stand and remain there just long enough to 
show that they are all part oi the same 
general pattern. Always the attack is 
directed against the unions, and meetings 
and demonstrations of the working class. 
The union leaderis frequently murdered, 
beaten, or blacklisted. What ¿n antidote 
a reading of the publications of the Com- 
mittee would be for the “Dick Tracy” of 
the comic page and the “‘detectives” of pulp 
magazines! 

Miss Calkins asks, What does it all 
mean? What has been the effect of 
the LaFollette Committee’s investigation? 
Her answers are clear. The industrialists 
have made the spy a component part of 
their attack upon the workers. Spying, 
strike breaking, and industrial munitioning 
have been and must remain a part of the 
American industrialist’s technique as long 
as he is permitted to exercise his feudalistic 
powers over his workers and the public. 
Once in a while a benevolent employer, 
overlooking these powers and prerogatives, 
may deplore the use of these instrumentali- 
ties of industrial warfare. But most of 
them justify their use by the very simple 
and old-fashioned rule that ‘We, the rulers, 
can do no wrong.” Not one on the witness 
stand admitted that spying was morally 
reprehensible. 

The LaFollette Committee hearmgs have 
driven the industrial spy underground, and 
some detective agencies out of existence. 
But Miss Calkins reminds us that this 
slight success has resulted merely in an at- 
tack by the reactionaries from another 


front. The Johnstown Committee and its 
proselytes threaten to take away all demo- 
cratic liberties. 

The spy will remain with us as long as the 
employers retain their king-like powers. 
For Pinkerton, Burns, et al., the “service 
workers,” or the “loyal federation of 
workers” of the automobile companies and 
other concerns will be substituted, and in 
this congenial atmosphere the spy, the 
strike breaker, and their ilk will flourish, 
unless the workers move forward along the 
line of industrial and political democracy. 

Freperick L. Ryan 

National Labor Relations Board 


Rarer, Homer P., e al. How Fare 
American Youth? Pp. ix, 186. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937. 
$1.50. 


This is a report to the American Youth 
Commission of the American Council on 
Education. It is not a declaration of 
policy, or a report by the Commission. 
Instead it is prepared for the Commission 
by its directors in collaboration with other 
authoritative persons. It is hoped that it 
may be of value in the deliberations of the 
Commission. 

The author states in the Preface of the 
book that ‘‘it is an attempt to identify some 
of the more urgent problems of American 
youth and to define these problems in some 
detail... . The volume is devoted pri- 
marily to an analysis and statement of 
problems and does not, except in certain 
instances, make constructive suggestions 
for dealing with the problems identified. 
. . « It is made available to the public in 
the hope that this presentation of problems 
will encourage and help individuals and 
groups to make constructive attacks upon 
them.” 

The nine short sections of the book deal 
with such situations as Youth and Jobs, 
Youth and the Schools, Youth and Health, 
Recreation and Youth, The Plight of Rural 
Youth, Negro Youth, Youth and the Home, 
and Youth and the Larger Citizenship. 
By researches and experiments the Ameri- 
cgn Youth Commission seeks answers to 
questions in these fields, but pending the 
completion of reports of these several in- 
vestigations, it presents this body of perti- 
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nent information obtainable from other, 
more general sources. In each chapter 
there is a clear, direct statement of the 
problem, usually with a body of substanti- 
ating, statistical evidence and with leading 
conclusions regarding the social significance 
of the issues presented. 

The book is timely, direct, and challeng- 
ing. It presents briefly what seems to be a 
generally reliable picture of the precarious 
status of youth. It causes the reader to ask 
seriously what can be done to alter effec- 
tively such unfavorable and costly condi- 
tions relating to the welfare of children and 
young persons. 

Harrison ALLEN DOBBS 

University of Chicago 


Frost, S. E., Jr. Education’s Own Sta- 
tions. Pp. xiv, 480. Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1937. $4.00. 

Is American Radio Democratic? 

Pp. xv, 234. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 

Press, 1937. $2.50. 


While 168 educational mstitutions were 
granted broadcast licenses during the 
period 1921-1936, only 38 educational radio 
stations have managed to survive. A 
variety of forces threaten the existence 
of those educational stations still on the 
air, 

There has long been a need for an ob- 
jective study of the educational broad- 
casting station problem. Dr. Frost has 
made a notable contribution by compiling a 
factual record of the experience of each of 
the 168 stations and assembling these 
records in Education s Own Stations. Ma- 
terial for the volume was gathered princi- 
pally through correspondence with authori- 
ties in the institutions studied and from the 
files of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. ‘The care used in checking data 
and the thoroughgoing documentation 
employed are especially to be commended. 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Frost did not 
summarize his data. A discussion such as 
that found in Chapter VIII of Zs American 
Radio Democratic? would have added ma- 
terially to the value of Education's Own 
Stations. In spite of its shortcomings, the 
book remains the most important reference 
work thus far to have been published in the 
field. 
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Is American Radio Democratic? must be 
read primarily as the individual viewpoint 
of a sincere and eminently fair-minded 
student of American broadcasting, rather 
than as a comprehensive and authoritative 
treatise. Dr. Frost has had the courage to 
attack the vast and complicated field, and 
seems to have come off second best. The 
result is an uneven book, 

The historical aspects of American radio 
regulation are competently treated. The 
discussion of freedom of speech in radio, 
however, lacks the clarity of treatises such 
as Caldwell’s “Freedom of Speech and 
Radio Broadcasting” (Tus Annars, Vol. 
177, January 1935). Dr. Frost does not 
seem to realize the full implications of the 
problem of “editorial selection” as faced by 
the manager in the actual operation of his 
station. 

Sections dealing with the station owner 
and advertiser are particularly weak. 
Essential descriptive data as to the nature 
of the broadcasting structure and its eco- 
nomic operation are largely absent, while 
that which is presented tends to be mislead- 
ing. On the other hand, portions of the 
book dealing with educational broadcasting 
and radio in foreign countries are particu- 
larly good. 

The most important shortcomings of the 
book are the almost complete disregard of 
radio as an entertainment medium—a func- 
tion recognized by the majority of leading 
educators—-a preoccupation with points of 
law and disregard of practical operating 
problems, and an interesting faith in the 
practicability of setting up (in a politically- 
minded country so completely devoted to 
the spoils system as is the United States) an 
administrative body which would actually 
be able to operate American broadcasting 
in a nonpolitical, flexible, and imaginative 
manner. In spite of these deficiencies, Dr. 
Frost displays sound instinct in his ap- 
proach to a number of the thorny problems 
of broadcasting. His book deserves care- 
ful consideration when viewed in this 
light. 

Harman S. HETTINGER 

University of Pennsylvania 


Wiery, Marcom M., et al. Depression, 
Recovery and Higher Education. Pp. x, 
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543. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1937. $4.50. 


This report, by a committee o: the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors, 
marks an important stage in the profes- 
sional study of higher education in the 
United States, not so much because of the 
particular data it furnishes or the conclu- 
sions it offers but rather because of the 
highly competent manner in wh:zh the task 
has been performed. University teaching, 
on its more successful levels, haz been for a 
long time a great craft. 
status of a real profession when its repre- 
sentatives generally define anc attack its 
crucial problems with something like the 
motivation and skill exhibited by Dean 
Willey and his associates in -he present 
study. 

The committee acted with evident wis- 
dom in attempting to make en mclusive 
survey of the effect of the depression on 
higher education instead of concentrating 
its efforts on detailed studies of narrow seg- 
ments of the problem. The result is a 
broad picture of much greater practical value 
to college and university ad:ninistrators 
than could have been given by a more in- 
tensive investigation of sample areas with 
the facilities at the committee’s disposal. 
In attempting this broad picture, zhe com- 
mittee for the most part resiste-1 the temp- 
tation, always present in a work of this 
kind, to fill in obvious lacunae with hastily 
gathered opinions. With the exception of 
a few minor lapses, notably in che last part 
of the report, the committee adhered reso- 
lutely to its stated ideal of a quantitative 
presentation of the story of what happened 
to higher education in the United States 
during the years 1929 to 1936. 

The difficult task of sampling higher edu- 
cation in a country which has some 1,700 
institutions on that level was carried 
through very successfully, Excluding Ne- 
gro institutions and normal sckools, largely 
because of difficulty in securing adequate 
data, the committee used various samplings 
of the universities, colleges, teachers col- 
leges, and junior colleges of the country and 
checked the adequacy of eazh sampling 
against such sources as the Fiennial Sur- 
vey of Education and the Educational Di- 
rectory of the United States Oifice of Edu- 
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cation. In studying employment, salaries, 
promotions, and appointments, for exam- 
ple, the committee worked through chap- 
ters of the A.A.U.P. to secure 125 replies to 
a questionnaire upon which it based its 
studies of these points. This sample, the 
committee pointed out, was probably over- 
weighted in the direction of institutions 
least hard hit by the depression. The 
studies of finance and enrollment were 
based on some 200 replies to a question- 
naire sent out by the United States Office 
of Education and on data found in pub- 
lished reports. This sample was thought 
to be overweighted in the direction of 
public and smaller institutions. Thus, 
throughout the report, the committee is 
scrupulously precise in describing its sam- 
ples and in estimating the degree to which 
they are representative. 

The reviewer regards this report as so 
outstanding a contribution to the study of 
higher education that he hesitates to dwell 
on what appears to him to be a somewhat 
minor defect. He wishes to suggest, 
merely as an incidental criticism, however, 
that in view of the committee’s decision 
not to attempt any study of the effect of the 
depression on the higher education curricu- 
lum, it was unwise to try to give a picture 
of such developments as the Emergency 
Education Program of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
and the Rural Resettlement Administra- 
tion. It appears to the reviewer that the 
committee had the right policy but weak- 
ened in actual practice when it found it 
had some material on hand concerning 
the C.C.C. and its fellow emergency agen- 
cles, 

Haroub BENJAMIN 

University of Colorado 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS, FINAL REPORT OF THE 
Mrxep COMMITTEE OF THE. Nutrition: 
The Relation of Nutrition to Health, Agri- 
culture and Economie Policy. Pp. 327. 
Geneva, 1937. 

This summary and analysis of the rela- 
tion between nutrition and health, and dis- 
cussion of agriculture in reference to nutri- 
tion is mainly for Western Europe and 
North America. It is a good statement 
about modern nutrition made by an en- 
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thusiastic group of specialists. Details 
from recent budget and diet studies are re- 
ported for a number of countries. How- 
ever, the work has some defects. It over- 
estimates the probable relation between 
changes in physique and diet. National 
politics impinge upon and emasculate the 
conclusions about agricultural policy. Too 
much dependence is placed upon the “‘re- 
liability” of official statistics, and there are 
too many non-realistic contentions as to 
what a diet should be or what changes have 
taken place since rapid urbanization began 
in the nineteenth century. No doubt re- 
cruits and students in some countries are 
taller than they were in previous periods. 
However, Hooton’s Harvard studies show 
that the difference may be due in consid- 
erable part to physical rather than to 
dietary changes. Germany (not repre- 
sented on the Committee) and Italy (whose 
delegates did not attend) will find twenty 
critical pages (206-226) directed mainly by 
implication at their protective policies, 
whereas the United States will find only 
three or four paragraphs directed at acre- 
age restriction and crop reduction. 
Probably no single human factor, outside 
of the World War and the Russian Revolu- 
tion, has had as much to do with decreased 
nutrition in Western Europe and America 
during this century as American “agricul- 
tural adjustment.” Nevertheless, the 
short discussion (pp. 227-228) relegates it 
to an innocuous réle by implication (saying 
little and not mentioning it in the sum- 
mary) and by the nature of the statements. 
What is said consists of innocuous sentences 
mingled with erroneous analyses and “‘half- 
truth” defenses. The outstandmg exam- 
ples, such as coffee, rubber, and sugar, in 
which “adjustment” has been tried in other 
countries and has caused only trouble, are 
not mentioned. The whole paragraph (32, 
p. 227) reads as if the League of Nations 
also had “Brookingsitis,” in that its sum- 
mary of the case for food restrictions in the 
United States of America also whitewashes 
the movement as if there were no impor- 
tant relation between steady and continued 
crop restriction and tightening of the belt 
at home and im the food-importing couh- 
tries. This theme of minimizing agrarian- 
ist restrictions upon the free flow, at func- 
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tional prices, of food to consumers runs 
through the whole report. What good does 
it do for me to read that skim milk is good 
for children when I cannot buy skim milk 
in my town? I buy whole milk and throw 
the cream away because my children get too 
many calories. A number of my less for- 
tunate townsmen, however, satisfy their 
children with sugar, bread, and potatoes, 
and the problem of undernutrition goes on 
and on. 
CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 
Harvard University 


ALLPORT, Gorpon W. Personality: A 
Psychological Interpretation. Pp. xiv, 
588. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1937. $3.50. 


This book is the result of years of teach- 
ing and research on the problem of person- 
ality and personality traits by a scholar who 
has read widely and is familiar with the cur- 
rent theories of professional psychologists. 
In one passage he lists thirteen different 
schools of psychology, shows or at least de- 
clares that they are all inadequate, and then 
proceeds to set forth his own contribution. 

The references to so many conflicting 
views on sO many important issues make 
impossible detailed discussion of any of 
them. Not that Professor Allport con- 
siders science to be the opinions of profes- 
sors, for there is repeated insistence on the 
necessity for careful investigation to settle 
unsolved issues. 

Professor Allport has long been known for 
his persistent efforts to demonstrate the 
possibilities of the diluted form of be- 
haviorism which substitutes prepotent 
reflexes for instincts but which gives at 
least some attention to conscious processes 
such as beliefs and philosophy of life. The 
distinguishing character in this school is, of 
course, its uncompromising individualism 
and its failure to admit the importance for 
personality of the group organization that 
precedes the individual personality and 
within which it develops. Allport actually 
presents an extended list of reasons for the 
lack of personality in the first year of life, 
which is as if a botanist should devote 
a passage to the explanation of why a 
newly sprouted seedling oak does not have 
acorns. 
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The chief interest both of the autkor and 
of the reader is in the discussion cf traits, of 
which Allport has discovered 17,9&3 in a 
long, slow journey through the Engl:sh dic- 
tionary. How many he would have found 
if he had taken all the dictionaries extant of 
all the languages of today would make an 
interesting calculation. The logical impli- 
cations of the nature of language, which is 
so undeniably a collective phenomenon, 
have not appealed to him. 

The author has read widely, but he has 
read, few of the contributions of the soci- 
ologists and profited by none of them. He 
could hardly accept their conclusions with- 
out wrecking his whole individualistic sys- 
tem. And yet, from the wreck, much 
might be salvaged and another structure 
could be erected. If personality be defined 
as the réle played in a social group, then the 
traits would appear as descriptive terms 
which apply to the manner of its perform- 
ance. Every one of the abstract nouns 
cited in the book can easily be turred into 
an adjective and then into an adverb. 
“Aggressiveness” would denote a person 
who is “aggressive,” one who acts “aggres- 
sively.”. And much of the difficulty would 
be avoided if it were assumed that the ad- 
verb comes first. Every group t2nds out of 
widely differing organic units to produce a 
type: the army, the police force, the labor 
union, and so forth. Terms cf approval 
encourage conformity with expectations, 
and epithets act to discourage deviations. 
And when these types are described, we 
have again the words that denote personal- 
ity traits. 

The book is interesting anc. valuable. 
The author would be the last te claim that 
the problems are solved, and it is fortunate 
that he did not wait till his system was 
complete. If the behaviorists canrot learn 
from the sociologists, perhaps the sociolo- 
gists can learn some things from the be- 
haviorists, and, through the codperation of 
many, an adequate theory of personality 
may one day be produced. i 

ELLSWORTH FARIS 

University of Chicago 


Newman, Horatio H., Frang N. FREE- 
MAN, and KARL J. HOLZINGER. Twins: 
A Study of Heredity and Environment. 
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Pp. xvi, 369. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1937. $4.00. 


How Galton would have relished this vol- 
ume! Sixty years ago he published a paper 
on The History of Twins, as a Criterion of the 
Relative Powers of Nature and Nurture. 
Now after ten years of research, a biologist 
(Newman), a psychologist (Freeman), and 
a statistician (Holzinger) combine forces to 
present a wealth of data on the problem 
which Galton posed. The authors, all 
members of the University of Chicago 
faculty, formulate comparisons of fifty pairs 
of identical and fifty pairs of fraternal 
twins, and nineteen pairs of identical twins 
who were separated in infancy and reared 
apart. The last group, corralled through 
Newman’s persevering zeal, afford a unique 
and intriguing collection of case studies. 

No study of comparable scope is avail- 
able. Twin research, however, is fast as- 
suming the dimensions and status of a sub- 
science. The Maxim Gorky Medico-bio- 
logical Institute of Moscow is investigating 
800 pairs of twins, many of them under 
dormitory and laboratory conditions, using 
the method of co-twin control, first de- 
veloped as an experimental method at Yale 
University. For science, twins are more 
than phenomena: they are touchstones for 
elucidating general laws of human growth. 

The present volume is biometric and 
clinical rather than experimental in ap- 
proach; but it attempts to utilize to the full 
the experimental implications of twin sepa- 
rations. The substantive data embrace 
anthropometric and intelligence measure- 
ments, association and will-temperament 
tests, comparisons of handwriting, statis- 
tical analyses, and human interest stories as 
told by twins. 

The crucial chapter for students of the 
social sciences is the final one, which wres- 
tles with the age-old antithesis of heredity 
and environment. It was a difficult chap- 
ter to write, as the authors disclose in their 
Preface: “The general conclusions discussed 
in the final chapter represent a consensus of 
the views of all three authors arrived at 
after considerable discussion of divergent 
interpretations of the data. In this chap- 
ter we have attempted, first, to give a sum- 
mary of the facts themselves in as objective 
a manner as possible, and, second, to draw 
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up a statement of interpretation which is 
sufficiently guarded to be acceptable to 
those having a somewhat different bias 
toward the problem.” 

The resulting analysis of the authors is 
undoubtedly weighted in favor of the en- 
vironmental interpretation. This is partly 
due to the fact that the case studies repre- 
sent an attempt to find indications of a cor- 
relation between environmental differences 
and differences between the twins. Read- 
ers of somewhat different bias will find im- 
pressive evidence of idiomatic, stabilizing, 
and homeostatic insurance factors which 
preserve the characteristicness of the in- 
dividual and prevent him from becoming 
somebody else! 

Some readers may Jament with Lloyd 
Morgan that instincts are not colored pmk 
and habits robin-egg blue; for in the sum- 
mary appraisal of heredity and environ- 
ment, the colors tend to blur and blend am- 
biguously. The concluding chapter may 
indeed serve to break down a dichotomy 
which is becoming increasingly untenable in 
the light of just such data as this very valu- 
able volume on Twins provides. 

ARNOLD GESELL 

Yale University 


Morpuy, Lors Barcuay. Social Be- 
havior and Child Personality. Pp. ix, 
344. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1937. $3.50. 


This book is concerned with an investiga- 
tion of sympathetic behavior in preschool 
children as revealed by an analysis of 
responses to distress in other children. In 
exploring this small segment of social be- 
havior in its relation to the “‘total personal- 
ity in its cultural setting,” the author under- 
took to codrdinate “‘a variety of methods or 
techniques (observation, experiment, rat- 
ing, interview) in collecting data on different 
aspects of behavior and personality,” and 
to codrdinate “ different methods of analy- 
sts (description, statistics, systematic in- 
terpretation, cross-section and genetic 
relations)” in the evaluation of these data. 
The primary sources of data were objective 
diary records of distress situations occurring 
in two nursery-school play groups, social 
behavior ratings, experimental or framed 
situations, conferences with parents, and 
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daily records kept by the parents of six 
children, 

As “an excursion into inadequately 
known areas where tentative hypotheses 
and trail-markings may help the next in- 
vestigator,” the study represents a signifi- 
cant contribution to understanding of child 
behavior. The combined results of the 
several methods of approach throw light on 
the kinds of stimuli which evoke sympathy, 
the variety of ways in which young children 
respond to distress situations, and the 
multiplicity of factors which may account 
for individual and group differences in fre- 
quency and type of responses and for intra- 
individual inconsistencies in the overt ex- 
pression of sympathy. 

The quantitative analysis of the be- 
havior records is disappointing. Such im- 
portant details as methods of computing 
observational and experimental scores, and 
of weighting group sympathy scores for the 
influence of individuals and individual 
scores for exposure to sympathy-provoking 
situations, are left largely to the reader’s 
imagination. Individual scores are given 
in terms of number of responses rather than 
number of situations to which response was 
made, with no indication as to whether 
several responses to the same situation re- 
ceived the same weighting as an equivalent 
number of responses to as many different 
situations. The sampling problem is al- 
most completely ignored. Individual dif- 
ferences in amount of sympathetic behavior 
are compared without regard to the fact 
that the children were unequally exposed 
to distress situations. Group differences in 
frequency of sympathetic responses are 
explained in‘terms of teacher personality 
and techniques, amount of play space, and 
differences in the age range of the groups; 
but the evidence for the existence of these 
differences (the ratio between number of 
sympathetic responses, weighted for num- 
ber of months each child was present in the 
group, and time—0.10 for one group, 0.08 
for the other) is not clear-cut. Lacking 
information as to the reliability of the ob- 
servational records, one wonders to what 
extent group differences might be due to 
bias or incompleteness of the records. 

However much one regrets the apparent 
anti-objective emphasis of this report, one 
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can but admire the keen insight which Mrs. 
Murphy has brought to bear upon this mass 
of descriptive materials and the skill with 
which she has coördinated them to zive a 
composite picture of the personalities of the 
children and a tentative theory of the 
growth of sympathy. 
RUTH ARRINGTON 
Alexandria, Va. 


TANNENBAUM, 
Community. Pp. xiv, 487, Boston: 
Ginn and Co., 1938. $3.00. 


This is an excellent addition to the grow- 
ing list of textbooks covering the general 
field of criminology and penology. Its 
special virtue lies in the consistent integra- 
tion of materials around and emphasis upon 
community and cultural factors. 

As a survey of the literature of theory 
and research in the field, the boak is quite 
inadequate; as a clear-cut, well-written 
presentation of a cultural or community 
point of view, many will find it admirable. 
“Crime is a maladjustment that arises out 
of the conflict between a grou> and the 
community atlarge. The issue involved is 
not whether an individual is maledjusted to 
society, but the fact that his adjustment to 
a special group makes him maladjusted to 
the large society because the group he fits 
into is at war with society. ... The 
‘cause,’ if we must use such a term, hes in 
the development of the habit system—and 
that lies in the complete life experience of 
the individual m his particular society” 
(pp. 8-9, 217). 

The plan of organization is simple and 
relatively conventional. Part I, “The 
Criminal Pattern,” deals with the interre- 
lation of the individual and his community 
in the formation of the total web of social 
life. Eight chapters cover the materials 
usually described as “‘causes” of crime, but 
in large measure the author’s concern has 
been to maintain his thesis with illustrative 
materials and rigorous logic, end not by 
reviewing or citing so-callec research 
studies. “The extensive illustrative ma- 
terial, drawn from current and easily 
available sources, is merely illustrative. It 
is not part of the argument, and the argu- 
ment is not dependent upon it. The ma- 
terial available for the purpose of illustrat- 
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ing the theme of this book . . . is as wide 
as is the record of contemporary social life” 
(Preface, p. v). Part II, “The Administra- 
tion of Criminal Justice,” has three excel- 
lent chapters on police and court problems, 
written by Dr. Morris Ploscowe, which are 
more generally factual than the previous 
section. Part II, ‘Punitive Processes,” 
deals with the conventional topics of 
penology. The materials relating to classi- 
fication and the organization of the prison as 
a community bring an emphasis on these 
trends that is new in the texthook field and 
is likely to be welcomed by teachers of 
general courses in criminology. 

College students (and others) will find 
this book far more “exciting” than the usual 
run of textbooks. Yet it is neither sensa- 
tional nor spectacular, but is eminently 
sound in interpretation and in the critical 
analysis of theories, institutions, and 
practices. 

Characterized by nothing especially new 
in either materials or theoretical interpreta- 
tions, the book makes its contribution in the 
vivid and arresting way in which it empha- 
sizes the essential unity of social life, and in 
the extension of this thesis to include 
criminal activity as part of the total hfe 
situation. In this sense it justifies Pro- 
fessor Maclver’s judgment in his Introduc- 
tion that this is “. . . the sociology of 
American crime” (p. xii). 

Each chapter has a good, brief but up-to- 
date bibliography, and the book carries both 
an index of authors and a subject index. 

Grorce B. Voip 

University of Mmnesota 


OSBORN, ALBERT S. The Mind of the 
Juror. Pp. xv, 239. Albany: Boyd 
Printing Co., 1937. 


An exceptionally able layman records his 
observations of the court room and es- 
pecially of jury trials. Such books ‘are 
rare; and though the expert will find errors, . 
occasionally of alarming proportions, yet if 
he reads sympathetically he will find much 
of value. 

The book covers a wide range; the gist 
may be conveyed by quoting a number of 
the most striking passages. 

“Perjury is so common in court rooms, ap- 
parently respectable witnesses all the time 
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swearing directly against each other, that it at- 
tracts but little attention and causes almost no 
comment.” (P. 3) 


“A free but stupid citizen has no more in- 
herent right to be a juror, or to bungle the affairs 
of the government of his city, than he has a 
right to run a locomotive when he is not quali- 
fied.” (P. 16) 


“, . . all men and women brought into a court 
room as prospective jurors should have been in- 
vestigated in advance by qualified officials as to 
their experience and intelligence and, if possible, 
their character.” (P. 28) 


“When a jury is selected from a panel taken 
from a community after twenty classes of its 
busiest and best qualified citizens are first ex- 
cluded, and then from a particular jury panel 
after many of the most intelligent and experi- 
enced candidates have been intentionally ‘ex- 
cused, by peremptory challenges, by the at- 
torney against the fact in a civil case, or by the 
attorney for a guilty defendant in a criminal 
case, it is safe to say that the jury as finally 
made up includes some thirteen-year-old minds.” 


(P. 24) 


“One difficulty with a large committee is that 
it is likely to lead to undesirable compromises. 
With twelve members instead of six there are 
twice as many who may be governed by prej- 
udice or by sympathy.” (P. 63) 


“Among the twelve on many juries there is 
apt to be one man who does take pleasure in 
differing from others and is especially pleased 
when he can stand alone. He immediately puts 
himself with the martyrs and assumes that dis- 
agreement with the majority is an indication not 
only of virtue, but of intelligence. The man of 
this type may justify the classic joke of the jury 
foreman who after many hours of deliberation 
asked the bailiff to bring eleven dinners and one 
bale of hay.” (P. 66) 


“This whole question of the ethics of present 
day advocacy needs to be more closely scruti- 
nized by the legal profession. The central ques- 
tion is whether or not the defensible ethics of the 
professional should compel or permit a man to 
do for another in a trial of this kind what he 
ought not to do for himself. With this vicious 
principle at work and the whole matter entirely 
in the hands of the advocates, it clearly appears 
that, unless the facts are overwhelmingly in 
favor of one party, the side most ably repre- 
sented may win.” (P. 86) i 


Jerome HALL 
Louisiana State University 
Law School 
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SUTHERLAND, Epwin H. (Ed.). The Pro- 
fessional Thief. Pp. xii, 257. Chi- 
cago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1937. 
$2.50. 


The autobiographical literature of crime 
has, scattered throughout its extent, a 
great amount of information about the pro- 
fessional techniques, the associations, and 
the folkways of the underworld. Due to 
the medium used, these accounts have, 
however, limited scientific value, since 
they are naturally egocentric and subjec- 
tive. Criminologists are under great obli- 
gation to Professor Sutherland and to Chick 
Conwell, the ex-thief, who contributed the 
basic material of this survey of thieving. 

Part I of the book has an orderliness that 
reflects the process by which it evolved. 
Two-thirds of it was written by the thief in 
response to questions and topics presented 
by the co-author. Careful checking on the 
statements made by Conwell, both from 
the literature and with other professional 
thieves, established the general reliability 
of the facts set forth. 

What dominates the thinking of this 
book, in the planning, in the body of the 
data, and in the “Interpretation and Con- 
clusion” (by Dr. Sutherland), is a sense of 
the social character of the life of the profes- 
sional thief. The term “thief” includes 
specialists in various types of stealing (but 
not in robbery or burglary), as well as con- 
fidence men, forgers, and extortionists. 
These professionals are engaged in occupa- 
tions which involve knowledge and manipu- 
lation of the victims, of co-workers, police, 
politicians, fences, and fixers. They op- 
erate in groups, and as a whole they con- 
stitute a caste or profession, whose rules are 
as rigid as those of other professions, 
though their professional ethics lack the 
elements protecting the public which are 
a part of the ethics of such groups as 
physicians and lawyers. Their pariah 
state naturally enforces this bond of in- 
group loyalty. They have professional 
standards and evaluation of achievement 
which m some respects parallel those of 
other professions in an acquisitive society. 

This is not only an informative book— 
it is an interesting and exciting one. It 
presents a far different picture of crime 
from that of the sensational press and the 
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radio “crime” broadcast. It has much of 
value to the student of realities in govern- 
ment. It should have a wide circle of 
readers. The public needs knovsledge of 
crime to protect itself. The sociologist 
finds in the criminal community many re- 
lationships both within and without that 
are of considerable value in evaluating the 
social réle of crime and the forces that tend 
to produce and perpetuate criminal be- 
havior. The prevention of crime is there- 
fore more than a matter of good police, 
courts, and prisons. It is a matter of our 
whole social-economic system, and cannot 
be touched short of fundamental procedures 
which we are, I suspect, not able or willing 
to take at the present time. 
C. E. GEELKH 
Western Reserve University 


TeEnrerRs, Nearer K. They Were in Pri- 
son. Pp. xii, 541. Philadelphia: John 
C. Winston Co., 1937. $3.00. 


Many penal reforms have taken place in 
the United States during the past one hun- 
dred and fifty years. The Philadelphia 
Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Pub- 
lic Prisons, organized in 1787 (now the Penn- 
sylvania Prison Society) sponsored or sup- 
ported most of them. In a sense, then, this 
painstaking work of Professor Teeters is a 
history of penal reform in the Untied States. 

The Society’s first objectives were to 
bring about reform in the harsh criminal 
laws of the Pennsylvania Colony and to 
lessen the distress of the prisoners of the 
Walnut Street Jail. In time, as a result of 
its interests and activities, the Society 
created the famous Pennsylvania System of 
prison, discipline, which rested upon the 
principle of separate confinement at hard 
labor. i Tn-1829 the:Eastern Penitentiary of 
Pennsylvania was opened as a model prison 
incorporating the principle of separate con- 
finement. It served as the model for prison 
administration throughout Eurcpe. 

The members of the Society cazried on for 
the cause of prison reform. The establish- 
ment of library facilities, better housing 
quarters, recreation, visits, food, the pun- 
ishment of prisoners, the segregation of 
juveniles from adults, care for the insane, 
after-care. for the discharged inmate, ma- 
trons for female offenders, educstion of the 


public, parole, the indeterminate sentence— 
these and other matters were the concern of 
the Society in its earlier years. 

From the biographical sketches of many 
of the active members of the Society and 
from the extensive quotations from the 
minutes of the Society which Dr. Teeters 
presents, the reader is impressed with the 
deep religious fervor and the profound 
sympathy with their fellow men which 
motivated their efforts. 

The “romantic” period of the Pennsyl- 
vania Prison Society comes to a close, how- 
ever, around 1915-1920. The administra-~ 
tive organization and activities of the Soci- 
ety during the last twenty years reflect the 
development of professional and scientific 
techniques. Mr. Albert G. Fraser, the 
present Executive Secretary of the Society, 
contributes the concluding chapter, in 
which this transition is described. The 
promise and the possibilities of case-work 
technique with inmates which has been 
adopted by the Society are there briefly 
dealt with. 

Professor 'Teeters deserves the gratitude 
of anyone interested in the history of penal 
reform, for selecting and bringing together 
in one volume the details scattered in thou- 
sands of out-of-the-way records. The fa- 


-mous controversy between the Pennsyl- 


vania and Auburn systems of discipline 
have nowhere else been so clearly described. 

Apart from the preservation of this in- 
valuable record of the oldest prison society 
in the world, the work serves, it seems to 
me, another important purpose. The in- 
ertia of traditional ideas which is encoun- 
tered in prison reform, along with the pre- 
vailing cross-purposes and confusions in 
present practice, is sometimes extremely 
discouraging. At such times, turning the 
pages of this record will dispel such mood 
and bring cheer to the skeptic. The pres- 
ent scene in prison reform is brought mto 
better perspective. We may doubt how 
effective treatment programs today are, but 
it cannot be denied, after reading this vol- 
ume, that progress in caring for prisoners 
has been made. At least, the horribly 
cruel system of prison discipline is generally 
a thing of the past. 

NATHANIEL CANTOR 
University of Buffalo 
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GıLcmRIsT, Donaro B. (Ed.). Doctoral 
Dissertations Accepted by American Uni- 
versities: 1936-37. Pp. xvii, 105. New 
York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1937. $2.00. 


The research student will find tkis list of 
dissertations in progress at the American 
universities most useful. The first cover- 
ing the academic year 1933-1934 gave 648 
theses in the Social Science field alone, while 
the present issue lists 721. Only the Physi- 
cal Sciences show a larger number—810, 
and the Biological Sciences come third 
with 618 items. In the Social Sciences, 
graduate schools of education are the great- 
est producers of theses; they account for 
291, while departments of Economics and 
Modern History show 127 and 124 respec- 
tively, followed by Political Science, 71, 
and Sociology, 49. Fifteen theses are 
noted in Anthropology and 14 in Medieval 
History. This simple analysis shows that 
the pamphlet is not merely a bibliographical 
source, but also an index to the academic 
interests of graduate students. 

THORSTEN SELLIN 

University of Pennsylvania 
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INTRODUCTION 


Ever since the first government was 
formed, men have sought to guide or 
to justify their conduct according to 
higher laws which stated the good in 
unequivocal and indisputable terms. 
Often as not, these efforts passed far 
beyond the realm of practical affairs 
into the upper reaches of theory, but 
if there is any level of government 
where the subject has been held close 
to the ground, that level is municipal 
government. 

The purpose of this volume is to re- 
examine the problem of valuations in 
the field of municipal government and 
to seek to determine what is meant to- 
day when we say that one city is gov- 
erned well and another poorly. There 
are certain limitations which we must 
acknowledge. In the first place, we 
cannot here explore the possibilities of 
the phrase “the good city,” since this 
term embraces every aspect of com- 
munal life. Final judgment on a city 
may even disregard the government 
altogether and attach exclusive signifi- 
cance to other factors. 

A city, in the words of William B. 
Munro, 


is a concentrated body of population pos- 
sessing some significant social characteris- 
tics, chartered as a municipal corporation, 
having its own system of local government, 
carrying on multifarious economic enter- 
prises and pursuing an elaborate program 
of social adjustment and amelioration.! 


An urban agglomeration of people is, 
therefore, not a city unless it has a gov- 
ernment. But the two terms are not 
synonymous, for there are many activi- 
ties carried on in cities which are pri- 
vate in inception and control. A city 
may be “‘bad” although its government 
is “good,” and vice versa. The critefia 


1 W. B. Munro, “City,” Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences, III: 479. 


for cities are more extensive than those 
for governments. 


DIFFERING CRITERIA 


To the same extent that criteria for 
cities differ from criteria for govern- 
ments, the latter differ from tests of ad- 
ministration. Government is the in- 
clusive term, relating to the formal or- 
ganization of social control, in its 
broadest sense, though generally con- 
sidered to mean the formulation of 
policy rather than its execution. Cri- 
teria of government include specific 
tests of the processes of making and in- 
terpreting law; whereas administration, 
defined as the management of men and 
materials for the accomplishment of the 
purposes of the state, is customarily 
viewed as pertinent only to the execu- 
tion of the laws.2 Experience has in- 
dicated, however, that the execution 
of policy inevitably requires acts which 
are tantamount to policy-formation. 
To meet this difficulty it has been sug- 
gested that the term “‘administration” 
be reserved for this semi-legislative 
function and that the term “manage- 
ment” be used to define the “‘control of 
the process of executing a given policy.” ’ 

A city is said to have a personality, 
a character, and a reputation. As con- 
trasted with rural areas, cities are re- 
garded as having contributed more to 
the development of human mentality, 
initiative, and achievement, by stimu- 
lating the differentiation of functions 
and by providing greater possibilities 
for wealth, leisure, education, social 
welfare, and intellectual and cultural 
advance. 


2See Leonard D. White, Introduction to the 
Study of Public Administration (New York, 1926), 


p. 3. 
3See Oliver Sheldon, “Management,” En- 


cyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 10: 77 ff. 
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The extent to which the city achieves 
these objectives is the measure of its 
goodness. Some early scholars, as Au- 
gustine in his City of God, C=spaired 
of victory in this world and sought the 
perfect city in heaven. Oth-rs were 
more practical and more deedly con- 
cerned with life on earth. They fixed 
standards for cities in the zourage, 
honesty, enterprise, and virility of the 
people, in the adequacy of mumicipal 
services, in the skill displayed in the 
art of government and the tecknique of 
public administration. It wes gener- 
ally agreed that cities, however dif- 
ferentiated or specialized, owed their 
progress to the support of agmculture, 
industry, and commerce, and were 
limited by their geographic, economic, 
social, and political backzrcunds. 
Powerful historical traditions some- 
times overcame the defects >f social 
disintegration, and the assiscarce of 
other governments, or of higker levels 
of government, modified the effects of 
an insufEcient economic base. But 
the good city was not one waich was 
deficient in psychological honmmgeneity 
or poorly organized governnertally, 
subject to vacillations in policy arising 
out of the conflict of politca. and 
economic considerations, and insensi- 
tive to popular demands for greater 
social services. 

A number of studies made :n recent 
years throw the problem of cties into 
sharp focus. Improved techmiq ies of 
measurement have enabled us to de- 
scribe and define the element; of mu- 
nicipal organization more closely than 
ever before, and these efforts Lave sup- 
plied us with data for evalustir.g the 
effectiveness of cities as livirg organ- 
isms. Sometimes the arrang=ment of 
the facts in regard to cities Lave per- 
mitted intercity comparisons. Thus, 
Edward L. Thorndike has >rojected 
elements of municipal composticn and 
performance against attainabe stand- 
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ards; W. F. Ogburn has laid the 
basis for the comparison of cities ac- 
cording to size; and the National Re- 
sources Committee has thrown into 
sharp relief the problem of relation- 
ships between cities and other units of 
government.‘ 

Lewis Mumford, in his highly stimu- 
lating The Culture of Cities, applied the 
test of Aristotle (“Men come together 
in cities in order to live; they remain to- 
gether in order to live the good life.’’) 
to modern urban communities and 
found them woefully defective.” Yet, 
he expressed the belief that “a new 
pattern of the good life is emerging.” 
Greater things are now expected of our 
cities, and a more precisely detailed 
formulation of conditions and stand- 
ards is making them more attainable. 

The tests of government, administra- 
tion, and management are inseparably 
connected. In each case, final judg- 
ment depends on the basic conditions 
and ideals. Cities with unfavorable 
situations, impoverished hinterlands, 
oppressive external controls, and heri- 
tages of waste and inefficiency, have 
greater handicaps to overcome than 
those which are more fortunately en- 
dowed. On the other hand, compara- 
tively higher standards of living, a 
deep sense of responsibility for the 
well-being of all the members of the 
community, and a burning desire to 
utilize all resources in the most ef- 
fectivemanner, present objectives which 
require extraordinary effort to attain. 


SPHERES OF APPRAISAL 


It is obvious to anyone familiar with 
the history of municipal reform that it 


1E. L. Thorndike and E. Woodyard, “Indi- 
vidual DiZerencgs in American Cities,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 48: 191-224, Sept. 1937; 
W. F. Ogburn, Social Characteristics of Cities, 
Chicago, 1937; National Resources Committee, 
Our Cities, Washington, 1937. 

€ Lewis Mumford, The Culture of Cities oer 
York, 1988), p. 492. 
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is possible to appraise city government 
on several different planes. First, one 
can judge a city or its government on 
the plane of morality. Does the or- 
ganized city provide satisfaction for 
the noblest aspirations of its citizens? 
Or, can we say with Bentham, does it 
provide the greatest happiness to the 
greatest number? Since the method of 
testing a moral standard is the method 
of logic, agreement is reached only 
when the “tacit assumptions” are 
shared and the same logical procedures 
are employed. It has seemed impos- 
sible to apply attainable and accept- 
able moral standards to cities which 
are limited by outside conditions, cus- 
toms, and laws as much as hy inherent 
resources, aptitudes, and patterns of 
behavior. And yet we shall go on 
saying that city is bad whose citizens 
are negligent of their rights and obliga- 
tions, or whose officials are venal and 
whose institutions are grounded in de- 
ceit and evasion. Conversely, that 
city is well-governed whose citizens 
are industrious, honest, fair, and loyal, 
whose officials are inspired by a high 
sense of duty, and whose institutions 
are wisely planned, effectively operated, 
and sensitively adjusted to new de- 
= mands arising out of enlarged concep- 
tions of social action. 

The second test of good government 
is legal, and it is a test because the law 
is supposed to embody in concrete 
form the moral ideas of a people.® 
Only such distinguished authorities as 
Charles W. Tooke, who presents below 
a concise summary of the legal stand- 
ards which govern municipalities, 
could presume to state what rules this 
domain, but no one has the temerity to 
assert that the application of constitu- 
tional grants of power and prohibitions 
‘to American cities does more than ap- 
proximate ethical standards which dre 


€ A. N. Holcombe, The Foundations of the 
Modern Commonwealth (New York, 1923), p. 215. 


themselves vague and uncertain. Nev- 
ertheless, the question as to whether a 
specific act does or does not accord 
with the law as written and interpreted, 
must constantly be answered. In 
many respects this is the most satis- 
factory of all standards, since it marks 
out for administrators exact extensions 
of, and limitations upon, the scope of 
their activities. 

When we enter the third sphere of 
appraisal, we again encounter uncer- 
tainty. Efficiency is an engineering 
standard. As expounded by Ridley 
and Simon and as applied by Herring, 
particularly, it reveals an astounding 
lack of definitiveness and uniformity. 
We have not yet succeeded in defining 
and measuring all the relevant material 
factors involved in any governmental 
undertaking. Twenty-six years ago, 
when the first ANNALS volume on this 
subject was published, we thought we 
knew all there was to know about 
efficiency in city government. That 
the same men (in several instances) 
who then spoke confidently of the po- 
tentialities of the efficiency standard 
are not now so sanguine in their ex- 
pectations, reflects their increased wis- 
dom and the amazingly extended range 
of their concerns. However cautious 
they may be in their catalogues of the 
attainable, the fact remains that sub- 
stantial progress has been made in 
standardizing, improving, and con- 
trolling administration by the use of 
modern techniques. 

Students of governmental efficiency 
formerly included effective citizen- 
ship as one of the characteristics of 
efficient government. At about the 
time that the research movement be- 
gan (1906), political scientists and 
statesmen were advocating various 
measures for making government more 
responsive and representative.’ Not, 


? See “Municipal Problems,” THE ANNALS, 
Vol. 28, No. 8 (Nov. 1908). 
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until within the past decade, 10owever, 
did it become unmistakably evident 
that morality, law, efficiency, and rep- 
resentativeness might all be nutually 
incompatible. As Beyle anc Farratt 
observe below, a law considerec. mor- 
ally good, certified as to its constitu- 
tionality, and administered in the most 
efficient manner, may still fai. b2cause 
it lacks genuine, whole-heart-d public 
support. We have gone a onz way 
from the earlier and cruder formula- 
tions of law-abidingness. Pa`razt now 
suggests sharper analyses of the ele- 
ment of citizen approval ir govern- 
mental practices; Beyle urges the 
intelligent and skillful employment of 
promotional devices; and Lancaster 
suggests the inappropriateness of the 
old forms of political organization 
within municipalities. 


How May Citizes Rare Erea? 


A good city government is, then, 
one which ranks high on fou> scales— 
morality, legality, efficiency, and rep- 
resentativeness. A governmren: may 
have the deepest sense of obligations 
to its members and yet bezome im- 
provident and incapable of fidfil-ing its 
intentions. Examples of legal impedi- 
ments and judicial obstruction to 
efficient management are too 1umerous 
to be set down. And the Peeple have, 
time and again, shown little mterest in 
morals, law, or efficiency. As Reed 
says, “The aim of city government is 
not to satisfy the experts but. to satisfy 
the public.” 3$ The fundamental ques- 
tion then is: How can municipalities 
be organized in order to ettein the 
highest rating on every scale of 
values? 

The answer to this question is pre- 
sented in this volume from several 


8 Thomas H. Reed, Municipal Garernment in 
the United States (New York, 1934) p. 336; and 
editorial, “Too Efficient Governmert,”’ National 
Municipal Review, 28: 241, May 1974. 
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points of view. First, certain authori- 
ties present their interpretations of 
the standards developed on various 
planes of judgment. Tooke sets down 
the prevailing canons of municipal 
law;® Ridley and Simon summa- 
rize the most recent learning in the 
realms of efficiency and economy; 
and Beyle and Parratt suggest new 
methods of determining and influenc- 
ing citizen approval. The work of 
specialists involves the application of 
several of these types of criteria; 
but it is encouraging to note, in 
the contributions of Bird and Mc- 
Innes, the growing recognition of uni- 
form and comprehensive standards 
among appraisers serving diverse inter- 
ests. In the final contribution to the. 


first section, Thomas L. Holling, who.’ - 


was elected last year on a “reform 
ticket? to administer the affairs 
of a large city, submits his/Views 
of the aims of a working chief ex- 
ecutive. 

In the succeeding section, an attempt 
is made to record the application of 
these staiidards to the government of 
particular cities. The amassing -of 
evidence of varying degrees of validity 
and reltability formerly constituted the 
bulk of arguments concerning “forms”’ 
of municipal government. At. the 
present time, one notes an increasing 
determination to be objective and ac- 
curate in the presentation of such data. _ 
Apparently, specialists in municipal — 
government are convinced that the 
council-manager form produces the 
best results. But inquiries now being 


8a Due to circumstances beyond control, an 
article on the ethical bases of good government 
did not arrive in time to be incorporated in this 
volume, This omission is singularly unfortu- 
nate. However, there is one article in a previous 
issue of Tue Annas which comes very close to 
the editor's idea of ethical standards for govern- 
ment. I refer to Professor James Tufts’s article 
in the September 1933 issue, and I commend it to 
the readers of this volume.—R. V. P. 
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conducted cast some doubt on the va- 
lidity of this belief.? Not until compre- 
hensive scales covering all subjects of 
evaluation have been perfected will it 
be possible to rate cities according to 
goodness or badness. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, comparative intercity ratings of 
particular functions are effectively 
employed, and cities are making 
changes in political control and gov- 
ernmental organization on the basis 
of recommendations made by polit- 
ical leaders and administrative special- 
ists. 

In the third section of this volume, 
attention is directed to the achieve- 
ments in measuring the organization- 
forms, practices, and methods used in 
particular services. Fairly attainable 
standards have been worked out in 
fire prevention, sanitation, health ad- 
ministration, public purchasing, and 
publiè utilities administration.© But 
there remain delicate problems in the 
field of personnel administration, which 
many believe to be of fundamental im- 
portance.“ A number of the processes 


‘of education, housing, library service, 


AY 
K 
` 


“See article below by Harold A. Stone, 
Kathryn Stone, and Don K. Price. 

1 See Thomas H. Reed, Municipal Govern- 
ment in the United States (New York, 1934), pp. 
332-48; Committee on Uniform Street Sanita- 
tion. Records, The Measurement and Control of 
M únicipal Sanitation (Chicago, 1930); R. Forbes, 


“Measuring the Efficiency of a Governmental 


Purchasing Department,” Public Management, 
XIII, Oct. 1931; and the volumes of the Na- 
tional Munictpal Review for April 1982 and of 
Public Management for the following dates: 
Feb., March, April, May, 1933; May to Dec. 
1937; Jan. (Planning) and' March (Inspections), 
1938. See also the editorial in the July 1938 
Public Management, commenting on the Ridley 
and Simon report, Measuring Municipal Activi- 
ties, referred to by the authors 1 in their article in 
this volume. 

1 Samuel H. Ordway, Jr. and J. C. Laffan, 
“Approaches to Measurement and Reward/of 
Effective Work of Individual Government 
Employees,” supplement, : National Municipal 
Review, Oct. 1935. 
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recreation, and public welfare have 
been standardized.” 

But in these fields there are questions 
of policy which do not readily yield to 
standardization. Are the results of 
education to be tested by performance 
in spelling? Is circulation or quality 
of books read the test of library service? 
Is welfare to be measured by the num- 
ber of persons kept from starving or by 
the number returned to private pro- 
ductive activity? Is housing to be 
evaluated in terms of stabilization of 
the real estate market, or by the extent 
of assistance given prospective home 
owners? Is public recreation to dis- 
place private recreation? ‘These and 
scores of similar questions have been 
discussed for a prolonged period with 
no adequate answers yet. 


AGENCIES FOR IMPROVEMENT 


The fourth section includes reference 
to some of the agencies which have con- 
tributed to the betterment of munici- 
pal government. A remarkable de- 
gree of unanimity of purpose and a 
noteworthy professionalization of con- 
duct characterize the activity of Ameri- 
can institutions devoted to better 
government. Although the lower 
schools and the daily press have not 
been conspicuous in the struggle for 
good municipal governments (with 
some exceptions), the universities and 
the nationally circulated periodicals 
(popular as well as professional) have 
been a constant aid to the cause. 

“Public spirited citizens’ divide 
honors with university men for leader- 
ship. One has only to mention such 
names as Merriam, Beard, Munro, 
Dodds, Dykstra, and Anderson to 
document the assertion that college 
professors have heroically assisted in 
the battle for better cities. These two 


2 Jay B. Nash, “Standards of Play and Recrea- 
tional Administration,” supplement, National 
Municipal Review, XX: 7, July 1931. 
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groups of persons with expert ıdminis- 
trators and public officials have com- 
posed the vanguard of the movement. 

Scientific management in ~he field 
of private enterprise began in America 
nearly contemporaneously with the 
municipal reform movement sixty years 
ago. A new phase of the reform move- 
ment started in 1906 with the New 
York Bureau of Municipal Fesearch. 
Since then there have been numerous 
conferences to improve municipal ad- 
ministration. Each year witnesses 
renewed attempts to bring poatical re- 
form and administrative improvement 
closer together, but they are &ill miles 
apart. 

In the forefront of the agencies 
for the betterment of administration 
stands the Chicago group—Public 
Administration Clearing House. Its 
work is technical and advisory. The 
National Municipal League retains its 
original interest in political questions. 
And the youngest of the -ric—the 
United States Conference of Mayors 
—employs the research-bureau tech- 
nique in behalf of an organization 
which has some of the characteristics of 
a lobby for the cities. All these insti- 
tutions are described in this volume. 
Notice is also given to the scores of 
university bureaus of research, the in- 
dependent bureaus of reseerch, the 
civic associations, and the cnions of 
professional organizations, mest of 


u “Conference on How to Improve City 
Government,” Philadelphia, 1891, TIE ANNALS, 
Specie] Report, 1892; “‘Conferenc= ... Jan. 
1894,” arr. by The Municipal Leagee of Phila- 
delphia and The City Club of New York, Tam 
ANNALS, Special Report, March 189-; “Munici- 
pal Problems,” THe Annars, Vol. 28, No. 3, 
Whole No. 97 (Nov. 1906), entire ‘ssue; “Efi- 
ciency in City Government,” THe Axnas, Vol. 
41. Whole No. 180 (May 1912), entire issue; 
(New York) Bureau of Municipa. Research, 
Munizipal Research, No. 11. (March W16), entire 
issue; Howard W. Odum (Ed.), “Attainable 
Standards in Municipal Programs,’ University 
of North Carolina Extension Bulletin, 1:7, Dec. 1, 
1921. 
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which are identified with either the 
National Municipal League or the 
Public Administration Clearing House 
—or both. There are, in addition to 
these, many independent local civic 
bodies, taxpayers’ associations, cham- 
bers of commerce, and leagues of 
women voters. Labor unions have 
not until the past few years assumed 
any part in the fight for better govern- 
ment, for reasons indicated in this 
volume. Political parties, except when 
organized as fusions of local groups for 
local purposes, have hindered rather 
than helped the improvement of city 
government. 

Stimulating encouragement for the 
drive for municipal standards is found 
in the efforts to establish criteria for 
other levels of government. Thus 
Renne in Montana and the Local 
Government Survey of Princeton Uni- 
versity in New Jersey have discovered 
means of testing county and town gov- 
ernments, with notable results.4 W. 
Brooke Graves has submitted stand- 
ards for the improvement of state 
governments—standards which apply 
as much to matters of policy as to 
matters of routine administration.» 
And the President’s Committee on 
Administrative Management has pre- 
pared a voluminous report for the 
guidance of those who would reorganize 
national administration on a sound and 
effective basis.’ 


OMISSIONS 


Unfortunately, not every phase of 
municipal standards could be surveyed 


1R. R. Renne, “Measuring the Efficiency of 
County Government,” National Municipal 
Review, 24: 163-70, March 1935. 

16 W, BrookedGraves, “Criteria for Evaluating 
the Effectiveness of State Government,” Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, 32: 508-14, June 
1938. 

16 President’s Committee on Administrative 
Management, Report, with Special Studies, 
Washington, 1937. 
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within the covers of this volume. 
There is nothing, for example, on cer- 
tain vexing questions of policy with 
reference to the economic life of the 
community. Shall a city so conduct its 
taxation and police policies that “‘busi- 
ness” is attracted to it? Shall it be 
guided by the importunities of the 
real estate speculators or the desires 
of the bankers in formulating its hous- 
ing program? Shall it employ its 
inspectional service to drive out “‘loose 
milk” in favor of the huge dairy cor- 
porations? Shall it encourage taxicab 
codperatives with monopoly rights, or 
let independent drivers, small fleets, 
and huge private combines fight for 
the carriage trade with a minimum of 
regulation? 

All questions of this type we leave to 
the politicians. But it is worth noting 
that the Socialists—Thomas, Laidler, 
Hoan, and others to the left of center— 
have written more extensively on this 
subject than have any of their con- 
servative rivals. It is inevitable, of 
course, that the left wing should de- 
velop and publish a philosophy of 
local government. Its members want 
wholesale changes, and have not often 
been given the opportunity of carrying 
such changes into effect. The engi- 
neers and the efficiency experts, on the 
other hand, are the ones who are 
charged with the duty of contriving to 
make existing organizations function 
more effectively. They tend, there- 
fore, to be noncommittal or neutral in 
regard to large questions of public 
policy. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Nevertheless, enough has been writ- 
ten by the experts represented in this 
volume or those associated, with them 
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in other enterprises, to permit the 
drawing of some tentative conclusions. 
It appears to be the opinion of the ex- 
perts that forms of government are of 
minor importance, but for middle- 
sized cities they believe that the best 
results have been obtained under the 
council-manager plan. They believe, 
further, that major changes in policy 
should be inaugurated by legislatures 
selected on a proportional basis, non- 
partisan, and supplied with accurate, 
complete information. Administra- 
tive materials, routines, procedures, 
and personnel should be standardized. 
There should be prompt and adequate 
controls and reporting. Unit cost 
accounting is helpful, especially for in- 
ternal comparisons. 

The fact that these standards are 
still vague, madequate, and of limited 
usefulness is no reflection on the ex- 
perts who have labored so indefatig- 
ably for thirty years to formulate them. 
The fault lies in the democratic doc- 
trine which makes tacit assumptions 
about other values than economy, effi- 
ciency, and law.” Not until we have 
achieved a stable, homogeneous, stand- 
ardized citizenry—which even a dic- 
tator cannot create so long as individ- 
ual men are singly born and singly die 
—shall we have universal acceptance 
of uniform standards. Meanwhile, as 
Lepawsky demonstrates, efforts will be 
made to attain a more equitable and 
effective distribution of men with re- 
spect to residence, responsibilities, 
benefits, and burdens of organized 
society. 

Roy V. PEEL 


1 But see W. Matscheck, “The Social Costs of 
Bad Government,” Publie Management, 14: 243, 
Aug. 1932. 
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The Legal Standards of Municipal Government 


By Cuaries W. Tooker 


HE consideration of the legal 

standards applicable to local gov- 
ernmental agencies naturally falls into 
two categories—that relating to their 
organization and powers, and that 
which has to do with the exercise of 
their delegated powers under our con- 
stitutional system. The legal stand- 
ards relative to the organization of lo- 
cal government under the American 
system, in contrast with the political 
standards, necessarily are largely of 
negative connotation. As strong and 
persuasive ‘as is the political principle 
of local determination, in this pecu- 
har sphere we are committed to the 
doctrine that the municipal corpora- 
tion Js the creature of the state and 
that all its activities must be subordi- 
nate to the state’s public policy, the 
declaration of which lies within the 
province of its legislative department. 
The state legislature in our system ex- 
ercises sovereign powers of legislation, 
save as limited by the written con- 
stitutions, state and Federal. The ac- 
cepted doctrine of the separation of 
powers effectively deprives this other- 
wise parliamentary body of the exer- 
cise of the executive and judicial pow- 
ers of government. But the creation 
of local corporate governmental agen- 
cles is purely a legislative power, in 
the exercise of which the state legisla- 
ture 1s subject only to the limitations 
of its own state constitution. The 
Supreme Court has reptatedly held 
that the Federal Constitution places 
no restriction upon the state in the 
creation or abolition of municipal cor- 
porations, the definition of their pow- 
ers, or the control over their property 


or contract rights! State courts like- 
wise have generally held that the local 
agencies thus created do not have and 
never did have any inherent right of 
local self-government, and that the 
state legislature, save as limited by 
provisions of the state constitution, 
may exercise plenary control over 
their existence.? 


DuaL FUNCTIONS OF 
MUNICIPALITIES 


The functions of municipal corpora- 
tions are of a dual nature. As local 
agencies, they act to carry out the 
policies of the state, often in a purely 
administrative character, with duties 
imposed to execute within their boun- 
daries the will of the state. On the 
other hand, they are vested with pow- 
ers, generally optional in their nature, 
that may be exercised to satisfy purely 
local needs. Between these two cate- 
gories lies the great mass of municipal 
powers which are primarily govern- 
mental but are delegated to munici- 
palities to be exercised for local pur- 
poses. Within this sphere may be 
included powers over all governmental 


t Hunter v. Pittsburg, 207 U. S. 161 (1907); 
Trenton v. New Jersey, 262 U. S. 182 (1923). 

* State ex rel. Bulkeley v. Williams, 68 Conn. 
131, 35 Atl. 24, 421 (1896); City of Newport v. 
Horton, 22 R. I. 196, 47 Atl. 312 (1900). For 
opinions in support of the doctrine of an inher- 
ent right to local self-government, see People ex 
rel. Le Roy v. Hurlbut, 24 Mich. 44 (1871); 
State ex rel. White v. Barker, 116 Ia. 96, 89 
N. W. 204 (1902); State ex rel. Schroeder v. 
Morris, 199 Ind. 78, 155 N. E. 198 (1997). 
For a discussion of the question, see Howard 
Lee McBain, “The Doctrine of an Inherent 
Right of Local Self-Government” (1916) 16 
Col. L. Rev. 190, 299. 
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matters that require a general E not 
uniform policy throughout tk= state. 
From the nature of such powers they 
can be exercised only in subordination 
to the will of the state, as taat will 
from time to time is expresse-l in ap- 
propriate statutes.’ As socal and 
economic forces more and more re- 
quire regulation, the scope of s-atz2 leg- 
islation is constantly widenmg and 
tends to bring within its general con- 
trol many of the functions that may 
have been committed to or uncertaken 
by local governmental agencies. But 
still in the aggregate the boundaries 
of local functions that have te be un- 
dertaken by municipalities are so 
constantly widening that local govern- 
ment will for some time to ccme con- 
tinue to touch the hfe of the individ- 
ual at more points and afect his 
interests more directly than either 
that of the state or that of the nation. 


DELEGATION oF MuNICcIPAL 
Pownrs 


It is well to bear in mind that all 
municipal powers are delegated pow- 
ers, whether conferred by the legisla- 
tive branch of the governmen:, by the 
state constitution, as in rare instances, 
or by the local electorate in adapting 
a home-rule charter. Amendments 
in our state constitutions giving to 
municipalities the power t adopt 
home-rule charters pro tarto take 
from the state legislature a portion of 
its sovereign power and confer it upon 
the electors within the municipal ter- 
ritory. The home-rule chaer thus 
adopted becomes the measure of the 
local powers subject to the limitations 
imposed by the state constituzion, and 
the authority of the municizality to 
act must be found therein. The most 
important limitation is the uniform 
provision that the legislative power 


*See opinion of Judge Cardozo <1 Adler v. 
Deegan, 251 N. Y. 467, 489 (1929) 


thus reposed in the local electorate 
shall be exercised in conformity with 
the state constitution and the general 
laws enacted by the state legislature. 
It is therefore well settled that wher- 
ever a statute shows clearly that the 
intention of the legislature is to cover 
the entire governmental field within 
which powers have previously been 
exercised by the municipality under 
a home-rule charter, as well as under 
one that is conferred by the state leg- 
islature, such statute effects an im- 
plied repeal of the preéxisting powers 
of the municipality, and all ordinances 
previously enacted in conformity 
therewith fall into abeyance. 

Before passing to the limitations 
within which the powers delegated to 
a municipality may be exercised, it 
may be well to point out the nature of 
such delegation. It is submitted that 
it is still a fundamental principle of 
our state constitutional law that the 
sovereign legislative power committed 
to the legislature cannot be delegated 
to either the executive or the judicial 
branch of the government.5 The ap- 
parent exception to this principle in 
conferrmg upon municipalities legisla- 
tive powers will upon examination be 
found due mainly to a failure to appre- 


` hend that such powers for the most 


part are administrative rather than 
legislative in character. As pointed 
out by Freund, the subjects covered 
are always confined to police, revenue, 


*Ex parte Daniels, 183 Cal. 638, 192 Pac. 
442 (1920); City of Baraboo v. Dwyer, 166 Wis. 
372, 165 N. W. 297 (1917); Chicago v. Jensen, 
331 T. 129, 162 N. E. 115 (1928); Inspector 
of Buildings of Falmouth v. General Outdoor 
Advertising Co., 264 Mass. 85, 161 N. E. 899 
(1928); Schneiderman v. Sesanstein, 121 Ohio 
St. 80, 167 N. €. 158 (1929). 

“See Green, “Separation of Governmental 
Powers” (1920) 29 Yale L. Jour. 369; Ralph F. 
Fuchs, “Concepts and Policies in Anglo-Ameri- 
can Administrative Law Theory” (1988) 47 
Yale L. Jour. 538-76 and authorities cited 
therein. : 
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organization, and public services or. 


undertakings. The domain of legis- 
lation covering private law has always 
been rigidly excluded, although local 
legislation may indirectly affect pri- 
vate rights. ‘Thus, a city under the 
most liberal home-rule amendments 
may not exempt itself from tort labil- 
ity,’ or make its claims liens upon real 
estate without specific legislative 
authority;® but ordinances enacted 
pursuant to duly delegated power may 
indirectly affect the validity of a pri- 
vate contract or create a standard 
upon which negligence may be predi- 
cated.® 


Powers or THE LEGISLATURE 


The full control of the legislative 
branch of the state government over 
municipalities may be summed up in 
the constitutional maxim that munici- 
pal corporations are the “creatures of 
the legislature.” Both the executive 
and judicial branches are without any 
control over their creation, their pow- 
ers, or their continued existence, save 
as positively set forth in the constitu- 
tion itself. This result follows from 
the fundamental principle of the sepa- 
ration of the powers of government as 
legislative, executive, and judicial, 
with the residuum of sovereign power 
in the legislative branch. Within 
this broad scope are included not only 
the sovereign legislative powers of 


° Legislative Regulation (1932), p. 24. See 
also Dickinson, Administrative Justice and the 
Supremacy of Law, 1927. 

7 Green v. City of Amarillo, 244 S. W, 241 
(Tex. Civ. App., 1922); Tulsa v. Adams, 151 
Okla. 165, 3 Pac. (2d) 185 (19381). 

"City of Covington v. Ritterman, 128 Ky. 
366, 108 S. W. 297 (1908); O’Connell v. Sand- 
ford, 256 Ill. 62, 99 N. E. 885 (1012); Etheridge 
v. Norfolk, 148 Va. 795, 189 S. E. 508 (1927). 

°? Miller v. Ammon, 145 U. S. 421 (1891); 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. v. Guenther, $81 
U. S. 34 (1980). See Ezra Ripley Thayer, 
“Public Wrong and Private Action” (1913) 27 
Harv. L. Rev. 317-43. 


Parliament which devolved upon the 
state legislatures at the time .of the 
Revolution, but also various powers of 
a similar nature that fell within the so- 
called prerogative powers of the 
Crown, one of the most important of 
which was the creation of municipal 
corporations by royal charter.’° 

Thus the state legislature is vested 
with the plenary power to create mu- 
nicipal corporations, to define and con- 
trol the exercise of their powers. It 
determines their organization and sets 
up the official agencies to exercise such 
local executive and judicial as well as 
legislative powers as it sees fit to 
confer upon them. It may use the cor- 
poration or its officers as administra- 
tive bodies to execute its policies; con- 
ferring upon the inhabitants of a 
defined territory localautonomy,it may 
delegate to them in their corporate 
capacity a portion of the sovereign 
legislative power of the state to be ex- 
ercised for local governmental pur- 
poses. In delegating administrative 
powers to local agencies, the legisla- 
ture is subject to the same constitu- 
tional limitations as when conferring 
similar powers on state boards; in dele- 
gating legislative powers it may not 
divest itself of its sovereign legislative 
power, but only of a portion of such 
power to be exercised as may be nec- 
essary for purely local purposes. Any 
relaxation of these limitations must be 
found in the provisions of the state 
constitution. 


COMBINED POWERS OF 
MUNICIPALITIES 


A distinction has also to be drawn 
between the delegation of powers to 
the local corporation and the exercise 
of those powers by the local officials. 
While, in the absence of a statute di- 


See C. W. Tooke, “The Status of the Mu- 
nicipal Corporation in American Law” (1932) 
16 Minnesota L. Rev. 343-60. 
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recting otherwise, local legislative 
powers are to be exercised by the local 
body designated as the legislative 
branch of the municipality, tae legis- 
lature may prescribe that certain local 
legislative powers are to be exercised 
by some other officer or ccficers.} 
The legislature may also set ap inde- 
pendent corporate agencies arc] trans- 
fer to them powers previousl- vested 
in the municipality, subject to the 
fundamental principle that in 20 event 
may there be upon the same territory 
more than one local authority exercis- 
ing any given legislative power? It 
should also be noted that the Ameri- 
can constitutional doctrine of the sep- 
aration of powers of government into 
legislative, executive, and jud:cial has 
never been held applicable to munici- 
pal corporations. Following the uni- 
form practice in England and in the 
colonies, our state legislatu-es con- 
tinued to delegate all three c.asses of 
powers to local agencies, often to be 
exercised by the same set of ofiicers. 
While there developed a trenc. toward 
imitation of the state orgenization 
during the first century of irdepend- 
ence, no comparable doctrine of a lo- 
cal separation of powers ever cbtained, 
so that the rise of the commissor. form 
of local organization in the past fifty 
years, vesting in one body bcth legis- 
lative and executive functions, met no 
constitutional obstacles.1* 3y that 
time, however, the judicial fuaction of 
local officers had become practically 

u Commonwealth v. Plaisted, 148 Mass. 875, 
19 N. E. 224 (1889); State v. Beecham, 125 
N. C. 652, 34 S. E. 477 (1899); Peopse v. Board 
of Health of Yonkers, 140 N. Y. 1 832 N. E. 
320 (1893). 

1? West Chicago Park Com’rs v. Caicago, 152 
TIl. 392, 38 N. E. 697 (1894); Lyor v. Strock, 
274 Pa. 541, 118 Atl. 432 (1922); New Drleans 
v. Rüsse, 164 La. 369, 113 So. 879 {1924). 

1! Eckerson v. Des Moines, 137 Towa 452, 
115 N. W. 177 (1908); Munn v. Finzer, 66 Fla. 


572, 64 So. 271 (1914); Schneidler y. Atlantic 
City, 102 N. J. L. 121, 133 Atl. 27€ (1926). 


extinct through transference to regu- 
lar tribunals set up in the extension of 
the judicial system of the state, before 
which could be brought all constitu- 
tional questions and questions relat- 
ing to the delegation of powers to the 
local governments. 


LIMITATIONS or POWERS 


The control of the state legislature 
under our constitutional system for 
most intents and purposes thus re- 
mains paramount, if not absolute. It 
extends not only to the delimitation of 
municipal powers but also to their ex- 
ercise. A prescribed method of exer- 
cise acts as a limitation upon the pow- 
ers and negatives any implication that 
the power to act by any other method 
exists. Thus a statute conferring the 
power to acquire a public utility and 
to issue bonds therefor does not give 
the municipality the power to acquire 
such property by the device of a con- 
ditional sales contract, although the 
obligations assumed thereby do not 
come under the constitutional limita- 
tion upon municipal indebtedness.14 
If such limitation is clearly intended 
by the legislature to be “mandatory,” 
as that the provisions that certain con- 
tracts may be let only to the lowest re- 
sponsible bidder or only after an ap- 
propriation duly made, the courts to 
give effect to the legislative intention 
will refuse to give any recovery even 
for the reasonable value of benefits re- 
ceived by the corporation in violation 
of its mandate. Even if the violation 
is of a limitation construed as being 
merely “regulatory,” as, for example, 
that the advertisement for bids shall 
be published for three successive 
weeks, no contract can be entered into 
without a strict compliance therewith, 


Van Eaton v. Town of Sidney, 211 Iowa 
986, 231 N. W. 475 (1980); Christensen v. 
Town of Kimballton, 212 Towa 384, 236 N. W. 
406 (1931). 
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although the remedy of quasi-contract 
for benefits received thereunder may 
be available. 

Parliamentary power of the legis- 
lature, conceived. as limited by, and 
not derived from, constitutional pro- 
visions, was freely exercised in the 
early part of the nineteenth century 
in the form of numerous special enact- 
ments conferring powers and imposing 
restrictions on specific municipalities. 
In some of the constitutions of this pe- 
riod, the legislature was expressly 
authorized to create corporations for 
municipal purposes by special act.1® 
The granting and amendment of char- 
ters to meet the needs or the desires of 
small as well as large communities was 
well in accord with the democratic 
tendency of the times, but with the 
emergence of hundreds of villages, 
boroughs, and incorporated towns, 
often with special powers of their own, 
the system was bound to fall of its own 
weight. ‘To bring some order out of 
chaos, beginning with Ohio in 1851, 
amendments to state constitutions 
were adopted providing for general 
Jaws for the incorporation of munici- 
palities, the delegation of their powers, 
and the regulation of their internal 
affairs’ In carrying out the purpose 

15C. W. Tooke, “Quasi-Contractual Liability 
of Municipal Corporations” (1984) 47 Harv. L. 
Rev. 1143. 

“California (1849) art. IV, §31; Illinois 
(1847) art. X, §1; Louisiana (1864) Tit. VII, 
art. CXXI; Michigan (1850) art. XV, §1; 
Minnesota (1857) art. X, §2; Missouri (1865) 
art. VIII, §5; Nevada (1864) art. VIII, §1; 
New York (1846) art. VIII, §1; Oregon (1857) 
art. XI, §2. The Missouri constitution of 1865, 
art. VIII, §5, provided that no municipal cor- 
poration shall be created by special act, except 
cities of at least five thousand population, the 
special act to be approved by a vote of the 
inhabitants, 

“The constitutional provisions are as fol- 
lows: Arizona (1910) art. IV, subd. 2, §19 (f7); 
California (1879) art. XI, §6; Florida (1865) 
art. IV, §20; Illinois (1870) art. IV, §22; Towa 
(1857) art. III, §30; Kansas (1859) art. XI, 


of these limitations, reasonable legisla- 
tive classification, based upon popula- 
tion or a community of peculiar inter- 
est, was uniformly upheld by the 
courts.7§ T 


LIMITATIONS or INDEBTEDNESS 


Further limitations upon legislative 
grants of power to local subdivisions 
followed the wave of municipal indebt- 
edness, mainly incurred in giving aid to 
internal improvement in the form of 
subsidies to canal, highway, and rail- 
road corporations. These amend- 
ments took the form of limitations 
upon municipal indebtedness usually 
measured by a fixed percentage of as- 
sessed valuation,’® and of positive pro- 


881, 5; Nebraska (1875) art. III, §18; art. XI, 
§5; North Dakota (1889) art. VI, $130; Ohio 
(1851) art. XVII, §6; Oklahoma (1907) art. 
XVIII, §1; South Carolina (1895) art. VIII, 
$l; South Dakota (1889) art. X, §1; Utah 
(1895) art. XI, §5; Washington (1889) art. 
XI, §10; Wyoming (1889) art. XMI, §1. 

18 City of Pasadena v. Chamberlin, 204 Calif. 
653, 269 Pac. 630 (1928); Hunt v. Rosenbaum 
Grain Corp., 355 Tl. 504, 189 N. E. 907 (1934); 
City of Indianapolis v. Novin, 151 Ind. 139, 47 
N. E. 525, 51 N. E. 80 (1897); State ex rel. 
Walsh v. Darling, 216 Iowa 553, 246 N. W. 390 
(1933); Admiral Realty Co. v. New York, 206 
N. Y. 110, 94 N. E. 241 (1912); Brown v. State 
ex rel. Vreeland, 120 Ohio St. 297, 166 N. E. 214 
(1929); Ladd v. Holmes, 40 Ore. 167, 66 Pace. 
714 (1901); Johnson v. Milwaukee, 88 Wis. 883, 
60 N. W. 270 (1894); Adams v. Beloit, 105 Wis. 
363, 81 N. W. 869, 47 L. R. A. 441 (1900). 

® The present constitutional limitations upon 
indebtedness are: Alabama Const. 88225, 226; 
Arizona Const. art. IX, §8; Arkansas Const. 
Amend. No. 11; California Const. art. XT, §18; 
Colorado Const. art. XI, §8; Florida Const. art. 
XII, §17; Georgia Const. art. VI, $7; Illinois 
Const. art. IX, §12; Indiana Const. art. XIII, 
$1; Iowa Const. art. XI, §8; Kentucky Const. 
§§157, 158; Louisiana Const. art. XIV, §24; 
Maine Const. art. XXII, 34; Michigan Const. 
art. VIII, §24; Missouri Const. art. X, §12: 
Montana Const. art. XIII, §6; New Mexico 
Const. art. IX, §18; New York Const. art. VHI, 
810; North Carolina Const. art. VII, $7; North 
Dakota Const. art. XXXV, §183; Oklahoma 
Const. art. X, §26; Pennsylvania Const. art. 
IX, §§8, 15; South Carolina Const. art. VILI, 
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hibitions of any subsidies or lozns of 
credit to any individual or private cor- 
poration whatsoever. None of these 
constitutional amendments has been 
repealed, although changes have from 
time to time been approved excepting 
from their application indebtedness 
incurred for necessary public improve- 
ments, such as the establishment of 
water works??? They were never held 
to apply to expenditures for running 
expenses to be met by the revenue 
from annual tax collections,”! or to for- 
bid the payment of Judgments recov- 
ered on valid claims.?7 Without ex- 
ception, the scope of their restriction is 
to negative any power to create by vol- 
untary act, directly or indirectly, any 
new contractual obligation beyond 
the limitation that may have to be 
met by resort to general taxation.?% 


§7; South Dakota Const. art. XIJI, £§3, 4; 


Texas Const. art. XI, §§5, 7; Utah Const. art. 
XIV, §§3, 4; Virginia Const. art. CX XVII; 
Washington Const. art. VIII, §6; West Virginia 
Const. art. X, §8; Wisconsin Const. art. XI, §3; 
Wyoming Const. art. XVI, §§4, 5. 

» Alabama Const. art. XI, §§224, 225; Ari- 
zona Const. art. IX, §8; Indiana Const. art. 
XIU, §1; Kentucky Const. §158; New York 
Const. art. VIIL 810; Oklahoma Const. art. X, 
$27; Nebraska Const. art. XII, §2; New Mex- 
ico Const. art. IX, §§11, 13; Pennsylvania Const. 
art. IX, §8; South Carolina Const. ert. X, §5; 
Utah Const. art. XIV, §4; Washington Const. 
art. VIII, §6; Wyoming Const. art. XVI, §§3, 
5. 
* Georgetown v. Bank of Idaho S§prirgs, 99 
Colo. 519, 64 Pac. (2d) 132 (1936; City of 
Logansport v. Jordan, 171 Ind. 121, 85 N. E. 
959 (1908); Webb Granite, ete. Co. v. City of 
Worcester, 187 Mass. 385, 73 N. E. 689 (1905); 
Camden, Clay County v. Town of New Mar- 
tinsdale, 67 W. Va. 525, 68 S. E. 118 (1910); 
Ellison v. Town of Williamston, 152 N. C. 147, 
67 S. E. 255 (1910). 

= City of Dallas v. Miller, 7 Tex. Civ. App. 
503, 27 S. W. 498 (1894); Conner w. City of 
Nevada, 188 Mo. 148, 86 8S. W. 256 (1904); 
Morris v. City of Sheridan, 86 Ore. 224, 167 
Pac. 593 (1917); Menar v. Sanders, 1€9 Ky. 
285, 183 S. W. 949 (1916). 

3 Mayor and Council of Baltimore v. Gill, 
31 Md. 375 (1859); Barnard v. Knox County, 


ESCAPE FROM CONTROL 


With the great expansion of local 
functions since the turn of the cen- 
tury, these strict controls have often 
appeared onerous. From the first, 
they were held to apply to each sepa- 
rate local subdivision with taxing 
powers, and a ready escape was found 
in the creation of new overlapping dis- 
tricts with independent powers of 
taxation and indebtedness.** A fur- 
ther outlet was discovered in the old 
device of special assessments for pub- 
lic improvements, by which recovery 
on the obligations incurred is either 
exclusively or primarily limited to re- 
course to the special contributions of 
property holders whose lands are 
benefited by the improvement in ques- 
tion. Such special obligations are 
generally excluded from the applica- 
tion of the debt limitation,” although 
ultimately, either through the failure 
of the municipality to collect?’ or 
properly to protect the special fund 
pledged for their payments," they 
may become general obligations of the 
municipality.28 The effectiveness of 


105 Mo. 332, 16, S. W. 917, 18 L. R. A. 244 
(1891); City of Joliet v. Alexander, 194 Ill. 
457, 62 N. E. 861 (1902); Ironwood Water 
Works Co. v. City of Ironwood, 99 Mich. 454, 
58 N. W. 371 (1894); Browne v. City of Boston, 
179 Mass. 321, 60 N. E. 934 (1901). 

“Lyon v. Strock, 274 Pa. 541, 118 Atl. 432 
(1922) and cases cited. 

*5 German National Bank v. Covington, 164 
Ky. 292, 175 S. W. 330 (1915). 

% Price v. City of Scranton, 184 Atl. 253 
(Pa., 1936); See Proctor R. Perkins, “Liability 
of Municipality on Uncollectible Assessment 
Certificates or Improvement Bonds” (1936) 
21 Iowa L. Rev., Bar Ass’n Sect., 55-58. 

Smith v. Boise City, 18 Fed. Supp. 385 
(D. C. Idaho, $937); Henning v. City of Cas- 
per, 50 Wyo. 1, 57 Pac. (2d) 1264 (1936), reh. 
den. 62 Pac. (2d) 304 (1986); Daniels v. City 
of Gering, 265 N. W. 416 (Neb., 1936). 

s Ft. Dodge Elect. L. & Power Co. v. City 
of Ft. Dodge, 115 Iowa 568, 89 N. W. 7 (1902); 
and see supra, notes 26, 27. 
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this means of control has also been 
modified by the application by the 
Federal courts of the doctrine of reci- 
tals, imposing lability where there 
has been a defective exercise of the 
power to issue negotiable securities,’ 
and by the further rule that obligations 
held valid by the courts of the state at 
the time of their issue are enforceable 
even though by a later decision they 
may be declared to be invalid.®° 

The most practical outlet from the 
constitutional limitation upon indebt- 
edness has been found in the compara- 
tively new device of the special au- 
thority, created by legislative act to 
carry through a public improvement, 
generally without the power to resort 
to local taxation, but authorized to 
obligate itself to the extent of the net 
revenue of the operation. The au- 


...“ thority as an independent state agency 


has long been made use of,1 and resort 
to this instrumentality as an adjunct 
of local government makes practicable 
the subventions and loans to munici- 
palities under the Federal policy to 
assist them in inaugurating public 
works programs. State legislatures 
are perhaps all too willing to enact the 
necessary empowering statutes under 
which a municipality without directly 
pledging its credit may rehabilitate an 
existing local enterprise or engage in 
new ventures in the field of municipal 
ownership. Limitation of liability to 


2 Knox v. Aspinwall, 62 U. S. (21 How.) 
539 (1858); Town of Coloma v. Eaves, 92 U.S. 
484 (1875); Sutliff v. Lake County Comm'rs., 
147 U. S. 230 (1892); Mercer County v. Eyer, 
1 Fed. (2d) 609 (C. C. A. 6th, 1924); Town of 
Aurora v. Gates, 125 C. C. A. 101, 208 Fed. 
101, L. R. A. 1915A, 910 (1913) and note, 

2 Gelpeke v. Dubuque, 68 U. S. (1 Wall.) 
175, 17 L. Ed. 520 (1863). œ 

“See Revenue Bond Financing by Political 
Subdivisions—Its Origin, Scope and Growth. in 
the United States, by Finance and Legal Divi- 
sions, P. W. A., 1936. On the Port of London 
Authority, the model for American legislation, 
see Owen, The Port of London, 1927. 


the net revenues to be derived from 
the enterprise in question has told for 
sound planning, insured the credit 
structures, and made the obligations 
an attractive investment.*” 


JUDICIAL CONTROL 


As in the creation or abolition of 
municipal corporations, so also in de- 
fining their powers the courts thus 
simply give effect to the legislative 
mandate. It follows from the princi- 
ple that all their powers are delegated 
that they have only the powers ex- 
pressly granted or necessarily implied 
therefrom; that any doubt as to the 
delegation of any asserted power must 
be resolved against its existence. So, 
too, in construing the delegation by 
the legislature of the power to enact 
ordinances that are to have the effect 
of laws within their prescribed bound- 
aries, it must always be borne in mind 
that the legislature under our consti- 
tutional system cannot completely re- 
Imquish its police power. It can con- 
fer upon the local subdivisions of the 
state only a qualified portion of the 
sovereign power committed to it by 
fundamental law to be exercised 
reasonably as the local situation may 
require.?3 


* On the general subject of revenue financing, 
see Foley, “Revenue Financing of Public En- 
terprises” (1936) 35 Mich. L. Rev. 1-43; 
Wilhams and Nehemkis, “Municipal improve- 
ments as Affected by Constitutional Debt Lim- 
itations” (1937) 37 Col. L. Rev. 177; Nehem- 
kis, “The Public Authority: Some Legal and 
Practical Aspects” (1937) 47 Yale L. Jour. 
14-33; D. C. Goss, “Public Authorities and the 
Investor,” Financial Reporter, Feb. 20, 1937, pp. 
417, 420, 436; Feb. 28, 1937, pp. 441, 445, 461. 

A specific enumeration of types of local 
governmental agencies in the state constitution 
has been held to prevent the legislature from 
creating other civil divisions such as special po- 
lice districts empowered to make and enforce 
police ordinances. People ex rel. Hon Yost v. 
Becker, 203 N. Y. 201, 96 N. E. 381 (1911); 
Gilgert v. Stockton Port District, 7 Cal. (2d) 
384, 60 Pac. (2d) 847 (1936). 
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The judicial control over the ex- 
ercise of powers specifically delegated 
to municipalities extends nc ferther 
than it does to statutes. ‘The sole 
question beyond that of express con- 
stitutional limitations is whether the 
subject of regulation is reasonably 
affected with a public interest. Or- 
dinances must alsa comply with this 
constitutional standard, but when en- 
acted pursuant to powers delegated in 
' general terms, are further subject to 
judicial review, in the manner of all 
administrative regulations, as to the 
reasonableness of the means cf control 
as measured by the end to be achieved. 
In other words, as in the case of ad- 
ministrative commissions, in exercis- 
ing the police power the mutricipal 
corporation is bound to observe the 
standards set up by the legislature and 
within the constitutional limitations 
that apply also to the legislature. 
The officers exercising the local police 
power must observe the same con- 
stitutional limitations as the legisla- 
ture. They will be subject only to 
these limitations when they act in ac- 
cordance with a specific delezation; 34 
but im exercising 2 power granzed in 
general terms they are also subject to 
the further standard that their ection, 
as far as it affects the fundamental 
liberties of the individual, must be 
justified by the faczs of the local situa- 
tion.25 Having found that the power 


= People v. Pratt, 129 N. Y. 68, 29 N. E. 7 
(1891); Ellwood Lumber Co. v. Pitisburgh, 
269 Pa. 94, 112 Atl. 19 (1920); Hagerty v. Chi- 
cago, 360 Ill. 97, 195 N. E. 652 (1935). 

5 Shreveport Rys. Ce. v. Shreveport, 37 Fed. 
(2d) 910 (W. D. La., 1980); affirmed, 38 Fed. 
(2d) 945 (C. C. A. th, 1930); Curtis v. Los 
Angeles, 172 Cal. 230, 156 Pac. 462 (1916). 
See C. W. Tooke, “Progress of Local Govern- 
ment, 18386-1936” in Vol. IT of Lcw: A Cen- 
tury of Progress, 1835-1985 (1937) pp. 105- 
43, at p. 119, n. 43. 

This distinction seems to have been over- 
looked by some responsible writers. For ex- 
ample, see J. B. Fordham, “Legal Pointers in 


has been delegated, the courts indulge 
in the presumption that it has been 
properly exercised, but this presump- 
tion is rebuttable upon evidence show- 
ing clearly that the legislative stand- 
ard of reasonableness has not been 
complied with. So that apparently 
contradictory results may be reached 
in different individual instances, de- 
pending upon the evidence appearing 
in the record, as in any other justicia- 
ble case.’6 


METHODS oF DELEGATION 


In delegating powers to municipal 
corporations, state legislatures in gen- 
eral have followed the course of least 
resistance. Beginning with the demo- 
cratic movement of the early part of 
the last century, the political right of 
municipalities to determine their local 
powers has been generally recognized. 
This freedom of self-determination, in 
response to which, either by special or 
general laws, legislatures grant to local 
units any powers or privileges that 
they request, has led to the vesting in 
them of wide discretion. This discre- 
tion extends not only to the local, often 
denominated proprietary, powers, but 
to governmental powers as well; that 
is, to powers of legislation over the 
conduct and property rights of indi- 
viduals, including many matters that 
primarily rest within the province of 
state legislation. 

As to the choice between delegation 


Ordinance Making,” in Sly, Fordham, and Ship- 
man, The Codification and Drafting of Ordi- 
nances for Small Towns (Municipal Adminis- 
tration Serv., No. 29, 1932), at pp. 23-24. 

3 Thus an ordinance requiring a public auc- 
tion room to be closed after 6:00 r.m. may be 
held unreasonable in one case, People v. Gibbs, 
186 Mich. 127, 152 N. W. 1053, Ann. Cas. 
191 7B, 830 (1915), but upon proof of special 
circumstances requiring such regulation may be 
upheld in another case, Hyman v. Boldrick, 
158 Ky. 77, 154 5, W. 369, 44 L. R. A. (N. 8.) 
1089 (1913). 


si 
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in general terms or by enumeration, it 
may be observed that under the former 
method the added responsibility is 
thrown upon the courts of declaring 
what specific powers are included un- 
der the general grant. The powers so 
found, often incorrectly labeled 1m- 
plied powers, are express powers within 
the rule that they carry with them the 
implication of any power necessary to 
give effect to the grant. Such a 
method of delegation was well suited 
to the primitive stage of municipal 
development, when municipal func- 
tions were few and simple. To leave 
so large a burden to the courts was 
found unsatisfactory as municipal 
functions increased in number, so that 
the method of specific enumeration 
was resorted to—a method that today 
generally obtains throughout the coun- 
try. By this method the courts are 
largely relieved of the responsibility 
of determining the scope of municipal 
powers, and their task reduced to the 
interpretation and application of 
specific statutes. The extent of muni- 
cipal powers is thus left to the legisla- 
tive branch, where it properly belongs. 
The specific enumeration of powers by 
well-established canons of interpreta- 
tion may cut the life out of inconsistent 
general grants, but resort can always 
be had to new grants or special validat- 
ing acts that will cure either the pre- 
existing lack of power or any irregular- 
ity in its exercise.37 

The control by the judiciary, similar 
to that exercised by it over legislation 
in respect to constitutional limitations, 
has always been subject to criticism 
by those who fail to understand that 
the sole function of the courts is to 
carry out the will of the. legislature, 
which defines the limits of the powers 
of the subordinate agencies of the 

7 See C. W. Tooke, “Construction and Oper- 


ation of Municipal Powers” (1933) 7 Temple 
Law Quarterly 267. 


state. It has been pointed out else- 
where that our state courts have al- 
ways recognized the supremacy of the 
legislature over local governmental 
agencies and have declined directly or 
indirectly to curtail its parliamentary 
power in this respect. They have de- 
clined to exercise any original author- 
ity over the creation or the abolition 
of municipal corporations. Our Fed- 
eral courts likewise have refused to 
pass upon the validity of state legisla- 
tion as construed by the highest court 
of the state relating to municipal 
powers or their exercise, except so far 
as they exceed the limitations of the 
Federal Constitution. 


Locau OPTION 


The predominant political principle 
of local determination early led to 
movements to restrict the powers of 
the state legislature by the constitu- 
tional requirement of general laws for 
the incorporation of municipal cor- 
porations and the definition of their 
powers, and by provisions for the op- 
tional adoption of such laws. A refer- 
endum in New York in 1853 as to the 
adoption of a general law authorizing 
the state to establish free schools was 
at first held to be an unconstitutional 
delegation of legislative power,®® but 
within ten years thereafter the courts 
upheld a section of a general statute 
providing for the imcorporation of 
villages that left it to the local elec- 
torate to determine by resolution at 
their annual meeting which of the sec- 
tions of the act should apply to their 
local government.*® Generally dele- 

Railroad Commission v. Los Angeles, 280 
U. S. 145 (1929); Georgia Ry. Co. v. Decatur, 
262 U. S. 432, 438 (1922). 

* Barto v. Himrod, 8 N. Y. 483, 59 Am. Dec. 
506 (1853). Accord: Rice v. Foster, 4 Harr. 
(Del) 479 (1847); Parker v. Commonwealth, 
6 Pa. 507, 47 Am. Rep. 480 (1847). 


* Bank of Chenango v. Brown, 26 N. Y. 467 
(1863) . 
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gation by local option has been up- 
held.* 

The rationale of these decisions, as 
stated in a well-known Pennsy_vania 
case,** is that the law enacted by the 
legislature is complete in itself, to take 
effect in the municipality upon the 
contingency of a local approval upon 
which the operaticn of the statute is 
made to depend. To meet the sbjec- 
tion that such delegation is repugnant 
to the principles enunciated by 
Locke,* in some states the cor tingency 
may not be committed to local cfficers 
but ‘only to the electors of the muni- 
cipality.44 The power to adcpt a gen- 
eral law for the incorporation of muni- 
cipalities contingent upon the vote of 
the local electorate is now generaly up- 


“People ex rel. Graves v. McFadden, 81 
Cal. 489, 22 Pac. 851 (1889); Pecple ex rel. 
Springfield v. Edwards. 252 III. 108, 96 N. E. 
914 (1911); Eckerson v. Des Moines, 187 Iowa 
452, 115 N. W. 177 (1908); Cole +. Dorr, 80 
Kan. 251, 101 Pac. 1016 (1909); City o? Pater- 
son v. Society. ete, 24 N. J. L, 335 (1854); 
Fouts v. Hood River, 46 Ore. 492, RI Pac. 370 
(1905); State v. Parkar, 26 Vt. 357 (1854); 
Adams v. City of Beloit, 105 Wis. 363, 81 N. W. 
869 (1900). 

#2 Locke’s Appeal, 72 Pa. 491 (1873). 

"See John Locke, ‘Of Civil Gcevernment,” 
Chap. XI in The Works of John Locke ‘Bettes- 
worth; 3rd Ed., 1727); Y. 2, p. 198: 

“141. Fourthly, The Legislatere cannot 
transfer the Power of making Laws to any 
other Hands. For it being but a delegative 
Power from the people. they who have it, can- 
not pass it over to others. ... The Power of 
the Legislature being derived from the People 
by a positive voluntary Grant and Ins-itution, 
can be no other, than what that positive grant 
convey’d, which being only to make Laws, and 
not to make Legislators, the Legislative can 
have no Power to traasfer their authority of 
making Laws, and plece it in other Hands.” 

See also, 2 Kent, Commentaries *623; Duff 
and Whiteside, “Delegcta Potestas Nor Potest 
Delegari; A Maxim of Constitutional Law” 
(1929) 14 Cornell Law Quarterly 168. 

“4 McCarthy v. Walter, 108 N. J. L. 282, 156 
Atl. 772 (1981); Booth v. McGuiness, 78 N. J. L. 
846, 75 Atl. 455 (1910). But see Go-dberger 
v. Perth Amboy, 197 Atl, 267 (N. J. Sup. Ct., 
1938). 


held, and by constitutional amend- 
ment in several states has been made 
applicable to the adoption and amend- 
ment of home-rule charters. In New 
York, where the doctrine of Chenango 
v. Brown obtains, flexibility in the dele- 
gation of municipal powers makes it 
possible for the legislature to provide 
for a number of optional clauses, any 
one of which may be chosen by any 
municipality as part of its own organic 
law.*5 


SUBORDINATION OF POWERS 


Legislative control, using that term 
in the broad sense, may be exercised 
over municipal organization through 
constitutional provisions adopted by 
the sovereign people. Such provisions 
in state constitutions are of course 
likewise limitations upon the power of 
the legislature within this field. Even 
though they purport, as in California 
and Ohio, for example,** to delegate a 
part of the police power of the state 
directly to the municipality or to the 
local electors who are vested with the 
power to adopt and amend their own 
charter, which will have the same force 
and be subject to the same rules of con- 
struction as a legislative charter, the 
powers thus granted must be subordi- 
nate to and consistent with the state 
constitution and with the statutes 
enacted to advance the interest of the 
state at large. 

The requirement of this limitation 
was recognized by England in giving 
a measure of legislative power to the 
Colonies,*” and is incorporated either 


1 New York Laws 1937, ch. 863, County Law 
8405 (Cahill’s Consol. Laws, ch. 11, art. 18, 
§405). See also Cleveland v. Watertown, 222 
N. Y. 159, 118eN. E. 500 (1917). 

“Ohio Const. art. 18, §3, and see Youngs- 
town v. Evans, 121 Ohio St. 342, 168 N. E. 
84% (1929) ; California Const. art. 9, §§8, 11. 

7 See, for example: Charter of Connecticut 
(Charles II, 1662): “. . . and also from Time 
to Time to Make, Ordain, and Establish all 
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expressly or by necessary intendment 
in practically every constitutional 
amendment conferring home-rule 
powers to localities.48 The only alter- 
native to the recognition of this restric- 
tion under our American constitutional 
system is to set up the city as a 
separate state, as has been somewhat 
fantastically proposed in some quart- 
erst? The advocates of this plan, it 
may be said, confine their suggestions 
to the great metropolitan centers; no 
one yet has had the effrontery to sug- 
gest that it could or should be applied 
to the smaller units. The larger cities 
have many interests in common with 
areas beyond their borders, but no 
great difficulty has been experienced 
by conferring upon them extra-mural 
police powers as for city planning, or in 
setting up metropolitan authorities to 
perform special functions covering a 
wider range of territory. Conspicuous 
examples are the Port of New York 
Authority and the Kansas City Water 
Authority, both of which under inter- 
state compacts cross state lines. 


THE PROBLEM OF CONFLICT 


Whether the respective spheres of 
state and municipal control are defined 


manner of wholesome, and reasonable Laws, 


Statutes, Ordinances, Directions, and Instruc- 
tions, not contrary to the Laws of this Realm 
of England, . . .” 1 Thorpe, American Charters, 
Constitutions and Organic Laws (1909), at p. 
533. 

Charter of Georgia (George H, 1782): 

. shall and may form and prepare, laws, 
statutes and ordinances, fit and necessary for 
and concerning the government of the said 
colony, and not repugnant to the laws and 
statutes of England... .” 2 Thorpe, zbid., at 
p. 772. 

Charter of Maryland (Charles I, 1632): 
“So, nevertheless, that the Laws aforesaid be 
consonant to Reason, and be not repugnant or 
contrary, but (so far as conveniently may be) 


6 
« 


agreeable to the Laws, Statutes, Customs, and - 


Rights of this our Kingdom of England.” 3 
Thorpe, ibid., at p. 1680. 
43 An exception is found in the constitution ‘of 


by constitutional home-rule provisions 
or by the judicial doctrines of implied 
repeal and concurrent powers, all 
municipal powers are conditioned by 
the requirement that they may not be 
exercised in conflict with general laws. 
The home-rule amendment in the Con- 
stitution of Ohio (Art. XVIII, Sec. 3) 
so expressly provides, but soon after 
its adoption the State Supreme Court 
took the position that it conferred di- 
rect self-executing authority upon 
municipalities to adopt and enforce 
local police regulations, and that it was 
therefore beyond the power of legisla- 
ture to provide by general law that 
local authorities should not regulate 
the speed of motor vehicles.5° This 
position has become untenable, and 
the Ohio courts in more recent cases 
have receded to the more rational con- 
clusion that while home-rule charters 
are legislative acts on a par with state 
legislation, general legislation must 
take precedence in cases of conflict.51 

The problem of conflict is acute in 
the enforcement of penal ordinances 
concurrently with statutes,” and may 
raise the question of double jeopardy 
under the Federal Constitution. It 
must be remembered, however, that in 
addition to the powers exercised by the 
state under general laws, because of the 


Colorado, art. 20, §85, 6. Home-rule charters 
and ordinances adopted pursuant thereto ex- 
pressly supersede conflicting general laws. 

* Merriam, Parratt, and Lepawsky, The Gov- 
ernment of the Metrepolitan Region of Chi- 
cago (1983) c. 28. 

© City of Fremont v. Keating, 96 Ohio St. 
468, 118 N. E. 114 (1917); U. S. Fidelity & 
Guaranty Co. v, Guenther, 281 U. 5. 34 (1930). 
Compare: Lowenenberg v. Fidelity Union Cas- 
ualty Co., 147 So. 81 (La. App., 1933). 

Schneiderman v. Sesanstein, 121 Ohio St. 
80, 167 N. E. 158, 64 A. L. R. 991 (1929). 
Accord: Tremayne v. City of St. Louis, 320 Mo. 
120, 6 S. W. (2d) 935 (1928). 

See J. A. C. Grant, “Municipal Ordinances 
Supplementing Criminal Laws” (1936) 9 So. 
Cal. L. Rev. 95-111, and “Penal Ordinances 
in California” (1986) 24 Calif. L. Rev. 123-54. 
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concentration of population anc busi- 
ness in a particular locality, special 
police regulations are required with 
power in the local jurisdiction to en- 
force them in a summary manner. 
Violations of these local regulations 
are not properly crimes against public 
law, but are merely offenses against 
the municipal authority.5? 

In recognition of these two factors, 
it is generally held that the same act, 
prohibited by both the city and the 
state, may constitute two offenses 
which are intrinsically and legally dis- 
tinguishable.** In order tc obviate 
this question, occasionally general 
statutes expressly preserve local reg- 
ulatory power.55 
in the case of non-penal prescriptions, 
general statutes sometimes expressly 


_ negative any municipal power to enter 


the field regulated by the stete>® In 
the absence of any such express pro- 
vision, where the state has entered the 
field of regulation, municipalities are 
generally prohibited from enact_ng in- 
consistent regulatory provisicns. But 
the more recent cases have shown a 
tendency to require an actual mcom- 
patibility between the ordinance and 
the statute before the ordinance will 
be held invalid.5* 


Home Rute May Be INVADED 
The attempt to delimit a constitu- 


Ex parte Hollwedell, 74 Mo. $95 (1881); 
Platteville v. McKennan, 54 Wis. 487, 11 N. W. 
798 (1882); City of Goshen v. Croston, 34 
Ind. 239 (1870). 

5 Minnesota v. Lee, 29 Minn. 445, 13 N. W. 
913 (1882) and cases cited therein. 

5 Shaw v. City of Narfolk, 189 S. E. 335 (Va., 
1987). 

° City of Troy v. Holten, 4 N. E. @d) 881 
(Ill. App., 1936). 

Fox v. City of Racine, 275 N. W. 513 
(Wis., 1937); Bodkin v. State, 272 N. W. 547 
(Neb., 1937); City o2. Coshocton v. Saba, 8 
N. E. (2d) 572 (Ohio App., 1936); see Eaves 
v. City of Detroit, 272 N. W. 896 (Mich. 
1937). 


On the other hand, 


‘tional sphere of home rule free from 


later incursions by general statutes is 
well-nigh impossible. The distinction 
of municipal affairs from those that lie 
within the scope of the state is an 
elastic standard which constantly 
shrinks as, one by one, matters of local ' 
concern in one generation become of 
common interest in the next. Fifty 
years ago, water supply and traffic con- 
trol might well have been municipal 
affairs in most of our states; but the 
development of an understanding of 
the state’s function in safeguarding 
health and the advent of motor trans- 
portation have required that these 
functions be resumed by the state and 
made subject to general regulation. 
Even as late as 1929, Judge Cardozo of 
the New York Court of Appeals sug- 
gested that the control of the city purse 
might still be included within the con- 


' stantly narrowing scope of those muni- 


cipal affairs in which the legislature 
might not constitutionally interfere;** 
but it may well be doubted whether in 
any home-rule state today the legisla- 
ture would not be upheld in placing 
safeguards about the credit of its 
municipalities. Only recently the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin was con- 
strained to declare that a home-rule 
city could exercise no power over the 
salaries of local policemen or firemen 
inconsistent with the statutes of the 
state.5® In this dichotomy of state 
and local authority, apparently no 
governmental powers can be constitu- 
tionally protected from later resump- 
tion by the state. 


= Adler v. Deegan, 251 N. Y. 467, 167 N. E. 
705 (1929), upholding a statute regulating tene- 
ment houses. 

"Van Gilder v. Madison, 222 Wis. 58, 267 
N. W. 25, 268 N. W. 109 (1936); Logan v. 
Two Rivers, 267 N. W. 36 (Wis., 1936); dis- 
cussed in Robert W. Hansen, “Municipal Home 
Rule in Wisconsin” (1987) 21 Marquette L. 
Rev. 74. See also Matter of Osborne, 272 
N. Y. 55, 4 N. E. (2d) 298 (1986). 
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FEDERAL CONTROL 


The provisions im the constitution 
of each state already discussed may be 
said to be the fundamental] standards 
that have to be observed in determin- 
ing the existence and the extent of 
powers that may be conferred upon 
any of its municipalities. But the 
states themselves are subject to the 
limitations imposed upon their activi- 
ties by the Federal Constitution, 
especially where the fundamental 
liberties of the mdividual are con- 
cerned. By the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment these individual guarantees of 
civil rights, that to a large degree had 
become dormant, were made matters 
of national concern and have led to 
the setting up of constitutional stand- 
ards binding upon all agencies of the 
states as well as upon the state govern- 
ments. The Federal provision against 
the impairment of the obligation of a 
contract by the law of any state ap- 
plies to municipal ordinances as well 
as to statutes and amendments to 
a state constitution.°° The contract 
concept is broad enough to cover 
franchise rights, exemptions from 
taxation,® and even within well-de- 
fined limits, the rates of public utili- 
ties. In this field of control perhaps 
more than in any other, the Federal 
courts apply their own rules of gen- 
eral commercial law and may even 


® Boatright v. Jacksonville, 117 Fla. 477, 
158 So. 42 (1935). Wilcox v. Bd. of Commrs. 
of Sinking Fund of City of Detroit, 262 Mich. 
699, 247 N. W. 928 (1935). 

“Grand Trunk Western Ry. Co. v. City of 
South Bend, 227 U. S. 544, 44 L. R. A. (N. S.) 
405 (1912). 

“Singer Mfg. Co. v. Heppenheimer, 58 N. J. 
Law 663, 34 Atl. 1061 (1896). 

“ Detroit v. Detroit Citizens’ Street R. Co., 
184 U. S. 368 (1901); Vicksburg v. Vicksburg 
Waterworks Co., 206 U. S. 496 (1906); Home 
Telephone Co. v. Los Angeles, 211 U. S. 265 
(1908). 


overrule the state’s interpretation of 
its own statutes where there is con- 
flict.64 


REQUIREMENT or Dus Process 


It is mainly the provisions of the 
Fourteenth Amendment that fix the 
constitutional limits upon the exercise 
of municipal powers. While the state 
may prescribe stricter limitations upon 
its own governmental powers,® the 
Federal inhibition may effectively 
check an undue attempt to expand 
state powers even by constitutional 
amendment. The requirement of 
due process where governmental 
powers affect private rights is far more 
important than that of uniformity in 
the field of taxation or of compensa- 
tion in eminent domain proceedings. 


A review of the state’s process in the į 


former field will not be undertaken un- 
less the claimant has exhausted his ad- 
ministrative remedies,® but relief may 
be given where jurisdiction was lack- 
ing or the process was so arbitrary as 
to result in a denial of the equal pro- 


“State ex rel. Anderson v. Brand, 58 Sup. 
Ct. 443 (1938). But see Erie Railroad Co. v. 
Tompkins, 58 Sup. Ct. 816 (1988). As to the 
effect of this decision on municipal corporations, 
see editorial by Jefferson B. Fordham, IV Legal 
Notes on Local Government 11-14 (July 
1938). 

*® Compare French v. Barber Asphalt Paving 
Co., 181 U. S5. 324 (1901) with Harmon v. 
Bolley, 187 Ind. 511, 120 N. E. 33 (1918) with 
respect to the “front foot” rule of special as- 
sessments, 

“ Cincinnati v. Vesper, 88 Fed. (2d) 242 
(C. C. A. 6th) aff'd 281 U. S. 430 (1930) —ex- 
cess condemnation solely for recoupment of 
costs held unconstitutional. Compare: Village 
of Euclid v. Ambler Realty Co., 372 U. S. 365 
(1926), upholding the extension of the state 
police power to cover zoning. 

"t First Nat. Bk. of Greeley v. Weld County, 
264 U. S. 450 (1920). In general, see E. B. 
Stason, “Judicial Review of Tax Errors; Effect 
of Failure to Resort to Administrative Reme- 
dies,” (1980) 28 Mich. Law. Rev. 627; notes: 
(1927) 27 Col. L. Rev. 450; (1935) 35 Col. L. 
Rev, 230. 
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tection of the law. Nor may one 
obtain relief for inadequacy of the 
damages awarded in concsmnation 
proceedings so long as due process has 
been followed by the state tribunals." 
Outside the field of general cxmmercial 
law, the Supreme Court has hed itself 
bound to follow the highes* court of 
the particular state in the corstruction 
of its own statutes, and will prcceed to 
apply its own interpretation only in 
the absence of such a final acjudica- 
tion.” By giving the effest of law 
to municipal enactments it has been 
able to canalize local regulations af- 
fecting private persons and property 
within the confines of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, but the Court has stead- 
fastly refused to substitute its judg- 
ment for that of the local legislative 
body charged with the primezy respon- 
sibility of determining the m2ans or 
method of exercising its powers." 


Kansas City So. R. R. Co. v. Road Im- 
provement District No. 6 of Little River 
County, Arkansas, 288 U. S. 651 %1921). See, 
further, a possible extension to imclade relief 
from overvaluation in assessments, "xreat North- 
ern R. R. Co. v. Weeks, 297 U. S.135 (1935). 

® Roberts v. City of New Yor:, 295 U. $. 
264 (1985). 

© Railroad Commission v. Los Angeles, 280 
U. S. 145 (1999); Georgia Ry. Co. v. Decatur, 
262 U. S. 432, 438 (1922). It is furthermore 
definitely established that the Curs will re- 
verse itself if it finds its own prior construction 
of municipal powers to be erromeous as de- 
clared by a later decision of the ~ighest court 
of the state. Fairfeld v. Gallatin County, 
100 U. S. 47, 25 L. Ed. 544 (1878); Green v. 
Neal, 6 Pet. 291, 8 L, Ed. +02 (1832); 
See Moores v. Citizens Nat. BE, 104 U. S. 
625 (1880). 

"z Standard Oil Co. v. City of Marysville, 279 
U. S. 582 (1928); Gaut v. Oklahoma City, 289 
U.S. 98 (1933); Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. 
v. Goldsborc, 232 U. S. 548 (1913) and cases 
cited; Zucht v. King, 260 U. S. 174 (1922); 
King Mfg. Co. v. Augusta, 277 U. S. 100 (1928); 
See Walker, Federal Limitations Cpen Munici- 
pal Ordinance Making Power, 1923. Compare 
the far more stringent judicial centrol in Eng- 
land; H. J. Laski, Studies in Laz and Politics 
(1982), Chap. IX. 


When we turn to the exercise of the 
local police powers delegated to muni- 
cipal corporations, the standards of 
due process meet us on every hand. 
In no other field of government, state 
or Federal, is this requirement so 
potent a force in controlling adminis- 
trative action and in protecting the 
rights of individuals. The assumption 
of administrative duties by the muni- 
cipal assembly or the redelegation of 
municipal powers to be exercised by 
subordinate boards and agencies are 
subject to these organic controls. 
Not only does our doctrine of the non- 
delegability of legislative power re- 
strict the granting of arbitrary discre- 
tion to local official bodies, but the due 
process clause has become an effective 
bar against the enforcement of ad- 
ministrative regulations exceeding the 
limits of delegable authority and of 
administrative adjudications where 
the requirements of notice and hearing 
have not been observed. 


CONTROL THRouGH GRANTS-IN-AID 


In addition to these controls over 
municipal action, we may note the 
tendency of certain Federal agencies 
to exercise a more direct influence over 
local administration. Within the past 
six years we have witnessed a great 
development in Federal-city relations 
due to the policy of the National Gov- 
ernment in affording relief to default- 
ing municipalities and in subsidizing 
permanent improvements.” This im- 
portant movement has raised the fear 
in some quarters that the traditional 
system of subordination of our cities 
to the state may break down. In the 
opinion of the writer this possibility 
has been exaggerated, for the Federal 
administration has earnestly sought to 
adjust its grants-in-aid to municipal- 

See generally on this topic, C. W. Tooke 


and L. Arnold Frye, Recent Legislation for the 
Relief of Municipalities, 1986. 
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ities to the law of the several states.” 
While state statutes have authorized 
direct negotiations between the Fed- 
eral authorities and local governmental 
units, it is surprising that so little di- 
rect control has been sought or given. 
Under the United States Housing Act 
of 1937," for example, the only re- 
cipients of Federal aid are local public 
corporations authorized by state law 
to engage in the development or ad- 
ministration of low-rent housing, and 
the main conditions of their participa- 
tion are that they make the required 
contributions to the project and that 
they pay all their employees the cur- 
rent wages prevailing in the locality as 
determined by local law. It is only 
where the Federal Government itself 
engages in the construction and opera- 
tion of public works that conflict with 
state control over local governmental 
agencies may become serious, as in the 
still unsettled Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority controversy." Even the ac- 
quisition of lands by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to promote a local housing 
improvement may involve questions of 
state police control, as indicated by a 
recent decision of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals of the 10th Circuit, uphold- 
ing an injunction against an attempt 
of the local authorities of Oklahoma 
City to enforce their building regula- 
tions against the contractor on a Fed- 
eral project.76 


2 E. H. Foley, Jr., “Recent Developments in 
Federal-Municipal Relationships” (1938) 86 Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania L. Rev. 485-516. 

“Pub. L. No. 412, 75th Cong. 896, Ist Sess. 
(Approved Sept. 1, 1937, 42 U. S. C. A. See. 
1401 (Supp., 1937). 

© Tennessee Electric Power Co. et al. v. 
T. V. A., 21 Fed. Supp. 947 (E. D. Tenn., 1938) ; 
Alabama Power Co. v. T. V. A., 92 Fed. (2d) 
412 (1937). Compare: Memphis Power & 
Light Co. v. City of Memphis, 112 S. W. (2d) 
817 (Tenn., 1937). 

Oklahoma City v. Sanders, 97 Fed. (2d) 
323 (C. C. A. 10th, 1938). On this problem 
see note: “Enclaves: Problems raised by Fed- 
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To what extent, even under statutes 
expressly authorizing the acceptance 
of Federal aid for the construction of 
utilities, a municipality may bind it- 
self to empower an agency of the Fed- 
eral Government to control the con- 
struction of the proposed improvement 
has been the subject of considerable 
litigation. The early attempts by the 
P.W.A. to exercise such control were 
held invalid as a surrender of the legis- 
lative power of the state,’7 but later 
the courts upheld grants-in-aid which 
effected a similar result by requiring 
compliance with certain conditions as 
precedent to the payment of the Fed- 
eral subsidies.’® In all instances com- 
pliance with such conditions has been 
held subject to statutory authorization 
and limited by the interpretation 
placed upon the grant of power by the 
courts of the given state.” 


Room ror MUNICIPAL DEVELOPMENT 


It is within the confines of these 
constitutional limitations that every 
local governmental agency must per- 
form the functions committed to it. 
The determination of the questions 
whether a power has been granted, the 
extent of such power, and the validity 
of its exercise, is a judicial function 
committed to the courts of the given 
state. In the exercise of this duty 


eral Jurisdiction within the States” (1988) 38 
Col. L. Rev. 128-42. 

* Arkansas-Missouri Power v. City of Ken- 
nett, 78 Fed. (2d) 911 (C. C. A. 8th, 1935); 
Tl. Power & L. v. Centralia, 11 Fed. Supp. 874 
(E. D. IIL, 1936), decree vacated and case re- 
manded with directions, 89 Fed. (2d) 985 
(C. C. A. 7th, (1937). But see Interstate 
Power Co. v. City of Cushing, 12 Fed. Supp. 
806 (W. D. Okla., 1935), appeal dismissed, 82 
Fed. (2d) 1012 (C. C. A. 10th, 1935). 

"8 See Brief on Appeal to the U, S. Ct. of App. 
for the Dist. of Col. in Oklahoma Utilities Co. 
v. Ickes, 91 Fed. (2d) 303, cited in (1936) 4 
Geo. Wash. L. Rev. 283, 285. 

° Greenwood County v. Duke Power Co., 81 
Fed. (2d) 986 (C. C. A. 4th, 1936); Campbell 
v. School Dist., 195 Atl. 83 (Pa., 1937). 
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the courts are compelled to enforce the 


rule that the grant of power to enact 
ordinances is strictly limited to those 
local purposes which the legislative 
power of the state by general law or 
special statute has either expr2ssly or 
by necessary implication declared to 
be matters of local control. Munici- 
pal functions in the last 3fty years 
have increased by leaps ard bounds; 
but under this system of contrcls, local 
government in the United States has 
been able to approximate its objec- 
‘tives. 

During the past twenty years we 
have made substantial progress toward 
realizing more efficient local govern- 
ment through better organization 
mainly in two directions: (1) in the 
adoption of the council-manager sys- 
tem which in many cities nas substi- 
tuted an efficient control over muni- 
cipal business for the chaotic condi- 
tions previously existing,®° and (2) in 
the setting up of administrative au- 
thorities to take over and conduct cer- 
tain functions that demanded this 
method of control.84 The device of 
the separate corporate authority to ad- 
minister a municipal utility to be paid 
for out of revenues derived from its 
operation has earned the approval of 
private investors as well as əf state 
and national dispensing ag2zncies. In 
the field of inter-municipal activities, 
and especially in the domain of re- 
gional local government, the special 
authority has pointed the way to the 
solution of problems broader even than 
state lines. The problem of substi- 
tuting regional authorities over metro- 
politan areas with common interests 
that transcend municipal boundaries 

® Murray Seasongood, Local Government in 
the United States (1338), pp. 27-37. 

“Paul Studenski, et al, Government of 
Metropolitan Areas (1980), at pp. 256-341; 
Ralph F. Fuchs, “Regional Agencies “or Metro- 


politan Areas” (193€) 22 Washington Univ. L. 
Rev. 64-78. 


is one of the most important before the 
country today. Their relation to the 
state and to the municipalities con- 
cerned, the method of their organiza- 
tion and the powers that should be 
given them, must be more fully worked 
out in the coming decade and within 
standards laid down by state legisla- 
tion. 

It may often seem irksome to those 
upon whom rests the duty of msuring 
the efficiency of local government to 
be subject to the controls that are in- 
herent in any system of law that still 
considers the protection of the funda- 
mental rights of individuals as one of 
its basic objectives; but notwithstand- 
ing the number and complexity of the 
standards—constitutional, statutory, 
and judicial—within which local gov- 
ernmental organizations must func- 
tion, we should remember that the 
American system of local government, 
compared with those of other coun- 
tries, is extremely flexible and respon- 
sive to changing economic and social 
requirements through the orderly pro- 
cesses of legislation. 


Distinction BETWEEN POWERS 


These observations are especially 
pertinent when we consider the ap- 
plication of the administrative process 
to local government. In this field a 
great deal of confusion is apparent, 
which is due to the failure of the courts 
to distinguish between strictly legisla- 
tive powers committed to municipal- 
ities and the wider domain of adminis- 
tration which within well-defined 
limits may include the exercise of both 
legislative and judicial powers. 

To what extent governmental func- 
tions delegated to municipalities are 
legislative or administrative in charac- 
ter depends in part upon the nature 
of the power and in part upon the 
manner of its delegation. The dual 
character of municipal corporations 
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and the complexity of their functions 
must always be borne in mind. So 
far as municipalities act solely as 
agencies of the state to execute its laws 
or to perform its functions in ac- 
cordance with general statutory rules, 
they are administrative bodies. En- 
dowed also with local legislative au- 
thority, they may set up subordinate 
administrative authorities of their 
own; but where the common rights of 
the individual are concerned, they are 
strictly held to the rule that their 
delegated legislative powers may not 
be redelegated, and that the standards 
of action of such subordinate agencies 
shall be set forth in the ordinances 
creating them.®? Legislative action 
is subject only to constitutional limita- 
tions and to the determination whether 
or not such power has been delegated; 
but administrative powers, whether 
committed to the legislature or to some 
other body of officers, must always be 
exercised in accordance within the 
limits of due process, which requires 
notice, hearing, and fact-finding, 
wherever the liberties of the individual 
are involved. 

Judicial review of legislative acts at 
the instance of an aggrieved party is 
the vital force that keeps alive liberty 
under constitutional guarantees, and 
is the corner stone of the American 
political structure. It would seem 
self-evident that administrative action 
set up by the legislative power should 
be subject to the same control. That 
such control is necessary in order to 
keep the governmental powers within 
constitutional limitations has been re- 
cently pointed out by the unanimous 
decision of the Supreme Court in the 


2 Armour v. City of Richmond, 118 Va. 217, 
87 S. E. 609 (1915); City of St. Louis v. Polar 
Wave Ice & Fuel Co., 317 Mo. 907, 296 
S. W. 993 (1927); R. G. Lydy, Ine. v. 
City of Chicago, 356 Ill. 230, 190 N. E. 273 
(1934). 


Schecter case. Not only must the 
legislature establish standards;within 
which its administrative agencies 
adopt regulations, but such regula- 
tions should be supported by findings 
of fact that warrant their imposition. 
Personal liberty under the Constitu- 
tion requires that every decision of an 
administrative authority affecting in- 
dividual rights and calling for the ex- 
ercise of discretion involves a judicial 
determination and is subject to re- 
view by the courts of law. In the ab- 
sence of administrative tribunals 
independent of the rule-making agen- 
cles, such review must necessarily de- 
volve upon the ordinary courts to 
which an appeal from the decisions of 
inferior courts may be provided.5* 


JUDICIAL CONFUSION 


While the independent judicial func- 
tions of municipal officers have for the 
most part been transferred to the reg- 
ular tribunals of the state, both the 
executive and the legislative officers 
still continue to exercise quasi-judicial 
powers in making administrative de- 
cisions. Much of the confusion 
against which we inveigh, in the con- 
trol of the courts over municipal acts, 
has been due to the failure in the past 
to recognize the distinct character of 
the local administrative action. 

Judicial review of purely legislative 
or executive acts of municipalities is a 
comparatively simple process involv- 
ing questions of constitutionality and 

© Schecter v. United States, 295 U. S. (1935). 
See also Panama Refining Company v. Ryan, 
293 U. 5. 388 (1935). 

“St. Joseph’s Stock Yards Company v. 
United States, 298 U. S. 38 (1986). Such is the 
uniform rule in England as applied to the de- 
cisions of local authorities. Willis, “Parliament 
and the Local Authorities,” A Century of Mu- 
nicipal Progress (London, 1935), at p. 424. 
Upon the requirement of notice and hearing, 
see John Dickinson, Administrative Justice and 


the Supremacy of the Law (1927), note: pp. 
106-8. 
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of the existence of duly delegated 
power to act,3 but the almost univer- 
sal custom in drafting municipal char- 
ters to vest all discretionary pawers in 
the local legislative branch has led to 
the acceptance of the erroneous idea 
that all such powers are necessarily 
legislative in character, and that all 
acts of the local legislative body within 
the powers granted should be subject 
to the same tests as those of the state 
legislature. The fact is that a large 
part of the rule-making function of 
such a body is as distinctly adminis- 
trative as is that of a state commis- 
sion, and should be adjudged by the 
same rules.86 Also, a frank recogni- 
tion that every act of a local legisla- 
tive body passing upon the rights of an 
individual in a particular case is ad- 
ministrative in character would go a 
long way toward clearing up the prev- 
alent confusion in many of the deci- 
sions of the courts. 


ADVANTAGES OF LOCAL 
DETERMINATION 


What local agencies are to be 
charged with the exercise of municipal 
powers, on the other hand, may still 
under a properly drafted home-rule 
amendment be left to the sphere of lo- 
cal determination. Practically, such 
an exclusive power has been realized 
under the New York Constitution by 
New York City, as evidenced by its 
new charter, and by a number of the 
home-rule cities of Ohio whieh have 


sC. W. Tooke, “Construction snd Operation 
of Municipal Powers” (1933) 7 Temple L. Q. 
267-89. 

See opinion of C. J. Lumpkin, in Cutsinger 
v. City of Atlanta, 142 Ga. 555, 83 S. E. 263 
(1914); Prince Georze’s County v. Northwest 
Cemetery Co., 160 Md. 653, 154 AU. 452 (1931); 
City of Albany v. Newhof, 230 App. Div. 687, 
246 N. Y. Supp. 100 (1980); Ryd-r v. Board of 
Health of Lexington, 273 Mass. 177, 173 N. E. 
580 (1930); Lerner v. City of Delavar, 203 Wis. 
32, 233 N. W. 608 (1930). 


adopted the city-manager system." 
If this privilege of setting up and oper- 
ating Its own machinery free from leg- 
islative control were assured to a mu- 
nicipality, it would make possible a 
reorganization of departments, a 
proper centralization of control over 
the personnel, and the fixing of re- 
sponsibility for a corporate action— 
all essential to any well-conducted 
business enterprise. That important 
governmental powers, such as zoning 
and city planning, can best be exer- 
cised through administrative depart- 
ments is today generally accepted, and 
the technique of their operation well 
established. There seems to be no 
sound reason why all the proprietary 
functions of our municipalities may 
not likewise be organized as adminis- 
trative agencies, and the right of the 
individual be as fully protected as by 
constant recourse to the supervision 
of the local legislative body. 

The traditional inclination of many 
of those whose duty is to draft legisla- 
tion bearing upon local government to 
think only within the two-dimensional 
concepts of legislative powers and 
executive powers may be blamed for 
much of the cumbrousness of the 
statutory provisions relating to mu- 
nicipal organization that are found in 
our city charters. A third concept of 
government, the administrative func- 
tion, has too long been neglected. The 
fields of legislation and administra- 
tion have in the past fifty years be- 
come confused; because of the lack of 
clear delimitation of these two fields, 
it has been found easier to use the leg- 
islative rather than the administrative 
method of approach. The technique 
of legislation is still so much more fa- 
miliar that we have preferred to use 
it wherever possible rather than that 


“E. L. Bennett, “What Municipal Home 
Rule Means Today,” National Municipal Re- 


- view, 21 (June 1932), 357. 
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of administration, which has received 
so many rebuffs from the courts be- 
cause of its faulty use by those who 
were unfamiliar with or profoundly 
ignorant of its limitations. 


CONCLUSION 


It seems evident from the foregoing 
analysis that the controls—constitu- 
tional, statutory, and judictal—over 
local powers are all necessary, and that 
within their limitations municipalities 
must function. This does not mean 
that they should be applied with the 
same force to the larger as to the 
smaller local units. Under existing 
home-rule provisions in several of our 
state constitutions, cities may adopt 
charters allocating the exercise of their 
local legislative powers to such admin- 
istrative bodies as may be fitting, and 
such bodies may be authorized to set 
up regulations in their respective fields 
that will have the same effect as if 
enacted by the general legislative body 
of the city. Such administrative units 
would act free from the handicap that 
is implicit where such powers are re- 
delegated to them by the local legisla- 
ture. This reform might possibly be 
imposed by constitutional amendment 
or by general statute so as to vest the 
exercise of such powers directly in 
the appropriate bodies thus locally 
created. The members of such an ad- 
ministrative board would be ap- 
pointed by the local executive but 
with an independent tenure, remov- 


able only upon charges preferred and 
with a public opportunity to be heard. 
The general personnel of such a body 
should of course be subject to civil 
service, as to both appointment and 
tenure. The local legislative body 
would thus be restricted to purely leg- 
islative functions, such as the approval 
of the general executive budget, the 
authorization of improvements that 
call for invoking the credit of the city, 
and the enactment of police ordi- 
nances which apply to the city at 
large. The exercise of such adminis- 
trative powers would necessarily still 
be subject to control in order to pro- 
tect the constitutional rights of citi- 
zens, but that control in a large degree 
might be shifted to administrative 
courts, set up in the first instance 
within the body itself, with appeal to 
a state administrative court whose de- 
cisions on questions of fact and of law 
would have the same finality as that 
of similar appellate bodies in the field 
of taxation. 

It is submitted that such a substitu- 
tion of the process of administration 
for the present process of piecemeal 
legislation is the next step toward 
making our local government more ef- 
ficient, and if properly worked out 
would bring our municipal structure 
into a more harmonious relation to the 
needs of the times, provide adequate 
protection to individual rights, and 
make possible a larger measure of 
home rule. 


Charles W. Tooke, LL.B., D.C.L., is professor of 
law at the New York University School of Law. 
He is author of “Cases on Municipal Corporations” 
(1926) and of nwmerous articles on public law in 
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The Criterion of Efficiency 


By Cuarence E. Riptey and HERBERT A. SIMON 


GENERATION ago a municipal 
government was considered com- 
mendable if it was honest. Today we 
demand a great deal more of our public 
service. It must be not only honest 
but efficient as well. A number of 
techniques had been devised to insure 
honesty—the audit, legal checks, de- 
centralization of authority—kut with 
the shift of emphasis these techniques 
were found to be inadequate guides to 
administration. And so arose the 
necessity of developing nev: standards 
of measurement and appraisa.. 


Way anp How Do Wre MEASURE? 


It cannot beemphasized too strongly 
that these standards are not ~heoreti- 
cal concepts devised by academicians. 
Nor are they intended as playthings 
for statisticians. They are »vractical 
tools by means of which precttcal legis- 
lators and administrators can meet the 
practical need of choosing between al- 
ternative courses of action. 

Several billions of dollars ere spent 
each year by municipal governments. 
Somehow, whether by reascn or by 
chance, the amount of that expendi- 
ture must be fixed, and the partions to 
be allotted to the several functions and 
activities must be determinzd. The 
stockholder or director of a pr.vate cor- 
poration expects the management to 
submit to him a statement of profit 
and loss. The corporation manager 
makes decisions on the basis of in- 
formation furnished him by his cost 
accountants. But public business is 
not operated for profit; and the tech- 
niques of cost accounting have only a 
limited applicability. It is necessary, 
therefore, that other criteria be devised 
for the appraisal of governmental ac- 
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tivities if the citizen, the legislator, and 
the administrator are to make intelli- 
gent decisions. 

Just how do we go about appraising 
an activity? There seem to be two 
steps involved. First, a system of 
values or objective is set up. Second, 
we determine to what extent these ob- 
jectives have been attained im the 
given situation. 

It is not to be implied that whenever 
we express a judgment about the city 
government this process has been con- 
sciously and systematically carried 
out. How often we hear sweeping 
criticisms of government of this sort: 
“The garbage collectors missed our 
house on their rounds this week, and 
my complaint has had no results. If 
I ran my business that way, I should 
be bankrupt within a year.” And itis 
probably, though unfortunately, true 
that most of the opinions that we as 
citizens and even as administrators 
have of our government are formed in 
just that way. 

If we are to substitute rational deci- 
sions for such snap judgments, we must 
first make explicit just what the vari- 
ous governmental functions try to ac- 
complish; and then we must devise 
methods of measuring the degree of 
accomplishment. In this way ran- 
dom instances of good or bad adminis- 
tration will be replaced by systematic 
observations of the efficiency of opera- 
tion. 


Wrat Do We MEASURE? 


A great variety of standards have 
been suggested for systematically ap- 
praising municipal government. One 
of the oldest, and one which, unfor- 
tunately, is still current, is the tax rate. 
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The fallacies involved in the use of this 
criterion are innumerable. We shall 
mention two. In the first place, it is 
a common practice among cities to 
assess property at less than its full 
value. Therefore, in order to under- 
stand the significance of the tax rate, 
we should have to know the basis of 
assessment. In the second place, a 
large partof a city’s incomecomes from 
sources other than the property tax. 


- These are completely ignored by this 


criterion. 

Why not use the total expenditures, 
then, instead of the tax rate? Sup- 
pose someone said to you, “I’m a very 
efficient shopper. I spent only five 
dollars today.” Your reply would be, 
“Fhat’s all very well and good, but 
what did you get for the five dollars?” 
One city may have supervised play- 
grounds, another may not. Or expen- 
ditures may be swelled by the neces- 
sity of retiring a large debt burden. 

But perhaps we can judge the ex- 
penditures if we analyze them in terms 
of purchases. This is the basis of 
budgetary procedure. When the to- 
tals are broken down to “personal 
services,” “commodities,” “properties,” 
and so forth, we are able to see what 
specific things are bought. This is 
certainly a more meaningful criterion 
than the unanalyzed money costs. 
Further meaning can be given by 
measuring “personal services” in terms 
of effort, i.e., “‘man-hour” rather than 
“dollar” units. But suppose we know 
that the effort of the police department 
involved ten thousand man hours last 
year. Was that too much,or was it too 
little? That can be decided only with 
reference to the services which these 
policemen performed. ° 

This suggests the next step of refine- 
ment. We can measure the perform- 
ance, that is, the effect of the applica- 
tion of effort. We can measure the 
miles of beat patrolled, the number of 


criminals apprehended, the number of 
fingerprints taken. But units such as 


- these, however useful they may be, are 


not entirely adequate for our purposes. 
They tell us how much work has been 
done; but they do not tell how well it 
was done, or whether the particular 
work undertaken was appropriate to 
the desired end. 

A measurement of the result of an 
effort or performance indicates the ef- 
fect of that effort or performance in 
accomplishing its objective. Here, 
finally, is a criterion which seems to 


satisfy the discussion of the previous 


section as to the nature of appraisal. 

The attempt to measure results in 
government encounters at least two 
very serious difficulties; for we have 
said that result refers to the attain- 
ment of an objective, and before we 
measure results we must define a set of 
values or objectives in terms of which 
the appraisal is to be made. Before 
we can evaluate the work of the city 
fire department, we must decide just 
what the function of a fire department 
is. And this task of defining objec- 
tives constitutes one of the most diff- 
cult tasks in the whole field of measure- 
ment. 


DETERMINING OBJECTIVES 


In a democratic society, it is not for 
the administrator to decide what his 
objectives should be and what he 
should accomplish—for this deter- 
mination is one of the most funda- 
mental and significant elements in 
the democratic process. The ad- 
ministrator receives direction and 
control, first of all, from the legis- 
lature. The broad purpose of many 
governmental activities is defined in 
thelaw. In other cases, objectives are 
not explicitly stated, but the legisla- 
ture reserves the right to review ad- 
ministrative action and determine the 
objects of expenditure. 
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But the body of law usually provides 
only a coarse network which leaves to 
administration broad discretion, or 
even fails, in certain spheres, to restrict 
it at all. So to law must be added a 
second important guiding irtlusnce— 
the customs, folkways, and mores of 
the people. The administrator him- 
self is a member of the community. 
The ideals of the community will be, in 
large measure, his ideals. In many 
spheres of action this much nər pat- 
tern of community life can be relied 
upon to supplement the coarser mesh 
of legislative enactments. E the ad- 
ministrator feels that he is incapable 
of interpreting the attitude of tke com- 
munity on any question, he mey seek 
a “vote of confidence,” thro_gh legis- 
lative enactment, referendum, >r per- 
haps a less formal sampling of com- 
munity opinion by questionaaire.t 

Finally, the administrator himself is 
not passive in the formulation of ob- 
jectives. His is the privileze of the 
expert to advise laymen on the basis 
of the superior insight inte his field 
which knowledge and familarity with 
it give him. In the democratic so- 
ciety, the expert, without fzreing his 
prejudices upon the community, can 
be one of the most construcbive influ- 
ences in educatingand guidinsthecom- 
munity to higher ideals and broader 
objectives of service. 

Recognition of the social forces 
which are significant in direc._ng activ- 
ity toward particular objectives indi- 
cates how these objectives may be 
identified, but in actual praetire it is 
not easy to discover them or ta frame 
them in concrete form. 

For one thing, few municipal depart- 
ments have objectives as clearly de- 


1 Herman C. Beyle end Spencer It. Farratt of 
the Syracuse University School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs have given a geaz deal of 
attention to the development of te -hniques for 
measuring community attitudes. 


fined and generally accepted as those 
of a fire department. Aims such as 
those of a recreation department—to 
“improve health,” “provide recrea- 
tion,” “develop good citizens,” —must 
be stated m much more tangible and 
objective terms before they can be 
adapted to measurement. 

Further difficulty arises if it is ad- 
mitted that an activity may be di- 
rected simultaneously toward two or 
more objectives, as in the case of the 
recreation department mentioned 
above. What is the relative impor- 
tance of the two objectives? Shall the 
health department next year redistrib- 
ute its funds to decrease infant mortal- 
ity, or shall it crease the facilities of 
the venereal disease clinic? Our 
measurements can merely tell us what 
the results of two courses of action will 
be. Unless both actions are directed 
toward exactly the same objective, the 
measurements cannot tell us which 
course of action is preferable. Both 
the formulation of the objectives of 
government and their evaluation rela- 
tive to one another are primarily legis- 
lative problems. The appraisal of ad- 
ministration can take place only after 
the objectives of administrative effort 
have been defined in measurable and 
comparable terms. 


MEASUREMENT or EFFICIENCY 


But standards for the measurement 
of adequacy, that is, the degree of at- 
tainment of results, leave unanswered 
one very important question. How 
efficient is the administration? For it 
must not be forgotten that human 
efforts are finite. It is not the func- 
tion of the administrator to estab- 
lish a utopia. It is his function 
to maximize the attainment of the 
governmental objectives (assuming 
that they have been agreed upon), by 
the efficient employment of the limited 
resources that are available to him. A 


THe CRITERION 


“sood” public library, from the ad- 
ministrative standpoint, is not one 
which owns all the books that have 
ever been published, but one which has 
used the limited funds which were al- 
lowed it to build up as good a collection 
as was possible under the circum- 
stances. Professional administrators, 
interested in achieving results in their 
own field, have sometimes tended to 
ignore the relative element in effi- 
ciency; but we must never lose sight of 
this fundamental distinction between 
the “adequacy” of a service, that is, the 
absolute measure of accomplishment, 
and the “efficiency” of a service, which 
is the accomplishment relative to the 
available resources. 

This concept of efficiency is so vital 
that it will be worth while to define it 
more precisely. The efficiency of ad- 


` -ministration is measured by the ratio 


of the effects actually obtained with 
the available resources to the maxi- 
mum effects possible with the available 
resources. 

Having determined what .efficiency 
is, the next step in a scientific approach 
is to devise methods of measuring it. 
How can the effects of administra- 
tive performance and methods be 
isolated? . 

Let us consider a specific municipal 
function, the fire department. Its ob- 
jective is the reduction of the total fire 


loss. The extent of this loss will be ` 


determined by a large number of 
factors—natural factors: frequency of 
high winds, heavy snowfall, severe cold 
weather, hot, dry weather, tornadoes, 
hurricanes and cyclones, earthquakes, 
and floods; structural and occupancy 
factors: exposure hazards, physical 
barriers, density of structures, type of 
building construction, roof construc- 
tion, contents, and risk of occupancy; 
the moral hazard: carelessness and in- 
cendiarism; finally, the adequacy of 
the fire department itself. 
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The statistical analysis of fire loss 
data should reveal the significance of 
these factors. A study of the trends 
in fire losses in Boston as related to 
business conditions clearly demon- 
strated, for instance, the part which 
the moral hazard—incendiarism— 
plays in the fire problem. 

The rôle of the legislature in deter- 
mining administrative objectives has 
already been pointed out; but it would 
be a gross oversimplification to say 
that the legislative process was con- 
cerned with ends, and the administra- 
tive with means. The administrator 
is seldom if ever allowed full discretion 
as to the method of organization for 
best results, so administrative efforts 
must be considered as confined to the 
particular range of organizational pat- 
terns and methods established by law. 
When these extra-administrative fac- 
tors have been accounted for, it may 
be presumed that any remaining dif- 
ferences in fire losses are due in large 
measure to differences in the effective- 
ness of fire departments. 

This, then, is the first problem in the 
use of comparative data for the analy- 
sis of governmental functions: to re- 
duce results to equivalence by elimi- 
nating factors which are beyond ad- 
ministrative control. If this step has 
been satisfactorily carried out, it is not 
difficult to arrive at a measure of effi- 
ciency by relating the adjusted results 
to the cost of operation—again by cor- 
relational methods. 


Factors [yvouvep In EFFICIENCY 


Now, it is important to understand 
a situation, but it is equally important 
to know what can be done about it; 
so, a second important task is to dis- 
cover the reasons for efficiency or in- 
efficiency. 

To understand the significance of 
administrative methods and perform- 
ance, let us examine a little more 
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closely the governmental prozess. We 
have said that it is the function of the 
fire department to reduce fire losses. 
How does it periorm its tasx? It 
inspects buildings to elimmate fire 
hazards, it carries an campaigns of edu- 
cation against carelessness, it fights 
fires, it investigates and pros2cutes in- 
cendiaries. The extent to which it 
does each of these things can be 
measured. 

But we can carry the analysis a step 
farther. Of what does fire-fighting 
consist? A piece of apparatus must 
be brought to the scene of action, hose 
laid, water pumped and directed upon 
the flames, ladders raised, and covers 
spread over goods to reduce water 
damage. Again, each of thase activ- 
ities can be measured, and in turn 
analyzed into its component parts. 
What does laying a hose involve? 
The hose must be acquired and main- 
tained. Equipment for carrying it 
must be acquired and mainiaimed. 
The firemen must spend a 2ertain 
amount of time an energy in laying it. 
Again we have a number of measur- 
able activities wh:ch can be aralyzed 
further in the same way—until finally 
we reach the cost of individua_ items 
of expenditures. 

The whole prozess of fire-fighting 
can thus be translated into entries in 
the city’s books of accounts. The 


' problem of efficiency can then be re- 


stated: Hew can these expenditures 
be combined in such a way as to 
achieve a maximum reduction in fire 
loss? 

In the same way we could study or- 
ganizational and methodological fac- 
tors, except that the latter ere not 
usually measurable in quantitative 
terms. We mighz have analyzed the 
fire department personnel, for instance, 
in terms of methods of recru_tment, 
compensation, working conditions, 
and lines of responsibility. 


FoRMULATION OF THE PROBLEM 


The governmental process may be 
pictured as a pyramid. At its apex is 
the accomplishment of objectives, and 
supporting these achievements we 
have successive tiers representing fac- 
tors of performance, then factors of 
effort, until at the base of our pyramid 
we reach the expenditures of govern- 
ment. l 

The mathematically minded may 
see in this structure a set of equations. 
The first equation expresses the results 
of government as a function of the 
performanceof certain activities. Fur- 
ther equations express these perform- 
ance units as functions of less imme- 
diate performance units, the latter in 
terms of units of effort, and finally, 
effort is expressed as a function of ex- 
penditures. The problem of efficiency 
is to maximize results with any given 
expenditure. 

The mathematical formulation of 
our problem suggests a method for at- 
tacking it. We must discover how 
much each activity contributes to the 
result, and then, knowing the cost of 
the activities, we can combine them in 
the most effective manner. This, 
again, is a problem to which statistical 
analysis of comparative data is appli- 
cable. 

Take again, for illustration, the fire 
department. Suppose a number of 
cities have been ranked as to relative 
efficiency. Then we may discover, for 
instance, that the more efficient cities 
tend to spend a larger proportion of 
their budget on fire-prevention rather 
than fire-fighting activities—or for per- 
sonnel rather than equipment. Such 
studies should throw light on the direc- 
tion which changes in fire department 
organization or methods should take. 

The concept of efficiency can there- 
fore be made the basis of a comprehen- 
sive and flexible framework for the 
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evaluation and appraisal of govern- 
ment. Itis a powerful tool for analyz- 
ing relationships of legislature and ad- 
ministrator. It is admirably adapted 


to quantitative treatment and objec- 
tive techniques. In its broadest 
terms, it is scientific method applied 
to government. . 
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Public Attitudes and Government Efficiency 


By Herman C. Eryus and Spencer D. PARRATT 


HE prestige, the powers. tke pro- 

cedures, and the effectizeress of 
governmental officers, and tk=2 policies 
and operations of legal rules cepend 
greatly upon the attitude and behavior 
of citizens. , But most of ouz detailed 
and systematic surveys of government 
pass the citizen bv as a blank square 
at the top or bottom of an organization 
chart. On the other hand, citizen 
satisfactions are increasingly coming 
to depend upon the operatiors of gov- 
ernmental officers and legal rules. 
Yet the voting squares on ballots are 
with difficulty marked in behalf of 
governmental efficiency. 

The increasing complexity of mod- 
ern life has required an increesingly 
complex government, and the exten- 
sion of governmen<al functions ^as in- 
creased the difficulty of mairtaming a 
harmonious relationship betwen ad- 
ministrative officers and _ citizens. 
Specialization of administrative func- 
tioning makes official activities less 
understandable to citizens zenerally. 
Also, it creates enhanced interests 
among special groups most intimately 
affected by a particular function. The 
combination of expansion and special- 
ization of administration Jecreases 
the meaningfulness of such common 
terms as “the public” or the “average 
citizen” when considered as a correla- 
tive of “government official.” More- 
over, the traditional mezning of 
“administration” or “administrative 
branch of government” is becoming 
most inadequate as a designazion of all 
that goes on in an extensive acminis- 
trative establishment. 

A significant aspect of the expansion 
and specialization of administration is 
the growth of official discretion. 
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Traditionally the Anglo-American sys- 
tem has reduced administrative dis- 
cretion to a minimum and elevated 
the ideal of ministerial or nondiscre- 
tionary law enforcement. Demands 
of modern business and commerce, to- 
gether with increased assumption of 
responsibility by governments for in- 
dividual minimum standards of living, 
have greatly developed the range of 
judgment vested in officials. This oc- 
casions discretion for which no clear 
legal rule provides guidance, and which 
is outside of judicial supersession by 
definition. The development of this 
quality in our governmental system 
has challenged the efficacy of our 
modal forms of keeping administration 
responsible to citizen demands. Per- 
haps it is through the failure of tradi- 
tional political controls to provide 
guidance to administrative discretion 
that the authoritarian faith in “effi- 
ciency” has come into existence. 


Bases or EFFICIENCY STANDARDS 


The present standards of govern- 
mental efficiency have largely come 
from the evaluations made by the ex- 
pert and professional element in gov- 
ernment. But the popular element, 
too, evidences many evaluations. 
There are many “unexpected” reac- 
tions to governmental planning by ex- 
perts. Perhaps the citizen is more 
concerned about standards of satisfac- 
tions than standards of efficiency; but 
be that as it may, he does react in 
various ways to modes of official opera- 
tion. The necessity for compromise 
in political controversy may preclude 
his enforcement of pointed judgments 
formally at the ballot box; but infor- 
mally he does support, limit, thwart, or 
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condition official action and standards 
in many ways. It would be desirable 
to know more about citizen evalua- 
tions, for workable standards of gov- 
erning cannot be established entirely 
apart from citizen approvals and dis- 
' approvals. We may never be able to 
discover “scientific laws” respecting 
citizen activity and evaluation, but 
there need not be so many “unex- 
pected” reactions. 

The truth is that very little of sound 
generalization respecting citizen atti- 
tudes toward governmental efficiency 
can be made on the basis of the present 
accumulation of objective study. All 
sorts of broad generalizations have 
been made, of course. Many of them 
are shrewd guesses and doubtless true 
within some limits not clearly under- 
stood. Many of the guesses are con- 
tradictory, being founded on conflict- 
ing philosophies which assign different 
rôles to the private citizen. If it is 
Important to survey the work and eff- 
ciency of officials in a democratic sys- 
tem, it is equally important to plan for 
objective Inquiry respecting citizens, 
their attitudes, and their governmen- 
tal behavior. In a brief article, all 
that can be done is to suggest some 
very fundamental matters which need 
to be considered in such planning. 
The planning will be most feasible, 
however, if started from customary 
points of official activity and inquiry. 

One would naturally look for some 
leads in the experience of those who 
have contacted the citizen with public 
reports of governmental operations. 
It is interesting to note that it is our 
outstanding exponents of “efficiency,” 
the city managers, that have fostered 
the movement for popularized public 
reporting by governmental officials. 
Many of these publications are excel- 
lent pieces of workmanship, and evi- 
dence the highest degree of responsi- 
ble attitude; but they invite two 


criticisms which have constructive 
possibilities. 

Standards of “good” reporting have 
been developed with a view largely to 
the “pitching end of the game.” Gov- 
ernmental reporters have given much 
less attention to the “catching.” Of 
course, one may ask how it is possible 
to say what constitutes a good report 
until more is known of its reception. 
Thatisimportant. But of still greater 
importance is the fact that neglect of 
report reception is neglect of means 
by which citizen approvals and disap- 
provals can be made more effective for 
guidance and direction of administra- 
tive officials Perhaps it would be 
better to say that this aspect of public 
reporting should be developed to a 
greater extent than now obtains. 

Again, the reporting upon adminis- 
trative efficiency and social justice is 
very largely in terms of measurements 
having to do with material accompani- 
ments or material results of official 
action. The explanation usually 
given is that efficiency is to be meas- 
ured in terms of accomplishment, any- 
way. But it is fair to say that stu- 
dents of government have relied, and 
continue to rely, almost solely upon 
such measurement as is readily avail- 
able from work in other scientific 
fields; that is to say, measurement of 
such characteristics as length and 
weight, and counting of such units as 
persons and dollars. Students of gov- 
ernment have made many adaptations 
of measurements developed by physi- 
cists, sociologists, and economists. 
They could develop some new and per- 
tinent measurements of their own. 
“Number of persons died,” “number 
of dollars spent,” and “number of ton- 
miles of garbage disposed of” are 
descriptions that do not come so close 


1 H. C. Beyle, “Checking Response to Munic- 


ipal Publicity,” Public Management, Vol. XVIII 
(June 1936), pp. 163-66. 
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to the actual behaviors of officials as 
might be desired. 

Tangible illustration of the possibili- 
ties which open with acceptarze of this 
second lead is given in a study of “third 
degree” practices.* That stucy m- 
volved development of a new measure- 
ment of an important char:ctaristic 
of a series of official behaviors. They 
are behaviors, too, which occur in the 
situations in which officials and citi- 
zens are in actual contact, and in which 
official discretion is exercised wizh im- 
portant consequences for public affairs 
and official efficiency. The study also 
indicates how data as to offcial per- 
formance, and data as to offizia., pro- 
fessional, and citizen approvel, can be 
comparably brought to bear upon the 
task of determining acceptable and 
workable standards and prirzirles of 
governmental action. The study 
dealt, of course, with the “third de- 
gree.” But similarly, standerds and 
principles respecting other sectors and 
features of official activity zould be 
explored. 


CONSIDERATION OF GRO TPS 


There are three important zautions 
that are needed to supplem=2n: this 
suggestion. First, we should give up 
the habit of prejudging the cttizen en 
masse: We should search for signif- 
icant differentials between impcrtant 
groups, and for vicinities of agreement 
or of pointed debate. We have been 
so given to discussion of The Public 
that we have been deterred rom ob- 
serving publics and publics. Thus, 
John Q. Public has become a catch- 
word frequently used and a used in 
democratic politics. Dependmg upon 
the predilection of the one who makes 


"H. C. Beyle and 8. D. Parratt, ‘Approval 
and Disapproval of Specific Third Dezre2 Prac- 
tices,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminol- 
ogy, Vol. XXVII, No. 4 (Nov.-[2c. 1937), 
pp. 526-50. 


the reference, the (literary, not statis- 
tical) average citizen is uncritically 
regarded as some sort of “omni-com- 
petent” fellow, or as a more or less 
innocent “bystander.” 

There is a growing interest in spe- 
cific opmion distributions and move- 
ments as contrasted with broad specu- 
lation about something generally 
called “public opinion.” This de- 
velopment should be encouraged, for 
it offers promise of greater understand- 
ing both for immediate and for long- 
range control. Even greater penetra- 
tion would be possible were these 
studies to be concerned with more 
specific social objects than the broad 
word symbols which develop about 
debatable issues, and were they to 
utilize techniques for description of 
disfavor-favor in terms of gradations 
of affect rather than rough categories 
as “For” and “Against.” With such 
studies, description could be in terms 
of variables and of discovered modes 
of performance or approval. Then, 
social engineers could labor for gradual 
skewing of these descriptive curves 
in the direction which is more highly 
valued. 


CONCEPTIONS OF STRUCTURE 


Second, there is need of similar re- 
consideration of some of our concep- 
tions of government. Government is 
not a machine under which people live. 
It is an activity in which people en- 
gage. The outcome of the activity is 
that individuals are more or less re- 
stricted from ways that are disap- 
proved and directed in ways that are 
approved. The peculiar means of this 
restriction and direction are govern- 
ment officers and legal rule—persons 
who are recognized as having a status 
that is peculiarly authoritative, and 
rules recognized and enforced by those 
who have proper status. Thus, “of- 
fice” is more than the phenomena of 
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gaining, exercising, and losing status. 
It has meaning also in terms of those 
who act reciprocally to officer, either 
by way of formal or informal condi- 
tioning or support. There is a differ- 
ence in the attitudes and reactions of 
citizens toward such officers as city 
police, state troopers, or “G-men.” 
These differences of support greatly 
condition the activities of officers. 
Similarly, more systematic and precise 
inquiries into official practices, pro- 
cedures, and policies, and citizen reac- 
tion, might contribute much to under- 
standing of governmental satisfaction 
and efficiency. 

How unrealistic our conceptions of 
structure are can be appreciated by 
placing oneself in the position of a gov- 
ernmental reporter attempting to uti- 
lize the newspaper, the news reel, or the 
radio as a medium. How would you 
deal with governmental structure and 
organization in a “March of Govern- 
ment” skit? Surely there must be 
something more vital to the phenom- 
ena than organization charts and pic- 
tures of important officials seated at 
their desks. Governmental structure 
is important. In terms of what you 
actually can see and encounter, it is 
made up of patterns of official and of- 
ficial-citizen behavior which occur and 
reoccur in actual situations. Closer 
attention to these patterns and re- 
curring situations would contribute to 
enhanced civic education as well as to 
greater realism in research. 

Very much in point is the story of 
the “staff” and “line” functions. A 
number of relatively distinct staff func- 
tions have been marked out for pointed 
analysis of activities; and these anal- 
yses have forced engineerjng for new 
structural arrangements rather than 
followed traditional organization. 
This development came from attention 
to likenesses and differences of activi- 
ties which transcend structural divi- 


sions. Perhaps there might be more 
penetrating analyses of the “line” 
functions were the several modes and 
variations of activity in official-citizen 
relationships more intensively can- 
vassed for discovery of similarities that 
transcend structural classification. 
Following the growing interest in 
“actual practices,” students of public 
administration could readily move in 
this direction. 

The terms “government” and “ad- 
ministration” are broad collectives 
having such general meanings that 
their use often confuses rather than 
clarifies. Expansion, specialization of 
functioning, and growth of discretion 
in activities of administrators require 
examination of significant sectors of 
citizen response in many variant situ- 
ations. It is quite possible to pursue 
the study of responses to a particular 
office, to a collection of offices engaged 
in performing functions closely related 
in terms of citizen interests, and to a 
hierarchy of offices by which a chief 
executive controls and supervises a 
dispersive and distributed system of 
subordinates. Moreover, it is possible 
to examine the attitudes engendered 
by particular office-holders, seeking 
separation of the more general values 
accorded the status from the relatively 
particular values associated with an 
incumbent of office. More specialized 
attacks upon the attitudinal responses 
of citizens to administration could 
place emphasis upon the methods by 
which an office is operated, and the 
characteristics of its personnel, equip- 
ment, or policies. Again, it is within 
the range of possibility to compare, in 
terms of some significant variable in 
the data, the relative approvals-disap- 
provals accorded to various officials. 


"S. D. Parratt, “A Scale to Measure Efficiency 
of Police,” Journal of Criminal Law and Crim- 
inology, Vol. XXVIII, forthcoming number, 
Feb.—-March 1938. 
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An example of this approach would be 
the analysis of favor or disfavcr in 
citizen attitudes toward city police, 
county sheriffs and deputies, ard state 
police under circumstances in which 
all three compete for citizen approba- 
tion even though their range ef func- 
tions differ in detail.* 


OFFICER-CITIZEN RELATIONS 


Third, it is apparent that studies of 
the sort here suggested poini cut a 
sector of public administration which 
has been largely neglected. It is fair 
to say that the literature upon public 
administration indicates greater con- 
cern about those situations wich in- 
volve officer to officer than those in 
which there are officer-to-citizen rela- 
tions. There are many charters on 
the civil servant and his morale, but 
relatively few upon the practices of 
officers in dealing with citizens, cr the 
reactions of citizens to official control; 
that is, where officers manipulate 
stimuli to secure conformity, make ad- 
justments, terminate controversies, or 
provide and apply informal and formal 
sanctions either by way of award or 
punishment. This sector of adminis- 
tration is more than a matter of having 
a pleasing voice or having “ability to 
deal tactfully with the public.” The 
neglect of this sector of admin stration 
explains, in large part, why there are 
so many unexpected reactions to 
“good”? government proposzls, and 
why reform movements come upon 
periods of considerable disillusion- 
ment.” 

The fact must be emphasizec. that 


tL. D. White, The Prestige Value of Public 
Employment in Chicago, 1929. 

° As respects these same contacts, the prac- 
tices of citizens are also important. “hus many 
studies could be made of political mores. Of 


course, there have been many studies of unique - 


spoilsmen, spoils systems, and spoils sitaations. 
What is needed is systematic analysis of prac- 
tices and survey of approvals whieh support 


in a democratic community the basis 
of citizen supervision and control over 
an administrative system, or a partic- 
ular administrator’s methods of per- 
formance, lies in what the citizen 
thinks he knows, rather than in the 
actual facts as they might be described 
by an impartial expert having access 
tothem. Itis fundamental, then, that 
the administrator have some relatively 
accurate gauge of citizen favor-dis- 
favor based upon a fair knowledge of 
reality, rather than upon ignorance 
or misinformation. The democratic 
process presumes the virtue of honesty 
and accuracy in reporting and in at- 
taining publicity for administration. 
The very fact that there may be skill- 
ful manipulation of citizen opinions by 
administrators as well as by private 
agencies of propaganda, makes the 
study of attitudinal responses funda- 
mental to the continued success of 
democratic governmental administra- 
tion. 


FROM THE ADMINISTRATOR’S 
VIEWPOINT 


The study of citizen responses to ad- 
ministration has an engineering in- 
terest to administrators themselves. 
If the tenets of democratic govern- 
ment are respected, an ever present 
question in every administrator’s 
mind is: How nearly am I meeting the 
approvals of those responsible for the 
continued success of my office and my 
occupancy of it? The politician relies 
upon his “ear to the ground” or his 
sensitivity to indices of constituents’ 
attitudes. 

Can this method of measuring citi- 
zen approval be made less personal— 
more subject, to scientific objectivity? 
Possibly there may be development of 
devices permitting the recording of 





these various practices. At some points, ap- 
proval may not be so decided or so widespread 
as at others. 
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more accurate and detailed appraisals 
than are possible through the sensitiv- 
ity of the professional office-holder or 
of the ballot box. For example, the 
study of “third degree” practices 
reached a conclusion that state troop- 
ers, citizens having only ordinary 
dealings with the criminal enforcement 
machinery, and convicts in peniten- 
tiaries, agree with marked regularity 
as to what practices are necessary for 
effective law enforcement and what 
are unnecessary. If we had a great 
number of similar studies relating to 
the methods, the policies, and the 
status of administrators, it might be 
possible to supplement our present 
means of holding administration sub- 
ject to citizen values. This could be 
done without disrupting the formal 
machinery of voting, court trials, and 
legislative rule-making now utilized to 
guide administrators. 

Suppose an administrator or a num- 
ber of administrators are concerned 
with changing citizens’ attitudes. 
How can they know when success at- 
tends their efforts? The use of 
methods in which changes in attitudes 
can be recorded with relative accuracy 
may prove far superior to the hit-and- 
miss insight of administrators them- 
selves. This becomes increasingly 
likely when the variety of governing 
detail is increased, discretion is ex- 
panded, and the range of citizen group 
interests is ramified and complex. An 
“expert” in a technical specialty, so 
necessary to modern administrative 
functioning, is less likely to be a keen 
judge of the success of his activity in 
achieving citizen approvals than the 
general administrator who can spend 
much time in conference and contact 
with constituents. But the general 
administrator may have so slight a 
knowledge of the problems of the 
technical expert that he can supply 
neither guidance nor direction, al- 


though he may be able roughly to de- 
termine relative approvals or disap- 
provals. l 


CITIZEN APPROVAL NECESSARY 


If administrators are to maintain 
security in a democratic community, 
they must be careful not to seek 
change with a speed or in a direction 
that is outside the support or tolera- 
tion of significant citizen approvals. 
Thus, it is dangerous to administrative 
self-interest for a police chief to as- 
sume that the law should be enforced 
letter perfect when significant citizen 
groups profit from the presence of 
gambling and vice. He must be able 
to measure or evaluate, in some way or 
other, the relative strengths of the 
forces seeking nondiscriminating exe- 
cution of a given policy and those 
seeking modification of its rigor. Such 
problems are ever present in adminis- 
tration, whether the law is clear in 
stating policy or where it is ambigu- 
ous and leaves choice of means or ends, 
or both, to administrators’ judgments. 
There is, then, a danger in the eleva- 
tion of any standard for judging the 
success or failure of administration in- 
dependently of the criteria of citizen 
approvals. At the present time this 
danger is presented by the insistence 
upon the time-cost-energy notion of ef- 
ficiency as criterion. Without careful 
determination that the citizenry, or 
those most affected, are in accordance 
with such values, it is against the long- 
term self-interest of both the citizen 
and the community for administrators 
to seek this imposition. 

This is not to say that “higher” 
standards should never be pressed. 
That, of course, is a proper issue for 
reform politics. But whether for ad- 
ministration or reform politics, assess- 
ment of citizen standards of satisfac- 
tion and efficiency should be a most 
helpful basis for intelligent action. 
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os Orly when a number of studies of surance about standards of govern- <” 
the sort here suggested have been mental efficiency from the viewpoint — 


made, can we say very much with as- of the citizen. 
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The Objectives of the Appraiser T 


By Freperick L. Brrp 


UNICIPAL government under- 
goes incessant appraisal of sorts 
at the hands of a multitude of inter- 
ested observers. Irate taxpayers and 
disgruntled victims of unemployment 
vie in their maledictions at its lavish 
or niggardly outlay; chambers of com- 
merce give vent to their feelings of 
complacency or horror at the results of 
political campaigns; taxpayers’ asso- 
ciations grind out invidious statistical 
comparisons by the mile; reformers 
greet the fate of their latest utopian 
gadget with enthusiasm or chagrin; 
and the front pages of the daily press 
add both melodrama and comedy to 
the confusingly critical cacophony. 

Much popular appraisal of munici- 
pal government—as well as some of 
that which passes as scientific-—is 
hedged by subjective limitations. 
Some would-be appraisers, like the 
blind men who essayed to identify the 
elephant by the particular sections of 
it which they touched, suffer under 
concepts distorted by their narrow 
prejudices and personal interests. 
Municipal government, to them, is 
merely a rat hole for the taxpayers’ 
money, or a convenient instrumental- 
ity for exploitation. 

Defective standards and devices for 
observation and measurement are the 
handicap of others. They may view 
municipal government through rose 
colored glasses which magnify the de- 
vout intentions of reform and obscure 
the lack of practical accomplishment, 
or focus on ideal form and structure 
while relegating satisfactory perform- 
ance to the dim and hazy background. 
Well-rounded appraisal may be en- 
dangered, as well, by the microscopic 
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treatment of the specialist who loses 
perspective and proportion in his con- 
centration on some limited feature of 
administration. Or, like trying to 
plumb the ocean with a foot rule, the 
surveyor may be basing his weighty 
conclusions on some such futile stand- 
ard as a tax rate. 


FUNCTIONS OF MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT 


An awareness of the nature and the 
scope of municipal government is pre- 
requisite to its appraisal. A municipal 
government neither entirely compre- 
hends that complex and indetermi- 
nate social structure known as an 
urban community, nor permits of 
being viewed entirely apart from it. 
It is, rather, a particularly important 
and authoritative association among 
the hierarchy of associations which 
direct and control the community’s ex- 
istence. As such, its true functions 
are more far-reaching and significant 
than those comprehended in such con- 
crete items as the raising and disburs- 
ing of revenues and the performance 
of various administrative acts. These 
are but means to an end, long ago de- 
scribed ideally by Aristotle as a city 
government so established “that every 
one therein may have it in his power 
to act virtuously and live happily.” 

Good municipal government in- 
volves more than financial economy 
and administrative efficiency. Both 
may be present in gratifying measure 
and yet leave the needs of the commu- 
nity ill served. The standards of the 
appraiser must be as broad and deep 
as the objectives imposed on govern- 
ment by the requirements of civilized 
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urban ‘existence. These requirements 
are inherent in the nature of the mod- 
ern city. and the character of our in- 
stitutions. Not difficult to identify, 


athe degree to which they are satisfied 


by the functioning of local zovern- 
ment, within the reasonable scope of 
its Jurisdiction and powers, constitutes 
the measure of its quality. Eere lies 
the ultimate objective of the ap- 
praiser—the application of this stand- 
ard in Judging municipal government 
in all its political and administrative 
aspects. 

Municipal government has a three- 
fold function in the community—the 
promotion of economic efficiency, the 
promotion of social well-being, and the 
furtherance of democratic inst.tutions. 
It carries on these functions dicectly as 
a public-service agency with activities 
much more intricate and demanding 
than those of any private corporation; 
indirectly as an arbitrator and regu- 
lator of the activities of the multi- 
farious associations and groups which 
comprise the community; and, thzoret- 
ically at least, as the nation’s most 
realistic and practical training school 
and laboratory in the art and science 
of self-government. 

The appraiser must concern himself 
not only with the efficiency with which 
individual functions are being per- 
formed, but with their adequacy in 
their totality to meet the commtnity’s 
needs. Municipal government must 
be judged not only by what it is ac- 
complishing but also by what it is 
attempting. Many cities attain what 
superficially appear to be good per- 
formance records merely by zhe proc- 
ess of evasion. Low operatmg costs, 
for example, may reflect notking more 
than the avoidance or unawareness of 
responsibilities. The sins of omission 
as well as of commission must be ap- 
praised. The appraiser must look to 
the civic morale of the community, to 


the social and economic sufficiency of 
its governmental objectives, and to the 
quality of method and plan for their 
realization. 


Economic EFFICIENCY AND SOCIAL 
WELL-BEING 


The promotion of economic effi- 
ciency and social well-being go hand 
in hand under well-ordered municipal 
government. Economically, a city is 
an aggregate of physical and human 
resources which, employed to the full 
limit of their potentialities, will tend 
not only to perpetuate it as a going 
concern but also to make it a telling 
factor in the enrichment of the urban 
life and culture which hold the fate of 
our present civilization. The ap- 
praiser must ascertain how far and 
how successfully city government has 
extended its operations toward facili- 
tating not only the effective utilization 
of these resources but their conserva- 
tion as well. 

A city is an association of producers 
of goods and services. A major func- 
tion of its government, therefore, is the 
promotion of efficient production—not 
only through the provision of adequate 
physical facilities for mobility of ac- 
tion, but also by the maintenance of 
order and safety. A city government’s 
maintenance for the community of 
convenient means of ingress, egress, 
and internal movement, its proper 
classification and coérdination of the 
various areas of activity and its gen- 
eral regulation of land use, are as vital 
a part of a community’s productive 
efficiency as the functionally suitable 
designing of its factories and shops. 
But the promotion of efficient produc- 
tion is not satisfied by subservience to 
the demands and requirements of large 
enterprisers. The health, the safety, 
and the morale of the worker are 
equally matters of governmental con- 
cern. A police department which 
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serves today as the OGPU of the local 
manufacturers’ association is likely 
tomorrow to become a labor union de- 
pendency—neither conducive to the 
community’s well-ordered advance- 
ment. And a city government which 
ignores the squalor of its slums is not 
only vitiating potential assets inherent 
in a well-housed and well-nourished 
citizenry, but is building up liabilities 
in the ever expanding costs of criminal 
delinquency and corrective and chari- 
table institutional requirements. 

The rôle of city government in its 
protection of the community as con- 
sumers is no less important than its 
promotion and conservation of the 
community’s capacity to produce. 
Urban life, despite an artificial security 
which appears at such variance with 
the hazards of rural or frontier exist- 
ence, 1s in fact a precarious one be- 
cause of its extreme dependence on a 
thousand intricately adjusted services 
and facilities—some of them rendered 
by government but more by private 
enterprise. Whether the urban con- 
sumer is the beneficiary or the victim 
of the structures in which he lives and 
works, the food he eats, the utility 
services he uses, the commodities he 
buys, the professional aid he requires, 
even the very air he breathes, depends 
to an extraordinary degree on the qual- 
ity and the integrity of the regulatory 
functions which his local government 
performs. Thus the appraiser’s eval- 
uation of the success of municipal ad- 
ministration in its furtherance of 
community productivity must be ac- 
companied by an equally searching 
determination of the adequacy of the 
safeguards it affords against commu- 
nity exploitation. ° 


*See Edna Trull, The Administration of 
Regulatory Inspectional Services in American 
Cities (Chicago: Public Administration Service, 
1932), for analytical treatment of this subject 
in theory and practice. 


A city government may be not only 
negligent in the prevention of exploi- 
tation, but passively or actively re- 
sponsible for the fostering of exploita- 
tion. In no field is this more widely 
true than in the exploitation of urban 
land. A real-estate-promoter philoso- 
phy of government has so impregnated 
the general run of American cities as 
to make them unduly vulnerable to 
business depressions, weaken their eco- 
nomic efficiency, and threaten them 
with creeping obsolescence. A multi- 
tude of unearned private fortunes have 
thus been acquired at the expense of 
community stability, but local govern- 
ment has yet to apply adequate prin- 
ciples of regulation and control. The 
evidence is on every hand, in aban- 
doned subdivisions, blighted areas, 
shrinking tax bases, uncollectible land 
taxes, and entire cities or sections of 
cities which are economic antiques and 
aesthetic offenses. City governments 
are becoming belatedly aware of this 
handicap and menace to community 
well-being, but no realistic appraisal of 
their competence can fail to take ac- 
count of the sincerity and the intelli- 
gence of their approach to this 
problem. 

To municipal government falls the 
brunt of the vital task of looking ahead 
to the community’s future require- 
ments. Its quality must be measured 
in no small degree by its foresighted 
planning and action. No other asso- 
clation in the community has the 
necessary jurisdiction and authority. 
It alone has power to restrain the self- 
seeking human termites who have no 
scruples as to immediate gains at the 
expense of the city’s long-term secur- 
ity. And it is able to proceed without 
concern for the immediate dollar divi- 
dend in order that the entire commu- 
nity may benefit over the generations 
to come. No penny-wise-and-pound- 
foolish administration, irrespective of 
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taxpayer acclaim, can stand tae test 
of intelligent appraisal. Rather, city 
government, both in its objectives and 
in their administration, must be 
judged by whether it is permitting the 
community to pass into social and 
economic obsolescence, or is constantly 
planning to keep and advance tt as an 
efficient operating unit and to conserve 
and augment tts physical and scciel re- 
sources. 


APPRAISAL OF ADMINISTRATION 


Municipal government must be ap- 
praised not only as to the score of its 
objectives and their degree of atiain- 
ment, but also with respect to che effi- 
clency and the economy with which its 
policies are administered. The main- 
tenance of ideally adequate local gov- 
ernment would tax not only the in- 
genuity but also the resources Df most 
communities. Thus a very pregmatic 
dollars-and-cents philosophy eaters 
the picture. It would be ancmalous 
for a municipality to bankrupt itsalf in 
the quest for economic anc social 
security. Competent administration, 
therefore, must bridge the gap s far as 
possible between the limitatiors of 
financial resources and the alros: un- 
limited legitimate demands for the ex- 
penditure of funds. 

The first objective of the appraiser, 
at this point, is the determinztion of 
the nature and the extent of a city’s 


available resources, as a measure Df its 
‘taxpaying and spending capecity. 


Research of this type involves mot only 
such factors as the level of weelth and 
the distribution of wealth, but also the 
relative stability of resources, with 
respect to both their cyclical and their 
long-term qualities. This follows from 
the principle that a munic pality’s 
financial policies and practices must be 
conditioned by its economic character- 
istics. It has always been accepted as 
a matter of course that a city’s taxing 


and spending and borrowing must bear 
some reasonable relationship to the 
level of its wealth. But municipal 
finance has never taken fully into ac- 
count its appropriate relation to other 
wide divergencies in community re- 
sources. What might constitute a 
safe budgetary or borrowing policy for 
cities with high degrees of secular and 
transitory stability might be disas- 
trous for others peculiarly susceptible 
to wide cyclical swings in income and 
employment. The depression has 
served to drive home the fact that 
standards in municipal finance cannot 
have a rigid, universal application, but 
must be tempered by economic real- 
ities varying from city to city. 

Three other criteria offer practical 
aid in determining the efficiency and 
the economy with which administra- . 


‘tion is being conducted. Is it realiz- 


ing adequately on available fiscal 
resources; is It conserving its fiscal re- 
sources; and is it getting full value for 
itsmoney? ‘Trite and conventional as 
they sound, these questions go to the 
root of the mediocre accomplishments 
of many well-intentioned local govern- 
ments. 

There has been almost frenzied 
search for new and additional sources 
of local revenue in recent years, while 
at the same time there has been insuff- 
clent attention to the opportunities for 
making existing sources more effi- 
ciently productive. Many a budget 
has attained but a paper balance be- 
cause of maladministration of tax as- 
sessment and collection, and in not a 
few communities the unsavory art of 
tax-dodging has been successfully 
practiced by those most able to pay. 
The cry of ‘overassessment is heard 
abroad in the land, but little is pro- 
claimed, either by public officials or by 
research agencies, of the vast under- 
assessment of valuable property, ob- 
tained through contributions to politi- 
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cal campaigns, professional tax-fixers, 
and the ineptitude of unqualified as- 
sessors-and systems of assessment. 
Whatever may be said in extenuation 
of the handicap of limited revenues as- 
suredly does not apply to the short- 
comings of administration reflected in 
tax evasion. 

The conserving of fiscal resources is 
no less important than the businesslike 
realizing of available funds. No long- 
range planning is worthy the name 
which results in the exhaustion of 
budget reserves or credit reserves. 
Hand-to-mouth financing in good 
years as well as bad, and unrestrained 
borrowing in times of plenty, not only 
leave cities helpless when confronted 
with major emergencies but can plunge 
them into long periods of embarrass- 
ment and futility. Asa result of past 
lapses in financial foresight, too many 
city governments already face years 
of inability to make themselves really 
effective forces in community progress. 
Budgetary and borrowing standards 
are therefore matters which the ap- 
praiser of municipalities cannot afford 
to overlook.? 

That municipalities must plan to get 
more for their money if they wish to 
realize their fullest constructive poten- 
tialities, affords another key to ad- 
ministrative evaluation. Illustrations 
are innumerable of waste through in- 
experienced judgment, defective pur- 
chasing standards, politicalconnivance, 
inadequate or inferior engineering and 


architectural services, and careless in- 


spection. Administrations must stand 
or fall, under critical] scrutiny, accord- 
ing to their degree of success in elimi- 
nating fifth wheels, unnecessary red 
tape, antiquated organiz&tion and pro- 
cedures, and redundant stuffed shirts, 
and in equipping themselves with 

? See the authors “Municipal Credit in the 


United States,” Taxation and Public Policy, 
Paul Studenski, Ed., New York, 1936. 


smooth-running machinery and quali- 
fied technicians. 


Tue CITY AND Democracy 


“The end of government,” said that 
gallarit exponent of democracy, Gen- 
eral Jan Smuts, “is not merely good 
government, but the education of the 
people in good government.” That 
democracy is on trial for its life today, 
no one will venture to gainsay. Naive 
concepts of a society serenely guided 
by the wisdom and foresight of the 
popular will have given way to a 
realization of the stupendous problems 
in reconciling self-government with 
the complexities of our industrial 
civilization. 

If a democratic way of life is to 
persist, it is in our cities that the deci- 
sion must be rendered. Urban com- 
munities have come more and more to 
dominate the life of the nation. At 
the same time “that in infinite degree 
they are productive agencies, produc- 
ing material, intellectual, and spiritual 
goods for all the world,” they harbor 
unlimited propensities for clashes of 
class interest, political and economic 
oligarchies, exploitation of the under- 
privileged, and decay of the spirit of 
liberty. Yet it is in these swarming, 
congested, artificial habitats of the 
majority of the nation’s population 
that codperative government must be 
made to work if it is to be salvaged and 
perpetuated. 


Tur ULTIMATE TEST 


The range of the appraiser’s objec- 
tive, therefore, comprehends not 
merely the determination of the ma- 
terial adequacy of a city’s govern- 
mental functions and plans and the 
proficiency with which they are being 
promoted. A highly efficient ad- 
ministrative bureaucracy is far from 
synonymous with good city govern- 
ment. The ultimate test rests in what 
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opportunities there are for puklic par- 
ticipation, and in what admini ‘tration 
itself is doing to strengthen and per- 
petuate its vital economic, socal, and 
cultural rôle in the community 
through intelligent, kinetic zom- 
munity support. Full opportunity for 
representation of the various ntsrest 
groups; encouragement and at“raction 
for entrance to and advancement in 
the public service without pol-:tical 
preferment; fair and disinteres-.ed rec- 
onciliation of the differences >f con- 
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flicting factions; the engendering of 
confidence, appreciation, and interest 
through educative publicity; and pres- 
sure for much larger dividends from 
the huge investment in public educa- 
tion in the form of enlightened and 
coéperative citizenship—these are sig- 
nificant among the qualities and pur- 
poses which the appraiser must estab- 
lish as vital criteria in his quest for 
those standards of municipal govern- 
ment which will meet the demanding 
requirements of our intricate society. 


Frederick L. Erd, Ph.D., is director of municipal 
research for Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., New York City. 
He has taught gozernment at Occidental College and 
Columbia Unive-sity, has served as consultant to 
various agencies cf the Federal Government, and has 
participated in rumerous surveys of local govern- 
ments. He was formerly editor for the Municipal 
Administration Eervice and is the author of “The 
Recall of Public @fficers” (1980), “Public Ownership 
on Trial” (1980), ‘Municipal Lighting Plant Admin- 
istration” (1982, and numerous pamphlets and 
articles on munc:pal finance. 
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The Investment Analyst Looks at Municipal Securities 


By Russet, McInNzs 


EFORE 1929 the average inves- 

tor’s interest in the credit position 
of municipalities in the United States 
was rather casual. . It was assumed, 
and with considerable justification, 
that because bonds were the direct and 
general obligations of municipalities 
and generally payable from unlimited 
ad valorem taxes, they would neces- 
sarily be paid. In many instances, 
the yield in income to the holder was 
considered of more importance than 
the question of the ability of the mu- 
nicipality to pay the obligation at ma- 
turity, because it was implicit that the 
obligation would be met. With the 
coming of the so-called “Great Ameri- 
can Depression” it was discovered that 
American municipalities were not en- 
tirely depression-proof, and the invest- 
ing public suddenly awoke to find that 
it knew practically nothing about mu- 
nicipal credit. 

To say that the public has learned 
something in the last few years is to 
state the case mildly. Municipal re- 
porting of financial statements has be- 
come relatively comprehensive, and 
city officials in many instances have 
become positively enamored of releas- 
ing paid advertising pointing to the 
progress which has been made in re- 
storing municipal credit and depict- 
ing in glowing language the resources 
on which the cities’ credit depends. 
Municipal security analysis has been 
developed to a high degree of effi- 
ciency by leading credit agencies in 
the country, and their published re- 
ports have been made available to 
prospective investors throughout the 
country. Many of the principal insti- 
tutional investors in municipal obliga- 
tions have developed research staffs 
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trained in municipal finance and ad- 
ministration. Likewise, the more im- 
portant investment bankers and deal- 
ers who underwrite municipal issues 
in the first instance retain their own 
experts to analyze and report on mu- 
nicipal credit. The creation of the Se- 
curities Exchange Commission has 
also had a constructive influence on 
the amount and the quality of finan- 
cial information disseminated. It 
would not be an exaggeration to say 
that a new technique on the part of 
both the investor in municipal obli- 
gations and the distributor of securi- 
ties is being developed, which in the 
future is bound to be beneficial to 
both. 

At the outset, however, it should be 
remembered that investors in munici- 
pal obligations are creditors of the 
issuing municipality. They are inter- 
ested primarily, today, largely as a re- 
sult of the experience of the depres- 
sion, in safety of principal—in other 
words, will their obligations be paid in 
full when due? Capital appreciation 
due to favorable market conditions 
seems to be of secondary importance 
in selecting municipal bonds for in- 
vestment. 


Monicrpau Crepit POSITION 


Now the safety of principal of mu- 
nicipal obligations is predicated on the 
soundness of the credit position of a 
municipality. With the tools at hand, 
the factors on which municipal credit 
depend can now be analyzed and 
weighed with a considerable degree of 
accuracy and the relative merits of va- 
rious political subdivisions as invest- 
ment risks can be set forth for the 
benefit of the prospective investor. 
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From the standpoint of the creditor, 
the ability to pay is dependent oa the 
source of payment. Thus there has 
been a tendency on the part of the in- 
vestor to classify and to weigh munici- 
pal bonds according to the scurze of 
payment; that is, as to whether konds 
are payable from general or special 
tax levies, or are revenue bonds, 
which may be defined as quasi-munici- 
pal obligations payable from special 
charges in the form of rents, tolls, 
rates, or other charges; and to Judge 
their investment merit accordingly. 

In weighing the relative security 
factors on which the payment of mu- 
nicipal bonds depends, the inv2stor in 
the case of tax-supported bonds sLould 
consider the relationship between the 
valuation of real property for assess- 
ment purposes and the estimazad true 
or actual value of the same pzoperty. 
The ratio between this factor and the 
amount of debt, both direct and over- 
lapping, which the community must 
support is an important index o2 the 
ability of a municipality to meet its 
obligations when due. Likewise, the 
per capita valuations and the fer cap- 
ita debt figures form a further basis of 
comparison. Whether or not 2 city is 
operating on a “cash basis” with bal- 
anced budgets and little or no tem- 
porary or current borrowings is also 
determinative of the strength af its 


‘current position. The munictpa-ity’s 


tax collection record, in cclleeting 


‘both current and delinquent taxes, 
and the methods used to enferce tax 


collections are indicative of the extent 
to which a city can be said to tz cn an 
actual pay-as-you-go basis. 

No objective appraisal on the part 
of the investor would be complete, 
however, without some check on the 
following conditions: (1) Has there 
been any default withm a reasorable 
period, or a delay in payment? (2) 
Have maturities been met promptly 


when due, or has refunding, forced or 
voluntary, been resorted to? (3) Is the 
city meeting relief costs on a pay-as- 
you-go basis, or is the trend toward 
an Increase in its permanent debt? 
(4) Is the city limited by law in the 
amount of taxes it can levy for oper- 
ating costs, debt service, or both? 


MUNICIPAL RESOURCES 


Despite the situation revealed by 
the foregoing appraisal, it should be 
realized that these factors in them- 
selves tell only a part of the story. 
For instance, to argue that a direct 
debt of 12 per cent in relation to as- 
sessed valuation is in every case ex- 
cessive would be an assumption un- 
warranted by fact. In other words, 
it is necessary to relate carefully these 
indices to the social and economic 
characteristics of the community. 

The ability to support a given debt 
load is in every case dependent upon 
the resources of the community. 
What kind of a city is it? Is it pre- 
dominantly industrial? If so, are one 
or possibly two industries dominant? 
Is it residential? If so, are the resi- 
dents above or below average in 
wealth? Are property values high, or 
low? Is the population increasing, or 
declining? Has the community de- 
veloped gradually over many years, 
or practically overnight as the result 
of a real estate boom? What is the 
extent of undeveloped property in the 
community? Is there a factory popu- 
lation with considerable slum areas, 
or has intelligent community planning 
been followed? What percentage of 
the tax levy is borne by industry? 
Has the city lost or gained in the num- 
ber of industfial plants in recent years? 
What of the economic characteristics 
of the population—the percentage of 
home owners, the amount of whole- 
sale and retail spending, the number 
of people filing Federal income tax re- 
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turns? Finally, the prospective inves- 
tor must appraise the municipal 
administration itself. Is it honest, cap- 
able, and efficient, and does the com- 
munity receive in the way of services 
what it is paying for? From a com- 
parative standpoint, how does the cost 
of government in City A compare with 
the cost of government in City B? 
Considered carefully, all these cri- 
teria should form the basis, through 
such. an objective appraisal of the 
community itself, for judging the se- 
curity behind municipal obligations. 


MARKETABILITY 


But the selection of municipal 
bonds for investment has come to de- 
pend only in part on the security 
underlying such obligations. Market- 
ability factors, as well, play an impor- 
tant part. Is the bond salable if pur- 
chased? Is there a demand for the 
bond? Has the bond scarcity value? 
What is tax exemption worth to the 
holder? How is the bond “rated”? 
Is the bond on “approved” lists of in- 
stitutional investors? These factors 
of marketability have, in the minds of 
many investors, tended to over- 
shadow, and in some cases to outweigh, 
the importance of security. It seems 
to some observers that we have 
reached a point where a reéxami- 
nation of the whole problem from 
the standpoint of the investor is in 
order. 

Logically, the yield of a given mu- 
nicipal bond should bear a direct rela- 
tion to the credit position of the mu- 
nicipality which issues the obligation. 
Yet there is developing a tendency to 
establish rigid classifications of munic- 
ipal bonds, resulting from the fact 
that many investors are influenced in 
their investments by “name” rather 
than the security behind the name, 
and thus allow their prejudice and 
preference for name to become the de- 


termining factor in their choice of mu- 
nicipal investments. 

While these intangible factors of 
marketability are important, it does 
not seem that they should be given 
consideration over security factors. 
To do so is to establish a dangerous 
trend. For example, the accompany- 
ing chart indicates that in 1927 there 
was a differential in yield of approxi- 
mately .2 of 1 per cent between the 
bonds of cities enjoying high-grade 
credit and so-called “second-grade” 
municipal bonds. By 1937 this spread 
in yleld had widened to 1.75 per cent. 
It would be difficult to establish the 
argument that this spread in yield was 
due primarily to the fact that the 
credit factors in the cities had changed 
to that extent. 

Furthermore, to argue that because 
certain municipalities went through 
the last depression without serious 
trouble they are now depression-proof, 
is to fall into a common error. For 
instance, the debt load may be increas- 
ing rapidly, the relief problem may be 
becoming burdensome, other social 
or economic factors may be changing, 
which, considered separately or as a 
whole in a period of industrial unrest, 
might well cause cities serious finan- 
cial problems. Conversely, to state 
that because certain cities did have 
financial difficulties during the last de- 
pression they will have similar trou- 
bles again, does not seem entirely 
sound. Through remedial laws the 
conditions that caused the troubles in 
the first instance have in many cases 
been removed. 

In the last analysis, then, this trend 
toward investment primarily in name 
is to be deplored, for it tends to place 
a premium. on certain names to which 
consideration based alone on the se- 
curity position of the municipalities 
would not entitle them, and at the 
same time other municipalities with- 
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out this artificially developec name, 
but in many instances in sounder 
credit position, are penalized ix the 
market and are unable to barrow 
on terms as advantageous tc taem- 
selves. 

In conclusion, then, it woulc appear 
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from the objective viewpoint that in 
this search for a sound basis by which 
security values can be measured and 
the investor thus afforded adequate 
protection, considerations of munici- 
pal credit rather than marketability 
should be regarded as paramount. 


Russell McInr-es is associated with the Govern- 
ment Bond Depa-tment of Lehman Brothers, invest- 
ment bankers, Jew York City. He° lectures at 
the American Institute of Banking, Columbia Um- 
versity, and has served as a member of the faculty 
of the Departmeat vof Government, New York Um- 
versity. He is tae author of various articles dealing 
with public law and finance. 
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Nonpartisan, Nonpolitical Municipal Government 


By Tuomas L., Horua 


ONPARTISAN, nonpolitical mu- 
nicipal government—what is it? 
During my first six months in office as 
Mayor of a major American city, I 
have often asked myself this question, 
especially because we campaigned and 
I believe won the election on our 
pledge to make every effort to install 
such a government in Buffalo. Have 
we succeeded? I believe we have 
made a start. 

I refuse to admit that we have failed 
in our quest, nor do I admit that we 
have not made progress in approach- 
ing our objective. But I do admit, 
somewhat sorrowfully, that the ob- 
stacles in our path have been numer- 
ous and persistent. And the rather 
amazing part of it all is that these 
obstacles for the most part, I suspect, 
have been innocently and rather nega- 
tively placed in the pathway of good 
government. 


Apatny or CITIZENS 


The first and probably the outstand- 
ing discouragement that a municipal 
executive must face in his efforts to- 
ward revamping the governmental 
setup in his community is the apathy 
of the citizens at large. It is true that 
small organized minorities of taxpay- 
ers or small cliques of political leaders 
will find ways and means of becoming 
vocal on municipal questions which 
form direct threats to them as indi- 
viduals or as minority groups. But 
by far the vast majority of voters, of 
citizens, and of taxpayers, should say, 
do not take an active interest in the 
details of their municipal government. 

Of course, if a mayor and common 
council should authorize the erection 
of a twenty-story hotel with endowed 
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rooms for retired political leaders then 
in all probability the general mass of 
voters would rise up in vehement pro- 
test. But routine matters of city gov- 
ernment, like the preparation of an an- 
nual budget, the formulation of a long- 
range fiscal policy of debt retirement 
and capital improvement, the aboli- 
tion of useless and wasteful jobs in the 
city government—all these things fail 
to interest the ordinary citizen and 
taxpayer who in the last analysis is the 
one who pays the bill for governmental 
waste or who realizes the saving from 
governmental efficiency and economy. 
But perhaps government itself must 
take some share of responsibility for 
this apathy. 

What I have just said about organ- 
ized minorities of taxpayers or small 
cliques of political leaders does not 
mean that I am opposed to concerted 
effort to let government know what 
the people think. There is a great 
deal of opposition in this country to 
so-called pressure groups. I do not 
share that opposition. I believe these 
groups are the very essence of our de- 
mocracy, whether in local, state, or 
national government. 

But in local government partic- 
ularly, I have found that there is no 
balance between what we may, for 
want of better terminology, call 
“good” and “bad” pressure groups. 
Organizations with purely selfish po- 
litical interests, with some closely 
bound sectional ambition, or with 
some financial gain or loss at stake, 
will often take an active and vociferous 
interest in local administration, and 
wil often give city legislators and 
other officials a mistaken impression 
of the true feeling of the citizenry. 
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On the other hand, impartial, unselfish, 
civic-minded organizations time and 
again hesitate to take a defini<e stand 
on controverted governmen= issues, 
with the oft-repeated declaration, “We 
don’t want to be drawn into that 
fight.” 

This, to me, is one of the weaknesses 
in local government. It is one of the 
factors that point most strong_y to the 
domination of municipalities in this 
country by political and partisan jorms 
of government. Because, unless the 
unbiased, unselfish groups do make 
efforts to be heard in the halls of gov- 
ernment, along with the selfish politi- 
cal and sectional groups, loca_ gcvern- 
ment will continue to be dominated 
by those same self-seeking grcups that 
have dominated it in many of cur ci- 
ties for many years by the sinple ex- 
pedient of scaring public offic‘als with 
threats of vote reprisals. 


SELECTION OF CANDIDATES 


And while on the subject of pclitical 
groups and their domination of local 
government, it may be well to point 
out briefly the vicious practice that has 
grown up in so many of our cities of 
having a small, so-called “executive 
group’ of party leaders select 2andi- 
dates for local office. Asa pzorle, we 
make far too little use of our primary 
elections. Far too few of our citizens 
take advantage of the fact that public 
office is wide open to any thouzhtful 
citizen with the desire to serve. 

Unless we give to the voters able 
and qualified candidates before the 
election, how can they elect able and 
qualified public officials to serve after 
the election? If a small grocp in one 
major party headquarters 3elects a 
candidate for mayor because :t can 
make use of him if he is elected, and 
the process is repeated at the political 
headquarters of the other ma‘or party, 
the people are never going to get good 


government, whichever candidate is 
elected. 

I believe that the so-called inde- 
pendent candidate for municipal office, 
the candidate who declares his inten- 
tion of seeking public office without 
support of the so-called “organiza- 
tion,” gives a tremendous impetus to 
honest and decent local government. 
My own experience as an independent 
candidate may have influenced me to a 
great extent in this belief. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I know it has. After I was 
elected Mayor last fall, I came into 
office as my own boss. No political 
leader or group was in a position to 
tell me the men I must appoint as de- 
partment heads. I could select the 
men and women best qualified. Asa 
result, I honestly believe we have by 
far the ablest and best-qualified de- 
partment heads the city of Buffalo has 
ever had. 


QUALIFIED Crty EMPLOYEES 


The Commissioner of Public Works, 
under whom come the important 
divisions of water, buildings, streets, 
and engineering, is probably the out- 
standing engineer in the city. He is 
a former member of the engineering 
faculties of Cornell University, Penn- 
sylvania State College, and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and the author of 
numerous engineering textbooks, as 
well as an officer and owner of several 
private engineering firms. The ad- 
ministration of this important depart- 
ment is probably at an all-time peak 
under this man, who was given a free 
hand in selecting his subordinates. 
The Commissioner, the City Engineer, 
the Director of Buildings, and an im- 
portant assfstant engineer all happen 
to be affiliated with the opposite po- 
litical party from the Mayor, but that 
did not prevent their appointment. 

The Budget Director, a man who as 
former president of the Board of Edu- 
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cation instituted savings of nearly a 
million dollars a year, is also of the op- 
posite political party, but he was ap- 
pointed because it was felt that his ex- 
perience and qualifications made him 
an outstanding choice for the position. 

It was unfortunately found neces- 
sary to prefer charges and hold hear- 
ings against some members of the mu- 
nicipal Civil Service Commission. 
During the first six months of my ad- 
ministration one member resigned, one 
members term expired, and the third 
member was removed from office. 
This meant that an entirely new com- 
mission had to be appointed. I se- 
lected a former children’s court judge, 
an engineer who had been a civil serv- 
ice examiner, and a business man who 
had been head of our local relief or- 
ganization and was therefore experi- 
enced in personnel work. The latter 
two were members of the opposite po- 
litical party from the Mayor. 

A banker of twenty years’ experi- 
ence was named City Treasurer. A 
young attorney of independent politi- 
cal thought, who is an expert on mu- 
nicipal government, charter construc- 
tion, and constitutional law, was 
named Corporation Counsel. A 
woman from a so-called left-wing 
party was named to the Board of Edu- 
cation because she is eminently quali- 
fied to petform her duties. 

I cite these instances only to show 
that an independent candidate has far 
more opportunity to become an inde- 
pendent public official than a candi- 
date who has been selected by a ma- 
chine and is therefore obligated to the 
machine for his nomination and elec- 
tion. Nowhere else is it so important 
for a chief executive to exércise wise 
and thoughtful judgment as in the se- 
lection of his department heads, par- 


ticularly in a city like Buffalo where. 


they are all appointed by the Mayor 
and hold office at his pleasure. 


If our administration succeeds in 
giving to our city a nonpartisan, non- 
political government, it will be because 
I have been free to choose as my ad- 
ministrative assistants men whose in- 
tegrity, ability, and experience have 
been their only qualifications—men 
whose political beliefs played no part 
in their appointments. And if this 
were true of a majority of American 
cities today, local government in this 
country would be on the high road: to 
better things. 

There is no doubt that, regardless of 
the type of charter under which a city 
operates, regardless of the so-called 
partisan or nonpartisan form of gov- 
ernment, no system can be superior 
to the men administering it. And 
that is where independent men and 
women, who attain public office with- 
out favor of selfish political leadership, 
have great opportunity to serve their 
communities—by appointing to office 
outstanding men and women, regard- 
less of political affiliation. Here alone 
can lie a great deal of the salvation of 
municipal government in this country. 
National party issues have no place in 
municipal government. 


EXPANSION or CIVIL SERVICE 


Continuing the thought of person- 
nel, I believe that in most cf our cities 
too many administrative posts, both 
important and minor, are exempt or 
noncompetitive. That is, they are 
the spoils of politics, and the incum- 
bents are liable to sweeping change 
every time a new administration 
comes into office. In a city govern- 
ment like that of Buffalo, some 33 per 
cent of all positions are at the mercy 
of the mayor through his department 
heads, excepting of course those non- 
competitive positions filled by dis- 
abled war veterans who have protec- 
tion. 

I believe the municipal service 
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would be vastly improved, tne morale 
among city workers would be mate- 
rially lifted, and certainly th= political 
job-pressure against all cit> officials 
would be materially lessene 1, £ com- 
petitive civil service were exnanded to 
include all or nearly all perscns in city 
service whose work calls for zome kind 
of training or special experince. Of 
course, with veterans’ prefer<-nce what 
it is in New York state, canpetitive 
civil service is probably not sə effective 
as it might be in selecting fersons-to 
head eligible lists solely as € result of 
excellence in competitive examination. 
Be that as it may, the larger the per- 
centage of municipal posts filed by 
competitive civil service, the zreater 
the chances are that we vil more 
closely approach nonpolit&al, non- 
partisan municipal governmsnt. 


Just COMPENSATION AMD No 
Unnecessary Posttic NE 


And along this same line,a w2make 
more and more of our city positions 
subject to competitive exammazion, so 
should we make more and more effort 
to adopt wage and salary sales that 
are uniform, fair, and not subject to 
political manipulation for the benefit 
of the few and the penalizing of the 
others. In the first place, = uniform 
scale of wages and salaries shculd be 
adopted so that persons in vericus city 
departments doing the same work 
would receive the same pay. The old 
practice of spreading as muck as $1,000 
a year between the remunrration of 
two persons doing almost identical 
tasks, Just because one of tke persons 
knows a member of the Common 
Council which drafted the selary ordi- 
nances, is a vicious practice and must 
be eliminated. 

Salaries and wages should be fair 
and perhaps even generous zompared 
with those in private business and in- 
dustry, because only in tha- way can 


persons be attracted to city service as 
a life career. But this generosity 
should not be extended to the limit of 
folly and gross extravagance. And in 
no cases should individuals be singled 
out for special salary bonuses because 
of any record of political servitude. 
And finally, in discussing personnel, 
it should be pointed out that if de- 
partment heads were given a free hand 


. in abolishing unnecessary positions 


which have been created for political 
purposes or which have become need- 
less as conditions have changed, then 
efficiency, economy, and raised morale 
would result. 

. Early in our administration, in Jan- 
uary, we discovered glaring examples 
of unnecessary jobs. A launch pilot 
was listed on the city pay rolls, but 
only after diligent search was a city 
launch found. It was in a boathouse 
where it had reposed for some fifteen 
years. Other equally unnecessary 
jobs were found that had survived 
from a former era. ‘These jobs were 
abolished at once, and so were 175 
others when the new budget was 
adopted. This resulted in a saving of 
more than $400,000 on these items 
alone. 

From our experience here, it would 
probably be safe to guess that many 
cities have literally hundreds of posi- 
tions that could and should be abol- 
ished, if city officials were not fearful 
of political reprisals. Again we revert 
to the obvious fact that independent 
candidates can be independent officials 
without political obligations. 


Tue Frscat PROGRAM. 


Probably no other single step is so 
valuable it dollars and cents to a city 
as the adoption of a sound, long-range 
fiscal program, including systematic 
retirement of the public debt and a 
carefully thought-out schedule of pub- 
lic improvements. Our city had no 
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such program. Each year at the time 
the annual budget was adopted, a mad 
scramble would ensue. The adminis- 
tration often wanted to retire most of 
the debt principal falling due, while 
organized and vocal minorities with 
selfish interests at stake wanted bonds 
refunded to keep the tax rate down for 
another year. Unfortunately, for 
some years the minorities made them- 
selves heard because the vast majority 
of citizens paid no attention to so tech- 
nical a subject as refunding of bonds. 

In March 1938 it was decided by my 
administration that this refunding had 
become a vicious practice. Few peo- 
ple realized its evils. As a result of it, 
Buffalo had a debt of $120,000,000 and 
actually had a constitutional debt 
margin of only $26,000, in event of 
emergencies. The situation called for 
concrete action, and so we set to work. 
We made a determined fight to have 
every cent of bonds paid as they fell 
due. We tried to break down public 
apathy. We attended mass meetings, 
and a radio microphone was installed 
in the Mayor’s office. We took the 
issue of refunding directly to the peo- 
ple. For the first time in the history 
of our executive budgets, the citizens 
of Buffalo were aware of the issues at 
stake. 

We did not completely win the fight. 
The Common Council decided to re- 
fund $3,500,000 of bonds; but the orig- 
inal clamor had been for some $5.500,- 
000, so we felt that our first effort at 
educating the public had not been in 
vain. As a result, we set up a pro- 
gram which we referred to as the 3-2-1 
program, whereby the city refunds a 
diminishing amount each year. It is 
still the aim of the administration to 
stop refunding of bonds entirely, and I 
believe that public demand will be on 
our side as a result of our program of 
education. 

Wherever possible, we have put into 


effect the idea of public enlightenment 
on governmental subjects. I have 
made innumerable speeches to gather- 
ings of all kinds, as have my depart- 
ment heads from time to time. Ihave 
utilized the radio directly from the 
Mayor’s office, and of course the daily 
newspapers. This year for the first 
time we inserted in every tax bill a 
simple chart showing where every cent 
of the tax dollar goes. An informed 
citizenry is probably the best reserve 
force that an administration can call 
upon in case of necessity. 


Pupiic Works 


As far as public works go, it 1s too 
easy for a municipality to go ahead 
and authorize huge expenditures, par- 
ticularly in these days when we have 
other governmental agencies to bear 
part of the burden. As cities, we must 
realize that every new public building 
adds just so much to the operating 
costs of the city government. While 
this may not be true in every case it-is 
largely true, and it is also largely true 
that municipal administrations have 4 
tendency to forget this increase. For 
example, Buffalo’s Common Council 
apparently plans to go ahead with a 
huge works program of which the 
city’s share is more than our debt mar- 
gin. Such a program is obviously im- 
possible of fulfillment, and if under- 
taken, would jump our annual oper- 
ating costs considerably. Apparently 
the chief reason that this program is 
being authorized is so that individual 
members of the legislative body may 
assure their constituents that every 
effort is being made to bring money 
and improvements into their partic- 
ular area. 

In our annual budget we set up 
$2,000,000 as our probable capital ex- 
penditures for the coming fiscal year, 
and we appropriated $100,000 or 5 per 
cent of the proposed bond issues as 
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required by law. I believe tLis budg- 
etary preparation for bond issues to be 
fundamentally sound. I believe that 
if our municipalities planned their cap- 
ital improvements on a long-range 
basis, the burden of local dett m this 
country would not be so stagzering as 
it is today. But here again # is diffi- 
cult for a city administration to resist 
political and sectional pressu~e. Par- 
ticularly is it difficult for an adminis- 
tration owing its election to 2 regular 
party organization to resist sectional 
or political pressure, because next fall’s 
election is an ever present specter. 
Once again, an independent adminis- 
tration with no political obligations is 
in a position to say “No” in =:mphatic 
language to demands that public funds 
be spent without regard for z plan or 
program. 

I firmly believe that an efective 
way to stop this clamor of arganized 
groups for capital improvenents in 
various sections of a muticipality, 
with its resultant piling up of the pub- 
lic debt, is for a city to dra:t a long- 
range planning and construciicn pro- 
gram. Expenditures should b2 plot- 
ted on an annual basis, and Lucgetary 
allowances made for these expendi- 
tures. Only in this way can hit-or- 
miss spending be avoided and really 
necessary projects constructed in ac- 
cordance with sound plannirg. 


CIV LIser tires 


And now, just a word coneerning 
civil liberties. I firmly beteve that 
a nonpolitical, nonpartisan adminis- 
tration of city governmen’ i3 more 
than a possibility, but onl” ia com- 
munities where freedom and c.vil Hb- 
erties are more than mere ca{2h-words. 
Immediately in front of our City Hall 
there is a monument erect2d to the 
memory of President William b{cKin- 
ley, who was assassinated m Buffalo. 
This monument is a favori-e zallying 


point for so-called left-wing groups and 
their speakers. We have no street- 
speaking ordinance in Buffalo, and day 
after day some speaker or other is 
haranguing a crowd around McKinley 
Monument. Some complaints are 
registered, but just as long as the 
crowds are orderly and the speakers 
are not obscene, their right to congre- 
gate and to speak is not questioned. 
I believe this attitude to be a duty of 
local government in this country if so- 
called good government, free from po- 
litical domination or personal tyranny, 
is ever to be realized. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT THE 
FouNDATION OF THE STRUCTURE 


The question of local government 
goes beyond the mere collecting of lo- 
cal taxes and the spending of these tax 
moneys in a manner that is somewhere 
near orderly. Municipal government 
is and must continue to be the back- 
bone of state and Federal government. 
It is no coincidence that in those coun- 
tries with no local government or with 
weak local governments, there has 
been a breakdown of national govern- 
ment. 

There are more taxes collected in 
this country by local government than 
by the Federal Government. The ad- 
ministration of municipalities there- 
fore has a tremendous financial re- 
sponsibility; and this responsibility 
must be discharged by men and 
women whose outlook is nonpartisan 
and nonpolitical. Only in an enlight- 
ened community, a community whose 
citizens are thoughtful and prudent, a 
community where selfish sectionalism 
and group interests are relegated to 
the background, a community where a 
great majority of the citizens take an 
active interest in community affairs, 
can public officials have this nonparti- 
san and nonpolitical outlook. 

If these officials do not have such an 
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presents a more difficult problem for 
appraisal. The application of a gen- 
eral theoretical formula has produced 
widely varying results. In each spe- 
cific situation hundreds of separate 
matters, large and small, must some- 
how be divided into one or the other 
province. Theoretical definitions and 
charter provisions provide no work- 
able formula which assures perfect 
separation, and each community has 
been left the task of working out its 
own pattern for a smoothly operating 
division of labor between council and 
manager. 


Two DEPENDENT VARIABLES 


The way in which policy and ad- 
ministrative matters are treated by 
the council and the manager deter- 
mines the character of their relation- 
ships, and in turn affects the degree of 
centralization. The two are depend- 
ent variables. Any modification of 
the one immediately produces a 
change in the other. If the council- 
men personally take charge of some 
of the administrative activities, or as- 
sign them to independent boards, pol- 
icy and administration remain fused 
and administration continues decen- 
tralized. Similarly, if the chief exec- 
utive promotes policies, even though 
he does so with the consent of the 
council, he enlarges his rôle from that 
of manager to that of public leader 
and becomes subject to popularity or 
unpopularity in a political sense, even 
though he is not directly responsible 
to the people. When this occurs, the 
manager’s whole administration, no 
matter how beautifully and efficiently 
it may be centralized, is placed at the 
mercy of a political change which 
may remove him and seriously impair, 
if not destroy, his administrative 
achievements. ‘The manager who ob- 
viously takes the lead in matters of 
policy may threaten the stability of 


his administration, and at the same 
time destroy the essence of democracy 
and lay the whole plan of manager 
government open to attack as dicta- 
torial. ; 

The successful centralization of ad- 
ministration, and the preservation of 
democratic processes, depend on this 
relationship between the council and 
the manager. There may be an ap- 
parent centralization of all administra- 
tive activities, but the extent or ef- 
fectiveness of centralization in actual 
practice depends on the kind of un- 
derstanding which the council and the 
manager have reached in allotting 
matters of policy and administration. 
An organization chart may disclose no 
independent boards and no adminis- 
trative functions remaining under the 
council, yet a closer examination of 
what actually occurs in a city may re- 
veal that the council steps down into 
the manager's field by purchasing, em- 
ploying, or otherwise dealing with ad- 
ministrative affairs. Conversely, the 
manager may step up into the coun- 
cils domain by becoming a public 
advocate of some regulatory ordi- 
nance or public improvement, thereby 
interfering with the democratic 
process. 


Tue Funcrions OVERLAP 


The student who would discover the 
degree of the separation of policy from 
administration faces no simple task. 
This intrusion of council or man- 
ager into the other’s field, although 
sometimes conspicuous, is perhaps 
more frequently a matter of subtle 
relationships and personal adjust- 
ments. The division of work be- 
tween the council and the manager is 
a never-ending process. Pressures de- 
veloping from among the citizens 
through groups and influential indi- 
viduals bend the council first one way 
and then another. Sometimes the 
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council withstands the pressures, but 
if it is not able to absorb them, or if it 
is convinced of the wisdom of the de- 
mands, it may interfere with the de- 
tails of administration and insist on 
making decisions which the manager, 
according to general rules, should 
make. Likewise, pressure may de- 
velop within the administration which 
the manager hesitates to handle and 
passes on to the council, which is then 
forced to make a decision involving ad- 
ministration. 

Up and down between the council 
and the manager flows a constant tide 
of matters involving needs, demands, 
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influences—all requiring decisions of 
vital importance to the city. Here is 
where issues meet; here is tae area of 
debate; here is where fricticn is most 
likely to occur; here is the focal point 
of many upheavals, and the critical 
point to be examined in evaluating 
the council-manager form of govern- 
ment, 

Close observation of this critical 
area in many cities indicates that the 
fence which is supposed to divide pol- 
icy from administration really does not 
exist. What separation of functions ib 
actually made arises from a series of 
distinctions in the minds of the man- 
ager and all the councilmen as to who 
shall make certain specific decisions. 
And precisely the same distinctions 
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must be made in each mind and fol- 
lowed out by appropriate actions. 
Councilmen unwittingly get off their 
own reservation and into the mana- 
ger’s. Conversely, an aggressive man- 
ager trespasses in the tempting do- 
main of policy unless he can act on 
every situation involving a decision 
according to a clearly understood for- 
mula. Usually the formula varies 
from mind to mind, and, once agreed 
upon, its interpretation may vary. 
Careful analysis will show that 
these two broad branches of govern- 
ment always overlap. The amount of 
overlap depends, first, on the under- 
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standing each person has of the respec- 
tive duties and responsibilities of 
council and manager, and second, on 
the relative strengths of the council 
and the manager in resisting inside 
and outside pressures. In some cities 
the council and the manager avoid 
friction by reducing the overlap to a 
minimum, as in Figure 1. In other 
cities excursions into each other’s ter- 
ritory run deep, as in Figure 2, re- 
sulting in a large area where fric- 
tion and discord may occur. Other 
types of trespassing in which manager 
or council cross the line between pol- 
icy and administration even though 
they may agree with each other on the 
division between their functions, are 
indicated in Figures 3 and 4. 
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Dirricutty oF DRAWING 
THE LINE 


The attempt to set up a clear lime 
dividing policy from administrative 
matters runs into the difficulty, if not 
the impossibility, of devising an ac- 
ceptable formula for all situations. 
Current thinking and practice among 
those vitally interested in these prob- 
lems today may indicate a division of 
labor as shown below. 


For the Council 
Budget adoption 
Adoption of regulatory ordinances 
Determination of salary scale 
Safeguarding the financial standing of the city 
Awarding contracts 
Determining frequency of garbage collection 
Location and size of a playground 
Advisability of giving health education 


At what point in each of these divi- 
sions should the council turn the work 
over to the manager? Where does the 
work of formulating a policy change 
to the work known as administration? 
Take the first subject, budget adop- 
tion and budget making, by way of il- 
lustration. Many managers point 
with pride to the adoption of their 
executive budgets year after year 
without a change. Is not the mana- 
ger playing a prominent part in shap- 
ing policies by allotting a very small 
sum to the budget of the library in 
which he has no interest, and a large 
sum to the parks in which he takes 
great pride, when he is able to con- 
vince his council of the soundness of 
this division? A health officer in a 
large city said recently that one will 
always find an excellent health de- 
partment wherever Ossian Carr is 
manager. Public works boomed wher- 
ever Ashburner was manager. How 
far does the manager control policy by 
wittingly or unwittingly withholding 
information or by submitting only 
points in favor of his own ideas? 


From the policy-forming council 
may come the demand that street 
maintenancebe divided equally around 
the city to satisfy its constituents or 
to determine the direction of the city’s 
growth, regardless of where the man- 
ager believes work 1s needed to pro- 
tect the investment in pavements; 
that the unpopular though efficient 
head of the welfare department be dis- 
missed because he is creating politi- 
cal issues; that in spite of the city en- 


For the Manager 


Budget making 

Enforcement of ordinances 

Designation of employees to receive this salary 
Budgetary control; debt service 

Purchasing 

Layout of garbage collection routes 

Design and maintenance of the playground 
Instruction. 


gineers recommendation, concrete 
pipe instead of vitrified clay be pur- 
chased for the new sewer, because the 
concrete pipe is made by an important 
local industry. 

A knowledge of hazards in buildings 
may prompt a manager to draft a rec- 
ommended ordinance to be passed by 
the council. It may be adopted by 
the council and become a law; yet the 
council may bear down on the prose- 
cuting attorney or the police judge 
whom it appoints, or even on the 
building inspector, to permit excep- 
tions for some constituent who is ex- 
erting pressure from the. outside. 
What should be the manager’s position 
in such a case? 

Only by mental legerdemain is 1t de- 
cided that a purchase under $50.00 is 
for the manager to negotiate, while 
one for $50.01 must be awarded by 
contract by the council. This type of 
distinction becomes absurd when it is 
drawn at $50 in a large city and $1,000 
in a small community. 

Administrative decisions in a large 
city become subjects of publie policy 
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in a small one. The mere number or 
volume of decisions to be made may 
induce a weary council to adopt a for- 
mula for turning the work into the 
field of administration. Should the 
dividing line be based on importance 
by shifting the unimportant subjects 
to the manager, while the council re- 
tains those which seem important? 
The extension of a sewer costing $500 
or the purchase of a fire -ruck for 
$8,000 appears to involve decisions 
which are monumental matters of pol- 
icy to councilmen who are accus- 
tomed to the scale of business typified 
by the sale of lettuce at ten cents a 
head in the corner grocery store. Yet 
contracts of these proportiors become 
routine in a large city. 

According to most charters, the 
manager is instructed to advise the 
council upon matters for th2 best in- 
terests of the city. He is also in- 
structed to formulate the budget and 
to do many things which have a bear- 
ing upon policy. The manager can- 
not help influencing policy. In fact, 
such influence might almost be said 
to be a specific requiremen: of most 
charters. While the manager is 
forced to think about the larger af- 
fairs of the city, the council is forced 
to think of many small matters, as it 
considers the details on which law re- 
quires it to pass. Even though it may 
do this work in a somewhat perfunc- 
tory manner, it tends to oper up many 
questions of an administrative charac- 
ter, with the natural result that the 
council is inclined to dip into matters 
which properly should be left to the 
manager and his staff. If grievances 
are to be kept at a minimum, both 
council and manager must recognize 
the fact.that legal and charter provi- 
sions frequently make it mmpossible 
to divide their work as the broad dis- 
tinction between policy anc adminis- 
tration would require. 


Tue Crrizenx Farms to Draw 
TRE LINE 


According to the ideals of purists, 
councilmen should be sensitive and 
city employees insensitive to the de- 
mands from citizens for certain kinds 
and levels of services. Yet an un- 
sympathetic administrative organiza- 
tion may engender latent animosi- 
ties which are likely to erupt at 
election time to the embarrassment of 
the councilmen if the organization is 
merely an efficient machine, heedless 
of the needs and feelings of private 
citizens, or unresponsive to demands 
for change even though they come 
from the people through the proper 
channel of the council. 

If this occurs, the manager is almost 
inevitably a public issue. A rigid gov- 
ernment strait-jacketed by an iron- 
clad division of policy from adminis- 
tration according to some set formula 
may be so inflexible as to make an 
enemy out of a citizen who sincerely 
thinks that the streets on his side of 
the railroad track have been wrongly 
neglected, even though he is told that 
no changes can be made in the budget 
—-a budget adopted by his own repre- 
sentatives. 

It is not likely that the originators 
of the council-manager plan intended 
to banish the responsive representa- 
tive and to introduce the adamant ad- 
ministrator; but the political theory of 
those who have introduced and sup- 
ported the council-manager plan in 
some cities has had a considerable ef- 
fect on the council-manager relation- 
ship. The beliefs that municipal gov- 
ernment should be administered and 
appraised by the standards that apply 
to private business; that efficiency and 
economy are its primary objectives; 
and that the relative powers and 
functions of the manager and the 
council should be those of a general 
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manager and a board of directors of 
a large business corporation — these 
ideas have had profound influence in. 
many cities and have been reflected in 
the type and the activity of the coun- 
cil members. Their effect upon the 
attitudes of various types of citizens 
must be taken into consideration in 
appraising the centralization of the ad- 
ministration, and the relative spheres 
of influence of the council and the 
manager. 

A revolt against these ideas, and the 
establishment of another type of re- 
lationship in which older political mo- 
tives have greater weight, has occurred 
In some cities. What effect does such 
a revolt have (1) on the centralization 
of administration under the manager, 
(2) on the manager’s influence over 
matters of policy, and (3) on the 
council’s assumption of control over 
administrative details? These ques- 
tions need careful consideration in 
appraising any city’s success and sta- 
bility under the council-manager 
plan. 


Tos CHARTER CONFUSES THE LINE 


Another reason for the existence of 
friction between the council and the 
manager is the inconsistency of many 
charters in assigning the same power 
and duties to each. To the council is 
given the duty and the responsibility 
of carrying out the provisions of the 
charter. In it is lodged the powers of 
the city, which oftentimes are set forth 
in detail. Yet further on the charter 
states, “the manager shall enforce the 
laws, shall supervise the departments, 
shall hire the employees, shall purchase 
supplies,” and so forth. No statement 
of the principle of separating policy 
from administrative detail is in the 
charter; it is perhaps left to the city at- 
torney to interpret the charter provi- 
sions and decide which of a long list of 
powers and duties are to be exercised 


by the council, and which by the 
manager. 

A further complication is usually 
found in the fact that it is mandatory 
for the chief of police to enforce the 
laws and to keep the peace. Who in 
actual practice is responsible when the 
clergy ask the council to enforce the 
laws but are turned away with the re- 
ply that it has no power over the chief 
of police, as he is appointed by the 
manager? The ministerial association 
may turn to the manager, only to be 
told mildly and cautiously that the 
council determines the man power and 
the vigor with which the laws are en- 
forced. Up and down petitioners are 
shuttled as the council defends itself 
by a legal interpretation of the charter 
while placing the manager and the 
police chief in vulnerable positions, as 
they must defend their councilmanic 
employers and thus are bound to bear 
the brunt of the attack. 


CONCLUSION 


Any appraisal of council-manager 
government would be lacking if only 
the services—bhealth, fire protection, 
refuse collection, and the like—were 
evaluated by the present-day measur- 
ing devices. A much broader ap- 
proach is needed to Judge relationships 
which are not found in any other form 
of government. For the first time in 
American history the council-manager 
plan provides for an appointive ex- 
ecutive in charge of the entire munici- 
pal organization, under a representa- 
tive body the members of which have 
no individual administrative power. 

To what extent has this ideal been 
achieved in the cities having the plan? 
That is, how far have centralization 
and the separation of functions actu- 
ally gone? Since the degree of cen- 
tralization depends upon the character 
of relationships between the council 
and the manager, what does the ex- 
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perience in dividing policy and ad- 
ministration show? Does tie man- 
ager depend on charter provisions for 
protection from councilmanic inter- 
ference with administrative detail? 
Has the attempt to follow the parallel 
of the business corporation had a 
stabilizing, or a disrupting influence? 
Is the division of labor between the 


council and the manager largely de- 
termined by common consent? 
Whatever may be the practice, this’ 
relationship between the council and 
the manager is the critical area for 
study in an appraisal of the council- 
manager plan of government. It pre- 
sents most difficult questions, and may 
provide most significant answers. 
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Kansas City: Where the Manager Plan Has Failed 


By WALTER MATSCHECK 


ANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, 
should be a well-governed city, 
for included in its charter and m the 
applicable laws of the State are most 
of those provisions which have gener- 
ally been considered basic to efficient 
city management. Among these ad- 
vantages are: home rule over local af- 
fairs to an extent equaled in few cities; 
a council-manager charter of its own 
drafting and adoption and subject to 
amendment only by vote of its own 
citizenship; a nonpartisan ballot for 
election of the city council; a council 
of only nine members, a majority of 
whom are elected at large; charter 
provision for the merit system and 
other personnel standards; few re- 
strictions on finance other than maxi- 
mum limits on debt and on operating 
tax rates; satisfactory provisions for 
budget procedures; initiative, referen- 
dum, and recall fairly easy to invoke; 
only three local governments——city, 
county, schools—overlapping the 
same areas. 

Unfortunately the experience of 
years in Kansas City and elsewhere 
has shown that these things alone do 
not provide good government and sat- 
isfactory service, even though the sim- 
plification of structure and the provi- 
sions regarding election of the council 
‘have placed a quick and thorough 
means for correction of existing evils 
in the hands of the voters whenever 
they want to exercise their power. 

Combined with these advantages of 
law and charter the city,has others, 
such as a homogeneous population, a 
very small proportion of people of for- 
eign birth or whose parents were born 
in other countries, and less than 10 per 
cent of Negroes. This is not men- 
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tioned because the foreign-born and 
Negroes are in any sense less desirable 
citizens, but only because a large per- 
centage in the population is often 
given as an excuse for bad govern- 
ment. The city is relatively young 
and without the traditions which in 
some places interfere with the adop- 
tion of modern methods or new ideas. 
It has a relatively high percentage of 
single-family, owner-occupied resi- 
dences, a fairly stable population, and 
diversified industry, and has had a 
steady, but in recent years not spec- 
tacular,. growth. 

One advantage the city does not 
possess is a university strong enough 
to exercise an influence over govern- 
mental affairs. While one was 
founded. a few years ago, it is still too 
weak and struggling to affect the pro- 
cedures and operations of the local 
governments or to condition the think- 
ing of the people so as to change their 
attitudes toward local public affairs. 

Despite the many favorable factors, 
Kansas City has had a nearly contin- 
uous record of inefficient government, 
amounting almost to a tradition which. 
the people seem loath to break. Ma- 
chine domination which extends back 
for many years has been so strength- 
ened in the past decade under the 
council-manager charter that its 
power has so far proved invincible. 


CHARTER HISTORY 


The people of Kansas City have al- 
ways had great faith in cure by law. 
Previous to the adoption of the pres- 
ent charter in 1925 there had scarcely 
been a year in the preceding thirty- 
five when a new charter or a charter 
amendment had not been discussed, 
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drafted, or voted upon. The first 
home-rule charter, adopted _n 1889, 
apparently proved unsatisfactory, for 
after considerable amendment and 
much agitation a second one received 
a favorable vote and became :ffective 
in 1908. This was not long popular, 
and several amendments were adopted 
without seriously affecting the at- 
tempts to get something different. 
In 1916 the city-manager idea first 
took hold in the city, and from that 
date until 1925 there was such a con- 
tinuous charter campaign that seven 
elections involving some form of char- 
ter change were held. A _ constitu- 
tional amendment extending the 
home-rule powers was submitted 
twice, once by initiative, end was 
adopted the second time. Several of- 
ficial and unofficial commissions 
drafted charters, and three of these 
were submitted to the people. in 1916, 
1921, and 1925, respectively. 

In all this period there wes an ac- 
tive group of citizens promcting the 
manager idea, who did their work so 
well that when the charter of 1925 
came to a vote it had no crganized 
opposition and was adopted by a ma- 
jority of 444 to 1. And thea, unfor- 
tunately, too many of the friends of 
good government thought their job 
done; the charter was law, and effec- 
tive administration was bourd to fol- 
low. At least, it was not pcssible to 
organize a group of sufficient strength 
to follow through and nominate a non- 
partisan citizens’ ticket for the coun- 
cil. So the Democratic organization 
took over control. 

This machine had been out of power 
during the preceding two years, hav- 
ing been defeated in 1924 by an “anti- 
boss” Republican group, This was 
not a serious setback to ths Demo- 
crats, since they had won six of the 
nine elections under the 1905 charter, 
but they naturally desired to take 


over again, and welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to put up a Democratic ticket 
when the Republicans led the way. 
The charter provided for a nonparti- 
san ballot, but since no independent 
group was in the field, the election 
was purely one of Republicans against 
Democrats. The Democratic organi- 
gation elected five councilmen, a ma- 
jority of the council of nine, and fpl- 
lowed this up by electing all nine in 
1930, seven in 1934, and eight in 1938. 
Thus there has been continuous Dem- 
ocratic control since the charter took 
effect in 1926. 


Ponice AND ELECTIONS 


Two important factors in deciding 
elections in Kansas City have been 
the election board and the police de- 
partment. Elections are governed by 
state law, which provides for a bi- 
partisan board of four members ap- 
pointed by the governor. ‘The boards 
have generally been weak and parti- - 
san. They have permitted fraud to 
operate almost unchecked for many 
years. All the known methods of il- 
legal registration and voting have 
been practiced continuously. 

This inefficiency is not chargeable 
to the Democratic State organization 
more than to the Republican, since 
from 1920 the governors have been 
Republican most of the time. How- 
ever, the dominance and the greater 
strength of the Democratic organiza- 
tion in recent years have permitted it, 
to, take advantage of the situation 
and become the principal offender. 

The illegal vote was estimated in 
the 1934 city election at from 30,000 
to 50,000. The total registration was 
over 250,000 in a population of 400,- 
000; in some wards registrations 
equaled the population over twenty- 
one years of age, and numerous pre- 
cincts counted more votes than they 
had registered voters. 
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The police department was State- 
controlled until 1929, when a decision 
of the State supreme court held the 
law under which it was operated un- 
constitutional. This law provided for 
a board of police commissioners con- 
sisting of two members appointed by 
the governor, and the mayor of the 
city ex officio. Frequently the two 
members appointed by the governor 
were of a different party from that of 
the mayor, and since the department 
was generally (there were exceptions) 
operated with due regard to political 
influence, there was at such times con- 
flict between the department and the 
city administration. As a result, the 
police were always an issue and usu- 
ally took an active part in the election 
campaigns and on election day to help 
their party win. Since 1929 the de- 
partment has been under the same 
control as other city departments and 
has been on the side of the administra- 
tion. 

Police and election departments 
have been, therefore, generally politi- 
cal. Moreover, the election machin- 
ery itself has been set up to regulate 
contests between Republicans and 
Democrats, and independent groups 
have not been recognized and have 
had no representation in the polling 
places or in any other manner. They 
have thus been handicapped in any 
efforts to secure honest registrations, 
elections, or counts. The police have 
been generally hostile to such groups. 
In spite of this, it may be wondered if 
the governmental history of Kansas 
City m the past twelve years might 
not have been different if an inde- 
pendent ticket had been nominated 
and a strong campaign for*its election 
conducted at the first council election 
under the new charter in 1925. 

When the Democratic organization 
took possession, it immediately an- 
nounced that the people had indicated 


their faith in it and had given it the 
responsibility of the government, and 
that the -administration, therefore, 
would be a Democratic administra- 
tion. Whether the results would have 
been different had the Republicans 
won is open to question. There is 
some ground for believing that a some- 
what less political attitude would have 
been taken, at least for a time, since 
the Republican ticket was a reform, 
“anti-boss” group pledged to elimina- 
tion of boss control. However, it is 
certainly true that a large part of the 
voters did not, and do not, believe that 
Republicans were any better than 
Democrats, and as long as the contest 
was between the two, they followed 
the party label. 


Tue MANAGER 


However that may be, the adminis- 
tration started out as a partisan mat- 
ter and has remained such to the pres- 
ent time. As city manager, the coun- 
cil selected a real estate operator who 
had been active in politics but whose 
experience in administration, public 
or private, consisted of one two-year 
term as county judge, or county com- 
missioner. 

In any discussion of the adminis- 
tration of the Kansas City govern- 
ment the manager must come first, 
because he is the actual head of the 
government, superior m fact, if not in 
law, to the council. He is a forceful, 
pugnacious, and determined man who 
fears not to carry out his ideas and 
plans regardless of who opposes him. 
Opposition, in fact, even in unimpor- 
tant matters, antagonizes him, and he 
is ruthless in his treatment of anyone 
who dares to disagree. He works in 
close harmony with the Democratic 
boss, and his first interest is in the 
maintenance and strengthening of the 
Democratic organization; or if it be 
said that his first interest is good city 
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service, he believes that the best way 


to secure such service is through the- 


organization. He is the -dictator of 
the council, of the administrative or- 
ganization, and of much of the city’s 
private civic activity as well. The 
council is principally a rubber stamp 
to approve his decisions and make ef- 
fective his plans. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIVITIES 


Space will not permit thorough con- 
sideration of administrative work dur- 
ing the twelve years of the manager’s 
service. A summary review of the 
various city departments and activi- 
ties will have to suffice to give a gen- 
eral picture of its effectiveness. 


Personnel: The charter provides a 
complete personnel system, Including 
selection and promotion on che basis 
of merit, but its provisions on these 
points have been ignored. All ap- 
pointments are partisan, aad other 
than political qualifications are sec- 
ondary m most instances. Employ- 
ees must perform political services and 
contribute to party funds eccording 
to definite schedules. Salary scales 
are generally low and are reduced by 
yearly cuts. There is some overload- 
ing of pay rolls, though this is held 
down by revenue hmitations. There 
is no retirement system except an in- 
adequate and financially unsound one 
for firemen. 


_ Finance: Every year..has shown a 
paper operating balance, which has 
been obtained by various methods in- 
cluding transfers-of funds in violation 
of the charter, ignoring of compulsory 
appropriation requirements, payment 
of operating deficit bonds (chiefly for 
inherited deficits) from sinking fund 
levies, and the imposition o? “volun- 
tary” salary reductions whick. employ- 
ees are annually compelled to accept. 
Other factors have helped, such as the 


fact that property assessments have 
been held at prosperity levels, and the 
avoidance of any appropriations for 
direct relief from city funds. Sinking 
funds for term bonds have been re- 
duced practically to zero, although 
$13,000,000 of such bonds fall due by 
1942. The bonded debt has almost 
doubled in the past six or seven years, 
practically all the new bonds being of 
the forty-year annuity serial type re- 
gardless of the purpose for which they 
were issued or the life of the improve- 
ment for which they paid. Tax rates 
for debt are one-third of the city total, 
and further increases are in sight. 
Special assessments have been virtu- 
ally eliminated. Purchasing is, of 
course, on a purely political basis. 


City planning: A city plan commis- 
sion exists, but it 1s ineffective and al- 
most inactive. The city manager 
does the planning, such as it is. 


Parks: Under the old charter, parks 
and boulevards were under the con- 
trol of a semi-independent board 
which did a fairly good job and was 
popular. Because of this the new 
charter continued the board plan, pro- 
viding for appointment of the mem- 
bers by the mayor but reducing their 
powers. The operation of the board 
has since become as political as the 
rest of the government, and the stand- 
ards of its service have greatly deteri- 
orated. In practice, it is dominated 
by the manager. 


Health: There has been a decided 
improvement in the direction, the 
operation, and the financing of gen- 
eral health activities. A more com- 
plete and modern program has been 
put into effect than in former years, 
although it is still far from meet- 
ing acceptable standards. Hospitals, 
which are operated by the health de- 
partment, have been greatly im- 
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proved, particularly in physical facili- 
ties, although operating standards 
leave much to be desired. 


Welfare: Public welfare probably 
ranks lowest of all the city’s activities 
in comparison with that of other cities. 
The department consists principally 
of a division to operate the municipal 
farm and women’s reformatory for 
city prisoners, a small legal aid bureau, 
a social service bureau almost without 
staff, and a recreation bureau scarcely 
worthy of the name. It is almost 
wholly without staff trained m pub- 
lic welfare. 


Police: The force is politically se- 
lected and underpaid, but there has 
been some improvement in technique 
and considerable in equipment. The 
city is wide open and subject to all 
the problems which always accom- 
pany political police departments. 
There is no police retirement plan. 


Fire: Although the department is 
undermanned and the force under- 
paid, there has been a great reduc- 
tion in fire losses compared with the 
years under the old charter. There 
have been major improvements in 
training and equipment. 


Water: A new supply plant has been 
completed and the distribution sys- 
tem greatly extended and improved. 
The bonds which were sold to pay for 
the improvements will be retired by 
taxation. The water supply is safe 
and dependable. The department is 
rather expensively operated, in part 
because of the practice of loading it 
with political workers who have to be 
cared for. 


Public works and improvements: As 
is to be expected in an administration 
lacking in social vision, the best show- 
ing is made in physical improvements. 
An extensive ten-year improvement 
program involving the issuance of 


$32,000,000 in bonds is under way. 


Already completed are a $7,000,000 


auditorium, a $5,000,000 city hall, ex- 
tensive park improvements, traffic 
ways, hospitals, bridges and viaducts, 
sewers, airport buildings, and exten- 
sions, a wharf, flood-control projects, 
and others. There has been consid- 
erable discussion as to handling of the 
bond funds and the details of some 
of the improvements, and some scan- 
dal in connection with certain expen- 
ditures. The city manager has made 
some good deals, especially in the ac- 
quisition of sites and rights-of-way. 
In the operations of the public works 
department, there has been a decided 
betterment in street cleaning, repair, 
and construction. Garbage removal, 
which is done by contract, is satisfac- 
tory but very expensive. 


This hasty review can touch but a 
few points. It must overlook many 
instances of improved service as well 
as much that has been unsatisfactory. 
On the whole, city services are no 
worse, and in some instances are much 
better, than they were under the old 
charter. But, also on the whole, they 
are unsatisfactory. 


CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 


Independent citizen participation 
in government has gradually been 
growing less in amount and has largely 
disappeared as an effective force. Ac- 
tivity by individual citizens or civic 
agencies usually thrives only when 
there is evidence that their work has 
some result either because officials are 
willing to accept suggestions and will 
cooperate in making them effective or 
because they can so influence public 
opinion that officials will respond with 
a desired action. 

In Kansas City there is neither co- 
operation nor fear of public opinion on 
the part of officials. The city man- 
ager distrusts and dislikes all inde- 
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pendent civic agencies, that is, organi- 
zations which exercise the right of 
independent consideration amd judg- 
ment on civic affairs. He cannot work 
with those who disagree with him at 
any time, and is quick to show his dis- 
pleasure. Individuals and crganiza- 
tions have felt the results. Activity 
in affairs of city government has there- 
fore almost vanished from most civic 
agencies. 

Organizations of the business type 
have entirely eliminated any possibil- 
ity of criticism of the city administra- 
tion or disagreement with the manager. 
They ‘frequently undertake work 
which affects city government, but 
only such as is in line with the desires 
or policies of the administration. The 
business men who make up these or- 
ganizations are to a very great extent 
silenced either through fear cf repris- 
als or because of some politica! or busi- 
ness interest in the machine. 

Most other civic organizations have 
little effect. Some, such as tle Safety 
Council and the Health Conservation 
Association, attempt to work with sin- 
gle departments of the city and per- 
suade them to take a few slow and un- 
certain advance steps. Thz2ir rela- 
tions with the city manager are al- 
ways precarious. Others, such as the 
Civic Research Institute, have lost 
most of their ability to secure direct 
results in improved procedures, the In- 
stitute having become, as fa: as city 
affairs are concerned, chiefly an organ- 
ization for dispensing corre2t infor- 
mation about city operations. Still 
others never had a very vigorous or 
vital program, and have wilted away 
under official indifference or displeas- 
ure. 

Before each quadrennial election an 
organization is formed to present an 
independent ticket to the voters. 
This is a difficult task, for leaders are 
hard to find, financial support is weak, 


no ward and precinct organization ex- 
ists, and enthusiasm and energy have 
to be generated. Four years ago the 
Republican party organization, such 
as it was, joined the new group, and 
in 1938 the Independent Voters’ 
League joined with Republicans and 
independent Democrats. That they 
were unable to do effective battle 
against a thoroughly organized, 
manned, and financed Democratic ma- 
chine, the results of the election 
showed. In their favor was a new 
election board of ability and indepen- 
dence pledged to clean out fraud, a 
new permanent-registration law, and a 
series of prosecutions in the Federal 
district court of election law violators 
at the 1936 general election which has 
already resulted in nearly 200 indict- 
ments and 50 convictions. The coali- 
tion group secured but one council 
seat, as against two in the preceding 
election. 

The effects of governmental failure 
in Kansas City are not measurable in 
exact terms. They include, in addi- 
tion to the cost of poor service, such 
things as deterioration in civic morale, 
low standards of civic morality, and 
an apathetic and discouraged citizen- 
ship. From the standpoint of indus- 
trial development, investment, and 
business progress in general, the cost 
has been tremendous. The nation- 
wide reputation which the city gov- 
ernment has received has advertised 
it in a way that no chamber-of-com- 
merce publicity can overcome. Some 
cities have learned: that the greatest 
handicap a city can have is an ineffi- 
cient, shortsighted, politically domi- 
nated, unintelligent city government. 
Kansas Cit will some day discover 
this. 


SuMMARY 


In summary, the charges against 
the administration of the city gov- 
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ernment in Kansas City are that it has 
stifled citizen interest; has used its 
power to limit freedom of speech and 
action in opposition to administration 
policy; has built a political machine by 
use of patronage, spoils, and privi- 
leges; has given inadequate and ineffi- 
cient service; has wasted public 
money; has interfered with the free 
expression of the popular will at the 
polls; and has been an enemy of de- 
mocracy at a time when democracy 
is on trial throughout the world. 
Furthermore, it has failed to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities offered 


by charter and law to render superior 
service; has no conception of the 
broader aspects of city government 
and its place in the social structure; 
has failed to plan intelligently for. the 
social, financial, physical, and indus- 
trial future of the city; has not under- 
stood or attempted to meet the prob- 
lems of welfare and crime in their 
various aspects; has generally con- 
ceived of city government, its func- 
tions, procedures, and activities, as 
though the changes in social and eco- 
nomic life of the past twenty-five years 
had not occurred. 


Walter Matscheck is a member of the staff of the 
Committee on Social Security of the Social Science 
Research Council, Washington, D. C. He is at 
present engaged on a study of the administration of 
unemployment compensation in the United States. 
For a number of years prior to 1986 he was director 
of the Civic Research Institute of Kansas City. He 
is author of numerous pamphlets, articles, and re- 
ports on public administration. 


Dallas Makes the Manager Plan Work 


‘By Roscor C. MARTIN 


N JANUARY and February of 
1927, a series of articles assessing 
and appraising the governmeat of the 
city of Dallas appeared in Te Dallas 
News. Employing the Munro cri- 
teria for measuring the efficiency of a 
city’s government, the autho> made a 
thorough study of municipal organi- 
zation and operation, concluding that, 
judged by the Munro standards, the 
commission government of Dallas was 
only 56 per cent efficient. 

The series evoked unprecedented 
interest. Other newspapers joined in 
the discussion, and luncheon club and 
civic group speakers address2d them- 
selves to civic problems as never be- 
fore. The News, perceiving that its 
idea had taken hold, proceeled with 
investigations which led it shortly to 
advocate the manager plan as the best 
solution of the problem of indifferent 
city government. Every otner daily 
newspaper lined up with the News, 
and soon a Citizens’ Charter Associa- 
tion, dedicated to the cause of a new 
municipal charter and the manager 
plan, came into being. 


ApopTion oF TEE MANAGER 
CHARTER 


The almost universal criticism of 
the existing government and the ac- 
companying campaign in bekalf of the 
manager plan had their first practical 
effect when, in the municipal cam- 
paign of 1927, several groups of candi- 
dates for the commission pledged 
themselves to submit the matter to 
the people. It is not necessary to de- 
tail the story of how for one reason or 
another these pledges were not carried 
out; of how a charter commission ap- 
pointed by the mayor founc its work 


nullified when the city attorney’s de- 
partment ruled that it had not been 
legally named; of how the charter 
commission then redrafted the pro- 
posed charter as a series of amend- 
ments to the existing charter; or of 
how the Citizens’ Charter Association 
finally forced action on the amend- 
ments by initiative petition. 

It is sufficient for present purposes 
to note that an unwilling mayor finally 
was forced to present the question of 
manager government to the people at 
an election set for October 10, 1930. 
The question was contained in a series 
of thirty-nine proposed amendments 
to the existing charter. A short but 
very active campaign was waged by 
the charter advocates. With “Vote 
‘Yes’ Thirty-Nine Times” as its slo- 
gan, the Charter Association and its 
supporters carried the fight to every 
section of the city. To such purpose 
was the contest waged that the voters 
registered a majority of more than two 
to one for the charter.? 

While the manager charter was 
adopted as a series of amendments to 
the old charter, it was virtually a new 
document. Chief powers were lodged 
in a council of nine members, six to 
represent as many districts and three 
the city at large, who were to be 
elected by all voters without reference 
to residence. ‘The councilmen were to 
serve for two years; the terms of the 
nine were to be identical. The mem- 
bers were to receive $20 for each week- 
ly meeting, but were not to be paid 
more than $1,040 in any year. As to 
administration, of sufficient interest to 

*Qouis P. Head, “Dallas Joins Ranks of 


Manager Cities,” National Municipal Review, 
Vol. XIX (Dec. 1930), pp. 806-9. 
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warrant mention were the require- 
ments that the city make all purchases 
through a central office, that it operate 
under an executive budget, and that a 
merit system be installed with all em- 
ployees blanketed in. Other provi- 
sions in general were such as are nor- 
mally found in a manager charter. 
The charter became effective when, on 
May 1, 1931, the newly elected council 
assumed office. 


SEVEN YEARS OF MANAGER GOVERN- 
MENT: FINANCE AND PERSONNEL 


At the time of writing (March 1, 
1938) manager government had been 
in operation in Dallas almost seven 
years. It will prove profitable to 
sketch some of the highlights of the 
city’s experience under the manager 
plan during that period.” 

One of the principal criticisms lev- 
eled at the old administration grew 
from an overdraft, which increased at 
a rapid rate during the last several 
years of commission government. By 
October 1, 1931, this overdraft had 
reached the alarming figure of $2,500,- 
000. The city signalized the first 
fiscal year of manager government by 
reducing the overdraft more than 
$400,000. In the second year the re- 
mainder was refunded, and since that 
time the city not only has avoided all 
overdrafts but has ended each year 
with a cash surplus. 

The new administration met the 
need for economy by reducing expend- 


? Since 1931, two general reports summarizing 
the activities of the city of Dallas have been 
issued.’ The first of these, called Progress, An 
Official Report of Municipal Achievement in 
Dallas, covers the period May 1, 1931 to Septem- 
ber 30, 1934. The second, the edanual Report 
of the City of Dallas, 1936, deals with the two 
years beginning October 1, 1934 and ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1936, though it emphasizes the year 
1935-36. Both are excellent reports, and they 
provide the bases for many of the statements 
made in this section and the one following. 


itures approximately $1,000,000 its 
first year; by cutting the salaries of 
municipal employees from 5 to 20 per 
cent its second year; and by lowering 
the assessed valuation of real property 
15 per cent its third year. At the 
same time, a complete property re- 
valuation was ordered, and this proj- 
ect, finished in 1935, gave Dallas the 
most equitable valuation it had 
known. 

A summary of the city’s tax history 
under manager government may be 
read from Table 1. Table 2 presents 
comparative tax figures for the four 
Texas cities of more than 150,000 
population. It shows Dallas to be 
low among the four, both on the basis 
of the city tax rate alone and of the 
total rate for city, school, county, and 
state. Of further interest is the fact 
that in 1936 only two of the sixteen 
(reporting) cities in the United States 
between 250,000 and 350,000 popula- 
tion had a lower combined city and 
school (adjusted) rate than Dallas? 

Throughout the depression, tax col- 


lections held up reasonably well. 


Thus, while taxes delinquent on the 
current levy increased from 11.6 per 
cent in 1930 to 16.1 per cent in 1933, 
they fell to 9.8 per cent in 19386. By 
comparison, current tax delinquency 
in 1933 reached 22.3 per cent in 
Houston, 35.8 per cent in San An- 
tonio, and 28.2 per cent in Fort 
Worth. 

When it is remembered that the 
first manager of Dallas is recognized 
as one of the ablest public budget men 
in the whole country, it will be under- 
stood why that city has enjoyed an 
eminently satisfactory budget experi- 
ence since 1931. The system installed 
in that year, if adhered to, makes it 
impossible for the department: heads 


? Rosina Mohaupt, “Comparative Tax Rates 
of 259 Cities, 1936,” National Municipal Review, 
Vol. XXV (Dec. 1936), pp. 722-85. 
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to overspend their allowances; on the 
contrary, It encourages underspend- 
ing of the appropriations, and the nor- 
mal story has been one of a eonsider- 
able saving each year from the 
amounts appropriated. 

The purchasing office set Lp under 
charter requirement is economically 
and effectively administered. In 
1932 the office cost was 1.1 per cent of 
the amount of all purchase orders, and 
in 1936 it was 1.2 per cent. Emerg- 


* Adapted from C. E. Rightor’s and Rosina 
Mohaupt’s Comparative Tax Rates tables in 
the National Municipal Review for the years 
indicated. 

5 Adapted from Rosina Mohaupt, “Compara- 
tive Tax Rates of 279 Cities, 1937,° National 
Municipal Review, Vol. XXVI (Dec. 1937), 
pp. 585-99. Certain qualifying factors are 
ignored. 

€ In 1931 the purchasing offices of New York 
cities were found to average 1.42 per cent in cost. 
Joel Gordon, Purchasing Methods of New York 
State Municipalities (Albany, 1931), p. 19. In 
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TABLE 1-~Tax Rare History or Darras, Texas, 1931-37 4 
Tax rate per $1,000 of assessed valuation (Estimated 
Per cent on uniform 100 per cent legal Eat 
Year ree basis of assessment assessed | Adjusted 

: Valuation value to rate 

Peers > legal basis 

Realty dtv City | School | County| State | Total (Per cent) 
1981 odbc $288,800,000 72 28 $15.10 | $9.20 | $9.00 | $7.40 {$40.70 41 $16.69 
1932. 6A wads 284,053,075 75 25 15.20 9.10 8.10 6.90 | 39.30 § 19.65 
19338........ 284,053,075 75 25 15.20 9.10 8.16 6.90 | 39.30 45 17.69 
1984........ 243 868,050 74 26 14.91 9.89 | 7.90 | 7.70 | 39.90 45 17.98 
1985......., 243,703,900 75 25 14.92 9.38 7.60 7.70 | 39.80 45 17.82 
1936....... 267,169,100 75 25 15.42 | 9.18 | 7.60 6.20 | 38.40 52 19.97 
TOBY 2.8 sae ak 270,533,550 73 27 15.52 | 9.08 | 7.50 6.20 | 38.30 52 19.92 

TABLE 2—Comparativoe Tax Rares ror Four Texas Crrres ror 19375 
Tax rate per $1,000 of assessed valuation . 
Per cent on uniform 100 per cent legal ee 
City Assessed basis of assessment assessed | Adjusted 
~ Valuation value to rate 
Shee legal basi 

Realty Pe: ang City | School | County; State | Total (Per cant) 
Dallas...... . 1$270,633,650 73 27 $15.52 | $9.08 | $7.50 | $6.20 ($38.30 52 $19.92 
Ft. Worth....] 162,380,793 78 22 21.10 | 11.00 9.00 6.20 | 47.380 55 26.02 
Houston..... 287,000,000 85 15 20.00 | 12.00 | 10.20 | 4.90 | 47.10 50 23.05 
San Antonio. .| 208,753,680 78 22 14.50 | 10.00 6.70 6.20 | 37.46 63 23.56 


ency purchases are kept to a very low 
minimum. Since 1931 the difference 
between all bids accepted and the 
next lowest bids, which may be taken 
to represent the savings effected by 
the purchasing office, ordinarily has 
run between $20,000 and $40,000 per 
year. 

The city auditor is appointed by 
the council on nomination of the 
banks which are members of the 
Dallas Clearing House Association. 
His principal duties are to examine 
and certify for approval all accounts, 
bills, and claims against the city; to 
check all proposed expenditures 
against the proper appropriation and 
disallow any which may be excessive; 
and to keep the city’s financial rec- 
ords. This official is, then, a comp- 


1935 the Cincinnati purchasing office cost 1.1 per 


cent. Municipal Activities of the City of Cin- 
cinnati, 1985, pp. 18-19. - 
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troller rather than an auditor; but 
whatever his title, he performs impor- 
tant functions and, by common agree- 
ment, performs them well. Whether 
his office is properly set up is another 
question. 

Dallas has never been prone to 


skimp on long-term expenditures. ° 


On the contrary, the city has pursued 
a policy of debt incurrence which, par- 
ticularly since plans for debt servicing 
were not rigidly adhered to in the early 
years, has involved it in heavy bond 
interest and sinking fund payments.’ 
In 1934 less than 38 per cent of the 
city’s tax dollar went to debt service, 
while almost 31 per cent went to the 
general fund; in 1936 debt service re- 
quirements had grown to 45 per cent, 
and the amount available to the gen- 
eral fund had fallen to less than 19 
per cent. The implications of this 
trend cannot be examined here. It is 
worthy of note, however, that the 
bonds of the City of Dallas are now 
and since 1931 have been considered 
first-class investments by bond buy- 
ers. 

In pursuance of the charter require- 
ment of a merit system, two agencies 
were created. The first of these, the 
civil service board, operates through 
a secretary and chief examiner, whose 
principal tasks have to do with re- 
cruiting, testmg, and rating city em- 
ployees. The second, the personnel 
director, who is also assistant director 
of finance, maintains records, certifies 
pay rolls, enforces rules and regula- 
tions, and performs other personnel 
duties appropriate to his office. Asan 
interesting ‘sidelight, within six months 
after the office of personnel director 
began operation, the cost fo the city of 
time lost by illness or injury of its 
employees dropped over 30 per cent. 


7“Tallas Decides that Excessive ‘Economy’ is 
Extravagance,” The American City, Vol, XLIX 
(Aug. 1934), p. 61. 


SEVEN YEARS OF MANAGER 
GOVERNMENT: SERVICES 


These achievements in the fields of 
finance and personnel are, of course, 
without real significance unless the 
city performs satisfactorily the func- 
tions for which government exists. 
Here again the records speak for them- 
selves. In public works the city has 
been active, particularly since 1934, 
in renovating its street lighting sys- 
tem, in paving streets, in constructing 
underpasses and overpasses, in build- 
ing and enlarging sanitary and storm 
sewer facilities, in erecting new build- 
ings, in improving the municipal air- 
port, and in extending its garbage 
collection service. The municipally 
owned water system, suffering from an 
overdraft approaching $450,000 in 
1930, has been put on a self-support- 
ing basis and has been improved until 
the city’s water supply enjoys the 
highest rating given by the United 
States Public Health Service. Mean- 
while, the supervisor of public utilities 
has been able to obtain for the people 
of Dallas more satisfactory service, in 
several instances at reduced rates, on 
the part of the transportation, tele- 
phone, electric, and gas companies. 

The police department shows the 
effects of higher morale and improved 
organization in many directions. The 
force has been increased almost 20 per 
cent in the last three years; obsolete 
equipment has been replaced by new 
and modern equipment; and the entire 
department gives every appearance of 
being an intelligent and vigorous or- 
ganization. It owes no small debt for 
its development to the 1,500 parking 
meters, whose yield, running to more 
than $145,000 in 1936, is devoted to 

® Dallas was the official headquarters city for 
the Texas Centennial Exposition of 1936, and 
many public works projects were launched either 


in connection with or as a result of the Exposi- 
tion. 
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traffic control. On the cor>doration 
court side, jail and traffic dockets have 
been divided and the court room has 
been renovated and redecorated. 

The fire department has registered 
similar important gains, which are re- 
fiected in improved fire loss figures. 
It is worthy of note that Dallas, in the 
face of prophecies of dire consequences 
from some quarters, has built and re- 
built several pieces of fire-fightmng 
equipment in its own shops. 

In the realm of public welfare, a 
city-county Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance deals with the relief problem, 
while a Legal Aid Bureau works on 
the social problems arising from 
divorce and wife and child d2sertion. 

In health, the city has received hon- 
orable mention in a national health 
conservation contest for the fourth 
consecutive year. Its milk sudply has 
also won for it an honor rating by the 
United States Public Health Service 
for the fourth straight year. 

In its field, the Dallas Public Li- 
brary has set a high standarc of per- 
formance, leading the libraries of the 
four largest cities of Texas in per 
capita book circulation in 1936—and 
at the lowest unit cost. 

It is evident, therefore, that the 
manager government of Dallas has not 
sacrificed service to economy; for if on 
the one hand government costs have 
been reduced, on the other new duties 
have been assumed; and tkere has 
been a marked improvement in munic- 
ipal performance since the adcption of 
the manager charter. 


SEVEN YEARS OF MANAGER 
GOVERNMENT: Powttics 


Elections in Dallas are held in April 
of odd years, and the terms of the new 
councilmen begin May 1. The first 
election held after the adopticn of the 
charter resulted in a sweeping victory 
for the nine candidates of the Citizens’ 


Charter Association. During the en- 
suing two years the customary com- 
plaints and criticisms were heard, 
though the Charter councilmen were 
reélected in 1933 without serious 
opposition. 

The biennium 1983-35, however, 
witnessed increasing unrest, and the 
spring of 1935 brought two major lists 
of candidates for council into the field, 
namely, that proposed by the Citizens’ 
Charter Association and that named 
by an alliance formed in opposition to 
the Charter group. The Charter As- 
sociation, apparently assuming that it 
held a safe lead, allowed election day 
to creep up on its ticket without hav- 
ing formed an adequate campaign 
organization. Thus, beginning late 
and finishing without fire, it found 
itself out-generaled at every turn, 
with the result that all nine places on 
the council fell to the opposition.® 
Immediately the results were known, 
the manager resigned and the City 
Hall was surrendered to a group which 
many supposed would dedicate its 
efforts to the abolition of manager 
government. 

Jt was seen from its early informal 
discussions that the new council faced 
a, difficult task in selecting a successor 
to the retiring manager. ‘There were 
candidates in plenty, and when the 
council selected one who had been 
prominent in the campaign, it seemed 
that the worst fears of the Charter 
Association leaders would be realized. 

Attention then centered on the new 
manager, who became the object of 
tremendous pressure for recognition 
on the part of various wings and 
groups among his supporters. One of 
the principaf bones of contention was 


° W. D. Jones, “Dallas Wins a Place im the 
Sun,” National Municipal Review, Yol. XXIV 
(Jan. 1935), pp. 11-14. This article describes 
the organization of the Citizens’ Charter Asso- 
ciation and summarizes Dallas’ experience with 
manager government to 1935. 
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the office of chief of police, for it was 
generally understood that the then 
chief was slated for retirement. The 
selection of the new chief tried the 
mettle of the manager, who surprised 
his friends and confounded his ene- 
mies by rejecting all gratuitous nomi- 
nations and appointing a man of his 
own choosing. | 

From this time forward it became 
more and more apparent that the new 
manager intended to be manager in 
fact as well as in name. What was 
more important, it was soon discov- 
ered that he had the ability and the 
courage to serve effectively as man- 
ager. The Charter Association found 
itself appeased by his policies, while 
the erstwhile opposition group divided 
against itself, one wing standing with 
the manager, the other swearing ven- 
geance. ‘Thus was Dallas treated to a 
strange spectacle: the Charter Asso- 
ciation in effect joined hands with a 
wing of the opposition in support of a 
manager and council which in the re- 
cent election had ousted from office 
its own administration. 

Once the new manager was safely 
ensconced, he proceeded with policies 
very little different from those which 
the city had known since 1931. 
There were several changes in key 
offices, but there was no raid on de- 
partmental positions. In short, the 
city went forward briskly after May 1, 
1935, continuing the progress which it 
had made to that date. 

The former supporters of the ad- 
ministration, who now had become 
the principal vocal opposition, did not 
forget the disappointments they had 
suffered. They took up and contin- 
ued an unceasing warfare on the man- 
ager and his chief council supporters, 
and by the first of the year 1937 it 
became apparent that an opposition 
ticket would be nominated. A bitter 
fight ensued, and when the election 


was over the council stood badly di- 
vided, though it voted six to three to 
retain the manager. The fate of man- 
ager government in Dallas, then, is 
not settled, any more than it will ever 
be settled in any American city. 

As a postscript on the rewards of 
public service, it may be noted that 
while the first manager resigned when 
every councilman favorable to his re- 
tention was defeated, he has achieved 
a kind of immortality through the con- 
tinuance of his policies by his former 
arch enemy, who, as his successor in 
office, has seen fit to employ in good 
part the administrative organization 
and methods which made Dallas a 
well-governed city after 1931. 


Aw APPRAISAL oF MANAGER 
GOVERNMENT IN DALLAS 


In effect, this whole essay is an ap- 
praisal of manager government in Dal- 
las. More particularly is this true of 
the sections on finance and personnel 
and services. ‘There the questions are 
raised, What has the city done since 
1931, and how well and at what cost 
have operations been carried on? It 
is not necessary to review the conclu- 
sion there reached that manager gov- 
ernment has given Dallas a clean-cut 
and economical administration of mu- 
nicipal affairs. 

When the Dallas News writer ap- 
plied the Munro criteria to Dallas 
eleven years ago, he found the city’s 
commission government only 56 per 
cent effective in its operation. Apply- 
ing the same criteria to manager gov- 
ernment in 1938, it appears that even 
by close grading the city is entitled to 
a rating of 76 per cent, while liberal 
marking would yield a grade of 80 per 
cent.1° The four or five points on 


1 This evaluation is made in full recognition 
of the facts that the Munro criteria leave much 
to be desired, and that no two people will apply 
the criteria in exactly the same way. 
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which one must still find against the 
city concern some matters wizh which 
the municipal administration is pow- 
erless to deal. For example, zhe man- 
ager and the council can do little to 
improve the relationships between city 
and state, which remain abcut as in 
1927, nor can the administration re- 
vise the charter. Nor yet can it 
change the status of the varicus agen- 
cies, some of them administzative in 
character, which by charter provision 
are appointed by the council and 
which are not sufficiently subject to 
managerial supervision. On he other 
hand, it should be able to extend the 
merit system to more of the munici- 
pal employees than are now in the 
classified service, and to work toward 
a solution of the problem of pensions 
for disabled and superannueted em- 
ployees. 

Apart from the more tangible evi- 
dences of well-being, there are certain 
fugitive factors which must >e borne 
in mind. There is, for example, the 
professional spirit which p2rmeates 
the City Hall, particularly the higher 
administrative ranks. Both manag- 
ers have been active in the ccunceils of 
the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, and the various department 
and division heads have been mem- 
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bers of their several professional as- 
sociations. The literature of public 
administration is received and used by 
the various departments, which thus 
keep abreast of developments else- 
where. There is a certain spirit in the 
City Hall too seldom found in public 
places. One gets the feeling that the 
men who serve Dallas know not only 
what their job is but why it must be 
done, that they know which way the 
city 1s headed and are eager to con- 
tribute their part to its career. 
Finally, what others think of the 
city, while affording no quantitative 
measure of its performance, may nev- 
ertheless provide a reasonably trust- 
worthy index. Dallas has earned 
the reputation, both in Texas and 
throughout the country, of being a 
well-governed city. As significant an 
evaluation as any comes from the staff 
members of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research of the University of Texas, 
who in the last five years have spent 
many months, in visits ranging In 
length from one to ninety days, in the 
Dallas City Hall. These men, expe- 
rienced in observing municipal opera- 
tions, uniformly agree that Dallas has 
a good government—by all odds the 
best government, on the whole, found 
among the four largest cities of Texas. 


Roscoe C. Martin, Ph.D., is professor of political 
science at the University of Alabama. Previous to 
assuming his pr2sent position in September 1937, he 
was professor of government and director of the 

/ Bureau of Municipal Research at the University of 
Texas. In 19368 he served as a member of the staff 
of the National Resources Committee’s Committee 
on Urbanism. He is author of “Urban Local Gov- 
ernment in Texas” and various other publications in 
the field of state and local government. 


Commission Government Has Not Redeemed Newark 


By Howarp G. Fisnack 


Item: It is solemnly consented unto and 
agreed by all the Planters and Inhabitants 
of the Town of Newark that they will, from 
time to time, all submit one to another, to 
be led, ruled and governed by such Magis- 
trates and Rulers in the Town as shall be 
annually chosen by the Friends from among 
themselves, with such orders and Law 
whilst they are settled here by themselves 
as they had in the Place from whence they 
came.... 


N SUCH quaint language the first 

` settlers of Newark, New Jersey, in 
the Fundamental Agreement, October 
30, 1666, laid the foundations of local 
government. The “Place from whence 
they came” was Connecticut, and the 
form of government was naturally pat- 
terned after that of the New England 
town. 

Two hundred and fifty years later 
Newark adopted commission govern- 
ment, but in the decade 1830-40, two 
changes of interest took place. By 
1832 the town, grown to 15,000 popu- 
lation, was felt to be too large to be 
adequately represented in a single 
town meeting.t The following year, 
the State legislature divided the town 
into four wards and provided for 
“ward meetings” which selected two 
representatives to the Town Commit- 
tee in charge of executive and admin- 
istrative functions of the whole area. 
The plan in effect divided the town 
into four townships and required ap- 
proval by a majority of the ward or 
township meetings of acts of the Cen- 
tral Committee. The manifold weak- 
nesses of operating as a confederation 


*John L. Rankin, Newark Charter Studies 
(1910). This reference contains a brief descrip- 
tion of operation under the plan of “ward meet- 
ings.” 
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of townships was soon apparent and 
was abandoned in 1836. The interest- 
ing fact is that the plan was developed 
at all or operated, however unsuccess- 
fully. 


UNDER THE First AND REVISED 
CHARTERS 


Newark, in its first city charter 
adopted in 1836, did not turn to bi- 
cameralism, as did many other com- 
munities who favored the restraints 
presumed in the two-house system as 
a substitute for the pure democracy of 
the town meeting. Nor did the new 
government provide for a large single 
house. Four councilmen were elected 
annually from each ward. The num- 
ber was later reduced to two members 
as new wards were added by annexa- 
tion. The mayor and the recorder 
(vice-mayor), elected at large, served 
as members of the council—the mayor 
as chairman. The council was su- 
preme, but later joint veto power by 
concurrent action of the mayor and 
the recorder was provided, and in 
1847, when the office of recorder was 
abolished, the mayor individually as- 
sumed the veto. 

One of the first acts of the new cor- 
poration was to determine the taxes 
required. A committee recommend- 
ed raising $35,000 by taxation and 
$200,000 ? by borrowing—thus giving 
point to anti-charter arguments that 
incorporation would increase taxes, 
which had averaged $14,000 a year. 
But the recommendation to borrow 
was of more far-reaching importance. 
It started the city with a debt and 
developed, as an early habit, the prac- 
tice of borrowing for every item not 

* Ibid., p. 13. 
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clearly of a current operating nature 
—a habit which has clung for over a 
hundred years. In borrowing, New- 
ark has a tradition which iz has not 
slighted. As small an item £s £25,000 
to furnish police radio service was 
bonded in 1934, and more recenzly the 
cost of operating the city weltare home 
was financed by borrowing, although 
previously always included m the an- 
nual tax levy. 

Numerous additions to the 1836 
charter finally resulted in a general re- 
vision in 1857, providing litil= new but 
clarifying existing provisions. From 
enactment of the revised carter to 
adoption of commission government 
in 1917, the trend was to l2ssen the 
power of both mayor and council by 
creating administrative boards some 
elective and all having broad powers. 
Government by commission; was de- 
veloping. The opportunity to fix re- 
sponsibility through executive control, 
never adequately provided, was fur- 
ther diminished. 


ADOPTION OF COMMISSION’ 
GOVERNMENT 


With government by corimissions 
so prominent in its experience for sixty 
years, Newark naturally looxec upon 
government by a single comriission as 
a means of simplifying structure and 
fixing responsibility in a small board 
of elected officials. The ac vantages 
offered, contrasted with completaly de- 
centralized government, wer appeal- 
ing. Deficiencies of commission gov- 
ernment that poorly adapt it to eff- 
cient administrative organization were 
passed over if considered at ell. As is 
often the case in public issues, the de- 
cision was based not upon merits of 
the plan but upon a ready aecedtance 
of the idea that government by one 
commission was much to be preferred 
to government by multicom missions. 

The Walsh Act had been enacted in 


' the 


1911 and adopted by thirty-five cities 
before the vote in Newark on October 
9, 1917. Briefly, the act provided for a 
referendum upon petition of 20 per 
cent of the qualified voters casting bal- 
lots at the previous election for mem- 
bers of the general assembly, and for 
adoption by a majority vote equal to 
30 per cent of the number voting in 
the assembly election.’ 

The commission of three or five 
members, depending on the size of the 
city, was elected at large for four-year 
terms. City departments were dis- 
tributed among the elected commis- 
sloners as they chose, leaving adminis- 
tration open from the first to manipu- 
lation and expediency; but it was 
strictly provided that all executive 
and legislative functions should rest 
in the commission, which for a time in 
Newark acted also as the judiciary. 
Failure to appoint police judges re- 
quired that the commission tempo- 
rarily sit in a body as a police court.* 

The campaign for adoption was 
short, only three weeks intervening 
between approval of the petition and 
election. Proponents of the 
change, including a number of civic 
organizations, urged commission gov- 
ernment as the surest way to reduce 
taxes, eliminate the multicommissions, 
save immediately up to $100,000 in 
salaries, give open honest nonpartisan 
administration, abolish ward lines and 
simplify municipal machinery.® 

The Newark News stated that the 
Issue Was 


a choice between modern highly centralized 
government and a continuance of the pres- 
ent worn-out-inefficient charter constructed 


? For provisions of Walsh Act (Commission 
Government Act), see New Jersey Statutes, 
Chap. 221, P. L. 1911 and amendments. 

* Newark Evening News, Nov. 21, 1917, p. 2, 
col. 4. 

5 Advertisement by Newark Board of Trade 
in support of commission government in Newark 
Evening News, Sept. 28, 1917, p. 9. 
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to suit conditions sixty years ago...a 
choice between nonpartisan administration 
with fixed responsibility . . . and the ram- 
bling disjointed, irresponsible, partisan sys- 
tem that now inflicts the city with graft, 
crookedness, extravagance and public 
scandal.® 


Civic virtue reaching a new high along 
with the cost of living and war-boomed 
stocks resulted in extravagant claims 
for a form of government already past 
its zenith. Dayton had adopted city- 
manager government three years 
earlier, and its accomplishments had 
already drawn nation-wide attention. 

Political parties neither favored nor 
opposed the charter, though the chair- 
man of the Democratic committee by 
indirection assisted the charter as a 
means to unseat the Republican 
mayor and council.” The most out- 
spoken opponent was the mayor, 
whose argument that commission gov- 
ernment had proven extravagant else- 
where because of log rolling and that 
the plan failed to provide an executive 
check upon action of the deliberative 
body,® should have carried weight. 
The voters, however, were not im- 
pressed, and the charter was voted 


19,069 to 6,053. Needing 17,285 votes, ` 


the question carried every ward and 
all but seven of the two hundred and 
four voting districts. The vote was 
small, but the result conclusive. 


Tre ELECTIONS 


Newark won the opportunity to de- 
velop the claimed advantage of com- 
mission government in the charter 
campaign, and three weeks later lost 
it in the election of officials. Dissen- 
tion developed early amgng charter- 

° Newark Evening News, editorial Oct. 8, 
1917, p. 8. 

James R. Nugent, address before Essex 
County Democratie Committee, in Newark Eve- 
ning News, Oct. 2, 1917, p. 5, col. 2. 

€ Mayor Thomas L. Raymond, see Newark 
Evening News, Sept. 25, 1917, p. 2, col. 4. 


ites over selection of candidates, while 
political experts kept at the task of 
organizing the wards, and carried the 
election. Typical of the appeal to 
party workers are the remarks of the 
chairman of the Democratic Commit- 
tee to campaign workers: “Yours the 
fight, yours the victory and the fruits 
of victory.” ® 

Eighty candidates ran for the five 
commission vacancies. A number of 
them bracketed on the ballot were 
party candidates, though not under 
party labels. Workers were urged to 
“stand by the bracketed candidates” 
by a speaker admittedly “talking from 
a political angle.” 1° Each candidate 
was (and still is) allowed to print op- 
posite his name a statement to identify 
him or give his position on public mat- 
ters. Some of the “designations” used 
in past elections are of interest in 
pointing out the type of appeal made 
by forty to eighty contestants entering 
the city’s quadrennial popularity con- 
test: “Food at Cost, Public Owner- 
ship, Peace”; “Workingman’s Friend”; 
“No flag but the American flag”; “Hu- 
man Rights, Lower Taxation, Sunday 
Recreation”; “Principle, Prudence, 
Progress”; “He was good to the Poor.” 
These and other pretty copy-book 
sentiments do nothing to inform vot- 
ers of the candidate’s qualifications to 
direct a corporation with $900,000,000 
assessed value, $110,000,000 capital 
assets, and annual expenditures of 
$25,000,000. 

In the first and subsequent elec- 
tions, political parties or individual 
political machines have dominated 
the choice of officials. The practice 
of entering “slates” has perpetuated 


° James R. Nugent, chairman of Essex County 
Democratic Committee in a letter to party ’ 
workers as reported in Newark Evening News, 
Nov. 13, 1917, p. 1, col. 7. Italics mine. 

James R. Nugent, see Newark Evening 
News, Nov. 10, 1917, p. 3, col. 6. 
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party influence but removed any de- 
gree of party responsibility previously 
existing. The charter edvocates’ 
promise of nonpartisanship nas never 
materialized. 

The large number of candidates at 
each election, due partly to tke rela- 
tively few signatures required for 
nomination, but principally tc there 
being no primary or prelimi ary elec- 
tion, results in a widely scattered vote 
that favors candidates bacsed by a 
well-organized personal-pol tical fol- 
lowing. The long list also makes it 
unusual for a successful car.didate to 
poll a majority of the vote. In the six 
elections since 1917, the ten zop candi- 
dates (those who would sur=ive a pri- 
mary election) have polled the follow- 
ing percentages of the total rote cast: 
1917, 59.5; 1921, 88.6; 1925, $1.5; 1929, 
71.9; 1933, 74.7; 1937, 51.1. 

Of the 5 successful candida es in each 
election since 1917, a total of 30. only 8 
have recéived a majority vcte, as fol- 
lows: none in 1917, 2 in 1921. 3 in 1925, 
1 in 1929, 2 in 1933, none in 1937. 

The influence of three strong slates 
in 1937 is apparent in the wide distri- 
bution of the vote that year. Four of 
the five elected in 1937 polled less than 
a third of the vote cast, the fifth per- 
son élected receiving 24.6 percent. It 
is not uncommon for candidates at the 
bottom of the list to receive the sup- 
port of fewer voters than were re- 
quired to sign their nomiration pe- 
titions. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DirrricuLcrEs 


Other hoped-for benefits have also 
failed to materialize. Whether such 
failures may be attributed to the form 
of government cannot easily be deter- 
mined, but some of them have at least 
been intensified by weaknesses inher- 
ent in the commission plar. The 
habit of the City Commission as a 
whole of readily acceding to the views 


and adopting the proposals advanced 
by individual commissioners on mat- 
ters originating within their depart- 
ments but affecting city-wide policy as 
well as departmental administration, 
prevents unified planning and coördi- 
nation of city functions. As early as 
1919, the New York Municipal Re- 
search Bureau, in a survey of Newark, 
reported: 


Theoretically they [the commissioners] 
act as a unit in deciding policies and in- 
forming themselves as to the execution of 
these policies. Actually there is a tacit . 
understanding among the commissioners 


that the priority of each shall be respected 


in matters of his own department. This 
makes for five brands of policy and five 
chief executives. 


Similar work under separate com- 
missioners is often duplicated. In- 
creases in personnel and in salaries, 
establishment of new bureaus or over- 
organization of existing activities, al- 
most without exception are approved 
by the commission as a whole on rec- 
ommendation of the commissioner in 
charge. No uniform salary schedules 
are in force; equal pay for equal work 
does not exist. Political preference— 
not competency-—is too often the basis 
for promotion, and as a result, em- 
ployee morale suffers. The study of 
the New York Bureau of Municipal 
Research also discloses that haphazard 
personnel administration is not of re- 
cent origin: 


Study of the wage policy shows that the 
method of compensating employees is 
marked by inequities and abnormalities 
which must tend to dampen the enthusiasm 
of a large portion of the personnel. No 
comprehensiye effort has been made to 
base salaries upon the value and quality of 
work done./? 


H New York Bureau of Municipal Research, 
Survey of Government and Finance of Newark, 
N. J. (1919), 847 pages typewritten, p. 208. 

£ Ibid., p. 47. 
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OPERATING Costs 


“Five brands of policy and five chief 
executives” have proved expensive. 
The year Newark adopted commission 
government, expenditures for operat- 
ing city departments (exclusive of 
schools, water department, debt 
charges, deficiencies, and reserves) 
were $5,518,000. By 1935 they were 
$13,192,000, down from a peak of $16,- 
378,000 in 1931. Consideration must 
be given to the general growth in local 
government costs, but comparison of 
the growth in the city’s per capita 
costs and its relative position’ with 
cities of over 300,000 population is sig- 
nificant. In 1917 per capita operat- 
ing costs in Newark were $23.95, 
eighth among cities in Groups I and 
IT as reported by the Bureau of the 
Census; in 1930, $70.88, or second posi- 
tion; in 1935, $59.91, seventh position. 
(See Table 1.) 


ceded somewhat by 1935, due to econ- 
omies and salary reductions forced by 
an emergency financial situation, but 
were already giving indications of a 
renewed upward swing. Except in 
three divisions of the classification 
above, increases were much greater 
than the average. The spread of 
$9.75 between Newark and the aver- 
age in 1935 for activities detailed in 
the comparison does not represent the 
total difference in costs or the higher 
tax burden upon the city due to other 
factors. But when translated to total 
dollars and tax levy, the figure ac- 
counts for $4,300,000—more than 18 
per cent of the local levy. 

Neither increase in area nor in popu- 
lation is responsible for the abnormal 
rise. One small annexation of one- 
fourth of a square mile was made in 
1927. Growth in population has been 
less than average; 6.7 per cent as com- 
pared with 22 per cent for other cities 


TABLE 1—Per Carrra Openatine Costs ror Newark, Irs Rerarive POSITION, AND Averace Per Caprra 
Costs ror Grouer Í anp IT Crries# 







Per Cent 
Increase 1917-35 







1930 


Average for 
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General government..... $2.74 
POCO cicatine series 2.62 
Fire...... PREO 1.70 
Health... ee ere 82 
Banitation......ecesees 1.82 
Highways. .......csee0 1.78 


Charities, hospitals and 
corrections. .......006 


s.r.epasghagyágár.  D 
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Operating costs in Newark, not 
greatly above average in 1917, had 
risen close to the top by 1930 and re- 

3 From Financial Statistics of Cities, Bureau 


of Census, Dept. of Commerce, for 1917, 1930, 
and 1935. 






in Groups I and II between 1920 and 
1930, or with 28.6 per cent increase for 
the State asa whole. There has been 
no demand on the part of citizens for 
added services, nor have unusual op- 
erating problems increased costs. 
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Crry Desr anp TAXATION 


Growth in the city’s bonded mdebt- 
edness has outdistanced tke rise in 
operating costs. Rapidly -:nczeasing 
debt was a matter of concern prior to 
adoption of commission government. 
One quarter of a million of new debt 
issued in 1915 for port develcpment 
brought the total issued for tae Droject 
to $2,250,000 and caused the mayor to 
state: 

Principal business men of the cizy have 
expressed some doubt as to the edvisability 
df increasing the bonded debt fer this pur- 
pose until it is demonstrated tkat zhis im- 
provement is to yield a revenue to the city 
within the immediate future.1* 


Such doubts were of little effact, for 
between 1915 and 1925, while this 
same mayor continued in publie office, 
part of the time as mayor ard the rest 
as city commissioner, $5,460,002 addi- 
tional debt was issued for th2 port, 
and from 1925 to 1935, $10,072,000 
more was added. The $2,250,300 in- 
vestment that in 1915 had given con- 
cern had grown to over $17,700,000 
twenty years later. The broject is 
still carried on the books of tie city 
as uncompleted, and since 1935 has 
absorbed in excess of $1,000.0C as the 
city’s contribution alone for improve- 
ments jointly undertaken by the city 
and Works Progress Administration.® 

Port development is not an isolated 
example. On December 1, 1924, $2,- 
406,000 debt was issued for construc- 
tion of a city market. Between 
March 1, 1930 and August 1933, $8,- 


631,000 new debt was issued for con- ' 


version of a canal bed through the 
business section of the city intc a sub- 
way. All these developments were 


% Mayor Thomas L. Raymond’s Second An- 
nual Address in the Common Corncil, Jan. I, 
1916, p. 10. 

% Newark Evening News, June 3, 1938, re 
Airport Hangar Costs. 


assumed to be self-supporting and, as 
such, exempt from debt limitations 
then in force. For a few years, in- 
come from the port project, which in- 
cludes the airport, was sufficient to 
meet operating expenses and pay some 
part of interest charges. Before the 
depression, however, operating costs 
were Increasing more rapidly than in- 
come. In 1925 earned income was 
$67,619, operating expenses $47,712 
(exclusive of debt charges), balance 
$19,907; in 1935 earned income was 
$157,056, operating expenses $271,382, 
deficit $114,345, debt charges $1,- 
023,362. 

After operating the market at a loss 
for several years, it was closed in 1931. 
In the four years preceding, debt 
charges and operating deficits totaled 
$661,061. Debt costs since have av- 
eraged $188,000 a year and will con- 
tinue in decreasing amounts until the 
last serial retirement in 1964. Income 
from the subway is not sufficient to 
service more than a part of its debt. 

In 1934 the city was required to is- 
sue $16,500,000 funding bonds to pay 
delinquent short-term notes and meet 
other current account liabilities. Re- 
lief charges amounting to $2,627,000 
were bonded between February 15, 
19382 and December 31, 1935, and 
$1,600,000 more were issued in April 
1938 because officials refused to treat 
relief as a current and probably con- 
tinuing obligation, and plan accord- 
ingly. No other avenue except de- 


-fault was open to the city when it 


reached the emergency that required 
funding current debts. No other 
course may have occurred to officials 
in earlier years of freely spending for 
“self-suppofting” projects. Neverthe- 
less, these expenditures were beyond 
normally accepted functions of local 
government, and added nothing in 
services to taxpayers. 

But these expenditures added to 
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taxes as well as debt. They account 
for one-half of the $83,000,000 bonds 
issued since December 1, 1924, and in 
1937 required over $3,000,000 of $8,- 
694,000 appropriated for debt service. 
Net tax-supported city and school 
debt which totaled $35,041,167 on De- 
cember 1, 1924 increased to $93,495,- 
576 by the end of 1937. Assuming a 
policy during that period that would 
have permitted only projects that 
were in fact self-supporting and would 
have kept the current account liquid 
and paid current relief costs from cur- 
rent income, the city would have 
found itself with a moderate debt of 
$55,000,000 on December 31, 1937, 
and with resultant reductions in prop- 
erty taxes. Instead of being listed as 
the city with the second highest per 
capita debt of all cities over 300,000,18 
its position would have been tenth— 
relatively better than in 1924. Such 
speculation after the fact is purpose- 
less except as it visualizes the factors 
which contributed to the existing sit- 
uation and points to the value of plan- 
ning in the future. 


NEED ror PLANNING 


Planning is needed for the future. 
With the present high debt and under 
a new bond law that more carefully 
restricts new issues,}? the need for a 
capital program to give precedence to 

"8 Rosina Mohaupt, “The Bonded Debt of 
286 Cities,” National Municipal Review, June 
1938, p. 319. 

1 New Jersey Statutes, Chap. 77, P. L. 1935, 


improvements most needed is ever 
more apparent. Faced with probable 
capital demands in excess of both legal 
and economically prudent limits, tlie 
city must make a careful choice of 
projects, and unless guided by capital 
planning, may be expected to repeat: 
former mistakes. During the past 
three years problems of school and 
hospital space have been debated 
without solution, but means have been 
found to build airport hangars and 
million-dollar swimming pools. 
Planning of current operations also 
is needed to .avoid duplicating work 
between departments, modernize 
budgeting, develop adequate financial 
and administrative controls, and es- 
tablish impartial personnel adminis- 
tration; in short, to give Newark 
accepted techniques of public admin- 
istration. Twenty years’ experience 
has shown commission government a 
poor vehicle for such a load. Its com- 
ponent parts seldom synchronize. 
Its five wheels are all steering wheels, 
each trying to guide the governmental 
machine in a different direction.!8 


38 Since this article was written, a new charter 
providing for strong-mayor government has 
been prepared and introduced in the New Jersey 
Legislature, where it failed to pass during the 
closing days of the session. Interest in the new 
charter, while not. widespread at the moment, 
does show an increasing citizen concern in 
Newark’s existing form of government. What 
later developments there may be depend upon 
the city’s ability to work out of its present 
situation, and upon a broadening citizen inter- 
est in charter matters. 


Howard G. Fishack heads the research staff of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research, Inc., Newark, New 
Jersey. In 1922-27 he was a staff member of the 
Detroit Bureau: of Governmental Research, and since 
has been director of municipal research organiza- 
tions in Fall River, Massachusetts, and Atlantic City 
and Newark, New Jersey. Heis author or co-author 
of numerous survey reports on local administration 


and finance. 
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Atlanta: The Collapse of the ‘‘Weak Mayor” System 
By Tuomas H. REED 


HE government of the rity of At- 

lanta, Georgia, is provided in a 
“code” which includes the “charter” 
and a large body of ordinances. There 
are also numerous statutes relating to 
a variety of matters which weze never 
passed as charter amendments but 
which must be searched out in the vol- 
umes of the Georgia laws. The task 
of anyone attempting to _nvestigate 
the government of Atlante is greatly 
complicated by the fact that no com- 
pulation of the code has been made 
since 1924. A supplement published 
in 1936 is by no means complece. 

The city undoubtedly reeds a 
wholly new charter. None really ex- 
ists at present in the sense of a com- 
pact body of fundamental rules upon 
which the city government is founded. 
It would be a waste of time to tinker 
with the existing document Zt would 
be infinitely easier and better to write 
a completely new one. The eity also 
needs a genuinely revised code of ordi- 
nances, with all obsolete matt=r elimi- 
nated and much of the retained mat- 
ter rewritten, especially those por- 
tions relating to the operazion of city 
departments. 


Tue Mayor’s POSITION 


Control over the destinies of the city 
of Atlanta is intrusted to th: mayor 
and the general council in one of the 
most curious combinations of legisla- 
tive and executive power fo be found 
anywhere. The mayor is now elected 
for a term of three years and receives 
a salary of $6,000 per year. He has 
little legal authority, and a varying 
amount of influence derived from the 
prestige that goes with the title of 
mayor. Such powers as he has are ap- 
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parently legislative rather than execu- 
tive. The chief of them is his veto, 
which it requires a two-thirds vote of 
the general council to override. 

The second is the curious one of ap- 
pointing council committees; for the 
mayor is not a member of council nor 
does he even preside over it, except at 
the first meeting of each year and 
when it is engaged in the duty of elect- 
ing city officers. He is a member of 
the budget commission, and as such 
he participates with the comptroller, 
the chairman of the finance commit- 
tee, and two other members of the 
council chosen annually by it, in the 
preparation of the budget. He is ex 
officio a member of all council commit- 
tees, but obviously cannot actively . 
take part in the meetings of more 
than afew of them. In fact, the pres- 
ent mayor is regularly present at meet- 
ings of the police committee, but at- 
tends few others. 

The mayor’s power of appointing 
members of the city’s administrative 
staff is confined to two employees in 
his own office, five members of the 
board of trustees of Grady Hospital, 
and six members of the city planning 
commission. The remaining heads of 
departments are, with the exception 
of the chief of police, elected by the 
people or by the general ‘council, 
mostly for fixed terms. The chief of 
police is appointed by the police com- 
mittee of the council, and council 
committees make or control appoint- 
ments to most minor positions and ex- 
ercise a directive influence in depart- 
mental policies. 

As a result, the mayor has to de- 


pend on such authority as he has as an 


influential politician to get any of his 
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policies carried out. Whether he suc- 
ceeds at all in doing so is largely a mat- 
ter of his own personality in relation 
to the dominant personalities in the 
general council. 

The mayor can sit in his office and 
think about the needs of the city, but 
he is in no sense the city’s chief exec- 
utive. He cannot properly be held re- 
sponsible for the way in which the city 
government is conducted. His influ- 
ence is usually strongest just after his 
election. ! 

The present mayor was elected on a 
program calling for a reform of the 
police department which he succeeded 
in putting through to some extent on 
the impetus of his mandate from the 
people to do so. The present mayor 
likewise took a leading part in devis- 
ing and securing the enactment of the 
series of measures which were neces- 
sary last year to straighten out the 
city’s financial affairs. Most of the 
ordinary business of the city govern- 
ment, however, goes on without his 
being consulted about it. He does 
not, in fact, have laid before him regu- 
larly current information concerning 
administration and expenditure. He 
receives monthly from the comptroller 
a statement of the condition of all ap- 
propriations, and that is all, unless he 
specifically requests information about 
a particular matter. If, under pres- 
ent circumstances, he had the informa- 
tion, it is difficult to see where he 
would use it. He can neither remove 
an unworthy employee nor make an 
appointment to a single position of di- 
rect administrative authority. 


GOVERNMENTAL SETUP 


The heads of seven depaftments are ` 


elected by the people: comptroller, 
treasurer, tax collector, city attorney, 
chief of construction, superintendent 
of electrical affairs, and building in- 
spector; besides two recorders and the 


six members of the Board of Educa- 
tion. The absurdity of submitting to 
popular vote the question of filling 
such posts as building inspector, su- 
perintendent of electrical affairs (in 
reality electrical inspector), and chief 
of construction (in most cities he, 
would be called director of public 
works), should be apparent without 
argument. The things which these 
officials do are of a technical character 
about which there can be no differ- 
ences of public opinion. 

It is not to be supposed that the 
elective administrative officers con- 
duct their own departments in their 
own way. They must bow in many 
matters to the will of the council com- 
mittees corresponding to their respec- 
tive offices. In fact the central fea- 
ture, as far as there is such a thing, of 
the Atlanta city government is the 
general council. It is made up at 
present of eighteen members: six al- 
dermen, one from each ward; and 
twelve councilmen, two from each 
ward. The aldermen are nominated 
at large, while the councilmen are 
nominated by wards. The final elec- 
tion is, of course, a mere formality. 

Councilmen serve for three years 
and aldermen for four years. They 
receive salaries of $50 per month. 
They sit together as a single body 
without distinction of rank, except 
that the mayor pro tem who presides 
over the body and receives an extra 
$25 monthly must be chosen from 
among the aldermen. The two groups 
act as a unit on all measures except 
those creating debt, granting fran- 
chises, and authorizing expenditures 
(except salary appropriations). On 
these matters the aldermen and the 
councilmen vote separately. 

To a stranger, a meeting of the At- 
lanta general council is a striking ex- 
hibition. The sessions are held in a 
large hall with accommodations for 
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hundreds of spectators. Th2 eighteen 
desks and chairs of the menbers are 
arranged in concentri¢ circles after the 
fashion of state legislatures. They are 
far from crowded now, sinc2 they oc- 
cupy the same space in which there 
were thirty-nine desks and chairs 
prior to the reduction of tte number 
of wards from thirteen to six which 
took effect at the election of 1936. 
The presiding officer occupies £ raised 
seat, and in front of him are the clerks. 
The acoustics of the great hall being 
very bad, a loudspeaker has keen in- 
stalled and it is customary fo? mem- 
bers in addressing the body to come 
to the front and speak tirough it. 
The din and confusion are very great. 
There is the same absence of oppor- 
tunity for orderly and rational discus- 
sion of the business affairs of the city 
that similar surroundings almost in- 
variably produce. It is a vell-known 
fact.that a man talking for -he benefit 
of a large audience does not 3ay the 
same things, and often nct so wise 
things, as he would in a smaller room 
and to a smaller company. The arti- 
ficial ‘magnifying of the human voice 
by the loudspeaker only adds to the 
unreality of the occasion. 

Perhaps the character o? tae gen- 
eral council can best be exdla_ned by 
saying that it is a miniature of any 
one of the forty-eight state legisla- 
tures. Debate is usually fcr the “gal- 
lery” or the newspapers, ani has little 
effect on the course of action of the 
body. Its work is done mcstly in the 
committees, to’ one or enocher of 
which all matters are referred. 


STRENGTH OF COMMITTEES 


The position of the committees is 
strengthened by the authority which 
most of them exercise in the adminis- 
tration of one or more departments of 
the city government. These commit- 
tees are, in fact, the actual seat of city 


government in Atlanta. The appar- 
ently central position of the general 
council as a whole is more nominal 
than real; for each committee, in seek- 
ing a free hand for itself in the con- 
duct of the department to which it re- 
lates, is bound to accord something of 
the same freedom from interference to 
all other committees. 

Atlanta has, in fact, the most highly 
decentralized form of city government 
to be found in the United States, un- 
less it be the hybrid affair which ex- 
ists in Los Angeles. The system in 
some respects reminds one of that 
which exists in English cities, where 
each department of government is 
managed by a council committee and 
there is no general executive. There 
is one vital difference, however, which 
accounts for the higher quality of Eng- 
lish city government. The English 
cities have, and Atlanta has not, a tra- 
dition which requires each council 
committee to intrust the actual oper- 
ation of its department to an expert 
professional officer, who is given a very 
free hand. 

In an attempt to restore the author- 
ity of the general council as such, char- 
ter changes which took effect as re- 
cently as 1937 took away from all com- 
mittees except the police committee 
the power to appoint the heads of de- 
partments. These are now elected by 
the general council. This, however, 
has not seriously affected the power 
of the committees, which continue to 
dominate the affairs of most depart- 
ments. 

Besides certain committees of a 
purely legislative character, as finance, 
ordinances, minutes, and so forth, the 
principal &ommittees are: board of 
firemasters, claims and litigation, elec- 
tric light, health and sanitation, hos- 
pitals, libraries, municipal building 
and athletics, municipal garage, parks 
and airport, planning commission, po- 
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lice, public works, purchasing, sewers, 
tax, and water. 


Errects or Perry Pourmics 


There is ample evidence of the fact 
that council committees constantly m- 
‘terfere in the details of administration. 
It must be remembered that the com- 
mittee members are elected to the gen- 
eral council from wards. As ward pol- 
iticlans, they are subject to a great 
deal of pressure from constituents who 
want jobs or other favors. The pres- 
sure brought to bear on them, they 
in turn transfer to the heads of the de- 
partments. The result is that petty 
politics plays altogether too large a 
part in the conduct of the city’s busi- 
ness. ‘There are only a handful of de- 
partments in which the heads have a 
really free hand in the direction of 
their affairs. These are cases in 
which the head of the department pos- 
sesses considerable political influence 
on his own account. The officers 
elected by the people, as might be sus- 
pected, are somewhat more independ- 
ent than those elected by the council. 
But even the elective officers are not 
masters in their own departments. 

The constant intrusion of personal 
politics and minor forms of favoritism 
into the administration of the depart- 
ments under this system is highly det- 
rimental to departmental efficiency. 
It interferes with discipline. It pre- 
vents the fair and equal enforcement 
of the law. It is a bar to the carry- 
ing out of any vigorous and deter- 
mined policy. Unfortunately, it also 
has a bad effect upon the general coun- 
cil as director of the major policies of 
the city government. Its members 
are too occupied with committee busi- 
ness and too much engrossed in getting 
this for Bill and something else for 
Tom to have much time for serious 
consideration of the deeper problems 
with which the city is confronted. 


The committee system leads council- 
men to disperse their abilities over a 
multitude of small matters instead of 
concentrating them on a few big ones. 

Each alderman and each council- 
man is chairman of at least one com- 
mittee and a member of several oth- 
ers. This would mean a good deal of 
work even if the committees confined 
themselves to the general supervision 
of their respective departments. But 
when they undertake, as they usually 
do, to have something to say about 
the details of departmental operation, 
the volume of a committeeman’s ac- 
tivities may become enormous. There 
is little time left for the careful con- 
sideration of the general policies the 
solution of which should constitute 
the principal function of the city’s leg- 
islative body. 


GOVERNMENTAL ERRORS 


The present system of government 
in Atlanta most egregiously violates 
one of the most fundamental princi- 
ples of political science. It has com- 
pletely confused the functions of leg- 
islation with those of administration. 
It has, in fact, reversed the now almost 
universal practice of American cities 
by confining the mayor almost exclu- 
sively to legislative duties while leav- 
ing the power of appointment and the 
direction and control of the adminis- 
tration to the general council. 

Another serious difficulty with the 
government of Atlanta is that it has 
no head. It is in theory only that 
the general council occupies that posi- 
tion. Such a body cannot constantly 
supervise the daily operation of the 
departments. No one does. Yet it is 
clearly impossible to get a maximum 
of coöperation from fourteen or fifteen 
separate and distinct units without 
some active codrdinating authority. 

It is impossible, also, for the people 
to locate responsibility for anything 
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that goes wrong in admin-stration. 
The head of the department has a 
committee to which he can “pass the 
buck”—a not uncommon heppening. 
The committee members can ‘pass the 
buck” among themselves, ani each of 
them is responsible only to zhat por- 
tion of the public which lives in his 
ward. And then there is the mayor, 
whom the average citizen 3s apt to 
blame for everything, on general 
principles, although the mayor really 
has nothing whatever to do with any- 
thing administrative. 

At present, the only general control 
exercised is by the comptroller 
through his powers of audi- and his 
appropriation accounts. ‘Tle present 
comptroller is an able official, and his 
office keeps, on the whole, an excellent 
system of accounts. He has. however, 
no authority to enforce chanzes either 
of personnel or of procedure in any 
department. 

While the subordinate em>loyees of 
the various departments incl ide many 
competent, hard-working, conscien- 
tious officials, the service o: the city 
suffers materially from the intrusion 
of politics into the matter o: appoint- 
ments. There are too manz employ- 
ees selected not for fitness but for per- 
sonal or political reasons. ‘his has a 
bad effect on the morale of zhe whole 


personnel. If appointment and ad- 
vancement are to be won by political 
service rather than service to the pub- 
lic, or if satisfying some local “big 
shot” is more effective than pleasing 
the head of the department, the incen- 
tive to achievement is lost. Civil 
service nominally exists in the police 
and fire departments. All that civil 
service really means, however, in those 
departments is that a man once ap- 
pointed enjoys a protected tenure and 
can even get a review by the courts 
of committee action removing or sus- 
pending him. Tenure without merit 
appointment is another way of saying 
“the protection of the unfit.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Consultant Service of the Na- 
tional Municipal League has just com- 
pleted an administrative and financial 
survey of Atlanta and Fulton County 
under the direction of the author, 
which has recommended: (1) the 
abolition of the committee system; 
(2) the appointment of the heads of all 
administrative departments except 
the comptroller and the city clerk, by 
the mayor; (3) a single-chamber 
council of nine members elected at 
large; and (4) the establishment of a 
civil service commission and a merit 
system of appointment. 


Thomas H. Reed, LL.D., is Director of Studies of 
the Republicen Program Committee. He has 
served as profzssor of potitical science at the Uni- 
versitiestof Celifornia and Michigan, and as chair- 
man of the Committees on Civic Education by 
Radio, Citizenz Councils for Constructive Economy, 
and Policy of t2e American Political Science Associa- 
tion. As direetor of the Consultant Service of the 
National Mun-cipal League, he conducted more than 
thirty studies of local governments in this country, 
of which that an Atlanta and Fulton County is one. 
He is author of numerous works in the field of govern- 
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The Triumph of Good Government in Cincinnati 


By Murray SEASONGOOD 


INCINNATI, OHIO, before 1926, 
was often called the worst gov- 
erned city in the United States. 
After a few months of government in 
that year under its amended charter, 
it was termed by disinterested observ- 
ers one of the best governed cities, 
or the best governed city, in the 
United States, and it has been simi- 
larly designated ever since. How did 
this rapid transformation come to 
pass; what advantages resulted from 
it; and what have other cities to learn 
from the Queen City’s experience? 

For many years Cincinnati was an 
extreme example of “the one conspicu- 
ous failure of the United States,” the 
misgovernment of cities. It was 
ruled absolutely by a nonresident Re- 
publican boss, Hynicka, the former 
lieutenant and the successor of a des- 
potic boss, Cox, who had got his start 
in so disreputable a saloon that the 
place was called “Deadman’s Corner.” 
In 1917 Cincinnati voted itself a char- 
ter which was more of a strait-jacket 
than an emancipation from the re- 
straint of state laws, because it 
adopted those then in force, thus pre- 
venting the city from utilizing more 
liberalized later state enactments, 
such as permitting independent nom- 
inations at elections. 

The city was in a sad condition. 
The streets were dirty and poorly 
lighted, and many were almost im- 
passable. The tax rate was high, 
without anything to show for it. The 
utility companies were given uncon- 
scionable franchises. Bonds were:im- 
providently issued, some to defray 
shortage in operating revenues. The 
police, fire, and other municipal de- 
partments were demoralized because 
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of a complete perversion of the merit 
system: forced campaign assessments 
and allegiance to bosses, large and 
small; low pay and inequalities of sala- 
ries in similar positions. Favoritism 
pervaded the whole government from 
the biggest to the smallest perquisites. 
Fair public bidding was absent, and 
perfectly outrageous contracts and 
grants were awarded with effrontery. 
Essential services for schools, parks, 
health, recreation, welfare, and plan- 
ning were starved or nonexistent. 
Offices were filled and overmanned by 
political henchmen. 

All this was well known to the in- 
habitants of the city. Legislative in- 
vestigations, until stopped by the 
courts, made many of these evils mat- 
ters of record. Unusual thievery in 
elections was obvious and insolent, es- 
pecially in the Negro sections. Great 
numbers of political workers were in- 
dicted in the Federal Court, but es- 
caped through technicality, without 
trial. There was an almost complete 
breakdown of government, which, if 
continued, could only have resulted in 
eventual municipal bankruptcy. 

An attitude of cynicism and despair 
pervaded the electors. Occasional ef- 
forts at reform were unsuccessful or 
short-lived. The alternative seemed 
to be acceptance of a discredited Dem- 
ocratic machine which many years be- 
fore had been in control until indigna- 
tion manifested itself in 1884 by the 
burning of the Court House by a mob. 


Tar Turn or Events 


The beginning in 1923 of the trans- 
formation was largely accidental. 
Captain Victor Heintz, who, with La 
Guardia of New York City, relin- 
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quished his seat in Congress for serv- 
ice at the front in the Great War, 
after his return to Cincinnazi started 
an organization of about fifty young 
men of whom I was one, called the 
Cincinnatus Association, for the pur- 
pose of discussing local affa rs. 

About 1915 Hynicka, for some rea- 
son, offered to give control cf the Re- 
publican Exécutive Committee ‘to 
well-known Republican, nanpolitical 
citizens. I was asked to be a member 
of the reconstructed commi:tee, and, 
entertaining the view then that ref- 
ormation from within was the best 
method, served thereon. But I soon 
discovered that the represen<ative cit- 
izens appointed were intended and 
willing to be window dressing; and 
after about a year of useless strug- 
gle, culminating in my filing defi- 
nite charges against reappointment of 
an unsuitable civil service commis- 
sioner, which were placec. by the 
mayor in his pocket without reading, 
I resigned. 

At a later date I made scme study 
for the Woman’s City Club of the con- 
tract under which the garbage collec- 
tion and reduction were effected. The 
manager of the reduction company 
was a ward captain of the Republican 
machine. I pointed out the improvi- 
dent nature of this contract and the 
necessity for planning well in advance 
of expiration for a better cne—all to 
no purpose. The unsatisfactory per- 
formance under it, incliding the 
necessity for householders zo tip col- 
lectors to get any service, was pain- 
fully apparent. 

About my only other incursion in 
public affairs was assisting in a suc- 
cessful effort to gel: daylizht-saving 
time locally adopted. Als>, we had 
various reports from time to time 
at the Cincinnatus Association—of 
which I was vice-presideat and of 
whose program committee I was chair- 


man—which impressed on the minds 
of the members that their city was 
being wretchedly administered. 


DEFEAT or tHe Levy 


In 1923 the city officials asked the 
electors to vote an extra levy for 
operating expenses. The Cincinnatus 
Association debated the question 
whether this levy should be approved, 
and I presented the negative with 
considerable warmth. Ordinarily, the 
deliberations of our group were not 
considered news. However, next 
morning, much to my surprise, a 
rather full account of my philippic ap- 
peared in the two morning papers. 
This was the beginning of eventual 
overthrow of gang control in the city. 
If the city officials had kept quiet, 
that would have been the end of the 
matter. But they took notice of my 
remarks with a tirade against me. I 
thereupon asked them through the 
press a certain number of questions, 
which they answered in the same way. 
I then rejoined that the matters dis- 
cussed were too important for news- 
paper controversy, and suggested that 
they be publicly debated. This led 
to my receiving invitations to speak 
to various groups, and permitted me 
to urge for our city a nonpartisan, 
small-council, city-manager form of 
government. 

The controversy was a one-man 
combat with the Republican organi- 
zation and a number of its supporters, 
all of whom denounced my assertion 
that with economies and proper allo- 
cation of funds between the county 
and the city, no extra levy was nec- 
essary. I believe that the levy would 
have been defeated—as it was—if I 
had not said a word against it; but 
that was not the general impression, 
and the series of debates gave oppor- 
tunity to emphasize in a public way 
the shortcomings of the government. 
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ADOPTION OF THE CHARTER 


After the defeat of the levy, six of 
us (two of whom were women) started 
a movement for an amended charter 
calling for a council of nine to be 
elected at large on a nonpartisan bal- 
lot by the Hare system of propor- 
tional representation, one of their 
number to be mayor with certain ap- 
pointive powers not possessed by may- 
ors in the ordinary council-manager 
plan, and for a city manager to be 
elected by the council. The six who 
started with no money, organization, 
or anything else but hardihood, were 
joined by others in getting the neces- 
sary twenty thousand signatures to 
petitions for such amendment of the 
charter, and a “charter” organization 
was perfected. 

Cincinnati is a conservative city, 
and in 1924 proportional representa- 
tion was considered by many to be 
radical and highly experimental. The 
Times Star was strongly opposed to 
it both editorially and in its news 
columns. Robert A. Taft and Charles 
P. Taft both were opposed to the 
charter. In fact, at a meeting of 
the Cincinnatus Association I de- 
bated affirmatively for the charter 
against Charles P. Taft presenting 
the negative. My principal argu- 
ment to the electors was that any- 
one sleeping on the floor need not 
be afraid of falling out of bed, and that 
things were so bad that nothing could 
be lost by giving the charter a chance. 
The charter was adopted by about 
92,000 favoring and 41,000 opposing. 


Councm AND MANAGER 


The next effort of the Charter Com- 
mittee was to get suitable candidates 
for the first election, in 1925, of coun- 
cilmen under the amended charter. 
As I had iterated that, under such a 
charter, positions in the municipal 


service could be made places of honor 
and dignity, insistence that I put this 
preachment into effect by standing for 
office myself seemed unanswerable. 
I had not dared to hope for anything 
more than a strong, critical minority 
in the council. However, the Demo- 
cratic organization refrained from 
nominating a Democratic ticket, and 
instead suggested several names of 
Democrats for inclusion in the charter 
slate. This was happily victorious in 
the November 1925 election, gaining 
six of the nine places in council. 

The next step was to get a city man- 
ager, and here fortune favored us, as 
it has so often since. Knowing the 
sentiment that existed for a local man, 
we first exhausted the possibilities and 
then made inquiry regarding the best 
persons serving in the city-manager 
field. 

In the latter part of November 1925 
I had a case in the Supreme Court at 
Washington. The late Newton D. 
Baker, with whom I was acquainted, 
had the preceding case. Because he 
had been both Mayor of Cleveland 
and Secretary of War, I thought he 
could tell me of some Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia, past or 
present, who might be worth consid- 
ering. He recommended Colonel C. 
O. Sherrill, President’s Aid and Di- 
rector of Buildings and Grounds in 
Washington. 

In my very first conversation with 
Colonel Sherrill, I was much impressed 
with his qualifications and personality. 
I conferred with my classmate, 
Dwight F. Davis, then Secretary of 
War, and, partly through him, with 
Messrs. Mellon and Hoover, Senator 
Smoot, and others; and all were en- 
thusiastic about Colonel Sherrill. 

On my return, one or two of my col- 
leagues questioned the advisability of 
having a military man in a civilian po- 
sition, but Colonel Sherrill’s attain- 
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ments and agreeable characteristics 
dissipated their objections and he þe- 
came Cincinnati’s first city manager. 
He remained such until June 1980, re- 
tiring amid almost universal regret, to 
accept an important position in pri- 
vate business. In 1937, with the re- 
tirement of his successor, C. A. Dyk- 
stra, to accept the presidency of the 
University of Wisconsin, he resumed 
his former position, which he now 
occuples. 

Such interest and inspiration have 
been aroused in other com-uunities 
concerning the Queen City’s e Torts for 
improvement in local government, 
that the story of Cincinnati’s progress 
has been told in numerous publica- 
tions and addresses. I myself have 
recounted parts of it in print, and in 
talks in more than twenty states and 
perhaps seventy-five cities, large and 
small. There is, in my mind, no doubt 
that our example, form of government, 
and counsel have been potert causes 
of the governmental regeneration of 
cities like Hamilton, Toledo, and New 
York, and of movements fcr better 
government in many other municipali- 
ties and counties of the country. For 
fuller accounts, the reader is referred 
to a wealth of material. In z chapter 
such as this, it is impossible ta do more 
than mention a few of Circinnati’s 
achievements. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 


Roadways were repaired m an in- 
credibly short time, and kept clean 
and passable. Miles of new streets, 
boulevards, sewers, bridges, and via- 
ducts were constructed. Specifica- 
tions were opened to permit honest 
bidding, and less expensive but equally 
durable paving materials were em- 
ployed, as were labor-saving devices, 
with resulting savings of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars a year. In one 
street, Kellogg Avenue (roughly four 


and a half miles of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Highway), the saving was 
about $650,000. 

Useless employees in the offices of 
the clerk, the auditor, the treasurer, 
and others were eliminated. The 
City Planning Commission was for 
the first time given official status and 
an adequate appropriation, and a Re- 
gional Planning Commission was also 
set up. The park area was increased 
from 2,661 acres, including a munici- 
pal forest of 1,100 acres, in 1926 to 
4,063 acres in 1937, not including ad- 
dition of several hundred acres of a 
new regional park district. A Recrea- 
tion Commission was established, 
supported by compulsory levy. An 
airport of 1,100 acres within fifteen 
minutes of the center of the city was 
acquired at a very low cost and has 
been successfully operated. 

Instead of allowing the county sher- 
iff, as before, to make a personal profit 
from feeding prisoners lodged in the 
county jail, the workhouse has been 
reopened and operated as a model 
penal institution in connection with 
the Welfare Department. Work is 
provided there for more than 75 per 
cent of the prisoners—all who are able 
to do it. Education, recreation, and 
instruction in various trades are pro- 
vided for them, and effort is made to 
tide over the period mtervening be- 
tween release from incarceration and 
readjustment to civil life. Quaran- 
tine and treatment for venereal cases 
of both sexes are provided. Such has 
been the success of the workhouse that 
the Federal Government and other 
governmental agencies within a radius 
of a hundred miles have contracted to 
send there many of their prisoners. 


SAVINGS EFFECTED 
A system of coördinated purchasing 
for local governmental authorities 
such as city, county, school district, 
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library, and university, with standard 
specifications and purchases for all at 
the same time, has excited the inter- 
est and support of the Spelman Fund 
and has meant savings of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. In one year the 
saving due to this method of pur- 
chasing amounted to $50,000 on 
coal, and in 1937 the saving on gaso- 
line for six months’ requirements was 
$6,950. 

A comprehensive program for bond 
issues for five years in coöperation 
with the other bond-issuing agencies 
and the City Planning Commission 
has provided for priority of most ur- 
gent improvements, so made as not 
unduly to raise the tax rate. A sys- 
tem of centralized bookkeeping in the 
auditor’s office, supplanting duplica- 
tion in various departments, and a 
modern system of accounting, have re- 
sulted in greatly increased efficiency 
and diminution of cost. 

The old reduction plant and the of- 
fensive and noisome horse-drawn vehi- 
cles in which garbage was collected 
and drawn to the plant under private 
contract have been replaced by 
smokeless, odorless incinerators, largely 
operated by workhouse prisoners and 
by motorized trailer trains. Ashes 
and rubbish, drawn in similar trains, 
are dumped in hollows in depressed 
city lands which are thus reclaimed 
for playgrounds and other uses, 
greatly increasing their value, rather 
than going to add to the value of pri- 
vate property. 


Posuic Uriirrres 


In the Water Works Department 
the annual expenses have been re- 
duced at least $300,000 and rates have 
been correspondingly lessened. A 
leaflet No. 759, issued January 27, 
1938 by the Civic Research Institute 
of Kansas City, Missouri, compares 
“consumer cost” items of water-de- 


partment operations in Cincinnati and 
Kansas City in 1936, showing that the 
cost to Kansas City of these services 
is something above $225,000 yearly, 
and that Cincinnati does the work of 
accounting, meter reading and inspec- 
tion successfully at less than one-half 
that sum. 

In 1925 a small, active committee, 
of which I was a member, prevented 
going into effect a contract for electric 
service made by the old dummy coun- 
cil for a ten-year term at a grossly 
high rate, although everyone knew 
that electric rates would come down 
in that period. Our Charter Council 
repealed this ordinance and, in 1928, 
passed another, effecting a saving of 
$500,000 or $600,000 a year to con- 
sumers of electricity. When that 
contract expired, an electric rate set- 
tlement was made in 1934 which re- 
funded $1,200,000 plus, to consumers, 
on bills for the preceding nine months, 
and brought about reductions in bills 
for the period 1934 to 1938 of almost 
$9,000,000. 

The controversy over gas rates was 
a long and complicated one in which 
I was privileged to participate from 
1933 to 1935 as special counsel for the 
city. By the settlement of the con- 
troversy in April 1935, gas consumers 
received a refund of approximately 
$2,000,000 and the rates were reduced 
about $1,500,000. 


Ciry FINANCES 


Though expanding every useful 
service and instituting many new ones; 
though completing more new streets 
and sewers in the first three years 
than had been built in the ten years 
preceding; despite all the burdens of 
the depression and heavy relief obli- 
gations; notwithstanding a diminish- 
ing tax roll, incident to shrinkage in 
real estate values; in spite of repeal of 
an occupational tax which had yielded 
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a revenue exceeding $500,00C a year; 
and despite heavy loss of street rail- 
way revenue to the city by reason of a 
twenty-five-year contract entered into 
shortly before 1926—Cincinmati’s ad- 
justed tax rate has still been ?or some 
years the lowest in any city of over 
300,000 population. And to give 
point to this observation, it must be 
remembered that Cincinnati contrib- 
utes each year from taxation about 
$500,000 to its municipal university, 
and about $1,000,000 for a hospital, 
which in many other places is county- 
supported. l 

As of December 31, 1937, Cincin- 
nati’s total bonded indebtedness was 
over $17,000,000 less than at the cor- 
responding date in 1925. Tois is all 
the more remarkable because the char- 
ter government mherted $7,500,000 
of deficiency bonds and was saddled 
with $6,250,000 of bonds for a so-called 
rapid transit project, a total loss, 
which ordinary prudence would have 
shown, before most of the bonds were 
issued and sold, was incapable of com- 
pletion. But the project gave em- 
ployment to eighty-six workers in the 
organization, and $24,000 a year in ad- 
ditional salaries to a chief engineer 
and two politician attorneys. Just 
recently, Cincinnati bonds have sold 
on a basis more favoreble to the city 
‘than that at which nationa. obliga- 
tions are marketed. 


Honest ADMINISTRATION 


A magnificent union passenger ter- 
minal and boulevard approack thereto 
have been built through the zodpera- 
tion of the Terminal Company and 
the city, involving exchange of prop- 
erty, vacation of streets, bu lding of 
viaducts, and many complicated de- 
tails, without, as the engineer of the 
Terminal Company expressed it, “a 
thin dime wrongly passing.” Cincin- 
nati terminals had been totaly inade- 


quate for many years, but the kind of 
government previously existing pre- 
vented initiation of the necessary 
project. 

Perhaps most important of all, a 
genuine merit system prevails, with 
more than 95 per cent of the city 
employees operating under it. Cam- 
paign assessments and political activ- 
ity of all persons in the administra- 
tive service are effectually banned. 
Provisional appointments have all but 
ceased to exist. In 1925 there were 
868 competitors for civil service exam- 
inations. In 1937 there were 4,806— 
more than five times as many. This 
is because it is known that examina- 
tions are fair and that in almost all 
instances, the person passing with the 
highest grade is appointed. Salaries 
have been standardized and equalized 
for the same class of service, and a 
well-conducted retirement plan for 
municipal employees, to which they 
contribute, is in effect. 

There has been absolutely no poli- 
tics in connection with the administra- 
tion of relief. During the depression 
Cincinnati was about the only solvent 
city in Ohio, and essential services 
were not curtailed. The flood in 
1937, by far the worst in the city’s 
history, and a disastrous conflagra- 
tion resulting therefrom were met 
without recourse to martial law and 
with no resulting epidemic, largely be- 
cause the police, fire, health, and other 
municipal departments had been built 
up to a high degree of efficiency, be- 
cause proper equipment was available, 
and because the disaster was faced by 
the city officials with coolness and in- 
telligence and by citizens with confi- 
dence in thé authorities. 

Charter government has thus 
proved its worth over a twelve-year pe- 
riod, overcoming the vicissitudes of 
the temptation to lavish spending in 
good times, despair in time of depres- 
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sion, and danger in the period of 
calamity. 


Necessites FOR CIVIC 
BETTERMENT 


What are the lessons to be learned 
by municipalities desirous of emulat- 
ing this record of achievement? First, 
that home rule is an essential. With- 
out home rule written in the Consti- 
tution of Ohio, Cincinnati could not 
have adopted the charter under which 
it is operated. Particularly, it could 
not have utilized the method of elec- 
tion by proportional representation 
which is a vital element in its success. 
The Republican machine, with a back- 
log of ten thousand votes in the Negro 
districts and thousands of votes, legal 
and illegal, of office-holders and em- 
ployees in the city (election officials, 
Municipal Court judges, clerks, bail- 
iffs, and other attachés, all of whom 
are, by Ohio law, independent of the 
city government) and sometimés in 
the county, state, and national gov- 
ernments, and the families, friends, 
and beneficiaries of the foregoing, in 
the last two elections has had a plural- 
ity although not a majority of votes, 
which under the ordinary majority 
system of election would have given 
it almost complete control. That is 
why the Republican machine has 
hated and opposed the proportional 
representation system, and why, un- 
der the alias of a nonpartisan commit- 
tee for the repeal of proportional rep- 
resentation, abetted by a disgruntled 
boss of the Democratic machine and 
certain of his followers, it unsuccess- 
fully attempted in 1936 to have the 
voters repeal this method of election. 

Next, there must be, ih a commu- 
nity desirous of improving its politi- 
cal conditions, an attitude of hope- 
fulness and a refusal to despair. It is 
true that the ordinary citizen has his 
-peculiar problems of livelihood and 


enjoyment, and is not easily aroused 
to see that both are endangered by 
low politician administration of the 
affairs of his community. Hence, it 
seems: that local administration must 
be very bad before it can be improved 
through the citizen’s undertaking 
what should be his most important 
duty, the good government of his 
community. 

Nevertheless, one never can tell 
when the moment for change is at 
hand. Each city is apt to think there 
are conditions peculiar to it that mili- 
tate insuperably against its chances of 
improvement. But such thinking is 
faulty. Those localities which have 
achieved, have overcome comparable 
disadvantages. Chance plays as often 
into the hands of those with good ob- 
jectives as into the hands of those 
whose aims are sordid and base. 
Leaders will appear and, as soon as 
there seems to be a chance of success, 
aid will manifest itself from unex- 
pected sources. There must be per- 
manent citizen organization and citi- 
zen interest; otherwise, what has been 
accomplished may be undone over 
night. 


INSECURITY or Goop 
GOVERNMENT 


In periods of discouragement, the 
friend of civic betterment comes to be- 
lieve that good government makes few 
new friends, who do’ not compensate 
for the many lost by mistakes, by some 
unhappy incident, by charlatans’ 
blather, by an unworthy press, by for- 
getfulness or lack of knowledge of 
things as they were, by the opposi- 
tion’s grant of illicit favors, or because 
of dissatisfaction for some trivial rea- 
son. In the last two municipal elec- 
tions, Cincinnati has just barely held 
on to a government which is the ad- 
miration of much of the country. In 
November 1937, four Charter and 
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four Republican councilmen and one 
Independent member of Council were 
elected. By a low political deal þe- 
tween the Independent and the Re- 
publican members, the pos tiens of 
mayor, vice-mayor, president pro tem 
and clerk of council are now dccupied 
by Republican organization incum- 
bents for the first time in twelve years. 
But the city manager and the auditor 
have not been ousted, and in their de- 
partments, Charter government con- 
tinues. It may be overthrown.. But 
even then, not all that was achieved 
will be lost. Some residuum of ac- 
complishment will remain, so that the 
community will not slip back entirely 
to where it was. 

Good government is always in dan- 
ger, no matter how: loug it may have 
existed. or how conclusively it may 
have demonstrated its valie. The 
odds are always against gooc govern- 
ment in-a community. Nc perma- 
nent ‘betterment will result until we 
have in this country a modified na- 
tional party system, a real merit sys- 
tem, withdrawal of overpowering 
Federal interference with local affairs, 
and a new public education and po- 
litical morality. These will not be 
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soon attained, but they may eventu- 
ate more rapidly than even the most 
hopeful foresee. What of the rotten 
boroughs and the political corruption 
in England before the Reform Bull? 
‘Yet, in England now and for more 
than half a century, corruption in pub- 
lic life, national or local, is extinct. 
No person who would ally himself, as 
many of our so-called “best citizens” 
do, with dirty political gangs would 
be tolerated in respectable English 
society. 


Interest IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


There is a greatly increased interest 
in local government in this country, 
and in technical achievement it has 
outdistanced the accomplishments of 
private industry. If graduates of 
schools and colleges in the next decade 
can be infused with an understanding 
of the importance of local government 
and the necessity of rendering patriotic 
service to it, the bosses, the patronage 
system, and all they imply will disap- 
pear, local communities will measur- 
ably attain the good administration 
of public affairs to which they are en- 
titled, and the government of our 
country will be mealculably bettered. 


Murray Seasongood is a practicing lawyer in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, ard was the first mayor of Cincinnati 
under tts amenaed charter, also chairman of the City 
Planning Commission, for two terms, 1926-30. He 
is president of the Hamailtan County Good Govern- 
ment League, chairman of the Municipal Law Sec- 
tion of the American ‘Bar Association, part-time 

a professor in the College of Law, University of Cin- 
cinnati, cnd a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Nctional Civil Service Reform League. He is 
author of “Local Government in the United States— 
A Challenge ard an Opportunity” (1533; 2nd ed. 
(1934) and “Cas2s on the Law of Municipal Corpora- 


tions” (1934). 


Good Government Under the Old Forms 


By JeEwELL C. Painiies 


N ANY discussion of forms of gov- 
ernment, one must consider the 
recurrent challenge of Alexander 
Pope’s oft-repeated statement, “For 
forms of government let fools contest; 
Whate’er is best administer’d is best.” 
The validity of Pope’s statement was 
not seriously questioned at the time it 
was written 1 or for many years there- 
after, for the reason that government 
was then and long remained quite 
simple. Its services to the people 
were few in number and limited in 
scope. 

In Colonial America, during the age 
of Pope, a reasonably uniform pattern 
of borough and city government pre- 
vailed, and there is little evidence that 
voters, taxpayers, legislators, or re- 
formers were seriously concerned 
about forms of government. Profes- 
sor Anderson, in referring to pre-Revo- 
lutionary cities and boroughs, wrote: 


We must picture these municipalities as 
small and scattered. Their activities and 
the forms of their government did not 
greatly concern the Colonial authorities. 
. . . Their powers and functions as then 
construed were strictly local and largely 
“private.” 2 


INCREASED IMPORTANCE OF FORM 


But the powers and functions of 
government are not “strictly local and 
largely private” today. Fora century 
and a half, the industrialization of our 
country has been accompanied by ur- 
banization, and urbanization has tre- 
mendously multiplied the services of 

1 Essay on Man was written in 1733. 

* William Anderson, American City Govern- 


ment (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1925), 
p. 283. 


government. ‘This increase in serv- 
ices has increased governmental costs, 
and today people everywhere are dis- 
turbed by their tax burdens. As our 
cities have increased in size, urban 
residents have individually become 
less able to supply their wants or even 
their needs, and they have called upon 
their governments to render the serv- 
ices desired. ` 

Scientific discovery, mechanical in- 
ventions, and a changed social outlook 
have created additional wants and 
needs, all of which entail increased 
governmental costs. - It has been ob- 
served that per capita costs of govern- 
ment, as well as total costs, tend to in- 
crease with every increase in the size 
of cities? People today, therefore, 
seem to be facing a dilemma. Their 
demands for municipal services show 
no signs of abatement. Yet every- 
where there are violent protests 
against attempts to increase tax bur- 
dens. Is there any solution to this 
problem? Is form of government an 


‘important consideration in the ‘at- 
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tempt to secure efficient and adequate 
service at a reasonable cost? 

The question propounded cannot 
be answered categorically. Each mu- 
nicipality is a separate case requiring 
special analysis to determine what 
course should be pursued in respect to 
its governmental affairs. In recent 
years a great deal of emphasis has been 
placed upon improvements in form of 
government. In numerous instances, 
reformers have insisted that a change 
from an existing form of city govern- 


* Austin F. Macdonald, American City Gov- 
ernment and Administration (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1935), p. 410. 
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ment to the council-manager plan 
would solve the city’s. governmental 
problems. In other cases, commission 
government or a “strong-mavor” type 
of mayor-council government has been 
urged as a solution. While a form 
of government of recogniz2d merit 
may not be considered a panacea 
for the many ills which beset our 
municipalities, it is nevertheless im- 
portant. 


Factors Wuicu MAKE FOR 
GooD GOVERNMENT 


Authorities on city government gen- 
erally agree that the council-manager 
plan is a distinct improvement over 
other forms. None will deny, how- 
ever, that good government 6B possible 
under older forms if the elective offi- 
clals and their subordinates sre honest 
and capable, and if there is a sustained 
and discerning interest in government 
on the part of the municipal electorate. 
The possibility for good government 
under the older forms—particularly 
the mayor-council form—is of present 
interest for the reason that many cities 
and towns cannot -install council- 
manager government without consid- 
erable difficulty. 

Ridley and Noltingspointed out in 
1934 that seven states had neither 
statutory nor constitutional provisions 
under which their cities could adopt 
the council-manager plan. Toreover, 
of the 6,251 American cities with a 
population of 1,000 or more, 45 per 
cent, or 2,780, could institute council- 
manager government only by securing 
a special charter from the szate legis- 
lature. The restraining effect of 
these legal obstacles is reflected in the 
fact that in 1937 there were eleven 
states in which no cities had the 
council-manager plan, and fifteen 


* C. E. Ridley and Orin F. Noltinz, The City- 
Manager Profession (Chizago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1934), pp. 8-11. 


others in each of which the number 
of cities having the plan was five or 
less. 


STANDARDS FOR MEASURING 
Errrcwncy or Crry GOVERNMENT 


A certain amount of pioneering has 
been done in the quest for objective 
criteria with which to measure the effi- 
ciency of city government,® but as yet 
these criteria have not been thor- 
oughly tested or widely accepted. 
There are, however, certain standards 
and techniques which are commonly 
used by students of city government as 
a basis for appraisal. Thus, it is as- 
sumed that a well-governed city will 
provide for a high degree of concen- 
tration of administrative authority. 
Such a city will also have, as a general 
rule, a budget system, a reasonably 
short ballot, a merit system, modern 
methods of accounting and control, 
prudent departmentalization, a city 
plan and a zoning code, and other ar- 
rangements of recognized merit.” 

That plan of city government which 
is most conducive to the adoption of 
the systems and devices mentioned is 
perhaps the best. Nevertheless, any 
plan which permits—or better, which 
is conducive to—the adoption of some 
or all of these arrangements is not 
without possibilities for good govern- 
ment. Spoilsmen may defeat the pur- 
pose of any good plan, but it is pro- 
posed at this point to consider briefly 
the features of the main types of mu- 
nicipal government to determine their 
possibilities for good results. 


5 Municipal Year Book, published by Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, 1938, 
Table IX, pp. 385-93. 

See series ‘Of articles by C. E. Ridley and 
H. A. Simon on “Measurement Standards in 
City Government,” Public Management, Feb. 
1987~Feb. 1938, inclusive. 

7 Additional criteria in W. B. Munro, The 
Government of American Cities (4th ed. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1926), Ch. XXII. 
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Tureen Main FORMS OF 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT Ê 


There are, broadly speaking, three 
main forms of town and city govern- 
ment. First, and oldest of these, is 
the mayor-council plan. At the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century the 
commission form emerged, and more 
recently the council-manager plan has 
occupied the spothght. In reality, 
there are two distinct types of mayor- 
council government, perhaps justify- 
ing the position that there are four, 
rather than three, main forms of town 
and city government. 


Mayor-counci plan 


The mid-nineteenth-century mayor- 
council plan provided not only for‘an 
elective mayor and council, but for the 
election of most administrative offi- 
cials. Under this plan, which is now 
called the “weak-mayor”’ form of 
mayor-council government, each elec- 
tive officer, as a general rule, has cer- 
tain political obligations to satisfy. A 
merit system, therefore, is out of the 
question under this arrangement. 
`” The appointment of subordinate offi- 
cials and employees is largely in the 
-hands of the council, and only to a 
limited extent a part of the mayor’s 
. authority. A real budget system un- 
der such circumstances is impossible. 
Obviously the ballot could not be short 
in a city of any size under a weak- 
mayorform. Concentrated authority 
and efficient departmental organiza- 
tion are most unlikely. This earlier 
type of mayor-council government, 
while still all too common, is rapidly 
falling into disfavor. Rarely are 
changes made in existing plans to con- 
form to the weak-mayor pattern. 


8 “Town Meeting” form is too localized to be 
separately considered. “Trustee and Board 
President” type, found in the Southwest, is a 
variation of the mayor-council form. 


This is not to say, however, that all 
mayor-council government is declining 
in popular favor. On the contrary, 
the “strong-mayor” type ranks next to 
the council-manager plan in popular- 
ity, both among students of city gov- 
ernment and among civic leaders who 
advocate changes in existing forms. 

Under the strong-mayor plan, the 
people elect a mayor and a council but 
very few other officials. The mayor 
is given wide discretion in selecting 
and dismissing his subordinates, and 
the council is not to interfere with 
these prerogatives. The mayor pre- 
pares and submits a budget for the 
council to revise and adopt. He may 
recommend measures for councilmanic 
adoption and he may veto acts of the 
council. His legislative powers may 
be considerable if he is a man of strong 
personality. The strong-mayor plan 
provides for a short ballot, concentra- 
tion of administrative authority, and 
simplicity of structure. The mayor’s 
office is one'of power as well as pres- 
tige. Measured by modern stand- 
ards, however, the plan possesses a 
congenital infirmity. The compli- 
cated and technical character of city 
government today calls for expert 
personnel, but popular election is 
a poor method of choosing the chief 
expert. 


Commission form losing ground 


The commission plan of city govern- 
ment was born in an emergency and 
has proved excellent at times.® It has 
been yielding ground, however, to the 
council-manager form and to the 
strong-mayor plan for two decades. 
The plan’s chief merits are its sim- 
plicity, its concentration of authority, 
and the short-ballot principle which it 
invokes. But experience has often 
demonstrated that this plan fails to 
carry concentration far enough, and 

” First installed in Galveston in Sept. 1901. 
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commissioners elected by popular vote 
are in many cases not qualifiel admin- 
istrators. 

An excellent illustration of these 
weaknesses was brought out in the 
council-manager campaign in Musko- 
gee, Oklahoma in 1920.1 Onze of the 
local newspapers described the status 
of commission government ir Musko- 
gee in 1920 as follows: 


When the commission form wes adopted 
it was with the idea of centralizing author- 
ity and responsibility. It seems to have 
failed utterly. It is the same desire to 
centralize authority that is behind the pres- 
ent movement. The people went to get 
away from that celebrated spor. of buck- 
passing. It locks lke the carter as 
amended and providing a city manager 
with complete executive authority comes 
as near this idea as any plan tkat can be 
devised.11 


A few weeks later, the same daily 
observed that 


it took the present five city managers 
[commissioners] eight months after the 
passage of the law providing for repairing 
the city streets to begin the work, and in 
eleven months only two or three small 
patches of street have been put down. 
This is not individual fault, but the result 
of divided authority, ... After private 
citizens had discovered a tremendous waste 
of city water and an alarming slippage of 
the city pumps, it took five managers eight 
months to secure a meter to test the waste, 
and three months to set one of these meters. 
One manager of a private busiress would 
have set the meter in two weeks.” 


In Lawton, Oklahoma, a c-ty which 
had about 9,000 people in 1920, the 
council-manager plan supplarted com- 
mission government in 1921. An 
auditor’s report for 1920 portrayed 
very frankly the incompetency of the 


For a more detailed discussion see Jewell 
Cass Phillips, Operation of the Coun il-Manager 
Plan of Government in Oklahoma Cities, 1935, 
p. 20. 

u Muskogee Times-Demacrat, Jaa. 28, 1920. 

32 Ibid., Feb. 19, 1920. 


city’s popularly elected commission- 
ers. The report stated that, among 
other things, 


the management of the water department 
during the past two years has been nil... . 
From Dec. I, 1920 to Dec. 31, 1920, this 
department [finance] seems to have fol- 
lowed the lines of least resistance. Records 
were not kept up to date. . . . Claims were 
filed, but no attention was paid to their 
correctness. ... The air of good fellow- 
ship seems to have gone out from this de- 
partment to all departments and to some 
of the employees. Their motto seems to 
have been: “Boys, get yours while the go- 
ing is good and pass the buck.” 18 


Much the same type of criticism 
was lodged against commission gov- 
ernment in Bartlesville, Pawhuska, 
and other Oklahoma cities.+# 

In large commission-governed cities, 
like Des Moines and Jersey City, it is 
sometimes insisted that five main de- 
partments are inadequate and five 
commissioners do not provide suffi- 
cient representation. But students 
of city government have uncovered 
many instances of good government 
under the commission form. Galves- 
ton and Des Moines were recognized ` 
throughout the country as well-gov- 
erned cities during their early experi- . 
ence with the plan; but as the quality 
of officials deteriorated, the glaring 
deficiencies of commission government 
became more conspicuous. In the 
meantime, the idea of an appointed 
city manager came to the fore, and for 
a quarter of a century there were re- 
current demands for manager govern- 
ment even in these cities which had 
pioneered in the development of the 
commission form. 

s 


Council-manager plan 


The council-manager plan retains 
the qualities of simplicity and concen- 


8 Phillips, op. cit., p. 23. 
“ Ibid., pp. 23-24. 
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tration of power found in the commis- 
sion form, but adds the feature of an 
appointive executive to whom all ad- 
ministrative authority is delegated. 
The responsibility for hiring and firing 
the city manager and for the determi- 
nation of public policy is vested in a 
council, but the manager is empowered 
to hire and fire administrative subordi- 
“nates and to recommend policies to the 
council. Under the council-manager 
form, the ballot is short, an almost 
ideal arrangement is provided for 
executive budgeting, and to a greater 
extent than any other form, council- 
manager government facilitates the 
selection of expert administrators. 
The plan rests upon the strong founda- 
tion of the merit principle, but it is not 
fool-proof. A group of unscrupulous 
politicians may pervert the theory of 
council-manager government and con- 
duct the city’s affairs in an extrava- 
gant and inefficient manner. 

In the writer’s study of the council- 
manager plan in thirty-two Oklahoma 
cities, it was found almost without ex- 
ception that the first administrations 
under council-manager government 
were eminently successful. After the 
second or third councilmanic elections, 
however, the experience of Oklahoma 
manager cities varied considerably. 
Some cities continued to get good re- 
sults without interruption, but others 
failed miserably after the first admin- 
istration. 

As a result of the Oklahoma study 
and from an analysis of observations 
of competent students of government, 
the conclusion has been reached that 
form of government is important but 
that governmental personnel and citi- 
zen interest are even more’ significant, 


OFFICIALS More Important 
THAN Form 


It is entirely possible for able ad- 
ministrators to secure good results un- 


der almost any plan of government, 
but it has not been demonstrated that 
incompetent officials can operate any 
plan with satisfaction to the people. 
Mr. William P. Lovett, executive sec- 
retary of the Detroit Citizens League, 
wrote in 1935: 


Cleveland, after an experience, brilliant 
but brief, succumbed to bad politicians. 
. . . Kansas City is a blot on the national 
city manager escutcheon: hopelessly domi- 
nated by Tammany elements... yet 
masquerading under the banner of charter 
righteousness,15 


But, said Mr. Lovett, “Milwaukee 
under an antiquated charter, gets ex- 
cellent results because of the personal- 
ity and militant leadership of Mayor 
Daniel Hoan. He isa politician of the 
modern right kind.” In his own city 
of Detroit, Mr. Lovett observed that 
Detroit, under the mayor-council 
form, was enjoying advantages denied 
to a number of council-manager cities, 
because of the superior ability and ad- 
ministrative skill of Mayor Couzens. 

Every town has its local heroes, even 
if there are many who do not seem to 
care whether or not men of ability and 
“leadership” are given opportunities 
to demonstrate their skill. New York 
City, under various forms of govern- 
ment, was well administered by such 
men as Hewitt, Strong, Low, and 
Mitchel. It is currently enjoying a 
high degree of good government under 
Fiorello H. La Guardia, who resem- 
bles, in some ways, Dahlman of 
Omaha, Carter Harrison, Sr. of Chi- 
cago, Tom Johnson of Cleveland, and 
“Golden Rule” Jones of Toledo. As 
long as a political genius of this type 
is in power, he can, if he chooses, gov- 
ern well. The trouble with personal 
leadership is that the forces of mis- 
management are back in authority as 

= Wiliam P. Lovett, “The Plan and the 


Man,” National Municipal Review, Vol. AXIV, 
No. 4 (April 1935), pp. 206-7. 
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soon as the leader moves to a higher 
post or passes away. 

Without a form of government 
which offers some resistance to im- 
proper leadership, cities go ‘nto peri- 
odic declines. The right kind of lead- 
ership has to be institutionalized. 
Administrators have to be trained for 
the higher positions; otherwise, there 
is bound to be a dearth of ac ministra- 
tors at a critical time.1¢ 

A number of Oklahoma cities were 
getting reasonably good results under 
older forms ‘before adopting the 
council-manager plan. The people 
believed, however, that better govern- 
ment was obtainable under the coun- 
cil-manager form. Thus, the Retail- 
ers’ Association in Norman, Cklahoma, 
the seat of the State University, 
adopted the following resolution: 


Resolved by the Norman Retailers’ Asso- 
ciation, the aldermanic form of government 
has been replaced by the charter (council- 
manager) form of government, and by 
reason thereof the present mayor, Hon. S. 
W. Hutchin, is retiring from office. We 
desire to express our high esteem and appre- 
ciation for the official acts of the said Hon. 
S. W. Hutchin while acting as the chief 
executive officer of the City of Norman, 
and hereby commend his efforzs and the 
just and fair and able manner ia which he 
conducted the mayor’s office in zhe City of 
Norman, and express and extend to him 
our thanks for the good conditien in which 
the affairs of the city have been left by his 
administration.17 


The Madill Record observed at the 
time council-manager goverrment was 
installed in Madill, Oklahoma that 


the retiring mayor and aldermen leave the 
City of Madill in excellent financial condi- 
tion. The town has long been known for 
its excellent municipal governnment.18 


18 See remarks of W. A. Robson in Sir E. D. 
Simon, Lady Simon, W. A. Rokson, and J. 
Jenkes, Moscow in the Making (Lcndon, 1937), 

. 59. l 

Phillips, op- cit., p. 22. 

8 Sept. 20, 1917. 


In Oklahoma City, the capital and 
metropolis, it was reported, at the time 
of the change from commission gov- 
ernment to the council-manager form, 
that “a check of records of the financial 
condition of the city showed Monday 
that the ‘business men’s council is tak- 
ing over a business that rests on a firm 
financial basis.’ ” 19 


INITIAL YEARS oF New Forms 
Most SUCCESSFUL 


The first few years of experience un- 
der any new form of government are 
generally successful, because the peo- 
ple. usually make the change in order 
to escape unsavory conditions, -and - 
they are careful in their choice of offi- 
cials. In a reference to the commis- 
sion plan, Professor Macdonald said: 


It has generally been put through by the 
masses of the people, in a moment of 
righteous indignation, against the wishes of 
the professional politicians. And as the 
people have swept the politicians tempo- 
rarily aside, they have elected to office men 
of superior calibre—men who could take 
almost any governmental system and make 
it work well. Under such circumstances it 
is not surprising that the early years of 
commission government in any city are 
usually years of sound procedure and honest 
administration.2° 


Professor Munro once wrote that “a 
democracy is tested by the mettle of 
its leaders, and its success or failure 
must fundamentally depend upon the 
discernment with which it makes its 
choice.” 2+ It may be said, then, that 
form of government is important, the 
quality of men chosen to serve in pub- 
lic office is still more important, but 
the most important requisite for con- 
tinued good government is an intelli- 
gent electorate, well organized, ever 
alert, ready and active. 

1 The Daily Oklahoman, April 12, 1927. 

2 Macdonald, op. cit., p. 232. 


*1 Personality in Politics (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1925), p. 114. 
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Goop GOVERNMENT DEPENDS 
UPON ELECTORATE 


Cincinnati, Ohio, has for a number 
of years received the plaudits of the 
nation for the excellent quality of her 
city government. Many people are 
cognizant of the fact that the city has 
council-manager government and pro- 
portional representation. A goodly 
number have heard of Cincinnatis 

two outstanding city managers, Colo- 

“nel Sherrill and Clarence A. Dykstra. 
But perhaps a smaller number have 
read Charles P. Taft’s story of the 
city’s rise to fame.” 

Me. Taft, son of former President 
Taft and one of the sponsors of coun- 
eil-manager government for Cincin- 
nati, attributes the success of the plan 
to the support of an alert, active, and 
independent citizens’ organization.2% 
This group, known as the City Charter 
Committee, not only fought a success- 
ful battle for the council-manager 
plan, but has succeeded in electing a 
superior type of councilmen ever since. 
Mr. Taft attributes the failure of 
council-manager government in Cleve- 
land to the lack of an independent po- 
litical organization “created to elect 
councilmen and to support them after 
election.” 2 The majority of munici- 
pal reformers in America concur with 
this view. 

The failure of the Oklahoma City 
“Committee of One Hundred” to 
maintain an organization of the Cin- 
cinnati type following the first council- 
manic election almost proved to be 
disastrous. At the end of four years, 
the politicians regained control of the 
city government and began to hire and 
fire city managers with am&zing celer- 
ity. Seven different men occupied 


“Charles P. Taft, City Management: The 
Cincinnati Experiment, New York, 1983. 

° Tbid., Ch. XVI. 

si Ibid., p. 235. 


the manager’s office in Oklahoma City 
during the two years following the 
spring election of 1931. 


PERMANENT ORGANIZATION 
ESSENTIAL 


The failure of citizens’ groups to fol- 
low up their council-manager victories 
with permanent organization and reg- 
ular indorsement and support of coun- 
cilmanic candidates was, in the opin- 
ion of the writer, one of the principal 
reasons for mediocre government in a 
number of Oklahoma manager cities.”5 - 

Brand Whitlock, in referring to two 
of America’s most successful mayors, 
“Golden Rule” Jones and Tom John- 
son, said: 


They knew that there is after all, an un- 
conscious, subtle wisdom in the general 
neglect of politics by the masses of citizens, 
who intuitively know that other things are 
of more importance. They were but seek- 
ing to clear the way for the more funda- 
mental expressions of human interest, 
human emotions, human fervors, human 
liberties. . . . People must free themselves 
from their various bondages, and them- 
selves indeed find the way.”6 


Form of government is important 
because it is the framework or ma- 
chinery with which city officials minis- 
ter to the needs of the people. The 
better the machinery, the easier it 
should be to attain efficiency. But 
the examples herein submitted are a 
part of the great mass of evidence 
which shows that government person- 
nel is more important than form or 
framework. It must be remembered, 
however, that the key to successful 
city or town government, whatever the 
form, is to be found in an intelligent 
and interested electorate. 

Through organization and effort in 
the field of politics, an independent 


= Phillips, op. cit., pp. 289-90. 
*° Forty Years Of It (New York: D. Apple- 
ton Co., 1925), p. 370. 
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citizens’ group may hope to 2lect hon- 
est and capable men to public office. 
These officials are likely to operate any 
plan of government successfully. But 
with an informed, well-organized, and 


active electorate and with competent 
officials, our cities are likely to secure 
without much delay the best frame- 
work obtainable and administrative 
techniques of proven worth. 


Jewell Cass Phillips, Ph.D., is assistant professor of 
political science at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, and member of the research staff of tts 
Institute of Local and State Government. He is 
author of “Operation of the Council-Manager Plan 
of Government in. Oklahoma Cities,” and of several 


articles on government. 


Local Government in the San Francisco Bay Region 


By Miron CHErnin and SamurL C. May 


MONG students of government it 
is almost axiomatic to consider 
the present pattern of local govern- 
ment units inefficient, wasteful, ex- 
pensive, and unsuited to cope with 
many of the problems presented for 
solution. Especially is this true when 
attention is directed to local govern- 
ment structure in a metropolitan re- 
gion, where the overlapping, the dupli- 
cation, and the lack of coöperation 
and coérdination appear evident to 
even the most casual observer. The 
man on the street, however, will prob- 
ably have a more ready offhand solu- 
tion for this problem than will the stu- 
dent who has given the matter consid- 
erable study. 

This was strikingly illustrated in 
California afew years ago when thesug- 
gestion was glibly put forth that great 
savings in governmental expenditures 
could be effected through county con- 
solidation. Almost everyone seemed 
to agree to the proposal, but there was 
practically no agreement concerning 
its specific application. The counties 
which should be consolidated, the fac- 
tors which should determine the con- 
solidations, and the number of areas 
into which the existing counties should 
be merged, were some of the issues 
upon which the proponents of consoli- 
dation could reach no common agree- 
ment. The flare of public interest 
created by the suggestion died down 
shortly, but the incident plainly 
showed that there was a dearth of con- 
crete data upon which sound pro- 
posals for governmental reorganiza- 
tion in specific regions could be based. 


Detawtep Stuprms Neepep 


Many similar examples can be 
found to illustrate the proposition that 
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general yearnings for governmental 
simplification or increased efficiency 
and economy do not furnish a suff- 
cient foundation for decisive practical 
action. Local government reform 
must be founded not only upon the 
commendable desire to achieve such 
objectives, but also upon carefully 
collected and analyzed data which will 
indicate the nature of the action to be 
undertaken. 

The objection may be raised that 
library shelves are filled with surveys, 
the recommendations of which have 
never been carried out, and that ac- 
tion and not further study is now 
needed. But the complexity and 
variety of local government problems 
preclude the application of general 
recommendations to specific localities 
or situations. There is need for de- 
tailed studies of every region in which 
changes may be desired. And as fur- 
ther justification of such studies from 
the viewpoint of contributing to 
knowledge, scholars have pointed out 
the vital necessity for development of 
an extensive documentation in the 
social sciences.* 

Considerations of this character Jed 
the Bureau of Public Administration 
of the University of California to 
undertake a study, several years ago, 
of local government in the region sur- 
rounding the San Francisco Bay. 
Several members of the staff, with the 
aid of personnel furnished by the State 
Emergency Relief Administration, the 
Works Progress Administration, and 
the National Youth Administration, 
have gathered a large amount of data 


t Luther Gulick, “Science, Values, and Public 
Administration,” in Luther Gulick and Lyndall 
Urwick (Eds.), Papers on the Science of Ad- 
ministration (1937), pp. 191-195. 
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concerning the number, the structure, 
the organization, and the functioning 
of the governments in this azea. 

The research staff of the Bureau is 
now engaged in preparation of a report 
presenting a detailed and ccmprehen- 
sive description of local government in 
the region, which it is hoped will be of 
use not only to local citizens and offi- 
cials but also to students of arkan and 
metropolitan government. In addi- 
tion, the data gathered seem to offer a 
broad factual foundation fcr a series 
of functional studies, to be undertaken 
with the objective of ascerzaining, if 
possible, the principal factors control- 
ling each function, and deriving struc- 
tural and territorial standards for op- 
timum performance. The data may 
also prove of value in developing meas- 
urements of governmental activity, 
which, as Ridley and Simon have 
pointed out im their recent book, 
Measuring Municipal Activities, must 
be based upon a great variety of fac- 
tual information. 

These latter studies, however, are 
still in the planning stage. It is the 
purpose of this paper to pres2nt briefly 
some of the facts gathered and prob- 
lems encountered in the study as thus 
far completed. 


CHOICE oF REGION ror Stupy 


Several factors contributed to the 
choice of the San Francisco Bay region 
as the subject of study. Its accessibil- 
ity to the University of Cali?ornia and 
the lack of detailed information con- 
cerning its governmental structure 
and operation weighed heavily in the 
choice. But more important were the 
facts that the region is one of the two 
great metropolitan areas in zhe State? 


* The Los Angeles metropolitan region has re- 
cently been the subject of an intensive study by 
the Committee on Governmental S mplification; 
see Report of Committee on Governmental 
Simplification, Los Angeles, California, 1935. 
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and that there has been recurrent agi- 
tation within the territory for govern- 
mental consolidation and simplifica- 
tion. 

The greatest effort of this character 
involved the East Bay area and cul- 
minated in the defeat of a council- 
manager, consolidated city-county 
charter for Alameda County in 1921. 
An initiative petition directed toward 
this same end was presented to the 
Alameda County Board of Supervisors 
in 1934, but was subsequently declared 
invalid by the California Supreme 
Court. 

Across the Bay there have been 
periodic resurgences of the idea of con- 
solidating San Mateo and San Fran- 
cisco counties. In 1927 this move- 
ment resulted in a detailed study of 
San Mateo County’s government, but 
the only specific effect to date is a pro- 
vision in San Francisco’s charter per- 
mitting annexation upon approval by 
San Mateo. As a counter or supple- 
mentary move to annexation, certain 
groups in San Mateo County have 
been discussing county-city consolida- 
tion within the county. For several 
years, moreover, a privately financed 
regional-plan association was active in 
carrying on research studies which 
stressed the growing interdependence 
of the entire Bay area and attempted 
to diminish continued emphasis upon 
certain of its constituent parts. 

After the selection of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay region for study, a much 
more difficult problem, the definition 
of its territorial limits, was encount- 
ered. The delimitation by the United 
States Bureau of the Census of the 
San Francisco-Oakland and San Jose 
metropolitan regions® was based on 
too mechanistic a formula to fit the 
social, economic, and governmental 
facts of this area. After due consid- 


3 Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930; 
Metropolitan Districts, pp. 5-6, 202-7. 
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eration was given to many of the cri- 
teria suggested in other metropolitan 
studies, it was decided to include in 
the study every county which touched 
on the San Francisco Bay. 

The Bay provides a series of prob- 
lems about which the entire region is 
concerned. It is at once the principal 
integrating and decentralizing agency 
of the region. The principal urban 
development has taken place upon its 
narrow, shelving, shore line. The in- 
terest and the future progress of every 
community located on the Bay or m 
- one of the immediate tributary valleys 
hinge directly or indirectly upon its 
proper development and use. Al- 
though the inclusion in the survey of 
all counties touching upon the Bay 
enlarged the area of study beyond any 
possible delimitation of a metropolitan 
area, nevertheless each of the nine 
counties was included on the assump- 
tion that it had an interest in the Bay 
and was therefore, partially at least, 
within the sphere of metropolitan in- 
fluence. 


AREA AND POPULATION 


The region thus selected covers an 
area of about seven thousand square 
miles, of which about one-fifth is 
adapted to intensive use, the re- 
mainder being hill territory suitable 
for recreational and park purposes. In 
1930 it contained a population of over 
one and one-half millions, or about 28 
per cent of the total population of 
California. Within the region, the 
population is highly concentrated in 
the two counties of San Francisco and 
Alameda, which together contain 
about 70 per cent of the regional total. 
Population density ranges from over 
15,000 per square mile in San Fran- 
cisco to 29 per square mile in rural 
Napa County. 

Within the region, the characteris- 
tics of population growth during the 


San Francisco Bay REGION 
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past several decades are similar to 
*those which have been observed in 
other metropolitan districts. Both 
the central city, San Francisco, and 
the rural territory show a decline in 
the proportion of the region’s total 
population residing within them, be- 
cause the incorporated areas outside 
the central city have gained popula- 
tion more rapidly. The cities of the 
region, moreover, contain 86 per cent 
of the population, with the four largest 
cities accounting for 67 per cent. This 
urban-rural ratio of 86 per cent to 14 
per cent may be compared with the 
56 to 44 ratio for the United States as 
a whole, and the 73 to 27 ratio for the 
state of California. Of the nine coun- 
ties in the area, moreover, only three 
—Sonoma, Solano, and Napa—were 
predominantly rural m 1930 and had 
shown no tendency toward increased 
urbanization during recent decades. 


REGIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Space limitations will not permit 
more than a passing reference to other 
non-governmental characteristics of 
the region, about which considerable 
information has been gathered. The 
proportion of the State’s total assessed 
property values in the nine counties is 
almost identical with the region’s pro- 
portion of the State’s population— 
approximately 28 per cent. These 
property values are, however, spread 
unevenly over the region, the two 
most populous counties (San Fran- 
cisco and Alameda) accounting for al- 
most 70 per cent of the total. The 
economic activities of the region are 
highly diversified, among the most 
important being retail and whole- 
sale trade, shipping, manufacturing, 
finance and insurance, construction, 
and agriculture. In almost all these 
lines the regional proportion of the 
total pay roll m the State is greater 
than the regional proportion of popu- 
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lation employed, indicating compara- 
tively higher per capita cash incoméd 


in these nine counties than in the 


State as a whole. 

The sociological and cultural char- 
acteristics of the region are also highly 
diversified. It has already been indi- 
cated that of the nine ccunties in- 
cluded m the area, three are predomi- 
nantly rural. In addition, some coun- 
ties (e.g., Alameda and Santa Clara) 
which have a large proportion of 
urban population and development 
have also a large rural hinterland. 
Rural as well as urban governmental 
problems were therefore ercountered 
im the survey. 

Moreover, the urban phenomena 
show wide variety, for ec.ties have 
tended to specialize functiorally in the 
metropolitan area. Thus, among the 
sixty-seven municipalities of the re- 
gion we find small rural county seats 
as well as the cosmopolitan city of San 
Francisco with its almost 6£0,C00 peo- 


` ple; exclusive residential cites such as 


Piedmont in Alameda County and 
‘Hillsborough in San Mateo County, 
close by cities such as Emeryville or 
South San Francisco, devoted almost 
exclusively to manufacturing and in- 
dustry; suburban middle-class residen- 
tial cities in Marin and Alameda 
counties, summer-resort cities, ceme- 
tery cities, and cities which have spe- 
cialized in catering to certain demands 
frowned upon at home by their more 
puritanical neighbors. 

This diversity thus recapitulates in 
one region many of the characteristics 
of urban phenomena founc through- 
out the United States, and offers a 
catholic basis for a comparative study 
of urban government. Bu: the fact 
that these different communities are 
found in one region may well! add a 
special value to many comparisons be- 
cause certain constants underlie the 
differences. Climatic and other nat- 


ural conditions do not greatly vary. 
The composition and the background 
of the population are similar through- 
out much of the area. The statutes 
and the legal decisions which control 
governmental operations are the same. 
Wage rates, costs of material, and 
other economic factors which may 
affect governmental operations are 
subject to the same influences. By 
establishing ‘the constancy of such fac- 
tors, it is possible to decrease the num- 
ber of variables which must be taken 
into consideration and thus reduce the 
difficulties usually encountered when 
comparisons between cities are at- 
tempted. — . 


Unirs Incuupep IN SURVEY 


Students of government will recog- 
nize the difficulty in defining local 
government units * and distinguishing 
them from political or administrative 
districts of various kinds. Only units 
of local self-government which have 
relative permanency and independ- 
ence, and some taxing power were 
surveyed, thus eliminating all admin- 
istrative subdivisions, assessment dis- 
tricts, and townships (which in Cali- 
fornia are only justice-of-the-peace 
and constable election districts). Al- 
though school districts fell within the 
definition of local government units, 
they too were excluded, chiefly be- 
cause of their number and the fact 
that their organization and adminis- 
tration are now so separated from 
other forms of local public organiza- 
tion in California that to consider 
them jointly would be to confuse 
rather than clarify the metropolitan 
government, problem. 

The study as thus delimited in- 
cluded a careful survey of 245 units of 
local government. The nature of these 
units, as well as of the others which 


* William Anderson, The Units of Government 
in the United States, 1934. 
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were omitted or only partially sur- 
veyed, is shown in the following tabu- 
lation: 


Surveyed completely... .....cecee 245 
COUNUICS 35 ada nt KRIA Ea 8 
City-county .s..sssssssssressee 1 
Municipalities .............0.55 67 
Special districts...........0.00- 169 

Omitted or only partially surveyed. . 566 
School districts....... 0 ...0...5. 459 
Townships hc vacua seek teas 68 
Special-assessment districts...... 30 
Temporary or inactive special dis- 

RLICUS So raana a Vana 9 

Total in San Francisco Bay region.. 811 


LocaL GOVERNMENT 
ORGANIZATION 


Practically every variety and type 
of local government organization is 
represented among the 245 units of lo- 
cal government included in the survey. 
Unique in the entire State is the con- 
solidated city and county of San Fran- 
cisco, the governmental organization 
of which is especially interesting be- 
cause of the manner in which city and 
county government offices have been 
combined and also because of the at- 
tempt in the 1931 charter to combine 
the principal advantages of the 
strong-mayor and city-manager forms 
of government through the provision 
of a chief administrative officer who 
stands between the mayor and certain 
technical departments. Two of the 
remaining eight counties of the region 
have adopted home-rule charters, one 
of which provides for a county man- 
ager. The other six counties are or- 
ganized under the general law, but, 
because of differences in size, wealth, 
and urban development, the function- 
ing of their governments shows con- 
siderable differentiation. 

Of the sixty-seven cities, no two 
have identical organizations. The 
greatest variety is found, of course, 
among the seventeen municipalities 
which have drafted and adopted their 
own home-rule charters. Within this 
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group we find council-manager, com- 
mission, and mayor-council forms of 
government, and, for good measure, 
one city government fashioned after 
the English borough. 

Even though fifty of the cities op- 
erate under the general sixth-class city 
law, they do not conform to a single 
pattern. The general law allows 
much individualization by permitting 
council-manager, commission, and 
weak-mayor-council organization, and 
by providing for creation and combi- 
nation of offices and assumption of 
many functions at the discretion of the 
cities themselves. 

Attention should be directed to the 
large number of special districts oper- 
ating in the area. Fifteen different 
functions are performed by the 169 
districts included in the survey. Dif- 
ferences in function, however, do not 
limit the possibilities of variation in 
district organization, for many of the 
individual functions have been the 
subject of two or more legislative acts, 
each providing a different organiza- 
tional procedure and structure. Most 
of these special districts are agencies 
for the performance in unincorporated 
territory of certain municipal func- 
tions. But some of these districts, 
such as the East Bay Municipal Util- 
ity District and the East Bay Regional 
Park District, are significant because 
they constitute a device whereby prob- 
lems common to several jurisdictions 
may be coéperatively solved. 

The special district 1s potentially 
an important element in the solution 
of the problem of metropolitan gov- 
ernment, since it furnishes a means of 
breaking through political walls for 
purposes of functional consolidation. 
From this point of view it is apparent 
that the special district is worthy of 
much more intensive study and analy- 
sis than it has hitherto received. 

Mention has already been made of 
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the fact that detailed information con- 
cerning the organization, tae person- 
nel, the finances, and the methods of 
operation has been obtainec. and com- 
piled for each of the 245 un:ts of local 
government and for the orgenizational 
subdivisions of the multipke-function 
units such as cities and counties. It 
is obvious that none of the substan- 
tive detail of this large accumulation 
of data can be included within the 
brief limits of this article. But the 
various uses to which this irformation 
can be put may be briefly indicated. 


Uses or tue Surv=y 


From the pragmatic poirt of view, 
the information gathered during the 
survey has already proved izs value in 
assisting public officials and interested 
citizens seeking specific icformation 
about some individual governmental 
unit. The functional analyses will be 
helpful to departmental aiministra- 
tors wishing to compare the functions 
of their departments with those in 
other jurisdictions. 

Should another public movement 
for governmental reorganization in 
this region develop, some of the facts 
upon which specific proposals may be 
based will be available. Brt political 
consolidation or territorial rzorganiza- 
tion has proved an extremely difficult 
method of improving local govern- 
ment. ‘The facts gathered during the 
study indicate that other methods, 
both formal and informal, may prove 
much more efficacious in :mproving 
local administration. In this connec- 
tion, the possibilities of the special dis- 
trict have already been naertioned. 
Intergovernmental contracts whereby 
specific functions are performed by 
one jurisdiction for another are au- 
thorized by state law and are mcreas- 
ing in use and favor. 

The survey has revealed situations, 
moreover, in which informal arrange- 


ments and understandings between 
groups of officials might prove suff- 
cient to better the administration of 
certain functions in many jurisdic- 
tions. It is hoped that the various 
functional analyses will point out 
many such opportunities for improve- 
ment of local administration within 
the present political framework of the 
region. In this way it may be pos- 
sible to develop arrangements by 
which governmental problems will be 
administered more nearly in accord- 
ance with the natural, economic, and 
social areas required for optimum 
performance. 


PROBLEM OF REGIONAL STUDIES 


One additional comment should be 
made with respect to the general prob- 
lem of regional government studies. 
When all the facts about the govern- 
ments in a region have been gathered, 
the task of the investigator is only 
partially completed. For a basic un- 
derstanding of the problems with 
which each function of government is 
concerned, a wide variety of social, 
economic, demographic, and other 
non-governmental data is absolutely 
essential. Many of these necessary 
data are extremely difficult to collect 
in ‘usable form, and undoubtedly 
some are not now available at all. 
Students of government, however, 
must solve the problem of obtaining 
and utilizing such information if the 
study of public administration is ever 
to advance beyond the descriptive 
stage. 

Especially is this true in the analy- 
tical and creative stages of a regional 
study. To evaluate the existing gov- 
ernmental ‘organizations and proc- 
esses, we must develop methods of 
measuring the extent of various gov- 
ernmental problems, the results and 
adequacy of governmental perform- 
ance and, finally, the efficiency of ad- 
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ministrative efforts in the several 
parts of the region. The Bureau of 
Public Administration is now engaged 
in gathering such data as the basis for 
a series of measurement studies which 
will be the next step in its survey of 
the San Francisco Bay region. 

It is recognized, of course, that the 
entire problem of local government is 
not encompassed in this search for 
greater economy, efficiency, and 
effectiveness. Perhaps a certain 
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amount of inefficiency, duplication, 
waste, and expense is the price a. 
democracy must pay for the opportu- 
nity for citizen education and partici- 
pation afforded by local self-gov- 
ernment. May it not be possible, 
however, by means of creative plans 
solidly based on ascertained facts, to 
modernize local government and make 
it more efficient without destroying 
the democratic values which should be 
preserved? 
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Objectives and Methods of the Surveyor 


By Davin L. ROBINSON, JR. 


OR many years, cities aave been 

the subject of more or less fre- 
quent surveys and analyses. The 
purposes of these surveys have been 
very diverse, ranging from the simple 
compilation of statistical deta to the 
solution of acute municipal problems, 
and they have been conduczed by in- 
vestigators in political science, soci- 
ology, economics, business, health, and 
a score of other fields. The past few 
decades, however, have seen the emer- 
gence of a new type of investigator, 
whom, for want of a better title, we 
may call the professional “adm:nistra- 
tive specialist.” 

The administrative specialist, with 
whose work this paper will deal, has 
as his purpose the improvement of 
the administration of a specific mu- 
nicipal government or unit of a mu- 
nicipal government. The academic 
researcher finds interest in the attri- 
butes of a particular government only 
as they contribute to a broader pic- 
ture, in which the validity of various 
hypotheses will become apparent and 
from which basic principles may be 
derived. The financial ana.ysz is in- 
terested primarily in determining the 
soundness of a city’s securities, for in- 
vestment purposes, or sometimes in 
pointing the way out of fiscal cifficul- 
ties. The functional speziaist is 
motivated chiefly by a desire ta effect 
the improvement both of standards 
and of operation of the function in 
which he is specialized, and is con- 
cerned with the requirements of other 
functional units of a government only 
in so far as they are related to the 
achievement of his purpose. 

The rôle of the administrative spe- 
cialist differs sharply from those of 


other types of investigators in that he 
is interested in all aspects of municipal 
government. Like the physician, he 
is concerned not with a single member 
but with the whole body of his subject, 
and even when his activity is limited 
to a particular governmental depart- 
ment, he attempts to maintain a 
proper balance between the different 
functions so that all may attam opti- 
mum effectiveness. 

How do municipal surveys by such 
administrative specialists come about? 
Under what conditions are they effec- 
tive? How does the surveyor ap- 
proach his task, and what special 
techniques does he employ? By what 
standards does he appraise local con- 
ditions and determine needed reme- 
dies? How does he attempt to insure 
that the course of action he prescribes 
will be followed? 


INITIATION OF SURVEYS 


Municipal administrative surveys 
fall generally into two groups: those 
for which the impetus has come from 
outside the government—from civic- 
supported research agencies, from tax- 
payers’ groups seeking lowered ex- 
penditures, from citizen agencies 
suspicious of the existence of corrup- 
tion or extreme mismanagement, and 
the like; and those inspired from 
within the government itself. 

Interestingly enough, the great 
majority of the formal surveys, at 
least in recent years, have been of the 
latter type. Both interesting and 
somewhat paradoxical is the fact that 
a large proportion of the official- 
inspired studies are performed for 
cities which on the basis of the quality 
of the existing administration need 
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them the least. Cities that are well 
governed have able and intelligent 
officials, who are quick to recognize 
that a periodical survey can be of 
value even to an administration of the 
highest grade. 

There are also a surprisingly large 
number of bona fide surveys, followed 
by adoption of the resultant recom- 
mendations, which are sponsored by 
selfishly interested elective officials 
. ‘who see in the provision of good gov- 
ernmental service the road to reélec- 
tion and political success. So fre- 
quently do elective office-holders have 
this point of view, or the ability to 
comprehend and accept it, that those 
seeking better practice in a particular 
government would do well to make 
the enlistment of the partisan official’s 
interest and support—on the frank 
basis of the material advantages which 
will accrue to him—their first aim. 

Roughly, about one-third of the 
official-inspired surveys are sponsored 
by good administrators seeking fur- 
ther improvement of an administra- 
tive mechanism that is already func- 
tioning smoothly, and about one-third 
by officers motivated by political self- 
interest. The remainder of the sur- 
veys usually arise from some kind of 
trouble—a defalecation which exposes 
the weaknesses of an accounting sys- 
tem, general financial distress with 
consequent inability to meet demands 
for services, or widespread public criti- 
cism of existing conditions. Thus, 
contrary to general belief, it is only in 
a relatively small proportion of cases 
that the expert surveyor is called in 
because something must be done and 
the local officials do not know what 
to do or how to do it. ° 


ÅTTITUDES OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
PERSONNEL 


The whole method of approaching 
and conducting the survey and pre- 
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senting its findings varies widely with 
the type of sponsorship under which 
it is performed. Obviously, in many 
cases where the survey is performed 
for or at the direct instance of forces 
outside of the agency studied, the im- 
plication is that the agency is not per- 
forming properly, and the officials and 
subordinate personnel consequently 
are defensive, uncommunicative, and 
noncodperative, if they do not actu- 
ally take steps to impede or defeat the 
purposes of the surveyor. This means 
that the investigator must arrange to 
secure the necessary data in spite of 
the personnel of the agency, rather 
than with its assistance, and present 
his findings and recommendations to 
the forces sponsoring the study, rather 
than to the officials who will have to 
make the recommendations effective. 
His report therefore must contain ma- 
terial which can be used as a means of 
bringing pressure to bear upon the 
operating officials to assure the adop- 
tion of the recommendations. 

On the other hand, the official- 
sponsored survey has the great advan- 
tage of starting with the willing co- 
operation and cheerful assistance of 
officers and employees alike. Since 
the official asked for the study to be 
made, he regards the product as his 
creation, and he tends to look upon 
the changes in organization or practice 
recommended by the survey not so 
much as criticisms of past performance 
as a demonstration of his acumen in 
ordering the work to be undertaken. 
It is for this reason that the official- 
sponsored surveys much more often 
result in immediate improvement 
through adoption of the recommenda- 
tions presented than do the surveys 
inspired from without the govern- 
ment. Indeed, the wise surveyor 
keeps himself and his staff out of the 
newspapers and otherwise as much in 
the background as possible, so that the 
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improvements resulting from the sur- 
vey can be presented localy as the 
achievements of the local officials 
rather than as the work of in_ported 
experts. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF SURVEY 


"This brings us to an evide1t but too 
frequently overlooked fact—ramely, 
that no matter how excellert the sur- 
vey technique and how soundly con- 
ceived and desirable the recommenda- 
tions developed, the whole proceeding 
is futile if the suggested improv2ments 
are not put into effect. True, the 
survey may contribute to the. general 
sum of knowledge and may be useful 
to some other city in solving similar 
difficulties, but with respect to its es- 
sential objective—the improvement of 
administration in a particular munici- 
pality—it can be regarded és success- 
ful only if it results in desirable change 
in the administration of the city sur- 
veyed. 

Thus, it is not enough thet the sur- 
veyor have such grasp of hs subject, 
such ability to collect and assimilate 
facts, such knowledge of stendards of 
practice, and such powers cf analysis 
as will enable him to arrive et the best 
available solutions: he must also pos- 
sess the ability to convince the re- 
sponsible city officials that they are 
the best solutions. He must be versed 
in political realities, and be something 
of a realist himself; for sometimes ac- 
cepting half the cake is necessary if 
any Improvement is to be wrought. 

In earlier days, the typical munici- 
pal survey finally boiled down to a 
bound report, containing the usual col- 
lection of facts and statistics concern- 
Ing existing conditions, a set of con- 
clusions, and a set of recommenda- 
tions. With the delivery of the re- 
port, the surveyor’s obligations were 
discharged and he left the local offi- 
cials, already burdened with their 
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operating routine, with the problem 
of translating the recommendations 
into reality. Furthermore, the report 
was likely to be written more with an 
eye to academic standards and to the 
acclaim it might win for the author in 
his own circle than to its effectiveness 
in securing adoption of the recom- 
mendations presented. This con- 
sciousness of the interest in his work 
of others in his field tended to cause 
the surveyor to propose action which, 
although idealistically desirable, might 
be wholly impracticable in the partic- 
ular circumstances. Finally, it was 
sometimes found, after the surveyor 
had delivered his report and gone, that 
recommendations which seemed sound 
enough at the work-table and report- 
writing stage were not so simple to 
put into effect. 


Tue INSTALLATION PROJECT 


The development in recent years of 
the “installation” project, as opposed 
to the pure survey type, has overcome 
in large measure the deficiencies of the 
municipal survey, and has assured an 
important place in the field of munici- 
pal government for the general admin- 
istrative specialist. The installation 
project includes all the essentials of 
the survey, but carries on to a logical 
conclusion where the latter left off. 
After the surveyor has reached the 
point of knowing in his own mind what 
needs to be done, he transmits to the 
officials responsible for action an un- 
derstanding of his proposals, secures 
their general approval and permission 
to proceed, and then puts into effect 
the changes he has determined to be 
desirable. 

In presenting his suggestions for the 
approval of the local officials, the sur- 
veyor follows whatever course seems 
most likely to convey to them his full 
understanding of the situation. He 
may make use of a written report, but 
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if he does, it will be prepared with an 
awareness of the particular character- 
istics or idiosyncrasies of the officials 
who are to take action, and will con- 
tain such material and be cast in such 
form as to produce the desired action. 
More often, he will simply make an 
oral report of his studies and findings, 
and explain his reasoning and recom- 
mendations, documenting his presen- 
tation with exhibits and working pa- 
pers the salient features of which are 
emphasized in the discussion accom- 
panying them. However, although 
the presentation of final recommenda- 
tions is important, the question of 
whether the surveyor’s proposals will 
be accepted will be affected more by 
the careful preparation for the final 
decision which intimate contacts with 
officials and employees during the 
course of the survey enable him to 
make. 

In the actual installation of the new 
organization or practices, following 
approval of the recommended plan, 
the surveyor personally supervises the 
execution of the changes in detail. 
Acting as the agent of the responsible 
local official, he prepares the necessary 
orders, designs or approves whatever 
forms may be involved and has them 
printed and put in use, instructs the 
personnel in the operating procedures, 
and makes the innumerable minor ad- 
Justments in the original plan which 
are inevitably necessary. Not until 
the improvements have finally been 
effected and the revised systems are 
operating smoothly do his responsibili- 
ties cease: if there has been a major 
error in his conclusion or unsoundness 
in his proposals, it is he whg must de- 
termine upon and initiate corrective 
action. 

Thus, in the installation project, the 
surveyor is directly concerned with all 
three of the phases of action—analy- 
sis, decision, and execution. Not only 
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does this insure that some action will 
be taken, but also it places full respon- 
sibility on the surveyor for seeing that 
the action taken is the best that could 
possibly þe secured in the circum- 
stances. His effectiveness can thus 
be judged directly by the amount of 
discernible improvement that follows 
his coming. 


Tue Surveyor’s EQUIPMENT 


In technical aspects, how does the 
surveyor reach his determinations? 
It is a grave responsibility, particu- 
larly where the survey is to be followed 
by an installation, to undertake to 
prescribe governmental operations 
which are inconspicuously but none 
the less vitally to affect the lives of the 
citizens of the community. Organi- 
zational inertia is great, and operating 
policies and procedures and systems 
are faithfully followed year after year 
because someone once decided that 
they were good. Since his work, 
whether it be good or bad, will endure 
for years, the surveyor must not be 
unsure of his ground or of the validity 
of his proposals. 

There are no model systems of or- 
ganization or practice. There are 
general principles which have been 
identified as such and which are ap- 
plicable most of the time, and there 
are methods and devices which are 
known to be effective under certain 
circumstances. It is the surveyor’s 
business to have knowledge and com- 
plete understanding of the principles, 
and wide knowledge and immediate 
access to further knowledge of the 
methods and devices. With the one 
as his measuring stick and the other as 
his bricks and mortar, he must build 
soundly on the topography he finds. 

The knowledge of methods and 
practices is particularly important to 
the surveyor. There are for most op- 
erations a number of satisfactory 
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treatments, varying in appropriate- 
ness with the circumstances if when 
confronted by a particular situation 
in one city he can call to mind the 
practice in that respect o? a dozen 
other cities—knowledge acquired both 
through his personal surv2y experi- 
ence and from a constant seeking and 
accumulation of illustrativ2 material 
—he can adapt one of the known prac- 
tices to local requirements. and thus 
gain the advantage not onl” of saving 
time for other aspects of the survey 
but also of using methods of demon- 
strable practicability. 

It is the surveyor’s command of a 
wide range of methods ard devices, 
and of course his fresh, external view- 
point and freedom from the operating 
routine which burdens the operating 
official, that make him use-ul to even 
the most able of city adm_nistrators. 
Although the administrator’s grasp of 
principles may be as good as that of 
the surveyor, his knowledge of prac- 
tices is necessarily confined to that de- 
veloped in his own operat ng experi- 
ence plus what he can acquize ky study 
and attendance at technieal confer- 
ences. Passing from city to city, with 
no operating routine to monopolize 
his attention, the surveyor will have in 
one year opportunity to observe more 
different ways of doing the same 
things than will the administrator in a 
lifetime. Knowing of so many differ- 
ent methods, the surveyor has no ex- 
clusive regard for any of them as such, 
and thus is likely to strike out more 
boldly in the development ef rew ones 
when they are needed tham is the op- 
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erating official with more limited ex- 
perience. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE SURVEY 


Although there is considerable op- 
portunity for almost any municipality 
to benefit greatly from a survey, either 
of the whole government or of particu- 
lar operations, there are some things 
which the administrative survey 
should not be expected to do. Mat- 
ters of local policy should always be 
left to local determination, with the 
surveyor presenting facts bearing 
upon the policy, perhaps, but refrain- 
ing from making recommendations. 
For example, while the surveyor may 
properly take full responsibility for 
reorganizing the methods of tax ad- 
ministration or for collecting and ana- 
lyzing data on different sources of 
revenue, he should not give advice as 
to the kinds of taxes to be levied by 
the city, or the classes of taxpayers 
upon which they should be levied. 
Likewise, the surveyor should not be 
expected to accept purely operating 
responsibility. Thus, while he may 
properly establish standards for the 
filling of a certain position—draw as 
clear a picture as possible of the kind 
of person who should be appointed— 
he should not assume the responsibil- 
ity of designating the particular indi- 
vidual to be appointed. ‘The survey 
should fully develop all pertinent facts 
and suggestions as to methods, and 
make available technical assistance in 
analyzing the facts and adapting the 
methods, but beyond this it should 
not go. 


David L. Robinson, Jr., is assistant director of the 
Public Admiristration Service, Chicago. In 1935 he 
was executive assistant and subsequently chairman 
of the Committee on Procedure of the Federal 
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Measuring Municipal Finance and Staff Services 


By Cart H. CHATTERS 


HE citizen finds it difficult to ap- 

praise municipal staff services. 
Uncollected refuse is readily discerni- 
ble, poorly constructed pavements 
soon show their defects, but it can 
seldom be proved with finality that 
legal, financial, or personnel policies 
are ineffective. Evaluation is diff- 
cult, too, because staff services involve 
policies whose soundness time alone 
can demonstrate. ‘Therefore, citizens 
often find it necessary to test the staff 
services, including finance, more by 
their conformity ‘to recognized pro- 
- cedures than by quantitative or quali- 
tative measurements of results. 

The degree to which municipal staff 
services may be effective is limited by 
political action. Those in charge may 
be thoroughly competent technicians 
and recommend to the governing body 
or the chief administrator policies and 
procedures that would permit desir- 
able administration. Then, through 
political design or personal motive, the 
legislative body may not accept the 
recommendations. Consequently, any 
citizen passing judgment on the effec- 
tiveness of the staff services must dis- 
tinguish between those things which 
have been caused or prohibited by 
political action and those which may 
be attributed to the suggestions and 
decisions of technical officials. 

Comparing municipal tax rates is a 
misleading pastime. Taken by them- 
selves, without voluminous explana- 
tory data, tax rates offer no basis of 
comparative economy or management. 
The rates do not show the amount of 
money raised, or the quantity, quality, 
or number of services performed. In 
New York and North Carolina, for 
instance, school expenditures are 


heavily subsidized by the State. 
Likewise, one city may perform half 
as many services as another but do 
them at twice the unit cost, so that re- 
sulting total expenditures are similar. 
In one community the tax rate may 
include ‘state, county, school, and 
special district revenues, while in 
others it may be limited to general city 
purposes. Attempts have been made 
to validate tax rates as a means of 
comparison between cities by adjust- 
ing them all on the basis of full cash 
value assessments. This effort still 
has all the defects above noted. If 
tax rates do not contain comparable 
elements, why try to compare them? 

Costs are frequently compared on a 
per capita basis for the entire group of 
services rendered by a government. 
Such an attempt has the same short- 
comings as tax-rate comparisons; that 
is, ignorance of the number, type, and 
quality of services rendered. Even if 
one activity alone is compared in sev- 
eral cities on a per capita cost basis, 
the quality and the quantity of service 
are unknown. The results, it is true, 
may be symptomatic where abnormal 
variations are found. Both compara- 
tive tax rates and per capita costs are 
more valid in showing trends in one 
community from time to time than in 
comparing several cities for the same 
period. 


Frnancrat. PROCEDURE 


The financial services discussed here 
will include accounting, auditing, 
budgeting, custody and disbursement 
of funds, debt administration, tax as- 
sessment, tax collection, financial re- 
porting, and purchasing. Other staff 
services to be measured are law, plan- 
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ning, and personnel. The over-all 
control of staff functions, or general 
management, is discussed by others. 

All financial activities of a city 
are interdependent. They also have 
much in common with the other staff 
services—law, planning, aid person- 
nel, A few illustrations will suffice. 
Control of expenditures within appro- 
priations is a prime objective of finan- 
cialadministration. The control orig- 
inates ina law. It is exercased on the 
basis of accounting information. Ex- 
penditures can be limited to appropri- 
ations only when total purchases are 
kept within the allotted sums. Thus, 
accounting, budgeting, lav, and pur- 
chasing are all involved :n this one 
cycle. Looking again at the budget, a 
large portion of the expenditures rep- 
resents compensation of persons and 
payment of bonds and incerest, thus 
bringing in personnel adriinistration 
and long-term planning. so the citi- 
zen must look to the orgcnisation of 
the staff activities, and search out the 
possibility and the probability of ef- 
fective control under any given pat- 
tern of government. 

Financial administraticn aims to 
provide the municipal government 
with the money it needs to carry out 
- the activities assigned to it by law and 
custom. The demand for funds is 
weighed against ability to pay. 
Money should be on hand when needec 
(at a reasonable cost if borrowed), and 
expenditures controlled within the ap- 
-propriations or available cash. Then 
the accounts should be ardited to in- 
sure both the efficiency aid the hon- 
esty of the expenditures. When the 
money has been received and spent, 
citizens deserve an underscandable re- 
port from the municipal authorities. 
If the citizen finds that these ends 
have been accomplished, then at least 
he has taken the first step in. learning 
about the effectiveness of his munici- 
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pality’s financial administration. But 
the local community’s revenue sources 
are controlled almost entirely by state 
legislation, again making it necessary 
to know the extent of control local of- 
ficials have over their own revenues. 


Accountine, Auprrinc, BUDGETING 


The purpose of municipal account- 
ing is to record financial transactions, 
to furnish information for the guid- 
ance of administrative officials, and to 
provide a basis by which the steward- 
ship of financial officers may be 
judged. Citizens cannot consider the 
accounting work of the municipality 
effective unless all pertinent financial 
data are properly and promptly re- 
corded, resulting in regular reports to 
the governing body, administrative of- 
ficials, and the public. Judgment as 
to whether or not the internal ac- 
counting procedure itself is effective 
must generally be left to technicians. 
However, standards have been devel- 
oped by the National Committee on 
Municipal Accounting! and the Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers’ Association.” 
A layman can use these to make a fair 
investigation in his own community. 

Citizens will have to differentiate 
between two types of audits. There 
is the “internal” audit, designed so 
that various officials within the mu- 
nicipality serve as a check on one 
another to prevent fraud. This usu- 
ally involves a segregation of duties 
and the use of numbered and con- 
trolled stationery. In other words, a 
city using receipts, or forms in the na- 
ture of receipts, should have them all 
printed by authority and placed in the 
custody of one person. The forms 

1 Municipal Accounting Statements, National 
Committee on Municipal Accounting, Aug. 
1936. 

* Standard Practice in Municipal Accounting 
and Financial Procedure, Municipal Finance 


Officers’ Association of the United States and 
Canada, Feb. 1937. 
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should all be numbered and a record 
made of the persons to whom they are 
issued. No system of internal audit 
can be considered satisfactory unless 
printed forms involving the collection 
of money are under such control, usu- 
ally pre-numbered by the printer and 
issued by authority of some designated 
official. 

The “external” audit is usually per- 
formed by independent accountants 
employed under contract by the gov- 
erning body for that specific purpose. 
The result of the audit should be made 
public, and the independent auditor’s 
report open for public inspection at 
reasonable hours. The work should 
be awarded to a licensed accountant 
on the basis of his qualifications to do 
municipal work. Most communities 
find an annual audit desirable. The 
work of the auditor should not be un- 
duly limited in scope by contract. 
What constitutes a satisfactory mu- 
nicipal audit has been tentatively de- 
termined by the National Committee 
on Municipal Accounting? 

There ought to be a budget. If the 
citizen cannot find one, then certainly 
something is wrong. Assuming that 
there is one, he should be able to un- 
derstand it. On the first page he prob- 
ably should find a letter of transmittal 
from the mayor or city manager set- 
ting forth a summary of previous 
financial transactions and the pro- 
posed financial plan for the coming 
year. Following this letter there 
would be a one- or two-page summary 
of anticipated revenues and expendi- 
tures, followed by detailed statements 
of the activities to be performed. It 
would be helpful if the bydget were to 
display not only the amount of money 


* Suggested Procedure for a Detailed Munici- 
pal Audit, National Committee on Municipal 
Accounting, May, 1934. A revised draft of 
the audit specifications will be available about 
October 1, 1938. 


to be spent for each activity, but also 
the actual work to be performed. 
Once the budget has been adopted, 
there is necessity for controlling ex- 
penditures within the amount appro- 
priated, and for knowing regularly to 
what extent the income anticipated is 
being received.t Authority must be 
given to some person to control ex- 
penditures within the amount appro- 
priated. The information to permit 
this control must be readily available 
at all times. Furthermore, the ad- 
ministration must be able to adjust its 
spending when money is not being re- 
ceived as promptly as estimated. 


Custopy or Funps AND DEBT 
ADMINISTRATION 


All the money belonging to the mu- 
nicipality ought to be deposited in 
responsible banking institutions in the 
name of the municipality. It may be 
considered a sign of bad fiscal policy 
if individual officers, or departments 
responsible to the central government, 
maintain in their own names, bank ac- 
counts containing municipal funds. 
Furthermore, the exact amount of the 
money collected by the central treas- 
ury each day ought to be deposited in- 
tact the following day. The money 
should be placed in institutions duly 
designated as legal depositories by the 
governing body or other authority. 
The funds should be protected by 
surety bonds, collateral, or other ar- 
rangement to guarantee the city that 
there will be no loss through bank fail- 
ure. Then provision must be made 
authorizing the disbursement of funds 
only on the basis of properly approved 
vouchers, audited before payment by 
fiscal authorities of the city. 


* Baltimore, Maryland, publishes a detailed 
monthly budget summary complete on one large 
page. 

5 Martin L. Faust, The Security of Public 
Deposits, Public Administration Service, 1936. 
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If all municipalities were eble nor- 
mally to borrow money at ap>roxi- 
mately the same interest rate et the 
same time, it would be easier to judge 
the efficiency of debt administration. 
Fluctuation from the normal rate 
would be some evidence of good fnan- 
cial management or poor financial 
management. However, the effective 
interest rate on municipal loans is in- 
fluenced by geographical considera- 
tions, nearness to money centers, tra- 
ditions, and many other factcrs. 

Certainly, when it comes tc the rate 
of interest paid on borrowing the citi- 
zen wants to ascertain if bonds are sold 
publicly, after due notice, to the per- 
son offering to take them at th2 low- 
est effective interest rate to the city. 
Probably even before this he wants to 
inguire if the municipality has met 
every debt obligation promptly, in- 
cluding payment of both prinzipal and 
interest. If it has not done so, then 
certainly financial administration has 
been weak or some calamity has over- 
taken the city. Ifthe city hes sinking 
funds, they ought to be inveszed so 
that the money is secure and will be 
available to meet in full, on their due 
date, the obligations for which the 
fund was created. 

One rather important test, which 
should not be taken as final end yet is 
somewhat indicative, is to look up the 
credit rating of the municipality in 
manuals such as Moody’s, wich make 
a business of rating municipal securi- 
ties.6 

If the city spends too great a pro- 
portion of its total budget for debt 
service, that is, for the payment of 
bonds and the interest thereon, its 
planning has been improperly done. 
This may have been caused, of 2ourse, 
by action of the people in voting bonds 
or by other measures. Nevertheless, 


° Moody’s Governments and Muracipals, New 
York: Moody’s Investor’s Service cAnnual). 
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as the proportion of the budget going 
for debt service gets larger, the city’s 
financial position may be said to be- 
come more vulnerable. Quite gen- 
erally, 1f the amount paid for debt 
service exceeds 25 per cent of the total 
budget, ït is time to give special atten- 
tion to borrowing. The existence of 
long-term. financial planning so that 
unnecessary debt will not be incurred 
is also one of the most essential cri- 
teria for the judging of debt adminis- 
tration.” 


Tax COLLECTION 


Since 1929, tax collections have been 
looked upon by investors and others 
as one of the primary means of judg- 
ing municipal financial stability. 
Tax-collection laws may be faulty, but 
the chief difficulty in many cases has 
been lax administration. ‘The collect- 
ing authority should invoke every le- 
gal remedy at its disposal. The tax 
bills should be mailed and followed up 
periodically when delinquent. Tax 
sales should be conducted strictly in 
accordance with the law. If exten- 
sive real estate holdings have come to 
the city through foreclosure proceed- 
ings, it may be desirable to establish a 
real estate department for the sale of 
such lands, as Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
and Portland, Oregon, have done. 

The trend of tax collections can be 
traced accurately by studying the per- 
centage of current taxes collected at 
the end of each year, the percentage of 
each year’s taxes collected within two 
or three years following their due date, 
accumulated tax delinquencies, and 
the number of parcels on which taxes 
are chronically delinquent. More in- 

T See Paul Studenski, Public Borrowing (137 
pp. New York: National Municipal League, 
1937), pp. 97-101, 123; A. E. Buck, Municipal 
Finance (622 pp. New York: Macmillan, 
1926), pp. 470-76; A. M. Hillhouse, Municipal 
Bonds (579 pp. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1936), pp. 444-50. 
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tensive studies can be made to find 
whether the delinquency represents 
vacant properties, income-producing 
properties, or homes. With such a fac- 
tual basis, the citizen can determine 
what steps need to be taken to im- 
prove tax collections. 


ASSESSING OF PROPERTY 3 


The assessment of property for pur- 
poses of taxation affects every citizen 
in a community. The assessing proc- 
ess really is a method of distributing 
among the several taxpayers the major 
part of municipal government costs. 
The person who controls the assessing 
machinery is in fact the one who de- 
cides the exact portion of local gov- 
ernment costs which each citizen or 
each taxpayer must bear. This is true 
to the extent that the local property 
tax constitutes the major source of in- 
come. 

Uniformity is the most essential re- 
quirement of good assessment prac- 
tice; that is, the same ratio of actual 
value to assessed value should prevail 
throughout the municipality. The 
level of assessments may be test- 
checked by actual bona fide sales of 
property under normal conditions. 
This type of check is frequently made 
by state tax commissions, by other 
state reviewing agencies, or by experts 
duly authorized and employed by the 
municipal authorities or by citizen 
groups. . 

There needs to be provision for re- 
view of the original assessment rolls 
by an agency independent of the as- 
sessing authority. The review should 
be open, and the decisions should be 
arrived at publicly andeproperly re- 
corded for general inspection. The 


* Suggestions for this section were made by 
A. W. Noonan, executive director, and Ronald 
B. Welch, research director, of the National 
Association of Assessing Officers. Final conclu- 
sions are the author’s, 


complete assessment roll ought to be 
accessible to every taxpayer. It 
should show separately the value of 
land and the value of buildings. The 
methods and the unit values used in 
arriving at assessed valuations should 
also be available to property owners. 

There needs to be some method to 
guarantee that all parcels of real prop- 
erty are listed on the tax and assess- 
ment rolls. This can usually be done 
only if adequate tax maps have been 
prepared. When these maps are avail- 
able, it is still necessary to know that 
the rolls are actually checked against 
them to see that every square foot and 
every front foot of taxable property in 
the municipality has been assessed. 
It is also important to inquire if build- 
ing permits have been checked so that 
new buildings have actually been 
placed on the assessment roll. Such 
a check is not made in the office from 
the permits themselves, but the build- 
ings constructed are checked by in- 
spection in the field to see, for exam- 
ple, that a permit for $1,000 was not 
taken out and used to construct a 
$10,000 building. Perhaps, on the 
other hand, no building was con- 
structed. Then again, to test the ef- 
ficiency of the listing of property, it 
may be well to find out if the proper- 
ties placed on the tax roll have been 
sufficiently well described so that legal 
proceedings to collect taxes are not 
jeopardized. 

Certain false tests should be avoided 
in Judging the efficiency of assessing. 
The number of cases taken to the re- 
view board is no indication of either 
good or bad assessment. Appeals 
granted may be symptomatic. A 
thorough reassessment of a municipal- 
ity which formerly was poorly assessed 
may bring forth a large number of 
complaints because many valuations 
have been raised. If a great number 
of inequalities previously existed, and 
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if these are now wiped out, a large 
number of complaints may be ex- 
pected. A small number of appeals 
received by any review board may in- 
dicate, and usually does signify, a low 
ratio of assessed value to actuel value, 
which, in turn, frequently contributes 
to inequality. Neither is the cost of 
assessing per parcel of property or per 
dollar of assessed valuation eny real 
test of the efficiency of assessing, since 
it affords no clue to the quality of as- 
sessments. 


Pourcuasine, Law, PERSONNEL 


Municipal purchasing procedure 
should be designed to provide mate- 
rials, supplies, and equipmen: at the 
time needed and at the lowest possible 
cost consistent with quality. Gener- 
ally, the purchasing for all nrunicipal 
departments under the jurisd ction of 
the governing body should be central- 
ized in the hands of a respons: ble pur- 
chasing agent. When each individual 
department is permitted to dc its own 
purchasing, it is prima facie evidence 
that purchasing is poorly dore. 

Centralized purchasing pernaits buy- 
ing in quantities, the elimination of 
small stocks of goods in many depart- 
ments, and the securing >f cash 
discounts. Commodity specifications 
should be used and prices usually ob- 
tained from competitive sources. 
Only through centralized purchasing 
is it possible to maintain finarial con- 
trol so that expenditures will not ex- 
ceed appropriations. 

The municipal legal staff has sev- 
eral distinct types of duties. It drafts 
contracts, prepares and enforces ordi- 
nances, and prosecutes violations 
thereof. It also acts as civil counsel 
for the municipality. If maay viola- 
tors are freed because ordinénces are 
improperly drafted, then the city’s le- 
gal department may be considered in- 
effective. The legal adviser vught to 
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watch the proceedings of the govern- 
ing body with considerable care to be 
sure that they are properly recorded 
and that resolutions, ordinances, and 
other matters decided by the council 
are placed in the records in legal form. 

The manner in which the city attor- 
ney defends suits for damages and 
other claims is another test of ability. 
The city may have filed against it 
many suits caused by the negligence 
of its officers, and these suits may be 
lost through no fault of the city at- 
torney. Nevertheless, over a long pe- 
riod of time, if the city is settling 
claims for which it has no legal labil- 
ity, or if it goes to court and loses law- 
suits where ordinarily there should be 
no liability, or if there is continuous 
awarding of damages in minor acci- 
dent cases, then something is proba- 
bly wrong with the department of law. 

Furthermore, whether it be the re- 
sponsibility of the law department or 
of some other agency, the municipal 
ordinances ought to be codified so that 
anyone interested can find the law he 
wants and not have to worry about 
contradictory legislation in some ob- 
scure place. 

Criteria, then, by which to judge 
the city attorney may include his suc- 
cess in defending lawsuits and damage 
claims; his aggressiveness in searching 
out and correcting legal defects; draft- 
ing of legislation so that it can be en- 
jorced, once adopted; and codifying 
the city’s ordinances. 

A municipality usually spends more 
than half of its budget for the payment 
of personnel. Consequently, citizens 
may well look to the type of persons 
employed agd the quality of work 
they do. It is not sufficient to ascer- 
tain that the city has a civil service 
system. It needs also to have a per- 
sonnel policy which does more than 
merely keep in office qualified or medi- 
ocre people. A personnel system 
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should help department heads to se- 
lect people qualified for the jobs they 
are to perform. 

Within any given department one 
of the best criteria of administration 
is the rate of turnover of employees; 
that is to say, if one department hires 
and discharges an unusually large 
number of employees, there must be 
something wrong with the way in 
which the personnel are hired or the 
way in which they are handled, once 
employed. 

The salary scale has much to do 
with the personnel administration. 
The citizen will want to know whether 
one salary scale applies to all persons 
doing similar work in all departments 
or activities. Studies of this kind 
have sometimes resulted in economies, 
and at other times have brought wage 
readjustments more generally fair to 
the municipal employees. In many 
cases comparisons can be made be- 
tween the compensation paid public 
employees and that paid comparable 
positions in private employment. 
There should be no great disparity in 
the rates of pay, provided the actual 
work performed and the entire com- 
pensation offered are comparable, tak- 
ing Into consideration that one group 


_ or the other may be entitled to retire- 


ment benefits. 

There ought also to be, in any ade- 
quate personnel policy, satisfactory 
provision for the promotion of per- 
sons within the existing organization, 
based on their preéntry training and 
their additional qualifications for the 
jobs they are now to perform. There 
is more incentive to continue in public 
employment if promotions can be 
made “from the ranks” and on the 
basis of actual merit. 


PLANNING 


The citizen expects municipal plan- 
ning to safeguard his real estate in- 


vestments from encroachment and de- 
preciation by ill-advised use of land. 
The municipality plans in order to 
correlate public improvements, con- 
struct them in logical sequence, and 
accommodate the physical layout of 
the city to its intended use by street 
layout, zoning, and location of public 
improvements. 

Planning has too often been looked 
upon as a nebulous activity of munici- 
pal government from which little ac- 
tion actually results. The view has 
been taken partly because planning 
necessarily looks ahead, and fre- 
quently the recommendations of the 
planners have been considered theo- 
retical by those less farsighted who 
wanted to make decisions based on ex- 
pediency rather than on future needs 
of the community. Therefore, it is 
essential in evaluating planning serv- 
ices to distinguish between the things 
that have been recommended by the 
planning board, planning commission, 
or planning official, and those things 
which have been so recommended but 
refused by the local governing body. 
Of course, if the municipality has no 
planning commission or other agency 
interested in looking ahead in this 
way, then certainly it is evident that 
planning has not been efficiently done. 

The citizen looking around him and 
finding a street layout in which major 
and minor thoroughfares are not prop- 
erly related and do not have the 
proper relation to the entire transit 
problem of the municipality, can eas- 
ily decide that the streets have not 
been properly planned. Then, if fac- 
tories and manufacturing establish- 
ments or other commercial enterprises 
are found in residence zones, or if the 
areas within the city for residence pur- 
poses are not homogeneous, zoning has 
probably been done poorly or not at 
all. 

Certainly, in looking into his gov- 
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ernment the citizen ought te itimd a 
zoning ordinance, developed azier a 
proper survey, which will tend to pre- 
serve the values of property ky desig- 
nating certain areas for perticular 
purposes and making the most =2ffec- 
tive use of all lands within the corpo- 
rate limits. Then, there need to be 
adequate plans for the future widen- 
ing of streets to take care cf the 
growth of city traffic in various direc- 
tions. 

If there has been a long-term plan 
for the physical developmen: of the 
city, it must be codrdinated wita the 
means of financing. A Icng-term 
physical plan involves schedulss of 
public improvements needec by all 
public agencies within the mwnicipal- 
ity. Unless they can be finar.ced and 
unless some plan has been developed 
therefor, planning cannot be ccnsid- 
ered complete. 

The citizen is probably familiar 
with subdivision development. There 
ought to be requirements so zhat the 
character of each developmert is sat- 
isfactory, that new subdivis.ons are 
not created unnecessarily and far in 
advance of the needs of the munizipal- 
ity, that the streets in the proposed 
subdivision tie in with the general 
street plan of the municipalty, and 
that mstallation of certain 2ssential 
improvements is assured by the devel- 
oper. 

Then again, as rather new develop- 
ments, some thought ough: to be 
given to planning for low-cost o> mass 
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housing, for trailer parks, and for air- 
ports. 


CONCLUSION 


Staff services will apparently have 
to be judged by the professional com- 
petence of the staff, their adherence to 
recognized standards, and the actual 
results of staff advice and administra- 
tion. Such judgments will not be eas- 
ily made, because the issues are ob- 
scured by political action and because 
future events alone can demonstrate 
the value of many staff activities. 
Nevertheless, many criteria are avail- 
able to the citizen. He must use them 
more in finding symptoms than for 
making final diagnosis. Tax rates will 
not be used to compare one municipal- 
ity with another, because the rates by 
themselves do not disclose the number, 
the quantity, or the quality of public 
services financed therefrom. 

Before valid comparisons can be 
made between municipalities or within 
the same community at different peri- 
ods, there is need for further develop- 
ment of cost accounting. Standards 
will have to be developed for the con- 
duct of the staff services. Statistics 
on local government now give too lit- 
tle detail for comparative purposes. 
Progress has been made in recent 
years. Further advances in measur- 
Ing municipal services wait upon rec- 
ognition of standard procedures, the 
development of statistics and cost ac- 
counting, and local governments with 
better integrated staff services. 
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Broader Horizons and Improved Methods in Education 


By GEORGE ANSELM 


HE story of the growth of the 

American public school system 
presents a record of group action in 
the promotion of culture and human 
welfare generally regarded as unique 
in the history of the race. Within the 
course of a century a great, growing 
nation has so closely approached the 
attainment of an ideal of universal 
education that today it provides an 
organization of schools which actually 
enrolls in its program of systematized 
and direct services approximately a 
fourth of the hundred and thirty mil- 
lion inhabitants of the country.! Al- 
though the Federal Constitution 
makes no specific mention of educa- 
tion, it is universally conceded today 
that every child in America has a nat- 
ural and constitutional right to the 
best type of education the state can 
provide. 


PROBLEM OF EQUALIZATION 


After a long and bitter controversy 
over the establishment of tax-sup- 
ported schools, their control and man- 
agement has come to be considered a 
function of the individual states. In 
most of the states a large share of the 
obligations associated with this func- 
tion has been delegated to the county 
or to a smaller local district. This 
policy of decentralization has tended 
to complicate the problem of equaliz- 
ing educational opportunities by leav- 
ing the solution almost entirely de- 
pendent upon the influence of such 
standardizing agencies as state depart- 
ments of public instruction, associa- 
tions of schools, professional societies 

* United States Office of Education, Depart- 


ment of the Interior, Biennial Survey of Edu- 
cation, 1928-30, Bull. 1931, No. 20, Vol. IL, p. 3. 


and organizations, schools of educa- 
tion and other training centers for 
administrators and teachers, and com- 
mittees or organizations of interested 
laymen. To these unifying factors 
may be added the methods of our ag- 
gressive industrial and commercial 
system which tend to facilitate the 
spread of ideas and to produce stand- 
ardization of the methods and proce- 
dures by which public needs are served. 

Many conditions of living in our 
cities bear testimony to this influence. 
Indeed, it would be difficult for the 
casual observer to identify any one of 
many widely separated municipalities 
of approximately the same population 
class on the sole consideration of the 
general character of its retail business 
section, Its residential area and slums, 
its police and fire departments, its sys- 
tem of transportation and communica- 
tion, its amusement houses and hotels, 
its medical and hospital services, its 
churches, its parks and recreation cen- 
ters, or its system of schools. 

On the other hand, the careful ob- 
server would undoubtedly find that 
this tendency toward the patterning of 
institutional life and modes of action 
upon standards set up progressively in 
one community or another is more ap- 
parent than real, and that in practi- 
cally all aspects of urban life wide dif- 
ferences exist between representative 
communities in the more significant, 
though often subtle, characteristics. 
This is particularly true of the public 
educational program, which consti- 
tutes the largest and most complex 
community enterprise in which the 
typical American city participates. 

In the recent years of social unrest 
changes have come at a quickening 
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pace as leaders in education amd other 
fields of public service have been 
forced into close coöperation in plan- 
ning their programs. Many condi- 
tions and practices in education which 
` served as excellent standards kut a 
few years ago are now outmod2d. On 
the other hand, many of the standards 
set for the modern program of munici- 
pal education follow the designs out- 
lined long ago by forward-looking so- 
cial scientists. 


EXPANSION oF ScHOOT 
SERVICES 


The educational system, £s a na- 
tional institution, has in the past 
earned the reputation of beirg ultra- 
conservative in its response <o social 
needs. In recent years, in seme sec- 
tions of the nation at least, the school 
has become acutely conscious of a new 
rôle of service. There is abundant 
evidence to indicate that school 
authorities are today striving more 
earnestly than ever before to compre- 
hend the implications for public edu- 
cation of the social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic changes which are takmg place 
in our society. It is becoming inzreas- 
ingly clear that the schools must begin 
to move in the direction of providing 
a variety of services to a large segment 
of the population heretofore 2>xcluded 
from school benefits because of failure 
_ to meet the age qualifications. The 
time has manifestly passed when the 
school could dispose of its okligations 
to the state by providing a literary 
schooling eight or nine montas bf the 
year to so-called normal boys and 
girls of from five or six to fourteen or 
fifteen years of age. 

Results of research and experimen- 
tation in the area of preschool educa- 
tion and parent training at such 
centers as the Iowa Child Wefare Sta- 
tion, the Minnesota Institute of Child 
Welfare, and the California Institute 
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of Child Welfare, and in hundreds of 
scattered communities throughout the 
country where nursery schools have 


been operating under the auspices of . > 


the Federal Emergency Relief Act, 
have revealed the possibilities of uti- 
lizing the public school organization 
to meet the social and health needs 
of early childhood and to render val- 
uable assistance to parents by way of 
instruction and training in proper 
child care. This latter purpose will 
probably become a dommant motive 
for the extension of the schools to 
include units of preschool educa- 
tion.” 

Similarly, it is becoming apparent 
that beyond the upper limit of the age 
scale commonly used in determining 
eligibility for schooling at public ex- 
pense lies an area of untold opportu- 
nities for legitimate public school serv- 
ice into which the more progressive 
systems are making exploratory ex- 
cursions. Mounicipal junior colleges 
and universities have, of course, be- 
come firmly established in many sec- 
tions and hold promise of great fu- 
ture growth in the larger population 
centers. Perhaps more socially sig- 
nificant is the movement to provide 
facilities for training in vocational and 
trade subjects as well as in broadly 
cultural subjects for those who have 
passed the high school age or who, for 
other reasons, are unable to take ad- 
vantage of the regular day school. 
This is being accomplished through 
night classes, correspondence and ex- 
tension courses, opportunity schools, 
summer schools, short-term courses, 
special lecture series, public forums, 
and invitatiqns to groups of responsi- 
ble citizens who have been drawn to- 
gether by common interest in some 
field of study and research to use 

2 Ellen C. Lombard, Parent Education Op- 


portunities, Office of Education Bull. 1935, No. 
3, pp. 8-15. 
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school classrooms, libraries, and lab- 
oratories.’ 
It is now generally believed that the 


time will probably never return when 


any considerable proportion of the 
boys and girls of late adolescent years 
will be able to find gainful employ- 
ment in industry and commerce. The 
obvious answer to the question of car- 
ing for them properly is more educa- 
tion. The success of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s experiment with C.C.C. 
camps testifies to the public’s deep 
concern for this group. Many fea- 
tures of the C.C.C. program can be 


ae studied with profit by public school 


leaders with the view of finding clues 
for caring for unemployed youth of 
both sexes through municipal pro- 
grams combining intellectual training 
with suitable purposeful labor. 


EDUCATION FoR ADULTS AND 
ÅTYPICAL PEOPLE 


The experiment in adult education 
in Des Moines, Iowa, through the use 
of public forums is noteworthy not 
only for the results already achieved 
there, but also for the promise it holds 
for developing into a national institu- 
tion. The following is a partial de- 
scription of its first year of trial by 
John W. Studebaker: 


. . . The public forums of Des Moines 

. . mect in school buildings in each sec- 
tion of the city upon a regular schedule. 
These forums are under the leadership of 
competent scholars employed for the pur- 
pose. The experiment is being financed for 
a five-year period under a grant from the 


3J. W. Studebaker, Paul H. Sheats, and Ches- 
ter S. Williams, Forums for Young People, U. S. 
Office of Education Bull. 1937, No. 25, Chaps. 1 
and 2. Rall I. Grigsby, “Ideas Have a Chance 
in Des Moines,” Progressive Education, Vol. 11, 
pp. 283-87. J. Warren Ayer, “Public Use of 
School Plants,” Nation’s Schools, Vol. 19, pp. 
64-66, April 1987. William L. Moore, “The 
Community Takes the Good of This School,” 
Nation’s Schools, Vol. 19, p. 16, June 1936. 
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Carnegie Corporation through the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education. 

The forums are public meetings which 
any citizen may attend at any time. Thev 
are not formal classes. There are no enroll- 
ment fees, no individual attendance records, 
no credits, none of the acadcmic abraca- 
dabra of the usual adult school. Meetings 
begin at 7:45 and last for an hour and a 
half. During the first part of the meeting 
a forum leader presents. substantial ma- 
terial upon some previously announced 
topic of public interest. The last half of 
the meeting is usually devoted to question 
and discussion by members of the audience. 

The Des Moines Public Forums are in 
operation each evening of the week from 
September to June of each year. The re- 
sponse of citizens to the opportunity given 
for discussion of public questions under 
competent leadership has been surprising. 
Over 13,000 persons, or about 15 per cent 
of the adults of the community, have at- 
tended the meetings more or less regularly 
during the first year of the experiment. 
The aggregate attendance during that year 
was approximately 90,000.4 


It appears inevitable that the school 
will be called upon to extend its scope 
to include large groups .of adult pa- 
trons of all ages, occupations, and in- 
terests. The established procedures 
in this direction on the part of for- 
ward-looking communities have indi- 
cated the existence of a rapidly 
spreading appreciation of the fact that 
learning is a life-time activity, whether 
that learning consists of vocational, of 
broadly cultural, or of purely recrea- 
tional pursuits, and that the people 
have a legitimate claim upon the 
schools to supply equipment, guid- 
ance, and instruction to adults who 
can profit through participation in the 
enlarged program. The report of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 


tJ. W. Studebaker, Education for Adults, 
Thirteenth Yearbook, Department of Superin- 
tendence, National Education Association, 1935 
(Bloomington, Hl.: Public School Pub. Co.), 
p. 258. 
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tion for the year ending June 1£32 re- 


veals that classes for adults in voca- 
tional education under state and 
municipal school supervision er.rolled 
almost a million youths and adults in 
regular and part-time evening classes.5 

Summarizing a discussion on the re- 
sponsibility of the public schools for 
adult education, Charles A. Judd 
writes: 


One might go on citing legifimete de- 
mands for adult education witout limit. 
The logic of the situation is so clear taat the 
conclusion seems evident. Adelt educa- 
tion cannot be left to those who »romote it 
for private gain. Adult education is de- 
manded for the good of all; it meeds large 
resources in order to secure suitakle ma- 
terial and in order to make this material 
available to the public in attractive form. 
Adult education is rapidly becoming a pub- 
lic obligation.® 


Another important phase of expan- 
sion which promises to grow into a 
common school practice is the accept- 
ance by the municipality of the obli- 
gation to provide the necessary special 
forms of training for atypical mem- 
bers of the community, both children 
and adults, who are not so ebviously 
afflicted as to be eligible for <dmission 
to one of various types of state insti- 
tutions maintained for defeczives and 
delinquents. Except in isolated in- 
stances, society has scarcely begun to 
probe the possibilities of salvaging 
this group for useful citizensrip. It is 
now fairly well understood that the 
cost of offering such training as a pre- 
ventive of crime and delinquency is 
well worth the sacrifice in considera- 
. tion of the costs now involved in the 
care and treatment of those whose 
education has been neglectec. 


5 J. W. Studebaker, op. cit., p. 26). 

° Charles H. Judd, “Problems of Education 
in the United States,” Recent Sozial Trends 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc. 
1933), p. 177, 


Tur CHANGING CURRICULUM 


Many front-rank schools are plac- 
ing stress upon a new kind of instruc- 
tion, one which has shifted its primary 
emphasis from the three R’s and a 
purely literary education to one which 
is characterized by a sincere attempt 
to offer fundamental training in char- 
acter education, health and safety, 
social adjustment, wholesome leisure- 
time pursuits, and methods of scholar- 
ship and research, as well as in the 
command of tool subjects and of 
an extensive body of useful knowl- 
edge. 

This changing attitude of respect 
for childhood and youth has perme- 
ated every administrative unit of the 
enlightened school. Parents of chil- 
dren of preschool age are being 
brought into close contact with ex- 
perts who offer free guidance in estab- 
lishing hygienic and socially healthful 
home conditions to harmonize with 
the child’s school surroundings and 
training. The kindergarten is becom- 
ing an integral part of the elementary 
school, permitting greater opportuni- 
ties for adjusting each child’s school 
program to his special capacities and 
needs. The elementary school curric- 
ulum is acquiring as fundamentals so- 
cially productive experiences in the 
arts, music, social sciences, natural 
sciences, recreatory reading, physical 
and mental hygiene, and sports. Re- 
sources of the community like muse- 
ums, libraries, parks and play- 
grounds, factories, shops, theaters, 
and churches are being utilized by 
the school as vital agencies of train- 
ing. e 

As a result of psychological and 
physiological research in the field of 
adolescence, the junior high school has 
been organized to perform a highly im- 
portant function in guiding youngsters 
through a period when dramatic 
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psychological changes and disturbing 
emotional experiences call for special- 
ized attention. This work is being 
taken over by teachers trained in the 
problems of adolescence? The cur- 
riculum is being revised to place em- 
phasis upon exploratory and survey 
courses, and upon enriching experi- 
ences in the broad fields of the fine arts 
and recreation adapted especially for 
children in this age span, 

These curricular and instructional 
outgrowths of the new social attitude 
are also bringing changes to the senior 
high school. The problems of instruc- 
tion on this level are complicated by 
the need for continuing a program of 
learning designed to develop social- 
mindedness, breadth and depth of un- 
derstanding, a love and capacity for 
scholarship, good taste, proficiency in 
the social graces, and a power of self- 
direction in healthful, wholesome liv- 
ing, while at the same time offering 
solid technical training in occupational 
and vocational fields to the large num- 
ber of young people destined to termi- 
nate their scholastic careers before or 
upon graduation from high school. 
The present trend seems to be toward 
grouping subjects into divisions like 
literature, the social studies, the bio- 
logical sciences, the natural sciences, 
and fine arts, and requiring every 
student to take basic work in each 
of these divisions regardless of whether 
he has chosen a general or a voca- 
tional program. Much has also been 
done toward capitalizing the commu- 
nity assets of industry and business to 
augment the instructional facilities of 
the school through a work-study ar- 
rangement whereby oldegy boys and 
girls may hold jobs or apprenticeships 
in stores, offices, or factories while pur- 
suing their studies in high school. 

* Oliver R. Floyd, The Preparation of Junior 


High School Teachers, Office of Education Bull. 
1932, No. 20, pp. 20-29. 
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STAFF AND EQUIPMENT 


It goes almost without saying that 
a municipal program of education 
operating along the comprehensive 
lines briefly sketched in the foregoing 
paragraphs cannot begin to approach 
the limits of its potentialities without 
financial backing adequate for main- 
taining such accommodations and 
services as: 

1. A well-trained, competent staff 
of administrators, supervisors, and 
teachers, who will be given an oppor- 
tunity to use their talents fully in the 
interests of the school’s patrons. This 
implies that the salary schedule and 
the provisions for retirement and pen- 
sion must be adequate to permit 
growth in service through member- 
ship in professional societies, summer 
study at teacher-training centers, vis- 
itation at other schools, travel and 
recreation, purchase and use of pro- 
fessional books and periodicals, and 
the maintenance of a standard of liv- 
ing commensurate with the social im- 
portance of the position. The rea- 
sonable suggestion has been made that 
the standard of living of a teacher 
should compare favorably with that of 
the average moderately well-to-do citi- 
zen of the community. 

2. Sanitary, safe, scientifically con- 
structed building accommodations 
suitable for the comfortable and hy- 
gienic group living of pupils and 
teachers. It is now evident that the 
public school enrollment is on the de- 
cline in the elementary grades and 
that the effects of this will soon reach 
the secondary school.8 It would ap- 
pear that some cities which in the 
late twenties inaugurated ambitious 
building programs have found their 
plants overbuilt in view of their in- 

8 “Decrease in the Number of Children” 


(Ed.), School and Society, Vol. 36, p. 9, July 
1932. 
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tended uses. However, the conditions 
in a large. share of our urban centers 
have for years exhibited a kmentable 
state of overcrowding of bu_Idings and 
classrooms. 

There is still much contraversy with 
respect to the optimum size of a class 
under the supervision of a single 
teacher. Ernest Horn comnents upon 
evidence showing that in the year 
1930-31 the median size of classes in 
all subjects in 47 cities of over 100,000 
population was: Kindergerten 33.0, 
Total elementary 39.1, Junior high 
school 34.1, and Senior hagh school 
80.6; that in 101 cities of from 30,000 
to 100,000 population the figures were 
respectively 31.8, 34.2, 29.4, and 27.0; 
and that in 56 cities of less than 30,000 
the respective median class sizes were 
80.1, 32.2, 28.6, and 26.1. Mr. Horn 
Says: 

The most illogical tendency shown in this 
table, as well as in the more cetailed data 
from which it was constructed, is the 
gradual decrease in the size cf class from 
the beginning of the elementary school to 
the end of the high school. ‘his practice 
cannot be justified from any point of view, 
for young children are more dependent 
upon the teacher, and there is a smaller 
amount of instructional equipment that is 
suited to their needs. There are no ad- 
ministrative necessities that r2quire larger 
classes in the lower grades tha1 in the high 
school. But while the present condition 
cannot be justified, it may be explained in 
part by the history of the American high 
school and particularly by the influence of 
the requirements of various accrediting 
agencies.’ 


While this statement was made with 
reference to teacher-load, -t has a di- 
rect bearing upon the question of 
physical plant and room space. 

8. A well-stocked libra-y of care- 


* Ernest Horn, Methods of Ins-ruction in the 
Social Studies, Report of the Commission on 
the Social Studies, Part XV (New York: 

‘Charles Scribner’s Sons), pp. 69-70. 
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fully selected materials, and the equip- 
ment, apparatus, supplies, and fur- 
nishings necessary for exacting schol- 
arship and performance on all levels 
of learning. It is impossible to list 
here the items which fall under these 
classifications, but leaving out of 
consideration libraries, gymnasiums, 
playgrounds, shops, and science labo- 
ratories, some of the more important 
aids to learning in which the average 
classroom seems to be gravely defi- 
cient are: up-to-date maps, charts, 
globes, and atlases, efficient duplicat- 
ing equipment, pictures, “movie” and 
slide projectors, radio receivers, musi- 
cal instruments and library, and es- 
sential supplies for varied activities 
in the fine arts. The meager equip- 
ment of the average city schoolroom 
may be inferred from Horn’s report 
of studies of expenditure for library 
purposes in representative urban com- 
munities, indicating that few schools 
possess library equipment remotely 
approaching the requirements neces- 
sary for carrying on the type of in- 
struction which the modern school 
should be prepared to offer.?® 

4, Provision for the preservation 
and promotion of health through med- 
ical, dental, nursing, and nutrition 
services. These services should at 
least follow the recommendations of 
the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, which include 
in the list of services: annual health 
examination of all pupils; follow-up 
service for correction of remediable de- 
fects discovered in the health exami- 
nation; control of communicable dis- 
ease through the daily inspection of 
pupils for signs of health disturbances; 
advice on the hygiene of the school 
curriculum activities; coöperation in 
the health education program; advice 
regarding the health of the school per- 
sonnel—teachers, janitors, and cafe- 

1 Ibid., pp. 258-59. 
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teria employees; emergency treat- 
ments of injuries; promotion and 
maintenance of hygiene and sanita- 
tion of the school plant; parent edu- 
cation; nursing supervision of the 
physically handicapped in special 
classes; dental examination of all chil- 
dren and limited treatment for the 
young age groups; more extensive 
treatment in school dental clinics for 
those in the higher age groups who 
are unable to secure private dental 
services.!! 

To these specific recommendations 
must be added that of providing food 
and clothing to the hungry, under- 
nourished, and insufficiently clad vic- 
tims of unfortunate home conditions 
whose plight retards their progress in 
school activities and menaces their 
future health and happiness.*? 

5. A competent, well-equipped, and 
well-organized department of research 
whose function it is to analyze, test, 
and evaluate the results of every 
phase of the school’s instructional pro- 
gram and to make these findings avail- 
able to those responsible for the or- 
ganization of the curriculum and the 
administration and supervision of in- 
struction. ` > 

6. A system of child accounting 
which actually functions in a program 
of social, educational, and vocational 
guidance. Suggestions concerning 
the scope and the organization of a 
sound guidance program based upon 
case studies and records are sum- 
marized in the Twelfth Yearbook of 
the Department of Superintendence 
as follows: 

(1) It includes five different phases: 


“The White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, The School Health Pro- 
gram (New York: Century Co., 1982), pp. 83, 
105-15. 

*“Food for Thought” (Ed.), Nation's 
Schools, Vol. 19, p. 64. Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation appropriates $120,000 annually for meals 
to underprivileged children. 
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health, educational, social, ethical, and 
vocational. : 

(2) It is best accomplished through the 
case method, i.e., the study of each indi- 
vidual pupil—his accomplishments, physi- 
cal condition, mental capacity, home and 
community environment, previous in- 
terests, and ambitions. Cumulative case 
records are the scientific basis of counseling. 

(3) Guidance does not begin and end in 
the junior or senior high school. It should 
start with the early years of childhood and, 
through a system of follow-up, should be 
extended to the youth who leaves school 
and enters upon a productive occupation. 

(4) Whether the high school is of the 
technical or the cosmopolitan type, try-out 
training and adjustments should be utilized 
by the counselors. 

(5) The guidance program should be in 
touch with occupational opportunities of 
the community and should provide for 
placement and follow-up. l 

(6) Counseling in a particular school or 
system requires the coöperation of coun- 
selors, teachers, and administrators. It 
should permeate the entire program and 
activities of the school.14 


CONTROL AND ADMINISTRATION 


The problems of school control as 
they relate to municipal areas where 
the city taxing district and the inde- 
pendent school district are coter- 
minous, or approximately so, have 
come into prominence through the 
growing sentiment favoring a practi- 
cal and efficient plan for codrdinating 
the work of the various agencies of 
public service and welfare. While 
schoolmen are generally opposed to a 
fusion of the school system with the 
city government, there are a number 
of prominent educators who are cru- 
sading for the abolition of the local 
school board and the transfer of its 
functions to the civic authorities. 
Among these is Charles H. Judd, who, 
commenting on certain phases of the 
school situation in Chicago, said: 


* Twelfth Yearbook of Department of Super- 
intendence, Washington, D. C., 1934, pp. 82-83. 
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There is a possible solution of the diff- 
culty. Let the board of eduzation be 
abolished. Let the mayor appo.nt an ex- 
pert to manage the schools. Let this ex- 
pert be the superintendent and organizer 
of the schools, responsible for what goes on 
inthe system. Let the funds of the schools 
be under his management, subj2ct to the 
restrictions imposed by state law. This 
arrangement would make it possible for ex- 
perts to prepare the budget. It would 
create an obligation for experts to explain 
directly to the people what the schcols are 
doing for the children. It would put an 
end to secret meetings of the bozrd and of 
the budget committee of the board. It 
would take the school out of the hends of 
people who may know something about the 
duties of lawyers and about the organiza- 
tion of factories, but who have revealed a 
lamentable ignorance of all thet goes to 
make schools efficient.1* 


Judd contends that there vould be 
little need to fear the appointment of 
incompetents or unscrupulous p2rsons 
to executive office under such an ar- 
rangement. He observes tkat there 
are two institutions of public service 
which the people prize above al oth- 
ers, namely, the schools and the courts, 
and that no head of a city gowernment 
could afford to take the risk of intro- 
ducing corrupt or inefficient personnel 
into the school organization. 

Writers in political science have 
pointed out that the schools ere al- 
ready in politics, and that :he com- 
bining of the functions of zhe inde- 
pendent school board with those of 
the city council or its equivalent 
would be a forward step follc wing the 
trend toward economy and 2ffiziency 
through the consolidation, tke simpli- 
fication, and the integratior o2 local 
governments.?5 


% Charles H. Judd, “The Place o: the Board 
of Education” (radio address), Elementary 
School Journal, Vol. 33, pp. 500-1, Plareh 1932. 

1 Charles M. Kneier, City Goverranert in the 
U. S. (New York: Harper & Bros, 1934), p. 
459. 
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The case for the other side of this - 
question is apparently too strong at 
present to permit any drastic revi- 
sion of the established plan of granting 
administrative independence, and in 
most instances fiscal independence, to 
the board of education. The follow- 
ing summary of a discussion on the 
subject, taken from the Twelfth Year- 
book of the Department of Super- 
intendence, is suggestive of the 
viewpoint held by most educational 
workers: 


. . . The people in most, if not all, locali- 
ties throughout the United States are more . 
vitally concerned with the administration 
of public education than they are with the 
administration of any other governmental 
service. The service rendered in ‘the 
schools has become highly professionalized. 
Appointments to positions as teachers, 
principals, and superintendents of schools, 
for the most part, have been made free 
from political control. It is the firm con- 
viction of students of educational adminis- 
tration that these highly desirable condi- 
tions can be preserved only under a system 
of government which separates the schools 
from the general local governmental au- 
thority.16 


Within the administrational divi- 
sions of the school organization there 
has gradually evolved as a result of re- 
search and experience an allocation of 
functions and authority which is now 
almost universally accepted as a stand- 
ard of efficiency. It closely follows the 
pattern set by big business and by 
municipal governments which have 
adopted the managerial system. It 
has grown out of the recognition of the 
need for a professionally trained and 
experienced person to serve as execu- 
tive officer of the board. While some 
boards still follow the practice of nam- 
ing two or more executive officers, each 
directly responsible to the board, the 


8 Twelfth Yearbook of Department of Super- 
intendence, op. cit., p. 19. 
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growing practice is to appoint a super- 
intendent who shall assume full execu- 
tive powers and who shall be responsi- 
ble to the board for every aspect of the 
school program. The board’s place in 
the school organization thus becomes 
comparable to that of the board of di- 
rectors of a business corporation. Its 
main function after the appointment 
of a superintendent is to act as a unit 
upon matters of school policy and upon 
recommendations and reports of the 
superintendent. 

Other notable signs of changes in the 
structure of school management which 
seem to point in the direction of greater 
efficiency include the reduction of the 
size of school boards (to a membership 
of from five to twelve) and the aboli- 
tion of standing committees which 
have long characterized such bodies." 


PUBLIC Interest IN SCHOOL SYSTEM 


It is significant that these and many 
other developments which have to do 
“Twelfth Yearbook, op. cit., pp. 97, 98. 
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with the efficiency of school service 
have come about largely through the 
influence of professional leadership 
rather than through mandatory legis- 
lation. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the American public today, 
more than at any other period in our 
history, is placing a high valuation 
upon educational statesmanship and 
that it is exhibiting an eagerness to co- 
operate in the task of developing all 
the potential functions of service in- 
herent in the American public school 
system. Substantial citizens consider 
it an honor to be elected or appointed 
to membership on the board of educa- 
tion. Qualifications for board mem- 
bers are being raised as the functions 
and duties of the board become more 
clearly understood. Experts are be- 
ing employed in executive positions 
who possess the capacity for control- 
ling the machinery of organization and 
administration so that it will be forced 
to serve efficiently the educational de- 
sires and needs of the community. 


George Anselm, Ph.D., is professor of education 
and principal of the Curry Demonstration School, at 
The Woman’s College of the University of North 
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Attainab_e Standards in Housing 


By Lanepon W. Post 


TANDARDS for public housing 
authorities fall into three cate- 
gories: (1) personnel standards of ad- 
ministration; (2) tenant selection 
standards; and (3) physical standards 
of the houses themselves. 

In the matter of personnel standards 
little need be said that has nct already 
been set down many times far govern- 
ment personnel. Civil service meth- 
ods and procedures should be adopted. 
In so far as the managemert end of 
administration is concerned, the civil 
service requirements should not weigh 
too heavily on experience in private 
real estate management, and social 
welfare experience should be given a 
high place in the ratings. Experience 
in the operation of large-scele public 
or semipublic housing should count 
heavily in favor of applicants. 

Tenant selection standards should 
be set up under the most rig-d regula- 
tions. A description of the methods 
and procedures used by the New York 
City Housing Authority will illustrate 
in general how the objectiv2s are at- 
tained. These procedures were first 
put into operation with the selection 
of tenants for “First Houses,” a com- 
paratively small development which 
was completed in December 1935. 
They were adopted later by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

. After the applications were closed, 
we first eliminated those whcse :ncome 
was too high or too hopelessly low on 
the basis of the statement m the ap- 
plication. In this particula> cese, be- 
cause of the small size of the develop- 
ment, we also eliminated thoze who did 
not live on the lower east side. Then 
we personally investigated very ap- 
plicant who was eligible on the basis 


of the information contained in the 
application. Each was visited in his 
home and rated according to his need. 
Those who lived in old-law tenements 
were given a decided preference, and 
other items, such as lack of heat, hot 
water, or private toilet, counted so 
much toward the final total. Clean- 
liness and good character rated so 
much, crowded quarters or excessive 
rents so much, the length of time the 
tenants had been in their apartment 
and their record of rent payments so 
much. The ratings were so appor- 
tioned that those who lived under the 
worst conditions automatically got the 
highest score. There was no chance 
for discrimination, prejudice, or per- 
sonal preference. Even the investiga- 
tors’ own personal recommendation 
counted but a small amount and let- 
ters of recommendation not at all, al- 
though we received plenty, all the way 
from City Hall down. 


PHYSICAL STANDARDS 


In the matter of physical standards, 
I again turn to New York in order to 
reduce the question to an illustration 
as the best means of convincing the 
reader. 

We may discard the theory that 
housing standards should be measured 
by their ability to produce a profit, as 
far as the low income groups are con- 
cerned. In New York and many 
other states this theory was discarded 
many years*ago, when building laws 
were enacted which set up standards 
sufficiently high to make it impossible 
to build houses, particularly multi- 
family dwellings, which could be 
rented profitably to the poor in New 
York. Not one apartment has been 
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built by private enterprise to rent at a 
figure which those forced to live in the 
slums could pay. 

We therefore have no competitive 
standards, and are faced with the prob- 
lem of setting up arbitrary ones. The 
question arises as to what we are to be 
guided by. Let us use New York 
again as an illustration; but whatever 
the answer, it should apply fundamen- 
tally to any city in the country to a 
greater or lesser degree. 

In New York the law says that there 
shall be a window in every room, a 
bathroom in every apartment, and 
heat throughout every multifamily 
house built after 1901. It also sets up 
minimum room sizes and maximum lot 
coverage. The building code requires 
certain kinds of materials and sets up 
definite structural requirements such 
as proper fire protective measures, 
safety appliances, and workmanship. 

` Some of these standards, rules, and 
regulations may be open to criticism, 
but on the whole they are the result of 
many years of experience and a con- 
tinually rising standard of living. No 
one in his right senses would suggest 
lowering them, and the only question 
is how far a public housing program 
should go beyond them. 

There is certainly no need to go be- 
yond the present legal requirements 
for construction, materials, and safety 
appliances. In fact, some of these 
might be modified in the case of public 
housing, for no public agency could 
possibly afford to build anything be- 
low ordinarily accepted construction 
practice. On the other hand, the 
minimum standards for room sizes are 
probably below what the average per- 
son would be satisfied with, and could 
easily be raised to some extent with- 
out adding appreciably to the cost. 

We then come to the question of 
land coverage and population density. 
In this respect a public housing pro- 
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gram must go far beyond the generally 
accepted standards. With the power 
of eminent domain and the ability to 
build on a large scale, a city housing 
authority can achieve low coverage. 
In the interest of an investment which 
is to last many years and in order to 
attain the objectives, it must reso- 
lutely set its face against all pressure 
and temptation to crowd the land and 
congest the population. The local 
housing authority which capitulates to 
this temptation will be committing a 
far greater crime than the speculative 
builders and real estate operators who 
were led into it by force of circum- 
stances and necessity of profit. This 
temptation is greatest in New York, 
but is largely present in other cities 
where land values are high. 


LocAL STANDARDS 


Standards vary in different sections 
of the country and in different cities 
within those sections. It would be a 
grave mistake to set up general stand- 
ards for the country asa whole. This 
was done during the first four years of 
government housing im Washington, 
with many ludicrous results. Stand- 
ards are controlled by custom, by cli- 
mate, by land values, by law, and by 
available local products. The only 
general rule that can justifiably be laid 
down is that all standards conform to 
those generally accepted by the people 
of the locality as a whole, and not a 
particular class; that they be such as 
to protect a long-term investment; 
that they meet the definition of a 
home; and that they produce the full 
benefits to be derived from large-scale 
housing. 

Lowering accepted standards is the 
simplest way of meeting the cost ele- 
ment in housing. The theory that all 
we have to do is give people something 
a little better than they had before is 
a wicked approach, socially and eco- 
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nomically wrong. That is the theory 
which guided our forefathers when 
they created the slums. It isa theory 
which, if followed by housing agencies, 
will succeed only in replacing slums 
with slums. 


STATUS oF AUTHORITIES 


One other standard which should be 
discussed generally in this connection 
is that of the independence of local 
housing authorities. This independ- 
ence is so vital to the success of any 
large-scale housing program that it 
cannot be dismissed with assumptions. 

Until recently, authorities as instru- 
ments of government were useful, but 
not particularly important in their po- 
litical implications. They provided a 
method by which government could 
create agencies for the purpose of bor- 
rowing money to construct and oper- 
ate large public works without pledg- 
ing the public credit. Until recently 
their use has been confined to very 
restricted activities, such as the build- 
ing and operation of vehicular tunnels, 
bridges, sewers, drainage systems— 
activities useful in themselves, but 
carrying with them no political impli- 
cations and requiring a knowledge al- 
most entirely confined to engineering 
and accounting. However, with their 
entrance into fields like housing and 
the distribution of electric power, 
these restrictions have been swept 
away and these new instruments of 
government now vitally affect the in- 
dividual lives of many millions of 
persons. . 

The new type of authority is not 
just a matter for the engineer, the 
architect, and the accountant. It 
now demands the highest degree of 
political acumen and integrity; for it 
is perfectly obvious that an organiza- 
tion which is going to have the re- 
sponsibility for the happiness and con- 
tentment of thousands—in some cases 
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hundreds of thousands—of persons 
must have something more than a 
knowledge of how to construct and 
maintain physical properties. 

As long ‘as authorities were re- 
stricted to a limited field the question 
of their independence did not arise, 
although it is well to point out that, 
even in that limited field, authorities 
have always exercised a high degree of 
independence. But when they en- 
tered the field of housing, it was im- 
mediately apparent that the question ‘ 
of their independence was of para- 
mount importance, and it was obvious 
that any legislation creating such 
bodies must contain more than mere 
machinery for borrowing money with- 
out pledging public credit. 


DEGREE OF INDEPENDENCE 


I was among those who helped to 
draft the New York State legislation 
authorizing the creation of housing 
authorities. During the two months 
occupied in drafting this bill, the most 
important and most controversial mat- 


-ter was not the independence of the 


authorities, for that was never ques- 
tioned, but the degree of independ- 
ence. It must be remembered that 
those drafting the bill had been living 
for many years under Tammany Hall 
rule, and no one for a minute took the 
position that an authority should be a 
city department subject to the termi- 
nation of administrations and the will 
of the mayor. There were some who 
advocated keeping control as far away 
from local government as possible, by 
giving the mayor power of appoint- 
ment of only part of the members, by 
requiring hat appointment of all 
members should be subject to the ap- 
proval of the State housing board, or 
by bringing all the activities of the 
authorities under State jurisdiction 
and control. 

These more radical attempts to in- 
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sure the independence of local authori- 
ties were defeated; but even as the bill 
passed, it contained, without the 
shadow of a doubt, the intent, the 
spirit, and the feeling of those who 
drafted and sponsored it, namely, that 
the local housing authorities should 
have the greatest degree of independ- 
ence consonant with the spirit of home 
rule and the need for municipal co- 
operation. The mayors were given 
the right of appointment of all the 
members, but the tenure of office of 
each was staggered so that, after the 
first appointments were made, the 
membership could never be immedi- 
ately overturned or completely 
changed in any one mayoralty admin- 
istration. The members were to serve 
without pay, and after the appoint- 
ment of the first chairman by the 
mayor, the authorities were to elect 
their own. 

The housing authority laws in other 
states are all drawn with the same in- 
tent. In fact, in many states, inde- 
pendence of the authority from the 
chief executive of the city is even more 
completely assured. In  Pennsyl- 
vania, for instance, the mayor is given 
the power of appointment of only a 
portion of the authority; the same is 
true in Ohio. In Illinois, the State 
housing board must approve the 
mayor’s appointments; and so on in 
other states. 


REASONS FOR INDEPENDENCE 


There can therefore be no argument 
as to the original conception of local 
authorities throughout the country, as 
far as their independence is concerned. 
The primary reason for this setup, of 
course, was bitter experience of cor- 
rupt and devious municipal politics. 
But there are other reasons which have 
nothing to do with graft and corrup- 
tion, and which are equally important. 

First, private capital must eventu- 
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ally be induced to enter the public 
housing field. There is absolutely no 
reason why it should not, and there is 
every reason why it should. Once the 
public housing movement is estab- 
lished and developments have been in 
operation long enough to prove their 
stability, I am convinced that it will 
open a field for investment that will 
equal, if not surpass, other investment 
fields of a public or semipublic char- 
acter, such as railroads, publie utili- 
ties, and shipping. But will private 
capital invest in the bonds of local au- 
thorities which are subject to the 
domination of any particular local ad- 
ministration? Among the most im- 
portant elements necessary for the in- 
ducement of private investment are 
stability, continuity, and contiguity of 
the agency in which the investment is 
being made. One of the very reasons 
why private capital hesitates at this 
time is the fear that public housing, 
being of necessity in politics, will be 
subjected to all the uncertainties of 
such a situation. 

A prominent banker told me some 
three years ago, when I first discussed 
with him the possibility of private 
money in the field of public housing, 
that we must first go out and prove 
ourselves able to operate, manage, and 
control our properties, free from the 
ordinary political influences. “After 
you have established yourselves in the 
minds of the public in general and the 
investing public in particular as to 
your independence and ability,” he 
said, “you may be certain that private 
investors will come into the public 
housing field.” In speaking of inde- 
pendence, this gentleman did not 
mean merely independence from a cor- 
rupt city government, but independ- 
ence from the uncertainties which nat- 
urally go with any city administration. 

Second, upon the independence of 
the authority rests the degree of con- 
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fidence which the people living in the 
slums, from whom tenant selection 
must be made, will place in it. Dur- 
ing the last four years, while I was 
chairman of the New York City Hous- 
ing Authority, I proved conclusively 
to myself that the majority of people 
living in the slums still believe it neces- 
sary to have political pull in order to 
get into a development. For this rea- 
son many of them did not even take 
the trouble to apply. No matter how 
hard we strove to prove the impartial- 
ity with which we chose tenants, we 
still failed to achieve our objective 
completely; and yet I do not believe 
that any selection has ever been made 
with a greater degree of fairness and 
equity. 

Then again, there is the question of 
the tenant actually selected, after he 
has moved into the development. 
The problem of tenant relations in 
government housing is a very delicate 
and highly explosive thing. There 
has not been sufficient experience in 
this country to draw any definite con- 
clusions, but the experience of the New 
York City Housing Authority so far 
convinces me that the success of ten- 
ant relations depends almost entirely 
upon the degree of confidence which 
the tenants place in the authority. If 
these tenants once begin to think that 
the decisions and policies of the au- 
thority can be changed, altered, or re- 
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versed by merely bringing pressure to 
bear on outside sources, particularly 
the mayor, the authority will lose its 
grip, and management will become im- 
possible. 

Third, the local authority must have 
a program to which it must strictly ad- 
here, if it is to attain the true objec- 
tives of slum clearance and low-rent 
housing on a large scale. Difficult as 
this obligation is, there must be no 
deviation, and pressure from whatever 
source must be resolutely resisted. If 
members are subject to complete con- 
trol and immediate removal by the 
mayor, this fidelity becomes almost 
impossible. 


RELATIONS WITH LOCAL 
ÅDMINISTRATION 


In making this defense of the inde- 
pendence of housing authorities I do 
not wish to leave the impression that .- 
I believe they should sit on Olympian 
heights, protected and isolated from 
public opinion and political thought. 
That would be absurd, for without the 
coöperation, sympathy, and help of 
the immediate local administration, a 
housing authority would find it diffi- 
cult or impossible to carry on its work. 
Between these two agencies of govern- 
ment there must exist a feeling of 
mutual respect and mutual determina- 
tion to carry through mutual objec- 
tives. 


Langdon W. Post is a former member of the New York 


State Legislature. 


He also served as Assistant Federal 


Relief Administrator in the early days of the present 


administration. 


He is former Tenement House Com- 


missioner and former Chairman of the New York City 
Housing Authority. He is the author of “The Chal- 


lenge of Housing.” 


Improvement of Recreation Facilities 
By Jay B. Nasu 


A IN so many of our new social 
trends, our first problem involves 
a definition of terms. The words “rec- 
reation” and “leisure” are relatively 
new in our vocabulary. The late 
stages of the industrial revolution and 
the growth of the large cities have 
brought these terms into the limelight. 
Even the dictionaries do not reflect 
their newer meanings. For our pur- 
poses, a définition of two symbols will 
suffice. These symbols are “play” and 
“recreation.” 


DEFINITIONS 


Play is thought of largely in terms 
of childhood—the childhood of man as 
well as that of lower animals. It rep- 
resents that whole range of creative 
experimental activities into which the 
child enters for the pure joy of action. 
These activities carry their own drive 
—no prizes, awards, rewards, or ex- 
ternal encouragement need be given 
to promote participation. It is 
through this hereditary drive that na- 
ture takes care of the child’s funda- 
mental education. These play activi- 
ties become the basis not only of man’s 
recreational activities, but also of 
man’s work activities. When the play 
attitude is carried into the vocational 
activities of man, man loves his work. 
When carried into the recreational ac- 
tivities of man, they become really rec- 
reative. Likewise, this play drive is 
tapped in connection with the formal- 
ized school education which the child 
receives, and when this is done, edu- 
cation becomes an interesting process. 

“Recreation” is the term which we 
have assigned for those activities 
which man does over and beyond his 
survival tasks. To the extent that 


man’s work becomes uninteresting and 
to him appears to be drudgery, it is 
necessary to supplement work activi- 
ties with recreation. For most adults, 
therefore, recreation and work must 
be thought of as complementary. 
Work, particularly when it borders 
upon the routine type which is so 
prevalent in modern industry, is dull 
without recreation; and recreation 
without work is empty. 

Both play and recreational activi- 
ties cross-section the whole range of 
man’s interests. The number of sep- 
arate activities is legion. The broad 
fields include the so-called physical 
recreation, from the running, jump- 
ing, tumbling, dodging, experimental 
activities of youth to the whole range 
of sports and games of adulthood. 
Broadly speaking, this includes the 
wide range of outdoor activities of the 
camping, hunting, fishing type. But 
of equal importance are the activities 
in the fields of music, science—broadly 
construed to cover much of the experi- 
mental play of childhood and all of 
the various phases of nature study, 
gardening, and outdoor experimenta- 
tion—and crafts, including the wide 
range of construction which an indi- 
vidual carries on with his hands. 
Added to these are many activities 
which cross-section all, such as the 
drama, collecting, reading, writing, 
and the many types of social-leader- 
ship situations where men find oppor- 
tunity for recreational expression. 

The words “park,” “playground,” 
“plaza,” “library,” “museum,” and 
such, refer to areas to be administered. 
This involves the use of a place, the 
upkeep of equipment, the care of sup- 
plies, and the rendering of supervi- 
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sion. The words “play” and “recrea- 
tion” refer to a whole series of activi- 
ties, opportunities for which are to be 
organized wherever and whenever pos- 
sible, in and out of the homes and the 
schools, on and off the various centers 
owned and controlled by the city, 
within and without the city. 

This chapter attempts to evaluate 
the techniques, the devices, the instru- 
ments, the agencies, and the condi- 
tions under which a municipality oper- 
ates and which a municipality employs 
in developing an effective program in 
this play and recreational field. Cer- 
tain indices of good procedure will be 
suggested so that municipal officials 
may be able to project their own situ- 
ation over against this standard for 
the purpose of judging adequately. 


PROBLEM ANALYSIS 


Assuming that the municipality, 
through its governing board and the 
board of education, is in the largest 
sense serving all the people within its 
corporate limits, the following basic 
problems must be considered in a to- 
tal municipal recreational picture: 


Group Number One. Ages, under 5. 


The Home. 


While this problem is basically one 
which comes under the direction of 
parents, the city must assume certain 
responsibilities. Zoning laws must 
be passed to protect the people in resi- 
dential districts. Certain restrictions 
must set the percentage of area which 
may be covered by buildings. In cer- 
tain areas, at least, this will provide 
for front lawns and backyard play- 
grounds. Municipal agencies have 
very successfully distributed to par- 
ents plans for backyard playgrounds, 
and supervised and encouraged their 
development. City planning boards 
have responsibility for locating school 
and municipal playgrounds not more 
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than a quarter of a mile from any 
home m congested areas. Provisions 
should be encouraged, even though in 
many states they cannot be enforced, 
to provide roof gardens, garden courts, 
and community playgrounds in con- 
nection with large apartments. Com- 
mon backyard playgrounds may be 
provided through encouragement from 
municipal agencies. 

Provision must be made for play 
areas and facilities for the small child 
near the home and under the supervis- 
ing eye of the mother or her agent. 
This responsibility becomes one that 
involves the total community. 


Group Number Two. Ages, 5 to 12. 
The Elementary School. 


Our common conception is that the 
elementary school should be located 
within approximately one-quarter of a 
mile from the home. This places the 
school within walking distance of the 
young child. 

Provisions must be made for school 
playground areas large enough to ac- 
commodate at least 10 per cent of the 
children at one time. This means 10 
per cent of the children in activities— 
not merely watching others. These 
areas should be opened and supervised 
when school is not actually in session. 


Group Number Three. Ages, 12 to 
18. Junior and Senior High School. 


These schools should all be provided 
with large playgrounds, and in cities 
they should be located within walking 
distance of children. : 

Provisions must be made for school 
playground areas large enough to ac- 
commodatg at least 10 per cent of the 
children in activities at one time. 


Group Number Four. Ages, 18 to 25. 

(Special) Delayed Employment. 
While the children over 18 years of 

age who are in school do not fall within 
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this group, it is estimated that approx- 
imately three million children do. 
Many of these do get odd jobs but are 
not settled down to any life work. 
Unrest, dissatisfaction, resentment, 
and crime are rampant. 

Merely providing recreational ac- 
tivities is not sufficient; these young 
people want jobs. Yet, until the to- 
tal economic adjustment is made, the 
municipality must consider this group 
in terms of providing a unde range of 
recreational activities. 


Group Number Five. Ages, 18 to 60 
approximately. Productive Group. 


This is the productive work group 
where men are working regularly or 
intermittently. Time left over from 
their regular vocational pursuits rep- 
resents true leisure. Recreation be- 
comes a complement to work and in- 
creases in amount and importance as 
the hours of labor decrease. It is par- 
ticularly needed when the vocational 
work becomes mechanized and rou- 
tine. 

The range of recreational activities 
available should be as wide as the 
range of people’s interests. Certain 
types of recreational activities which 
appeal to large cross sections of the 
people should be provided free. These 
should include opportunities for sports 
and games im the various park and 
playground areas, concerts, pageants, 
picnic grounds, museums, and so 
forth. Other activities which appeal 
to a very small cross section can read- 
ily be organized on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. These include golf, tennis, 
swimming, camping, and similar pur- 
suits. Groups should be organized on 
a great many cross sections of inter- 
ests and conditions—some outdoor, 
some Indoor; and many opportunities 
should be available for participation 
on a family basis. 

A municipality should, by itself or 
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in coöperation with county, state, or 
Federal agencies, provide as wide a 
range of activities as is represented by 
the range of peoples recreational 
wants. 


Group Number Sia. Ages, 60 and 
over, approximately. 


This age group represents the peo- 
ple who have retired from active life 
but who still wish to pursue hobbies 
and special avocational interests. 

The city should give particular at- 
tention to the organization of activi- 
ties for those who wish to enjoy “the 
best of life—the part for which the 
first was made.” 


Group Number Seven. Unemployed, 
unemployable, and non-employed. 


This group does not have true lei- 
sure. Leisure which is a time for pur- 
suing interests naturally must be free 
and uncompelled. Certainly this con- 
dition does not apply to the unem- 
ployed. The real task of the economic 
order is to get this group into the pro- 
ductive class. 

Every opportunity for pursuit of 
adult education activities or recrea- 
tional activities which have as their 
objectives redirection of training or 
true recreation should be organized 
by the mumcipality. 


ORGANIZING TO MEET tHE NEED 


All the facilities within the munici- 
pality or available to it should be or- 
ganized to meet these needs. The 
municipal facilities, including those of 
the school, should be supplemented by 
all resources of counties, states, and 
nation within a range of from three 
hundred to five hundred miles, as mu- 
nicipa) camping can be established 
within that area. 

Into this total plan should be 
brought all semipublic agencies to in- 
sure that there is no overlapping or 
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neglect. Into this same picture should 
come the private agencies—the home, 
the private school, the industry. If 
all these are brought into a coördi- 
nated plan, wider range of use of all 
facilities can be assured, and a wider 
range of needs can be met. 

A municipality has no right to ask 
for new facilities until what it owns 
or controls is used to capacity. 





rom ‘Toledo Recreation Report. Courtesy of 
Harland Bartholomew 
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lap functions. The school offers ac- 
tivities within a quarter-mile area par- 
ticularly for young children, while the 
city with its park areas meets the 
needs of other groups. 


ENABLING LEGISLATION 


A far-reaching decision was recently 
reached by the state of North Caro- 
lina, which elevated the furnishing of 





SCALE OF MnES 


Thesmall circles indicate area best served by elemen- 


tary schools. Diameter 114 M. 


The broken circles indicate area best served by junior 


high schools. Diameter 2 M. 


The large circle indicates area best served by senior 


high school. Diameter 4 M. 


Fra. 2 


Showing different concepts of school and park planning 


The key to efficiency of any recrea- 
tional plan is the degree to which there 
can be centralization—centralization 
not merely for planning, but for ad- 
ministration; not merely for render- 
ing advice, but for actually putting 
plans into effect. From this stand- 
point, of course, the work of the two 
large agencies—the municipality and 
the school district—should be syn- 
chronized. A glance at Figures 1 and 
2 indicates how they really comple- 
ment each other from the standpoint 
of this larger picture, and do not over- 


playground and recreational facilities 
to the area of necessity. The circum- 
stances and part of the ruling are here 
given: 


The City of Durham, through its govern- 
ing board, had authorized the issuance of 
bonds to the extent of $25,000 for the pur- 
pose of pumhasing public parks and play- 
grounds and the equipment of the same. 
According to the Constitution of this state, 
bonds of this type could be issued without 
the vote of the people only for “that which 
is considered an absolute necessity for the 
people”—other bonds could always be is- 
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sued by vote of the people. Heretofore, 
those things which had been considered 
absolutely necessary were: streets, water- 
works, sewage plants, electric light, police 
and fire departments, municipal buildings, 
market houses, jails or guard houses. 

The plaintiff sued to prevent the use of 
the taxpayers’ money for these bonds, 
claiming that parks and playgrounds did 
not represent a necessity. The Supreme 
Court, in sustaining the right of the City of 
Durham to issue these bonds, said in sum- 
mary: 

“The City of Durham is growing very 
rapidly. There are, within the City of 
Durham, 12,470 school children; in addi- 
tion, 12,700 industrial workers. Many 
people are unable to leave the crowded city 
because of lack of means and perhaps suffi- 
cient vacation to go away with their chil- 
dren for recreation and pursuit of happi- 
ness. As we progress, we look for better 
moral and material things, and for the gov- 
ernment machinery to provide them. We 
look for better access to the good things of 
life for all people.” 

After thus summarizing the situation in 
the City of Durham and calling attention 
to this new interpretation of “that which 
is a necessity in terms of human values,” 
the Supreme Court of the State reversed 
the decision of the lower courts, thus up- 
holding the City of Durham in its interpre- 
tation that the providing of parks and play- 
grounds represents “in this day and age a 
necessity.” 


State home rule facilities should be 
exceedingly broad in order to allow 
self-determination upon the part of 
local groups. 

Broad enabling power should be 
provided to allow the local communi- 
ties self-determination. The follow- 
ing enabling act of the State of Minne- 
sota seems very satisfactory. It is 
particularly good because it refers to 
municipal and district coöperation. 


BE IT ENACTED BY THE LEGISLATURE OF THE 
STATE oF MINNESOTA: 


SECTION l-—Any city, however organ- 
ized, or any village, borough, town, county, 
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school district, or any board thereof may 
operate a program of public recreation and 
playgrounds; acquire, equip and maintain 
land, buildings or other recreational facili- 
ties; and expend funds for the operation of 
such program pursuant to the provisions of 
this act, provided, however, that the pro- 
visions of this act shall not apply to any 
municipality coming within the provisions 
of Chapter 29, extra session laws of 1985. 

SECTION 2.—Any city, however organ- 
ized, or any village, borough, town, county, 
school district, or any board thereof may 
operate such a program which they may 
mutually agree; or they may delegate the 
operation of the program to a recreation 
board created by one or more of them, and 
appropriate money voted for this purpose 
to such board. In the case of school dis- 
tricts the right to enter into such agree- 
ments with any other public corporation, 
board or body, or the right to delegate 
power to a board for operating a program 
of recreation, shall be authorized only by a 
majority vote cast at an annual school 
election provided that expenditures for this 
purpose shall not be included under mainte- 
nance cost in the computation of supple- 
mental aid to the local school district as 
provided by Section 3030, Mason’s Minne- 
sota Statutes for 1927 as amended. 

Section 3.—Any corporation, board, or 
body hereinbefore designated, given charge 
of the recreation program is authorized to 
conduct its activities on 

(1) property under its custody and man- 
agement; 

(2) other public property under the cus- 
tody of any other public corporation, 
body, or board with the consent of 
such corporations, bodies or boards; 

(3) private property, with the consent 
of its owners; and 

(4) shall have authority to accept gifts 
and bequests for the benefit of the 
recreational service and employ di- 
rectors and instructors of recrea- 
tional work. 

SECTION 4.—In all cases where school 
funds or property are utilized, the state 
board of education shall: 

(1) Establish minimum qualifications of 

local recreational directors and in- 
structors; 
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(2) Prepare or cause to be prepared, 
published and distributed adequate 
and appropriate manuals and other 
materials as it may deem necessary 
or suitable to carry out the provi- 
sions of this act; 

Section 5.—The facilities of any school 
district, operating a recreation program 
pursuant to the provisions of this act, shall 
be used primarily for the purpose of con- 
ducting the regular school curriculum and 
related activities, and the use of school 
facilities for recreation purposes authorized 
by this act shall be secondary. 


ScHoot CODE 


The general enabling act of the 
state should undoubtedly be supple- 
mented by some provisions in the 
school code to enable the people to ex- 
press their opinions'and demand serv- 
ice from the school authorities. The 
following provision taken from the 
school law of Wisconsin is recom- 
mended: 


(1) Boards of school directors in cities 
of the first, second or third class may, on 
their own initiative, and shall, upon peti- 
tion as provided in subsection 2, establish 
and maintain for children and adult per- 
sons, in the school buildings and on the 
school grounds under the custody and man- 
agement of such boards, evening schools, 
vacation schools, reading rooms, library 
stations, debating clubs, gymnasiums, 
public playgrounds, public baths and simi- 
lar activities and accommodations to be 
determined by such boards, without charge 
to the residents of such cities, and may co- 
operate, by agreement, with other commis- 
sioners or boards having the custody and 
management in such cities of public parks, 
libraries, museums and public buildings 
and grounds of whatever sort, to provide 
the equipment, supervision, instruction and 
oversight necessary to carry such public 
educational and recreational activities in 
and upon such other buildings and grounds. 
(2) Upon the filing of a petition with the 
city clerk, signed by not less than 10 per 
cent of the number of voters voting at the 
last school or other election in such city, 
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the question of exercising the powers 
granted for any of the purposes specified in 
subsection 1 shall be submitted to the elec- 
tors of the school district at the next elec- 
tion of any sort held therein, and if a ma- 
jority of the votes cast upon such question 
shall be in the affirmative the board of 
school directors shall exercise said powers 
jority of the votes cast upon such question 
to this section. 


Ciry CHARTERS 


City charter provisions should be 
broad enough to allow a wide range of 
Jegislative opportunities as well as a 
wide range of codperation of the de- 
partments within the municipalities 
with other municipalities or other gov- 
ernmental agencies. In other words, 
municipalities should be left free to 
meet local needs when, if, and as they 
arise. Some special paragraph as fol- 
lows should be attached to the section 
on “General Powers of the City”: 


Maintain public buildings, places, works, 
institutions, and establishments, whether 
situated inside or outside of the city limits, 
which may be necessary or convenient for 
the transaction of public business or for 
promoting the health, morals, education, or 
welfare of the inhabitants of the city for 
their amusement, recreation, entertain- 
ment, or benefit. 


This should be supplemented by 
specific powers as indicated in the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 


All parks, squares, plazas, public pleas- 
ure grounds, public playgrounds, recrea- 
tion centers, and summer camps now or 
hereafter owned or controlled by the city, 
either within or without its limits, shall be 
under the exclusive control and manage- 
ment of . Said 
shall have supervision, direction, and con- 
trol of all gantes, recreation, athletic sports, 
physical exercises, and social activities to 
be conducted in any of the parks, play- 
grounds, or recreation centers of the city. 
Said ——~ shall have power to or- 
ganize and conduct physical training and 
exercises, athletics, sports, games, leagues, 
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tournaments, and pageants in and upon the 
playgrounds and recreation centers owned 
or controlled by the city, and also in and 
upon other grounds, athletic fields, gymna- 
slums, swimming pools, and other suitable 
playground facilities for such purpose. 
Said shall also have power to 
organize and conduct walking and other 
outing excursions and events to points 
either within or without the city limits. 


How ORGANIZE ror ADEQUACY? 


The question of how to organize for 
adequacy is very highly controversial, 
as there are very likely to be many 
arms of the municipal corporations 
dealing with play and recreational ac- 
tivities. Centralization is undoubt- 
edly the key to efficiency. Histori- 
cally we have gone through numerous 
phases within the last fifty years, none 
wholly adequate. The decades are 
somewhat characterized as follows: 

1890 to 1900. This is considered 
the “charity” stage. The first paid 
playground or recreational worker was 
employed in 1903. 

1900 to 1910. This is known as the 
“park” stage, as the playground activ- 
ities were turned over to the park de- 
partment of the municipal government 
because it had land. 

1910 to 1920. During this period 
we saw the rise of the specialized play- 
ground commissions which paralleled 
the rise of the commission form of gov- 
ernment. 

1920 to:1930. This decade had sev- 
eral characteristics. One was the rise 
of the city manager, with emphasis 
upon centralization. Another was the 
great expansion of the school and the 
rise of the year-round school play- 
ground. This decade which followed 
the World War saw much that was 
confusion, as expanding departments 
did little in the way of coöperation. 

1930 to 1940. The emphasis in this 


decade is undoubtedly upon coépera- . 


tion and centralization. It empha- 


` some functions. 
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sizes the pulling together of the vari- 
ous departments into one functioning 
organization. It has had some good 
results but on the whole it has been 
none too effective, as departments 
have been loath to give up any of their 
prerogatives. 

The next steps undoubtedly le in 
the direction of administrative setups 
which provide for centralization—not 
mere volunteer codperation, but cen- 
tralization with legislative backing. 


CENTRALIZATION OF AUTHORITY 


Dillon in his treatise on the law of 
municipal corporations says, “Two 
governmental agencies should not at- 
tempt to organize the same activities 
for the same people.” t This, it seems, 
sounds the keynote for our next 
steps—-to get away from our present 
confusion, which is indicated by An- 
derson in his book, American City 
Government: 


Where there are many local authorities 
there is bound to be some unnecessary 
duplication of work, as well as neglect of 
Thus in one city there are 
two sets of playgrounds, one provided by 
the school board and another by the park 
board, yet there is no system of play- 
grounds because of failure of the two boards 
to work together. There is another case 
where there are two sets of municipal baths, 
with two separate supervising authorities, 
yet there is no system of public baths. 
Such overlappings frequently lead to bitter 
political controversies between the separate 
authorities, and frequently result in law- 
sults between them, all in the name of the 
public and at the public expense. On the 
other hand, new functions sometimes fall 
between two stools, since no one of the ex- 
isting authorities cares to spend money on 
it? 

How this is to be accomplished be- 
comes a major problem because it be- 

1 John F. Dillon, Commentary on the Law of 
Municipal Corporations, 5 vols., 5th ed., 1911. 

? William Anderson, American City Govern- 
ment, New York: Henry Holt, 1925. 
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comes the key to the measurement of 
adequacy. Two suggested plans are 
given in Figures 3 and 4. 

The plan shown in Figure 3 makes 
possible the codrdination of the munic- 
ipal agencies. Such a:working plan 
becomes possible without further legis- 
lation. It can be administered upon 
the basis of agreements.: It is working 
successfully in many cities, and, pend- 
ing changes of laws which will com- 
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people are changing very rapidly in 
line with the many changes in our 
economic order. What is a need to- 
day was not a need yesterday, as in- 
dicated in the North Carolina Su- 
preme. Court decision. What is a 
need in a large city is not a need in 
a city of 25,000. What is a need ina 
city of 25,000 may not be a need ina 
city of 2,500. 

Attempts have been made to judge 
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Fis. 3—Suggested plan for cities under 351,000 


| 
pletely authorize such centralizations, 
is probably the better suggestion.” 

The plan shown in Figure 4 allows 
for the schoo] district to take over cer- 
tain functions of the school-age child, 
and for the park and playground arms 
to join in the providing of activities for 
other groups—the two codperating in 
the use of facilities by the usual means 
of permits. 


j 
TESTING FOR ADEQUACY 


Any set objective test for adequacy 
would be futile indeed. The needs of 


adequacy upon the basis of per cap- 
ita cost. This method has been dis- 
carded. Some have attempted to 
judge adequacy upon the basis of cut- 
ting down delinquency. So many 
things correlate highly with delin- 
quency beyond mere provision of play 
facilities that this is impossible. Oth- 
ers have attempted to test adequacy 
from the standpoint of health, but 
here again st many factors enter into 
the situation that such a gauge is un- 
satisfactory. 

The National Recreation Associa- 
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tion, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, has a “Schedule for Appraisal of 
Community Recreation.” Parts I 
and II are concerned with facilities, 
and Part III with personnel. This 
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an adequate and varied play and recrea- 
tional program for all ages and to coöper- 
ate efficiently in such service with other 
governmental agencies, particularly the 
school district? 


STATE 
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Fie. 4—Suggested plan for cities over 350,000 


should be valuable to a city in locating 
deficiencies, as it has been drawn from 
“so-called best practices.” 

As a substitute for the tests of ade- 
quacy which have been tried, I am 
proposing a series of questions which 
would tend to indicate efficiency and 
adequacy. These are as follows: 

1. Is there state enabling legislation to 
give the municipality power to administer 


2. Does the state-school code give local 
authorities power to administer a well- 
rounded year-round play and recreational 
program and to coéperate efficiently in such 
service with other governmental agencies? 

3. Is the power of “the initiative” vested 
in the people? 

4, Does the charter enable the munici- 
pality to organize a wide range of play and 
recreational activities on or off publie prop- 
erty, within or without the city? 
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5. Are the administrative functions syn- 
chronized so that two or more agencies are 
not attempting to administer the same type 
of activities for the same people? 

6. Are the playground and recreational 
programs of the municipality anc the school 
district synchronized? ; 

7. Is there a total city coördination and 
planning scheme under the direction of 
some special official, as the city manager, 
and involving not only the municipal and 
school areas but also museums, zodlogical 
gardens, libraries, art institutions, or any 
other institutions or groups contributing to 
the recreational life of the community? 

8. Does the coérdinating plan bring into 
the picture the activities of the private and 
semipublic agencies, particularly as they 
center around the homes, industries, and 
character-building organizations? 

9. Is there a planning board giving par- 
ticular attention to providing recreational 
areas in all newly formed subdivisions and 
at particular points in the city where spe- 
cific lacks appear? 

10. Are the recreational activities estab- 
lished and the staff employed on a year- 
round basis? 

11. Is there a mill-rate or budget plan 
for financing the activities? 

12. Are accurate attendance figures for 
spectators and performers being kept in 
order to measure the per capita cost in 
various units? 

13. Are budget items relative to con- 
struction, maintenance, and supervision 
being kept separately? _ 

14, Are the municipal park and play- 
ground areas being used to the limit of their 
capacity? 

15. Are all the school areas and facilities 
being utilized to their capacity when the 
regular school is not in session? 

16. Are all available county, state, and 
Federal areas being utilized? 

17, Is a year-round program being 
planned for all the various age groups? 
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18. Is the yezr-round program limited to 
sports and games, or is it enlarged to in- 
clude the whole range of activities designed 
for the enrichment of life of the individ- 
ual? 

19. Are special recreational programs 
being planned in connection with the 
younger men and women in the mdustries 
and for those in the delayed employment 
group? 

20. Are activities being placed upon a 
pay-as-you-go basis where the per-unit cost 
of providing the same is large and the de- 
mand small? 

21. Have leadership standards been set 
up by the civil service commission and the 
boards of education? 

22. Is there a program of in-service traim- 
ing for the various supervisors and di- 
rectors? 


SPECIAL SURVEYS 


If in addition to the above sugges- 
tions numerous surveys could be made 
from time to time, the city executive 
and the legislative body could be kept 
in close touch with needs. Special 
surveys could be made relative to the 
types of codperation in vogue and the 
breadth of the program as compared 
with those of other cities of similar 
size. Systematic surveys would show, 
for a year-to-year comparison, per- 
centages of children within the city 
and within various areas that are 
reached; the percentages of partici- 
pants and spectators in various special 
programs; the special needs of crowded 
areas where playground facilities are 
lacking and where delinquency is on 
the increase. Per-unit cost surveys 
would permit. comparison of the costs 
of various activities within the city, 
and with those of other cities conduct- 
ing similar activities. 


Jay B. Nash, Ph.D., is professor of education and 
chairman of the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion and Health, New York University, New York 
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How Far Can We Go in Standardizing Public Works? 


By Frank W. HERRING 


INE-TENTHS of all the pub- 
lished reports dealing with local 
government problems could make use 
of the same introductory sentence; it 
could almost be kept standing m type 
at the print shop. That sentence 
would read, “This problem is far more 
complex than it appears to be at first 
glance.” Municipal government is so 
close to home, its administrators are 
such familiar figures, its activities are 
so open to view, that the citizen is ever 
prone to oversimplify the administra- 
tive problems involved. 

This is certainly true of that exten- 
sive array of municipal activities com- 
monly included within the term “pub- 
lic works.” Streets, sewer lines, water 
lines, pumping plants, and street light- 
ing equipment are tangible, physical 
things. Their purposes can be defined 
with relative ease. The amount of 
money expended for their construc- 
tion and operation is clearly deter- 
minable. It might seem offhand, 
therefore, that the task of appraising 
public works activities should be 
equally simple. Let us introduce this 
discussion with the observation that 
although measurement and appraisal 
are considerably easier in public 
works than in many other fields of lo- 
cal government, they are by no means 
so easy as most people think. 

Appraisal itself is a highly complex 
operation. In governmental opera- 
tions the final test of profit or loss, so 
useful to private business, is not avail- 
able. Consequently the first and most 
fundamental problem of appraisal, 
weighing the services performed by 
government in terms of whether or not 
they should be performed, must make 
use of an entirely different criterion. 
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Economically, the criterion must be 
the value to the community of the 
service under consideration in relation 
to the cost to the community of pro- 
viding it. 

The application of this criterion 
can never have the nice precision of 
an accountant’s statement, however. 
The value of paved streets may be 
measured partly by the increase in 
real property values directly trace- 
able to the improvements, but there 
are collateral benefits not measurable 
in money terms at all. What is the 
value to the community of purified 
water? Lowered death and sickness 
rates from water-borne ailments are of 
unquestioned value, but how can that 
value be stated in money terms? 
What is the value of a new school 
building, or a new city hall? 

In the final analysis, the commu- 
nity’s scale of values must give the 
answer. From the vantage point of a 
city in which there is a highly devel- 
oped community standard of living, 
the extent of the municipal services 
provided by another city may appear 
clearly inadequate. But the city in 
question will be expressing its own 
standards, its own scale of values, and 
the appraisals of its more advanced 
neighbor city will be of little relevance. 
It cannot be denied, however, that 
there are such things as sins of omis- 
sion by city governments; a complete 
appraisal must take into account the 
services that are not provided on a 
community basis, as well as those that 
are. 


Tustinc Costs 


It is one of the functions of the po- 
litical process to express the commu- 
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nity’s scale of values, to substitute for 
the profit and loss statement of pri- 
vate business, in determining what 
services the city government should 
perform. But once the decision has 
been made, it is the responsibility of 
administration to keep down the cost. 
How can that administrative perform- 
ance be tested? In some activities 
comparisons can be made with the 
costs that would obtain if the service 
were provided under private business 
auspices. That sort of test method 
may be applied, for example, to the 
operation of municipal asphalt plants, 
to construction work jundertaken by 
city forces, or to municipal utility 
operations. But even here, extreme 
care must be exercised to assure that 
the services being compared are truly 
comparable. The costs of sewer con- 
struction, for example| when done by 
a private contractor may reflect the 
economies of large-scale operations, 
while the city’s costs by day-labor 
construction may picture a number 
of small jobs or even emergency proj- 
ects not practicable td be undertaken 
by contract. | 

But the scope of this sort of com- 
parison is strictly limited. In the 
main, public works testing must rely 
upon a comparison of the service given 
and the cost involved with what costs 
would be and what the extent and 
quality of the service ‘would be under 
highly efficient administration for the 
city under consideration. Here we 
have the true concept of administra- 
tive efficiency as the relation between 
actual accomplishment and possible 
accomplishment under the circum- 
stances faced by the administrator. 
And it should be clear that efficiency 
in these terms is not too easy to meas- 
ure. It can certainly not be meas- 
ured by tax rates, ox by “per capita 
costs.” Nor can any, very true light 
be thrown upon the ‘problem by the 
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costs reported by other cities.. No 
two cities are alike; they vary widely 
in population, area, topography, 
weather, character and habits of peo- 
ple, extent of service provided, labor 
rates, price levels, and so on. A true 
determination of administrative effi- 
ciency requires painstaking study of 
administrative problems. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF PUBLIC 
Works 


Let us at this point agree upon 
what we mean when we use the term 
“public works.” For the purpose of 
this discussion, that term is used to 
include those municipal activities cus- 
tomarily assigned to a public works 
department, including streets, sewers, 
sewage treatment, water supply, water 
purification, street lighting, street 
cleaning, refuse collection and dis- 
posal, and such occasional activities 
as port development and flood protec- 
tion. There are involved in its per- 
formance planning, designing, con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance. 

It will be noted at once that this 
area of municipal service is character- 
ized principally by its dependence 
upon large-scale fixed facilities. Ex- 
cepting for street cleaning and refuse 
collection, capital investment domi- 
nates the scene; fixed costs represent 
a large share of the total. On the 
other hand, these physical things, 
these structures, are not monuments 
to be gazed at and admired by the 
populace. They have very definite 
services to perform, and are vital func- 
tioning parts of the community equip- 
ment. Without them, modern urban 
civilization. would be impossible. As 
Catherine Bauer has so trenchantly 
observed, “s man’s house today is 
merely a ganglion on an interlacing 
network of wires and pipes.” Be the 
structures ever so capably planned 
and executecl, unless their integrity is 
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maintained by constant attention, 
their value is soon lost; unless skillful 
operation produces the maximum de- 
gree of service of which the structures 
are capable, their service is limited. 
It is the community service provided 
that must be the ultimate object of 
measurement and appraisal—not the 
structure itself. 

Another important characteristic of 
public work structures is that they are 
all tailor made. There is no such 
thing as a standard water plant or a 
standard sewer system. Each struc- 
ture is and must always be the product 
of special design to fit special circum- 
stances. Standard products would be 
suitable only for standard cities. It 
follows, therefore, that the total cost 
of any public works service depends 
upon a host of factors which vary 
widely from ‘city to city. Free and 
easy conclusions drawn from compari- 
sons of total expenditures are worse 
than meaningless, they are mislead- 
ing. 

The application of measurement 
techniques to the public works field 
for purposes of local administrative 
control is one thing. Their applica- 
tion for the purpose of comparing one 
city with another is something entirely 
different. The local administrator 
can afford to judge the work of his 
own refuse collection unit, for exam- 
ple, in terms of the cost per ton col- 
lected, for he knows that although 
there are many factors entering into 
collection costs other than the weight 
of the collected material, most of 
those factors are constant within his 
own city. The comparison of one 
city with another on a cost-per-ton 
basis, however, is likely to lead to er- 
roneous conclusions. Such unit costs 
may be perfectly proper for purposes 
of local administration, but it must not 
be assumed that they should approach 
uniformity from city to city. 
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TESTING THE FINISHED STRUCTURE 


The process of appraising municipal 
public works must begin by consider- 
ing the finished product of the con- 
struction process: its adequacy, its 
suitability, and its mtegrity. By ade- 
quacy I mean the degree to which 
it can provide the necessary service. 
By suitability I mean the degree to 
which the character of that service 
conforms to the character of the serv- 
ice needed. By integrity I mean the 
structural quality itself. 


Adequacy 

Adequacy is primarily a quantita- 
tive criterion. A thoroughfare may 
be too narrow, or too wide. A water 
plant may be of too limited capacity, 
or on the other hand it may provide 
for undue expansion of demand in the 
future. Water mains may be too 
small to make possible adequate de- 
livery pressure. 

How wide should a street be? 
What streets should be paved? How 
large should the sewers be? What 
should be the capacity of the water 
plant? All these questions depend 
for their answers upon a forecast of the 
demands the structures will have to 
meet when they are put into service. 
The analysis of the conditions upon 
which such a forecast must be based 
is an essential part of the engineering 
design process. Street widths must 
be determined on the basis of the vol- 
ume of traffic to be handled, sewer 
sizes upon quantity of flow, water 
plant capacity upon the water de- 
mands of the city. However, capaci- 
ties to be provided are not governed 
solely by the demands to be met im- 
mediately the structure goes into oper- 
ation; the future also must be provided 
for. Public works structures are 
costly to replace, not many lend them- 
selves to piecemeal construction, and 
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it is far cheaper to provide for the 
growth of demand for a reasonable 
period of the future, Economic con- 
siderations come strongly into play at 
this point, for the fixed costs on that 
part of a plant not of immediate util- 
ity take their share of the city budget. 
The point at which provision for fu- 
ture expansion costs more than it is 
worth can be determined without 
great difficulty, provided the rate at 
which demand will increase can be 
forecast with reasonable accuracy. 
One of the less determinable prob- 
lems arises in connection with the ca- 
pacity to be provided for in storm sew- 
ers. The principle involved in the so- 
lution of this problem is that minor 
storms occur frequently but severe 
storms occur but rarely, with the rar- 
ity increasing with the severity. For 
a community to build a storm sewer 
system adequate td take all the rain 
water reaching the sewers from the 
most severe storms on record would be 
an expensive undertaking. In fact, the 
cost would be out of proportion to the 
benefits to be derived. A common 
practice, therefore, ‘is to design a sys- 
tem capable of handling the discharge 
from a storm whose severity will not 
be exceeded more than once in, say, 
twenty-five years. When that exces- 
sive storm does arrive, the sewer ca- 
pacity will be exceeded and certain 
properties will be flooded and suffer 
damage. These damages, however, 
will be less than the fixed charges on 
the additional investment required 
for a sewer system large enough to 
take care of the excessive storm. 
All this sounds rather esoteric to the 
citizen when the big storm comes, par- 
ticularly if it comes only a year or two 
after the sewer goes into operation. 
A discussion of the theory of proba- 
bilities is not likely to be convincing 
to him when he is acutely conscious 
of the flood damage he has just expe- 
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rienced. He is most likely to con- 
clude immediately that the sewer sys- 
tem has an inadequate capacity, 
rather than reserve judgment for 
twenty more years. However, valid 
appraisal demands close scrutiny of 
storm records and the economics of the 
specific problem. Snap judgments in 
this case are of little value. 

It becomes evident that the ques- 
tion of adequacy is principally a ques- 
tion of economics. Any engineer 
could design a structure large enough 
to be forever safe from overloading. 
But that structure would cost far 
more than it would be worth. Con- 
versely, a structure that is too small 
may be cheaper to build, but its serv- 
ice value will be far too low in relation 
to what it does cost. It is the point of 
diminishing returns that must be 
sought, not the point of maximum or 
minimum demand. 


Suitability 

Where adequacy is quantitative, 
suitability is a qualitative question. 
What is the proper type of street pav- 
ing; what sewage-treatment process 
should be employed, if any; should the 
water supply system make use of 
pumping stations or should. it rely on 
the force of gravity for delivery pres- 
sures; should street lights be orna- 
mental or strictly utilitarian? It 
would be impossible to catalogue all 
the questions of this sort that would 
be involved in appraising public 
works facilities. A complete discus- 
sion would necessarily develop into a 
treatise on municipal engineering. It 
can be quite definitely stated, how- 
ever, thal there is no best type of 
street, water plant, sewer system, or 
any other public works structure. 
There are many types sanctioned by 
use and experience, each of which is 
best suited to a certain set of circum- 
stances. A determination, therefore, 
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of the proper type to choose must nec- 
essarily depend upon a thorough study 
of these circumstances. 

Consider pavement types, for exam- 
ple. There are the so-called “high- 
type” surfaces, among which are sheet 
asphalt, asphaltic concrete, cement 
concrete, brick, and others; and “low- 
cost” surfaces, including many com- 
binations of stone and sand with as- 
phaltic materials or Portland cement. 
There are even surface treatments 
that consist essentially of stabilizing 
the earth and gravel already in place 
so that rutting will be minimized, and 
which can hardly be termed pave- 
ments at all. Volume of traffic to be 
handled, whether it is made up largely 
of heavy or light-weight vehicles, the 
character of the subgrade, the grade 
of the street, the weather characteris- 
tics of the city, the nature of con- 
struction materials locally available, 
and many other similar factors en- 
ter into the choice for any specific 
street. 

And so it goes for sewer systems, 
sewage-treatment plants, water-purifi- 
cation plants, and so on. There are 
“separate” sewer systems and “com- 
bined” systems; systems that are pro- 
tected by catch basins and those that 
are not; sewage-treatment plants that 
employ biological process, chemical 
processes, or both; water-purification 
installations varying from those that 
give simple chlorination only to those 
that take out the mud, the bacteria, 
much of the hardness, iron and other 
dissolved minerals, and even those elu- 
sive substances that sometimes pro- 
duce disagreeable tastes and odors, 
and deliver to the mains whet is prac- 
tically H,O. Choice of type is a 
highly technical task. But the cri- 
terion to be applied in appraising the 
engineer’s work is whether or not the 
_ structure fits the situation. Does it 

fill the bill? 
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Integrity 

Where adequacy and suitability are 
determined by the planning and de- 
sign processes, structural integrity is 
principally the product of the con- 
struction process itself. Unfortu- 
nately, many shortcomings in this re- 
spect cannot easily be remedied or 
even observed after contruction has 
been completed, although they may 
lead to the structure’s complete fail- 
ure to perform as its designer intended. 
Their avoidance is completely depend- 
ent upon skillful supervision of the 
construction, backed up by close in- 
spection while the work is in progress. 
Does a great deal of ground water 
leak into a sewer line, reducing the ca- 
pacity it has for the conveyance of 
sewage? If it does, the chances are 
that the joints were poorly made. Do 
breaks and leaky joints occur with 
alarming frequency in a relatively new 
water line? Perhaps the trench bot- 
tom was improperly formed and the 
pipe is not properly supported. Does 
the pavement settle badly, or does its 
surface crack? Do cracks appear in 
the walls of a new building, indicating 
uneven foundation settlmg? Does 
concrete masonry crumble and spall 
away from its reinforcing? ‘These and 
countless other grave defects can be 
consequences of faulty construction 
methods. 


Tur Construction Process 


It becomes necessary, therefore, to 
carry public works appraisal into the 
realm of the construction process it- 
self. 

First in order comes the question of 
the materials used. Here we are 
greatly aided by the formulation and 
wide acceptance of standard specifica- 
tions for steel, cast iron, cement, brick, 
sewer pipe, water pipe, asphalt, lum- 
ber, and many other construction ma- 
terials. Practically all of them are 
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written so as to specify properties 
rather than ingredients or methods of 
manufacture, and many of them are 
supplemented by standardized meth- 
ods of testing so that there can be no 
argument about how the properties 
called for are to be measured. Fore- 
most among the agencies promulgat- 
ing this type of specification is the 
American Society tor Testing Mate- 
rials, an association! of technical men 
representing both consumers and pro- 
ducers. Its specifications are periodi- 
cally revised in the light of experience 
and advances in manufacturing meth- 
ods, and a reference to “A.S.T.M.” 
serves as shorthand for many a mu- 
nicipal engineer in specifying ma- 
terials. 

Long and painful experience has 
given to the municipal engineer a great 
body of approved practice in construc- 
tion method. He knows that a pave- 
ment can be no better than the foun- 
dation on which it is laid, that an im- 
properly deposited backfill can wreck 
a sewer line, and that concrete can 
safely be poured in. cold weather only 
through the use of special precau- 
tions—to name only a few. The 
American Public Works Association, 
an organization of municipal engineers 
and operating officials, has been very 
active in formulating these experiences 
into standard construction specifica- 
tions for the engineer’s use, and its 
work has been given widespread ac- 
ceptance throughout the country. 
These specifications really carry on 


from where the standard materials | 


specifications leave off, and, although 
in using them the engineer of any city 
must be prepared to make departures 
when local conditions demand, they 
can be relied upon to reflect the best 
practices that can be distilled out of 
the experiences of ithe municipal engi- 
neers of the country. 

When construction is carried out un- 
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der contract, the city’s main concern 
is that the work shall be conducted in 
a proper manner and in accordance 
with the plans and specifications. (It 
is assumed at this point that contract 
award procedures are such that the 
city is not being gouged by high 
prices.) When city forces are di- 
rectly employed at construction, how- 
ever, costs become of paramount con- 
cern. 

It is evident that no appraisal of 
construction costs can be made unless 
costs are known, so that cost account- 
ing becomes indispensable at this 
point. Further, costs are of little 
meaning unless related to the volume 
of construction accomplished, and 
here we face the vexing problem of 
settling upon the units to be used in 
the accounting process. 

Shall we attempt to use units of 
final product? What could we use as 
a unit for sewer construction, for ex- 
ample? Would it be a foot of sewer? 
That would hardly do, for there are 
big sewers and little sewers. Could 
we use a foot of eight-inch sewer and 
a foot of twelve-inch sewer as units to 
apply to eight-inch and twelve-inch 
sewers respectively? That would 
serve for ‘purposes of rough approxi- 
mation, but would leave out of ac- 
count variations in depth of excava- 
tion, character of excavated material, 
and other factors influencing costs. To 
try to take these variations into ac- 
count in developing more precise units 
of production leads to units that are 
so complex as to be unusable. 

The search for precision leads us to 
the adoption of units of common con- 
struction operations instead of units of 
final product. Thus we can use a 
cubic yard of earth excavation, regard. 
less of pipe size or trench depth; a 
cubic yard of earth backfill; a foot of 
pipe-laying (subdivided this time by 
sizes): and soon. Now we have work- 
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able units that can be of great service 
in measuring the efficiency of construc- 
tion operations. 

But it must never be forgotten that 
public works costs are compounded of 
four major elements: labor, materials, 
equipment, and overhead. Cost fig- 
ures to be worth their salt must be in- 
clusive of them all. It should be ob- 
vious that day-labor construction 
costs cannot be validly compared with 
those of a private contractor if equip- 
ment depreciation and the cost of job 
supervision are left out of account. 
Even the proper share of city-hall 
costs must be charged to a job if a true 
cost picture is to be obtained. 


TESTING THE SERVICE 


It has been stated previously that 
it is the service given, after all, that 
really counts, rather than the struc- 
ture itself. How can we pass judg- 
ment on the service? Public works 
services are of such widely varying 
characteristics that it becomes essen- 
tial to consider them individually, for 
otherwise we are in danger of discuss- 
ing vague generalities. 


Water supply 


Let us take water supply first. Here 
we are aided at the outset by the ex- 
istence of definite technical standards 
by which we can appraise the quality 
of the water itself. Routine labora- 
tory determinations of such character- 
istics as turbidity, hardness, iron con- 
tent, and bacterial content, are the 
foundation of water-purification plant 
control. Not many years ago the 
United States Public Health Service 
promulgated a standard of water qual- 
ity to serve as a specification for drink- 
ing water on interstate carriers, and 
that standard served as a norm for 
most municipal water plants. Today, 
however, that standard is surpassed 
by most well-operated plants, and by 
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and large, municipal drinking water 
is safe the country over. 

But in considering bacterial content 
of water it must be remembered that 
not all bacteria to be found in water 
are to be considered harmful. The 
ones to be watched for are those that 
thrive at the temperature of the hu- 
man body, especially those that cause 
fermentation when incubated at that 
temperature, for they are the ones that 
indicate sewage pollution somewhere. 
The harmless bacteria proliferate at a 
much lower temperature and usually 
indicate only that the water some- 
where along its path has come into 
contact with the earth. 

Water hardness is definitely deter- 
minable, but it must be appraised in 
the light of the community’s tolerance. 
A resident of New England, accus- 
tomed all his life to an extremely soft 
water, would consider the water of 
Lake Michigan intolerably hard; a 
visitor to Chicago from farther west in 
the prairie states would revel in the 
lovely soft water. 

It is beyond question that a com- 
munity’s water supply should be safe 
to drink and as pleasant to use as the 
community can afford. It must also 
be delivered to the consumer and to 
fire hydrants at adequate pressures. 
And it must be highly dependable. 
Water service that frequently fails 
can do great damage to steam plants, 
and the increased fire hazard that re- 
sults from an inoperative hydrant 
needs no elaboration. 


Sewerage 


What are the marks of good sewer- 
age service? Flooding of streets and 
cellars occur but rarely; odor nuisances 
are absent; sewers do not clog up or 
at least are cleaned out promptly 
when clogging does occur; the stream 
into which the sewage ultimately dis- 
charges is not materially damaged 
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thereby. On this last poirt technical 
standards come to our aid again 
through laboratory determinations of 
dissolved oxygen and oxygen balance 
of the stream’s flow. The polluting 
power of the effluent of a sewage- 
treatment plant is measured in terms 
of its hunger for oxygen (technically 
its biochemical oxygen demand), and 
can be related to the stream condi- 
tions to determine whether or not the 
treatment is adequate. 


Streets 


Streets should be wide enough to 
carry the traffic. that makes use of 
them. ‘ Their grades should not be 
excessive. Pavements should be 
smooth, free from ruts, waves, or holes. 
They should not become soft in hot 
weather, or unduly slippery in wet 
weather. When replaced over cross 
trenches dug to provide consumer con- 
nection to some subsurface utility, 
they should not sag. They should be 
lighted well enough to enable motor- 
ists to see pedestrians at night. They 
should be cleaned thoroughly enough 
and frequently enough to avoid of- 
fending the aesthetic norms of the cit- 
izens. Unpaved streets should pre- 
sent a passable surface at all times 
and should not be dusty nuisances. 


Refuse 


The collection and disposal of ref- 
use can be all that the citizens are will- 
ing to pay for. It can be collected two 
or three times a week, from every 
building in town, or it can be collected 
much less frequently and only from 
single-family dwellings. Collectors 
can walk around to the back of the 
house to pick up the refuse container 
and return it when emptied to that 
point, or they can pick up receptacles 
set out at the curb. ‘The householder 
may be required to separate his refuse 
into several different classes, or he may 
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be allowed to dump it all into the same 
can; he may be required to wrap his 
garbage, or he may not. The collec- 
tion vehicles may be specially designed 
to keep their contents covered and to 
prevent the spilling of refuse on to the 
pavement, or they may be open trucks. 
Disposal may be at a close-in dump, 
or at an incinerator. All these prac- 
tices, and many combinations of them, 
are to be found in our cities today. 
Naturally, the more complete the serv- 
ice becomes, the higher the cost of 
providing it becomes. 

In general, however, good refuse col- 
lection means that garbage is collected 
in summer before it gets a chance to 
ferment in the container; in winter, be- 
fore the container’s capacity is ex- 
ceeded. Collection vehicles do not 
drip or spill their contents into the 
street, nor do they cause. offense to 
the nostrils of the neighborhood. The 
less inconvenience given to the citizen 
through requirements for house treat- 
ment before collection, of course, the 
higher the degree of service can be 
considered; but the cost of conven- 
ience here may be surprisingly high.. 
Good disposal causes neither nuisance 
nor hazard to health. 


DETERMINATION OF OPERATING 
Costs 


The excellence of operating methods 
is indicated in the first instance by 
good service, but the measurement of 
efficiency must depend in large meas- 
ure upon operating costs. 

Operating costs are useful for pur- 
poses of adrainistrative measurement 
only when they are related to the 
amount of work done. Again we come 
to the difficult problem of deciding 
what units are proper to use. As we 
found in connection with the measure- 
ment of construction efficiency, units 
of final procluct, service in this case, 
are difficult to formulate if they are to 
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be precise, and almost impossible if 
they are to be capable of application 
from city to city. Shall water supply 
operating costs be stated in terms of 
dollars per capita, per million gallons 
delivered, per foot of pipe in the sys- 
tem, or perhaps even per ton of im- 
purity removed? Shall refuse collec- 
tion costs be computed on the basis 
of the total weight collected, the total 
number of premises served, or the 
number of route miles served? Shall 
sewerage costs be given in terms of 
dollars per mile of sewer, per million 
gallons of sewage handled, or how? 

All these units are in use and serve 
specific purpose in internal adminis- 
trative control. Street costs are some- 
times reported in terms of the number 
of miles of street in the city, or the 
number of miles of paved street. And 
so on. But a cost so reported that 
is high in relation to a figure reported 
by another city need not indicate that 
something is amiss. A million gallons 
of water supplied to Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, costs far more than an equal 
amount supplied to Chicago. One 
city is in an arid region, where water 
comes high; the other is on the very 
shore of inexhaustible Lake Michi- 
gan. 

The local administrator can make 
good use, however, of cost figures re- 
ported on this basis. For example, he 
may compare such costs for the cur- 
rent period with those for past years. 
If there is wide divergence he has re- 
ceived a signal to investigate, not nec- 
essarily to condemn. The circum- 
stances may have changed so as to 
account for the difference. Or he may 
be led by his investigation tp discover 
a situation that requires remedy. Va- 
riations of this sort are to be consid- 
ered as warning signals. Used in this 
way, the administrator can compare 
operating costs in different parts of 
the city, or those resulting from alter- 
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nate operating methods, and get a 
rough-and-ready answer. 

But for thorough control, costs must 
be related to immediate operations 
rather than to ultimate service. Ac- 
cordingly, street costs are to be con- 
sidered in terms of square yards of 
patching done, square yards of street 
oiled, miles treated with dust preven- 
tive, and so on; street cleaning, in 
terms of miles of street cleaned; sewer 
cleaning, in terms of miles cleaned and 
cubic yards of debris removed; water 
pumping, in terms of million gallons 
pumped, or more precisely water 
horse-power hours. Units of this kind 
are units of performance, rather than 
units of result. 


Cost accounting 


Cost accounting when properly per- 
formed can yield valid figures of this 
nature, and through their use the ad- 
ministrator can exercise a great meas- 
ure of control. The most advanced 
control method involves the establish- 
ment of a “standard unit cost” to 
which the actual cost is compared. 
Standard costs can be set up by com- 
putation based on time-and-motion 
study, or through long-time experi- 
ence. Determination of the actual 
cost, of course, depends on thorough 
reporting from the field of the amount 
of labor time, equipment time, and 
material consumed in each field opera- 
tion. 

Field reporting, record keeping, and 
accountancy all cost money, and 
a dilemma arises in the small city 
where the magnitude of operations 
may not justify the cost-keeping ex- 
pense. The primary purpose of the 
operating agency must be, after all, 
the provision of service, and cost keep- 
ing must be considered an administra- 
tive aid. When the values likely to be 
derived from cost keeping—that is, 
when the saving in operating costs 
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likely to result—are less than the 
added administrative expenses, cost 
accounting is an administrative lux- 
ury. But this question applies only 
to the rather small community. There 
is no large or even medium-sized city 
today luxuriating in an overabundance 
of cost data. Rather, the reverse is 
true. Cost accounting would save 
nearly all of them far more than any 
proper cost system would cost—pro- 

vided the figures are put to use! The 
= money spent for deriving cost figures 
which are not put to administrative 
uses is sheer waste, for such figures 
do nothing but satisfy someone’s curi- 
osity. 


MANAGEMENT EFFICIENCY 


No public works appraisal would be 
complete without a test of the admin- 
istrative processes themselves. To 
test this sphere of activities requires 
a familiarity with what good public 
administration is. It has been said 
that codrdination is the core of the ad- 
ministrative problem, and in no field 
of local governmental activity is this 
truer than in public works. Poor co- 
ordination of activities can wreck the 
most effective kind of individual oper- 
ation. Do new streets have to be dug 
up to allow a new water line to be laid? 
Do workmen pass unproductive time 
while waiting for materials to be de- 
livered? Poor coérdination is the an- 
swer. 

The marks of good administration 
are not difficult to discern. Staffs are 
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selected on the basis of merit. They 
are organized so that authority and 
responsibility are commensurate with 
each other, and both are equally clear, 
and so that codrdination of related ac- 
tivities is facilitated. Work is planned 
in advance, and its probable cost used 
in the preparation of a budget. Re- 
ports of performance and the costs in- 
volved are prepared regularly and are 
used as a basis for administrative ac- 
tion. The organization as a whole 
possesses a high morale and is con- 
scious of its responsibility to give the 
community the service that is essen- 
tial for its continued vitality. 

Testing public works may appear to 
be a formidable operation. Jt is cer- 
tainly true that there are no easy 
short-cuts, no index numbers, that can 
substitute for painstaking study. No 
formula can ever be devised, in a dem- 
ocratic society, for testing the right- 
ness or wrongness of a community’s 
scale of values, for weighing its politi- 
cal decisions as to the kind and extent 
of the services it wants to receive and 
finance on a city-wide basis. The ef- 
ficiency with which those services are 
provided, however, is subject to objec- 
tive appraisal. That appraisal, by the 
nature of the case, depends upon a 
thorough understanding of the whole 
situation in any city. Rough tests can 
be made without much difficulty, but, 
for any valid conclusion, must be used 
as indicators for more thorough study 
rather than as answers in them- 
selves. 


Frank W. Herring is executive director of the 
American Public Works Association, Chicago, and 
has served on the engineering staffs of three public 
works agencies—the Washington Suburban Sanitary 
District, the Sewer Department of Baltimore, and 
the Water Department of Detroit. He was for five 
years on the editorial staff of “Engineering News 
Record,” and is the author of a large number of arti- 
cles that have been published in the technical press. 


How Effective Is a Police Department? 


By Spencer I). PARRATT 


EASUREMENT in police ad- 
ministration involves the same 
three basic conditions as measurement 
in other aspects of governmental func- 
tioning. First, there must be some 
criterion, or criteria, usable as a frame 
of reference against which factual data 
can be projected. Second, there must 
_be available significant facts having 
meaning when projected against the 
criterion. ‘Third, there must be meth- 
odologies by which frames of reference 
are developed and by which projection 
is undertaken against them so that a 
determination of “more or less” of the 
extremes or limits can be made within 
bounds of tolerable error. 


CRITERIA IN POLICE ADMINISTRATION 


Like other administrators, police de- 
rive their powers and responsibilities 
from statutes. There is no concept in 
Anglo-American jurisprudence from 
which an inherent administrative au- 
thority can be construed. The police, 
in our legal tradition, are essentially 
ministerial officers. To them have 
been delegated relatively few grants 
of discretionary power which require 
interpretation of meaning before ap- 
plication. Thus a simple and logical 
hypothesis can be constructed: Police 
are ministerial officials charged with 
the enforcement of laws; success in 
police administration is directly re- 
lated to completeness and perfection 
in the performance of this task.? 

* An analysis of the spoblene confronting po- 
lice has been made by August Vollmer in The 
Police and Modern Society, 1986. For a sum- 
marization of perspectives and studies in police 
measurements, see Clarence E. Ridley and Her- 


bert A. Simon, “Measuring Police Activities,” 
RIX Public Management (May 1937) 134-39. 
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Before the criterion of perfection 
and completeness in enforcement of 
criminal laws is accepted as a frame of 
reference against which success or 
failure of police administration can be 
projected, some questions require con- 
sideration. When, for example, is a 
law or body of laws perfectly enforced? 
Is perfection attained when no evi- 
dence appears that violation exists in 
a community? Or does perfection re- 
late to methods, and exist when 
all suspicious situations are investi- 
gated with maximum thoroughness 
and with utmost regard for personal 
and private rights? 

Quite obviously, our contemporary 
evaluations of police administration 
include both preventive and imvesti- 
gative aspects of enforcement. But 
where can a formula be found to weigh 
the relative emphasis to be accorded 
each? Without such a formula it is 
practically impossible to rely upon 
comparative crime rates as an ade- 
quate index, without supplementation 
with rich and illuminating description 
of how the figures came into existence 
in terms of police methods and man- 
ners. 

Crime prevention, as the term is ap- 
plied to police work, involves a num- 
ber of separable elements. If one 
police department is equipped with 
superior facilities, whereas another is 
denied these facilities through financial 
inability of the community, it is mani- 
festly unfair to make gross compari- 
sons without weighting this element. 

Crime prevention relates to those 
activities of police designed to reduce 
the opportunities for criminal be- 
haviors. As to this aspect of police 
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techn E a proper question re- 
lates to the extent to which police have 
=” control over the safety features of 
buildings,’ ‘highways, and conditions of 
: sale, Possession, and use of dangerous 
articles. “A department unit having 
power over such matters operates at 
an advantage over one denied such 
‘power. Moreover, the laws and the 
standards of enforcement in different 
cities may create quite different 
hazards for policing. Differences in 
cultural and environmental conditions 
add confusion. Under such circum- 
stances, the projection of a standard 
of values against which comparative 
measurements can be undertaken be- 
comes very difficult. 

A second aspect of crime prevention 
relates to curtailing or decreasing the 
intent or motivation of prospective 
law breakers. If police departments 
include staff and laboratory facilities 
for providing the services of psycholo- 
gists, psychoanalysts, sociologists, and 
doctors of medicine, they have such 
a different range of opportunities for 
control] that it is unwise to indulge in 
generalized comparisons with depart- 
ments denied such facilities. If one 
city can finance a competent training 
system for its police while another 
relies upon “experience” to provide 
workways for its enforcement officers, 
a fair comparison of the methods and 
the results in the two must consider 
this element. 

It is one thing to make the bold 
assertion that police shall act to pre- 
vent crime; it is something quite dif- 
ferent to shape a standard related to 
their opportunities and facilities. Any 
honest presumption that police shall be 
judged or measured in terms of stand- 
ards predicating advanced knowledge 
and equipment as a condition to ful- 
fillment must be limited by considera- 
tion of actual endowments in men and 
materials. 
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Turning from préyentive to investi-. 
RE, 

gative funċtions opens other queries. 
What value is to be accorded police 
initiative in ferreting out suspicious 
circumstances? How can zeal be 
credited, except in terms of results? : 
Should credit or debit be entered for. 
the making of an unfounded arrest, — 
even in good faith? How is a confes- 
sion leading to a conviction, obtained 
through “third degree” methods, to be” 
considered? Is care in the investiga- 
tion of a case leading to no arrests to .. 
be treated as equal in merit with equal - 
care in an investigation leading to a, 
score of arrests? How many camp- 


followers of the underworld must be. » ` 
arrested to equal the arrest of one of * ,. 


the “big-shots” of a criminal gang? 
Such questions lead to the obvious 


conclusion thet a standard against: ^ 


which police functioning can be pro- 
jected must include both methods and 
results. An attempt to evaluate in 
terms of results alone will be grossly, 
unfair and may undermine the stand- 
ard of respect for personal rights which 
is so fundamental to the citizen in our’ 
political and legal tradition. 

Another quite different range of 
problems centers around the nature of 
the laws mntrusted to police enforce- 
ment. Some legal rules, particularly 
those defining long-established crimes 
against person and property, as mur- 
der, arson, larceny, and such, are well — 
supported by concerted citizen atti- 
tudes. Other laws, even though de-, 
fined in phrases appearing to provide 
ministerial guidance to enforcement 
officials, have elements of confusion in 
citizen under$tandings. 

3 A study of this problem, using Thurstone’s | 
third method of sycho-physical attitude scale 
building, has recently been completed. Under 
the title “Criteria in Criminal Definitions,” it 
will appear in a future number of the Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology. 


definitions, are not 
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When Gite ‘agreements, in terms 
of seriousness of . particular criminal 
well established 
and in accord with police practices, a 
difficult problem of enforcement ap- 
pears. Thus, when the police are 
given a duty to prevent the exhibition 
of pictures that are immoral, indecent, 


_and against public policy, neither the 


t “4 


guide police. 
attempt to enforce the typical com- 
posite of such legal rules by an ordi- 


duties of police. 


of control. 


police nor a prospective exhibitor can 
have clear understanding of the line 
between legality and illegality. Laws 


against brutality and vice, and “blue 


laws” generally create realms of con- 
fused responsibility. Possibly a great 
number of such laws should be viewed 
as “educative” in purpose, rather than 
as providing ministerial standards to 
At any rate, a sincere 


nary police department might result in 


a political upheaval in a short time. 


To what standard of accountability, 
then, can police be held in determining 
a criterion for measurement of their 


functioning under such circumstances? 


Police responsibilities 


The nature of police responsibilities 
to other government officials and to 
the electorate provides complicating 
difficulties in seeking to formulate a 
standard agaist which police function- 
ing can be measured. In their formal 
relationships, police are dependent 
upon legislatures and courts. Legis- 


* Jatures can curtail, expand, and re- 


vamp salaries, status, powers, and 
Courts act to give 
formal recognition to legislative pre- 
scriptions when proper occasions are 
provided. Police administration, as a 
result, keeps an eye to these agencies 
Any standard against 
which measurement may be hypothe- 
sized cannot ignore this element. 
Police, in addition to being more or 
less responsible to legislatures and 
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courts, are accountable to electorates 
directly or through executives. The 
fact that the estimated 150,000 police: . 
men in the United States are distrib- 
uted among some 40,000 “separate 
political units shows the characteris- 
tically small size of the typical policing 
agency. That policing 13: intimately 
intertwined with political interests is 
inevitable under such circumstances. 
Citizen tolerances and approvals of 
and demands upon police are not al- 
ways reflected through the party and 
election processes in conformity with 
the legislative and court-made “law.” 
Part of this differential may be ac- 
counted for as flowing from the fact 
that legislatures responsible for defin- 
ing most criminal behaviors are located 
in central capitals, whereas the en- 
forcement agencies, in the great 
majority of cities and rural areas, are 
locally controlled. Court systems are 
relatively centralized through the sys- 
tem of appellate Jurisdiction and rule- 
making powers vested in higher courts. 

One of the unexamined checks in 
the American system lies in this sepa- 
ration of formal law-making agencies 
from police-enforcement processes. 
Is it fundamental to our system that 
local differentials of citizen opinions, 
operating through political party con- 
trols, create different standards of en- 
forcement in particular local units? 
What, in light of this question, is the 
standard of “law” for which the police 
are responsible? Perhaps institu- 
tionalized confusion has resulted from 
the fact that urban police developed 
after our legislative and judicial frame- 
work had crystallized, and there has 
been no thorough reconsideration of 
the problems presented. 

The imposition of professionalized 
policing creates new motivations to 
support law enforcement. Common- 
law criminal enforcement paid heavy 
tribute to private prosecution with 
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motives of revenge and pecuniary gain 
uppermost. We have tried to reduce 
or eliminate these motives and sub- 
stitute the impartial expertness of the 
public servant. Not only do the 
police operate in a confusion of respon- 
sibilities to courts, legislatures, and 
executives, but they also divide au- 
thority in the handling of suspects and 
witnesses with typically untrained 
Justices of the peace and their urban 
counterparts, grand juries, coroners, 
and public prosecutors. Very few of 
these officials are formally trained be- 
yond ordinary law or medical school 
course work. Most are practically 
untrained for their functions. The 
continued division of authority over 
witnesses and suspects during the pre- 
trial court stages of criminal enforce- 
ment processes adds difficulty to allo- 
cating responsibilities to each office or 
agency. One of the conditions of the 
development of competent measure- 
ment of police administration is defi- 
niteness of responsibility for a deter- 
minable sequence of behaviors. 


Facts IN POLICE ADMINISTRATION 


A frame of reference against which 
police administration can be measured 
can have meaning only in terms of 
available facts that can be projected 
against it. Facts, in police as in other 
aspects of administration, relate to 
how things are or have been done and 
to what is or has been accomplished. 
Factual data can be obtained from 
critical observation of administrative 
operations or from examination of 
records of past behaviors. Records, 
particularly in police administration, 
relate to accomplishments more than 
to descriptions of processes by which 
results were obtained. 

Extraordinary difficulty appears in 
seeking accurate descriptions of police 
functioning. The nature of the work, 
especially those aspects concerned with 
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the discovery of suspicious circum- 
stances, apprehension of suspects and 
witnesses, and:the obtaining of compe- 
tent evidence to sustain preliminary 
and trial court processes, requires 
greater secrecy than most public ad- 
ministration. Day in and day out, 
police operate under closer scrutiny 
from the press than most agencies en- 
gaged in public enterprise. Because 
of the intimate connection of police 
and political forces, favorable publicity 
is sought by most departments. Press 
antipathy is dangerous, for obvious 
reasons, 

Publicity is more readily accorded 
to the results of police activity than to 
description of methods of police func- 
tioning. The opportunities for bring- 
ing “pressure” against a suspected 
criminal through protracted question- 
ing, detention, or threats of favor or 
punishment, may be enhanced under 
such conditions, particularly when 
police, pre-trial courts, and prosecutors 
have common interests in “successful” 
termination of a difficult case in a 
court conviction. A confession ex- 
tracted soon after the commission of a 
sensational crime has greater publicity 
value than a carefully prepared report 
made by a staff of detectives after days 
or weeks of patient effort during which 
time scrupulous respect has been given 
personal rights. 

Police methods in dealing with pros- 
titutes, gamblers, and others engaged 
in shady or questionable enterprises 
ordinarily leave scanty public records. 
Third-party observation, for obvious 
reasons, is carefully veiled. Self-in- 
terest of participants in such “deals” 
biases disclosure of facts, or reduces 
them to fragfhentary and dramatic in- 
cidents. What source of data will 
systematically disclose the use made of 
stool-pigeons, the conditions to toler- 
ance of vice and illegal enterprise? 
One of the unfortunate aspects of 
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police administration is the institu- 
tionalization of recurrent situations in 
which records descriptive of processes 
and results are made impossible in 
terms of the self-interests of the par- 
ticipants. Important social controls, 
as a consequence, operate beyond 
citizen or academic scrutiny. It is in 
this shadow that what we derogatorily 
term “politics” exists in police ad- 
ministration. The researcher and 
scholar is baffled and turns his energies 
in directions more productive of 
analyses and findings. 


Criminological statistics 


Lacking adequate data concerning 
police methods, and limited by partial 
records as to results, attention has been 
centered upon interpretation of statis- 
tical information more readily avail- 
able. The reformer in the criminal 
enforcement processes is prone to.pre- 
sent his “proof” of inadequacies and 
support his recommendations with 
statistics. Just what is the status of 
our criminological statistics relating 
to police administration? A report of 
the United States Census Bureau 
critically describes the extent of our 
national data about local police func- 
tioning as follows: 


Unfortunately, the actual data available 
on crime and law enforcement have been 
so fragmentary and so lacking in uniform- 
ity that very few general assertions of this 
nature could justifiably be made, and con- 
sequently the conclusions drawn from such 
alleged facts were very apt to be erroneous. 
The frequency with which statements of 
statistical nature are made in this field 
demonstrates how dependent we are on 
this type of data for any knowledge at all 
of our success or failure in crfminal law en- 
forcement and suggests very forcefully the 
need for reliable data on crime and criminal 
justice in order that any kind of intelligent 
approach may be made to the solution of 
the social problems involved. It is only 
through measuring the extent or frequency 
of certain types of occurrences that we are 
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able to learn enough about them to suggest 
reasonable changes. A real beginning has 
been made toward the collection of na- 
tional criminal statistics in the work of the 
Bureau of Investigation in the Department 
of Justice, the work of the Bureau of 
Prisons in the same Department, which 
gathers comprehensive data on Federal 
courts and prisons, and the work carried 
on by the Census Bureau in collecting, 
from the States, judicial criminal statistics 
of prisons and jails. 


The figures collected by the Bureau 
of Investigation, in the Department of 
Justice, are primarily related to “of- 
fenses known to the police.” ‘They are 
obtained through voluntary contribu- 
tions from state and local agencies.* 
The figures collected are carefully tab- 
ulated and published quarterly by the 
Bureau, and any defects in them are 
attributable to the conditions of their 
collection. Nevertheless, they are of 
questionable value as an index of po- 
lice activity, at least without supple- 
mentary information not now avail- 
able. Professor Sam Bass Warner’s 
analysis, made in 1931, explains diff- 
culties still apparent in these statistics. 
He discovered, through replies to let- 
ters sent to the chiefs of police of 
thirty-one of the larger cities in the 
United States, that a great majority 
considered the data being collected by 
the Bureau an inadequate basis for 
comparing activities of police depart- 
ments. 


The three reasons most often given in 
the letters, for the lack of compara- 
bility of Uniform Crime Reports, are 
variations in the methods of recording 
and classifying reports of offenses, the un- 
willingness of departments to report all 
the offenses known to them, and the lack 
of uniformity in the laws and administra- 


° Judicial Criminal Statistics, 1935 (1937), 
p. I. 

* Except as supplied by Federal agencies. See 
VIIU Uniform Crime Reports No. 2, Second 
Quarterly Bulletin, 1937, pp. 62-53, “Extent of 
Reporting Area.” 
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tive practices in different parts of the 
country,5 


Professor Warner questioned the 
value of continuing publication of Uni- 
form Crime Reports. He pointed out 
that, police 


departments are becoming bewildered and 
discouraged by the unfavorable contrast 
between their reports and the less complete 
returns of other departments. A still more 
serious objection is that these inaccurate, 
and incomparable, statistics of crimes 
known to the police will, 1f believed, form 
the basis of legal theories and of legisla- 
tion.§ 


The difficulties so vigorously pointed 
out when Uniform Crime Reports was 
in its infancy have not been fully miti- 
gated, although the Bureau of Investi- 
gation has made constant efforts m 
this direction. Is it to be rationally 
contended, using an ostensibly uni- 
form definition of robbery, that there 
were 138.1 robberies per 100,000 popu- 
lation in the reporting area in Illinois, 
and but 9.7 per 100,000 nm New York 
for 1936? Extraordinary astuteness 
is not required to cause wonder that 
the number of robberies in reporting 
areas in Illinois dropped from 345.5 
per 100,000 in 1933 to but 138.1 per 
100,000 in 1936. Is there cross stimu- 
lation to “better reporting” when the 
New York reporting area showed a 
corresponding decline from 16.0 to 9.7 
robberies per 100,000 population dur- 
ing the same period? 7 

A careful student seeking to make 
use of the Bureau of Investigation’s 


E “Crimes known to the Police—An Index of 
Crime?” XLV Harvard Law Review 326-27. 

° Ibid., p. 827. See also S. B. Warner, Crime 
and Criminal Statistics in Boston (1934) for a 
more complete analysis of the problem of crim- 
inal statistics and their relation to police ad- 
ministration. It will be appreciated that statis- 
tics, if compiled with uniformity of method and 
definition, in a single city permit greater possi- 
bilities in comparisons between different periods 
of time than is possible in comparing different 
cities. 
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Quarterly Uniform Crime Reports 
might well ponder the foundation of 
gross numbers before worrying about 
conclusions involving decimal points 
and digits beyond. Is the danger to 
competent policing greater or less be- 
cause of the publication of such data? 
Should not the Bureau of Investiga- 
tion be extremely careful to mdicate 
the shortcomings of such statistics as 
a condition to their being made 
available? § 

Greater attention must be given to 
improving the validity of Uniform 
Crime Reports. The unfortunate ani- 
mosity between the Bureau of Investi- 
gation and many local police depart- 
ments, based upon the relatively fa- 
vorable publicity obtained by the 
Bureau in competition with local offi- 
cers for public approbation, compli- 
cates the capacity of the Bureau 
“trouble shooters” to obtain local co- 
operation. Possibly legislation seek- 
ing to increase the compulsion in re- 
porting—admittedly of questionable 
constitutionality-—or the transfer of 
the collection and compilation of sta- 
tistics of “offenses known to the po- 
lice” to some Federal agency not in 
active competition with local po- 
lice for publicity, is worthy of con- 
sideration.® 


1 Uniform Crime Reports, op. cit, Table 37. 
The Illinois Reporting base included 64 cities; 
total population, 4,795,712. The New York 
base included 113 cities; total population, 
2,579,293. The Bureau does not publish item- 
izations for particular cities. 

€ An example of misuse of these statistics ap- 
peared in J. Edgar Hoover’s address before the 
Round Table Forum under the auspices of the 
New York Herald Tribune at New York City, 
March 11, 1936. “Aggravated robbery, theft, 
arson, rape, fel&nious assault or murder annually 
is visited upon 1 of every 16 homes in America.” 
Pamphlet published by the U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1936, p. 1. 

° See the comment in Government Statistics, 
a report of the Committee of Government Stat- 
istics and Information Services, pp. 120-121 
(April, 1987). Cf. A. C. Millspaugh, Crime 
Control by the National Government (1937) . 
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The Bureau of the Census, in the 
Department of Commerce, has been 
developing Judicial Criminal Statistics 
since 1931 and has recently published 
its report on this subject for 1935. 
Like the Bureau of Investigation, the 
Census Bureau relies upon voluntary 
coöperation from busy officials, and 
makes no compensation for time de- 
voted to preparation of time-consum-~ 
ing forms. It uses uniform tally 
sheets, submitted to local and state 
court clerks.#° Neither this collection 
of data nor that obtained by the Bu- 
reau of Investigation includes infor- 
mation concerning the personal char- 
acteristics and the social history of 
those involved in the criminal enforce- 
ment processes, and we have no na- 
tionally collected statistics on these 
matters important to understanding 
criminal administration. 

Although the Bureau of Investiga- 
tion tries to obtain data, and publishes 
summarizations of what it can get, as 
to disposition of offenses after they 
have become known to the police, we 
have no competent statistics as to the 
relative termination of cases through 
the activity of the various pre-trial 
agencies. Just what coroners, magis- 
trates, Justices, and public prosecutors 
do in relation to cases after police start 
the processes of the law in motion is 
not clearly known, and this weakness 
in our criminological data deserves 
greater attention before the rôle of the 
police can be distinguished in the 
handling of particular cases coming to 
their attention. 


” Judicial Criminal Statistics, 1935, p. 3. 

u The Statistical Division of the Bureau of 
Prisons, Department of Justice, began on Janu- 
ary 1, 1935 to obtain statistical information 
about particular offenders. This extension is 
suggestive of possibilities in relation to police 
functioning. The Bureau of Prisons, however, 
collects the data only from Federal authorities, 
where no question of voluntary coöperation un- 
supported by sanctions exists. 
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The activities of the Bureau of In- 
vestigation looking forward to increas- 
ing the factual data available about 
policefunctioning areimportant. The 
maintaining of a national fingerprint 
file and supplemental identification fa- 
cilities provides greater opportunities 
for understanding the movements of 
criminals, and permits civil service 
and other positions to be filled without 
including those having criminal rec- 
ords. The development of a stolen or 
lost property file may increase our 
knowledge as to amounts, as well as 
stimulate a more uniform description, 
of articles. The making available of 
the extensive facilities of the Bureau 
for purposes of laboratory analysis and 
handwriting examinations to local po- 
lice departments should result in 
standardization of methods and equip- 
ment and better utilization of modern 
scientific knowledge. In the long run, 
such a movement may go some dis- 
tance to eliminate the use of third de- 
gree practices. The Bureau is taking 
active leadership in seeking more com- 
petent police training and offering 
courses to local officers. This should 
result in greater uniformity in report- 
ing and record systems and indirectly 
increase the efficacy of nationally col- 
lected statistics. In addition, the Bu- 
reau makes available significant infor- 
mation to local police agencies. This 
should promote the technical excel- 
lence of policing generally, as well as 
extend the uniformity in description 
of police practices and activities. 

Most large police departments make 


2 Writing in 1930, Donald C. Stone consid- 
ered that the recovery of stolen property classi- 
fied by value and type of articles is a particular- 
ly significant index of police effectiveness. “Can 
Police Effectiveness be Measured?” XII Publie 
Management 469. 

18 VIII Uniform Crime Reports, op. cit., Table 
46, pp. 76-90, presented a tabulation of numbers 
of police per 1,000 population in a classified list 
of cities in the United States. 
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annual reports to their respective chief 
executives and legislatures. No sig- 
nificant analysis of the standards of 
police reporting to the citizenry or po- 
litical officials has appeared in the lit- 
erature relating to police administra- 
tion to date, although the significance 
of maintaining harmonious relation- 
ships between police and citizenry is 
obvious. Annual police reports are 
unstandardized, and comparisons be- 
tween cities can be made only with 
greatest care. More significance can 
attach, however, to using such reports 
for time comparisons within a single 
city having comparable reports over 
a number of years. Some police de- 
partments, particularly those feeling 
the stimulating influence of August 
Vollmer, have produced markedly 
more complete descriptions of police 
functioning during recent years.‘* 


Problems involved 


It is difficult to hazard any remedy 
for the madequacy of the efforts to 
develop national police and crimino- 
logical statistics by voluntary report- 
ing. The Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation could claim a reporting area of 
not in excess of 72,429,552 of the popu- 
lation of the United States and its pos- 
sessions for the first six months of 
193715 While this figure represents 
rapid strides for a period dating back 
only to 1930, it is significant that rural 
reporting is not keeping pace with 
urban. We are particularly deficient 
even in the data contained in Uniform 
Crime Reports for rural America, and 
the fundamental incompetency of lo- 
cally elected police officers, i.e., sheriffs 
and constables, places a not easily sur- 
mounted obstacle to complete re- 


44 Portland, Oregon; Los Angeles, California; 
Honolulu, Hawaii; and Berkeley, California 
might be mentioned although other cities have 
comparable annual publications. 

1 VIII Uniform Crime Reports, op. cit., p. 53. 
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porting. While this difficulty applies 
somewhat to the collection of sta- 
tistical information from courts and 
prisons, the presence of full-time 
clerical help in most institutions in 
these categories offers greater hope to 
continued expansion of the reporting 
base. 

‘Uniformity, because of differentials 
in definitions of criminal behaviors, 1s 
an ever present problem. The devel- 
opment of a system in support of the 
Unform Crime Reports by the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of 
Police and codperative associations 
has mitigated the difficulty to some 
extent, particularly as to offenses 
known to the police. But the rigid- 
ity of definitions in state law as to 
criminal behaviors in relation to court 
processes seems a less simple prob- 
lem. The following quotation from 
Judicial Crinunal Statistics, 1935 will 
illuminate the inherent difficulty ade- 
quately: 


(11) Rape, (12) Prostitution and com- 
mercialized vice, (13) Other sex offenses — 
These three groups constitute the classifi- 
cation for sex offenses. The first one in- 
cludes all rape cases. Again it must be 
pointed out that the offenses appearing 
under this heading are not a clearly de- 
fined group. The term rape is usually con- 
sidered to involve the elements of force. 
However, as this offense is defined in many 
states, it includes not only forcible rape, 
but also statutory rape. The latter offense 
in some states has been termed carnal 
knowledge or given some other name. 
From the manner in which these cases are 
classified, it appears, therefore, that the 
rape classification includes all cases of forc- 
ible rape and `a good many cases of statu- 
tory rape, but also that a good many cases 
of the latter have been classified under 
group 13, other sex offenses. The title of 
group 12, prostitution and commercialized 
vice, may be somewhat misleading. The 
cases included in this grouping are for the 
most part non-prostitution, but rather the 
more serious commercialized vice cases. 
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This is the reason it has been retained in 
our selection of major offenses.16 


Just how much do we know about 
the existence of crime as a basic type 
of data related to police administra- 
tion from a tabulation made under 
such limitations? 


METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS AND 
PERSPECTIVES 


The most generalized attempts at 
evaluation or measurement in police 
administration are found in survey 
type analyses. A characteristic of 
such studies is the implicit assumption 
of standards of “goodness” or “desira- 
bility” in policing.27 Facts about an 
existing department are collected and 
analyzed, and differentials between an 
existing state of affairs and modifica- 
tions in terms of a hypothetically more 
desirable or idealized system pro- 
jected. Through this somewhat ob- 
scure process it is quite possible to 
reach determinations revealing possi- 
bilities for “improvement.” Diagno- 
sis of shortcomings and prognosis of 
their correction can be made through 


18 Op. cit., p.8. The Census Bureau also pub- 
lishes annual reports in the nature of statistical 
summaries of costs of various functions in city 
and state government. Following uniform defi- 
nitions in so far as possible permits rough com- 
parisons as to costs among various units. Care 
must be taken, however, in using these figures, 
to check the itemizations entering into com- 
posite totals. 

“ Typical of such surveys are the following: 
Chicago Police Problems, directed by Bruce 
Smith for the Chicago Citizens’ Police Com- 
mittee (1931); Survey of Crime and Criminal 
Justice in Boston, Vol. 3 under title “Police Ad- 
ministration in Boston,” directed by Leonard 
V. Harrison (1934); Survey of the Police De- 
partment, Minneapolis, Minnesota, directed by 
August Vollmer (1930); Proposals for Reorgan- 
izing New Haven’s Police Department, 2nd 
Police Report, in which one of my students, 
Robert Lenhart, took an active part (1937); 
and Greenwich, Connecticut Police Department 
Survey, directed by Donald C. Stone of Public 
Administration Service (1937). 
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what is often allowed to pass muster 
under the general concept of “expert- 
ness.” At the present stage of our un- . 
derstanding of police administration, 
this relatively unscientific process ap- 
pears about as near to measurement as 
can be projected. 

Analysis of the qualities of expert- 
ness in police administration may shed 
light upon the nature of the perspec- 
tive and the methods involved in gen- 
eral police surveys. In the first place, 
an “expert” must be able to reach con- 
clusions subject to support from sig- 
nificant sectors in the affected citi- 
zenry; violation of this canon would 
jeopardize his status. Thus a shrewd 
survey maker will tend to be success- 
ful in so far as he is able to capitalize 
upon citizen tolerations, approvals, 
and demands, and particularly as he is 
able to formulate notions and senti- 
ments into clear phrasings and formu- 
lae in accordance with trends in citi- 
zen attitudes. Skillful survey work 
will choose facts to prove differentials 
between existing operations and the 
ideal in approximate conformity with 
citizen demands and approvals. 

A second aspect of expertness is the 
ability to appreciate technical modifi- 
cations in organization, equipment, or 
methods of policing likely to bring 
about the desired end within available 
resources. ‘This involves a range of 
experience and insight obtained 
through considerable contact with 
variant systems, and a state of mind 
flexible enough to adapt expedients to 
particular situations. It might be de- 
scribed as “police engineering.” Care- 
fully devised publicity can often be 
utilized to strengthen citizen accept- 
ance of proposed modifications, pro- 
viding the relationship of means to 
approved or accepted ends can be em- 
phasized. Nor need a police adminis- 
trator or his adviser hesitate to modify 
citizen attitudes, providing modifica- 
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tions in policing processes and organi- 
zation follow or parallel citizen recep- 
-tivity. Danger les in the elevation of 
standards of values having no other 
foundation than the good faith of the 
administrator or surveyor, without 
first making careful check upon citi- 
zen attitudes that can be relied upon 
for support. 


Various studies 


Specialized’ studies can be under- 
taken from the perspective of defining 
a differential between an existing state 
of affairs and a hypothetical idealized 
condition. Thus, August Vollmer’s 
analysis of patrol beats relies upon 
values so generally recognized in citi- 
zen attitudes that no serious challenge 
to citizen support exists.!8 But a 
study of elimination of traffic acci- 
dents will prove less simple because it 


becomes necessary to balance the citi- © 


zens’ urge for speed with their notion 
of the worth of property, limb, and 
life.4® In so far as experience In num- 
bers of cities supports similar record 
systems, 1t becomes possible to formu- 
late a standard for police record forms 
and uses,?° and the same may be said 
for training systems, crime prevention 
programs, and other aspects of police 
administration. 

A warning must be indicated: As- 


#*%«“The Police Beat,” 40 Proceedings of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
304-16 (1983); see also, Cincinnati Police Beat 
Survey, published by American Publie Welfare 
Association, 1936. 

See “Measuring Police Activities,” op. cit., 
p. 137. The National Safety Council, Chicago, 
Illinois, can supply suggestive criteria relative to 
standards in traffic and other accident enforce- 
ment. 

See Manual of Police Records as Installed 
in Pasadena, California, International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, 1931. Cf. Greenwich 
Survey, op. cit., and the New Haven proposals, 
op. cit. Public Administration Service, Chi- 
cago, has taken an active part in development 
of standardized police records under the direc- 
tion of Donald C. Stone. 
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sumption that there is an “approved” 
or “standard” practice in matters in- 
volving unsettled policy may establish 
values difficult to harmonize with 
democratic traditions. Emphasis may 
fall upon averaging actual operational 
standards or elevation of untested 
ones. Both these dangers must be 
avoided. 

An attempt to provide a detailed 
standard of measurement for police 
administration, by a method per- 
mitting of statistical enumeration 
of presence or absence of an itemized 
list of characteristics, was presented 
by Arthur Bellman as “A Police Serv- 
ice Rating Scale.” 7! A great variety 
of items describing something about 
policing were classified under twenty 
main heads and a uniform value as- 
signed to each item. A measure of 
police “quality” was presumed to fol- 
low by totaling the numbers of items 
present and absent, although no 
standard as to meanings of findings 
was included in the Bellman report. 
The lack of explanation of the selec- 
tion and evaluation of the items de- 
creased the value of the Bellman 
schedule for purposes of application, 
and its significance lies in its pointing 
the direction toward objectiveness in 
measurement processes, rather than in 
its ability to accomplish this purpose. 

A different mode of seeking stand- 
ards against which police adminis- 
tration can be measured is being un- 
dertaken in relation to police record 
systems. The forms and reports of a 
large number of operating police sys- 
tems are being collected, and an itemi- 
zation of the composite is being made. 
The literature and a number of prac- 
titioners in record administration are 
being consulted for suggestions of sup- 


206 J. Crim. Law and Criminology 74-114 
(1935), and “A Critique of the Bellman Police 
Service Rating Scale,” 28 J. Crim. Law and 
Criminology 895-905 (1937). 
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plemental or additional items. This. 


complex body of data, arranged by 
major headings representing common 
classifications, is being submitted to a 
number of “experts” in policing and 
particularly to those who have evi- 
denced knowledge through writing 
about or installing record systems. 

Since the study is being undertaken 
in conjunction with the International 
Police Chiefs Association, Public Ad- 
ministration Service, and the School 
of Citizenship and Public Affairs at 
Syracuse University, it will include a 
variety of viewpoints. The objective 
is to obtain a tentative standard of 
value for selection and use of records 
in effective policing, through concur- 
rence of opinions of experts. There is 
a distinct advantage of this approach 
over a standard devised by a single 
person. Moreover, the methods be- 
ing utilized can be explicitly outlined, 
and this will permit future checking 
for changing attitudes and values, and 
accretion can be expected gradually to 
evolve improvements through experi- 
mentation. 


CITIZEN ATTITUDES 


The belief that one standard against 
which public administration must be 
measured, in a democratic community, 
is citizen approval-disapproval, has 
Jed to exploratory studies into more 
direct examinations of citizens atti- 
tudes. How should police deal with 
suspects and witnesses? A represent- 
ative group of third degree practices 
was collected, particularly from ex- 
amination of court cases and the find- 
ings of the National Commission on 
Law Observance and , Enforcement. 
These ranged from grants of favor 
through threats of force to examples 
of physical coercion. After the rela- 
tive severity of the different practices 
had been stabilized through the con- 
struction of a psycho-physical scale, 
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opinions as to what practices were con- 
sidered necessary to effective police 
administration were obtained from 
fifty state troopers, fifty prisoners in 
New York prisons, and fifty citizens 


having no particular contacts with 


enforcement processes. A tentative 
conclusion was indicated, showing 
wherein troopers, prisoners, and citi- 
zens agreed and disagreed, and the ex- 
tent of agreements was considered 
suggestive of the formulation of a 
standard against which police admin- 
istration might be projected.?? An- 
other advantage of this approach is 
that it opens the door to better de- 
termination of citizen approvals than 
is evidenced in our formally deter- 
mined legal rules. Possibly it supplies 
a basis for the elimination of police 
discretion now present in the gulf be- 
tween the legal rule and the toleration 
limits evidenced through agreements 
of troopers, prisoners, and citizens. 

A more generalized attempt to de- 
velop standards has appeared as “A 
Scale to Measure Effectiveness in 
Policing.” Rather than start with 
the law as criteria, responses were 
sought from nearly a hundred citizens 
as to their opinions or attitudes to- 
ward police. After a preliminary ex- 
ploration, a number of standard ques- 
tions were formulated. Responses to 
these were collected and tabulated, 
and typicality was determined. From 
these a list of common attributes was 
formulated in the phraseology of citi- 
zen responses, as nearly as practicable. 
Then an attempt was made to obtain 
relative evaluations of the items in 
terms of a variable of positive or nega- 
tive relation to effective policing. 


= Herman C. Beyle and Spencer D. Parratt, 
“Measuring the Severity of the Third Degree,” 
24 J. Crim. Law and Criminology 486-503 
(1933), and “Approval and Disapproval of Spe- 
cific Third Degree Practices,” 28 J. Crim. Law 
and Criminology, 524-50 (1937). 
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While no certainty has been estab- 
lished, there may prove to be merit in 
this approach because it is designed to 
find a basis for diagnosis and prognosis 
of administrative difficulties in terms 
of democratic understandings and 
values.?3 

A parallel study has been under- 
taken, with a selected itemization of 
actual or supposed rules prohibiting 
particular behaviors, and of the nature 
of legal rules often intrusted to police 
for execution. A variable of more or 
less seriousness was utilized and an ob- 
jective kept in mind of providing a 
more determinable methodology for 
bringing laws into conformity with 
citizen opinions. Only when laws are 
enforceable with citizen support and 
coöperation can police administration 
be measured against completeness of 
execution if democratic principles are 
to govern administrative processes.** 

A modification of the attempts 
summarized above is being made to 
determine the relative approval-disap- 
proval accorded police competing for 
public favor and support. Over a 
period of time, given free play of dem- 
ocratic controls, the police force ob- 
taining greatest approval from citi- 
zenry will extend or expand its scope 
and status. Therefore, if state police, 
city police, sheriffs and deputies, and 
Federal police compete for public fa- 
vor, it may be possible objectively to 
determine the relative favor accorded 
each, and as to what characteristics. 
This study is a development from that 
referred to as the Scale to Measure Ef- 


2 og J. Crim. Law and Criminology 739-56 
(1938). 
*4 See footnote 2. 
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fectiveness in Policing, and seeks to 
provide a criterion for comparative 
evaluation of policing agencies divid- 
ing jurisdiction over a common body 
of citizenry. 


CAREFUL Use or STATISTICS 


A warning must be reiterated as to 
attempts to bring meaning from na- 
tional statistics as to extent of crime 
and cost of crime, or to establish stand- 
ards in terms of offenses known to the 
police or number of arrests or convic- 
tions. No methodological device can 
overcome the fundamental shortcom- 
ings inherent in our present data of 
these types. Such statistics should 
be used with the most careful quali- 
fications, and no attempt should be 
made to seek to evaluate police ad- 
ministration in terms of national aver- 
ages, modes, medians, or any other 
method of establishing norms. Even 
when using such statistics in local 
units, care must be taken to be cer- 
tain that conclusions are not explain- 
able in terms other than the data 
available. 

Finally, attempts to use such data 
to establish “efficiency” or “compe- 
tency” of police administration may 
have a boomerang effect and penalize 
honesty of reporting or carefulness of 
police treatment of suspects and wit- 
nesses in order to make a record in 
statistical terms relating to results of 
processes. While data of the nature 
here considered are basic and all efforts 
should be made for improvement of 
their reliability, it must be recognized 
that additional facts are essential be- 
fore measurement of processes can be 
undertaken. e 


Spencer D. Parratt, J.D., Ph.D., is professor of 
political science in the School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs, Syracuse Unversity. He is co-author 
of “The Government of the Metropolitan Region of 


Chicago” (1933). 


Accepted Tests of Welfare Administration 
By Frep K. Horsier 


HERE is no simple definition of 

the term “welfare” which would 
comprehensively describe the variety 
of local services provided under that 
name. There is everything from insti- 
tutional services, through direct relief, 
special forms of public assistance, to 
parks and recreation variously as- 
signed to local public welfare depart- 
ments. Some of the most important 
may be enumerated as follows: (1) 
family case work and general financial 
assistance; (2) care of the aged and 
the chronic sick; (3) care of depend- 
ent, neglected, and delinquent chil- 
dren; (4) child welfare—community 
efforts to improve the lot of the child; 
(5) corrections—institutional care 
and crime prevention; (6) hospital 
service and medical social work; (7) 
community settlements; (8) lodges or 
shelters for homeless or transients or 
special care for these groups. 

These services are measured in 
terms of cases or case loads, inmate 
days, days care, and other familiar de- 
vices for accounting for services.! 
There are many overlapping commu- 
nity services when both private and 
public agencies are considered, but the 
recent pressure for relief has helped to 
refine these duplicating services, and 
further refinement is inevitable. 

Probably there is no local govern- 
mental service which the average citi- 
zen finds so difficult to evaluate to his 
own satisfaction as welfare. This is 
due to the presence of so many intan- 
gibles in welfare programs, as well as 
to the rapidity of the development of 


1 See Clarence E. Ridley and Herbert A. Si- 
mon, “Measuring Public Welfare Activities,” 
Public Management, Dec. 1937. 


public welfare services during the past 
decade. 


GROWTH OF WELFARE SERVICES 


Prior to 1929, growth of the program 
was very gradual indeed. To the sys- 
tem of local poor relief brought over 
from England by the colonists and 
nourished through three centuries of 
life on this continent, certain construc- 
tive services were added during the 
last half of the nineteenth century. 
Special attention was devoted first to 
the children in need; then certain, of 
the handicapped were given particu- 
lar care. The needy tuberculous were 
cared for through public funds. Serv- 
ices of a specialized type were made 
available for those in need of legal, 
medical, or psychiatric guidance. 

These developments, however, were 
uneven in different parts of the coun- 
try, and in almost all cases were 
against a background of local pau- 
per relief. Persons needing assistance 
were considered a class apart, to be 
denied voting rights in some jurisdic- 
tions, and in most cases to be regarded 
as “shiftless” or as the objects of their 
fellow citizens’ benevolence. At that 
time most of this benevolence found 
expression in the work of private 
charitable groups. It is doubtful that 
much serious thought was given to an 
evaluation of the administration of 
public welfare services. The volume 
of public activity was small and the 
objectives were ill-defined. 

With the depression following the 
economic disaster of 1929, however, 
came widespread unemployment and 
need. Savings were wiped out in 
bank failures, and earning capacity 
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was cut off by loss of jobs. What had 
been a minor function of local gov- 
ernment soon became the major con- 
cern of all three levels of government 
—the administration of relief to those 
in need. 

The administrative machinery for 
this task was not built up gradually as 
was the case with other services. Al- 
most overnight, agencies were organ- 
ized to deal with problems of depend- 
ency. Other welfare services were 
neglected in some areas, while atten- 
tion was focused on the problem of 
providing food and clothing for the 
needy. This period was characterized 
by rapid changes in policy and organi- 
zation. In many cases, what had 
been a city or township function be- 
came a county or state function. All 
this change, both in the character of 
the organization and in the volume of 
service, was difficult for the average 
citizen to follow. 


ORGANIZATION 


During the period of emergency re- 
lief and during the ensuing develop- 
ment of the social security services in 
the states, the necessity of developing 
county-wide and state-wide services 
led to the assumption by county agen- 
cies of functions formerly considered 
municipal. This is partly responsible 
for the existing confusion in the mind 
of the average city dweller as to the 
nature and the extent of welfare serv- 
ices, since he is generally much less 
familiar with county functions within 
the cities than with actual municipal 
operations. 

Ten or fifteen years ago the pattern 
of local welfare services included 
county administration for rural areas 
and city administration for municipal 
areas. At the present time, however, 
county agencies are responsible for 
public welfare administration in more 
than half of the fifty largest cities in 
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the country. ‘While allocation of this 
responsibility to the county has gen- 
erally resulted in more effective serv- 
ice over wider areas, 1t means that the 
service is more difficult for the average 
citizen to comprehend. A further 
complication results from the divi- 
sion of responsibility among two or 
more city or county public welfare 
agencies. 

With state and Federal participa- 
tion in local programs has come a de- 
gree of state and Federal supervision. 
While this makes for greater uniform- 
ity of policy and practice, it means 
that the citizen in the local community 
is farther removed from the point of 
program direction. In all too many 
jurisdictions there has not been a 
sufficient increase in the amount 
of interpretation to compensate for 
this. 

Evaluations of public welfare serv- 
ices are made particularly difficult by 
the fact that both the objectives and 
the services themselves are largely in- 
tangible. There is, as yet, no gener- 
ally accepted standard of economic 
adequacy. A further complication 
arises from the fact that any rough 
evaluation attempted in terms of 
meeting total community needs can- 
not often be used as an evaluation of 
the performance of any one local pub- 
lic welfare agency, as there are very 
few such agencies with comprehensive 
responsibilities. Since, however, the 
effectiveness of total services is more 
important than the effectiveness of a 
single agency, a discussion of the 
measurement of services should treat 
first such indications as there are of 
the extent to.,which social and eco- 
nomic needs are being met. 


CRITERIA OF ADEQUACY 


While definite criteria are lacking 
for the evaluation of public welfare 
programs, there are certain observable 
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conditions which may serve as indica- 
tions of the adequacy of assistance in 
any given community. For example, 
if there are large numbers of “pan- 
handlers” and door-to-door beggars to 
be seen, it is very likely that public 
assistance is not available for all who 
are in need. If the newspapers report 
a large number of evictions of families 
from their dwellings for nonpayment 
of rent, it is probable that the rent 
policy of the public welfare agency is 
inadequate. A citizen interested in 
evaluating the assistance program of 
his community will find it to the point 
to inspect reports of school attend- 
ance. Very often the reasons given 
for truancy include such factors as 
lack of shoes, lack of proper clothing, 
illness, and so forth, all of which are 
conditions which public welfare pro- 
grams should correct. If reports of 
school health examinations show evi- 
dences of malnutrition in school chil- 
dren, it may be suspected that stand- 
ards of public assistance are too low. 
Another indication may be an increase 
in the trend of crime and juvenile de- 
linquency rates. Similarly, where the 
mortality and morbidity rates are in- 
creasing, especially among the lower 
income groups, the medical care pro- 
gram 1s probably not meeting the need 
of dependent persons in the com- 
munity. 

Other danger signals include: num- 
bers of people sleeping in parks and 
doorways, an increase in the number 
of suicides, the presence on the streets 
of numbers of small children selling 
magazines, and the appearance in the 
newspapers of articles requesting 
clothing or special appliances for spe- 
cific families in need. 

Dependency is by far the most 
. pressing problem that local welfare 
agencies have faced during the past 
eight years. In the wake of this prob- 
lem come other social ills, such as de- 
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linquency, undernourishment, sick- 
ness, broken families, and increased 
transiency. 

During this recent period, total or 
partial unemployment was the major 
cause of dependency. Continuing fac- 
tors, and two very familiar to social 
workers, are underemployment and 
low wage rates. Most public and pri- 
vate welfare agencies have continually 
made “grants in aid of wages” * to pre- 
vent other social complications in 
families of the underpaid. In com- 
munities where there is substantial 
supplement to wages, there is indica- 
tion of poor social planning and certain 
evidence that adjustments are needed 
in wage rates and improvement in la- 
bor relations. This, in its planning 
aspects, is partly the responsibility of 
the municipal welfare authorities. 

If the citizen is sufficiently inter- 
ested in the public welfare program to 
visit the office of the local agency, he 
may compare the family budget stand- 
ards of the agency with the accepted 
subsistence budget schedules of the 
Department of Agriculture or of 
the extension services of universities 
within the state. Ifthe agency stand- 
ards are considerably below the other 
minimum standards, it is an indication 
that an effective public welfare pro- 
gram is lacking, presumably because 
of limited funds. It will be further 
useful to compare the family budget 
standards set up by the agency with 
the specific grants made in individual 
cases. 

Furthermore, a public welfare agency 
generally has in some available form 
statements of policies on such subjects 
as the payment of rent and the pro- 
visions for medical care of persons in 
need. If no rent is being paid or if no 
medical care is available, then the citi- 
zen may be sure that an effective pub- 


2 See Saya Schwartz, Grants in Aid of Wages, 
Philadelphia County Relief Board. 
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lic welfare program is not in force in 
his community. 


CRITERIA OF ADMINISTRATION 


There are other conditions in public 
welfare administration to be consid- 
ered before attempting an evaluation 
of the agency and its services. The 
number of cases carried by individual 
workers, for example, is very signifi- 
cant, both from the standpoint of the 
quality of service given and from the 
standpoint of safeguarding public 
funds. Recent studies have shown 
that effective service is impossible 
where individual worker loads exceed 
one hundred cases for general public 
assistance. ‘The more successful pub- 
lic welfare agency has case loads of 
from sixty-five to seventy-five, with 
smaller loads for specialized services 
such as child welfare and services for 
the handicapped. If, as is the case in 
some communities, the citizen finds 
case loads of two hundred or more, he 
may be sure that effective service is 
not being given and he may suspect 
that ineligible persons are receiving 
relief, since adequate investigation 
even of eligibility 1s impossible where 
a worker carries such a load. 

The kind and character cf super- 
vision given to the social case workers 
is an important factor in the welfare 
service. While this is primarily a re- 
sponsibility of the personnel agency of 
government, it is important that skills 
be provided in case work supervision 
and that an adequate amount of su- 
pervision be supphed for the case 
workers. It is generally thought that 
the effectiveness of each supervisor 
diminishes as his responsibility covers 
more than eight case workers.? 

It will also be interesting for the citi- 
zen to examine the number of applica- 
tions pending before the agency for 


3 See Supervision-——Some Devices and Meth- 
ods, Chicago Relief Administration. 
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different types of assistance. If this 
number increases from month to 
month, it is an indication of unmet 
need in the community. If there are 
sharp increases and decreases in the 
total case load from month to month, 
it may be that the agency lacks a 
stable policy on eligibility for care, or 
has an inadequate and costly financ- 
ing policy. If, in the face of periodic 
emergencies caused by industrial lay- 
offs or by retrenchment of work pro- 
grams, the agency acts promptly and 
effectively to meet sudden needs, it is 
an indication of both availability of 
financial resources and a well-organ- 
ized agency. 

Another general indication may well 
be the manner in which the agency 
handles the ‘problem of organized 
client groups.* We have seen during 
the past few years the development of 
special interest groups—organizations 
of the unemployed, of the aged, of 
veterans—groups which found that 
their demands could be more effective 
if made ina body. If such groups are 
denied a hearing at the public welfare 
agency, the agency is losing a real op- 
portunity to do some effective inter- 
pretation work. It has been truly said 
that satisfied clients are powerful fac- 
tors in public acceptance of the work 
of any agency, whether they have been 
given adequate assistance or have had 
their ineligibility satisfactorily ex- 
plained. The treatment of com- 
plaints, both of groups and of indi- 
viduals, is an important part of good 
public welfare administration. 


PERSONNEL AND LAY PARTICIPATION 


In the field of public welfare, as in 
other governmental fields, the estab- 
lishment of a merit system of selection 
of personnel 1s extremely important. 
Such a system may be a formal civil 


* See Helen Seymour, When Clients Organize, 
American Public Welfare Association. 
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service system, a legal merit system for 
the public welfare agency alone, or 
simply a collection of policies set forth 
by the agency itself. The interested 
citizen will want to have information 
on this point.® 

If there is public participation in the 
program through advisory committees 
and voluntary service, it is quite likely 
that the program is being geared to 
community needs. One of the more 
successful county agencies serving a 
very large city has an advisory com- 
mittee of more than forty members. 
This committee is broken up into 
smaller groups composed of people 
with special welfare interests in the 
community. Their advice and coun- 
sel has proved of great value to the 
local administrator. In another com- 
munity, many volunteers have partici- 
pated in the program. They have 
largely been responsible for work of a 
nontechnical nature, and have given 
freely of their time. Such conditions 
are not in themselves criteria of effec- 
tive service, but they are important 
indications that the public is suffi- 
ciently interested in the program to 
want to help. Such public interest is 
more likely to be present in and to con- 
tribute to the more effective welfare 
programs. 

Where the organization structure or 
the general practice calls for an ad- 
visory committee of citizens and that 
committee is not intelligently informed 
on or used in the welfare service, there 
is almost certain indication of poor ad- 
ministrative direction. Well-organ- 
ized and active committees provide the 
best means of community interpreta- 
tion and make for more ready evalua- 
tion of a program in terms best under- 
stood by citizen groups.® 


5 See A Public Welfare Job Study: An Analysis 
of Selected Positions in Public Social Work, 
American Public Welfare Association. 

° See R. Clyde White, Public Welfare Board 
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Pusurc [INFORMATION 


It is the responsibility of every 
public welfare agency to keep the 
public informed as to the number of 
persons receiving relief and service, the 
way in which that relief and service is 
being given, and the outstanding prob- 
lems facing the agency. Unless such 
information is forthcoming, the public 
is driven to less valid bases for evaluat- 
ing the effectiveness of the service and 
assistance in the community. 

Adequate reporting of a formal na- 
ture or the more informal news items, 
while not in themselves reliable tests 
of a welfare department, are revealing. 
They indicate the extent of awareness 
of the community social problems on 
the part of those responsible for public 
welfare services. 

Before the average citizen is really 
in a position to evaluate the service of 
the public welfare agency, there must 
be considerably more research in the 
area of public welfare service measure- 
ment. There must be some degree of 
standardization of reporting units and 
procedures. At the present time, in- 
ter-city comparisons are often mean- 
ingless unless differences in programs 
and standards are taken into account. 
For. example, most cities report their 
administrative costs as percentages of 
the total amounts of the agency 
budgets. Obviously, if the agency is 
administering inadequate relief it has 
very low standards of assistance, and 
the administrative cost is shown as an 
inordinately high percentage of the 
total expense. It has been suggested 
that a system of case cost reporting be 
developed on this point. At the 
present time, however, very few cities 
have such a system. Basically, the 
difficulty is that both these objectives 
and the services of public welfare 


and Committee Relationships, American Public 
Welfare Association. 
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agencies are, to a large extent, in- 
tangible. 


VIEWED AS A WHOLE 


Furthermore, public welfare services 
are but a part of the community serv- 
ices directed toward the welfare of the 
individual in the community. Public 
health programs, housing programs, 
crime prevention programs, and a part 
of the police service all have as their 
objective the improvement of the wel- 
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fare of the individual. Consequently, 
while these services are not a respon- 
sibility of public welfare agencies 
themselves, they are factors m the 
community welfare program. There 
can be no worth-while evaluation of 
public welfare services which does not 
consider the combined efforts of these 
related services to increase the security 
and improve the general welfare of the 
individual as a member of the com- 
munity. 


Fred K. Hoehler has been director of the American 
Public Welfare Association, Chicago, since 1986, and 
was its president from 1983 to 1935. He has also 
served as director of the Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Hamilton County and Cincinnati; director of 
the Department of Safety, Cincinnati; lecturer on 
public welfare administration at the Unwersities of 
Cincinnati and Chicago; and chairman of three ad- 


visory committees in the field of public welfare. 
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is a contributor to various journals. 


Contributions of Citizen Research to 
Effective Government 


By Lent D. Urson 


ITIZEN-SPONSORED and -sup- 
ported organizations for research 
in government, and to some extent for 
propaganda, are indigenous to Amer- 
ican politics. They are possible be- 
cause of the absence of detailed Fed- 
eral or state control of local govern- 
ments and because of the right of 
criticism of public officers inherent in 
democracies. In no other country in 
the world, with the exception of the 
British Commonwealth, would such 
agencies be tolerated or have latitude 
in which to work if they were. 


ORIGINS oF GOVERNMENT 
RESEARCH 


What has come to be known as the 
“research movement” in government 
had its origins in the civic restlessness 
that began with the Tweed exposé 
and reached a peak shortly after 1900. 
Much of the story of that revolt 
against what Bryce called “America’s 
most conspicuous failure” has been 
told frequently and vividly. It is a 
tale, the plot of which is “turn the 
rascals out,” told by grand juries, legis- 
lative investigators, good-government 
leagues, and such gallant crusaders as 
Lincoln Steffens and Frederic Howe, 
against a background of venal corrup- 
tion in government, gross inefficiency, 
and “honest” graft that offended no 
law save that of common decency. It 
is a story of civic virtue on the march, 
if civic virtue may be said to march; 
one of dramatic episodes and visual 
evidences of victory—Low in New 
York, Blankenburg in Philadelphia, 
Hunt in Cincinnati, among others. 

But unfortunately, the occasional 
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substitution of “war horses of reform” 
and business men for practical politi- 
clans or political stooges as mayors of 
the great cities did not adapt local 
government to meet public problems 
of rapidly increasing complexity. 
When the services of government were 
relatively simple, no irreparable dam- 
age was done when Tweed stole a mil- 
lion dollars a month for 50 months. 
But when government—and partic- 
ularly city government—became com- 
plicated by the results of a social and 
industrial revolution brought on by 
the development of electricity, steel, 
the automobile, and modern chemis- 
try and medicine, ineffective adminis- 
tration became a matter seriously 
affecting the public welfare. 

Thus it was inevitable that sooner 
or later it would be recognized that 
effective government depended not 
alone upon men, but also upon meth- 
ods; that government that served well 
must not only intend to serve well, but 
also must be implemented with fac- 
tual information and techniques for 
directing and for appraising such 
service. 

The organization of the first of the 
citizen fact-finding agencies in the 
field of government, the New York 
Bureau of Municipal Research, prob- 
ably resulted from the realization by 
the late R. Fulton Cutting, then Presi- 
dent of the Citizens’ Union and of the 
Association for Improving the Condi- 
tions of the Poor, that the benefactions 
of philanthropy were merely examples 
of what organized society might and 
should do for itself. The useful activi- 
ties of the Citizens’ Union in further- 
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ing reform in government left a reali- 
zation that election victories must be 
supplemented by a public that looked 
out for itself by knowing the facts 
about governmental results and the 
means that produced them. This 
realization had been furthered by the 
work of Dr. William H. Allen as Secre- 
tary of the Association for Improving 
the Conditions of the Poor, who had 
applied research principles to the in- 
vestigation of city activities that im- 
pinged upon the field of the relief 
agency—-milk inspection, summer 
camps, public baths, physical welfare 
of school children, tenements, and 
extra-curricular school services, 
among others. Dr. Frederick A. 
Cleveland, then professor of public 
finance in New York University, had 
been a member of the commission ap- 
pointed by Mayor McClellan to in- 
vestigate the finances of New York 
City, and joined Dr. Allen in a survey 
of the business administration of the 
New York school system. 

Interest in fact-finding thus reached 
a point where in the latter part of 1905 
Mr. Cutting undertook to finance per- 
sonally an experimental year by estab- 
lishing the Bureau of City Betterment 
as a part of the Citizens’ Union under 
the direction of Mr. Henry Bruére. 
The success of the first year of effort 
enlisted the concern of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Andrew Carnegie, Mrs. E. H. 
Harriman, and others, and the New 
York Bureau of Municipal Research 
was incorporated in 1907 with a small 
group of distinguished citizens as a 
self-perpetuating board of trustees. 
Shortly afterward its direction was 
made a joint responsibility of Dr. Al- 
len, Dr. Cleveland, and Mr. Bruére. 


PURPOSES AND EFFECTIVENESS OF 
New York BUREAU 


The announced purposes of the Bu- 
reau were to promote efficient and 
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economical government, to aid in the 
adoption of scientific methods of ac- 
counting ancl of reporting with a view 
to facilitatmg the work of public offi- 
cials, to secure constructive publicity 
in matters pertaining to municipal 
activities, and to provide nonpartisan, 
nonpolitical, continuous emphasis 
upon methods and results, as distinct 
from personalities and politics. The 
trustees and directors clearly recog- 
nized the legal and political handicaps 
under which public officials struggled. 
As a result, one of the outstanding 
characteristics of the research move- 
ment, and a source of its greatest 
effectiveness, has been a willingness to 
codperate with officials in improving 
governmental processes with a mini- 
mum of “credit claiming.” 

The New York Bureau received 
wide and almost immediate publicity 
through the preparation of a report on 
street administration that resulted in 
a libel suit against the Bureau presi- 
dent, the preferment of charges 
against Borough President Ahearn, 
and his removal from office by Gover- 
nor Hughes. Tammany made vicious 
attacks but its opposition was not con- 
tinuous, and numerous Tammany offi- 
cials welcomed the Bureau’s assist- 
ance. During the period from 1907 
through 1913, when John Purroy 
Mitchel was elected as a reform mayor, 
the Bureau spent over a half-million 
dollars in activities touching nearly 
every major municipal function. 


SPREAD OF THE MOVEMENT 


Nor were activities confined to New 
York City. Through public officials 
and citizen groups, other cities turned 
to the Bureau for the use of its trained 
staff for the survey of governmental 
operations and the installation of 
rapidly developing procedures. The 
“survey” was an innovation in the di- 
rection of more effective government, 
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and usually some important part of 
the recommendations as to organiza- 
tion and methods was adopted. The 
work of President Taft’s Commission 
on Efficiency and Economy was an 
early example of studies of this type; 
now there is scarcely a state govern- 
ment and féw important cities that 
have not been studied one or more 
times by agencies using methods of ex- 
amination and tests of organization 
and performance of bureau origin. 

Frequently these surveys resulted 
in the organization of other bureaus— 
Philadelphia, 1909; Cincinnati, 1909; 
Chicago, 1910; Dayton, 1912; Milwau- 
kee, 1913; Minneapolis, 1913; Toronto, 
1914; Akron, 1914; Rochester, 1915; 
Detroit, 1916. There are now more 
than thirty bureaus in the larger cities 
that are distinctly citizen agencies for 
research in government. 

As might be expected, the idea of 
. fact-finding in government was appro- 
“ priated by many groups operating on 
a somewhat different basis from that 
of the New York Bureau. Taxpayers’ 
associations and chambers of com- 
merce found it expedient to employ 
trained staffs to further their partic- 
ular imterests. Universities discov- 
ered that so long as findings did not 
apply specifically to a given locality 
they could make a distinct contribu- 
tion in the field of “scientific research” 
in government, and many university 
research bureaus resulted. 

The drain of New York trained men 
to other localities made necessary the 
Training School for Public Service “to 
train men for the study and adminis- 
tration of public business” as a dis- 
tinct activity of the New York Bu- 
reau. This institution *was estab- 
lished for a five-year period with a 
budget of $220,000, the initial year be- 
ing financed by Mrs. E. H. Harriman. 
The School assumed a suitable aca- 
demic training on the part of its stu- 


dents; admitted only a limited number 
of candidates and paid them what- 
ever compensation was necessary to 
“bridge the gap”; and trained essen- 
tially by requiring the student to do 
practical work under competent super- 
visors. Shortly after the end of this 
experiment the University of Michi- 
gan and Syracuse University estab- 
lished curricula for training for public 
or quasi-public service, both with New 
York Bureau trained men im charge, 
and both requiring a definite amount 
of practical experience as a part of the 
course. Now more than sixty uni- 
versities and colleges report some such 
curricula, although only a few offer a 
large-scale program. 


Score or BUREAU ACTIVITIES 


Aside from “sitting on the City Hall 
steps” and observing the current per- 
formance of local government, which 
is the job of every bureau, the New 
York Bureau, as well as the bureaus in 
other cities, was particularly inter- 
ested in the development of proce- 
dures that would promote more effec- 
tive administration—in budgets, ac- 
counting, purchasing, cost records, 
and classification of positions and 
standardization of salaries, among the 
more important. 

As to budget procedure, it is alleged 
that in 1880 the House of Commons 
asked the King to submit, through his 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, an 
itemized budget in connection with his 
request for funds—“budget” from the 
leather bag in which the checker-play- 
ing companion of the King carried 
his papers. In 1906, in America, 
“budget” was still a dictionary word. 
In 1907, at the urging of the New York 
Bureau, what has come to be known 
as modern budget procedure was in- 
stalled in the New York Department 
of Health, and by 1912 it had been ex- 
tended to all city departments. A 
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similar effort made by the Philadel- 
phia Bureau for the 1912 budget of 
that city failed, but succeeded the fol- 
lowing year. A modern budget was 
installed in Cincinnati with the aid of 
the Cincinnati Bureau in 1913; in Day- 
ton with aid of the Dayton Bureau in 
1914; in Detroit in 1917. Nearly 
every large city and important state 
has copied, almost too literally in some 
instances, these earlier procedures. 
In 1922 the United States Govern- 
ment adopted its present budget 
methods, Congressional action being 
urged by a citizen group that included 
several trustees of the New York Bu- 
reau. ‘The foundations of the present 
Brookings Institution were also, m 
part, a result of that movement. 

Budget reform led obviously to a 
consideration of the absence of sound 
accounting procedure—a defect that 
still exists in untoward proportions in 
local and state governments. Mr. 
Herman Metz, as Controller of New 
York City, provided the New York 
Bureau with a special fund for the 
preparation of the Metz Handbook on 
Municipal Accounting and aided in 
the preparation of the Manual of Ac- 
counting and Business Procedure for 
the City of New York. Bureaus 
throughout the country, private ac- 
counting firms, and lately the Account- 
ing Committee of the Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, have 
continued the work. 

Possibly the earliest installation of 
a system of centralized purchasing 
with standardization of supplies and 
materials, a procedure adopted from 
that of the great railroads, was made 
by the Cincinnati Bureau in 1912. 
This was followed by similar installa- 
tion in Dayton in 1914 and in Detroit 
in 1918, and scientific buying has be- 
come more or less a standard practice 
in public agencies. 

The origins of similar procedures for 
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the purchase of personal services are 
not so clear. However, the New York 
Bureau was working on the classifica- 
tion of positions and the standardiza- 
tion of salaries in the New York Bu- — 
reau of Water Supply as early as 1912, 
and there is probably not a bureau 
that has not urged such procedures 
upon the authorities of the city in 
which it exists. But the development 
of much of the present technique has 
been a responsibility of private agen- 
cles operating in the personnel field 
and of the National Association of Per- 
sonnel Officers. 

These examples by no means com- 
plete the list. Bureaus the country 
over have had their part in introduc- 
ing standardization of school building 
construction, school administration 
procedures, cost records, mechaniza- 
tion of street cleaning and refuse re- 
moval, disposal of refuse, better and 
cheaper construction methods and 
materials, better inspection of mate- 
rials and construction, mental testing 
of police and other public employees, 
uniform crime statistics, police beat 
layouts, service records, modern as- 
sessing methods, more effective street 
lighting, reorganization of obsolete 
units of government, control of debt 
service and debt retirement, sound 
pension systems, record-keeping over 
all services, census tracts, and in- 
service training of firemen and other 
employees. There is probably not a 
service of local government that has 
not felt bureau influence in some city, 
and probably not a city that has not 
appropriated the results of some im- 
portant experiment elsewhere. 


Bungay POLICIES AND 
CONTRIBUTION 


While the effects of the bureau 
movement were spreading throughout 
the country, the New York Bureau 
itself was being transformed. 
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In 1914 Mr. Bruére became City 
Chamberlain, under Mayor John P. 
Mitchel, in an endeavor to affect bu- 
reau ideas from the “inside.” Shortly 
afterward, sharp differences of opinion 
as to bureau policies and methods 
arose among the bureau directors and 
the trustees, which resulted in the 
resignation of Dr. Allen. Under a 
number of directors—Dyr. Cleveland, 
Mr. E. P. Goodrich, Dr. Charles A. 
Beard, and Dr. Luther Gulick—the 
Bureau’s program veered distinctly in 
the direction of “scientific research,” 
i.e., Into general problems of govern- 
ment and into surveys, and away from 
specific contact with the local New 
York situation. In 1921 the Bureau 
was reincorporated as the Institute of 
Public Administration and an endow- 
ment was provided. Its place in New 
York City affairs was taken in some 
measure by the Institute for Public 
Service and the Citizens’ Budget 
Commission. 

The withdrawal of the New York 
Bureau as a militant force in New 
York City was the beginning rather 
than an end of bureau contributions 
to effective government. The Phila- 
delphia Bureau has had a continuous 
existence for nearly 30 years; the Chi- 
cago Bureau for 28; Toronto, 24; De- 


troit, 22. With brief interruptions the 
bureaus m Cincinnati and Dayton 
have operated for more than 25 years. 
Men trained in New York Bureau 
methods have continued in service in 
other localities and trained many 
others committed to finding and re- 
porting facts in order that an informed 
public opinion might be brought to 
bear on public administration; the 
procedures first proposed by the New 
York Bureau have'been given actual 
trial in scores of cities; these proce- 
dures have been improved upon and 
new ones devised by bureaus in other 
cities, by associations of public offi- 
cials, and by public and private agen- 
cies concerned with administrative 
methods. 


In the more than thirty years since 
the first bureau of research was estab- 
lished, American governments have 
come a long way on the road to re- 
spectable public service. Citizen 
agencies of various sorts have con- 
tributed to that progress, and the 
modern public official, in spite of 
handicaps, has played a creditable 
part. The basis of much of this re- 
form has been facts, and “getting the 
facts” has been the contribution of 
research. 
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student in the original Training School for Public 
Service organized by the New York Bureau of Mu- 
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Citizen Groups, Tool of Democracy 


By Howarp P. Jones ~ 


N A democracy where the citizen is 

the unit of control, everything de- 
pends upon two things: first, facts 
reaching him in understandable form; 
second, the translation of his opinion 
on the facts into governmental action. 
The complexity of urban life and the 
accompanying complexity of govern- 
mental functions and organization 
have increased the difficulties attend- 
ing both operations. The individual 
citizen is well-nigh helpless: he must 
depend upon outside sources for his 
facts; he must depend upon organiza- 
tions to translate his opinion on the 
facts into governmental action. It is 
of the most vital importance to him 
and to the democracy that these 
organizations be his organizations, 
guided by him and dedicated to the 
public welfare as construed by him. 


A Conrusep SITUATION 


A welter of organizations exists at 
present—prima facie evidence of the 
perspicacity of that observer who re- 
marked that every time three Ameri- 
cans get together they form an or- 
ganization. ‘There are organizations 
to change government and to keep 
government as it is; organizations to 
get government to do things and to 
keep government from doing those 
. same things; organizations of public 
officials, of politicians; organizations 
of citizens, of teachers, of students, of 
researchers, of taxpayers, of bondhold- 
ers. In nearly every city, county, and 
village in the land there is some kind 
of civic agency—all too frequently 
many kinds. Each of these is cutting 
its own grass and paying no attention 
to its neighbor. Each would be more 


effective if it were associated with its’. 
kindred organizations in the region— 
more effective still if it were associ- 
ated with its kin throughout the state 
and the nation. Each needs facts to 
work with. Each needs political or- 
ganization once it has decided what 
to do. 

To state the existing situation gives 
sufficient emphasis to its absurdity. 
The field needs cleaning up. Today, 
the interrelationship of Federal, state, 
and local government and the com- 
plexity of the whole governmental 
problem make more vital than ever 
the operation of effective codrdinated 
citizen organization at each level of 
government. Ideally, two distinct 
types would exist—citizen fact-finding 
agencies and citizen action groups, the 
first feeding the second. Actually 
these types already exist, but they are 
insufficiently differentiated and in- 
sufficiently codrdinated. 

This should not be construed as de- 
tracting in any way from the excellent 
work done by existing organizations. 
It is, rather, an attempt to state the 
problem of the future. There is at 
present a real renascence of citizen in- 
terest in local government, particular- 
ly evidenced by the depression crop of 
taxpayers’ groups. This interest, how- 
ever, needs guidance and harnessing. 
The time seems peculiarly ripe, there- 
fore, for an exploration of the whole 
field of organized citizen effort and the 
methods by which successful groups 
achieve their objectives, to the end 
that this present energy and activity 
may be constructively directed in 
channels of permanent usefulness. 
Part of the job has been done, but the 
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greater part remains to be done. Let 


ESS : ‘us deal first with the part that has 
heen done. 


On a national scale, the nucleus for 


'.v >| effective citizen action for better local 


: t. government appears to exist in two 


organizations: the National Municipal 
League and the Governmental Re- 
search Association. The former is an 
organization of individual citizens in- 
terested in the improvement of local 


government as a national as well as a. 


local problem. The latter is a profes- 
sional organization of persons actually 
carrying on factual research in govern- 
ment. Of different composition, they 
are grouped here because of the local 
relationships involved. 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


The history of the National Munici- 
pal League parallels what Professor 
Munro has termed the municipal 
renaissance in America. In ‘January 
1894, a group of leading citizens assem- 
bled in Philadelphia at the first Na- 
tional Conference for Good City Gov- 
ernment. This group included such 
distinguished persons as Theodore 
Roosevelt, Louis D. Brandeis, James 
C. Carter, R. Fulton Cutting, and 
Charles J. Bonaparte. Municipalities 
were at that time generally corrupt 
and mismanaged—mute testimony to 
Wendell Phillips’ prophecy that our 
great cities would test our free institu- 
tions more severely than our struggle 
with human slavery. Washington 
Gladden summarized the indictment 
as follows: 


Unbusinesshke methods of administra- 
tion have crept in; illicit relations with 
contractors and plunderers of*all sorts have 
been formed; a thousand subterranean 
openings into the treasury have been dis- 
covered; guardians of the peace are seen 
to be on the best terms with several classes 
of prosperous lawbreakers; many officials 
are using the patronage of their offices with 
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small regard for the interests of the city, 
but with a constant reference to their own 


‘political futures. 


The 1894 conference resulted in the 
organization of the National Munici- 
pal League to serve as a clearing house 
on ways and means of improving what 
was generally recognized as a serious 
situation. There followed three years 
later the appointment of a committee 
to frame a model city charter. 
Brought out in 1899, this initial docu- 
ment set the pattern for the strong- 
mayor form of government. Al- 
though the first model charter has 
been revised several times in accord- 
ance with the teachings of experience, 
it is to the credit of the wisdom of its 
framers that its dominant principles 
have become the accepted political 
science of today. ‘The keynote of the 
new document was simplicity—it rep- 
resented a bold break with the ortho- 
dox, although it was in reality the first 
application of the principles of the 
Federal Constitution to cities. 

In the years since then the League 
has helped to create, adapt, or place 
in operation practically all new forms 
of local government, improved admin- 
istrative methods, and changes in elec- 
tion machinery adopted m the United 
States. Among other things, it helped 
to develop and promote adequate 
budget procedure, proper accounting 
methods, centralized purchasing, im- 
proved tax collection methods, scien- 
tific assessment procedure, the coun- 
cil-manager plan, proportional repre- 
sentation, the short ballot, and im- 
proved election methods. 

At the moment, there is propably 
less need for new research leading to 
the discovery of new techniques of po- 
litical science than there is for the ap- 
plication of present knowledge and the 
broader extension of principles and 
techniques now generally understood 
by the well-trained. 
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The National Municipal League 
through the years since its establish- 
ment has carried on a persistent and 
effective program of citizen education 
in behalf of improved government. 
Many of the most substantial gains 
stem from its work. Indicative of its 
wide reach is the fact that there are 
nearly five hundred cities now operat- 
ing under the council-manager form of 
government first prescribed by the 
model city charter in 1916. During 
the years such men as Woodrow Wil- 
son, William Dudley Foulke, Charles 
Evans Hughes, Frank L. Polk, Lawson 
Purdy, Henry M. Waite, Richard S. 
Childs, Murray Seasongocd, Harold 
W. Dodds, C. A. Dykstra, and Charles 
A. Beard have supplied inspiration 
to and active participation in the 
League’s work. 


Locau GrRouPS 


But the League’s contribution to the 
advance in municipal government has 
been intellectual rather than militant. 
The mushroom growth of miscellane- 
ous citizen action groups has so far 
surpassed the physical capacity of the 
League to codrdinate their efforts or 
to supply unified leadership. There 
are now many varieties of these local 
groups: the citizens’ council, the tax- 
payers organization, the city party, 
the city club, and similar civic groups 
by whatever name. The luncheon 
clubs—Rotary, Kiwanis, Exchange, 
Lions—lend helpful if intermittent at- 
tention to these matters, 

The citizens’ council wes a device 
developed during the depression to 
unite civic groups in their common 
aim to achieve economy in local gov- 
ernment without sacrifice of essential 
services. ‘The method used was to set 
up nonpartisan local councils made 
up of citizens representative of the 
various groups in the community. 
The councils attempted to promote 
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more effective citizenship through 
careful efforts to stimulate greater cit- 
izen interest, better informed and 
more careful citizen thmking, more 
considered and responsible citizen ac- 
tion. 

Although citizens’ councils should 
play an important part in community 
life during normal times, it was the 
slump in local governmental services 
resulting from the depression that in- 
spired the activity of the groups. En- 
tirely aside from this depression rôle, 
however, the citizens’ council plan en- 
visages the development of a steady 
citizen interest and capacity to co- 
operate effectively with public officials 
to secure in full measure the services 
which every modern community 
needs, and a balanced consideration of 
the problem of the community as a 
whole. 

Of greater interest from the stand- 
point of effective political action is the 
type of organization represented by 
the famous City Charter Committee 
of Cincinnati. This interesting city 
party was established on the theory 
that, as Henry Bentley put it, “non- 
partisanship unless effectively organ- 
ized is individualism run wild.” The 
City Charter Committee became a 
non-partisan. political party, if there 
be such a thing. A ward-precinct or- 
ganization was set up which reached 
into every block in the city. Early in 
its history the Committee determined 
to depart from the traditional concept 
of a citizens’ organization. It was not 
content merely to select from and in- 
dorse candidates nominated by the 
two major parties, but it decided to 
put forth and campaign strenuously 
for its own candidates. 

Due to the unceasing efforts of the 
Charter Committee, there has been in 
Cincinnati a change from “organiza- 
tion” control to citizen control. This 
was wrought by intrusting the ward- 
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and-precinct organization to a group 
interested in using the mechanism to 
benefit the community and not to 
serve selfish purposes. Strangely, no 
one was paid or got a job out of it. 
Henry Bentley thus describes the mo- 
tivation behind the members of this 
interesting organization: 


It aroused a new loyalty in the citizens 
by declaring that the responsibility rested 
upon them and that all workers in the 
wards and precincts must be volunteers 
and must work for the cause of good gov- 
ernment without any sort of personal re- 
muneration for that work, for the system 
of party patronage would not be used to 
reward workers. The people of the city 
met the test and proved conclusively that 
the ordinary citizen is sufficiently interested 
in politics to give time, money and work 
to the cause of bettering municipal govern- 
ment provided he feels that he is not sub- 
ject to the suspicion of making personal 
profit. 


Facr-Finpina AGENCIES 


Turning to the fact-finding aspect of 
this problem, early in the twentieth 
century we find an increasing realiza- 
tion that, 1f permanent results were to 
be accomplished by reform groups, the 
governmental machinery itself must 
be overhauled, systematized, and 
brought abreast of approved business 
practices. It also seemed clear that 
an impartial outside agency was desir- 
able to bring to the attention of public 
officials needed changes and improve- 
ments. ‘There were two basic reasons 
why this could not be undertaken by 
the general public: first, the public is 
too much occupied with its private 
affairs to devote much time to public 
business; second, public, business of 
this kind, that is, research in the tech- 
nique and mechanism of government, 
is too complicated and technical for 
citizens to undertake unless they are 
to give all their time to it and become 
experts in the subject. 
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This need for an independent, capa- 
ble, fact-finding agency led in 1906 to 
the establishment in New York City 
of a Bureau of City Betterment. This 
organization, which began its career 
with a staff of two persons whose en- 
tire time was devoted to studying the 
problems of municipal government, in 
1907 became the Bureau of Municipal 
Research, and since 1932 has been 
known as the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration. 

With the immediate success of the 
New York bureau, there soon began to 
be requests for the bureau to do simi- 
lar work in other communities. A 
field staff was organized to carry on 
out-of-town surveys, and, largely be- 
cause of its example, local bureaus 
were soon established in Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, Rochester, Detroit, Dayton, 
Cincinnati, St. Paul, Des Moines, 
Duluth, St. Louis, Kansas City, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles—to men- 
tion but a few of the larger cities. . 

There are at present more than a 
hundred such local bureaus of govern- 
mental research, the staff members of 
which comprise the bulk of the mem- 
bership of the Governmental Research 
Association. Financed by citizens 
and taxpayers, these bureaus are 
founded on the slogan “Fact-finding 
Instead of Fault-finding,” and are en- 
gaged in studying the processes of 
government and administration in the 
cities and states in which they are lo- 
cated, conferring with and advising 
public officials on current problems, 
and generally exercising an important 
and constructive influence toward the 
greater efficiency and effectiveness of 
state and local government. Com- 
bined, they are spending in such re- 
search upwards of half a million dollars 
annually. They are a powerful and 
vigorous factor in the slow process of 
building adequate units of local self- 
government. Great Impetus could be 
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given their work through a well- 
financed national headquarters, since 
there are now neither national nor 
state headquarters with which such 
bureaus are affiliated, to enable them 
to reach out and deal adequately with 
the many problems whose limits are 
not defined by the boundaries of a sin- 
gle city. The Governmental Research 
Association has high potentialities in 
this respect. 

The same lack is evident in the other 
types of civic agencies. The nation 
over, they are admittedly fighting on 
the side of the public interest. But 
they are like a headless army made up 
of a thousand separate little bands. 
There is no direction, no codrdination, 
no concentration on objectives. They 
are easy to beat because they are never 
met in full strength. 

Again, this is not to minimize the 
value of the many local and state civic 
and taxpayers’ groups that are provid- 
ing effective research and educational 
services in the interests of the public. 
A few of these have leaned too much 
in the direction of promoting policies 
favorable to the interests which sup- 
port them; such organizations flourish 
for a time, but do not last unless they 
settle down to become recognized 
lobbying groups. 


Wuar Is NEEDED 


Two fundamental needs, then, exist 
in the field of citizen organization for 
better government. The first involves 
general implementation of the citizen 
fact-finding movement through expan- 
sion of its headquarters into a clearing 
house for the purpose of exchanging 
experiences on mutual problems as be- 
tween research agencies in the various 
localities, and of carrying on independ- 
ent research in fields of wider scope 
than a single city but on problems 
which affect many communities. 

The second has to do with linking 
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together within the boundaries of a 
single state the civic forces at work in 
the various communities and linking 
together on a national basis the civic 
forces at work in the various states. 
The National Municipal League serves 
at present as an informal center for 
such cohesion. To weld these forces 
into a really effective influence in the 
preservation of local self-government 
and thus of democracy itself, a more 
vigorous and definite relation is re- 
quired. 

Exploration of the civic forces now 
at work is urgently needed. There is 
a deplorable lack of information as to 
what groups are doing effective work 
and the methods which are being em- 
ployed. Such exploration might have 
as its objectives: (1) to determine the 
importance of the factor of citizen or- 
ganization in maintaining efficient, 
effective local government; (2) to re- 
veal the various successful techniques 
and mechanisms in the field of organ- 
ized citizen action that have been ap- 
plied in particular situations; (3) to 
discover the scope and the type of ac- 
tivity most likely to capture and hold 
citizen interest and insure sustained 
participation in organized effort; and 
(4) to discover, if possible, principles, 
methods, or procedures which are com- 
mon to successful citizen agencies, 
around which may be constructed a 
pattern—or alternative patterns— 
subject to general application. 

It has been thoroughly established 
in the field of public administration 
that principles may be developed 
which will be almost uniformly suc- 
cessful if applied similarly to different 
situations. „The council-manager form 
of government is perhaps the out- 
standing illustration of a body of prin- 
ciples of this type. Modern budget 
procedure illustrates the point in a 
more restricted area of administration. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that, 
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since this is the case, principles may 
likewise be developed in the general 
sphere of the relation of the citizen to 
his government—a territory that so 
far remains practically unexplored. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF CITIZEN GROUPS 


This supposition is further sup- 
ported by experience in respect to the 
success and failure of council-manager 
cities. While in any local govern- 
mental situation there obviously are 
many factors that contribute to the 
effectiveness or lack of effectiveness of 
the municipal administration over a 
period of time, certainly one of the 
most important is that of citizen inter- 
est and effective participation in the 
election process and the formation of 
community policy. 

This is clearly borne out by cursory 
examination of contrasting situations. 
In Kansas City, where the manager 
form of government is generally recog- 
nized as having registered its worst 
failure, the absence of an effective or- 
ganized citizenry has unquestionably 
been one of the principal reasons if not 
the chief reason for the continuance of 
a bad situation. As has already been 
pointed out, in Cincinnati, where the 
manager form of government has re- 
corded its outstanding success in a 
large city, noserious student of political 
science would doubt that the effective 
work of the City Charter Committee 
has been one of the prime factors in 
keeping good government in that city 
for so long a period of time. Should 
Cincinnati suffer a relapse, it is hardly 
to be questioned that such a relapse 
would follow or accompany a decline 
in the effectiveness of this femarkable 
citizens’ organization. Similar evi- 
dence, flowing, of course, purely from 
general observation, could be mar- 
shaled from small and middle-sized 
cities as well. 

Moreover, the effectiveness of some 
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citizen groups as contrasted with 
others seems to indicate that there are 
some types of organizations that are 
more effective liaison agents between 
a municipal government and the pub- 
lic than are others. 

It is probable that the ineffective- 
ness and short life of so many citizen 
groups in the past may be attributed, 
in part at least, to the fact that they 
have not had sufficient continuing 
work of importance to keep them ab- 
sorbed. ‘The present and future prob- 
lems of government are such as to alter 
that picture completely, if the organi- 
zation phase of the problem is solved. 


OTHER FACTORS Arrecrine CITIZEN 
EFFORT 


Two other factors have important 
bearing upon this proposal for an 
exploration of the whole field of 
organized citizen effort. The first is 
the growing significance of commu- 
nity planning. Intelligent community 
planning must encompass a wide range 
of local governmental and quasi-gov- 
ernmental problems. The impetus 
that plánning has received in recent 
years is In part a recognition of the 
need for a competent local government 
to see the problem of the community 
asa whole. The local planning body is 
one of the agencies which may secure 
an overall point of view and may pro- 
ject a balanced community develop- 
ment. 

Such a balanced community devel- 
opment requires coöperation between 
public and private enterprise; but as 
our local governments now operate, 
they cannot be completely effective in 
bringing about this codpergtion. The 
right kind of citizens’ organization 
without official standing could make 
at least three valuable contributions: 
(1) it could provide a medium en- 
abling citizens to see the problems of 
the community as a whole; (2) it could 
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balance out the various interests in- 
volved; (3) it could compose the dif- 
ferences between groups in the com- 
munity. The consideration of a long- 
term program of community develop- 
ment would provide a common objec- 
tive for citizen organizations, as well as 
common ground upon which they 
might collaborate most effectively 
with governmental agencies. 

The second point has even broader 
implications. It is beginning to be 
generally admitted that democracy, to 
succeed, must rest upon a sound basis 
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of local self-government. What is not 
generally realized is that local self- 
government, to succeed, must rest 
upon a sound basis of citizen partici- 
pation in the local government 
process. 

Generally speaking, such citizen 
participation does not exist today. 
But the interest does. It may well be 
that the actual participation is merely 
awaiting the establishment of ade- 
quate channels of expression—of or- 
ganization machinery through which 
citizen expression may manifest itself. 
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The ‘1318’’ Group in Chicago 


By Har HAZELRIGG 


NE of the most marked develop- 
ments in the current history of 
American government is the concerted 
effort among public officials to im- 
prove the administrative process and 
to develop a professional philosophy in 
public administration. A great deal 
of this activity to improve government 
from within has come to center in the 
various national professiopal organiza- 
tions of public officials, of which there 
are some 133 in this country having a 
primary membership among officials 
and public employees. 

As the public services have increas- 
ingly spread in scope and complexity 
a special group has emerged, composed 
of those charged with the executive re- 
sponsibilities in the higher administra- 
tive brackets. They make up the cen- 
tral corps of administrators in our 
cities and states. Through their na- 
tional associations they seek to pro- 
mote the skills and foster the profes- 
sional spirit comprised in publice ad- 
ministration—those skills aimed to 
effectuate efficiency and economy in a 
modern type of public service that 
blends legal, managerial, technical, 
and scientific factors; that spirit de- 
signed to promote within their ranks 
an understanding of government’s réle 
in society. 


CoMPOSITION OF THE GROUP 


Seventeen of these latter associa- 
tions of public officials and related 
organizations only recently moved 
from their old headquarters at 850 
East 58th Street into a new and more 
commodious building at 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago, Illinois. The 
site is directly across from the main 
campus of the University of Chicago 


on the south side of Chicago’s Mid- 
way. The new building may perhaps 
be taken asa sign that the trend which 
these associations represent has estab- 
lished a permanent value. 

Occupancy of the new structure is 
the climax of a nine-year movement, 
drawing the secretariats of these or- 
ganizations together under one roof— 
a movement initiated by Dr. Charles 
E. Merriam, chairman of the Political 
Science Department of the University 
of Chicago, and Louis Brownlow, di- 
rector of the Public Administration 
Clearing House, who persuaded the 
International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion to move its headquarters to Chi- 
cago ‘In 1929, and who have been the 
leaders in bringing together these pro- 
fessional associations in one center. 

The seventeen organizations are: 
American Municipal Association; 
American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion; American Public Works Associa- 
tion; American Society of Planning 
Officials; Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada; Council of 
State Governments (and American 
Legislators’ Association); Federation 
of Tax Administrators; Governmental 
Research Association; International 
Association of Chiefs of Police; Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association; 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States and Canada; 
National Association of Assessing Offi- 
cers; National Association of Housing 
Officials; National Association of State 
Auditors; Comptrollers and 'Treasur- 
ers; Public Administration Clearing 
House, and Public Administration 
Service. 

The nexus of these organizations is 
the same primary objective: the im- 
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provement of the organization, the ad- 
ministrative techniques, and the meth- 
ods of government—tlocal, state, and 
Federal—in the United States. They 
stress the administration of govern- 
ment, as distinct from policy determi- 
nation, and all share the belief that the 
responsibility for administrative im- 
provement rests primarily upon the 
public officials themselves. An im- 
portant objective of nearly all is to 
establish high professional standards. 

The membership (with the excep- 
tion of American Municipal Associa~ 
tion, Council of State Governments, 
Governmental Research Association, 
PublicAdministration Clearing House, 
and Public Administration Service) is 
made up chiefly of public officials be- 
longing to their individual professional 
associations. Many of the agencies 
have members among officials at all 
levels of government, and a few of 
them are international in scope. 


Tue COLLABORATIVE AGENCIES 


Two general agencies facilitate and 
supplement the activities of the group 
—the Public Administration Clearing 
House, and Public Administration 
Service. The Clearing House main- 
tains contact with many of the more 
active public administrative agencies 
in this country and abroad: assembles 
conferences; publishes biennially a di- 
rectory of organizations in the field of 
public administration; and brings to- 
gether operating officials and technical 
experts to reduce the gap between 
theory and practice. It attempts to 
make available to interested groups 
the information, the technical re- 
sources, and the experience at the dis- 
posal of other organizations, thus pre- 
venting overlapping of program and 
duplication of effort. 

The Clearing House manages the 
new building and operates several 
joint services, among which are the 
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Joint Reference Library (containing 
five thousand books and more than 
twenty thousand reports and pam- 
phlets), a personnel exchange, an ac- 
counting service and stenographic 
pool, a conference and board room, and 
a mimeograph, mailing, and shipping 
department. 

Public Administration Service, or- 
ganized as a non-profit corporation, is 
governed by a board comprised of the 
directors of the various independent 
units of the group and the Secretary of 
the National Municipal League, New 
York City. In existence in its present 
form for five ‘years, Public Administra- 
tion Service has assisted six Federal 
agencies, twelve states, fifty-six cities, 
eight counties, and seven school dis- 
tricts in developing better administra- 
tive practices, reorganizing depart- 
ments, and setting up personnel 
agencies, 

The Service not only furnishes tech- 
nical assistance to governments 
through administrative surveys and 
reorganizations, but also installs im- 
proved procedures and departmental 
programs. Its staff of trained special- 
ists has helped various levels of gov- 
ernment (ranging from such Federal 
agencies as P.W.A., W.P.A., and 
F.E.R.A., through states, cities, coun- 
ties, and villages) to install in effective 
operation improved systems of budg- 


‘eting, accounting, stores and equip- 


ment control, central purchasing, and 
other records and control procedures. 
Scores of other units have adopted its 
recommendations as published from 
time to time in manuals of procedure. 
Public Administration Service also, 
through its publications division, is- 
sues monographs and pamphlets on 
administrative problems and serves as 
a joint publishing agency for the 
group. 

The remaining organizations which 
are not primarily composed of individ- 
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ual members among public officials, 
are the American Municipal Associa- 
tion, Council of State Governments, 
and Governmental Research Associa- 
tion. The American Municipal Asso- 
ciation, organized in 1924, is the na- 
tional federation of state leagues of 
municipalities, with a total member- 
ship of 7,300 cities. The Association, 
when requested, assists leagues in in- 
stituting new services and in solving 
many problems as they arise. It 
maintains an extensive advisory field 
service to municipalities, and prepares 
and circulates numerous special re- 
ports and bulletins on important mu- 
nicipal questions. 

Members of the leagues themselves 
are municipalities, not individuals. 
Leagues hold general and regional 
meetings on pressing municipal prob- 
lems; prepare model ordinances for 
cities; answer Inquiries; maintain cen- 
tral libraries on municipal affairs; re- 
cord the experiences of cities; maintain 
training schools for public employees; 
and perform other types of codpera- 
tive municipal activities. The Ameri- 
can Municipal Association assists the 
leagues in their work, and organizes 
an annual conference to bring their 
secretaries together. As official Amer- 
ican member of the International 
Union of Local Authorities, the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association examines 
the practices of European cities and 
interprets them to the state leagues. 

The Council of State Governments 
is a mechanism designed to facilitate 
the solution of interstate problems. It 
is a Joint agency of the states which, 
by legislative action, have established 
commissions on interstate codépera- 
tion. The Council is primarily con- 
cerned with those governmental prob- 
lems which affect two or more states 
and over which the Federal Govern- 
ment has no jurisdiction. It seeks to 
develop better codrdination and more 
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active codperation between groups of 
states in the various regions, dealing 
with questions which the single state 
cannot solve alone. 

During recent years the Council has 
sponsored national and regional con- 
ferences on conflicting taxation, crime 
control, social security, flood control, 
highway safety, interstate parks, milk 
control, conservation, and fisheries 
regulation. The Council carries on its 
work largely through the central secre- 
tariat in Chicago and through district 
offices in New York and Philadelphia. 
It serves as official research agency for 
the American Legislators’ Association, 
established in 1925, the Governors’ 
Conference, the National Association 
of Secretaries of State, and the Na- 
tional Association of Attorney Gen- 
erals. It publishes State Govern- 
ment, a monthly journal, and bienni- 
ally the Book of the States. 

The Governmental Research Asso- 
clation has four hundred members 
professionally engaged in applying sci- 
entific research techniques to govern- 
mental problems. The Association 
helps private and public research 
agencies to carry on programs of in- 
vestigation and important organiza- 
tional and operating methods looking 
toward the improvement of public ad- 
ministration. 


CHIEFS or POLICE AND PUBLIC 
WORKS 


In point of age the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, organ- 
ized in 1893, is the oldest of this group 
of municipal officials. However, it did 
not set up permanent headquarters 
until 1937. The police chiefs’ organi- 
zation seeks to formulate and promote 
the adoption of improved standards of 
pohce practice, and to secure greater 
codrdination in law enforcement. It 
publishes a news letter, a yearbook, 
and special reports. Its Traffic Safety 
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Division has helped to establish acci- 
dent prevention and investigation 
units in eighteen cities, among which 
are Atlanta, Detroit, and Oakland. 

The American Public Works Asso- 
ciation, although one of the newest 
agencies as to name, has the second 
oldest historical background of the 
group, through its original constituent, 
the American Society of Municipal 
Engineers, established in 1894. This 
Society merged in 1937 with the Inter- 
national Association of Public Works 
Officials (which had maintained a 
joint secretariat with the former since 
1934) to form the American Public 
Works Association. About eight hun- 
dred public works engineers and offi- 
cials in all levels of government are 
members. 

The public works organization pre- 

pares standard specifications for pub- 
' lie works construction and keeps them 
uptodate. It has recently issued spe- 
cial reports on such topics as financing 
street railways, track removal and re- 
pairing, traffic striping paints, and the 
stabilization of earth streets. It is 
preparing two studies on street clean- 
ing practice, and refuse collection and 
disposal. Research also is afoot on 
standard design details for street and 
sewer appurtenances; sewer rental law 
administration; and standard specifi- 
cations for sewers and for concrete 
pavements. 


Crry MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


It has been seen that the nucleus of 
this unique group was the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association. 
This Association works with city man- 
agers after they have been chosen, 
seeking to help them increase their op- 
erating efficiency and to aid the im- 
provement of administration in gen- 
eral. The Association is currently 
preparing studies on specifications for 
municipal reporting, recording council 
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action in the city clerk’s office, off-the- 
street parking practices (in codpera- 
tion with the American Society of 
Planning Officials) , and a check list of 
approved practices in municipal ad- 
ministration. A special report on 
small American cities containing per- 
sonnel and financial data on six hun- 
dred cities between 5,000 and 10,000 
population has been issued. 

The city managers’ agency pub- 
lishes the magazine Public Manage- 
ment and the Municrpal Year Book. 
Among its recent special reports are: 
“Measuring Municipal Activities,” 
“Selection of a City Manager,” and the 
“Social Characteristics of Cities.” 

The city managers’ unit also con- 
ducts an in-service training program 
under its Institute for Training in 
Municipal Administration. Its only 
standing committee is the committee 
on Career Service in Local Govern- 
ment, which has issued two reports. 


1930 To 1934 


The American Legislators’ Associa- 
tion came to Chicago in 1930. Then, 
with the inception of the Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House early in 
1931, the group began to expand rap- 
idly. The year 1932 saw the arrival 
of the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation, which had grown out of the in- 
creased participation of government in 
relief and welfare. This group of pub- 
lic welfare administrators now has 
more than three thousand members 
among officials and executives in the 
United States, Canada, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. 

The American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation conducts field visits and con- 
sulting services for states and counties 
and helps to work out welfare pro- 
grams. It also has an in-service train- 
ing program and conducts annual con- 
ferences. It deals with the problems 
of personnel management and financ- 
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ing, interpretation, standards of assist- 
ance, and interstate administrative re- 
lationships in the public welfare field. 
It is at work on studies in uniform 
methods of reporting statistics, medi- 
cal social services, and job studies. 

In 1932, three more organizations 
rented quarters in the old 58th Street 
building—the previously discussed 
American Municipal Association and 
Governmental Research Association, 
and the Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association of the United States and 
Canada. The last-named agency has 
affiliated with it 785 public officials 
and municipal finance officers from 
forty-four states and eight Canadian 
provinces, who seek sound financial 
practice in local government. Active 
members are state, county, city, town, 
and borough auditors, accountants, 
clerks, treasurers, and comptrollers. 

The finance officers’ association 
(which was founded in 1906 as the Na- 
tional Association of Comptrollers and 
Accounting Officers) concentrates on 
budgeting and accounting methods of 
cities, debt administration, tax collec- 
tions, and revenues. A full-time staff 
of ten handles hundreds of inquiries 
and publishes many pamphlets to im- 
prove the efficiency of local fiscal ad- 
ministration. The Association is pre- 
paring a manual of water-works ac- 
counting (in coöperation with the 
American Water Works Association) 
and also a manual on municipal debt 
administration. It publishes Munici- 
pal Finance, a quarterly journal, and 
The Municipal Finance News Letter 
twice a month. 

The years 1933 and 1934 saw rapid 
expansion of individual organizations 
and of the group as a whole. Public 
Administration Service was estab- 
lished to supplement jointly the 
group’s activities; the Council of State 
Governments took form as an out- 
growth of the American Legislators’ 
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Association; and a brand new agency, . 
the National Association of Housing 
Officials, was set up. 

The reality of public housing with 
Federal aid brought about the forma- 
tion of the housing body, which seeks 
to help local, state, and Federal off- 
cials to develop adequate housing pro- 
grams for families of low and moderate 
income. The recent rapid rise of local 
housing authorities under the expand- 
ed national program has greatly in- 
creased the demand for the Associa- 
tion’s services. It has set up standing 
committees on physical standards and 
construction, on management agree- 
ments, and on personnel standards. 
Its consultant field service on hous- 
ing organization, administration, and 
practice is widely used. 

Only recently the National Associa- 
tion of Housing Officials conducted, in 
collaboration with the United States 
Housing Authority, an institute in 
Washington for the new profession of 
housing managers. It publishes the 
monthly NV.A.H.0. News Letter, the 
Housing Management Bulletin, a year- 
book, manuals, and a series of special 
letters for executives of local and state 
housing authorities. 

In 1934 the National Association of 
Assessing Officers, a part of the finance 
officers’ organization, developed to the 
point where it assumed a separate en- 
tity. This agency now has a member- 
ship of 455, made up of state tax com- 
missioners, and city, town, township, 
and county assessors, as well as many 
technical subordinates. Among its re- 
cent research reports are: Principles of 
Assessment Practice; Assessing Termi- 
nology; A Guide for Assessing Officers; 
and The Construction and Use of Tax 
Maps. A report on existing organiza- 
tion standards and personnel practice 
in assessing work is under way. 

The assessing group’s primary aim 
is to elevate standards of assessing 
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practice, to improve techniques, and to 
serve as a clearing house to collect and 
disseminate information in its field. 


1935 ro DATE 


In 1935 came the American Society 
of Planning Officials, seeking to foster 
efficient public administration in land 
and community planning. It codper- 
ates with many agencies in Federal, 
state, regional, county, and city plan- 
ning fields, stressing its function as a 
national clearing house of planning in- 
formation. 

The Society participated in 1937 in 
a number of plannmg conferences in 
the various levels of government, and 
in June 1938 in a joint annual confer- 
ence with two other planning organi- 
zations. It assisted the National Re- 
sources Committee last year in con- 
ducting the first National Planning 
Conference on Zoning Administration. 
It is now codperating with the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association in a report 
on the airport problem, and with the 
International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion in a study of off-the-street parking 
practices. 

Next to join, in 1935, was the Civil 
Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada. It is made up of public 
personnel agencies and other organiza- 
tions and individuals engaged or inter- 
ested in the public personnel admin- 
istration. For its members the 
Assembly conducts research in public 
personnel administration, publishes a 
monthly news letter and technical 
pamphlets, and holds conferences and 
meetings. Upon invitation, represen- 
tatives of the Assembly confer with 
public officials on technical problems 
of personnel administration. 

The Assembly’s committee on pro- 
fessional standards will establish quali- 
fications for three grades of compe- 
tence, issue certificates, and devise a 
‘code of professional ethics for public 
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personnel administrators. Also on the 
immediate program of the Assembly 
are the preparation of model civil serv- 
ice provisions for municipal charters 
and ordinances, and the undertaking 
of a cooperative test service program 
for civil service agencies. 

One of the latest agencies to join the 
group is the National Association of 
State Auditors, Comptrollers and 
Treasurers, which came in in 1937. 
Organized in 1915, this organization 
devotes its work entirely to state 
financial problems. Forty-three states 
maintain membership in the Associa- 
tion. Its headquarters office acts as a 
clearing house of information to state 
officials and others interested in state 
finance. 

The National Association is making 
a study of the duties of state fiscal offi- 
cials. It also publishes a monthly 
news letter dealing with advanced de- 
velopments in state accounting and 
finance. 

The Federation of Tax Administra- 
tors, formed in 1937, is composed of 
public officials responsible for admin- 
istering the country’s tax laws. The 
National Association of Tax Adminis- 
trators and the National Tobacco Tax 
Conference are constituent organiza- 
tions of the Federation. Officials and 
employees of various state tax authori- 
ties and a number of city tax adminis- 
trators (other than those engaged in 
local property assessment) make up 
the membership, as well as tax officials 
from the Federal Government. The 
Federation publishes a monthly news 
letter and surveys current tax prob-. 
lems. 

Their proximity to the University of 
Chicago permits the organizations to 
use the mary facilities around a great 
research center, and to draw upon the 
special knowledges found in the De- 
partments of Political Science, Eco- 
nomics, Social Service Administration, 
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Law, and Education. The University 
Library and the group’s Joint Refer- 
ence Library systematically exchange 
research materials, and students occa- 
sionally avail themselves of the cur- 
rent sources at “1313.” Several direc- 
tors of the group have been asked to 
serve as lecturers in the University’s 
Department of Political Science. 

The national governmental organi- 
zations are, of course, entirely inde- 
pendent of the University, which is in 
no way responsible for the develop- 
ment of their programs. 
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Through the advantages of their 
common headquarters the separate 
agencies seek, as a group, to further 
professional coherence, administrative 
competence, and a sharper definition 
of their special contribution to and re- 
lation with society. It will thus be 
seen that their new building symbol- 
izes not only the group’s coming 
of age, but also that union of theory 
and practice which should prove 
fruitful for the continued improve- 
ment of American public administra- 
tion. 


Hal Hazelrigg is editorial associate of the Public 
Administration Clearing House. He was for seven 
years Sunday news editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune, having previously been a news executive 
and special writer for several other American news- 


papers. 


He was long a contributor to magazines 


and news syndicates, specializing in articles on ciwie 
and governmental affairs. He is author of a forth- 
coming monograph on municipal public relations. 


The Federal Government and the Cities: A Problem 
in Adjustment 


By Pau. V. Brerrers 


T HAS now come to be generally ap- 
preciated that new and far-reach- 
ing relationships have been established 
during the past few years between the 
Federal Government and the cities. 
These relationships have been devel- 
oped largely as a result of the many 
activities which the National Govern- 
ment initiated, beginning in 1932, to 
combat the depression which struck 
the United States with such severity. 
However, it is incorrect to assume that 
it has been only since 1932 that cities 
and Uncle Sam have had intimate 
dealings with each other. It is more 
accurate to state that recent events 
have given startling significance to a 
development which has been going on 
for many years.4 


í 


As Viewep IN 1925 


In 1931, in the course of preparing a 
brief report entitled Federal Services 
to Municipal Governments? the writer 
had occasion to examine most of the 
standard works on city government to 
ascertain what had been written on 
the subject of Federal-city relations. 
About the only volume which gave at- 
tention to this particular branch of 
political science was William Ander- 
son’s American City Government} 
At this time when considerable study 
is being devoted to Federal-municipal 
relationships, it is interesting to recall 
what Professor Anderson wrote in 

1 See Betters, Federal-City Relations (145 pp. 
Washington: U. S. Conference of Mayors, 
1936), particularly p. 8. 

* Washington: Brookings Institution, 100 pp. 


* Anderson, American City Government (675 
pp.), New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1925. 
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1925—a number of years before much 
thought was given to the subject: 


Jt is true, as we have said, that the Na- 
tional Government has no direct control 
over the government of cities as such, Ex- 
cept in the District of Columbia and in the 
territories, Congress probably cannot create 
or destroy municipal corporations, or alter 
their organization and powers. But this 
does not mean that Congress has no interest 
in good city government, or that it has no 
means of controlling cities, albeit indirectly, 
or of promoting their progress. Quite the 
contrary is true. The National Govern- 
ment, like the states and the cities, is in- 
terested in the welfare of the entire Ameri- 
can people, of whom over half now live in 
cities. It is, therefore, interested in all that 
the cities are doing to promote the health 
and well-being of their inhabitants, and its 
own officers maintain numerous contacts 
with municipal officials doing similar work. 
In a hundred ways the national authorities 
are directly interested in the affairs of cities. 

In addition the National Government 
has more authority in municipal matters 
than we generally ascribe to it. Almost 
every one of the National powers touches 
to some extent upon municipal activities. 
The Federal courts, exercising the judicial 
powers of the United States, are called upon. 
time and again to interpret municipal 
charters and ordinances, and to stay the 
hands of city officials who are about to 
violate the rights of persons under the Fed- 
eral Constitution. Under its power to 
regulate commerce, Congress has assumed 
extensive control over railways and navi- 
gable waters. No city may improve its 
harbor or bridge or dam a navigable stream 
except as it conforms to the plans and re- 
ceives the approval of the appropriate 
Federal authorities. The powers of cities 
over quarantine of ships, pilotage, and 
navigation are also Federally limited. In 
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like manner we might specify details under 
the taxing power, the postal power, the 
power to control Federal elections, the 
power to enforce prohibition, the power 
over weights and measures, and several 
other phases of the national powers which 
bear more or less directly upon the func- 
tions of cities. During the recent war we 
learned that even the war power of the Ña- 
tional Government may be used to interfere 
with some municipal activities, and that 
cities must to some extent yield to the de- 
mands of the national authorities who are 
prosecuting a war. 

In recent years, too, we have observed a 
greatly increased activity of the National 
Government in fields which were formerly 
left very largely to the states and cities. 
The central government has not the power 
to pass and enforce laws upon every matter 
which concerns the general welfare of the 
people, but it has power to raise money by 
taxation and to expend it in order to “pro- 
vide for the common defence and general 
welfare of the United States.” Now, 
“general welfare” is a broad and flexible 
term, and Congress is almost the sole judge 
as to what expenditures are needed from 
Federal funds to provide for the welfare 
of the country. Today the National Gov- 
ernment is spending money to improve 
harbors, to deepen and protect waterways, 
to build roads, to promote education in the 
agricultural and domestic sciences, to pre- 
vent the spread of disease, to register births 
and deaths, to suppress the sale of liquors 
and narcotics (and there are definite Fed- 
eral laws upon these two subjects) , to col- 
lect and to publish municipal financial 
statistics, to promote municipal zoning and 
housing legislation, to study living condi- 
tions, working conditions, and educational 
facilities in cities as well as elsewhere, to 
provide advice and assistance covering 
prenatal and postnatal care of infants, 
and to do or to assist in the doing of a num- 
ber of other things of most, direct concern 
to cities. In some of these cases the Na- 
tional Government is itself actually doing 
the required work, thus to some extent re- 
lieving cities of their responsibility. In 
others it is appropriating money to state 
and local governments on condition that 
they do the work according to rules and 
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standards which it lays down. We already, 
in fact, have a system of “Federal aid” for 
a number of purposes similar to the “grants- 
in-aid” in England, and there is a likelihood 
that Federal aid measures will be increased 
in the future. 

Since the National Government and the 
cities already have a mutual interest in the 
performance of many important functions, 
and since the National Government is al- 
ready evincing a deep concern for munici- 
pal governments in a dozen different ways, 
but particularly by the expenditure of large 
sums of money on municipal services, there 
is reason to believe that the future holds in 
store even closer contacts between the na- 
tional and municipal authorities. 


How EMERGENCY ÅCTIVITIES 
ÅFFECT CITIES 


Professor Anderson’s prediction of 
closer contacts between national and 
municipal authorities turned out to be 
well founded. Today we find the 
work of practically every Federal 
agency in some way touching upon 
municipal government. And the 
emergency activities of the National 
Government have, as stated before, 
given added emphasis to Federal-city 
relationships. It is almost impossible 
to find an annual report of a municipal 
government without scores of refer- 
ences to the National Government and 
its various programs as they affect the 
city. I have just gone through the 
last annual report of the city of San 
Diego.* The following figures will in- 
dicate in striking fashion the point I 
am making: 


City Operating Costs, fiscal 
year 1936-37 (excluding debt 


CHATICS) cies ose inde $4,511 277.74 
W.P.A. expenditures in San 
Diego for same periodë ..... 3,796,163.00 


In other words, expenditures on the 
W.P.A. program alone approached the 
city’s operating costs. And we have 
this significant statement from the 


*San Diego Affairs 1936-1987. 50 pp. 
€ Federal only. 
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City Manager of Toledo in his report 
to the Mayor and Council for the pe- 
riod 1936-37: 


The coöperation of the Federal Govern- 
ment through W.P.A., P.W.A., the Federal 
Housing Authority, the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, and other agencies has 
been more than beneficial. What W.P.A. 
alone has done in affording employment for 
local citizens has come near to saving the 
city from bankruptcy. 


Similarly, for example, the impact of 
these so-called “emergency” activities 
of the National Government led to 
such developments as the creation of 
an office in the Cleveland city govern- 
ment called “Commissioner of Federal 
Relations.” The commissioner de- 
votes full time to supervising that 
city’s dealings with Washington. Lit- 
tle Rock in 1935 created a “Little Rock 
Public Works Coérdination Board.” 
The first part of the ordinance creating 
the board is of interest: 

Waenrsas, Under the new relief and pub- 
lic works setup of the Federal Government, 
large sums of money will be available to 
municipalities for the construction of new 
public buildings, for the improvement of 
existing buildings, and for the creation and 
erection of various classes of public im- 
provements; and 

Wuereas, It is the belief of the City 
Council that prompt and efficient action 
in regard to the collection of data in regard 
to the proposed improvements will aid the 
City of Little Rock materially in securing 
its share of these grants from the Federal 
Government; and 

Wuereas, To properly prepare the data 
necessary in regard to the improvements 
most needed, the probable cost, the proper 
method of financing, the preparation of pre- 
liminary plans, will require a great amount 
of time and study; and 

Wuersas, The City of Little Rock does 
not at this time have a proper means for 
efficiently and promptly handling this work; 
and 

Wauersas, The council believes this to 
be an emergency and that for the best in- 
terest of the City and its citizens an agency 
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should be set up to whom this responsibility 
may be delegated... . 


Reference could be made to similar 
steps in other cities throughout thé 
country. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CITIES 


In what was probably the only piece 
of major legislation approved at the 
1937 regular session of Congress, this 
direct and intimate contact between 
the National Government and the 
cities was even further advanced. As 
a result of efforts in both the Senate 
and the House to limit the construc- 
tion cost of low-rent housing projects 
contemplated under the Wagner- 
Steagall Housing Bill, this piece of 
legislation, when finally approved, in 
effect divided cities into two classifica- 
tions—those over 500,000 and those 
under 500,000 in population; for the 
act places a construction cost limit of 
$1,000 per room and $4,000 per unit in 
cities of less than 500,000, and one of 
$1,250 per room and $5,000 per unit in 
cities of over 500,000. This classifi- 
cation is entirely proper and justified, 
since there is a considerable spread in 
building costs as between the larger 
and smaller cities. It is believed, 
however, that this legislation sets up 
for the first time a basic classification 
of this character. This statement 
may be challenged to the extent that 
the Selective Draft Act of May 18, 
1917 (Section 4) authorized the Presi- 
dent to create one local draft board for 
“each county or similar subdivision in 
each State, and one for approximately 
each thirty thousand of population in 
each city of thirty thousand popula- 
tion or over according to the last 
census taken or estimates furnished by 
the Bureau of Census of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce.” T 


* Section 14 (5) of the United States Housing 


Act of 1937. 
7 In this connection it should be pointed out 
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In this article it is, of course, impos- 
sible to list all the various Federal 
agencies having formal or informal 
contacts with municipalities. Nor is 
it practicable to mention all the legis- 
lative measures of recent years which 
have affected municipal admunistra- 
tion. There would be no stopping if 
the subject were to be completely cov- 
ered. The National Resources Com- 
mittee has covered the field in a very 
detailed study which should be avail- 
able very shortly. But even in such 
a thorough study as this, it was found 
impossible to isolate each and every 
item. Just a short time ago I accom- 
panied the Mayor of Prescott, Arizona, 
to the Veterans’ Administration. At 
the time I wondered what the Mayor 
was interested in at this particular 
agency. I found out that a contract 
for water service existed between a 
Federal hospital for veterans at Pres- 
cott and the city—and the city felt 
that some adjustment in the rates was 
in order. Last year the city manager 
of a large city was faced with the task 
of finding a new chief of police. He 
found the man he wanted after confer- 
ence with the United States Bureau of 
Investigation. It is difficult to isolate 
all instances of this character. 

Therefore, it may be well to look 
back on our experiences in Federal- 


that differentiations between cities of various 
sizes have been made by Executive Order as dis- 
tinguished from legislation. In 1935, wage 
rates paid on W.P.A. projects were set at vari- 
ous levels according to the region, the degree of 
urbanization, and the class of work performed. 
Also, the original Federal-aid Highway Act of 
July 11, 1916 prohibited Federal funds from 
being expended withm corporate limits of cities 
over 2,500, and allowed expenfitures in munici- 
palities under 2,500. However, this classifica- 
tion was imposed for all practical purposes to 
prevent expenditure in any urban area-—the 
formula of urban and rural areas (2,500 and 
over being urban and under 2,500 being rural) 
being taken from the established policy of the 
Census Bureau. 
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city relationships and indicate some of 
the important—and certainly from the 
standpoint of the cities, interesting— 
problems that have been encountered. 


Crrrmes SHoutp Have A HEARING 


In the actual dealings between the 
cities and the Federal Government, I 
think it will be agreed that much re- 
mains to be done if these relations are 
to be harmonious and. effective. Cit- 
ies through their officials, when ap- 
pearing before Congressional commit- 
tees or before Federal agencies, have 
no “preferred” status, even though 
public bodies are involved. The paid 
lobbyist for any corporation in the 
country is on a par with officials of 
local (and state) units of government. 

As a matter of fact, private business 
in many instances is m a much better 
position than the states or cities, for 
in many fields (S.E.C., LC.C., F.T.C., 
F.C.C., F.P.C., and so forth), when 
certain actions are contemplated due 
notice of hearings is given to the pri- 
vate mterests involved, and oppor- 
tunity is accorded these interests to 
present testimony. Not so, however, 
with the various Federal agencies deal- 
ing with the. cities and states. The 
W.P.A. makes a decision of wide im- 
port to city finances and local relief 
administration—and the cities and the 
states simply have to adjust their af- 
fairs to the rules laid down at Wash- 
ington, without having a formal op- 
portunity to make their position 
known. 

Congress itself has often considered 
legislation vitally affecting the cities 
and the states as presented by its com- 
mittees (particularly the Appropria- 
tions Committees of both houses) 
when these committees worked solely 
in executive session, and opportunity 
for presentation of data from the cities 
and states was denied. Inat least one 
important instance (when the Senate 
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was considering P.W.A. legislation in- 
volving a change in the formula for 
loans and grants to public agencies) , I 
am sure the decision of the committee 
would have been different if the facts 
covering the particular matter under 
consideration had been presented. In 
this case, it became necessary to carry 
the issue to the floor of the Senate— 
and when this body was informed as 
to the true situation, the committee’s 
report was overruled. 

This simply indicates the need for 
some procedure which would give to 
cities and states certain rights with re- 
gard to legislation and to actions of 
Federal departments and agencies 
which concern these subordinate levels 
of government. The best the writer of 
this article has been able to develop is 
indicated in the following statement 
prepared a little over two years ago: 


' Wuereas, On matters vitally affecting 
the welfare of cities no fixed procedure now 
exists under which munictpalities may pre- 
sent their viewpoints to Congressional 
Committees and to Federal agencies prior 


to the passage of legislation and the promul- - 


gation of administrative rules and regula- 
tions; and 

Wauerzas, It is believed that municipal 
governments should have legal right to give 
testimony and evidence on matters affect- 
ing these governments before final decisions 
(both legislative and administrative) are 
made; 

Trererore Bre It Resorvep, That the 
Federal Government initiate such changes 
(by new legislation if necessary) to give to 
municipal corporations the opportunities 
for presentation of data that are now not 
provided for. 


In several European countries this 
problem has been solved, not through 
the formal procedure above suggested 
but simply as a matter of accepted 
policy of the central government and 
its agencies. It is my understanding 
that in the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Eng- 
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land (and in Germany until recently) 
no actions are taken by the central 
government affecting local authorities 
without prior conference with those 
authorities. 


CITIES SLIGHTED BY STATES 


In that group of Federal activities 
which have for their basis grants-in- 
aid to the states and where the state 
government is, to a large extent, the 
controlling force, the cities have been 
forced to appeal to the National Gov- 
ernment (both to Congress and the 
departmental agencies) to insure that 
equitable treatment would be ac- 
corded all local units by their respec- 
tive state governments. Although it 
was not until 1934, when the Hayden- 
Cartwright Act was passed, that the 
law prohibiting expenditure of any 
Federal-aid highway funds (as granted 
to the states under Federal-aid high- 
way statutes) within the corporate 
limits of cities was repealed, the Emer- 
gency Relief and Construction Act of 
1932 8 carrying an appropriation of 125 
million dollars on an outright grant 
basis to the states for highways au- 
thorized Federal expenditures within 
cities. However, the state highway 
departments were apparently so con- 
ditioned to spending Federal funds 
outside cities that not much of the 125 
millions found its way into projects 
within municipalities. 

Later the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act made available (on July 1, 
1933) to the states 400 million dollars 
for highway and grade crossing elimi- 
nation work. Despite the clear provi- 
sion of the law ° that municipal high- 
way projects were to be eligible, 
several state highway departments 
publicly announced that they would 
spend all the allotted funds on rural 
projects. After a wave of protests, 


8 4.7 Stat. 709. 
°? N.R.A., Section 204 (b). 
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the Bureau of Public Roads issued 
definite rules requiring that 25 per cent 
of the Federal funds be expended on 
eligible highway projects located with- 
in city boundaries. It was only be- 
cause of this action that the intent of 
Congress was carried out. And it 
must be remembered that these funds 
were solely Federal in character, as the 
several emergency highway-aid acts 
did not contain any state-matching 
provisions. 

Another example in this general 
category from which the cities (and 
counties) are still suffering deals with 
the Social Security Act. At the time 
Congress was giving consideration to 
this important legislation, the United 
States Conference of Mayors re- 
quested an amendment to the act in 
order that the state shares of the cost 
of the program would specifically be 
paid out of state government revenues. 
Although this was the intention of 
those who framed the law, as the hear- 
ings indicate, the bill itself did not 
make this definitely clear. The Con- 
ference of Mayors believed from past 
experience that unless the proposed 
legislation made mandatory that the 
state share of the social security pro- 
gram costs be obtained from state 
revenues, many states would shift a 
large part of the financial burden back 
to the localities. 

Events of the past two years have 
shown that this position was correct. 
Reports of 1937 of the Social Security 
Board show, with regard to various 
provisions of the Social Security Act, 
that the localities are having to bear 
part if not all of the burden. With 
regard to old age assistance, these re- 
ports indicate that in Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Idaho, Indiana, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Min- 
nesota, Montana, New Jersey, New 
Hampshire, New York, North Da- 
kota, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wis- 
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consin, and Wyoming, this is the case. 

Similar situations prevail with re- 
gard to those features of the social 
security program covering aid to the 
blind and to dependent children. 
Thus, those who believed that the 
states would come in and do their 
share now realize that it is highly im- 
probable that the state governments 
will accept their proper responsibilities 
unless there are mandatory provisions 
in the Federal statute. The local gen- 
eral property tax, as a result of lack of 
this mandatory provision in the Social 
Security Act, is now having to bear an 
additional burden that is not only 
causing serious local financial troubles, 
but is likewise impairing the effective- 
ness of the Social Security Act. 

These instances show the cities in 
the peculiar position of petitioning 
Washington to protect them against 
their own states. Those familiar with 
the urban-rural issue in many of the 
states will realize that the condition 
about which I have been writing is 
nothing new or startling. Yet the fact 
remains that in the main the cities 
have had a more sympathetic and un- 
derstanding audience at Washington 
than they have had in their own states. 


CITIES AFrectrep BY POLICY 
CHANGES 


Another complicating factor in Fed- 
eral-city relations, especially from the 
viewpoint of the cities, has been the 
action of the Federal Government in 
making drastic changes in policy al- 
most overnight. Due to the fact that 
most cities operate under laws which 
pretty definitely tie them up to a rigid 
financial program for a twelve-months’ 
period, this has proved, most serious. 
I can give many examples, but a few 
will illustrate the point. In the fall of 
1936, W.P.A. ordered important reduc- 
tions in the quotas of relief persons to 
be employed. Naturally, the people 
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dismissed gravitated to the local direct 
relief rolls; but many cities had already 
budgeted a fixed amount for relief pur- 
poses, and the additional load thrust 
upon them had not been provided for, 
since W.P.A. had given no advance 
notice of quota reductions. Similarly, 
the W.P.A. reduced, without warning, 
the amount of Federal funds that 
would be available for the cost of mate- 
rials on W.P.A. projects. This is not 
intended as any criticism of the 
W.P.A., since this organization found 
itself with only such funds as Congress 
had made available. But it indicates 
that the absence of definite and 
planned Federal programs covering at 
least a year has led to many serious 
and critical situations. 

Of course, under the stress of great 
emergency it has not been possible for 
the Federal Government to give at- 
tention to many of the problems 
enumerated above. In the field of 
Federal emergency activities touching 
the cities (relief and public works par- 
ticularly) , it must be remembered that 
the Government was in a war against 
depression, and the only course that 
could be followed was one of quick 
action. Federal-city administrative 
problems, while important, were sec- 
ondary. I have hopes that as the 
stress of the emergency lessens, con- 
siderable thought may be given by the 
Federal Government to improving the 
administrative relations between the 
cities and Washington. 


CONFERENCES DESIRABLE 


In this connection, the Government 
could accomplish a great deal simply 
through calling national conferences 
from time to time on the important 
subjects falling in the Federal-city 
field. Through conferences between 
the officials of cities and the Govern- 
ment, many of the problems could be 
satisfactorily worked out. In my 
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judgment, the finest job in Federal ad- 
ministration during the past four years 
was the C.W.A. program, directed by 
Mr. Harry L. Hopkins (1933-34) . 
When four million people are put to 
work in thirty days, which was done, 
it is worth while to ascertain just what 
made the program function. I believe 
that all who were connected with 
C.W.A. will agree that the real reason 
why this great job was accomplished 
was that, prior to initiating the pro- 
gram, Mr. Hopkins called in over a 
thousand state, city, and county offi- 
cials, took them into his confidence 
and explained the plan, and made 
them feel that they were to be largely 
responsible for the success or failure of 
the program. By building up a fine 
spirit of coöperation, the C.W.A. got 
off to a flying start. The conference 
did not cost the Government a penny, 
so far as I know. I am sure that if 
other Federal agencies had employed 
this technique, many Federal pro- 
grams would not have bogged down. 

The first suggestion for more official 
conferences was offered in 1919 at a 
meeting of governors and mayors 
called by President Woodrow Wilson 
and Secretary of Labor W. B. Wilson 
to consider the problems of reconstruc- 
tion confronting the country after the 
Armistice of the World War. This 
meeting approved a proposal for one 
conference between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the states and cities to be 
held annually, in the White House. 
However, nothing was done by the 
Federal Government to carry out the 
scheme.?° 


New Conpitions REQUIRE 
Feperaf.-Ciry Contacts 


There are some, I believe, who feel 
that many of the intimate contacts 
See “Proceedings of the Conference with 
the President of the United States and the Sec- 
retary of Labor with the Governors of the States 
and Mayors of Cities, March 3, 4, and 5, 1919.” 
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developed during the past few years 
between the national and municipal 
authorities will disappear when the 
“emergency” activities of the Federal 
Government are curtailed or aban- 
doned. My own judgment is that just 
the opposite will occur. W.P.A. and 
P.W.A. and H.O.L.C. and other Fed- 
eral programs involving the cities may 
not be with us five years hence. But 
other problems will arise and take 
their place. The municipal airport 
situation is gradually coming to a 
head, and undoubtedly a permanent 
national airport policy will be adopted 
which will bring Washington and the 
cities very close together. Many of 
the present Federal activities which 
have been initiated during the past few 
years and in which the cities have an 
interest likewise represent permanent 
Federal responsibilities. Social secu- 
rity, housing, the employment service, 
and the newer public health programs 
are typical. I have just analyzed the 
bills enacted at the session of Congress 
which adjourned last June. Meas- 
ures such as the Venereal Disease Con- 
trol Act, the Stream Pollution Act, and 
the Natural Gas Control Act set up 
contacts between Washington and the 
cities that will endure as long as mu- 
nicipal and Federal government en- 
dure, or as long as the particular prob- 
lem exists. 

While on some of these matters the 
state government functions as an in- 
termediate agency between the Na- 
tional Government and the local gov- 
ernments, nevertheless the cities find 
themselves dealing, sometimes indi- 
vidually and sometimes in coöperation 
with the state, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The fact that the statutes 
provide for working through and with 
the states does not seem to prevent, in 
actual practice, very close relations be- 
tween Washington and the cities. On 
other points the intermediate agency 
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has been completely side-stepped. 
The United States Housing Authority 
deals directly with municipal housing 
authorities-——and this is a long-term 
program. Likewise, the newly cre- 
ated Civil Aeronautics Authority will 
deal directly with the cities. These 
examples could, if space permitted, be 
expanded into quite a substantial list. 


EXPANSION OF FEDERAL SERVICES 


Further, completely aside from all 
these activities, I believe we shall find 
the old-line Federal departments and 
agencies consistently adding to the 
many services now being rendered to 
cities. The history of the last twenty 
years has pointed to this trend, and it 
should be realized that undoubtedly 
efforts will be made to have the Fed- 
eral Government do those additional 
things, in this sphere, which would be 
helpful to good municipal administra- 
tion. Witness this resolution adopted 
at the last annual conference of the 
United States Conference of Mayors: 

Wauereas, The Federal Government 
holds a number of so-called term contracts 
with vendors covering a number of ma- 
terials, supplies and equipment commonly 
purchased by both the Federal Government 
and the cities, and 

Waereas, It would be in the interest of 
the taxpayers if the cities in a number of 
eases could purchase materials, supplies 
and equipment under the Federal con- 
tracts, 

Tuererore Be Ir Resouven, That this 
Annual Conference of the United States 
Conference of Mayors request of Congress 
legislation which would authorize public 
bodies to purchase under contracts entered 
into by the Federal Government, thus giv- 
ing to public agencies the same price levels 
for public purchases as are obtained by the 
Federal Government ™¥ e 


Similar views are held by many with 
reference to expansion of the job of the 
United States Civil Service Commis- 


u Nov. 17, 1987. 
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sion to provide certain personnel aids 
to cities; also, regarding the United 
States Bureau of Standards, which is 
in a position to render very valuable 
services to city governments. 

Finally, our economy is such that 
the welfare of practically every city, 
and especially our highly industrial- 
ized centers, is influenced and affected 
by national rather than local or even 
regional factors. And most of the 
problems which come to the forefront 
can be dealt with only by the central 
government, Thatis why we find city 
officials, strictly in their capacity as 
city officials, deeply concerned with 
such matters as Federal legislation on 
minimum wages and hours and legis- 
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lation covering labor-industry rela- 
tions, reciprocal trade treaties, mari- 
time problems, the fixing of minimum 
bituminous coal prices, and certain na- 
tional defense measures. Economics 
is no more a respecter of political 
boundaries than are bacteria; and 
while the usual approach In our studies 
of municipalities has been from the 
viewpoint of cities as “municipal cor- 
porations,” I believe the future ap- 
proach will be more and more based on 
cities as economic entities. From this 
angle there is no escape from the fact, 
regardless of our constitutional setup, 
that the cities and our National Gov- 
ernment will continue to be drawn 
closer and closer together. 
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Political Parties and City Government 


By Lanse W. Lancaster 


T WAS the witty and urbane Mar- 

quess of Halifax who wrote that 
the “best party is but a kind of con- 
spiracy against the rest of the nation.” 
A century later we find Washington 
warning’his people “in the most solemn 
manner against the baneful effects of 
the spirit of party generally,” and 
Madison charging faction with the 
chief if not the whole responsibility 
“for many of our heaviest misfor- 
tunes.” Yet by the time Madison 
died, John Cam Hobhouse had coined 
the phrase “His Majesty’s Opposi- 
tion,” which Lowell regarded as the 
“greatest contribution of the nine- 
teenth century to the art of govern- 
ment.” And less than a year ago the 
leader of His Majesty’s Opposition 
was so far formally recognized as a 
responsible public official as to be 


provided with an annual salary of 


£2,000.4 
_ In little more than a century, par- 
ties, even opposition parties, have 
come to be regarded not only as re- 
spectable but even as necessary and 
valuable parts of the machinery of 
government. The history of modern 
politics is from many points of view 
summed up in this change of attitude. 
But the value of parties is not uni- 
versally accepted even in modern 
times. It is unnecessary to repeat 
here the adverse Judgments voiced by 
a host of students and public men, 
many of them as cynical as that of 
Halifax or as alarmist as those of 
Washington and Madison. But the 
condemnation of parties has been 


1 See Harlow J. Heneman, “Ministers of the 
Crown and the British Constitution,” American 
Political Science Review, XXXI (Oct. 1987), 
929-37. ‘ 


more severe with reference to their 
activities in local affairs than in any 
other connection, and no small part of 
the energy of reformers has been de- 
voted to taking local government “out 
of politics.” ° 


INDICTMENT OF PARTIES IN 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


What reformers of this sort are at- 
tempting to do is to rid municipal 
politics of what they call the blight 
of the national parties. These are 
looked upon as little better than nui- 
sances. Their insistence upon attach- 
ing their labels to candidates for the 
office of assessor or councilman or 
county clerk serves only to confuse the 
voter and to compel the choice of local 
officials for reasons unconnected with 
either their competence or the duties 
of the offices which they seek. 

Moreover, it is argued, the persist- 
ence of the influence of the national 
parties in local politics necessarily 
leads to the perpetuation of the spoils 
system. The local community, in- 
stead of becoming the base of opera- 
tions for an association conforming to 
Burke’s idealistic definition of a party, 
is in reality only a base of supplies for 
ever hungry and unprincipled bush- 
whackers. Thus, Merriam asserts 
that “in the modern city in America 
there is little of the national party left 
in local affairs except a tradition and 
an appetite.” ? 

There is, say the reformers, no 
Democratic or Republican way of pav- 
ing streets or putting out fires, and 
there is no reason why a man’s views 
on isolationism in foreign affairs or the 
desirability of a big navy should enter 

2 Chicago, p. 99. 
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into the public judgment as to his fit- 
ness for local public office. 

The reformers of local government 
do not rest their case upon such the- 
oretical considerations. The record 
of partisan management of municipal 
affairs is indeed a dreary one, which 
goes far to justify the belief that what 
are called parties are in fact little bet- 
ter than gangs of highwaymen busy 
lining their pockets and collecting 
tribute for their overlords, while dis- 
coursing to the local electorate about 
the necessity for party responsibility 
and other claptrap. The departures 
from the unvaried record of spoliation 
are more apparent than real. A Re- 
publican machine is demolished by a 
reform movement under Democratic 
auspices, or vice versa, with no more 
striking final result than to install a 
new and, if possible, even hungrier 
host of pirates. 

With much of this indictment, one 
is forced to agree. Our cities have 
paid a high price, in cold cash, in effi- 
ciency, and in terms of ethical values, 
for the services rendered by the na- 
tional parties in organizing the voters. 
Reformers are agreed as to the need 
for some of these services, but have at- 
tempted to find ways by which the 
values of organization might be pre- 
served while divorcing city govern- 
ment from dependence upon the na- 
tional parties. 


SUGGESTED ALTERNATIVES 


It has been suggested that local par- 
ties might be organized with programs 
devoted solely to local matters. The 
trouble with this is that it requires 
from the voter a degree of activity in 
politics which we are not likely to 
secure. As things now stand, he re- 
quires constant urging to do his duty 
as a citizen. Surely no one can any 
longer take seriously the orator’s word 
picture of the sovereign voter, secure 
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at his own fireside in the bosom of his 
family the night before election, sol- 
emnly pondering the issues of the cam- 
paign. Whatever may have been the 
case two generations ago, the voter 
today is more likely to be found at the 
neighborhood “movie” or at his or her 
club. Local parties would simply de- 
mand additional zeal and interest 
where there is not now enough of 
elther. 

Moreover, it does not seem reason- 
able to suppose that a new class of 
politicians, interested solely in local 
issues, would be able to compete suc- 
cessfully with the national party work- 
ers already in the field. And this is 
entirely apart from the fact that the 
politicians of the national parties 
would be drawn into loca! politics both 
by their love of a fight and by the 
necessity for keeping their own fences 
in repair. 

In the second place, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that there is more 
than a casual connection between the 
national parties and the local organiza- 
tions. It will not do to say as arbi- 
trarily as do reformers that the two 
have nothing to do with each other 
and that the present connection is a 
wholly vicious one. 

The unit of the national party or- 
ganization in this country is the local 
precinct. It is the men and women 
that can deliver the party vote in the 
precincts who determine in the end 
who shall be governor, senator, and 
even President—and also mayor and 
alderman. State and national con- 
ventions are for the most part simply 
aggregations of men and women who 
have been successful in persuading 
their neighbđrs to support their views 
and their candidates. No other basis 
than the geographical one has yet been 
found for organizing such a personal 
affair as politics. It is no accident 
that “Jim” Farley knows thousands of 
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party members by their first names 
from Florida to Montana. He ac- 
quired this knack in the caucuses and 
. the primaries of Rockland County, 
New York. 

This tangled set of personal relation- 
ships long antedates the more pom- 
pous, better publicized arrangements 
for the choice of President. Long be- 
fore a President was ever thought of, 
the burghers of Boston were meeting 
in Tom Dawes’ garret and choosing 
selectmen, assessors, collectors, fire- 


wards, and representatives “before . 


they are chosen in the town.” 3 These 
relationships constitute the heart of 
the political process on every level of 
government, and it seems futile to ex- 
pect a new set to be developed around 
strictly local issues. 

The suggestion has also been made 
that the state parties include in their 
platforms pronouncements with re- 
gard to local affairs. To this, two 
things may be said. In the first place, 
if the intrusion of national parties as 
such is an evil, interference by state 
parties would be only slightly less so, 
if indeed it is possible to draw any 
distinction between state and national 
parties. Second, there are not likely 
to be enough differences between the 
two historic parties concerning local 
issues for this suggestion to have great 
value. 


Tue Nonpartisan BALLOT 


In practice, the device most widely 
used in the attempt to weaken the 
influence of the national parties has 
been the nonpartisan ballot, and its 
corollary, nomination by petition. A 
survey conducted in 1933 showed that 
of the 310 cities in the contry of more 
than 30,000 population, 179 conducted 
their elections on a nonpartisan basis.4 

No figures are available for the 


3 John Adams, Works, X: 110. 
“Municipal Year Book, 1934, pp. 101-6. 
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smaller cities in which the nonpartisan . 
ballot is used, but the number of these 
must be very large. The majority of 
these communities are west of the 
Mississippi River. Most of the cities 
in this section are relatively small and 
of homogeneous population, so that 
citizens are usually well acquainted 
with candidates and do not need the 
“assistance” of the parties. In vast 
stretches of the middle-western and 
mountain states, party membership 
sits very lightly on the voter. For 
more than a generation he has chosen 
local, school, and judicial officers on 
ballots without party designation, un- 
til today the party membership of 
candidates is seldom if ever a matter 
for inquiry. 

Though it is of course true that even 
with formal nonpartisanship the old 
parties may continue to fight it out 
backstage, most observers agree that 
the effect of the nonpartisan ballot 
has been wholesome. Local elections 
usually turn on local issues and on the 
qualifications of candidates, and the 
latter are normally men of some mark 
in their communities, with a record of 
at least moderate success in their busi- 
nesses, and with private lives beyond 
reasonable criticism. 

It is, however, very hard to appraise 
the effect of the nonpartisan system, 
because it is normally only one of the 
factors which have to be considered 
in estimating the effectiveness of the 
governments which use it. The non- 
partisan ballot was frequently intro- 
duced along with such reforms as the 
commission and city-manager plans, 
the short ballot, and various adminis- 
trative changes. In other words, non- 
partisanship was but one of a number 
of structural changes in local govern- 
ment produced by the “civie renais- 
sance? which occurred early in the 
century. City government beyond 
question has improved during the in- 
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, tervening years, but it is extremely 
difficult to know to which of these 
various reforms such improvement is 
to be attributed. In any event, the 
relationship between a single device 
and better city government is a com- 
plex one, and there is no way of demon- 
strating that it is one of cause and 
effect. 

There are good reasons for thinking 
that, except possibly in the smaller 
communities, the system of nonparti- 
san nominations and elections will 


contribute to effective local govern- . 


ment not so. much because it will 
weaken the hold of the national par- 
ties but rather because it will compel 
them to observe somewhat better 
standards in the choice of candidates. 


PARTISANSHIP UNAVOIDABLE 


There have always been acute ob- 
servers who doubted the possibility of 
keeping the national parties out of 
local politics. More than twenty 
years ago, Charles A. Beard wrote that 


nonpartisanship has not worked, does not 
work, and will not work in any major city 
in the United States. . . . Not a single one 
of our really serious municipal questions— 
poverty, high cost of living, overcrowding, 
unemployment, low standards of life, phys- 
ical degeneracy—-can be solved, can be 


even approached without the coöperation. 


of the state and national governments, and 
the solution of these problems calls for 
state and national parties. 


This is far truer today than it was 
in 1917. In fact, a good part of 
Beard’s prophecy has been realized, 
and everyone knows that a compli- 
cated set of financial relationships al- 
ready exists between the state and 
national—even between the local and 
national—govVernments, as a necessary 
incident to the use of local units as 


€C. A. Beard, “Political Parties in City Gov- 
ernment,” National Municipal Review, 6 
(March 1917), 201. 
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administrative agencies in carrying 
out the policies formulated at Wash- 
ington. No one can seriously believe 
that these policies will be abandoned 
or vitally modified, even if the party 
now in power should be defeated. 

In this connection, though its sig- 
nificance may be in some measure 
temporary, the report of the Works 
Progress Administration for the period 
ending in October 1936 makes illumi- 
nating reading. This report contains 
maps showing by appropriate shading 
the counties of the United States in 
which the W.P.A. has undertaken 
projects—public buildings, sewers and 
other sanitary structures, street pav- 
ing, parks, and so on. Realistically 
considered, these are political as well 
as social and economic maps, and one 
does not need to be a cynic to believe 
that the shading was determined at 
least m part by partisan considera- 
tions. Is it merely fanciful to think 
that perhaps would-be local bene- 
ficiaries of such projects might think 
it convenient to have friends at court? 
Such organizations as the United 
States Conference of Mayors have not 
hesitated to request that more and 
more Federal funds be made available 
for such projects. 

It would be unfair, of course, not to 
acknowledge that local officials have 
in recent years been harried beyond 
all past experience by the lack of local 
resources, and it would therefore be 
ungracious to criticize them for seek- 
ing relief from the pressure of the un- 
employed voters at home wherever it 
might be found; but the fact remains 
that there lurks in the Federal grant 
the possibility not merely of that kind 
of centralization which is talked about 
in the classroom, but the likelihood 
of a closer tie-up than ever between 
local and national party organizations. 
Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 

In short, if the National Govern- 
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ment is to determine the pattern of the 
national economy, local interests will 
have to make the best terms they can 
with the political directors of the na- 
tional policy, and these directors will 
be the party politicians whom local 
reformers have sought to drive from 
the local bailiwick. If the politics of 
the future are to be urbane politics, to 
use the phrase of Professor Holcombe, 
it is hard to see how the larger cities, 
at least, can escape the domination of 
substantially the same type of politi- 
cal party that has plagued them in the 
past. 


Locat-NATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


An apparent fallacy entertained by 
the believers in nonpartisanship con- 
sists in their belief that there is a sharp 
distinction between local and national 
affairs. It has always been easy in the 
past to ask the rhetorical question, 
What has the tariff to do with local 
affairs, when “local affairs” was so de- 
fined as to include the building of a 
new city hall or the acceptance of 
municipal ownership. But today the 
rhetorical question is without the same 
implications, and there are circum- 
stances under which public buildings 
and municipal ownership are more 
than local problems. The important 
issues in the national politics of the 
future are certain to revolve about the 
social services, and there are few com- 
munities that can hope to escape the 
influence of discussions about these 
questions. Scarcely a local merchant 
will be indifferent to any social secu- 
rity program which may be adopted; 
hardly any city council can ignore the 
impact of Federal public works pro- 
grams. ° 

There are those who argue that Fed- 
eral participation in local work relief 
and public works programs does not 
necessarily mean centralized control 
over local policy, but it is hard to see 
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how some of this can be avoided until 
we devise a kind of tax system such as 
experts dream about. If current 
tendencies persist, such a good old- 
fashioned issue as whether Main Street 
shall be improved with oil mat or 
gravel or concrete will be decided not 
solely by the local council or the 
town’s voters, but by an obscure and 
complicated process in which the dis- 
trict administrator or somedescendant 
of the W.P.A., or the divisional repre- 
sentative of the Federal Bureau of 
Public Roads, will have an important 
part. 

When the tax paid by a cigarette 
smoker in Massachusetts passes 
through the Federal treasury and 
comes out as a strip of concrete high- 
way in Montana or a baby clinic in 
Alabama, it is hard to see how local 
politicians in either Montana or Ala- 
bama can fail to be interested in na- 
tional politics—witness the uproar 
from local politicians at President 
Roosevelt’s suggestion that the Fed- 
eral road appropriation be cut, and the 
efforts of city politicians to get gaso- 
line tax money for city streets.® 


PARTISANSHIP Not [NHERENTLY 
Evin 


That the believers in nonpartisan- 
ship in local affairs may have attrib- 
uted to partisanship evils which are in 
reality due to other factors, is sug- 
gested not only by the reflection upon 
other aspects of the typical local situa- 
tion, but also by actual experience. 
Many students take the view that the 
use of the nonpartisan ballot is but 


° “The stock argument for nonpartisanship in 
cities has been predicated upon the assumption 
that few of the enterprises of the National Gov- 
ernment had any effect upon local government. 
The present range of Federal undertakings sug- 
gests the need of a reappraisal of the theory of 
nonpartisanship in municipalities.” Arthur W. 
Bromage, State Government and Administra- 
tion, p. 157. 
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one, and perhaps not the most impor- 
tant, mfluence making for efficient 
local administration. Much, for ex- 
ample, can be claimed for such reforms 
as proportional representation, the 
city-manager plan, the merit system, 
centralized purchasing, better meth- 
ods of letting municipal contracts, and 
more adequate reporting and publicity 
of city affairs. 

It is possibly true that many of the 
good results of such improvements 
would be lost if the party ballot were 
retained, but they are not wholly in- 
consistent with partisanship. Indeed, 
there may be certain advantages from 
the point of view of citizen interest 
where the party ballot is kept, even 
though the slogans used may be to a 
considerable extent irrelevant. It 
would be interesting to know, for ex- 
ample, how the size of the vote in the 
nonpartisan cities compares with that 
in those which have kept the old party 
designations. 

The experience of English cities 
throws some light on the extent to 
which nonpartisanship may affect the 
character of municipal administration. 
In the English borough, elections for 
the council have always been non- 
partisan in form, and for many years 
were so in fact. Within recent years, 
however, they have been conducted 
along party lines. The rise of the 
Labor party to a position of decisive 
importance in scores of boroughs and 
to the position of His Majesty’s Oppo- 
sition in Parliament has violently dis- 
turbed the traditional Tory-Liberal 
partnership in local as well as national 
affairs. In spite of this fact, and in 
spite of the growing prominence of na- 
tional policies in municipal contests,’ 


™Since the passage of the Local Government 
Act of 1929, subventions from the national ex- 
chequer amount to about £140,000,000 per year. 
These grants necessarily affect sorne of the most 
vital local services. 
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local administration seems in general 
still to deserve its traditional reputa- 
tion for efficiency and honesty. 

The reasons assigned for this are . 
well known. The task of the English 
voter consists of casting a vote an- 
nually for a member of the council. 
The council possesses and exercises all 
the power granted to the borough. 
By custom, it works through commit- 
tees whose membership is stable 
enough to permit members to gain 
some expertness with regard to the 
matters for which they are responsible. 
The committees in turn work in close 
conjunction with the permanent offi- 
cials in the various operating depart- 
ments. Finally, the latter have never 
been subjected to partisan control or 
pressure to anywhere near the ex- 
tent that is common in the United 
States. 

The fact that a high degree of effi- 
ciency has been attained in the Eng- 
lish city in spite of the activity of the 
national parties suggests that even 
parties may be prevented from per- 
verting government. The English ex- 
perience gives us some reason to þe- 
lieve, perhaps, that if we can simplify 
the structure of our own government 
and enforce permanence and com- 
petence in the local service, we may 
accept with something like equanimity 
the tie-up of local and national party 
organizations. 

There is no reason to believe that 
local communities will abandon the 
form of nonpartisanship, but there are 
good reasons for believing that in most 
cities of any considerable size the real 
issues of the future will be those cer- 
tain to be capitalized by the historic 
national parties. Not only is such a 
development in line with persistent 
trends in our politics, but it is not nec- 
essarily to be deplored. As has been 
suggested, the national parties have 
not been the only villains in the story 
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of municipal mismanagement, and 
there is no reason to believe that they 
cannot continue to perform valuable 
services even if the amount of local 
spoils should be considerably reduced. 

Probably the chief contribution of 
nonpartisanship will be that suggested 
by T. H. Reed, who concludes that it 
“has made independent voting easier 
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and has probably inclined the parties 
to nominate somewhat better candi- 
dates and to put local issues to the 
front in city elections.” 8 Under pres- 
ent conditions, this is perhaps as much 
as one can reasonably expect of any 
such device. 

8 Municipal Government in the United States 
(1934), p. 237. 
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Changing Bases of American Municipal Government 


By ALBERT LEPAWSKY 


HE prospects for a more scientific 
municipal government and a more 
-effective city administration would 
brighten if we could modify urban peo- 
ple and their habits as readily as we 
can the previously discussed tech- 
niques of municipal government. For 
administrative science and technique 
can doubtless play a more immediate 
rôle in municipal health, schools, wel- 
fare, housing, public works, transport, 
recreation, finance, personnel, and 
planning than it can in reshaping our 
ways of livelihood, population shifts, 
ethnic strains, national backgrounds, 
group affiliations, and neighborhood or 
regional attachments. These factors 
may be ultimately affected by—but 
they more immediately tend to de- 
termine—the orbit within which im- 
proved techniques and higher stand- 
ards of government can develop and 
can be applied. Indeed, upon such 
social bases and upon related consid- 
erations of custom, culture, and civic 
creed does our municipal life depend 
for some accepted standard or some 
test of Judgment as to whether a given 
administrative technique is an im- 
provement, or whether a certain stand- 
ard of government is higher, or 
whether a scientific municipal measure 
is really scientific. 


Our Urgan CITIZENS 


From this viewpoint the first basic 
question is what kind of people now 
make up our cities, and what will be 
the urban demography of the future.? 

The primary fact is the distinct shift 


t This section has borrowed heavily from the 
National Resources Committee’s recent report 
on Our Cities, in the preparation of which the 
author has participated. 


we have undergone from a rural to an 
urban people. From a mere half- 
dozen in 1790, the number of our cities 
or urban places (over 2,500 inhabi- 
tants) had risen to 3,165 in 1930. 
Only 3 per cent of our population lived 
in cities in 1790, but by 1930 the per- 
centage had risen to 56. Should it be 
said that cities as small as 2,500 inhabi- 
tants are not really urban, the answer 
is that if we classify our citizens ac- 
cording to their residence in or imme- 
diately around the largest urban cen- 
ters of 100,000 and over, we find almost 
half of them (54,753,000 or 45 per 
cent of the total) resident in the 96 
largest urban aggregates of over 100,- 
000 inhabitants, which are known as 
our metropolitan districts. This con- 
centration, whether in the future it 
continues or not, is by virtue of its 
vast proportions not merely an urban 
phenomenon: it is a national fact and 
basic to our entire national economy. 

Despite these high urban population 
figures, the rural forces of our nation 
still have their foothold in our cities, 
since the cities now do—and no doubt 
will continue to—recruit their popula- 
tion from the country. This is so be- 
cause the city family is growing smaller 
and the city does not maintain a suffi- 
cient birth rate to reproduce itself. 
The reproduction index for cities over 
100,000 is only 0.76; for cities of 25,- 
000—100,000 it is 0.88; for cities 10,000— 
25,000 it is 0.97; for the smallest cities 
of 2,500—10,000 it is 1.04; while for rural 
communities it is 1.54. 

The National Resources Commit- 
tee’s recent report on Our Cities, in 
considering these figures, pointed out 
that the conditions of rural life today 
have become the preconditions of 
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urban living tomorrow, and that low 
rural standards are of concern not 
merely to the country districts but to 
the cities as well and to the nation as a 
whole. Weare now beginning to sense 
the rural problems from the standpoint 
of the whole nation and the urban 
areas as well as from the rural stand- 
point, and we are being warned that 
unless steps are taken to avert it, farm 
tenancy and sharecropping, which is 
now the fate of one-half our rural peo- 
ple, will set up a dependent economic 
class which will drag down the agricul- 
tural regions, force migration to the 
cities, and ultimately oppress our 
urban areas and the country as a 
whole. These national population 
shifts will determine the type of public 
services our cities will need to em- 
phasize in the future, the care with 
which such services can be admin- 
istered, and also the extent to which 
the country as a whole will have to 
participate in providing resources for 
substandard local government. 

If our cities are biologically not only 
urban but also rural, thus reflecting a 
true cross section of the nation, they 
are also international in their make-up 
and constitute the most cosmopolitan 
mosaic of mankind to be found the 
world over. The foreign-born and 
their first-generation children in the 
United States (a great number of 
whom are of rural origin since they 
come from the country districts and 
small towns of Europe) constitute 
nearly two-thirds of all the inhabitants 
of cities of one million and over. It is 
true that the preponderance of foreign- 
born is not so high in the smaller cities, 
nor is it as great today, when 54.6 per 
cent of our native white population is 
urban, as it was in 1870, when only 
23.1 per cent of our native white pop- 
ulation was urban. But that is be- 
cause the assimilative process has been 
constantly going on, and the job of 
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melting together has already rounded 
out many of the different national 
strains which make up our nation, and, 
above all, our cities. 

This is not to say that the ethnic 
heterogeneity of American cities, 
which has been particularly intensified 
by the rapid migration of Negroes to 
the cities, is doomed to disappear. 
That is something only the boldest 
anthropologists have dared to predict. 
We still have large blocs of racial, re- 
ligious, and even linguistic groups 
which will not be biologically assimi- 
lated, but which nevertheless will live 
in cities side by side, absorbing each 
other’s contributions to the business, 
the politics, the culture, the language, 
and the music of America, just as truly 
as did their forerunners who are now 
the first and second and third genera- 
tions of American-born. 


ETHNIC GROUPS AND MUNICIPAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Just what effect will this heteroge- 
neity have on our municipal politics 
and administration? We have only 
to spend a few hours at City Hall ob- 
serving the municipal employees who 
pass through the corridors, or read the 
list of names on a departmental pay 
roll, to appreciate the contribution be- 
ing made to the public service by the 
various groups that make up the urban 
population? 

The principal condition under which 
our municipal public service might lose 
its group cosmopolitanism is the pos- 
sible shrinkage of opportunities for 
making a living in the United States 
to that sad state where large numbers 
of our citizens will be forced to grasp 
at some doctrine of group or racial 
superiority in preference to our pre- 


2? Some of the material in this section is bor- 
rowed from Chapter VI of the author’s Devel- 
opment of Urban Government, published by the 
National Resources Committee. 
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-vailing theory of participation in city 
government, But even though this 
Should come to pass, foreign doctrines 
of this sort would have their hardest 
sledding in our cities; for, as our earlier 
Know-Nothing movement has shown, 
the result of such a conflict in America 
is not a victory for one allegedly supe- 
rior group, but intensive political 
struggle and street violence followed 
by no solution other than that balance 
between groups and that living to- 
gether which has been the historic 
destiny of our nation. 

It has been pointed out, on the other 
hand, that the immigrant national and 
racial groups of our cities have con- 
tributed largely to municipal corrup- 
tion in the United States. Today, 
municipal corruption is more a ques- 
tion of history than we readily admit, 
for even Lord Bryce, who since 1888 
has been the oft-quoted authority for 
the assumption that our cities are “the 
one conspicuous failure of the United 
States,” reévaluated the situation in 
1921 when he spoke of the victories of 
good government in American cities. 
Those who see graft waves, which, by 
the way, are frequently concocted like 
crime waves, somehow pass over the 
less sensational improvements in the 
machinery and habits of municipal 
government. 

Admitting, however, that some of 
the affairs at City Hall are still in- 
fluenced by special group considera- 
tions, what is the actual part played 
by the political and administrative 
favors passed out to national and 
ethnic groups? These favors, when 
examined sociologically, act as cush- 
ions to the numerous difficulties in- 
volved in the adjustment to American 
life, and while they should not be con- 
doned or justified on that basis, these 
forces of politics have had an assimila- 
tive as well as a political part in de- 
veloping urban America. In New 
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York City, Goldfogle marches in the 
St. Patrick’s Day parade while Mc- 
Cooey goes to the Purim Ball; and m 
Chicago, Barney Hodes runs the 
Christmas Benefit Fund while Al 
Horan distributes the matzoth on 
Pesach. 

As far as the question of municipal 
corruption or honesty 1s concerned, it 
would be hard to show that our newer 
groups are any worse than our older. 
Boss Tweed and Richard Croker were 
Americans, tracing their ancestry back 
to good old Scotch and English sources. 
Nor can any of our ethnic groups, as 
entire groups, be stamped as honest or 
branded as corrupt. Tammany’s 
dapper Jimmie Walker and Milwau- 
kee’s Socialist Dan Hoan are both 
Irish, and both Boss Abe -Ruef of San 
Francisco and charter leader Murray 
Seasongood of Cincinnati are Jewish. 
History will probably show that we 
have yet to find among our leaders of 
older American strain as effective a 
political exponent of good municipal 
administration as the Little Italian- 
American who now governs New York 
City. 

To put this basic aspect of our 
municipal life in its proper light, we 
may look back and say that there was 
in the past in our cities an influx of 
vast numbers of immigrants with 
varied cultures, that they were diffi- 
cult to weld into a positive unified pro- 
gram, and, sharing a desire to improve 
their status in common with other 
Americans, they were easily organized 
and utilized by political machines and 
bosses. Now, many of our group 
leaders are learning that what is left 
of the spoils system sometimes com- 
plicates the? problem of passing out 
patronage, that it aggravates rather 
than allays racial difficulties, and that 
a more complete adherence to the rules 
of selection and impartial administra- 
tion would put a stop to the insatiable 
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demands of their brethren for jobs and 
favors. 

In the future we shall have to con- 
tend with the further facts that our 
Immigrants are fewer and their descen- 
dants are undergoing assimilation, and 
the question of corruption or honesty 
is as much in the hands of our more 
purely American cousins from the 
rural districts who are coming to live 
in our cities. Will the answer then 
depend on the question of who is for- 
eign and who is not, who is American 
for four generations and who for two, 
or will it depend upon other classifica- 
tions and stratifications of our national 
and urban culture—the economic, for 
example? 


Ursan Porcar Economy 


Neglect of our municipal institu- 
tions has admittedly gone on, but the 
major forces behind such neglect are 
fundamentally those that have helped 
to shape our entire national economy.’ 
These forces are: 

1. The absorption by commerce and 
industry of some of the best efforts and 
talents of the nation, and the accom- 
panying philosophy of laissez faire in 
governmental matters which charac- 
terizes our business economy; 

2. The existence of the frontier 
throughout the nineteenth century and 
the continual migration to free land 
and newer cities, resulting in the dis- 
integration of ruling municipal families 
and the transiency of local leadership 
and citizenship; 

3. The absence of strong local patri- 
otisms arising from the facts that the 
various parts and participants of the 
urban economy are specialized and 
anonymous, the urban way of life is 
socially disconnected though economi- 
cally interdependent, and allegiances 


° This section is based largely upon material 
to be found in Chapter VI of the author’s De- 
velopment of Urban Government. 
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are group or class or sectional rather 
than city-wide; 

4. The widespread neglect of cities 
as a major segment of national ex- 
istence, the consequent derision of 
urban politics and administration as a 
career, and the cumulative disregard 
of the city hall as a principal center of 
American life; 

5. The popular interpretation of 
municipal politics as merely another 
means of securing a lucrative foothold 
and of “getting somewhere” in the 
pecuniary sense; 

6. The tendency toward sensational- 
ism in the American press and the lack 
of a mature sense of responsibility in 
urban journalism, resulting in an un- 
due emphasis upon political scandal 
and a frequent neglect of the less 
startling, but certainly just as impor- 
tant, news involving the advances 
made by urban government; 

7, The delays and interruptions in 
municipal reform and reconstruction 
wrought by the World War and post- 
war periods, which interfered m some 
measure with movements such as city 
planning and with the development of 
a trained career service, by consuming 
the national effort and wasting the na- 
tional resources. 

And yet, municipal government has 
sufficiently kept pace with our econ- 
omy not to discourage the concentra- 
tion within our cities of the nation’s 
population and enterprises. In 1929, 
the 155 counties of the United States 
containing the largest cities embraced 
65 per cent of all the industrial estab- 
lishments, 80 per cent of the value 
added to manufactures, 79 per cent of 
all wages paid, and 83 per cent of all 
salaries paid. The city ds truly the 
workshop and the nerve center of our 
delicate productive mechanism. 

Urban municipal government alone 
is, in fact, one of the nation’s major in- 
dustries in both good and bad times. 
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It employs one and one-quarter mil- 
lion persons who constitute one-third 
of all public employees or one-thirtieth 
of all gainfully employed persons in 
the United States. It spends annually 
some four billion dollars, which in 1932 
was one-third of all the governmental 
expenditures of the country and was 
the equivalent of one-twelfth the total 
national income. Except for the re- 
cent period of economic emergency, 
urban governments alone absorb a 
greater proportion of our public ex- 
penditures than does any other level 
of government. Between 1926 and 
1933, one-seventh of the construction 
work of the country, including build- 
ings of all kinds as well as public works 
and roads, upon which we often pin 
our hopes for recovery, was performed 
by city governments, not to speak of 
the vast works of our urban county 
authorities. New York City alone has 
an annual budget of $600,000,000, 
second only to that of the Federal 
Government of the United States. 
The service functions of our munici- 
pal governments make of them the 
principal public utilities of our time, 
and not at so terribly high a price, at 
that. Our cities provide water, guard 
health, protect life, cleanse the com- 
munity, educate our children, furnish 
us recreation, and control our traffic. 
Although the main lines oi our indus- 
try, business, and trade are subject to 
national and state policies, municipal 
government plays no minor réle when 
upon its shoulders are cast the job of 
regulating urban land use and factory 
and business sites through its zoning 
and planning powers; licensing and in- 
specting stores which sell goods, and 
in many cages factories which manu- 
facture them; assessing property and 
collecting taxes; providing streets and 
other municipal services essential to 
business activities of all kinds; provid- 
ing the economically underprivileged 
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with health, education, recreation, re- 
lief, and other social services; and tak- 
ing direct and immediate authority in 
the case of strikes and industrial 
violence. 

Thus, American labor, as well as 
American industry, cannot be left out 
of the picture of the emerging politica] 
economy of our cities. As the regu- 
latory or service and utility aspect of 
American municipalities comes to the 
fore, labor leaders and the rank and 
file of the salaried and wage-earning 
groups may come to grow more con- 
scious of the present and potential rôle 
of the city. This consciousness has 
already led labor to taste the fruits of 
political victory in America’s major 
metropolis, 


HERITAGE or MUNICIPAL AREAS 


The development of our productive 
enterprise has influenced the territorial 
as well as the economic structure of our 
cities. Our population has been drift- 
ing outward from the cities into resi- 
dential suburbs and newer industrial 
satellites, and with this movement has 
gone the territorial dissipation of the 
city’s wealth and leadership, and the 
development of mushroom towns and 
sprawling metropolitan regions for 
which our medley of rural and mano- 
rial authorities was never intended. 

In dealing with this question of 
municipal areas, we enter the field 
where scientific standards ought to 
make as high a contribution to the art 
of municipal administration as in the 
case of the specialized services or staff 
techniques, but where actually politi- 
cal custom plays one of its strongest 
roles; for at the bottom of our system 
of municipal areas is the existence of 
forty-eight independent state govern- 
ments, sharing a measure of historic 


4 This section and the next utilize material in 
Chapter IV of the author’s Development of 
Urban Government. 
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sovereignty which today includes the 
power to set up local authorities now 
accounting for a grand total of 170,000 
in the United States. 

The idea of the semi-sovereign state 
is generally connected with the idea of 
local self-government, and from this 
notion it is but a step to the concep- 
tion of county, village, town, and city 
independence. Little are our gov- 
ernmental areas affected by the fact 
that state sovereignty did not emerge 
victorious in the War Between the 
States, or the fact that the local areas 
ruled over by the state are not self- 
contained units from the standpoint 
of business enterprise or daily living. 
As a matter of fact, states themselves 
have somehow contrived to be the 
most artificial barriers cutting athwart 
our metropolitan districts, for of our 
96 metropolitan districts, 22 of them, 
containing 25,765,290 inhabitants or 
over one-fourth the population of the 
country, now straddle state lines. 

It is in these metropolitan districts 
that the chaos of independent local 
authorities is most pronounced. 
While rural areas contribute a large 
share to this confusion, largely in the 
form of the small one-house school dis- 
tricts, it is notable that the growth of 
incorporated suburbs in the metro- 
pohitan districts has been much more 
rapid than the increase in the number 
of incorporated places in the rest of 
the country. Between 1890 and 1930, 
the number of incorporated places in 
metropolitan districts has increased 
159 per cent, while the increase in the 
remainder of the country has been only 
106 per cent. Occupying only 1.2 per 
cent of the total land areaof the coun- 
try, these metropolitan districts con- 


5 As an exception, one can cite a state like 
Virginia, with a strong states’-rights tradition, 
which has nevertheless developed a relatively 
simplified and codrdinated system of local gov- 
ernment. 
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tain as many as 1,500 of the 15,000 
incorporated places (cities, villages, 
and incorporated towns) of the United 
States. 

Overlapping these cities and suburbs 
are bewildering layers of additional 
governmental areas—counties, town- 
ships, school districts, and special dis- 
tricts of all kinds, including sanitary, 
sewer, library, health, park, forest pre- 
serve, street lighting, utility, water, 
and even independent mosquito- 
abatement districts. By 1935 Cali- 
fornia had provided by legislation for 
47 different types of special districts, 
New York for 39, New Jersey for 17, 
and Illmois for 10. 

But urban and metropolitan life 
overflows this network of boundary 
lines, and the retention of govern- 
mental independence often has odd re- 
sults. Criminals skip across jurisdic- 
tional lines which local police dare not 
cross without special permission. 
Germs and contagious diseases heed no 
governmental boundaries. A major- 
ity of the defendants in‘misdemeanor 
cases coming before the most impor- 
tant suburban courts are not local 
residents but come from the central 
city. In the same manner, urban 
planning of highways, transport, and 
parks must frequently wait upon the 
pleasure of the minor suburbs, with 
their special reasons for blocking 
needed improvements. 

These are only problems on the 
peripheries of our large cities, to be 
sure, but they affect immediately as 
many as 17,000,000 of our people who 
are suburbanites, as well as 37,000,000 
more of our people who live in the cen- 
tral cities and whose general problems 
cannot be segregated from the prob- 
lems of their suburban surroundings. 


METROPOLITAN REORGANIZATION 


Municipal experts dealing with the 
problem of territorial reorganization in 
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the United States freely accept the no- 
tions (1) that the ideal’area for gen- 
eral urban administration should in- 
clude those suburbs and districts in 
which there is a daily interchange of 
the majority of employed people from 
place of residence to place of work, and 
(2) that in such an area the number 
of independent or semi-independent 
local authorities, whether adjacent or 
overlapping, should be reduced to.a 
minimum. There have been some ac- 
complishments along these lines, but 
many missed opportunities as well. 


1. Annexation of surrounding areas, 
the most direct solution for integrat- 
ing urban districts, has been decreas- 
ing with the passage of time. In the 
decade 1851 to 1860 a sample of 35 
cities annexed a total of 246.5 square 
miles, as compared with 67.9 square 
miles annexed in the decade 1921 to 
1930. Since 1930 the record of an- 
nexations has diminished still more.® 
While Detroit and Los Angeles have 
made large additions in recent years, 
New York City has annexed no terri- 
tory for over one-third of a century, 
Philadelphia is only one-tenth of a 
square mile larger than in 1854, San 
Francisco is the same size as in 1856, 
St. Louis is in the same strait-jacket 
as she was in 1876, and Chicago made 
its last extensive enlargement in 1889, 
before the First World’s Fair. As a 
matter of fact, annexation has some- 
times by-passed whole areas within a 
city. Los Angeles has fourteen inde- 
pendent enclave cities within her 
boundaries. Cincinnati has two which 
include some of the region’s major in- 
dustrial plants. Detroit has two, in- 
cluding the largest enclave in the 
United States, Hamtramck, with 56,- 
000 people. From the standpoint of 
the scientific study of administrative 


* Walter H. Blucher, “Is Anrexation Neces- 
sary,” Freehold, Feb. 1, 1938, pp. 81-83. 
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areas, enclaves are perhaps less sensa- 
tional than the unincorporated no- 
man’s-lands like Belvedere in Los 
Angeles County, with 80,000 inhabi- 
tants but with no organized municipal 
government; or like -Chicago’s sub- 
urban North Shore amusement center, 
which ‘is actually called No Man’s 
Land, and which has been the scene of 
some strange governmental tangles.” 


2. Consolidation of local authorities, 
taking the form generally of city- 
county unification, has occurred in 
only few cases, none of them in recent 
years. In addition to the twenty-four 
first-class cities of Virginia which were 
separated from the control of their 
surrounding counties and unified with 
their overlapping county territories, 
city-county “unification” through 
separation of this sort has occurred in 
Baltimore (1851), San Francisco 
(1856) , St. Louis (1875), and Denver 
(1903). Consolidation between the 
city and its entire overlapping county 
area has occurred in Boston (1821), 
Philadelphia (1854), Washington, D. 
C. (1871), New Orleans (1874), 
Brooklyn (1885), and New York City 
(1898). The setting for consolida- 
tion of this type would for the future 
seem to be favored by the fact that 219 
of the 310 cities of 30,000 and over in 
the United States are county seats and 
also the largest cities in their respec- 
tive counties. Yet, in practice, the 
movement to make the county itself 
the principal consolidated area of local 
administration is not so much an urban 
as a rural one. 


3. Special metropolitan authorities, 
though few in the United States, show 
more promise as a means of solving the 
problem of urban areas. Only seven 
metropolitan authorities dealing 

1 Merriam, Parratt, and Lepawsky, Govern- 


ment of the Metropolitan Region of Chicago, 
p. 91. 
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mainly with water, port, or sewage 
matters of this general type were set 
up in the United States before 1900. 
Since 1900 some fourteen more have 
been. created, practically all of them 
since the World War. These have 
touched on newer functions, like parks 
in the New York-New Jersey area or 
metropolitan transit m Boston «or 
metropolitan planning in Cincinnati. 
More important still is the tendency 
to combine two or more functions. 
The earliest special authority in the 
United States, set up in Philadelphia 
in 1790 to govern the prisons of the 


city and its suburbs, later became the 


Board of Port Wardens and then a 
metropolitan police district. In 1919, 
Boston Metropolitan District con- 
solidated the formerly separate sewer, 
water, and park districts, later took 
on planning functions, and is now in 
the process of further reorganization. 
Starting with the customary port and 
harbor matters, New York’s Port Au- 
thority has branched out into the con- 
struction and operation of bridges and 
vehicular tunnels, supervision of rail- 
way belt lines, arbitration of food 
marketing controversies, and research 
on suburban passenger transit and on 
farm relief programs in New Jersey. 
If other schemes are not readily 
adopted, it is not impossible that the 
large special authority will develop 
into one of our most effective units of 
metropolitan government. 


4. Federation of contiguous inde- 
pendent cities is a solution that has 
gained little foothold in the United 
States outside of Greater New York, 
which amalgamated its five borough- 
counties in 1898, and which since then 
has steadily increased the powers of 
the federated city. London also went 
in this direction when the twenty-eight 
metropolitan boroughs were consoli- 
dated under the London County 
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Council in 1888, and Greater Berlin 
even more sô when its ninety-five in- 
dependent units were amalgamated in 
1920 into twenty districts covering an 


area even larger than London or New 
York. 


5. Somewhat more widespread in 
the United States has been the de- 
velopment, either by statute or by ex- 
tra-legal practice, under which cities ° 
have been acquiring property or ex- 
ercising jurisdiction outside their 
boundaries. Nearly half the states 
have, since 1913, granted extraterri- 
torial jurisdiction to cities over certain 
land-use developments. By means 
that are partially legal and frequently 
extra-legal, Chicago’s health depart- 
ment inspectors examine cows and 
dairy farms in five states in the Chi- 
cago milkshed. But again, such 
schemes for governing urban areas are 
narrow in scope and few in number. 


6. One of the most recent develop- 
ments is the growth of intermunicipal 
services elther through simple agree- 
ment or through contract. In Los 
Angeles County, thirty-six cities under 
contract with the county are served by 
a joint health service, and thirty-eight 
cities have contracted with the county 
for the assessment of property for tax- 
ation. Fire-fighting services are ren- 
dered to suburbs in a number of large 
cities, while police radio broadcasts 
have, by force of our newer technology, 
hooked up suburban police systems 
with central cities in over fifty urban 
districts. In the Los Angeles and 
Birmingham regions, even technical 
personnel services are being performed 
on a joint basis. 


7. Extrastate and interstate ar- 
rangements have also been appearing 
here and there, because cities are over- 
flowing state lines, and because neither 
the origins nor the effects of urban 
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life are strictly intracity, intraregion, 
orintrastate. Los Angeles police have 
been stationed across state at the 
California-Nevada border to prevent 
impoverished transients from crossing 
the state line and ultimately becoming 
a public welfare charge against the 
municipality. When in 1936 a racket 
appeared in Manhattan’s profitable 
market for artichokes coming from 
California, the City of New York and 
the State of California agreed to co- 
operate in abating the racket by ex- 
changing shipping and other informa- 
tion. 


8. Perhaps the gap between the city 
in its local and in its national setting 
can be filled only by Federal arrange- 
ments of the more formal type now 
developing through Federal services 
to cities rendered by some seventy 
Federal offices and agencies. It should 
be remembered that the very concept 
of the metropolitan region had its 
earliest official recognition in the de- 
scription of the New York region pre- 
sented in the Census of 1880, in the 
statistics on suburban transportation 
in the Federal Statistics of Cities of 
1890, and in the Financial Statistics of 
Cities of 1899, which gave expression 
to the city not as a city corporate but 
as a bundle of overlapping jurisdic- 
tions. 


FUTURE or ÅMERICAN MUNICIPAL 
Lre 
The potentialities of Federal aid and 
control do not seem strong enough at 
the present time to outweigh the forces 
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making for urban and suburban par- 
ticularism. Local patriotism when 
boiled down into fiscal terms is too fre- 
quently on the side of the present sys- 
tem; for while there are many cities 
and suburbs that stand to gain by 
getting more services from a richer 
source of taxation, those that stand to 
lose by having to contribute more 
money in order to bring up the stand- 
ard of their less fortunate brethren 
may be expected to fight to the bitter 
end against shift in the nation’s in- 
ternal balance of power. Locking 
forces with certain rural groups in our 
state and national legislative bodies 
and ever fearful of the further growth 
of urban colossi, they may indefinitely 
block the statutory and constitutional 
changes essential to metropolitan re- 
construction. 

Here lies the destiny of urban Amer- 
ica. If the American citizen learns to 
regard himself not only as an inhabi- 
tant of his city, his suburb, his village, 
his region, or his state, not merely as a 
member of a cultural group, an eco- 
nomic class, or a social stratum, the 
direction of municipal development 
can be made smooth and scientific. If 
he cannot do so, municipal develop- 
ments will be cast in the shadows, and 
scientific standards and administrative 
techniques will at their best merely be 
the means to keep man from trampling 
down his fellows in the workaday 
urban world. For the advance of 
municipal government must adopt the 
standards of a truly social politic if it is 
to share in the technique of a truly sci- 
entific administration. 


Albert Lepawsky, Ph.D., is executive director of 
„the Federation of Tax Administrators, Chicago. 
He is also research associate of the Social Sctence 
Research Committee at the University of Chicago, 
and ts the author of “Judicial System of Metropoli- 
tan Chicago” (1982), “Development of Urban Gov- 
ernment” (1938), and other books. 


Can Municipal Government Be Made Scientific? 


By Taropore H. SKINNER 


NE of the chief reasons for the 
frequent collapse of “good gov- 
ernment” movements is the difficulty 
of arriving at an acceptable definition 
of “good government.” Too fre- 
quently the term is simply synony- 
mous with cheap government; the 
more governmental expenditures can 
be reduced, the “better” government 
we shall have. Again, it is assumed 
that “honesty” is the test, and that 
once fraud and corruption are sepa- 
rated from municipal affairs, nothing 
further needs to be accomplished. In 
many communities it is felt that effi- 
cient governmental administration is 
achieved by the substitution of “busi- 
ness men” for “politicians.” Yet all 
these standards, while they may serve 
some useful purpose and should not be 
ignored, represent but single facets of 
the problem. Unless they are coupled 
with other, more scientific tests of 
municipal activity, they tend only to 
confuse the picture and leave the aver- 
age citizen in that state of cynical 
hopelessness which is so frequently 
characteristic of the urban electorate. 
Moreover, the residents of the small 
community are as easily confused in 
their appraisal of municipal operations 
as those in the metropolis. In the 
suburban area of New York, for exam- 
ple, there is a small city whose citizens 
take it for granted—are even inclined 
to boast-——that they have good govern- 
ment. All the tests suggested above 
are present. The costs of govern- 
ment, it is felt, are quite low—low in 
relation to what is never considered. 
Honesty seems to be the prevailing 
policy; at least there is no noticeable 
fraud or graft. The mayor and other 
city officials are business men, while 


the “club house loafer” is conspicuous 
by his absence. A little inquiry, how- 
ever, will disclose the fact that the 
schools have lost many of their most 
able teachers because the city is un- 
able to meet the salary standards of 
other communities. The high school, 
otherwise highly rated, is given a lower 
ranking among the schools of the state 
because its magnificent plant is minus 
an auditorium. While other commu- 
nities availed themselves of Federal 
funds with which to refurbish and ex- 
pand their educational facilities, the 
city fathers of Suburbtown resolutely 
set their faces against such extrava- 
gance. After years of agitation a 
garbage incinerator was finally built; 
but, though it was completed a year 
ago by a “business administration,” 
the department of public works is still 
explaining why it won’t work, while 
along one of the main highways of the 
state the garbage dump still provides 
an odoriferous advertisement of sub- 
urban beauty and cleanliness. 

Very evidently, some other tests 
than economy and honesty are re- 
quired if urban America is to obtain 
the services from government to which 
it 1s entitled. 


ESSENTIALS FOR APPRAISAL 


There are two vital factors in the 
appraisal and the resulting control 
of municipal government—factua] 
knowledge of what the administration 
is doing, and accurate standards 
against which the facts may be set off. 
That neither of these essentials is be- 
yond our reach should be clear from a 
perusal of the contents of this volume. 
Both the objectives of urban govern- 
ment and the efficiency of administra- 
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tion designed for their achievement 
are subject to an increasing scrutiny 
by research agencies throughout the 
country. Municipal authorities in 
many cases are realizing the need for 
more accurate knowledge and ap- 
praisal of their activities. Very prob- 
ably because they feel the necessity for 
justifying that type of governmental 
organization, city managers have 
taken the lead both in the presentation 
of more adequate information regard- 
ing municipal affairs and in the search 
for more scientific standards of ad- 
ministration. 

This is not to suggest that the prob- 
lem of efficient municipal govern- 
ment based on scientific standards has 
been solved, but rather to emphasize 
that the problem is not insoluble, given 
an awareness of its existence and the 
desirability of finding a solution. The 
first thing necessary is for the advo- 
cates of municipal efficiency to realize 
that while it is highly important to 
have complete facts and figures relat- 
ing to governmental activity, it is even 
more important to remember that 
they have little meaning and can be of 
little use unless they are related to 
other facts and figures. To learn that 
the government has spent a million 
dollars on street cleaning may be inter- 
esting to the citizen, but he is more 
concerned to know whether this repre- 
sents an increase or a decrease in ex- 
penditure, whether the streets are 
cleaner than a year previous, and 
whether the unit costs of street clean- 
ing can bear comparison with those in 
other cities. It is important to know 
what the per capita cost of government 
or of a particular activity is, but it is 
more important to ascertain if that 
cost is producing the greatest possible 
results. 

Provided that statistics are avail- 
able, it is possible, as has been indi- 
cated by recent studies, to put many 
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governmental. activities on a cost- 
accounting basis, thus providing a 
splendid basis for comparison with 
other years in the same municipality 
or with other cities of the same general 
characteristics. Studies have been 
made in this manner analyzing super- 
intendents of schools, county treas- 
urers and collectors, tax assessors, and 
county and court clerks. Commis- 
sioner Forbes of New York City has 
found it possible to appraise the effi- 
ciency of a purchasing office by the use 
of such criteria as the number of pur- 
chase orders and contracts, the aver- 
age amount cf each order, the number 
of emergency requisitions and orders, 
and the average number of competi- 
tive bids per order, 


FINANCIAL EFFICIENCY 


Turning to the field of financial ad- 
ministration, it is apparent that effi- 
ciency cannct be determined merely 
by an examination of the tax rate or 
the amount cf bonded indebtedness as 
compared with that of other cities. 
The important questions relate not 
simply to the credit standing of the 
cities, important though this is, but 
also to the size of the tax load, the fair- 
ness and adequacy of assessment, the 
effectiveness of tax collection, the ex- 
tent of short-term borrowing, and the 
net tax-supported debt. The 1937 re- 
port of the city of Berkeley, California, 
for example, stresses the reduction in 
tax delinquencies from 7 to 2 per cent 
over a five-year period. This may be 
an indication. of increasing efficiency in 
the tax collector’s office, or it may sim- 
ply reflect an increase in community 
income as the nation or the district 
moves out of the trough of a depres- 
sion. 

In similar fashion, a scientific ap- 
proach to the city’s debt problems 
must take account of other matters be- 
sides per capita debt, debt per $1,000 
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valuation, or the percentage of the 
total budget assigned to debt service. 
A low per capita debt may represent a 
lack of adequate public works, and the 
ratio of debt to property valuation 
must be weighed in the light of the 
possibility that such values will not 
decrease. The ability of the commu- 
nity to pay its debts, as represented by 
its present and prospective economic 
situation, is of as much importance to 
administrator and citizen alike as the 
net or per capita amount. The eff- 
ciency of municipal budgeting is also 
subject to appraisal, by reference to 
such matters as the difference between 
actual and estimated revenues, and 
the accuracy and completeness of the 
work programs which are offered in 
support of departmental requests. It 
goes without saying that scientific 
financial administration demands the 
inclusion of all items of revenue and 
expenditure, with no exceptions of any 
sort permitted. 


APPRAISAL OF POLICE 
ADMINISTRATION 


The fundamental objective of all 
government is frequently said to be 
the preservation of “law and order.” 
Any attempt to place municipal ad- 
ministration on a scientific basis cer- 
tainly demands that the routine work 
of the police department be subject to 
scrutiny and evaluation by officials 
and citizens alike. There can be no 
doubt that the measurement of police 
activities presents certain difficulties, 
and this is particularly true of any 
financial appraisal. We are fre- 
quently regaled with billion-dollar fig- 
ures represented as the cost of crime 
in the United States. 
amounts thus presented are at all ac- 
curate is open to doubt. Certainly it 
would be difficult to show increases or 
decreases in the local crime bill as re- 
flecting changes in the effectiveness of 
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police administration. It is possible, 
however, to measure the cost and the 
effort in man-hours of police work, 
through analyses and time studies of 
what the individual policeman actu- 
ally does. It is also feasible to meas- 
ure results through resort to an ex- 
amination of the number and the type 
of crimes reported, and the activity of 
the police in their solution. The 
measurement of police activity where 
crimes against property or traffic regu- 
lation 1s concerned can be made with 
considerable accuracy based on the 
amount of property recovered, and on 
the accident and injury rates consid- 
ered in relation to population and 
number of vehicles. In the long run. 
much can be accomplished toward sci- 
entific appraisal of police administra- 
tion through further study of the 
causes of crime and the consequent 
adoption of measures designed to pre- 
vent rather than to punish. 


UnNAvArLInNG EFFORTS 


Early this year the New York Eve- 
ning Post, with commendable courage 
and initiative, instituted a series of 
“studies” of two suburban towns on 
the New Jersey side—Jersey City and 
Hoboken. These articles were the 
work of trained reporters, brave, 
skilled, and honest men who knew how 
to dig out the facts and how to present 
them in an attractive and arresting 
manner. Evidence was presented 
showing that these towns were af- 
flicted with nepotism, waste, ineffi- 
ciency, overstaffing, fraud, and cor- 
ruption. Most damaging of all were 
the disclosures that these two cities, 
with their counterparts in other sec- 
tions of the United States, were hope- 
lessly involved in a tangle of personal 
and group loyalties and fears. 

For awhile the authorities made it 
impossible to circulate the papers. 
Later, when the ban was lifted, few 
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citizens were found who dared to pur- 
chase them. Since the publication of 
these two series, the character of the 
governments in Hudson County has 
slightly improved; but despite the ef- 
forts of Norman Thomas and others, 
no great change has yet occurred. 

Let us take this incident and exam- 
ine it more closely. How could an 
urban community descend to such a 
low estate as was revealed in the Post? 
And, when the facts were made known, 
why was there no revolution in public 
sentiment? Why were the old gov- 
ernments not promptly discarded and 
new ones established? | 

The answer to the first question is 
familiar to every serious student of 
government. It is found as clearly 
stated in the writings of Lincoln Stef- 
fens as in the most recent treatise on 
municipal government. These two 
cities are typically boss-ridden—cor- 
rupt and inefficient because they are 
unrepresentatively governed. The 
citizens are caught in a vise between 
the hypocrisy and selfishness of the 
upperworld and the lawless effrontery 
of the underworld. 

In regard to the second question, the 
answer is more complex. Jn the first 
place, the facts which were printed 
reached only a small number of peo- 
ple within these communities; and it 
is extremely dubious that we shall soon 
be able to break through the ramparts 
which the bosses erect to “protect” 
their subjects. In the second place, 
the facts themselves were incomplete. 
It is true that the reporters kept in 
mind the standards which have been 
discussed in this volume, i.e., the 
standards of morality, legality, effi- 
ciency, and nrepresentativeness. But 
their conclusions and recommenda- 
tions were encumbered by that same 
incompatibility of standards which 
has been commented upon in this vol- 
ume. The low morality of governors 
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and governed alike has been condoned 
even by the clergy—with the illus- 
trious exception of one Christian 
clergyman and one Jewish rabbi. The 
law is Just what the judges say it is, 
and the judges are creatures of those 
who exercise political, economic, and 
social power. On the score of effi- 
ciency, all the indices of financial 
soundness ancl wasteless effort and use 
of property registered low—but the 
intricate relationships with other lev- 
els of government and with far-flung 
private interests obscured the fact that 
services rendered by the communi- 
ties themselves (paid for out of their 
own resources) were pitifully inade- 
quate. 

Moreover, as various writers in this 
volume have demonstrated, political 
overlords in poorly governed cities are 
adept at substituting false for real sat- 
isfactions. To overcome the inertia, 
the fears, and the uncertainties of the 
masses of urban citizens, we urgently 
require an elevation in public morals 
such as leaders of the stamp of La- 
Guardia, Hatton, Seasongood, Holling, 
and Merriam have provided. 

The possibilities for an increasing 
degree of “good government,” in the 
sense of efficient administration as de- 
termined by scientific tests of accom- 
plishment, offer no ground for discour- 
agement. However, there are certain 
basic prerequisites for continued prog- 
ress. In the first place, the citizen 
body must be educated to understand 
that public administration can only be 
evaluated sensibly in terms of specific 
objectives, and that the fundamental 
question Is not how much does munici- 
pal government cost, but for what pur- 
pose and how adequately are expendi- 
tures being made. Further, the indi- 
vidual citizen and the civic association 
alike must realize the importance of a 
continuing scrutiny of municipal af- 
fairs, and demand of their officials 
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much more comprehensive—and il- 
luminating—information as to their 
activities. Finally, it is essential to 
obtain a much greater body of facts 
relative to cities and their affairs than 
has yet been obtained. The census 
bureau with its financial statistics of 
cities has made a beginning. What is 
needed is complete information re- 
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garding all phases of urban life, eco- 
nomic and social. In this way only 
can. any scientific comparison of 
municipal functioning be made. 
Given these fundamentals and the 
continued development of standards 
already begun as indicated in this vol- 
ume, “good government” can become 
a reality. 
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Some Economic Aspects of the Sino-Japanese Conflict 


By Cut Mene 


T IS almost one year since Chinese- 
Japanese hostilities broke out in 
July 1937. Sufficient documents from 
third parties, such as notes and declara- 
tions of governments and international 
conferences and reports from neutral 
observers, have been published on 
different phases of the Far Eastern situ- 
ation so as to enable the serious student 
to draw certain conclusions. While 
this discussion is primarily concerned 
with the economic phase, it should be 
kept in mind that the legal and political 
phases form integral parts of the picture 
as a whole, without which the inde- 
pendent economic phase cannot be 
properly understood. The perspec- 
tive of the whole history of relations be- 
tween China and Japan is indispensable 
to the correct interpretation of facts. 
It may be amusing to you when 
Japanese spokesmen distort meanings 
of terms such as “security,” ‘“‘self- 
defense,” “‘life-line,” and ‘‘codpera- 
tion” to explain their undeclared 
wars in China. Their humor is prob- 
ably unintentional. They are really 
in earnest and are often angered be- 
cause practically all civilized nations, 
excepting two dictatorships, have not 
taken their explanations seriously. 
Since 1931 and especially during the 
present crisis, it should have become 
obvious that in the light of Japan’s 
policy of conquest, “security” and “self- 
defense” to her mean control of Chinese 
resources and territory; that her “‘life- 
line” is an ever extendifig one, from 
Formosa to Korea, to Manchuria, to 
North China, and to Central China, 
where it might extend still farther; 
while “coöperation” really means the 
crushing of an independent Chinese 


government and the establishment of 
puppet régimes subservient to Japan. 


POPULATION PRESSURE AND Raw 
MATERIALS 


The situation in China today is the 
direct result of Japan’s political policy 
rather than the pressure of her econom- 
ic problems. For instance, much has 
been carelessly said about Japan’s 
overpopulation. But Japan’s expan- 
sionist policy was already formulated 
as early as 1870, when there was no 
population pressure in Japan. During 
recent years the population argument 
has been effectively used by the Japa- 
nese government for internal as well as 
external propaganda. It has been ef- 
fective because of its emotional ap- 
peal; but it has no real basis in eco- 
nomics. Even Japanese authorities 
on population admit that Japan’s popu- 
lation problem cannot be solved 
through colonization or emigration. 
After years of government-subsidized 
emigration, the total number of Japa- 
nese settlers in Formosa,! in Korea,? 
and in Manchuria,’ is smaller than the 
Increase in population in Japan in any 
one year during recent years. 

Compared with China, there is much 
less pressure of population in Japan 
where industrialization has reached a 
high degree. Further industrialization 
and birth control may help to solve the 
problem. In China land utilization 
has practically reached the saturation 


1 Chinese territory annexed By Japan forty- 
three years ago. 

2 Annexed by Japan twenty-eight years ago. 

3 Japan established her sphere of influence in 
South Manchuria thirty-three years ago and oc- 
cupied the whole territory six years ago. 
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point, while industries are still in their 
infancy. Famines and floods due to 
natural causes have exerted pressure on 
the populations located in Yangtze, 
Yellow River, and Yungting River 
plains in Central and North China. 
Consequently, Chinese farmers have 
been migrating from North China to 
the thinly populated northeast, known 
as Manchuria, by the millions since the 
beginning ofthecentury. Their stand- 
ard of living is lower than that of the 
Japanese. It is an established fact in 
economic history that groups of higher 
standard of living cannot compete in 
the same field of production with 
groups of lower standard of living. 
Therefore, there is no room, literally or 
in economics, for Japanese emigration 
to China to solve her real or fancied 
problem of overpopulation. 

Arguments about raw materials and 
trade have been exploited in a similar 
manner. A friendly China would pro- 
vide an almost unlimited market for 
Japan, and free exchange of raw ma- 
terials and manufactured goods. Un- 
fortunately, in Japan political policy 
dictates economics and not vice versa. 
The result is that Japanese militarists 
have managed to overcome the opposi- 
tion of liberals and have gone far to- 
ward closing the open door in the 
Japanese-occupied territories, even to 
the Chinese themselves. When Japan 
says “coGperation,” she means control 
and monopoly. For years she has been 
doing everything in her power to ob- 
struct the free economic development 
of China. In 1984 she openly declared 
that she would not tolerate even techni- 
cal assistance from friendly powers to 
China’s program of economic recon- 
struction, and that she must be “con- 
sulted before’any important transaction 
between the Chinese Government and 
foreign interests are concluded. ... 
Japan must act and decide alone what 
is good for China,” 
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Events during the last forty years 
and especially during the last year 
should make it increasingly clear that 
Japan’s expansionist policy vis-a-vis 
China constitutes, at least economi- 
cally, a case of murder and suicide. 


Economic DEVELOPMENTS IN 
JAPAN 


Economie developments in both 
Japan and China prior to July 1937 
constituted contributory causes to the 
outbreak of the undeclared war. 

In Japan there was increasing unrest 
among the people. The farmers, who 
constituted about half the population, 
were bankrupt. More than 80 per 
cent of farm lands were in debt which 
amounted to about five billion yen. 
The workers were in equally serious 
predicament. Real wages had gone 
down about 20 per cent since 1931, 
while the cost of living had gone up 
25 per cent. There was piling up a 
huge unfavorable trade balance. 
Japan’s gold reserve was being danger- 
ously depleted, and her securities were 
steadily depreciating in the world 
market. The financial situation was 
such that the Japanese Minister of 
Finance admitted in a public statement 
that Japan’s finance was practically on 
a war footing. i 

This desperate financial situation 
was largely due to Japan’s political 
policy which had been rapidly develop- 
ing smee 1931. In that year the 
Japanese people were led to believe 
that the occupation of Manchuria 
would solve all their economie ills. 
They were sorely disappointed, After 
six years Japan not only had not cashed 
in on Manchuria, but she had had to 
pour in large sums of unproductive in- 
vestments for military purposes, Mili- 
tary occupation had not induced the 
Chinese people (about 97 per cent of 
the total population) to coöperate. 
Because Japan had to maintain a large 
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garrison force there, because she was 
preparing to push into North China, 
and also because she was preparing for 
an eventual conflict with Russia, her 
military expenditures had reached as- 
tronomical figures which were breaking 
the back of the people through taxa- 
tion, inflation, and war-time economic 
regimentation. Once more the mili- 
tarist government of Japan decided 
that such an internal situation called 
for a foreign war as the best means to 
bolster its own position of dominance 
and to mislead the people into giving 
further support to the fulfillment of 
their manifest destiny. 

In the meantime, accelerated politi- 
cal unification and economic stabiliza- 
tion in China had convinced Japan 
that in a short time the opportunity of 
conquering China would have gone; so 
it was wise to strike before China was 
quite ready. 


Economic DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA 


Since 1927 and especially during the 
last six years, China has been carrying 
on a program of economic reconstruc- 
tion. 


The new monetary system 


One of the most important tasks of 
the national economic reconstruction 
program is the stabilization of the 
monetary system. Owing to the out- 
flow of silver, occasioned by its rise in 
price in the world market, China 
abandoned the silver standard and 
nationalized its silver resources in 
November 1935. The Ministry of 
Finance issued an emergency decree, 
which provided that the bank notes 
issued by the Central Bank of China, 
the Bank of China, and*the Bank of 
Communications should be full legal 
tender, in which payment of taxes and 
discharge of public and private obliga- 
tions should be effected and against 
which holdings of silver in the hands of 
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banks, firms, and all public and private 
institutions and individuals were to be 
exchanged at face value within a period 
of three months, later extended to six 
months. The control of the issue and 
retirement of legal-tender notes and the 
custody of reserves against bank notes 
outstanding were vested in the Cur- 
rency Reserve Board. The exchange 
value of the Chinese dollar, or yuan, 
was fixed at the level of 1s. 214d., or 
in United States currency 29)% cents, 
and the three government banks were 
to buy and sell foreign exchange in un- 
limited quantities. 

After less than nine months’ time, 
government bank notes were not only 
being used everywhere but were wel- 
come and at a premium even in Kwang- 
si and Szechwan, the southwest and 
far west. The achievement was an 
amazing one, because the Chinese 
people were by habit suspicious of 
paper money and preferred local cur- 
rency to that issued from far-away 
sources. The operation of the unified 
currency was successful because: (1) 
the drastic act of nationalization of 
silver did not cause any violent eco- 
nomic readjustment; (2) it released 
more capital for agriculture, commerce, 
and industry; (3) it stimulated the 
recovery of commodity prices; (4) it 
won nation-wide acceptance; and (5) 
it earned international confidence as 
evidenced by the fact that all foreign 
banks in China (with the exception of 
the Japanese) surrendered their hold- 
ings of silver to the Central Bank of 
China, and that from 1935 up to March 
of this year the Chinese yuan was a 
most stable currency in the interna- 
tional money market. In addition to 
this, China united the note issuance and `’ 
the coinage system, which previously 
had scarcely been subject to national 
regulation. Thesuccessful operation of 
the new policy represented a significant 
step towards extending the sphere of 
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centralized monetary control and to- 
ward creating conditions essential to a 
genuine recovery of business and to the 
general development of industry, agri- 
culture, and domestic and foreign 
trade. 


Indusirial development 


In both light and heavy industries, 
China has made large strides in recent 
years. Space does not permit entering 
into details. A few significant facts 
and figures may be pointed out. The 
resources of China have been exag- 
gerated and underestimated at dif- 
ferent times. The following is based 
on actual surveys. There are about 
245 billion metric tons of coal (about 
50 per cent of which is in Shansi and 30 
per cent in Shensi); 1,206 million tons 
of iron (about two-thirds of which is in 
the northeast); 4,300 million barrels of 
petroleum (in the north); 2214 million 
tons of manganese (in the south); 950 
thousand tons of tungsten (in the 
south); 3,677 million tons of antimony 
(in Hunan); and scattered in various 
sections, 270 million tons of aluminum 
and some amounts of copper, tin, gold, 
lead, zinc, and non-metallic minerals. 

In the last ten years the value of 
minerals produced in China has in- 
creased from 300 million yuan to 800 
million yuan. More rapid progress 
would have been made had it not been 
for the outbreak of hostilities. The 
National Government was building 
factories for the Central Machine 
Works, the Central Steel and Iron 
Works, the Kwangtung Steel and Iron 
Works, the Northwest Steel and Iron 
Works, and the Chungking Steel and 
Tron Works. The hydraulic works on 
the Huai River, the Yellow River, and 
the Yangtze’ River were being under- 
taken. The Tien Lee Synthetic Nitro- 
gen Products Company and the Yung 
Li Chemical Industries Company had 
organized and had started operations 
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for the development of the synthetic 
nitrogen industry. Many new modern 
factories were established in 1935-36, 
among which were eight sugar refin- 
eries, two paper mills, three modern 
cement factories, and some vegetable 
oils factories. In general, the produc- 
tive power of the nation was gradually 
and steadily expanding. 


Rural rehabilitation 


The years 1986 and 1937 were by far 
the best years for the Chinese farmers 
as a whole since the World War. A 
few statistical comparisons will suffice 
to illustrate the general rural condi- 
tions. In 1936 the cotton production 
increased by 35 per cent and the wheat 
production by 20 per cent as compared 
with those of the three preceding years. 
The price of cotton rose 15 per cent, 
that of wheat 47 per cent, that of rice 
10 per cent, and that of silk 13 per 
cent in 1936 as compared with the 
averages of the three preceding years. 
Agricultural imports were reduced 
from 265 million yuan, the annual 
average of 1983-35, to 94 million yuan 
in 1936, while farm exports were in- 
creased from. 225 million yuan, the 
average of 1933-35, to 297 million 
yuan in 1936. In other words, there 
was a decrease in imports of nearly 65 
per cent and an increase in exports of 
32 percent. It was estimated that the 
total annual income from farm prod- 
ucts averaged 4,545 million yuan in 
1933-35, and reached the figure of 
6,400 million yuan in 1936. This in- 
creased the agricultural purchasing 
power by over 40 per cent. 

The progress in rural rehabilitation 
owed a great deal to the increasing 
unity of theenation, as well as to the 
coéperative movement and govern- 
mental financing. At the end of 1936 
there were 37,000 rural codperatives, 
with a membership of 1,644,000. The 
number of cojperatives increased by 50 
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per cent and the number of members 
increased by 60 per cent over the pre- 
ceding year. The total amount of 
loans extended to these codperatives in 
1936 was about 50 million yuan as 
compared with 25 million yuan in 1935. 


Highways and railways 


In 1932 the first modern highways 
were constructed. The National Gov- 
ernment planned a five-year highway 
construction program, alming to com- 
plete a total of 30,144 kilometers. By 
the end of 1936, no less than 23,876 
km. had already been constructed, and 
it was estimated that the remaining 
6,277 km. would be completed by the 
end of 1937. The five-year railway 
construction program was started in 
1935. During the fifty-four years be- 
fore 1935, the total kilometrage of rail- 
ways in China was 8,111, averaging 
only 150 km. a year. According to the 
five-year program, a total kilometrage 
of 8,868 was to be constructed. The 
first year witnessed the completion of 
‘1,774 km., which exceeded the first- 
year quota of 1,870 km. The demands 
of the war gave impetus to accelerate 
the construction of more roads. 


Forerien Errecrs or Crrna’s 
PROGRESS 


The national economic reconstruc- 
tion program, briefly indicated above, 
not only improved the living conditions 
of the Chinese people, but also won the 
confidence of friendly powers. The 
Silver Agreement of May 17, 1936, and 
the Monetary Agreement of July 12, 
1937, both between the United States 
and China, were eloquent testimony to 
American interest in supporting China’s 
new monetary policy. The Amer- 
ican wheat and cotton loans of 1933 
and 1934, and the agreement between 
China and the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington in June 1937, were further 
evidence of American confidence in 
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China’s economic program. As late as 
July-August 1937, when hostilities þe- 
tween China and Japan had already 
started, Dr. H. H. Kung, Chinese 
Finance Minister, was able to secure a 
number of loans and credit arrange- 
ments with European countries. In 
England, Kung negotiated a loan of 100 
million United States dollars to be 
raised by general subscription and se- 
cured by customs revenues, and a rail- 
way loan of 35 million United States 
dollars from the British and Chinese 
Corporation. A loan of 23 million 
United States dollars was arranged with 
Swiss and Netherland banks, a credit 
of 50 million United States dollars with 
the Skoda munitions works of Czecho- 
slovakia, and a credit of 100 million 
francs with French interests. These 
new agreements with Western powers 
were indicative of China’s new finan- 
cial and economic status. 

In the spring of 1937 there was still 
hope of averting war. A number of 
liberal Japanese industrialists and finan- 
ciers who visited China discovered 
those and other significant develop- 
ments and attempted to convince the 
military and the heavy-industry group 
of Japan that China could no longer be 
subdued and that Japan might become 
secure politically as well as economi- 
cally through genuine coöperation with 
China and with other countries. On 
the eve of the war, Kenji Kodama, head 
of the Japanese Economic Mission and 
former president of the Yokohama 
Specie Bank, declared: 


The two countries should not be allowed 
to stand in opposition. . . . It is my belief 
that both countries should improve their 
relations on the basis of respect for terri- 
torial sovereignty and of the principles 
reciprocity and equality. We have this 
realization and shall struggle toward the 
goal. 


Unfortunately, the militarist Japa- 
nese Government again turned a deaf ear 
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to recommendations of an enlightened 
policy. 


Losses on Bota SIDES 


since the undeclared war broke out 
in July 1937, Japanese forces have oc- 
cupied in a technical sense most of nine 
Chinese provinces, the combined area of 
which is about half a million square 
miles, with a population of about 130 
million.4 But actually, according to 
neutral observers on the spot, such as 
Edgar Snow and Hallet Abend, the 
authority of the Japanese and their 
puppet régimes does not go beyond the 
range of Japanese guns. 

In the occupied areas North China 
normally produces 90 per cent of China’s 
wool output, 50 per cent of China’s 
cotton crop, 35 per cent of salt, 24 of 
millet, 12 per cent of kaoliang, and 
about 14 of wheat, corn, and soy beans. 
More than half of China’s exports and 
imports go through Shanghai, and 
more than half of China’s modern 
transportation and industrial system 
are located in North China and in the 
Yangtze delta. Agriculture, industry, 
and trade have been completely dis- 
organized wherever the Japanese have 
succeeded in driving out Chinese 
authorities. It is true that in the 
Japanese-occupied areas there are rich 
reserves in iron, copper, and coal; but 
the matter of exploiting these and other 
resources is not even a remote possi- 
bility, because the Japanese forces are 
not able even to maintain constantly 
their lines of communication, much less 
to maintain peace and order in the 
rural districts away from the railway 
and highway zones. 

With its entire coast blockaded, its 
cities bombed from one end of the 
country to the other, and almost half 
of the entire country invaded, China 
has sustained tremendous losses. It is 
conservatively estimated that thirty 

4 Up to the date of this address, June 15, 1938. 
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million people in China are facing star- 
vation. The push to Central China 
may have more than doubled that 
number by now, because harvesting in 
the rich grain regions has been rendered 
impossible by military operations and 
floods. 

Although China is by far the greater 
sufferer, economically Japan has not 
escaped the natural consequences of 
the war. Not counting Japanese prop- 
erty in China destroyed by war (which 
is extensive), she has lost almost 90 per 
cent of her former trade in the Yangtze 
Valley, and her trade in South China 
is reduced to practically nothing. 
Though it is more difficult to make an 
estimate of Japanese trade in North 
China, it is logical to expect that dis- 
organization. and depopulation have 
more or less the same effect there. 

The relative economic strength of 
the combatants is to be measured by 
their different strategies. Japan is the 
invader who has to go far from home 
bases. She has no alternative but to 
be on the offensive. She must attack 
constantly and attempt to score a 
quick and decisive victory. China is 
on the defensive. Her tactics are to 
prolong the fight as much as possible, 
to make frontal stands and attacks 
only when absolutely necessary, and to 
harass the enemy’s lines of supply in the 
rear. 


Crina’s War FINANCING 


In financing the war the Chinese 
economy is primitive and decentralized 
enough to withstand tremendous tear 
and wear which will shatter a highly 
developed and centralized system, and 
yet it is developed enough to meet cer- 
tain requirefaents. The following is a 
brief examination of war financing. 

Since November 1935, when the new 
monetary system was inaugurated, the 
Chinese financial authorities have ac- 
quired an amount of silver totaling 
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1,200 million Chinese dollars, or yuan. 
At the price of United States 45 cents 
per ounce of silver, the sum is roughly 
United States $480 million. Practi- 
cally all of this silver has been shipped 
out of the country. Most of it has been 
sold to the United States Treasury, 
some of it in the open market, while 
some is being kept in London, thereby 
gradually replacing the traditional sil- 
ver reserve by holdings of foreign 
currencies and securities. 

To strengthen the national war 
finance, the Chinese Government in 
1937 issued 500 million yuan of liberty 
bonds. In May this year, the Govern- 
ment began to float a National Defense 
Loan of 500 million yuan. In addition, 
it has issued Custom Gold Units Bonds 
amounting to 200 million; British bonds 
amounting to 10 million pounds ster- 
ling; and United States bonds amount- 
ing to 50 million dollars. The total 
obligations contracted as a result of the 
war amount to about 1,600 million 
yuan, 

Just before the war, the Chinese 
Government inaugurated a new income 
tax. The estimated return of the in- 
come tax for the fiscal year ending June 
1938 is 25 million yuan. While other 
important national revenues, such as 
customs, salt, and consolidated taxes, 
will be greatly reduced, new sources of 
revenue are available. Measures such 
as land tax involving large assessments 
on the landlords, and a graduated 
property tax are under consideration. 
When necessary, the Chinese Govern- 
ment may declare a moratorium on the 
loan and indemnity services. On the 
administrative side, the Government 
has already drastically reduced the 
number and salaries of officials, both 
national and provincial, thereby re- 
leasing considerable sums for direct 
military expenditures. 

It is estimated that China has been 
importing war materials to the amount 
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of 50 million yuan per month since the 
outbreak of the present hostilities in 
July 1937. How does she pay for the 
imports of war supplies? 

1. By exports. China’s foreign trade 
for the months of warfare has been 
not unfavorable. The balancing fac- 
tors are that the demand for foreign 
commodities has dropped and that the 
prices of certain Chinese raw materials, 
such as antimony, tungsten, and tung 
oil, have risen. 

2. By barter agreement. For in- 
stance, China has entered into a barter 
agreement with Germany. Under the 
agreement, China is to buy war supplies 
from Germany by delivering certain 
raw materials to the latter. 

3. By deferred payment. There 
seems to be an agreement between 
China and Russia, the terms of which 
have not been announced. It is gen- 
erally understood that China is secur- 
ing war supplies from Russia under 
some credit arrangements. It is prob- 
able that Great Britain and France 
have entered, or will soon enter, into 
some similar arrangements with China. 

4, By reserves abroad. Undoubt- 
edly, a portion of the war supplies has 
to be paid by exchange reserves. As 
indicated above, China has shipped 
1,200 million yuan abroad. How much 
of this sum has been used 1s unknown. 
The Chinese bank statements show 
that over one billion is still held by the 
banks. 


International balance of payments in 
1937 


Despite the war, China’s foreign 
trade in 1937 indicates an increase in 
volume over that in 1936. Imports 
rose from 941 million yuan in 1936 to 
953 million yuan in 1937; an increase 
of 1.3 per cent. Exports rose from 706 
million yuan in 1936 to 838 million 
yuan, an increase of 18.7 per cent. 
This resulted in a reduction of tradi- 
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tional adverse balance of trade to 115 
million yuan. ‘This figure may further 
be reduced by 29 million yuan of ex- 
port duty, resulting in a net debit 
balance of 86 million yuan. 

To the debit side of the balance must 
be added other items. The following 
tabulation shows an estimate of the 
total debits of the current items: 


~ Million Yuan 


Adverse balance of trade............... 86 
Services of foreign obligations........... 130 
Chinese expenditures abroad............ 60 

Remittances by foreigners of business 
DIOUSs:s: meow 45.82 E A 80 
356 


The credit side of the international 
balance of payments 1s as follows: 


Mullion Yuan 


Remittances by Chinese emigrants. ...... 340 
Foreign expenditures in China.......... 140 

Profits on bullion sales and on investments 
Pa) aS: Ta MOREE E E EE hos ee een TE _ 80 
560 


The debit side of the balance being 
356 million, and the credit side being 
560 million, China should have realized 
a credit balance of approximately 200 
million yuan in 1937. 


The new exchange regulations 


On March 14, 1938, the Chinese 
Government abandoned the policy of 
free convertibility of Chinese bank 
notes into foreign exchange for legiti- 
mate purposes. ‘There were two main 
reasons for this step. 

1. The first reason was to prevent 
Japan from utilizing Chinese interna- 
tional resources. It is important to 
observe that the new exchange regula- 
tions were announced two weeks after 
the Japanese Federated Reserve Bank 
in North China was established. The 
Reserve Bank was reported to have 
seized the silver reserve of 56 million 
yuan in the vaults of the Chinese 
banks in the area. The Reserve Bank 
assumed the sole right to issue bank 
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notes. The notes of the Chinese 
Government and of the provincial 
banks must be redeemed at par with 
the new notes of the Reserve Bank 
within twelve months and six months 
respectively. There were in North 
China about 200 million yuan of nation- 
al bank notes and about 60 million 
yuan of provincial bank notes in circu- 
lation. As these notes were freely 
convertible into foreign exchange, while 
the new notes of the Reserve Bank 
were inconvertible, Japan attempted to 
get hold of as many Chinese bank notes 
as possible and to convert them into 
foreign exchange. The intended result 
would be.the strengthening of Japan’s 
meager international resources and the 
weakening of China’s currency reserves. 

2. The second reason was to prevent 
capital flight from the country. Capi- 
tal flight frorn a country under invasion 
is to be expected. At the beginning of 
the war, the Chinese Government 
found no necessity to impose any re- 
straint upon capital movements. Re- 
cently, due to Japanese attempts to 
undermine the Chinese monetary sys- 
tem and to utilize Chinese financial 
resources, there began a flight of capital 
from China. 


COMPARATIVE POSITIONS OF CHINA 
AND JAPAN 


The economic conditions in China 
with reference to the war become more 
meaningful when a comparison is made 
of the ratio of economic strength and 
war expenditures of the two countries. 
In 1937 China realized a net credit of 
about 200 million yuan, while Japan 
in the same year suffered an adverse 
balance to the amount of 864 million 
yen—an unprecedented figure in Japa- 
nese history. Japan has exhausted her 
last year’s appropriation of about 2,500 
million yen, and an additional sum of 
4,850 million yen has been designated 
for the further execution of the war. 


SOME Economic Aspects OF THE SINO-JAPANESE CONFLICT 


With the country already heavily in 
debt and with its people already in dire 
financial circumstances, it is highly im- 
probable that Japan can finance a long 
and increasingly costly war. 

In his recently published book, Japan 
in China, T. A. Bisson makes this per- 
tinent observation: 


The Chinese armies are fighting on their 
own soil, in the midst of a sympathetic and 
friendly population. Japan must transport 
huge' armies, now aggregating possibly 800 
thousand men, to the war front and supply 
them with food and other supplies, which 
must largely be sent from home by means of 
an expensive commissariat system. Its 
expenditure of munitions, notably with re- 
gard to bombs and shells, is on a prodigal 
scale compared with China. 


So far the comparative cost of the 
war between China and Japan in terms 
of money is about 1 to 5, and in terms 
of casualties is about 3 to 1. Barring 
unforeseen foreign financing, China’s 
economic position is equal to if not 
stronger than that of Japan, to whom 
military operations are becoming more 
costly as her forces go farther into 
China. China is able to marshal at 
least three times as many men in the 
field, not counting the increasing num- 
ber of irregulars. On the matter of 
war supplies, China is seriously handi- 
capped. She has to import most of 
her finished munitions, especially 
heavy munitions, and practically all 
the supplies for her air force. It is 
difficult and costly to transport large 
quantities over the routes through the 
northwest and the southwest, while the 
route from Hong Kong to Canton and 
Hankow has been harassed by Japanese 
bombings. Japan, of course, is free 
to get all the supplies shé needs, being 
limited only by her own financial 
resources. 


POSITION OF THE UNITED STATES 
Of all the factors in the economic 
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situation, there is one which China did 
not anticipate. That is, the Chinese 
people could not conceive that America 
would actually help Japan to win the 
war. > 

Of course, it is common knowledge 
that the American people are over- 
whelmingly in sympathy with China, 
and that the American Government 
has repeatedly protested to Japan 
against her inhumane bombings of 
noncombatants. Yet these are the 
facts. The United States ships more 
raw materials, munitions, and other 
war supplies to Japan than all other 
countries of the world combined. 
Eliot Janeway, an American economist, 
writes: 

The Japanese Government is engaged in 
a war in which it would be helpless without 
the necessities—oil, steel, munitions, and 
various commodities—which it imports 
from the United States. We are selling 
Japan the means of mass production for 
war. 

Seventy-five per cent of the gasoline 
Japan used last year, gasoline for tanks and 
bombers and warships, came from the 
United States. One-third of the steel she 
made last year, steel for shells, bombs, 
dumdum bullets, was made out of American 
raw materials. 

There is a trade with Japan which could 
be carried on by the United States alone and 
without which Japan could not carry on her 
campaign of conquest in China. This is 
the trade in machinery and lubricating oils. 
Jdapan’s heavy industries depend upon 
machine tools, special American steels, lu- 
bricating oils and so on, which she cannot 
obtain from other countries. Without 
these, the probability is that Japan’s 
economy would break down. 

America contributed 92.9 per cent of 
Japan’s copper import, 60.5 per cent of 
its oil import, 91.2 per cent of its im- 
port of automobiles and parts, 59.7 
per cent of its imports of scrap iron, 
41.6 per cent of its pig iron import, and 
48.5 per cent of its imports of machines 
and engines. Another American au- 
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thority on the Far East, T. A. Bisson, 
writes; 


The raids on Canton are not the responsi- 
bility of Japan alone. Americans should 
face the fact that this country is participat- 
ing de facto in the destruction wrought at 
Canton. 

It is clear that Secretary Hull’s private 
warnings to a few American airplane manu- 
facturers do not constitute an adequate 
answer to the question raised by these facts. 
The United States, as the chief source of 
supply of Japan’s war materials, has be- 
come a silent partner in Japanese aggres- 
sion. It is not enough to say that this 
country is also supplying munitions to 
China. Nor does application of the 
Neutrality Act commend itself as the proper 
answer to the situation that has developed. 
As early as last September the American 
government explicitly ranged itself with the 
League in condemnation of Japan’s bomb- 
ing of open cities in China; in more recent 
declarations, the State Department has 
implicitly branded Japan as the aggressor in 
the current Far Eastern hostilities. Some- 
thing more than words is required, however, 
if the United States is not to be accused of 
transparent hypocrisy. In order to en- 
force a policy of non-participation in Japa- 
nese aggression, the American government 
must levy a strict embargo on sales of war 
materials to Japan. At the same time, the 
Chinese government should continue to 
enjoy every facility for the purchase of the 
munitions which it needs to protect China’s 
national existence against an unjustified and 
ruthless assault. Only thus can the deeds 
of our government be squared with its 
words. 

The American Government and the 
governments of all other democracies 
have more than once affirmed their 
principles as embodied in the Nine- 
Power Treaty and the Pact of Paris. 
They have repeatedly expressed their 
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horror and indignation over the ruth- 
less and brutal slaughter of civilians. 
Are they willing to support their word 
with action? Are they willing to with- 
draw from participation in destroying 
China? 

As was inclicated at the beginning of 
this discussion, the economic phases of 
the undeclared war will be meaningless 
without taking into consideration the 
moral and legal aspects of the question. 
As the Chief Delegate of China to the 
Brussels Conference, Dr. V. K. Well- 
ington Koo, declared last November: 

We have at last been obliged to resist 
force with force and for four months we 
have been engaged in most sanguinary 
hostilities against our will. We have been 
fighting the invading forces for the double 
purpose of defending our territory, sover- 
elgnty, and even national existence on the 
one hand, ancl on the other, upholding the 
principles of international law and morality 
and the sanctity of treaties. We have been 
doing it because we believe that we owe it 
not only to ourselves but also to the cause 
of peace and the civilization of the world. 

China’s resources are limited and the re- 
sult of her efforts cannot be but modest. 
But she can assure you that she will. con- 
tinue to do her utmost to discharge her ob- 
ligation not only as a signatory Power of 
the Nine-Power Treaty of Washington and 
of the Kellogg-Briand Pact of Paris, but also 
as a peace-loving member of the family of 
nations. 

After clearly and emphatically estab- 
lishing the difference in law between the 
policies of Japan and China in the present 
conflict, do you still wish to make no dis- 
tinction in fact in your treatment of them 
between the aggressor and the victim, as 
your refusal to cease contributing to 
Japan’s material and economic resources 
for continuing aggression against China 
would seem to indicate? 


Mr. Chih Meng is director of China Institute in 
America, New York City, the work of which is to 
promote Chinese-American understanding and cul- 
tural relations. He ts the author of “China Speaks on 
the Conflict Between China and Japan.” 


Economic Conditions in Japan 


By Yaxicamo SUMA 


HILE Japan’s struggle for se- 
curity, the latest phase of which 
is the present conflict in China, is 
directed towards guarding the Empire 
against political threats from the 
Asiatic Continent, it 1s at the same time 
directed towards the same goal as the 
economic program of any modern 
country. It aims at the development 
of a sound economic structure, not only 
providing a livelihood for the popula- 
tion but also holding out the hope for 
an improvement in living standards. 
The rapid rise of Japan to the position 
of a world power has kept the nation 
in the limelight of Western attention. 
Because the impact of Japan’s rise has 
been felt by the rest of the world mainly 
in the form of increased trade, foreign 
attention has been largely directed to 
the economic structure of the Japanese 
nation. Some Western observers, ap- 
parently working on the theory that 
rapid economic growth must be un- 
sound in many respects, have often 
predicted economic disaster for Japan. 


PREDICTIONS Not FULFILLED 


Sixty or seventy years ago, when 
Japan first began to trade with other 
nations, foreign experts who had stud- 
ied the geography and the resources of 
Japan declared that the productive 
capacity of the country was so limited 
by natural circumstances that Japan’s 
exports could never exceed the sum of 
one hundred million yen a year. This 
figure was passed in 1894. In 1916 the 
exports passed the bill.on yen mark; in 
1934 they exceeded two billion yen; and 
in 1937, for the first time, they exceeded 
three billion yen, a sum which is thirty 
times the predicted capacity.! 


1From pamphlet-summary of Hindmarsh, 
The Basis of Japanese Foreign Policy. 


When war broke out between Russia 
and Japan in 1904, even those commen- 
tators who were friendly to Japan were 
pessimistic regarding the effect of the 
necessarily large expenditures upon the 
frail economy of this new industrial 
nation. Twenty-five years later, when 
the Manchurian incident of 1931 re- 
sulted in the creation of an independent 
Manchukuo and the commitment of 
Japan to economic support of the new 
nation, the prophets were almost unan- 
imous in the opinion that Manchukuo 
would drain the lifeblood of Japanese 
economy. ‘This was suggested even in 
Lord Lytton’s Report to the League of 
Nations.” 

These predictions did not take mto 
account the now proven fact that 
Japan can afford foreign investments of 
two hundred million or three hundred 
million yen a year without straining her 
financial resources. In 1937 new in- 
vestments by Japan in Manchukuo 
reached a high mark of three. hundred 
and forty million yen, bringing the total 
for the past six years to one and a half 
billion yen. 

In 1932 and 1933, foreign investors 
took the predictions of Japanese col- 
lapse so seriously that the quotations 
of Japanese Government bonds on the 
New York market dropped to figures 
as low as one-half to one-third of their 
par value. These prices obtained in 
expectation of default on interest and 
amortization, but Japan came through 
the depths of the world depression with 
her external debt service unimpaired. 

2 Toshinori Obama, “Japan’s Financial Condi- 
tions,” in The Sino-Japanese Conflict and Finan- 
cial Resources (published by the Foreign Affairs 
Association of Japan, 1937), p. 12. 


3? Ginjiro Fujihara, “Can Japan Stand Pro- 
tracted Hostilities?” im ibid., note 2. 
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She thus maintained the record, still 
unbroken, of never having defaulted on 
external debts of the Government or 
on municipal or industrial obligations 
guaranteed by the Government.* 

As recently as last January Mr. Bur- 
ton Crane, a distinguished economic 
writer for the New York Times, fore- 
cast that by the end of March Japan 
would be bankrupt as far as foreign 
trade is concerned. That date is now 
two months past, but ships continue to 
enter and leave Japanese harbors in 
considerable numbers and with full 
cargoes. 

In short, Japan has a wavy of disap- 
pointing those who predict sudden col- 
lapse of her economic structure. To 
apply Mark Twain’s famous comment 
upon the report of his death. the ‘“‘con- 
dition of the patient has been grossly 
exaggerated.” 

The conflict in which Japan is now 
engaged has again caused observers to 
apply their stethoscopes to the Japa- 
nese chest. After listening awhile to 
the throb of Japan’s economic heart, 
most of them shake their heads gravely 
and whisper that the end cannot he 
far off. 

These economic diagnosticians are 
divided into two distinct classes. The 
first includes business men and prac- 
tical economists who, without taking 
sides in the Sino-Japanese conflict, are 
sincerely concerned by what they call 
the prospects of Japanese collapse and 
the far-reaching effect that such a 
collapse would have upon world econ- 
omy. In the second group we find 
advocates of the so-called “peaceful 
forms of violence,” who propose to en- 
force “collective security” by means 
of international economic sanctions. 
Most of these persons are ‘‘wishful 
thinkers.” They would like to believe 
that Japan would collapse if economic 


4 New York Times, Aug. 22, 1987. 
5 Ibid., Jan. 2, 1938. 
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pressure should be applied by other 
nations. In their case, the wish is 
father to the thought. 

The business-man observer disturbed 
by fcar of disaster, and the sanctions 
crusader imbued with a desire for disas- 
ter, have combined to present to West- 
ern eyes a gloomy picture of Japan’s 
economic prespects. 

In coming to these conclusions, both 
types work with figures, but their data 
are often incomplete and they mini- 
mize or ignore many facts. The 
Japanese nation has reserves of power 
sufficient to meet any conceivable 
emergency. 


Tun Population QUESTION 


It is true that Japan’s progress to her 
present economic position has been 
complicated by a number of circum- 
stances presenting difficulties. 

When Commodore Perry’s “great 
black ships” sailed into Tokyo Bay in 
1853, the total population of Japan 
was about twenty-five million. This 
figure had not changed much for sev- 
eral centuries. As long as Japan was 
isolated from the world, its population 
was balanced. by the economic limits 
of a feudal economy. Since 1853 the 
population has tripled, but the land 
area is stubbornly static. The Gov- 
ernment’s Bureau of Statistics takes 
a formal census every fifth year, but 
intervening estimates are made annu- 
ally on October 1. The estimate for 
1987 showed a population for Japan 
proper, not including Korea or Formosa, 
of more than seventy-one million.’ 
This represents an increase of just a 
little less than one million over the 
1936 estimate. Between 1920 and 
1925 the yeafly increase in population 
was about 750,000; between 1925 and 
1930 the average annual increase was 


ê Tokyo Gazette, Dec. 1937. Statistics com- 
piled by Bureau of Statistics, Prime Minister’s 
Department. 
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940,000; and between 1930 and 1935 
the figure rose to 950,000.’ 

Such a marked rise in the rate of 
annual increase naturally leads to spec- 
ulations about the total population of 
Japan in the future. It is clear that 
Japan’s population cannot continue 
indefinitely to increase at this rate. 
Conservative estimates are that the 
peak population will probably be short 
of one hundred million. It is expected 
that population stability will be brought 
about by causes which are common. to 
an increasingly industrialized society.® 

However, a stable population cannot 
be reached before about 1960. In the 
meanwhile, the existing annual in- 
creases must be provided for. At 
present 250,000 new jobs are needed 
every year, and when the children 
born in 1937 reach maturity the num- 
ber of new jobs needed annually will 
have risen to 400,000. The increase 
of Japan’s population, though striking, 
is not unusual when compared with 
that of other countries during the same 
period. In the United States, for ex- 
ample, the relative increase since 1860 
has been greater than that of Japan. 
But Japan has no western frontier— 
none of the “‘great open spaces” which 
have served to absorb America’s pop- 
ulation increase and to support a 
constantly rising standard of living. 

The land area of Japan is commonly 
compared to that of the state of Cali- 
fornia, which is slightly larger than 
Japan. To create in California a 
population problem equal to that of 
Japan, it would be necessary to con- 
centrate in that one state all the present 
population of the New England states, 
plus the Middle Atlantic states, plus 
the Mid-Western states Which lie west 
of the Mississippi River and north of 
the Ohio River, and then to add the 

7 Ibid. 

8 Quoted by memory from text of Hindmarsh, 
The Basis of Japanese Foreign Policy. 
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people of Virginia and North and 
South Carolina for good measure.’ 
Even this does not give a complete 
picture, for Japan 1s not so fortunate as 
California in the extent of its agricul- 
tural lands. Japan is so mountainous 
that only 15 per cent of its total area is 
sufficiently level for cultivation. The 
result is that Japan is the most crowded 
of the major powers. For every arable 
square mile there are 2,750 people. 
The United Kingdom has fewer than 
2,200. Belgium has 1,700, Italy and 
Germany have 800, France has fewer 
than 500, and the United States about 
230—less than one-tenth Japan’s den- 
sity 1° 

The emigration of Japanese to other 
countries has made almost no impres- 
sion upon the situation. In1935there . 
were fewer than 700,000 Japanese living 
abroad.“ This total is considerably 
smaller than the increase of the popula- 
tion for any one year. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION 


Intensive industrialization has been 
the only feasible method to provide 
subsistence for the growing population. 
Great capital investments have been 
required to build up the nation’s in- 
dustrial equipment. It has also been 
necessary to import the great bulk of 
raw materials for industrial use. In 
more concrete terms, Japan has had 
not only to import her factory buildings 
and the machines for them, but also 
to bring in the raw materials to be used 
in those factories. The result has been 
a consistently unfavorable trade bal- 
ance. It is estimated that since the 
opening of Japan to trade, eighty years 
ago, the accumulated adverse commod- 


® United States Census (1 930) as reproduced in 
the World Almanac. 

10 John E. Orchard, “Prerequisites of Japanese 
Security,” The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, July 1933. 

it Japan Year Book (1937), p. 54. 
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ity balance has amounted to more than 
four billion yen.” 

Of course, an unfavorable trade 
balance is to be expected in a growing 
country. In the United States the 
trade balance was favorable in only 
fifteen of the ninety-five years ‘between 
1790 and 1885.8 

A large part of Japan’s raw materials 
must come at present from abroad. 
There are adequate domestic supplies 
of coal and copper, but 90 per cent of 
the petroleum requirements must be 
imported, and two-thirds of the iron 
ore is obtained abroad. The bulk of 
lead and tin must be imported, as well 
as half the zine. In the chemical in- 
dustries Japan is better supplied by her 
domestic production, but the textile 
_ industry, which employs 40 per cent 
of the industrial workers, is largely 
dependent upon foreign supplies of raw 
material, notably cotton—which comes 
from the United States. Crude rubber 
is entirely imported, and about half 
the wood pulp for paper making and 
rayon manufacture is purchased abroad." 


STANDARD OF LIVING 


In spite of these deficiencies in raw 
material, Japan has amazed the world 
by her industrial progress. ‘The marked 
increase in population has put severe 
pressure on economic resources, but 
the standard of living has been steadily 
rising. 

Although Japanese wages, in terms 
of gold, are lower than those of some 
other countries, labor costs are by no 
means the only important factor in our 
commercial suecess. Keen industrial 
efficiency, hard work-——well-planned 
and well-directed—and the unity of 
the nation, striving for the common 


22 John E. Orchard, op. cit. 

13 Ibid. 

14 Foreign Affairs Association, “Can Japan Be 
Quarantined?” Foreign Policy Reports, Dec. 1, 
1937, pp. 218, 219. 
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advance, have been the principal 
sources of economic growth. India 
and China, which supply Japan with 
raw materials, have much lower wage 
scales, but they are unable to undersell 
Japan even in their home markets. 

The real test of a standard of living 
is the purchasing power of the money 
that is paid out for wages. Many 
foreign commissions have been sent to 
Japan to investigate industrial condi- 
tions, and all of them have admitted 
in their reports that the living condi- 
tions of Japanese workers represent a 
decent standard of comfort. Thirty 
per cent of the income of the average 
Japanese working-class family is avail- 
able for savings, recreation, education, 
and cultural activities after expenses 
for all necessities have been met. ‘This 
proportion compares favorably with 
26.5 per cent for the United States, 
29.2 per cent for Sweden, 13 per cent 
for Ireland, 11.9 per cent for Italy, 17.6 
per cent for British India, and 26.3 per 
cent for the Netherlands. 

Working against extraordinary diffi- 
culties, Japan has thus far succeeded 
in providing g livelihood for her people 
and raising their standard of living. 
Meanwhile the national wealth, the 
national income, and the savings of 
the people have steadily increased. 
These are the sources of a nation’s 
economic strength. 


Recent Economic PROGRESS 


During the past six years Japan has 
been a leader in recovery from the 
world-wide depression which began in 
1929 and reached the depths in 1932. 
For Japan, conditions were at their 
worst during 1931. In December of 

1 Percentage for Japan from an official survey 
made in 1931-32 and published in the 1933 
edition of the Röd Tökei Yéran (Statistics of 
Labor), pp. 284-85. Percentages for other coun- 
tries from a League of Nations document, Report 
on the Standard of Living of Workers in Various 
Countries, Geneva, 1926, p. 53. 
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that year the Government was forced 
to abandon the gold standard, following 
the example set by Great Britain three 
months earlier. The resulting depre- 
ciation in the value -of the yen, com- 
bined with other factors, such as the 
large stocks of industrial raw materials 
purchased before depreciation, infla- 
tionary measures of the Government, 
enhancement of patriotic sentiments of 
the people brought about by the Man- 
churian incident, and so forth, provided 
the stimulus for a remarkable expansion 
of trade. 

In the five years ending with 1936, 
Japan’s export trade doubled, attaining 
a value of 2,800,000,000 yen 3€ Japan’s 
share of total world trade, in gold 
value, rose from 2,610,000,000 in 1930 
to 3,660,000,000 in 1935-—-an increase 
of more than 40 per cent.?” 

When the fighting in China began in 
July 1937, Japan was halfway through 
a year of commercial activity which 
surpassed even the excellent showing 
of 1986 and established a new record 
for exports. The increasing gravity 
of the China incident during the sum- 
mer and fall months of 1937 had no 
appreciable effect on the nation’s com- 
mercial prosperity. In fact, the value 
of exports for the latter half of 1937 
was greater than for the first six months. 

The only disturbing factor in the 
1937 trade situation was the extent of 
the unfavorable balance of trade. Al- 
though the Empire’s exports reached 
the unprecedented value of 3,300,000,- 
000 yen, the unfavorable balance of 
imports was 635,000,000 yen, a figure 
surpassed only in 1924, when imports 
were swollen by earthquake reconstruc- 
tion.}8 

Shipments of gold beg&n in March of 


16 Ginjiro Fujthara, op. cit. 

17 Fortune, Sept. 1936, p. 149. 

18 Shogen Oseki, Chief of Customs, Taxation 
Bureau of Ministry of Finance, in Zatsei, Feb. 
1938. 
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1937, and by the end of the year Japan 
had shipped almost $250,000,000 in 
gold to the United States." It should 
be pointed out that not all of this gold 
was to cover deficiencies in balance of 
trade with the United States. Much 
of it was converted into pound-sterling 
eredits for settlement of European 
obligations, but shipments were made 
entirely to the United States because 
of the attractive price for gold offered 
here. 

Despite these large shipments of 
gold, Japan had no difficulty in meeting 
payments of interest on its bonded 
indebtedness held abroad. Japan’s 
obligations in foreign loans total 2,200,- 
000,000 yen, but 1,600,000,000 of this 
amount is now held by Japanese, so 
that our obligations to foreign creditors 
are strictly limited.?° 


TRADE RESTRICTIONS 


Japan was at a new peak of economic 
strength in 1937, but well-informed 
Japanese could not expect that the ex- 
pansion of exports would continue 
indefinitely at the pace set in the pre- 
vious six years. As early as 1935 no 
fewer than forty countries had imposed 
special restrictions on imports from 
Japan, and our tradé advance had to 
make its way against an ever increasing 
number of artificial barriers. It has 
been difficult for us to see any real 
justification for this foreign persecution 
of our export trade. We cannot un- 
derstand how our’ nation, which year 
after year buys considerably more than 
it sells in world markets, can be con- 
sidered an economic menace. 

Moreover, our trade expansion has 
largely occurred in parts of the world 
which are comparatively undeveloped 
and where the purchasing power of the 


3 Washington Post, Jan. 10, 1938. 

20 Economic Investigation Section of the 
Ministry of Finance. Published in Foreign 
Affairs Association pamphlet (see note 2), 
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masses of the people is limited. Japa- 
nese goods have sold well in these re- 
gions because the people can afford to 
buy them. In a way, our trade ad- 
vance in these regions has contributed 
a great deal to the improvement of the 
living standards of the masses of the 
people there. In such cases, quantities 
of Japanese products have been sold 
where little or none of similar products 
has been sold before. In most cases 
Japan has not displaced otker manu- 
facturing nations in established mar- 
kets, but has created “new business” 
which can only be regarded as a 
valuable contribution to the wealth of 
all the world. 

However, the constructive character 
of Japan’s trade expansion has not 
won any relaxation of the restrictions 
imposed by other nations. The result 
has been that, throughout the most 
prosperous period of our economic 
history, we have had to consider by 
what means our national economy 
could be made more stable and self- 
reliant. 


Economic POLICIES 


In recent years the Japanese Govern- 
ment has established several economic 
policies of fundamental importance. 
They include: (1) the preservation of 
equilibrium in international balance of 
payments by means of import restric- 
tions, the promotion of the domestic 
gold production, and similar measures; 
(2) the maintenance of the yen at its 
present exchange value; and (3) the 
avoidance of any sharp rise of domestic 
prices.*4_ These policies were given full 
consideration when the budget for the 
1937-38 fiscal year was planned. 

The fiscal year of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment begins on April 1, and the 
1937-38 budget had therefore been in 
operation for three months when the 
China incident broke out in July 1937. 


21 Hindmarsh summary (see note 1), p. 19. 
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The beginning of hostilities in China 
strengthened the determination of the 
Government to maintain and enforce 
the policies mentioned above, but it 
did not change the general character of 
the policies. The restriction of im- 
ports was made more necessary in 
order to preserve the resources to pay 
for the necessary military supplies. 
The maintenance of the present ex- 
change value of the yen became even 
more important in view of the effect 
that any depreciation of value would 
have upon the cost of imported mate- 
rials. Measures were introduced to 
prevent internal inflation by means of 
price control and the proper division of 
imported materials among the indus- 
tries for which they were most neces- 
sary. Another important considera- 
tion was to arrange import restrictions 
so as not to handicap the export indus- 
tries. 

The ordinary 1937-38 budget called 
for the expenditure of 2,900,000,000 
yen, with a deficit of 915,000,000 yen 
to be covered by the flotation of bonds. 
The initial expenditures arising out of 
the China incident were covered by the 
transfer of funds from reserve accounts 
of the regular budget. The two ses- 
sions of the Diet which met in August 
and September made appropriations 
for a special account for the China 
incident. The total amount called for 
by the original transfers and the later 
appropriations was about 2,400,000,000 
yen.” 

At this point I should make it clear 
that the special budget for military 
operations in China is not based on a 
definite fiscal period, and that it is 
therefore somewhat difficult to divide 
the appropriations for last year and 
this year along the lines of the regular 
Government budgets. However, in 
compiling my data on past and present 
appropriations for the special military 

22 Oriental Economist, March 1938, pp. 139-40. 
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account, I have made every effort to 
present a complete and accurate picture 
of the situation in terms of successive 
fiscal periods. 

The appropriations for the special 
military account made by the two 
sessions of the Diet in 1937 authorized 
the issuance of about 2,400,000,000 
yen in Government bonds. If this 
total had been raised and expended 
before April 1, 1938, the cost of the 
China incident for the first nine months 
of the conflict would have averaged 
265,000,000 yen a month, or about 
77,000,000 dollars. However, during 
these nine months it was found neces- 
sary to issue bonds to the extent of only 
1,500,000,000 yen, so that the actual 
expenditure per month was less than 
58,000,000 dollars. These new bond 
issues were quickly absorbed at an 
average interest rate of 314 per cent.” 

Early this year the Government 
found that its bonds were being so 
readily absorbed, at such favorable 
rates of interest, that it was possible 
to relax the restrictions which had 
been imposed on new issues of indus- 
trial bonds, and several issues of 
corporation debentures were success- 
fully financed at an average yield of 
less than 414 per cent. 


MILITARY APPROPRIATIONS 
FoR 1988-39 


On March 12 the Parliament author- 
ized a special military account budget 
for 1938-39, calling for an expenditure 
of 4,800,000,000 yen, of which about 
4,500,000,000 were to be covered by 
bond issues. Together, the regular 
and emergency budgets for the present 
fiscal period call for total bond flota- 
tions of 5,500,000,000 yen.” 

23 Ibid. 

24 Figures combined and correlated from data 
appearing in the following publications: Oriental 
Economist, March 1938, p. 187; Tokyo Keizai 
Shimpo, March 19, 1938; Tokyo Gazette, Feb. 
1938 (Ministry of Finance figures). 
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It should be kept in mind that the 
appropriations for military operations 
during the 1938-39 period have no 
necessary relation to the actual cost of 
such operations. The appropriations 
as made would cover an expenditure of 
400,000,000 yen a month for a year’s 
time. The cost of military operations 
is probably somewhat higher now than 
it was in the early months of the fight- 
ing, because of the increase in the 
nation’s productive capacity for mili- 
tary supplies; but even now the average 
monthly expenditures are not more 
than 300,000,000 yen, a figure which 
leaves an ample margin of safety be- 
tween possible and actual expendi- 
tures.” 

The Japanese Government has not 
made these large appropriations with- 
out giving proper consideration to 
methods of meeting the cost. One of 
the first steps to be taken was a mod- 
erate increase in certain forms of 


` taxation. In August 1937 the Parlia- 


ment authorized moderate increases 
in income tax rates and the imposition 
of a 20 per cent sales tax on luxury 
articles. The capacity of the nation 
to bear increased taxation has been 
tapped only in small part, for the 
reason that any large increase in the 
tax load at this time would inevitably 
increase the prices of Japan’s exported 
articles. 

Full attention is being given to an 
increase in production of newly mined 
gold. It is not generally realized that 
in gold production Japan surpasses 
Mexico.2’ At the present time, Japan’s 
gold production averages about 30,000,- 
000 dollars a year; but Japan and 
Manchukuo have collaborated on a 
five-year plan for increased production 
which is expected to result in a joint 


25 Oriental Economist, March 1938, p. 140. 

26 Journal of Commerce (New York), Aug. 3, 
1937. 

27 New York Herald Tribune, Sept. 19, 1937, 
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output of about 200,000,000 dollars a 
year.2> These estimates are based on 
careful surveys of available resources. 


Forrran TRADE SITUATION 


Positive measures taken by the 
Government for reducing the unfavor- 
able trade balance have already shown 
striking results. Up to March 20 the 
import excess for this year was 210,- 
000,000 yen smaller than for the same 
period of 1937.29 The world-wide 
recession in business was reflected in a 
decrease of exports up to March 20 of 
110,000,000 yen, but imports for the 
same period declined by 320,000,000 
yen.’ 

The Government is confident that 
foreign trade for the current year can 
be brought very close to balance with- 
out hampering the country’s export 
industries. Japan imports about 250,- 
000,000 dollars’ worth of raw cotton 
each year, but of this more than 100,- 
000,000 dollars’ worth is used at home. 
A saving of 65,000,000 dollars in the 
total imports can be effected by reduc- 
ing the home consumption to 35,000,- 
000 dollars. 

The possibilities are even greater in 
the case of wool. Of Japan’s normal 
wool import of 60,000,000 dollars a 
year, about 45,000,000 dollars’ worth 
is used at home. This figure can be 
greatly reduced by economies and by 
the mixture of rayon fiber with wool. 
The normal imports of 20,000,000 
dollars’ worth of wood pulp, for paper 
making and rayon production, are 
being reduced by the use of forest 
reserves to increase domestic produc- 
tion, and by economies in home con- 
sumption. As far as iron and steel are 
concerned, Japan is in a position to 
become completely self-sufficient if 
necessary, thus eliminating an annual 

28 Oriental Economist, Oct. 1937, p. 566. 


29 Ibid., March 1938, p. 141. 
30 Ihid. ` 
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import cost of about 60,000,000 dol- 
lars,® 

Our þest economists estimate that 
Japan will be able to spare for foreign 
payments this year, in gold and in 
foreign assets, between 500,000,000 and 
600,000,000 yen. This should be more 
than enough to cover the excess imports 
for this year, since last year’s unfavor- 
able balance of 635,000,000 yen will be 
reduced from one-third to one-half this 
year by the measures I have outlined.?? 
On the whole, our trade prospects for 
this year are relatively good. Trade 
with Europe and America is showing 
moderate declines because of the 
present recession in business, but trade 
with the Asiatic mainland is holding up 
very well indeed. In the month of 
April our trade with Manchukuo, China, 
and Hong Kong increased 42 per cent 
over that of April 1937.8 As stability 
returns to those parts of the mainland 
which have been the scene of military 
operations during the past year, we can 
expect commercial operations to con- 
tinue this degree of improvement. 

Our invisible balance of trade is a 
definite asset in reducing the effects 
of unfavorable commodity balance. 
In 1936 Japan’s invisible balance of 
trade was favorable by more than 
230,000,000 yen. Figures for 1937 
are not yet available, but preliminary 
estimates indicate that they were at 
least as high as in 1936.94 The most 
important credit item in the invisible 
balance is income from our merchant 
marine, Shipping operations continue 
to be active, and the construction of 
new ships is proceeding at a good rate. 


31 All the preceding figures on possible reduc- 
tions in domestic consumption of raw materials 
imported are taken from the article by Burton 
Crane in the New York Times for Jan. 2, 1938. 

32 Same as note 25. 

33 ““Japanese-American” (New York), May 21, 
1938. Percentage of increase computed from 
figures given in the article. 

34 Oriental Econcmist, Feb. 1938. 
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The shipments of gold made last year 
have not affected the gold reserves of 
the Bank of Japan, all the shipments 
having been made from a special 
stabilization fund. Japan has been 
one of the few countries to postpone the 
enjoyment of profits accruing from 
revaluation of its gold stock. When 
the yen was devalued in 1931, the Bank 
of Japan continued to carry the Gov- 
ernment’s gold reserve of 500,000,000 
yen at its former gold value, and the 
price of gold was held at about 27 
dollars an ounce. Revaluation was 
begun last July, and successive increases 
have now brought the price to the 
equivalent of the American value of 35 
dollars.* The use of these long- 
deferred profits has given the Govern- 
ment more than a billion yen for its 
stabilization fund without affecting the 
gold coverage of the currency. 

By such measures adequate provision 
has been made for the largest conceiv- 
able expense of military operations 
during the coming year. 


INTERNAL CONDITIONS 


What has been the effect on the cost 
of living? Import restrictions have 
caused increases in commodity prices, 
but these have had but little effect on 
retail prices. From June 1937 to the 
end of December, general living costs 
advanced a little more than 3 per cent;*® 
but at the same time wage rates rose by 
41%, per cent,’’ so that during the first 
six months of the China incident the 
“real earnings” of the people actually 
increased. By the end of February, 
wage rates were still higher. Employ- 
ment conditions are excellent. There 


3 Data on revaluation of gofd compiled from 
the following: New York Herald Tribune, July 21, 
1937; New York Times, July 24, 1937; New York 
Herald Tribune, Sept. 9, 1987; New York Times, 
May 4, 1988. 

3 Oriental Economist, March 1938, p. 140. 

37 Ibid. 
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is at present a shortage of not fewer 
than 100,000 skilled workers.*® 

The circulation of bank notes on 
February 15 of this year showed a gain 
of about 12 per cent over the same date 
of 1937. This increase is not at all 
alarming in view of equivalent in- 
creases in industrial production and 
general business activity.®® 

It is plain that internal inflation, as 
measured by prices and by currency 
circulation, is moderate and well con- 
trolled. The end of 1938 will find our 
economic conditions thoroughly sound 
and in some respects stronger than at 
the end of last year. 


ADEQUATE RESOURCES 


The restoration of peace on the 
mainland and the resumption of normal 
commercial activity will relieve Japan 
of a large part of the financial require- 
ments which are now being met. But 
even if the costs of the China incident 
should continue at their present rate, 
or, by reason of more extensive opera- 
tions, should happen to exceed the 
present rate, the economic strength of 
Japan would be fully equal to the 
burden. 

The end of the present fighting, when 
it comes, will derive from the decision 
of Chiang Kai-shek’s government that 
further resistance is futile. Japan is 
fully capable of continuing military 
operations as long as is necessary to 
bring about the ends which she has in 
view. 

The Russo-Japanese War cost Japan 
about two billion yen. At that time 
the liquid financial resources of Japan 
were not more than one billion yen. 
Today Japan’s monetary reserves, the 
so-called “Finanz Kapital,” are esti- 
mated to be thirty billion*yen, a thirty- 
fold expansion, out of which the nation 


38 Jukichi Soma, in Shakai Seisaku Jiko, Jan. 
1938. 
39 Toshinori Obama, in Kaizo, April 1938. 
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would be able to spend from two to 
three billion yen annually without 
difficulty.“ Our present-day economy 
is six or seven times larger than at the 
time of the Russo-Japanese War, and 
in some respects it is twelve to eighteen 
times larger.” 

The financial records of the World 
War from 1914 to 1918 provide interest- 
ing data on the amounts of money 
that can be spent by a modern nation 
when circumstances require. A noted 
Japanese economist recently estimated 
the spending capacity of Japan on the 
basis of the sums spent by six European 
nations in the conduct of the World 
War. The ratios of World War ex- 
penditures to the national wealth, the 
national income, and the national 
savings of the European belligerents 
were averaged and applied to Japan. 
The results indicated that, if necessary, 
Japan could meet military expenses of 
about twelve billion yen a year for not 
less than four years.” In making this 
estimate, no account was taken of the 
resources of Korea, Formosa, the other 
colonies, or Manchukuo. 

A comparison of this potential spend- 
ing capacity with the amount which is 
now being spent indicates that Japan 
has financial reserves which are more 
than adequate. 

These hypothetical expenditures at 
full capacity would, of course, increase 
the public debt. This stood at less 
than twelve billion yen at the end of 
1937. The per capita amount of 
Japan’s national debt was 35 dollars, a 
sum which compares favorably with 
the United States’ per capita public 


40 Same as note 2. 

4t Kenkichi Ishiyama, in the pamphlet listed in 
note 2. , 

# Yutaka Noda, in pamphlet listed in note 2, 
pp. 31-33. 

43 Journal of Commerce (New York), Jan. 13, 
1938, quoting statistics issued by the Ministry of 
Finance. 
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debt of 300 dollars “ and Great Brit- 
ain’s per capita debt of 825 dollars.” 
The present national debt of Japan 
could be considerably increased without 
departing from sound amortization 
principles. An increase of five billion 
yen in the annual tax revenues of Japan 
would have no more serious effect than 
to reduce the standard of living to the 
level which prevailed in 1932. A tax 
increase of this magnitude could meet 
the interest and amortization charges 
on an increase of about fifty-eight 
billion yen in the national debt.*’ If 
necessary, the Japanese people are 
able to bear war expenses to this de- 


gree. 


JAPAN'S INTEREST IN CHINA 


Unfortunately, the economic aspira- 
tions of Japan vis-a-vis China have 
lately been the subject of a great deal 
of misleading propaganda. Without 
going into detail, I want to stress the 
fact that Japan, above all other powers, 
has a direct and vital interest in the 
preservation of China’s integrity, in 
her political unification, and in her 
prosperity; so that Japan has striven 
to realize the coöperation of China in a 
peaceful way. 

In the spring of 1937 an economic 
mission, headed by Mr. K. Kodama, 
was dispatched to Shanghai, receiving a 
cordial welcome not only from Chinese 
business circles but also from Chiang 
Kai-shek and his government. Un- 
fortunately, however, no concrete re- 
sults were achieved by the mission, and 
every scheme of codperation was 
frustrated by the Chinese People’s 
United Front Against Japan. 

44 Computed personally on basis of public debt 
of $37,500,000,000 (May 19, 1938 Treasury 
Statement), with present population estimated 
at 125,000,000. 

46 Same as note 20. 

4 Tokuji Uchiyama, in the pamphlet listed in 


note 2, 
4t Ibid. 
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Japanese investments in China proper 
are now equal to those of Great Britain, 
each nation having more than a third 
of the total of foreign investments in 
China. Though they are approxi- 
mately equal in volume, there is a 
great disparity between the relative 
Importance of British and Japanese 
investments in relation to the economic 
structures of the two empires. British 
investments in China make up less than 
6 per cent of Great Britain’s total 
foreign investments. Japanese invest- 
ments in China comprise 82 per cent of 
Japan’s totalforeigninvestments. Amer- 
ican investments in China are only 1.2 
per cent of the foreign investments of 
the United States. 

As a matter of fact, American invest- 
ments in Japan are roughly three times 
as large as American investments in 
China. The same disparity is to be 
found in the figures of American trade 
with Japan and with China. For a 
number of years Japan has been Amer- 
ica’s third most important foreign 
customer, and in Japan’s trade Ameri- 
ca has held first position in both 
exports and imports. In 1937, Amer- 
ican-Japanese trade totaled 572,000,000 
dollars, with a balance of more than 


48 Carl F. Remer, Foreign Investments in China 
(1983), as quoted in the Washington Post, Jan. 
10, 1938. 

49 Roy H. Akagi, as quoted in interview pub- 
lished in the New York Journal of Commerce, 
March 17, 1938. 

59 Washington Post, Aug. 29, 1937. This 
ratio applies if the value of eleemosynary invest- 
ments in both countries is deducted. 
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170,000,000 dollars in favor of the 
United States. 


EFFECTS on ÛTHER NATIONS 


There is no factual basis for fear that 
the strengthening of Sino-Japanese 
economic coöperation will be achieved 
at the expense of other nations. A 
peaceful and stable China will increase 
its purchases in all parts of the world, 
and Japan will be willing to take her 
chances in a freely competitive market, 
asking no favors in tariffs or preferen- 
tial position. American trade in China 
will most certainly be increased by the 
realization of Japan’s policies with 
respect to China. Four-fifths of Amer- 
ican exports to China consist of such 
products as raw cotton, tobacco, wheat, 
lumber, and oil. Japan competes with 
the United States in none of these 
fields. In fact, Japan herself buys 
large quantities of these products 
from the United States. 

. The imponderable forces of history 
and geography have placed Japan in a 
position from which she must either 
move forward or slip back. The 
degree of progress which she has made 
has been achieved by hard work and 
in the face of many difficulties. The 
growth of our nation and the gains we 
have made in our standard of living 
have been a positive contribution to the 
economic welfare of an interdependent 
world. Wearefirmin theconviction that 
the course of our economic progress will 
bring lasting benefits to all other nations. 


tl Oriental Economist, March 1938, p. 196. 
Figures supplied by Ministry of Finance. 
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ANDERSON, WILLIAM. American Govern- 
ment. Pp. vii, 1080. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1938. $3.75. 


Many teachers of American government - 


will be glad to note the appearance of Pro- 
fessor Anderson’s general textbook. It isa 
valuable addition to the growing list from 
which one may choose a book to suit his 
particular needs and tastes. 

Professor Anderson departs from the 
traditional way of writing a textbook on 
American government, which has been to 
discuss national, state, and local govern- 
ments in separate sections. Instead, he 
considers all units of government according 
to a “functional” plan of organization, dis- 
cussing such matters as constitutions, the 
separation of powers, and the executive, 
legislative, and judicial functions as single 
processes, of which there are variations on 
the various levels of government. As the 
author states, “interrelationship, codpera- 
tion, integration, and tendency toward cen- 
tralization and unity, are characteristic of 
American government today. These can 
best be revealed in a unified treatment.” 

There are fifty-two chapters in this rather 
lengthy book, grouped into fourteen sec- 
tions. After a short introductory chapter 
and a historical section of three chapters, 
the next seven parts, containing thirty 
chapters, describe the organization of gov- 
ernment, and the remaining six parts, 
which include eighteen chapters, deal with 
the important functions of government, 
with some special emphasis upon those 
having to do with our economic life. 

Professor Anderson comes to grips, in his 
general survey, with many of the contro- 
versial questions of contemporary American 
politics. He has a separate and rather long 
chapter, for example, on the question of 
judicial review, discussing its origins, opera- 
tion, results, and proposed reforms. Two 
chapters are devdted to a full consideration 
of witergovernmental relations. And one 
finds here an adequate treatment of such 
matters as the economic interpretation of 
the constitution, the amending process in 
the light of modern needs, the formation of 


public opinion and the activities of pressure 
groups, the issue of bicameralism and uni- 
cameralism, administrative reorganization, 
tax exemptions, the regulation of business, 


‘and current problems of law enforcement. 


There are several chapters devoted to an 
extensive treatment of subjects not ordi- 
narily dealt with in texts of this sort. These 
include separate chapters on the areas and 
units of American government, the enforce- 
ment of private rights against the govern- 
ment, the control of administrative activi- 
ties, and the regulation of public utilities. 
There is an interesting chapter on “‘Govern- 
mental Organization in Transition,” which 
reviews the development of the democratic 
idea in America, and another on *‘ The Pow- 
ers of Government,” which classifies the 
powers of government from a fresh point of 
view. Mention may also be made of the 
chapter on “The Vital Forces of Politics,” 
which deals mainly with the relationship of 
political authority to our major economic 
interests, and of the excellent chapter on 
legislative problems. 

This is an honest and solid piece of work, 
serious without being dull, exhaustive with- 
out being encyclopedic, scholarly without 
becoming pedantic, well annotated without 
being buried by an unselective recording of 
authorities, and extremely readable with- 
out resort to sophomoric flippancies. It 
reflects many years of reading, thinking, and 
teaching in the field. It includes many . 
useful charts and diagrams, and one may 
note that the publishers have done an 
excellent job of printing and binding. This 
reviewer is glad to give Professor Ander- 
son’s textbook the welcome it deserves. 

Davin FELLMAN 

University of Nebraska 


SMELLIE, K. B. A Hundred Years of Eng- 
lish Government. Pp. 468. New York: 
Macmillan Co.,"1937. $4.50. 


For a very long time students of British 
government have been waiting for just the 
sort of book that Professor K. B. Smellie 
of the London School of Economics has 
now given us. It is curious how few mod- 
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ern studies of the development of the Brit- 
ish government in the past hundred years 
are really available, given the number of 
people whose interests in that field should 
have assured a contribution of this sort. 
Aside from the classical works of Bagehot 
and A. L. Lowell, and some rather general 
studies by Marriott and Finer, little de- 
tailed work has been done on the extraordi- 
nary development of the governmental 
organization of British government in 
relation both to the civil service and to the 
political parties. A good deal of general 
history is available, but the amount of 
material that had to be boiled down from 
memoirs and official papers to make Pro- 
fessor Smellie’s book is astonishing. 

The work has been extremely well done. 
The story is a coherent one, starting with 
the general picture of the state and society 
in England in the period after the passage 
of the Reform Act, taking up the develop- 
ment of government and parties and the 
machinery of administration up to 1870, 
then resuming the picture in the period 
from 1870 to 1914, then giving an ex- 
tremely interesting treatment of the inter- 
regnum during the war, and closing with 
what is really a third main period of the 
same analysis since 1918. 

No one who reads Professor Smellie’s 
book carefully can doubt the scholarship 
that has gone into its making. A differ- 
ence of emphasis would, of course, appear 
with everyone who might write on this 
topic. Students of political theory will be 
inclined to feel that the change in the 
conception of liberalism which runs through 
all this period and is illustrated by such 
studies as Dicey’s Law and Opinion in 
England in the 19th Century, has not been 
interpreted sufficiently in the light of the 
values which underlie liberalism, both in 
the political and the economic sphere. 

On the other hand, Professor Smellie is 
a shrewd commentator, with a keen, prac- 
tical eye for the realities that underlie the 
extraordinary developmen’ of administra- 
tion at the present time, and he has traced 
the roots back into the nineteenth century 
clearly and well. 

If there is any cause for complaint it is 
that the author does not sufficiently sum- 
marize the main contributory causes so as 
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to make the woods appear clearly instead 
of the trees. One who reads carefully and 
with discrimination can from his account 
get an inkling of the change in the British 
monarchy during the period under con- 
sideration, but it is by implication rather 
than by specific interpretation on the part 
of Professor Smellie. He is better when it 
comes to the matter of the Cabinet, though 
here the recent work of Ivor Jennings on 
the British Cabinet System has gone far 
beyond the limits of Mr. Smellie’s re- 
searches. In dealing with party politics, 
like all good British commentators, he is 
so familiar with persons and with issues 
that he sometimes fails to draw the finer 
shadings that would be useful to general 
students, or even to summarize those 
changes in the ideology and leadership of, 
say, the Labour party, which would tell 
the whole story in very brief compass. 
One misses also an adequate consideration 
of the influence of the Empire, and par- 
ticularly of Dominion policy, in the shaping 
of both British politics and British admin- 
istration. Even the rôle of the Irish Na- 
tionalists does not appear clearly in main- 
taining its precarious balance of power up 
to the period when the Gordian knot was 
cut. One misses, too, an estimate of the 
real weaknesses that have appeared in a 
cabinet system where the Prime Minister 
must devote much time to the House of 
Commons and has so far failed to develop 
in his political cabinet an adequate general 
staff composed of ministers who do not 
have pressing administrative and depart- 
mental duties. There are also, one would 
feel, psychological and other factors in the 
development of the civil service into a body 
of rather smug and sheltered officials, 
which are just as important as the elaborate 
figures which Professor Smellie goes into to 
show the development of these services. 
But his conclusions show that he is not 
blind to the nature of the problem of the 
relation of the expert and the politician. 
One paragraph surely deserves quotation: 

“There is a widening gdp between the 
arts of persuasion and the technique of 
research, between the power of leaders and 
their vision. In Plato’s language, reason, 
courage and the instincts were never more 
widely divorced. The danger is that unless 
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those who are really capable of dealing 
with the problems that arise can secure the 
codperation they require others may rule 
who can secure coöperation by fear. If 
philosophers cannot be kings, despots will 
come in.” 
W. Y. ELLIOTT 
Harvard University 


SıNcLAIR, Roserr. The Big City. Pp. 
419. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 
Inc., 1938. $3.00. 


The wonder of this book is that the au- 
thor could have kept up the continuous 
secretion of adrenaline obviously essential 
to its composition, without permanent im- 
pairment of his health. Mr. Sinclair is a 
journalist: he writes ‘‘m the glory of spring 
sunshine in London. The world seems full 
of green trees and beautiful women, and 
there will be salad for lunch. Can it be 
true that one in three of the Londoners 
around me dies in the poorhouse?” (p. 16). 
And we are off for a four-hundred-page 
draught of gall and wormwood with which 
to wash down the salad. Mr. Sinclair 
prides himself that every devastating fact 
which he adduces about the meanness, the 
poverty, the sickness, the disorganization, 
the chaos, the degeneracy, the stupidity, 
the narrowness, and the ugliness of London 
life is directly from a blue book, an official 
gazette, or an annual report: ‘““Wkat I think 
does not matter. What I have collected in 
the way of ascertained facts does matter.” 
He has been passionately persistent, and 
often ingenious, in tracking down figures. 
His vitriol is poured with even hand over 
the heads of officials, the business men of 
the city, and the purveyors of mass amuse- 
ment. The book abounds with sardonic 
epigram, incisive word pictures, and pithy 
and colorful statement. 

This book was published in England un- 
der the title Metropolitan Man. It is evi- 
dently supposed to polish off fcrever the 
notion of the great city as the culmination 
of civilization. It is the picture of megalop- 
olis (Spengler), of the paleotechnie city 
(Geddes). But at point after point the 
author falls back upon statistics that show 
that health, justice, the relief of unemploy- 
ment, the direction of commerce are as 
badly provided for in the country or the 
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provinces: “our attempts to make our 
monetary-industrial system support life” 
(p. 189) apparently lead to equal inade- 
quacy of life in city and in country. 

‘The book is a tour de force in sustained 
pessimism. The trouble is that its ap- 
proach is completely static. Ruskin, Ged- 
des, Mumford, and Bauer have all painted 
“Coketown” with equally devastating 
strokes; but they have been able to put it in 
its place in the secular process and in the 
interplay of social forces, 

CHARLES S. ASCHER 

Social Science Research Council 


Foornser, Huuuertr. New York: City of 
Cities. Pp. 339. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1937. $3.50. 


It is difficult to classify this interesting 
book. It is neither history, political sci- 
ence, sociology, nor art, although it has 
touches of each. Perhaps the best deserip- 
tion would be to call it a picturesque ac- 
count of America’s greatest city by a com- 
petent reporter who was born in New York, 
then left it, to return and review it from 
new standpoints. He asserts that if he now 
lived in New York he would spend many 
hours on top of the Empire State Building, 
although “New Yorkers smile mdulgently 
at the idea because it’s the first thing that 
all the hicks do when they land in town 
(most New Yorkers were hicks themselves 
once). Let them smile. It is one of the 
great sights of earth; a panorama of power 
and beauty and terror such as the world 
never offered before. It gives a quite 
ordinary man some godlike moments. By 
day or night; in ram or snow; clear light 
or delicate mist; it’s a breath-taking expe- 
rience to have the city brought to your 
feet.” 

The book might very well be termed a 
study of municipal migration and trans- 
formation. It is really most successful in 
recounting the changes in the various sec- 
tions, and the author includes all parts of 
the city. In this aspect it is a remarkably 
well done story. It might also be called a 
study in local color, and a most successful 
one. 

The volume may not be considered a 
heavy contribution to municipal literature, 
but it is a very interesting one. Mr. 
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Footner confines himself to what he himself 
sees and feels. He gives perfectly free rein 
to his likes and dislikes, and cuts through 
much of New York’s false glamour and 
many of its myths. In so stupendous a 
spectacle as is this amazing city, terror, 
crime, and misery contribute their parts. 
Along with Wall Street, Fifth Avenue, and 
Times Square, Mr. Footner, who is a 
trained writer and who has a reputation as 
a writer of detective stories, gives scenes 
from the tenements, the hospital wards, 
and the police courts. He journeys East 
Side, West Side, and “all around the town.” 
He is equally at home in Park Avenue and 
in Cherry Street. The accent throughout 
is on people—how they live, how théy 
amuse themselves, how they behave and 
misbehave; and there are many irreverent 
sketches of New Yorkers themselves. In 
each case the author has picked out indi- 
viduals who illustrate a definite aspect of 
New York life. 


Mr. Footner begins his narrative with a . 


quotation from the New York Mirror of 
1889: ““New York is a perfect Balbeck of a 
day’s growth and a day’s dilapidation. 
. .. The builder is abroad one day and 
... the destroyer the day after. We 
never expect to see the city finished, but 
we have the greatest desire to see it fairly 
commenced.” 

Not the least interesting feature of the 
book is the illustrations. 

CLINTON Rogers WOODRUFF 
Philadelphia 


Kinin, Purr, et al. A Social Study of 
Pittsburgh. Pp. xxviii, 958. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1938. $4.75. 


The public and private welfare agencies 
of a community, supported as they are from 
taxes and charitable donations, areregulated 
in number and kind not by the natural 
processes of competition and selection, as is 
the case with private profit institutions and 
services, but rather by political action and 
the personal inclinations ofedonors. Thus 
arises the question whether a community at 
any one time is adequately served by wel- 
fare services as measured by standards set 
up by professional groups. 

The approved way in western culture of 
testing the adequacy of welfare services in a 
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particular community is to make a survey, 
and in few places is the survey tradition 
better established than in Pittsburgh. Ev- 
eryone is familiar with the famous Pitts- 
burgh Survey of 1907-1908. But in 
subsequent years numerous special studies 
have been made of different aspects of 
social life in this community. This latest 
and most ambitious study differs from the 
other investigations, including the Survey 
of 1907-1908, in various important respects, 
first of which is with regard to aim and exe- 
cution. This study is oriented less to fact 
finding than to program planning and social 
action. Accordingly it lacks the massive 
array of tables and charts which are usually 
expected m a community study of the sur- 
vey type. It is factual, to be sure, but the 
facts are interwoven for the most part into 
the narrative rather than set up in conspic- 
uous tabular and graphic form. No at- 
tempt is made, as in the case of the New 
Survey of London, to trace social develop- 
ments from the period of the earlier survey. 

A second notable feature of this study is 
the fact that it was locally initiated, di- 
rected, and financed, but most of the ex- 
pert staff, some thirty-seven in number, 
were drawn from outside places, and many 
of the collaborators are outstanding experts 
in their respective fields. 

The book is divided into two parts: the 
first, and the one which will make most 
appeal to general students of urban life, 
deals with selective aspects of the metro- 
politan scene, including pertinent data 
relating to the physical setting, the demo- 
graphic patterning, the racial and ethnic 
stratification, and the economic and social 
structure; and, last but not least, there is a 
significant chapter on social attitudes, pub- 
lic opinion, and pressure groups. 

Part Two, constituting two-thirds of the 
volume, is devoted to an analysis of the 
social and health services of Allegheny 
County, from the viewpoint of present 
function and prospective reorganization 
better to meet the needs of the community 
in accordance with modern professional 
standards. This part of the study con- 
stitutes what amounts to a systematic 
treatise in the field of social work, which 
might almost be used as a class textbook. 
Each subject is dealt with in a general 
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manner as well as with particular reference 
to the local situation. The chapters in- 
clude a survey of principles and practices 
in the field as a whole before focusing upon 
problems of the Pittsburgh area. This 
wider orientation, together with special 
application to an existing situation, im- 
presses the reviewer as a sensible approach 
and one which gives the book value not 
only to the people of the Pittsburgh area 
but also to students of social work in 
general. 
Roperick D. McKenzie 
University of Michigan 


Reep, Tuomas H. Twenty Years of Gov- 
ernment in Essex County, New Jersey. 
Pp. x, 183. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1938. $2.00. 


The distinguished. professor of municipal 
government and traveling director of the 
National Municipal League’s Consultant 
Service, Dr. Thomas H. Reed, has written 
a case study of county governament in the 
United States, using Essex in New Jersey, 
one of our oldest counties, as his “‘case.” 

The study is historical and descriptive, 
and it leans heavily on the field studies of 
the author as well as on those of the Prince- 
ton Local Government Survey and the 
Newark Citizens Advisory Finance Com- 
mittee. The hero of the piece is the Essex 
County Republican League, lazer rechris- 
tened ‘“‘Clean Government.” Dr. Reed 
tersely summarizes the achievements of 
this group by stating that it “‘for fifteen 
years wrung from an unwilling political 
machine an honest and efficient county 
government by concentrating on the elec- 
tion of members of the County board.” 

This study is useful; it goes without say- 
ing that anything written by Dr. Reed is 
forceful, urbane, correct in its facts, and 
sound in its judgment. His criteria of 
good government are those which appeal to 
administrators and experts. Briefly, Reed 
bases his appraisal of Essex County’s 
progress on these standards: 

1. Removal ôf improper officials. How- 
ever: “The real achievement of the Essex 
County Republican Leaguers . . . had not 
been the removal of Reimer, but the break- 
ing up of the system” (p. 71). 

2. Centralized purchasing under speci- 
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fication acts, as against sales by “‘insiders.”’ 

3. Inexpensive ‘Citizens’ ” political or- 
ganization as against regular party ma- 
chinery. 

4. General administrative improvement, 
such as abolition of unnecessary positions, 
modern mechanical equipment, adequate 
quarters, addition of new services, and so 
forth. 

5. Decreased cost and better financial 
administration In 1935 the debt was only 
$39.24 per capita, when the City of New- 
ark’s debt was $210.55 per capita. On 
nearly every test, Essex proves superior to 
Hudson, next door. 

Dr. Reed attributes good government in 
Essex County to: (1) the unusual character 
of the candidates presented; (2) an un- 
usually independent press; (8) the natu- 
rally independent character of the com- 
muter vote; (4) the concentration on county 
affairs to the exclusion of the affairs of the 
municipalities; (5) the existence of the 
stupid, conceited, and venal party machine 
at which its attack was directed; and (6) 
the favorable record made by the Board of 
Freeholders since 1920 (pp. 107-11). 

The reader gets the impression that Dr. 
Reed was not entirely satisfied with the 
attitudes of the’ reformers. He deplores 
the apparent decline of independency and 
hints at the presence of too much conceit 
and bland disregard of greater responsi- 
bilities on the part of the “Clean Govern- 
ment” group. 

Roy V. PEEL 

New York University 


Montz, Eart E. Urban Sociology. Pp. 
xvi, 742. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1938. $3.75. 


The past fifteen years have witnessed 
the growth of an extensive literature on the 
city: and its problems. To this literature 
each of the social sciences has contributed: 
those from sociology have been neither few 
in number nor lacking in scientific value. 
From these sowological contributions has 
emerged gradually a definite field known as 
urban sociology, and recent textbooks are 
attempting to standardize the materials in 
this feld. i 

Of these recent texts, some have em- 
phasized urbanization as a social process; 
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others have devoted themselves largely to 
the social problems of city life. Professor 
Muntz’s book falls definitely into this latter 
class. His thirty-two chapters are organ- 
ized into five major groups. The first 
group, comprising six chapters, deals with 
the evolution of city life—its growth, pop- 
ulation, planning, and the like. The rest 
of the book is devoted to four urban prob- 
lems—five chapters to housing, eleven to 
health, six to education, and four to recre- 
ation. 

The particular value of a volume such as 
Professor Muntz here presents is that it 
organizes into a unity a great deal of mate- 
rial and many references, on a selected 


number of problems, analyzed from the 


standpoint of the modern city. It is a 
pedagogic aid in that it gives to the student, 
within the easy access of a single volume, a 
good deal of basic material, much of it recent 
and scattered through many references, in- 
dispensable in the study of urban problems. 

What has just been said indicates at once 
the critical comments that certain readers 
will make of this volume. The word 
“ecology” is not included in the index, and 
the ecological approach, while considered, 
can scarcely be said to be emphasized. 
Much of what might be called the sociology 
of city life, as exemplified in the works of 
Park and Burgess, or in Professor Wool- 
ston’s recent book, is given rather brief 
treatment. In other words, this is chiefly 
a book on some social problems of city life, 
rather than a sociological analysis of the 
phenomena, of urbanization. 

Professor Muntz organizes his material 
with appreciation of the interest of the 
reader and the logical sequence of his ma- 
terial; he writes with clarity, and cites his 
references with care. Special complimen- 
tary mention should also be made of the 
physical appointments of this volume. It 
is attractive and readable to the eye. 
Other publishers please note. 

James H. S5. BOSSARD 

University of Pennsylvamia 


Ware, Louise. Jacob A. Rus. Pp. xxiii, 
335. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1938. $3.00. 


This brief biography appears to have been 
a labor of admiration, for nowhere in the 
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volume may one find any critical evalua- 
tion of the réle played by Jacob Riis in the 
reform movement of the 1890°s beyond his 
constant appeals for more playgrounds for 
the children of New York City, elimination 
of police lodging houses, and the necessity 
for housing reform in New York’s tenement 
districts. 

Riis was born in Denmark and came to 
the United States in 1870. He found that 
America was not the golden land of oppor- 
tunity. He held jobs as a day laborer, a 
farm hand, a coal miner, a carpenter, and 
finally became a reporter for the New York 
Sun. It was during this period, while 
working for the Sun as a police reporter, 
that he first came mto contact with the 
slum conditions which were to be his chief 
preoccupation throughout life. He was 
closely associated with Theodore Roosevelt 
while the latter was Commissioner of Police 
of New York and later when he became 
Governor. 

Riis was a kind of evangelical reformer 
who cared nothing and knew nothing about 
scientific research. His chief aim was to 
improve the conditions of the poor, par- 
ticularly the children. Through his efforts, 
Mulberry Bend became a city park, hous- 
ing programs were inaugurated, and many 
of the appalling conditions in New York’s 
tenement districts were corrected. For his 
services in the interests of children, the 
Jacob A. Riis Neighborhood Settlement at 
48 Henry Street was named for him. It is 
safe to say that within limits this Danish 
immigrant played a significant part in 
awakening legislators and social leaders to 
the necessity of social reform. He died 
in 1914, “a useful citizen,” although the 
author does not tell us when or where Riis 
became naturalized. 

One minor defect in this work is the obvi- 
ous attempt to be academic by including 
footnotes after statements which are com- 
pletely innocuous. 

J. P. SHALLOO 

University of Pennsylvania 


Smmuovircu, Mary K. Neighborhood—My 
Story of Greenwich House. Pp. 301. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1938. $2.50. 
This book is something more than an 
admirable history of a well-established 
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American institution; it is something more 
than a highly interesting autobiography; it 
is a penetrating, intelligent series of run- 
ning comment on social events and develop- 
ments during the present and past genera- 
tions. Greenwich House in Greenwich 
Village, New York, established by Mrs. 
Simkhovitch, is a social settlement quite 
the equal of Hull House, but it is also, and 
in a way perhaps more important, a stim- 
wating center for rethinking and for new 
action in the light of new events. “We 
might envision,” our narrator tells us, “a 
time when all our present activities might 
be liquidated, but we are convinced the 
time will not come when a neighborhood 
center will cease to be needed, bringing to 
light as it does local desires and need and 
presenting the views of all groups and in- 
terests, with the intent of creating common 
understanding, and so far as it may be, a 
working agreement.” This is Just what 
Greenwich House does. To perpetuate 
these purposes, a working agreement with 
Columbia University has been regotiated. 
Universities and settlements have or should 
have a common field of interest in social 
structures and in social change, both from 
a sociological and an economic angle. For 
this reason the managers of the House feel 
that a definite tie-up with an institution 
like Columbia University is valuable in 
order that the House may not dissolve and 
disappear as changes take place from dec- 
ade to decade. 

Greenwich House opened its doors in 
1902, in a little house which occuped a 
corner of the Old Ninth Ward called 
“Greenwich Village.” At first the settle- 
ment was viewed with suspicion; but scon 
the warmth and energy of Mary Simk- 
hovitch, who had married a Russian fellow- 
student, won welcome, and she and her 
workers were invited to weddings and 
christenings, helped with sickness and 
disease, and generally participated in the 
life of the community and sought to under- 
stand and solve its numerous problems, 
both special and general. 

The simile of the “lengthened shadow” 
is an old one, but it is most appropriate in 
this instance because Greenwich House is 
unquestionably the lengthened shadow of 
a “gay and courageous personality” who 
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has made a most substantial contribution 
to the social developments of the present 
day. 
Crinton Rogers WOODRUFF 
Philadelphia, 


Beard, Mirtam. A History of the Business 
Man. Pp. vi, 779. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1938. $5.00. ; 


Here is an extraordinary product of an 
extraordinary family—a family in which 
father, mother, son, daughter, and even 
son-in-law are all makers of books. This 
one, made by the daughter, is probably 
not the most illuminating or even the most 
entertaining book of the year, but, like 
most Beard books, it is a notable achieve- 
Taking a thread that has never 
before been woven into whole-cloth, Miss 
Beard chronicles the thoughts and deeds of 
business men through five thousand years— 
from Mesopotamian merchants to current 
business big-wigs. She leads the reader 
through 765 pages (five parts, twenty- 
eight chapters) of interesting and occasion- 
ally detailed narratives of the Greek and 
Phoenician traders, the commerce of Lii- 
beck, Venice, ancl Florence, the stock bubbles 
of Lyons and Antwerp, the rise and fall of 
the Dutch business empire, the develop- 
ment of Puritan. commercialism in France 
and England, the rise of the modern Ger- 
man and English industrial entrepreneur, 
the conquests of American business before 
the World War, and the development of 
Big Business after the war. The book ends 
with a chapter, “Business in Search of 
Credo and Character.” 

Miss Beard’s generalized concept of the 
business man is not very clearly drawn. 
With few exceptions, she says, business 
men have not possessed the “personality 
of a sort to capture popular imagination,” 
nor have they been willing to serve, con- 
sistently at least, any institution or idea 
greater than themselves. Business men 
have “favored peace and war, unity and 
chaos, mystery «and science, according to 
the immediate prospects of profit.” More- 
over, they “robbed widows and orphans 
and the Indians; they oppressed whole 
populations with monopolies and usurious 
practices and cheated the State... by 
outfitting its enemies with arrows and air- 
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planes.” But however ugly this picture 
may be, “they were not wanton m barbar- 
ity; they have not engaged in the fantastic 
cruelties . . . and massacres for pleasure” 
as has been true of many political figures. 
Not a’pretty picture, to be sure, but after 
reading the book, one is uncertain whether 
business men as a class have been saints or 
sinners. 

Two or three things stand out on com- 
pletion of the reading. In the first place, 
the: book contains little that was not al- 
ready known, but it contains an amazing 
amount of material drawn from almost 
countless specialized studies. In the sec- 
ond place, Miss Beard has almost com- 
pletely ignored the development of eco- 
nomic principles and has instead chosen to 
show the relationship of the business man 
to such other social institutions as politics, 
art, and religion. Finally, the book is ex- 
tremely well written, in an easy and read- 
able style, lightened by numerous amusing 
anecdotes. 

CLEON O. SWAYZEE 

University of Nebraska 


SWAYZEE, CLEON OLIPHANT, and CLIFFORD 
Miuron Hicks. An Introduction to 
Business. Pp. xxii, 691. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 19388. $3.75. 


One of the distinctive qualities of this 
general business text is the large amount of 
space devoted to the subject of law (six 
chapters) and to the relation between gov- 
ernment and business. The latter lively 
topic is covered in three chapters: ‘“‘Govern- 
ment Assistance and Regulation,” “The 
Government and Competition,” and “Tax- 
ation and Business.” 

The organization of the book roughly 
corresponds to the order in which problems 
arise when a new business is established. 
The authors recognize the difficulties of 
attempting to follow this order, and find it 
necessary frequently to violate it. While 
this type of textbook organization appeals 
to some writers more thar the usual func- 
tional order, it seems to the reviewer that 
both plans overlook a much sounder 
method, namely, a psychological arrange- 
ment based upon the knowledge and inter- 
ests of students who use the book. To 
plunge the uninitiated into a discussion of 
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finance and accounting, merely because it 
is necessary to have capital in order to 
undertake a business, seems to have little 
educational merit. 

A very complete list of references is given 
at the end of each chapter. Each chapter 
is also followed by a series of broad prob- 
lems, as, “You have been asked to give a 
short talk on scientific management. Out- 
line the talk you would give.” Another 
interesting feature is lists of motion picture 
films available for educational purposes. 
The book is replete with pictures and il- 
lustrations of business forms. 

Like most efforts covering such a broad 
field, the discussion of specialized subjects 
is likely to present erroneous impressions 
at times. The book might be improved by 
having more numerous footnotes indicating 
the sources of ideas used in the discussion 
of subjects based upon textbooks in fields 
like accounting, marketing, and advertis- 
ing. These difficulties are almost inherent 
in the writing of a book which attempts to 
encompass within two covers such a broad 
and comprehensive field as that of business 
organization, management, and operation, 
with all its highly specialized divisions. 
Within these limitations, the authors have 
done a very commendable piece of work. 

Lynpon O. Brown 

Northwestern University 


Biowet, Percy W. Our Trade with 
Britain. Pp. x, 129. New York: Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations, 1938. $1.50. 


The purpose of this small volume is “‘to 
furnish a basis for understanding American 
and English commercial policies as they 
exist today, and for intelligent discussion of 
the pending Anglo-American trade agree- 
ment.” Within a rather limited scope the 
author reviews United States trade since 
1929 with the United Kingdom and the 
British Empire, traces the history of Amer- 
ican tariff policy and the evolution of Brit- 
ish protectionism, and appraises the effect 
which the commercial policy of each of the 
two countries has had upon*the trade of the 
other. In this general purpose the author 
has succeeded very well. 

The more inquiring mind will no doubt 
be irked by the narrow compass of the re- 
spective chapters on American and British 
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trade policy. It is emphasized that the 
Import Duties Advisory Committee is an 
important factor in British tariff-making, 
but the Committee’s method of approach 
to concrete price problems—for example, 
in building materials—remains virtually 
untouched. The reproduction of the table 
“British-American Balance of Payments” 
in a manner dissociating it from the London 
Economists accompanying text tends to 
confuse both Jay and technical reader, 
especially since the textual references (p. 17) 
on gold and silver movements are incon- 
sistent with the structure of the table. 
The synonymous use of the terms “‘clearing 
agreements” and “‘payments agreements” 
is, in at least one instance (p. 96), some- 
what misleading. 

Such technical limitations ean hardly be 
said to impair seriously the usefulness and 
the timeliness of the volume, particularly 
if viewed within the limited scope of treat- 
ment chosen by the author. The logical 
textua] arrangement, the appendix of 
pertinent statistical tables, a carefully 
selected reference list, and an adequate in- 
dex have been combined in a volume which 
satisfies a contemporary need much more 
adequately than its facile and graphic 
British counterpart, Together We Stand, by 
Leonard J. Reid of the London Daily Tele- 
graph. 

Amos E. TAYLOR 

Washington, D. C. 


Danis, Jonn. Codperation: An Ameri- 
can Way. Pp. 399. New York: Covici 
Friede, 1938. $3.00. 


This new book of John Daniels is a care- 
fully prepared study of the American con- 
sumers’ coöperative movement from its 
early days to today. Although written in a 
simple style, it is not superficial in thought. 
It is one of the most inspiring books ever 
written on the origin, the growth, the pres- 
ent form, and the spirit of codperative pur- 
chasing and consumers’ coéperative or- 
ganizations in the United States. 

Mr. Daniels*convincingly corrects the 
general opinion that the American co- 
operatives are only the creation of “new 
Americans” or European immigrants. It 
was the American farmer, as he shows, who 
laid the foundations of consumers’ co- 
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operation in this country a quarter-century 
before the Rochdale Pioneers in England 
opened their famous store. As early as 
1820, American. farmers began to apply the 
coöperative idea in dealing with losses 
caused by fire. The first urban consumers’ 
codperative society was organized in 1844 
in Boston. The writer of this review was 
able to describe the influence of this experi- 
ment on the German codperative move- 


‘ment in 1850 in his book on the History 


of the First German Codperatives last year. 

Of special importance is Mr. Daniels’ 
discussion of “Current Trends”? (Part 
VIIL). He shows that farmers’ coUpera- 
tive purchasing has grown tremendously 
during the last twenty-five years. Its 
volume rose from $6,000,000 in 1913 to 
$400,000,000 in 1987. The present volume 
is far beyond that of farmers’ codperative 
purchasing in any other country of the 
world. The growth of rural codperative 
purchasing becomes still more remarkable 
when compared with that of codperative 
marketing. Between 1913 and 1985-36 
the marketing volume increased less than 
sixfold, while the purchasing volume grew 
more than fortyfold. 

Perhaps the most interesting and im- 
portant section of the book is Part IX, in 
which the author shows that many of the 
rural purchasing codperatives are beginning 
to handle not only live stock feed, seed, 
fertilizer, gas, oil, and motor accessories, 
but also groceries, clothing, furniture, and 
other consumers’ goods. Inasmuch as the 
average farmer spends more for consumers’ 
goods than for general farm supplies with 
which to raise his crops, this tendency to 
handle also greceries, clothing, and so forth 
will cause a further expansion of the rural 
purchasing associations. The increasing 
distribution of consumers’ goods, however, 
will make these farmers, according to Mr. 
Daniels, much more consumer-conscious; 
it looks as though they will soon join forces 
with the urban consumers’ codperatives. 
Farmers’ codpevative wholesales already 
supply urban consumers’ coUperatives with 
gas and oil and admit them as units of their 
regional associations. 

The author praises the Federal Govern- 
ment for all it has done in recent years to 
provide the farmers’ marketing and pur- 
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chasing coiperatives with loans at low 
interest. However, he finds ‘‘no justice or 
consistency” in excluding the urban con- 
sumers’ codperatives from similar loan 
facilities. 

The rapid expansion of the American gas 
and oil codperatives since 1921 will appar- 
ently also bring American and European 
consumers’ coiperatives closer together. 
At a meeting of the International Coépera- 
tive Wholesale Society in Paris last year the 
formation of an International Coöperative 
Petroleum Society was proposed, to be 
owned and controlled by American and 
European coéperative wholesales and to 
undertake its own processing, refining, 
transportation, and distribution. 

Orro E. M. RUHMER 
Long Island University 


Rem, Marcaret G. Consumers and the 
Markel. Pp. xiv, 584. New York: 
F. S. Crofts & Co., 1938. $3.75. 


Consumers and the Market is an excellent 
pioneering job in the rapidly expanding field 
of consumption economics. The book will 
undoubtedly be widely used as a text, but 
it also deserves a market among consumers. 
In workmanlike style, Miss Reid has pre- 
sented the nature of consumer problems, 
the organization and functions of our mar- 
keting system, the costs of and services 
rendered by sales and advertising organiza- 
tions, and the question of quality standards 
and price policy. She concludes with a 
section on “The way to a better market 
system.” 

The coverage is complete—in fact, one 
fears too complete. Traditional economics 
seem in recent years to have been shat- 
tered into a series of approaches to certain 
central problems. A substantial and vig- 
orous literature has developed about the 
transportation problem, the labor problem, 
the marketing problem, the banking prob- 
lem, and now the consumer problem. In 
each field, the student is given a mass of 
data concerning the imperfect operation 
of economic institutions, together with 
sundry recommendations for improvement. 

Those writing on consumer problems 
have been under substantial handicaps. 
The field is new. Material—of a reliable 
sort—is comparatively scarce. Consumer 
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movements are as yet embryonic. The 
result is that courses on the economics of 
consumption have tended to include a curi- 
ous conglomeration of useful information, 
rather than the philosophy of a movement. 
This is best seen by comparison with the 
present-day course on labor problems. 
There the course will be largely concerned 
with the adequacy of the structure and the 
objectives of the organized labor movement. 
Almost at the outset, recognition will be 
granted to the fact that labor acquires 
status and power only in organized pressure 
groups. ‘The improvement’of labor stand- 
ards does not emerge from the expression 
of pious wishes of textbook writers. 

Miss Reid has glimpsed but has not 
clearly seen the importance of an organized 
consumer movement. The result is that 
many words of wisdom as to consumer pres- 
sure and organization are hidden away in 
general discussions of the iniquities of much 
of modern advertising and salesmanship. 
She pays a brief but halting tribute to the 
codperatives, to consumer testing groups, 
and to federations of consumers. Yet she 
fails to discern the appearance of a sharp 
contrast between the democratic efforts 
of consumers in such groups as Gonsum- 
ers’ Union, The Consumers National Fed- 
eration, and the Coéperative League of 
the U. S. A., and the captive organizations 
that have emerged to turn consumer revolt 
into an advertising promotional endeavor. 
Yet it has been the fate of those in academic 
circles to discover and recognize move- 
ments after they have become well! estab- 
lished. Miss Reid has taken a long first 
step toward the desired goal. Her book 
should be widely read. 

Cotston E. WARNE 

Amherst College 


Herrmeer, Herman S., and WALTER J. 
Nerr. Practical Radio Advertising. Pp. 
xii, 372. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1938. $5.00. 


Radio has come of age. Publication of 
this book officially signalizes the arrival at 
maturity of radio as an advertising medium. 
It is no longer a wildly growmg youngster 
of untried character and temperament. 

Hettinger and Neff report upon the char- 
acteristics and the uses of broadcast adver- 
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tising as a known and measurable force in 
merchandising, and they do it more thor- 
oughly and comprehensively than has 
previously been possible. Practical Radio 
Advertising fills a definite need that has 
existed in the literature on radio and on 
advertising. As the title implies, this book 
is confined chiefly to practical considera- 
tions, and avoids irrelevant matter. 

Both authors have learned about radio 
through very practical contact with it. 
Dr. Hettinger, now assistant professor of 
marketing at the Wharton School, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, was formerly radio 
consultant, and for several years director 
of research for the National Association of 
Broadcasters. Mr. Neff, president of the 
Neff-Rogow Agency, was formerly sales 
manager of Radio Station WOR. 

Practical Radio Advertising is a well-or- 
ganized book. Its twenty-five chapters are 
divided into four sections: Fundamental 
Considerations, Planning the Radio Cam- 
paign, Executing the Radio Campaign, 
and Additional Considerations. There are 
four appendices, giving information about 
the mechanics of radio, data on broadcast 
advertising volume by classes, figures on 
geographical distribution of radio families 
and retail trade, and information on the 
structures and rates of networks. Eight 
tables and twelve charts add considerably 
to the value of the book. Finally, there 
is a twelve-page index, complete with cross 
references. 

In laying the groundwork for their 
discussion of radio advertising technique, 
the authors begin at rock bottom, present- 
ing a fairly good picture of the inherent 
nature of radio as an advertising medium, 
its advantages and disadvantages, and its 
place in the complete sales campaign. ‘The 
first section also gives an analysis of the 
radio market, with statistics on number of 
listeners, and an explanation of the radio 
advertising structure with the functions 
performed by stations, service organiza- 
tions, and middlemen. 

A major portion of the text is given to 
planning and executing the radio campaign. 
The subject is treated rather thoroughly, 
covering every step in the initiation and 
conduct of a broadcasting effort, including 
selection of medium, time, type of program, 
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mechanics of cperation, and many other 
points. There is an excellent discussion 
of psychological factors in various forms of 
music and speech. Checking of results is 
also well covered. 
ALFRED T. FALK 
New York, N. Y. 


McLavenun, Gesn E. Growth of Ameri- 
can Manufacturing Areas. Pp. xxvii, 
358. Pittsburgh: University of Pitts- 
burgh, 1938. $3.00. 


This is a study in regional economics, 
with special emphasis on the Pittsburgh 
area. The growth of thirty-three manu- 
facturing areas, each consisting of a major 
manufacturing city and one or more as- 
sociated counties, is examined for the past 
six decades. Certain comparisons of man- 
ufacturing growth are restricted to thirteen 
major areas. 

Part I is a statistical analysis of growth 
in terms of population, wage earners in 
manufacturing, and value added in manu- 
facturing. Part II contains interpretations 
of the reasons for differentials in the area 
growth rates. 

The intercensal changes in population 
were invariably increases, and in each area 
“value added” increased, with two excep- 
tions, in all three subperiods (1869-99, 
1899-1919, and 1919-29). But from 1919 
to 1929 the number of manufacturing wage 
earners declined in twenty-one of the thirty- 
three areas. The trends in “value added” 
conform roughly to the flattened “S” type 
of growth curve, and most of the large in- 
dustrial areas have apparently passed the 
peak rate. 

The great variations in growth rates de- 
pend upon many factors: the shift of con- 
suming centers, the stage of development, 
geographical shifts of old industries, and 
the development and localization of new 
industries, such as automobiles in Detroit, 
tires in Akron, and motion pictures in 
Los Angeles. In general, the growth rates 
have been lowgst for the New England 
areas, higher in the midwest and the south, 
and highest in the far west. 

The Pittsburgh area reached its peak in 
relative national importance early in this 
century. Because dominated by capital- 
goods industries, the area suffers severely in 
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depression and its growth has been the most 
irregular of any in the thirteen major areas. 

The statistical analysis in this volume is 
systematic and clear, the compilation of 
comparable data for the industrial areas 
in the census years prior to 1929 is in itself 
a commendable contribution, and the inter- 
pretations appear to be based upon a care- 
ful weighing of the available evidence. A 
good foundation is laid for further regional 
studies of industrial change; hence it is no 
essential criticism of this well-planned study 
to urge that it needs supplementing, for ex- 
ample, by a more thoroughgoing appraisal 
of those factors in industrial growth most 
amenable to human control, such as taxa- 
tion and industrial regulation—subjects 
which are here dismissed with a few short 
paragraphs, 

Harry JEROME 
University of Wisconsin 


Bourtcuett, Firoryp F. Investments and In- 
vestment Policy. Pp.x,821. New York: 
Longmans-Green & Co., 1938. $4.00. 


This textbook, intended for introductory 
courses in investments, endeavors to cover 
practically completely a very broad and 
complex field. The jacket says, “Every 
phase of this complex and vital subject 
gets full attention.” An attempt at such 
complete coverage in any introductory 
course faces many pitfalls. This volume 
seems to stagger under the burden put upon 
it. At any rate, it approaches the “‘exten- 
sive margin of cultivation” of the subject, 
just as Graham and Dodd’s Security Analy- 
sis might be considered as approaching, in 
its field, the “intensive margin,” as far as 
textbooks are concerned. 

The completeness of coverage of the in- 
vestment field is exemplified by the inclu- 
sion of life insurance and building and loan 
associations under institutional and group 
investments, and of a special section on 
commodity investments, including real 
estate and oil royalties. For most courses 
pointed toward securities investments, 
these subjects and some others will appear 
too far afield; but they belong in the broad 
field Professor Burtchett has chosen for 
his work. 

Within the realm of securities investing, 
Professor Burtchett presents a good, con- 
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cise survey of types of investment contracts, 
and an entire section devoted to the eco- 
nomic and investment peculiarities of dif- 
ferent industries: transportation, public 
utilities, manufacturing, finance, merchan- 
dising, and the extractive industries. 

Probably the best and most significant 
portions of the book are the chapter on 
criteria of investment valuation, and the 
section on investment policy. The former 
contains an excellent, nontechnical discus- 
sion of asset values and safety of principal. 
Throughout the book, but particularly in 
the section on investment policy, emphasis 
is placed on individualized policy—both as 
to persons and as to institutions. The 
author stresses the point that important 
characteristics of investment media not 
only are inherent but also exist with respect 
to various types of investors. Hence these 
characteristics cannot be considered in 
vacuo, but only with reference to individual 
investment policy. 

There seems to be overemphasis, for a 
textbook of this sort, on speculation, 
speculative technique, and so forth. A 
full section is devoted to speculation, in- 
cluding a chapter on the Dow Theory. It 
must be said, however, that this section is 
replete with warnings on the risks of specu- 
lation on the part of certain individuals and 
under certain circumstances. On the other 
hand, there is only a brief chapter on the 
problems of reorganization, a subject which 
is of growing Importance in our corporate 
structure. References to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and its work, 
too, are meager, though that agency has 
produced major changes in investment and 
speculative activity, and is of continuing 
importance. 

This work bears witness to the author’s 
extensive knowledge of the field of finance. 
It will be of great interest to those who wish to 
present a broad course in investments, the in- 
vestment mechanism, and investment policy. 

Howarp M. Tsar, JR. 

Haverford College 


WESTERFIELD, Ray B. M oney, Credit and 
Banking. Pp. xi, 1172. New York: 
Ronald Press, 1938. $4.50. 


Dr. Westerfield has not undertaken a 
revision merely, but a rewriting of Banking 
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Principles and Practice. This was necessi- 
tated by the change of scale of banking 
institutions and the shift in publie attitudes 
regarding finance as the result of the events 
of 1929-37, 

As in other recent textbooks, the evolu- 
tion of the American bank into a complex 
commercial, saving, investment, and financ- 
ing institution is recognized (p. 210). 
The network of banking practices as a re- 
sult of the general acceptability of the 
shiftability theory forms a modus vivendi 
for American banks today. Shiftability is 
“the new type of liquidity” (p. 211). The 
influence of “The General Theory of Em- 
ployment, Interest, and Money” is shown 
(pp. 452-55) in an attempt to gear liquidity- 
preference to the Junior mind. 

The allocation of specific pages to money 
and credit on the one hand and banking on 
- the other should be interesting to those who 
give one semester’s work in Money and 
Credit and one semester in Banking. 
Scattered throughout the text in two large 
blocks of about 200 pages each and two 
small blocks of 48 and 91 pages respectively, 
are 496 pages of Money and Credit material. 
Despite the size of this volume, there is no 
chapter on Foreign Banking Systems. 

This text is overwhelmingly factual, as 
its size would indicate. One can but re- 
gret, however, that the text is no longer; 
for there is an absence of even tentative 
conclusions in a final chapter. Out of such 
a mass of material, cannot some conclu- 
sions, however tentative, be drawn? We 
know, for instance, that banks should never 
have been chartered at the rate they were 
in the ‘wild cat” banking period. But 
should not some relation between the 
growth of the existing debt structure of 
American industry and “commercial” bank- 
ing practices be worked out for the later 
period? Perhaps the sheer weight of facts 
carries conviction. It takes some guidance, 
however. A financial statement, in itself, 
has, by the habits of our minds, some 
plausibility. There is something respecta- 
ble about an industrial debt, some essence 
of wizardry in the word “‘industrial,” that a 
governmental debt lacks. In this text, 
the government almost always loses. 

On p. 708 there is the following statement 
which appears as a criticism of the anti- 
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speculative loan slant of the Banking Act 
of 1933: “Security loans served the bankers 
well until our economic system nearly 
broke down.” From the weight of the 
evidence in the volume, this sentence could 
just as plausibly be constructed as follows: 
Our economic system served the public 
well until the speculation-fostering mecha- 
nism nearly brokedown. The bank failures 
of the New Capitalism period were quite 
frequent. 

There will be a good many adoptions of 
this text. It fits the recent trend in under- 
graduate courses in general finance, a year’s 
course, rather than a first semester of Money 
and Credit and a second semester of Bank- 
ing. There are 66 tables, 9 charts, and 2 
maps. The author has completed a tre- 
mendous task of rewriting. 

Ropert ROCKAFELLOW 

Rhode Island State College 


Sarow, Farepricu. Offenmarktpolitik zur 
Konjunkturregelung. Pp. 111. München: 
Duncker & Humblot, 1987. RM 4.20. 


The study gives a useful survey of the 
open market policy of the central banking 
systems in England, the United States, and 
Germany. The American reader will be 
particularly interested in the objectively 
written story of German finance since 1933; 
on the other hand, the presentation of the 
American development on a few pages, 
though pointing out some of the essential 
features, is much too brief to be of more 
than introductory value. 

The short theoretical chapter in the be- 
ginning reflects the transitional situation in 
which “‘monetarv theory” finds itself today. 
The older views of “‘stabilization”’ still per- 
sist, according to which the main task of the 
central banking policy is the prevention of 
excessive credit expansion during the boom; 
but they gradually make room for the more 
recent ideas about relating the volume of 
investment. This recent theoretical de- 
velopment, however, spells the end of a 
separate monetary theory and reduces the 
usefulness of monographs about “‘open 
market policy” or other individual weapons 
of credit policy unless they are limited to 
institutional description and refrain from 
judging the effects and the value of the 
policy in question. In order to gain clarity 
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about this latter point, the meaning and 
the conditions of the economic equilibrium 
have to be analyzed; and the history of 
the open market policy, 1921 to 1935, be- 
comes the history of the postwar business 
cycle. 
Hans NESSER 
University of Pennsylvania 


SARTRE, Lion. Esquisse dune théorie 
Marxiste des crises périodiques. Pp. 145. 
Paris: Marcel Rivière & Cie., 1938. Fr. 
20. 


It is the purpose of Mr. Sartre to show 
from the “orthodox” Marxian viewpoint 
that economic difficulties and cyclic busi- 
ness crises have their origin in the structure 
of capitalism. In this small volume he con- 
siders briefly the theory of overproduction, 
controversies relative to overproduction, 
and various theories of economic crises, 
with emphasis upon the periodicity of such 
crises. Sharing the attitude of Marx, 
whose theories he generalizes and develops 
as basic for his work, the author presents 
arguments to show that there always exists 
in periods of prosperity a general over- 
production of economic goods relative to 
possible consumption. No matter what 
means are used to counteract this tendency 
towards inequality between production and 
consumption, it will always exist under 
capitalism. 

Mr. Sartre analyzes the theses of Sis- 
mondi, Baranowsky, and Bouniatian, and 
finds them all lacking. He pays tribute to 
Marx as the first economist who recognized 
in the existence of economic crises the 
irreducible antagonisms of capitalists, as 
well as the impossibility of liberal economy 
to harmonize such differences. His analy- 
sis of the Marxian thesis is replete with 
mathematical formulae, which to the un- 
Initiated in the field of mathematics be- 
comes a confusing mass of figures. 

Nevertheless, the author possesses the 
rare ability to summarize his arguments in 
simple form. As a whole, the book is a 
convincing argument on the fundamental 
contradictions of capitalism. In spite of 
Mr. Sartre’s fervent belief in the basic 
truths of the Marxian analysis, he is nowhere 
dogmatic. In one chapter dedicated to the 
refutation of habitual objections to the 
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possibility of a general and chronic over- 
production, he exhibits a most effective 
restraint. His discussion of the develop- 
ment of American capitalism is shrewd: he 
sees here the same stages of development 
along economic lines that took place on the 
European scene. In his estimation, Ameri- 
can capitalism has become the most im- 
portant in the world and has rapidly brought 
the world to the most formidable crisis in its 
history. 

The book is undoubtedly a contribution 
of importance for the economist by profes- 
sion, but it is well beyond the horizon for 
the general reader. 

Louts Leo SNYDER 

College of the City of New York 


Lanes, Oskar, and Fren M. TAYLOR. 
On the Economic Theory of Socialism. 
Pp. vii, 143. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1938. $1.75. 

This little volume is the second in a series 
on the problem of government control of 
the economic order. It consists of reprints 
from the American Economic Review and the 
Review of Economic Studies, with an intro- 
ductory exposition by Professor Lippincott, 
of the University of Minnesota. Oskar 
Lange, on leave from the University of 
Cracow, is now lecturer in economics at the 
University of California. Professor Fred 
M. Taylor, now deceased, was at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan from 1904 until his 
death in 1932. 

Considered as a whole, the volume is an 
interesting attempt to refute the arguments 
of the chief European critics of socialism— 
von Mises, Robbins, and von Hayek. The 
authors come to the conclusion that social- 
ism is completely workable on economic 
grounds. A socialist society, they contend, 
would know how to distribute its labor, its 
capital, its land and factors of production 
to best advantage, and it would not be 
burdened by the inherent contradictions 
and inconsistencies of capitalist economy. 
Socialism, according to Mises, must recog- 
nize the importance of an adequate system 
of economic accounting “‘to guide the alloca- 
tion of resources.” Messrs. Lange and Tay- 
lor propose a simple solution: To determine 
the correct price level, costs of production 
will be determined by the expedient of 
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giving arbitrary accounting values to capi- 
tal goods and raw materials. If the values 
are fixed too high or too low, supply and 
demand will bring about the necessary 
adjustment. 

The theory is an interesting one—on 
paper. How a socialist economy, such as 
envisioned by the authors, would work out 
in practice remains to be seen. Professor 
Lippincott is certain that in the debate 
between capitalism and socialism the bur- 
den of proof has shifted to the capitalist 
economy, “which must now show why it 
should not be replaced by a socialist one, in 
view of its evident feasibility and superior- 
ity.” The present book is an excellent 
and challenging summary for this point of 
view, 

Louts Leo SNYDER 

College of the City of New York 


Carr, E. H. Michael Bakunin. Pp. x, 
501. New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. 
$6.50. 


Anarchism, eclipsed for over two decades 
by the successful operation of the Bolshe- 
vist state, is now showing signs of revival 
as a result of the existence of the first com- 
munist state—not because of its virtues 
but because of its defects, purges, and des- 
potic excesses. Mr. Carr, professor of 
international politics in the University 
College of Wales, has therefore offered a 
timely study of a man who, appearing upon 
the political scene together with Karl Marx, 
may yet come to have more influence over 
the working class of the world. Karl 
Marx preached the necessity of the conquest 
of the state by the proletariat, of strength- 
ening the state by the proletarian dictator- 
ship for the suppression of the bourgeoisie. 
Michael Bakunin, one of the founders of 
modern anarchism, prophesied, on the 
other hand, that the state, whether prole- 
tarian or bourgeois, will prove as oppressive 
as all states in history, those of the future 
more than of the past because of the rise of 
their power and the multiplicity of their 
functions, and therefore urged the workers 
of the world to find their salvation in the 
abolition of all states. The existence and 
the antics of the totalitarian states of today, 
both fascist and communist, should dem- 
onstrate that Bakunin was not a bad 
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prophet—perhaps a better one than Marx. 

In this scholarly and exhaustive biogra- 
phy, Professor Carr describes in detail the 
childhood of Bakunin, his attachment to 
his home, sisters, and brothers; his relation- 
ship with some of the distinguished Russian 
writers of the day: Belinsky, Herzen, 
Turgenev; his and his sisters’ love tangles; 
his unbroken debt entanglements; his 
permanent departure from Russia and 
sojourn in Berlin, Brussels, and Paris, 
where under the influence of Proudhon he 
first received the inspiration that in later 
years was crystallized in his philosophy of 
revolutionary anarchism; his relationships 
with the leading revolutionists of Europe, 
his meeting with Karl Marx, his agitation 
in behalf of the liberation of Poland, in 
which connection the rumor originated that 
Bakunin was a spy of the Czar-—~a rumor 
which never left; him to the end of his days; 
his participation in numerous rebellions, his 
many imprisonments, his association with 
Marx in the founding of the First Interna- 
tional, and his influence im its dissolution; 
his famous “‘confession” to the Czar, a 
document which added strength to the 
rumor that Bakunin was actually in the 
employ of the secret service of Russia; his 
countless intrigues and adventures, his 
founding of the Anarchist Alliance; his last 
illness and last days. 

Especially valuable are the chapters in 
which Professor Carr describes the various 
ideological transformations in Bakunin’s 
Weltanschauung, Bakunin’s elaboration of 
a system of scientific, revolutionary anarch- 
ism as opposed to revolutionary Marxism, 
and the ideological and tactical differences 
between the two schools of thought which, 
until the end of the World War, had di- 
vided the world’s proletariat into two 
sizable opposing camps. 

Whether anarchism will regain its former 
influence and hold over the revolutionary 
proletariat is difficult to predict at this 
time. One thing, however, is certain: 
there is a revived interest in anarchism 
among the intelligentsia and enlightened 
workers the world over. The book con- 
tains a frontispiece of Bakunin, a rich 
bibliography, and an extensive index. 

Mrcnaen B, SCHELER 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Prererson, Grorce M. Diminishing Re- 
turns and Planned Economy. Pp. xi, 
254. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1937. 
$3.00. 


Mr. Peterson’s book is inspired by his 
belief that the law of diminishing returns is 
the central proposition of economic theory, 
and that it can be used both to show the 
unity of economic theory and to analyze 
certain economic problems. The most 
important section (the first half) is that 
which contains a restatement of the law in 
a rather novel form. Instead of drawing 
up diagrams in which the X axis measures 
the amount of a “variable” factor, the 
amount of the “other” factor being pre- 
sumed to be constant, Mr. Peterson as- 
sumes throughout that both factors are 
variable. He measures the amounts of 
both along the X axis, in such a way that 
the amount of one factor increases and the 
amount of the other diminishes with any 
move along the axis. For instance, a shift 
of ten units along the X axis signifies an 
increase of ten units in the amount of one 
factor and a decrease of ten units in the 
amount of the other; in other words, a 
substitution of ten units of one for ten units 
of the other. Upon these diagrams he 
then draws up, as in the conventional 
theory, curves of total output, marginal 
returns (marginal productivity), average 
returns, and so forth. In this way he can 
show the effect upon output, marginal 
productivity, and other variables, of changes 
in the proportion in which X and F are 
combined, instead of showing simply the 
effects of changes in the amount of one 
variable factor. In a subsequent chapter 
he indicates that the relationships set up 
in this fashion lie at the basis of the theory 
of distribution, and that cost curves may 
also be derived from them. In the later 
chapters of the book the law is related to 
the theory of population and to economic 
planning. 

There are, undeniably, certain merits in 
Mr. Peterson’s presentatioh, but in the 
opinion of the reviewer they are out- 
weighed by its considerable shortcomings. 
In his exposition of the law of diminishing 
returns he is careful to point out that the 
relations he has developed are general ones, 
which may describe diminishing returns to 
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a factor of production in a firm or diminish- 
ing marginal utility of a commodity to a 
consumer or even diminishing results from 
successive doses of a chemical to a solution. 
This is all to the good, but Mr. Peterson 
does not distinguish between a purely formal 
relation involving several variables, and a 
law, which is a proposition for which there 
is some sort of external verification. It 
makes for clarity to emphasize the formal 
similarity between the law of diminishing 
returns to a factor and the law of diminish- 
ing marginal utility, but it 1s important that 
a student should understand that these are 
two different laws, and that their truth can 
be established only by reference to two quite 
different sets of data. 

Another point may be made in favor of 
Mr. Peterson’s presentation. It is surely 
worth while to develop the law of diminish- 
ing returns or the law of the proportionality 
of factors by studying the process of sub- 
stitution rather than a process in which 
repeated “‘doses” of one factor are added 
while the amount of the other remains con- 
stant. On the other hand, there seems to 
be very little significance in the actual 
constructions which Mr. Peterson uses. He 
studies the case where factors are substi- 
tuted for one another in such a way that the 
sum. of the number of units of X and the 
number of units of Y is equal to a constant. 


_ But surely it is much more significant to 


study substitutions which are carried out 
in such a way that the total output of the 
firm (or, if we are considering consumers’ 
goods, the desirability of the consumer’s 
position) remains constant. This latter 
approach is the one that employs so-called 
curves of equal output (or, for consumers, 
indifference curves). It not only has the 
merit of fitting into the body of economic 
theory, but it brings out much more clearly 
how the proportions in which two factors 
are used (or two goods consumed) will 
vary as the ratio of their prices varies. 
Furthermore, it permits us to define the 
elasticity of substitution; it can be extended 
(mathematically) to the cage of three or 
more factors, and when so extended, it 
enables us to define what we mean by 
competitive or complementary goods or 
factors. In the reviewer’s opinion this 
apparatus is a better instrument of analysis 
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than that contained m Mr. Peterson’s 
volume, besides being both conceptually 
and graphically more elegant. It could 
also be argued that if we are concerned 
primarily to define marginal productivity, 
we should use neither a system of equal 
output curves nor Mr. Peterson’s system, 
but should go back to the orthodox presen- 
tation which his is designed to replace. 
Marginal productivity is defined as the 
partial derivative of output with respect 
to the amount of one of the factors of 
production employed by a firm. There is, 
therefore, a certain reason, when we are 
drawing up a marginal productivity curve, 
for assuming that one factor is fixed and 
measuring the amount of the variable 
factor along the X axis. 

The later chapters of the book contain a 
number of enlightening comments on such 
matters as population and planning, but 
they do not seem to have any organic con- 
nection with the earlier chapters. The 
author himself admits that the law of 
diminishing returns does not have much 
significance for the theory of population, 
nor can the reviewer see much connection 
between diminishing returns and planned 
economy. It is an excellent point (though 
not a novel one) that in a planned economy 
the incomes of the factors of production 
need not be equal to their functional earn- 
ings. But aside from this, the discussion 
of planning is not very enlightening. Mr. 
Peterson makes no use whatever of any of 
the theories of planning that have recently 
been discussed in the journals by Lerner, 
Lange, Durbin, and others. 

One is left at the close of this book with 
a feeling of considerable disappointment. 
The only original doctrine which it sets 
forth is not, in the reviewer's opinion, an 
improvement on current economic theory, 
but, on the contrary, for reasons given 
above, a less able formulation than those 
now accepted. The book has a certain 
charm because it is interspersed with the 
author’s miscellaneous opinions on matters 
as far apart a$ birth control and free trade, 
but, in consequence, it lacxs unity and 
coherence. A careful discussion of the 
law of diminishing returns and of the 
position which it occupies in economic 
theory would be extremely useful; but Mr. 
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Peterson has not given us such a discus- 
sion. 
R. M. Bissett, JR. 


Yale University 


Corra, FrReEPPEL, Economie Planning in 
Corporative Portugal. Pp. xiv, 188. 
London: P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 1937. 
8/6. 

Although its origins may be traced to the 
Middle Ages, the modern form of the cor- 
porative state in Portugal inaugurated by 
its present dictator, Professor Oliveira 
Salazar, dates from the decree-law of 
September 23, 1933. Mr. Cotta offers a 
glowing interpretation of the corporative 
system erected on that foundation. 

On the basis of his earlier studies of 
agriculture in Fascist Italy, Mr. Cotta 
compares corporative developments in 
both countries. He believes that the 
decree-law of 1938, patterned upon and 
including many features of the Italian 
legislation of 1926 and 1927, is destined to 
develop more rapidly than its Italian fore- 
bear, if only because it can draw upon 
Italian experience. Several major dif- 
ferences are noted: (1) the Portuguese 
scheme is “‘integral’’—including all phases 
of social life—whereas the Italian plan is 
entirely economic; (2) Portuguese corpora- 
tivism is mocleled to a larger degree than in 
Italy upon the Rerum Novarum of Pope 
Leo XIU: (8) Portuguese corporativism 
places greater reliance upon the principle of 
“‘auto-direction”’ on the part of capital; (4) 
while state intervention is apparent in the 
transitional period, Portuguese planners 
look to the eventual withdrawal of the state 
from active control (/); and (5) Portugal 
more frankly defines the position and rights 
of capital as opposed to labor: ““The con- 
trol of enterprises, with all its responsibili- 
ties, belongs by right to the owners of 
capital and their representatives. Only by 
their free concession may the laborer 
participate in the management, supervision 
and profits of the enterprise.” (Article 
15, decree-law of 1933.) 

Mr. Cotta introduces his study with 
several brief chapters dealing with the 
development of the corporative idea and 
the structure of the Portuguese system, 
and concludes with an analysis of labor 
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organization and generalized conclusions. 
On the way he includes compact and highly 
informative chapters on detailed aspects of 
Portuguese economy: (1) wheat, (2) wine, 
(3) fruits, (4) rice, (5) codfish, (6) sardines, 
(7) forest products, (8) credit and distri- 
bution services, (9) agriculture as a whole, 
and (10) the manufacturing industries. 
Although his purpose is to illustrate the 
operation of corporative policy, he presents 
material of intrinsic value for other pur- 
poses. 

Written to justify the Portuguese experi- 
ment, the volume nevertheless gives evi- 
dence of careful study and investigation. 
It is a contribution to the growing literature 
of an economic movement which has not 
yet attained its zenith. 

H. ARTHUR STEINER 

University of California at Los Angeles 


FERRARA, Francesco. (Œuvres écono- 
miques choisies. Pp.232. Paris: Marcel 


Riviere et Cie, 1938. 35 fr. 


Like so many sponsors and editors, 
Professor Bousquet has succumbed to the 
temptation of overrating the achievements 
of his hero by ranging him with Menger and 
Walras because of an assumed originality, 
and with J. St. Mill because of the influence 
' Ferrara supposedly exerted. From a less 
biased point of view, Francesco Ferrara 
(1810-1900) may be interpreted as a rep- 
resentative of that group of distinguished 
political economists who, in spite of their 
original modifications of classical and post- 
classical concepts, have not really created a 
new pattern of economic thought. In that 
respect Ferrara still remains a star of 
second magnitude. 

However, Ferrara’s writings continue to 
be attractive from several points of view, 
especially because of their logical consist- 
ency. Ferrara was an arch-individualist, 
an ultraliberal. Hence he opposed any 
form of state interference, denying even 
the few exceptions made by Adam Smith. 
Ferrara was unrealistic enough to suggest 
that legal tender should be abolished and 
people be made to use as money certain 
quantities of gold, silver, and other com- 
modities—a somewhat romantic revival of 
the primitive barter system. On other 
occasions he opposed the state monopoly 
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of note issues as an infringement of natural 


liberty and a cause of commercial crises. 
Further, Ferrara censured social legislation 
as a preposterous and dangerous under- - 
taking. However, we meet with a very 
curious exception: Although an outspoken 
liberal doctrinaire, Ferrara refuted Peel’s 
reform, the shibboleth of all contemporary 
liberal thinkers. He suggested instead a 
universal tariff system covering all imports 
and exports, and urged indirect instead of 
direct taxation. 

With reference to Ferrara’s rather anti- 
quated theory of reproduction, he has been 
generally classified as a disciple of H. Carey. 
In some respects Ferrara may be considered 
as a forerunner of the marginal utility school. 
In contrast to the classical tradition, he 
suggested a new tripartition of the field of 
political economy: (1) individual (or iso- 
lated) economy; (2) social economy; (8) 
international economy—thereby anticipat- 
ing F. von Wieser’s systematic approach to 
economic reality. 

Fritz Karn Mann 

American University 


Heuss, Turopor. Friedrich Naumann: 
Der Mann, Das Werk, Die Zeit. Pp. 
xxi, 751. Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags- 
anstalt, 1937. RM 9.60. 


Friedrich Naumann’s roots strike deep 
into the soil of Protestant Germany. A 
son of the later half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, he represented the liberal development 
which many of the Protestant intellectuals 
in Germany then took. He rose above 
them by his recognition of the need of a 
modern progressive nationalism as the 
foundation for the strength of Germany. 
His concern was the integration of the 
masses into a conscious German patriotism. 
He was what might be termed a socialist 
nationalist. In his nationalism he was, 
like his friend Max Weber, an ardent 
follower of a decisive Machtpolitik. He 
was against pacifism, against the rights of 
man, against all ethical humanism in 
politics. Naturally he repudiated the 
rationalism and universalism of Woodrow 
Wilson. Naumann’s political philosophy 
is characteristically reflected in a sentence 
like the following: “Wir wollen, wenn wir 
Politik treiben, uns nicht einbiiden, damit 
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das Menschengliick aller einzelnen wesentlich 
zu erhöhen, wir wollen auch nicht glauben, 
im politischen Kampfe selber glicklicker zu 
` werden. Es dreht sich nicht um Glück, 
sondern um Pflcht gegen die Schicht, zu 
der einer gehört, und gegen das Volk, in das 
einer hineingeboren ist.” 

At the same time Naumann was a social- 
ist, although certainly not a Marxist. As 
long as he believed in the personality of 
Wiliam IT he dreamed of a social emperor, 
of a close coöperation between the monarchy 
and the working class. Later on, as he 
despaired of the emperor, he came nearer 
to democracy. After the World War, as 
one of the leaders of the democratic party 
in the National Assembly at Weimar, he 
warned against the introduction of the 
system of proportional representation, 
which according to him would destroy the 
parhamentary system in Germany. He 
was afraid the proportional system would 
lead to the impossibility of forming a strong 
working majority in the Reichstag, and he 
was right. During the World War Nau- 
mann was the author of the famous book 
Mitteleuropa, in which he pleaded, especially 
from the economic point of view, for a close 
coöperation of all countries in Central 
Europe under German leadership as a 
result of their comradeship-in-arms during 
the World War. He died in August 1919. 
His and Weber’s death deprived the Ger- 
man Republic of two possible leading 
statesmen who were convinced and radical 
nationalists but at the same time progres- 
sive and generous, and in the formation of 
whose minds the rational humanism of 
nineteenth-century Western Europe was 
not entirely absent. 

Theodor Heuss was during many years a 
close friend and collaborator of Naumann’s. 
He has succeeded not only in writing an 
Important and gracious biography of a man 
who in many ways was characteristic of 
some of the best tendencies in Germany 
before the World War, but also in giving a 
well-rounded picture of Germany from 
about 1880 .to 1919. Naumann was 
actively interested in political, social, and 
religious problems, he played a prominent 
and honorable part in all these three fields, 
and his biography therefore becomes an 
important contribution to the political, 
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social, and cultural history of Germany 
before and during the World War. The 
book is written in a warm and interesting 
style, and at the same time with a noble 
impartiality and restraint which is especially 
remarkable in a book written in Germany 
in 1987. There is nothing in the text that 
would characterize the book as having been 
produced under the rule of National 
Socialist Weltanschauung. 
Hans Koun 


Smith College 


Browner, Eart. The People’s Front. 
Pp. 354. New York: International 
Publishers, 1938. $2.75. 


This volume is a collection of separate 
papers, reports, radio speeches, and other 
public addresses written during 1936 and 
1937 by Mr. Earl Browder, the general 
secretary of the Communist party of the 
United States. It is a companion volume 
to his earlier Communism in the United 
States, but unlike it, reveals the metamor- 
phosis in the American Communist platform 
caused by the epochal Seventh World 
Congress of the Communist International 
and Georgi Dimitroffi’s report on the 
People’s Front. The new Communist 
party platform provides for a Farmer- 
Labor party: a united People’s Front ° 
against Fascism, more social legislation 
such as the social security act, greater 
educational opportunities, and more farm 
relief programs; democratic institutions 
such as freedom of speech and press, the 
right to vote and to hold office; complete 
equality for the Negro; a peace policy for 
the United States; and ultimately a socialist 
state. 

What strikes the student of social affairs 
as he examines this new Communist plat- 
form is its silence on the questions of direct 
action and the proletariat dictatorship as 
means of achieving the socialist workers’ 
republic. Has the Third International 
abandoned this program and reverted to 
the program of the Second International 
which is represented in the United States by 
the disrupted Socialist party? This latter 
party has for long advocated republican 
institutions, social legislation, and the 
calling into being of the socialist state 
through legislation. Not that I deny the 
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Communists the right to change their 
platform, but since their older platform 
meant a method and a set of political and 
economic aims, I think that as far as the 
public is concerned the name “Communist 
party” has become a misnomer. Since one 
would expect the Communist party to seek 
the degradation of the workers and the 
bankruptcy of the capitalistic order so that 
a crisis might occur, its new immediate 
program, advocating the bettering of 
workers’ conditions and the guaranteeing 
of our democratic institutions, makes one 
wonder whether the Communists are guilty 
of subterfuge to win adherents temporarily 
until such time as they will be able to 
overthrow our government by direct action; 
or whether they realize the futility of being 
able to establish a workers’ republic in the 
United States. Without going into the 
question as to whether or not a socialist 
state is a desirable economice and political 
system of government for the American 
people, I wonder how Communists would 
definitely inaugurate the socialist state, 
since they are at present so noncommittal 
on the question. Whether it would be by 
legislation or revolution, would there be any 
need for it if their immediate program for 
social legislation would greatly ameliorate 
the conditions of the masses? 
J. H. LANDMAN 
College of the City of New York 


MacDonatp, Lors. Labor Problems and 
the American Scene. Pp. xiii, 878. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1938. 
$3.50. 


This essentially descriptive account is 
designed as a live introductory text for 
college courses in labor problems, and it 
excellently achieves this result. The first 
fifteen of its forty-seven chapters picture 
the environment in which the workers live, 
the conditions associated with certain 
major industries, the composition of the 
working groups, and the nature of the 
labor market. Then comessthe treatment 
of the standard subjects, such as unemploy- 
ment, safety, wages, hours, unions, govern- 
ment intervention, social legislation, and 
the legal issues affecting labor conflicts. 
Thus a wide range of labor topics is covered, 
giving ample scope for assignments, and 
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although some are sketchily handled, many 
are of solid content. 

The nature of the treatment is sympa- 
thetic to labor aspirations and labor unions 
and gives abundant space to the expressions 
of feelings and attitudes regarding various 
situations confronting the working man. 
Liberal use is made of vivid or colorful 
material culled from the literature of labor 
relations, the newspapers, and a variety of 
other sources. While a great deal of in- 
formation is thus compressed into the 
volume, which nibbles at a thousand sub- 
jects, the style of the writing and the 
pleasant underlying zest with which the 
material is handled all contribute to make 
it stimulating and interesting through- 
out. 

In the attempt to provide background 
and dramatic detail, however, much more 
emphasis is given on historic evils than 
seems deserved at this time, when the need 
of intelligent citizenship is analytic and 
responsible thinking about the present-day 
problems. Indeed, the kaleidoscopic and 
descriptive treatment of the material often 
brings it only to the half-way mark and 
hardly gives time for discussion of the hard 
issues. 

What controls are in fact necessary when 
unions become too arbitrary or too rigid 
or too self-centered? In what way can 
union leaders discipline and control re- 
calcitrant minorities in order to secure 
observance of contracts or respect for 
public interests? The treatment on some 
of these hard subjects, as, for example, 
the fracas in the printing indusiry (p. 547), 
is one-sided and inadequate. Also, this 
reviewer has always had reservations re- 
garding treatment of labor relations which 
assume that the manifestations are a 
creature of capitalism, for, it may be asked, 
what problems would we have if industry 
was not capitalistically owned? ‘The ex- 
perience of the English codperatives and of 
governments is ample with regard to the 
fundamentally administrative relationship 
involved. While books on Pabor relations 
should be written with sympathy towards 
labor and the labor movement, as this one 
is, they should be more liberally mixed with 
the hard ingredients of the administrative 
problems involved in harmonizing labor 
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activities with industrial, consumer, and 
public interests. 
Herman FELDMAN 
Dartmouth College 


SEIDMAN, HARroLD. Labor Czars. Pp. x, 
317. New York: Liveright Publishing 
Corp., 1938. $2.50. 

The labor movement in the United States 
has long been burdened by this distinction, 
that for most people it has not existed at all, 
and for the majority of those upon whose 
minds it has impinged, it has been held 
synonymous with corruption and racketeer- 
ing. Mr. Seidman’s book is welcome in 
that it discourses upon the pathology of 
labor organization with vigor and accuracy, 
and yet avoids giving the impression that 
the disease studied is the whole animal. 

Divided into three parts, the book first 
describes the origins of labor racketeering, 
and then goes on to a case history of recent 
corruption in the building trades, food 
markets, and miscellaneous unions. - The 
facts are thrown about colorful personali- 
ties. From Sam Parks to “Tootsie” 
Herbert, from Skinny Madden to “Umbrel- 
la? Mike Boyle, these dramatis personae 
march across Mr. Seidman’s stage, leaving 
behind the stories of huge fortunes made, 
unions ravaged, employers ruined, victims 
slain. Occasionally some of the guilty 
have been punished by a timid law. The 
tale is not a pretty one, nor yet reassuring 
for the years to come. 

The concluding section of the book 
attempts an analysis of the phenomenon. 
In the course thereof, Mr. Seidman criti- 
cizes the American Federation of Labor’s 
nonpartisanship in politics, and craft ex- 
clusiveness in union organization. He 
contends that out of these policies political 
confusion and group selfishness inevitably 
grew. In politics, union members were 
urged to “reward labor’s friends and punish 
labor’s enemies.” The “friends” rewarded 
too seldom were men dedicated to working- 
men’s interests. Frequently they were 
merely the pals of union officials and busi- 
ness agents, who sold votes for patronage, 
union money for cuts on fat contracts, Jobs 
for a friend at court when union officers 
tangled with the law. 

Out of the organizational exclusiveness 
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Seidman finds that despotism sprang. The 
spirit of democracy, of which he says there 
is little in the craft unions, was suffocated 
by the organized selfish disregard exhibited 
toward the mass of the workers. 

These questions need more examination. 
Even. so, I am inclined to agree with the 
author’s conclusions: that industrial organ- 
ization (which practically means the C.I.O.) 
will enhance union regard for the common 
man and stimulate the democratic esprit 
in the labor movement, and that inde- 
pendent political action by labor is needed 
to clear away that confusion as to men and 
issues which has made it easy to practice 
corruption at the expense of the workers 
themselves. ; 

An obbligato runs through Mr. Seidman’s 
score, reminding us that labor racketeering 
might as fairly be called business racketeer- 
ing. ‘To the racketeers, of course, unions 
have been merely a business to be milched. 
And to many business men, these labor 
rackets have offered the means for a joint 
“labor-official-business-man” marauding of 
the consumer. The Federal investigation 
of monopoly should turn its attention to 
this field. 

The book has a good index and a fair 
bibliography. The style of writing rec- 
ommends it to popular reading. 

J. RaymMonp WALSH 

New York, N. Y. 


Kem, Marcom. Labor Problems from 
Both Sides. Pp. xvii, 381. New York: 
Ronald Press Co., 1988. $3.50. 


This book is a text on labor problems, 
which follows the unique procedure of 
presenting the subject matter in a series of 
debates. A number of leading topics are 
stated in the form of questions, each of 
which is discussed from the affirmative and 
negative points of view. As stated by the 
author, the material follows “the ways labor 
problems usually are handled in speeches 
and editorials,” including the bias, the irrele- 
vancy, the lack,of logic, the half-truths, and 
the emotion that often characterize the 
partisan mind. The object is to stimulate 
thinking and discussion among students, 
thus encouraging them to sift the truth out 
of the conflicting mass of information. 

As a mental exercise, this technique has 
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its merits. In the opinion of the reviewer, 
however, labor problems or any other field 
in economics cannot be taught scientifically 
by the debate method, any more than 
physics or chemistry. In fact, just because 
prejudice plays such a great part in any 
discussion relating to labor, it is all the more 
important to approach its subject matter 
from the objective standpoint. This in- 
volves a rigid training in the historical, 
analytical, and statistical methods, which 
help the student not only to ascertain facts 
but to use them to arrive at generalizations. 
This procedure was followed in the class- 
rooms of such persons as Robert F. Hoxie, 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb, and John R. 
Commons. Without such training, the stu- 
dent mind cannot be expected to recognize 
the truth amid a sea of partisan expression. 

While one may disagree with the author’s 
approach im teaching labor economics, it 
should be pointed out that the subject 
matter of the book is admirably selected 
with regard to the live problems of the day. 
It is also very readable, and contains stimu- 
lating questions and a comprehensive 
bibliography at the close of each chapter. 

JACOB PERLMAN 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Hoon, Exvizasetn E. The Organization of 
the English Customs System, 1696-1786. 
Pp. ix, 322. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1938. $4.00. 


The earlier boundary of this study was 
fixed by the date of establishment of the 
Board of Trade and the enactment of the 
last great Navigation Act; and its conclu- 
sion, by the reorganization of the customs 
by William Pitt’s administration. The 
volume thus deals with the era of mercantil- 
istic regulation at its height—a system 
which had begun to give way, by 1786, to 
the nineteenth-century laissez faire policy, 
the latter in turn succumbing to present- 
day neo-mercantilism. 

The admin’stration of the customs was 
complicated by the surviv4l of medieval 
patent offices obsolete in function; by the 
intricate and confused nature of the duties; 
and by the varied work required of customs 
officials other than the collecting of customs 
(as the enforcement of the trade and ship- 
ping regulations of the Navigation Acts). 
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exercised by the Lords of the Treasury. 
Actual. administration was carried on by 
the Board of Customs Commissioners, with 
the assistance of various officials and de- 
partments of both local and national 
government. London naturally was the 
center of administration, but in the eight- 
eenth century, before the centralizing ef- 
fects of railroads and of the harbor require- 
ments of steamships were felt, the outports 
were numerous and important. In 1696 
there were fifty of these; and in 1786, 
seventy-one. 

In view of the detailed and technical 
nature of the treatise, the author’s account 
of the organization of the port of London 
and of the outports is hardly to be de- 
scribed as lively, but is at least distinctive 
and will have interest for students who are 
not primarily concerned with administrative 
history. The longest chapter—on person- 
nel—describes, in the field of customs 
administration, the characteristic and al- 
ready familiar eighteenth-century modes of 
manning public offices. The index is one 
of the atrocities so frequently perpetrated 
by scholars or their publishers. Thus, 
under the four headings ‘‘Customs,” ‘“Cus- 
toms Board,” “Customs Commissioners,” 
and “‘Customs Officers” there are no fewer 
than fifty-nine solid lines of page references 
without a clue as to the nature of the in- 
formation thus “indexed.” 

There is intimation in the Preface that a 
later volume will be broader in scope. A 
work of value and of more general interest 
may be anticipated, for the present volume 
reveals mastery of the multitudimous details 
of the subject. Ina frankly interpretative 
volume the author should find it easier to 
sacrifice, for the sake of clarity and vigor, 
some of the hard-won but not always in- 
dispensable data of research. 

Wirt Bowpan 

Washington, D. C. 


BARKER, Ernest. The Citizens Choice. 
Pp. ix, 185. Cambridge: At the Univer- 
sity Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 
1937. $2.00. 


The author’s prefatory statement that 
“the papers collected in this little volume 
... belong to a most stirring period 
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[1933-37] in the history of human affairs” 
is only too true, for we are now convinced 
that those years constitute an alarming, 
transitional stage in postwar European 
history. And the “papers” written in that 
period naturally deal with stirrir g s1bjects, 
a clear analysis and understanding cf which 
has been made difficult by ‘prcpagandists 
and publicists. For that reasoa the most 
recent and perhaps the clearest exposition 
by the first Professor of Political Science 
at Cambridge University should be greeted 
with enthusiasm. 

The eight of these nine papers were read 
before certain select groups m various 
occasions, and all of them were pr.nted in 
leading British periodicals. They bear 
various headings and deal wit numerous 
fundamental problems; but the grob-em that 
constantly recurs in every one of them is 
democratic polity. The distinguished stu- 
dent of Plato and the robust lileral-demo- 
crat, combining his keen understanding of 
the social, sociological, and pol tical prob- 
lems that have baffled many of his equally 
well-learned but less courageous contempo- 
raries, holds his own as an uncompromising 
(and in the reviewer’s opinion unassailable) 
champion of democracy and of forzes that 
make democracy. In the secord paper he 
proves that, despite the disappearance of 
parliamentary form of governments in 
Central and Eastern Europe, democracy 
still remains unshaken in its nativity 
(France, England, and the United States); 
in the fourth, in his survey of th2 recent 
political changes, he correctly states that 
they were brought about by numerous 
psychological rather than economic causes; 
and Bryce’s classic statement that “no 
government demands so much from the 
citizen as Democracy, and noe zives so 
much back” might well be taker. as the 
essence of the three papers coneerned with 
the philosophy, the foundations, and the 
teaching of politics. Many cthers have 
written at greater length on the burning 
issues of today, but it would be hard to 
name another person who so zlearly and 
concisely states the choice that before 
the intelligent and enlightened cit-zen, the 
choice between democracy and cictatorship. 

A. O. SARKISSIAN 

University of Illinois 
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Harpane, J. B.S. Heredity and Politics. 
Pp. 202. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co., 1938. $2.50. i 


This little book contains the Muirhead 
Lectures for 1987 delivered at Birmingham 
University by Prof. J. B. S. Haldane. 
Professor Haldane presents the proposi- 
tion that our current knowledge of human 
heredity does not justify the bio-social 
legislation which is supposed to be based on 
it. He inveighs particularly against the 
compulsory human sterilization laws of the 
United States and the anti-Jewish legisla- 
He attacks the former 
because our scant biologic knowledge does 
not warrant such a drastic change in the 
structure of society. He castigates Ger- 
many for the latter because he denies the 
existence of the concept “race.” 

The author contends that eugenics at 
present is an infant science and bear's the 
same relationship to genetics that astrology 
does to astronomy. He criticizes the 
statesmen who employ it to further racial 
or class prejudices. 

Professor Haldane believes that in the 
light of our present knowledge of human 
heredity all that we may scientifically urge 
is greater discouragement of inbreeding. 
He urges that scientific investigations be 
continued with a view toward disclosing the 
mysteries of inheritance. Perhaps later 
their findings will justify broader eugenic 
programs. 

All alarmist eugenicists should be re- 
quired to read this book. It contains a 
digest of the best genetic materials. The 
book contains little that is new; it supplies 
no results of investigation; yet it is a very 
clear account of the criticisms of the alarm- 
ists’ position, written in a stimulating and 
convincing style. 

J. H. LANDMAN 

College of the City of New York 


Routu, H. V. Towards the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Pp. x, 392. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 193 $3.50. 

These convincing essays, approaching 
nineteenth-century literature with a new 
purpose, should prove an excellent, but 
disquieting, addition to a political scien- 
tist’s bookshelf. The volume achieves one 
of its purposes in tracing the survival of 
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Victorianism in the minds of the last two. 


generations. As‘‘an inquiry into ourselves 
as tested by our predecessors,” the success 
is purely a personal matter. 

Obviously, the author could not explain 
the great authors of the last century—Mill, 
Goethe, Browning, Tennyson, Darwin, 
Carlyle, and others--by any generaliza- 
tions. “The true sign of the times was a 
spiritual isolation, not intellectual fellow- 
ship.” The Victorians were in sympathy 
with the hydra-headed iconoclasm of this 
age, the literature of which oozes the one 
common quality, ‘the affectation of adjust- 
ment” to life. For this quality the giants 
ransacked the spiritual strength of the past 
to seek spiritual permanence and intellec- 
tual self-possession. What follows is fail- 
ure. What remains is the author’s exhorta- 
tion to grasp in literature and in individuals 
the power of self-control, the quest for self- 
realizations. Neither church helped New- 
man to reform his fellow creatures; 
Tennyson begins as a prophet and ends as a 
craftsman; Browning rides on the glory of 
the past; Ruskin fails to unite culture and 
civilization; Spencer fails to repeat the uni- 
fications of knowledge achieved by Aquinas; 
Hardy tries to reveal the inadequacy of life, 
and reveals the inadequacy of culture. 

Throughout, it is urged that the course 
of culture depends less on the sequence of 
events than on the sequence of ideas. But 
even in admitting this, one can argue over 
the importance given to Mill’s On Liberty 
(1859) as a profound turning point, reveal- 
ing a change of mood rather than of habits. 
Inasmuch as the author admits that Eng- 
land’s insular genius is sensitive to foreign 
thought, it is remarkable that nothing at all 
is said of Marx in a spiritual history. 

Ricnuarp H. HENDEL 

University of Pennsylvania 


Lerenton, Josern A. Socia! Philosophies 
in Conflict. Pp. xxii, 546. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937. $4.00. 
When I began reading the Preface and 

the Introduction of this book, I was quite 

attracted by the thesis (expressed in the 
title) and by some very clever remarks of 
the author. But as I went on reading the 
chapters on the chief forms of dictatorship 
now in operation in Europe my enthusiasm 


began to wane, and by the time I reached 
the sections surveying the career and decline 
of economic individualism and the principles 
of a democratic social philosophy I was 
disappointed and puzzled. 

In the first place, since this is a ‘“‘philo- 
sophical” work, it assumes the right to deal 
with all kinds of problems of this world 
and beyond. Fascist Italy is disposed of 
in nineteen pages, Germany in twenty-six 
pages, socialism in thirteen pages, and Karl 
Marx in twenty-three pages, while Russia 
is favored by two chapters m thirty-four 
pages. The Soviets are apparently more 
favored because the author proclaims au- 
thoritatively, “I spent twelve days in 
constant observation in Russia.” Other 
countries were not neglected either by him 
or in the book, because, after all, ““Durmg 
a six months’ tour in Europe I visited all 
the countries except Hungary, the Balkans, 
Holland, Belgium, Denmark, and Switzer- 
land” (p. 123). The result is exactly the 
one that one expects from such a tourist: no 
single problem is explored authoritatively 
and numberless hasty impressions provide 
vague generalizations. The result is a 
hodgepodge of frequent superficialities— 
like tourists’ guides. This can be illus- 
trated, for instance, by the way the author 
deals with the theory of fascism (pp. 12- 
20). He takes the philosophy of Alfredo 
Rocco, adds to it an exposition of Mussolini 
—and, presto, we are finished with that 
ideology. We hear noth ng of Giovanni 
Gentile, Roberto Froges-Davanzati, Enrico 
Corradini, Luigi Federzoni, Maurizio Mara- 
viglia, Francesco Ercole, and others, or of 
the influence of Sorel and Pareto on Musso- 
lini. 

Various problems of democracy, espe- 
cially in America, fare somewhat better be- 
cause the author relied on the studies of our 
economic order by the Brookings Institu- 
tion, Lewis Corey, Stuart Chase, Jerome 
Davis, Harold Loeb, and H. J. Laski. 
The author slumps again in his discourse 
on “International Relations” (Part V), be- 
cause here, particularly, he overemphasizes 
his tendency to save the world from itself 
by freely giving it advice. Ths is well 
illustrated in his “Some Suggestions” (p. 
459) on how to capture that eternally elu- 
sive dove of peace: no war to be declared 
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without a plebiscite of the voters; all muni- 
tions-making and traffic to be subject to 
strict national control; and the effort 
towards disarmament to be kept up. How 
do these suggestions square up with the 
author’s conclusion that “‘so iong as na- 
tionalistic dictatorships remain n authority 
in numerically powerful natior.s I can see 
no hope for lasting peace”? Will these 
dictators need a plebiscite to starz a war? 
Is it not just as easy to start a war with a 
plebiscite, or even easier, than without it? 

This preaching tendency o? Frofessor 
Leighton is reflected throughout the work. 
Such terms as “truth,” “justice ” “mercy,” 
and “love,” are freely used. <“‘Surely in 
the service of Love, Faith and Free Intelli- 
gence, genuine Christianity and Jews can 
join hands in fellowship with agnostic 
Humanists’—p. 490.) Or democracy is 
given another ray of hope by tis precept: 
“If democracy is to be saved and prosper, 
it is up to the public to tell b.isiness and 
industry what it wants” (p. 387). 

Since’ Professor Leighton assumes the 
right of passing judgment on everything 
in this world, many of our social s2ientists 
are given, by implication, the coup Je grace 
by him because they insist on tie “‘separa- 
tion of morals from social life and its identi- 
fication with other-worldly, non-social wor- 
ship of a God who has no interest ir human 
justice, kindness, and mercy thet tae great 
prophets of Israel thundered against. 
This is precisely the sort of immoral, non- 
human, and unsocial religion that is in 
the mind of those who today counsel the 
preachers to stick to religion; aad to leave 
economics, politics, and sociology alone. 
They also want professors of scciology, 
political science, economics, and philosophy 
to leave the social applications >f their 
researches alone. They want the social 
sciences taught in a high-apriori vacuum. 
What they really mean is that the preachers 
must not criticize or disturb then in gaining 
and holding wealth or power by any means 
that they can get away with” (p. xviii). 

This quotatfon demonstrates hew little 
Professor Leighton understands the meth- 
odological problems of social sciences. He 
fails to understand that the soc al scientist 
believes that, in order to treat social facts 
with impartiality, he must omit evalua- 


tions, that our knowledge must be based 
on patient research of minute aspects of 
our social relations, that the complexity of 
causes that underlie all our perplexing 
social problems cannot be mèt with gratify- 
ing simplicity by a supernatural theory of 
causation, that: we must be content with a 
statement of probabilities only, that one 
who wishes to learn the truth about a sub- 
ject must forget other preferences and leave 
out of consideration his likes and dislikes 
and questions of “good” and ‘ bad.” He 
states frankly: “Our aim in this work is 
practical and we shall confine ourselves to 
ethics” (p. xviii), and “that one without 
prejudices must be either an idiot or a cal- 
lous and inhuraan monster” (p. ix). But 
he betrays his own cause by his perform- 
ance, which as an ethical and philosophical 
product is occasionally brilliant, but on the 
whole does not; merit more than a polite, 
indulgent commendation. At its best, it 
is but the sermon of a philosopher who has 
attempted to inject some sociology into his 
study. 
. JOSEPH S. RoucEK 
New York University 


Kraus, MircuaeL. A History of American 
History. Pp. x, 607. New York: Far- 
rar & Rinehart, Inc., 1937. $3.75. 

Hotcuinson, Witam (Ed.). The Marcus 
W. Jernegan. Essays in American His- 
toriography. Pp. x, 147. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1937. $4.00. 
When the present reviewer was reading 

the page proofs of his History of Historical 
Writing, as late as July 1937, he could 
truthfully state that there was an urgent 
need for a book which covered the whole 
period of American historical writing. 
Aside from a few articles and essays, we 
had only Dr. Jameson’s brief introduction 
written nearly fifty years ago, and Professor 
Bassett’s excellent monograph on The 
Middle Group of American Historians. But 
before the year 1987 had ended, two ad- 
mirable books en American historical writ- 
ing had put in their appearance—the com- 
prehensive survey of Professor Kraus and 
the symposium on major American histori- 
ans prepared to honor, very appropriately 
and justly, Professor Jernegan of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
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Professor Kraus’s volume is an excellent 
general survey of that section of American 
historical writing which has been devoted 
to the history of this country. Only a 
mere sprinkling of foreign historians who 
have written on America have been in- 
cluded. Very few American historians who 
have devoted themselves primarily to non- 
American areas are dealt with, even sum- 
marily. The book is, literally, a history of 
historical writing on the United States by 
Americans. 

The work opens with an account of the 
historians of the discoveries. ‘Then the 
Colonial historians are treated. Nextcome 
those who reflected the growing nationalism 
during the age of revolution and independ- 
ence. Following these is a treatment of the 
classical American historians—Bancroft, 
Parkman, and the like—though Prescott 
and Motley are mentioned only casually. 
Such historians of American nationalism as 
Von Holst, Schouler, Burgess, Rhodes, and 
Fiske are next dealt with. The rise of 
scientific historical writing with Henry 
Adams, Herbert Baxter Adams, Charles 
Kendall Adams, Burgess, Dunning, and 
others is traced with discernment. Atten- 
tion is then turned to the growth of interest 
in social history as exemplified by McMas- 
ter and Oberholtzer. The scholarly history 
of the Colonial period by writers from 
Trevelyan to Charles M. Andrews is pre- 
sented clearly. Turner and the “frontier” 
school receive sympathetic treatment. 
Such sectional historians as the Adamses, 
Bruce, Phillips, Dodd, and others are por- 
trayed. Then the author turns to inter- 
pretative historians like Beard and Par- 
rington. The major biographers come in 
for estimate. Finally, the work concludes 
with an account of the chief codperative 
works on American history. Not only 
major historians but many lesser figures are 
noted and appraised. 

Professor Kraus’s work gives evidence 
of wide reading, his tone is tolerant, and 
his judgments usually mature and sound. 
All in all, the book is a valuable and reada- 
ble survey. Some will complain that too 
little attention has been given to the more 
important institutional and cultural his- 
torians, and that the author has not given 
enough care to previous writings on the 


“new history’ in the United States. There 
is some ground for such complaints, but it 
is doubtful if any single author would have 
done a better piece of work than has Pro- 
fessor Kraus, even though he might have 
turned out a somewhat different type of 
treatment. 

The Jernegan Essays represent a work 
of different scope. It deals with some 
twenty-one important American historians 
who have written on various phases of the 
history of the United States: Bancroft, 
Hildreth, Parkman, Von Holst, Schouler, 
Wilson, McMaster, Fiske, Rhodes, Henry 
Adams, Mahan, Roosevelt, Turner, Os- 
good, Channing, Beer, Alvord, Van Tyne, 
Phillips, Beveridge, and Parrington. 

For the authors treated, the discussions 
are fuller and more definitive than the 
comparable presentations in the Kraus 
book. It is natural that this should be so, 
for more space was available and greater 
opportunity presented for a complete mas- 
tery of the subject. But the work is weak- 
ened somewhat by the “good-taste” com- 
plex. Only dead historians are dealt with 
—~something which necessitated leaving out 
very important figures like Charles Austin 
Beard. As a whole, however, the sym- 
posium is an admirable series of mono- 
graphs, readable, informing, and reliable. 

These two books fill in a large gap in 
American historiography. But there is still 
need for a comprehensive work which will 
cover American scholars who have dealt 
with the history of Europe, antiquity, the 
Orient, and the like. We may hope that 
Professor Kraus will give us a second vol- 
ume which will provide such indispensable 
material. 

Harry Etmser BARNÐS 

Auburn, N. Y. 


WERTENBAKER, THOMAS JEFFERSON. The 
Founding of American Civilization: The 
Middle Colonies. Pp. xiii, 367. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938. 
$3.00. 


Since history is more thdn past politics, 
it is necessary that the folkways and culture 
of our Colonial ancestors be rescued from 
racial enthusiasts and sentimental anti- 
quarians, and that the contributions of each 
racial, religious, and cultural group be 
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scientifically appraised and fitted mto the 
mosaic which is American civilization. 
Such is (he purpose which has guided Pro- 
fessor Wertenbaker, and the result is a book 
which appeals with equal force :o the pro- 
fessional social scientist and to tre layman, 
whether he be tourist, collector cf antiques, 
prospective builder of a home ix authentic 
Colonial tradition, or one of many who have 
an interest in things Colonial. 

The forces which have condtioned the 
evolution of civilization in tze United 
States are, Dr. Wertenbaker believes, four- 
fold: the Old World inheritance; -he Ameri- 
can environment; the continued mtercourse 
between Europe and the Colonies; and the 
melting-pot. While these forces operated, 
as future volumes will show, in th2 predomi- 
nantly English sections of New England 
and the tidewater South, in the Middle 
Colonies the heterodox character of the 
population, the mingling of mary cultural 
strains, the diversity of econormic condi- 
tions, and the isolation of certain racial 
groups from their mother countri¢s, created 
a perfect laboratory for observing a new 
civilization in the process of tormation. 
Likewise, the migration of New Englanders 
from Connecticut to New Jersey cemon- 
strated that the same laws which governed 
the transit of civilization from 2urope to 
America also governed the transit of civili- 
zation in the intersectional migrations 
which have characterized later American 
development. 

This study is a history of folkways and a 
description of the daily life of the colonists. 
Hence the topics discussed are such as the 
losing fight of the Dutch to preserve lan- 
guage and religion in the face cf English 
inundation; the bitter warfare between 
Presbyterian and Congregational! factions 
for the control of the Calvinistic fold in the 
Middle Colonies; the Volkskunst of Peun- 
sylvania Germans; the Flemish orizin of 
what is popularly known as tke Dutch 
Colonial farmhouse; the transitior frcm the 
agricultural village to the incependent 


_. farm; and domestic and church arcaitecture. 


In fact, more space is given to architecture 
than to any other subject. Pern’s Holy 
Experiment is sympathetically treated, and 
there are pertinent suggestions concerning 
the present controversy over the existence 


or nonexistence of theocratic government in 
New England and New Jersey. Finally, 
the excellent illustrations add much to the 
usefulness and the enjoyment of the volume. 
Cuaruss F. Srrone 
Smithshire, Illinois 


Spautpine, B. Witpoer. His Excellency 
George Clinton. Pp. xiii, 325. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1988. $3.50. 


In spite of an active career and a large 
share of conteraporary attention, George 
Clinton (1739-1812), the ablest of all the 
Revolutionary War governors, was soon 
lost to fame. Yet a man who was seven 
times elected Governor of New York and 
twice elected Vice-President of the United 
States deserves a biography. Clinton was 
the friend and trusted colleague of Wash- 
ington, not only in winning the war but also 
in profitable land speculations in New 
York; as leader of an agrarian democracy, 
the foe of Hamilton and the Federalist 
aristocracy of New York; the rival of 
Jefferson for the presidency; and the uncle 
of DeWitt Clinton. In addition to strictly 
Clintonian material, there are pertinent 
suggestions concerning American causes of 
the Revolution; brilliant discussions of 
various phases of New York politics, such 
as the origin of parties and factions, politi- 
cal journalism and propaganda, and the 
machinations of Aaron Burr; and an ac- 
count of the attitude of the common man 
toward the events of those years. 

Clinton, a lifelong representative of the 
radical republicanism and democratic fer- 
ment of his times, believed that the liber- 
tarian and equalitarian phases of democ- 
racy ought to be realized in civic life. 
Therefore it was logical for him to oppose 
the Constitution. A strong centralized 
government represented the direct antithe- 
sis of all that he had fought for in the Revo- 
lution. He did not want to be governed 
from a far-away capital, taxed by repre- 
sentatives of other states, and disciplined 
by a standing army. ‘These were just the 
things to which he had objected under Brit- 
ish rule, and he wanted no more of them. 
However, he consented to ratification so 
that New York would not be isolated from 
the other states. 

Dr. Spaulding’s scholarly and definitive 
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biography of Clinton is an important con- 
tribution to the literature of American 
history. 
CHARLES F. STRONG 
Smithshire, Illinois 


TRIMBLE, Bruce R. Chief Justice Wate. 
Pp. ix, 320. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. $4.00. 


From 1839 to 1874, the legal practice of 
Morrison R. Waite reflected the economic 
growth of the Middle West. It began with 
ferries and real estate, and ended with rail- 
roads and banks. Asacorporation lawyer, 
Waite was fully mformed concerning the 
nature of industrialism, the philosophy of 
corporate exploitation of the public, and 
the ruthlessness of the titans of industry and 
transportation. It was indeed fortunate 
that one who understood the problems of 
the new America should, from 1874 to 
1888, preside as Chief Justice over the 
Supreme Court. Skeptics doubted his 
ability and disinterestedness. His dis- 
tinguished service as a member of the 
American delegation in the Alabama arbi- 
tration testified to his legal ability; his 
record on the bench speaks for itself. 

On constitutional questions, Waite’s de- 
cisions were, as a rule, in favor of govern- 
ment and against corporations and indi- 
viduals, whether in the field of economic 
activity or in the realm of personal liberty. 
In Munn v. Illinois he announced the doc- 
trine of “public interest,” and thereby laid 
the foundation for the development of the 
modern use of state police power. In the 
Sinking Fund Cases he increased the power 
of the Federal Government over corpora- 
tions. He gave a narrow interpretation, 
even stricter than that of Taney, to the 
contract clause, thereby contributing to the 
enfeeblement of the clause as a protection 
to vested interests. He believed that gov- 
ernment should have wide discretion in 
economic and social problems, a philosophy 
which clashed violently with the natural 
law doctrines of his colleague, Stephen J. 
Field. But his dicta in many cases, espe- 
cially in Stove v. Farmers Loan and Trust 
Co., interpreted due process of law as a 
protection to substantive rights. He never 
applied this interpretation, but, after his 


death, the Court, citing these opinions, did 


apply it to state governmental action. 

For the tasks in hand, Waite proved him- 
self a defender of the public welfare; in the 
development of legal institutions, he pro- 
foundly influenced the evolution of state 
police power and due process of law, and 
assisted in the destruction of the conse- 
quences of the Dartmouth College decision 
and in the restriction of the scope of the 
contract clause. His tenure on the bench 
marked the first era of sociological juris- 
prudence in the annals of the Court. 

Dr. Trimble’s excellent biography is a 
welcome addition to the all too few biogra- 
phies of members of the Court. 

CHARLES F. STRONG 

Smithshire, Illinois 


ALEXANDER, Epwarp P. A Revolutionary 
Conservative. Pp.xviii, 283. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1938. $3.00. 


There is a certain school of biographers 
with the stubborn notion that unless they 
entitle their saga ‘‘Life and Times,” they 
are estopped from introducing any matter 
which does not deal directly with the career 
of their hero. For lo! these many years I 
have been forced to listen to the arguments 
in favor of such a technique, but I am still 
firm in the belief that they are overbalanced 
by a consequent lack of clarity. All too 
often the subject of the devoted studies of 
these biographers seems suspended in an 
impossible sort of vacuum where nothing 
happens except his life. 

The author of the present biography of 
James Duane has gone about his task in 
just such a fashion, and the result is ac- 
cordingly disappointing. Unless the reader 
is more than ordinarily familiar with the 
detailed history of the period, Duane must 
appear a somewhat aimless individual, in- 
clined to dart from one inexplicable activity 
to another. Of course this was not at all 
the case, for Duane had evidently a cold, 
calculating nature, with his eyes firmly 
fixed on the main chance. The contrary 
impression arises solely from the fact thatagy, 
Dr. Alexander has elected to present his ` 
hero’s career in a narrowly factual manner, 
without feeling called upon to explain how 
his motivation changed with the changing 
world about him. 


Let me illustrate. Duane was one of the 
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most prominent members of the Conti- 
nental Congress. That Congress was ex- 
tremely jealous of its powers, ard their 
assertion proved a sore trial to commanders 
in the field. We are told cf uane’s 
specific activities in the Congress, but we 
learn nothing of his relationship to this 
Jarger field. Why did not Duane sign the 
Declaration of Independence? At what 
point in the course of events did patriotism 
overbalance conservatism, and why? 

I must confess that I never derive a sense 
of glowing narrative from this work, of the 
passage of time, the turbulent surge of 
events which must have swept this con- 
genital supporter of things as they ere into 
the maelstrom of revolution, and caused 
him, after a few surprised strugzles, actu- 
ally to enjoy it. I come away, on the 
contrary, only with a recollection of dis- 
jointed and savorless occurrences, unim- 
portant at the time, genteelly tiresome 
now. 

ALPHONSE B. MILER 

Philadelphia 


WEISENBURGER, Francis P. The Life of 
John McLean. Pp. ix, 244. Columbus: 
Ohio State Univ. Press, 1937. $225. 


Dr. Weisenburger’s scholarly monograph 
does precious little to relieve the p azz ement 
I have always felt in respect to Jolm Mc- 
Lean. In the course of my own investiga- 
tions I have come into contact w-th his 
career, and nothing in the recor sems to 
account for the profound spell he cast over 
so many of the leaders in his dav. There 
must have been some personal fcree, some 
deep-rooted appeal in the man, whizh has 
eluded his infrequent and inadequate chron- 
iclers. 

The present biographer has, I fear, missed 
it too. Although Dr. Weisenburger has 
gathered a valuable body of hitherco un- 
known details, he still fails to explain the 
most tantalizing factor in McLean s life. 
Why did a man whose executive career 
.stopped short with the advent o? Andrew 
Jackson and whpse judicial career was in 
nowise notable, remain for a quarter-cen- 
tury a presidential possibility, with pros- 
pects sometimes rosy and always respect- 
able? What was there about him to enlist 
the efforts of a generation of herd-boiled 
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politicians, especially Thaddeus Stevens? 

The author bas made a scholarly contri- 
bution to our understanding of the factual 
side of McLean’s activities. We realize 
now, as we never did before, what made 
McLean the most successful of the early 
postmaster-generals. We learn to appreci- 
ate anew his industry, both as a state and a 
Federal judge. We know at last how 
persistent his political ambitions were, yet 
how deftly he concealed his efforts from 
those eager to expose him in unjudicial 
activities. A fresh light is shed on the 
far-flung and subtle intrigue which shaped 
the momentous decision in the Dred Scott 
case. 

Yet when all this has been admitted, the 
author has done no more than accumulate 
an impressive rnass of what artists term 
“collage.” He has failed to paint a portrait 
of a flesh-and-blood, urgent, demanding, 
human being. McLean must have been 
that first of all, for nothing in the formal 
record of his life justifies the respectable 
niche he occupies in our annals. 

ALPHONSE B. MILLER 

Philadelphia 


Woopwarp, C. Vann. Tom Watson. Pp. 
xii, 518. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1988. $3.75. 


Tom Watson had the kind of character 
certain to prove the despair of all those his- 
torians who are trained to follow the facts 
and never by any chance permit their im- 
aginations to roam beyond the recorded 
word. To such pundits his career must 
seem a trackless morass. Can we blame 
them if they hesitate to enlist as his Bos- 
wells, lest they risk their hard-won reputa- 
tions for veracitv? Who will believe that 
any one man could indulge in such ex- 
travagant contradictions and so blithely 
give the lie to his own yesterdays? Watson 
needs a biographer raised in the daring 
tradition of Garaaliel Bradford, eager to 
explore the tangled wilds of the subcon- 
scious, ready to risk fiasco and even the 
charge of conduct unbecoming to a Ph.D., 
all in the hope of shedding some light on 
the obscure riddle that was Watson, who 
managed somehow to box the whole com- 
pass of human behavior without being 
either a hypocrite or a fraud. 
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Such an investigator must seek to probe 
into the deepest recesses of the fellow’s 
mind, and even then depend largely on 
mere surmise. Never was there a man 
more warped by the influences which make 
for frustration, self-pity, the feeling that 
every neighbors hand is raised against 
him. From Watson’s earliest days, fate 
seemed determined to torture him. Pain- 
fully he struggled to advance. Each group 
with which he aligned himself on the way 
up turned suddenly upon him and stabbed 
him in the back. In angry recoil, he lashed 
out not only at the traitors but also at the 
principles they professed, oblivious to the 
fact that more often than not he had him- 
self been responsible for their adoption. 
When anyone became Tom Watson’s ad- 
versary, at once everything about him was 
damned. The old firebrand was ready to 
abandon any tenet rather than share it 
with afoe. When you realize that he could 
no more do without a crusade than flowers 
without sunlight, the reason for his violent 
contradictions begins to emerge. He had 
such a vast talent for making enemies that 
he had to search everywhere for enthusi- 
asms not already preémpted by them, even 
among doctrines the exact opposite to those 
he had once avowed. 

Dr. Woodward has done a commendable 
job in unraveling the saga of this unman- 
ageable fellow. He has assembled the facts 
and set them down, no matter how in- 
credible they seemed to be. He has been 
acute and fearless in his appraisals, a com- 
passionate critic without becoming syco- 
phantic, a frank admirer of Watson’s early 
exploits and a stern judge of the later 
swinishness. It is a fair measure of the 
author’s capacity as a historian that he is 
equally convincing when he lauds young 
Watson the fervent Populist and when he 
blasts the old and bitter Watson, the anti- 
Catholic, the Jew-baiter, the negrophobe, 
the Ku-Kluxer. Nowhere is he more in- 
teresting than where he tells the sardonic 
tale of Watson’s final days, when he is at 
long last translated to the Senate, where, 
sodden with drink, passions, and frailty, he 
lashes out insanely at the whole world, to 
crash in sterile and pitiful bathos. 

ALPHONSE B. MOILLER 

Philadelphia 
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Scnuscnnice, Kurt. My Austria. Pp. 
xxxviii, 308, vi. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1988. $3.00. 

Published originally in Vienna as the 
year 1937 drew to a close, under the title, 
Dreimal Osterreich, this volume is in part 
essentially the memoirs of the last chan- 
cellor of the independent state of Austria. 
As such, it is an exceedingly important and 
indeed indispensable volume for those who 
seek a key to the events which form a back- 
ground to the annexation of Austria by 
Adolf Hitler’s Third Reich. Perhaps Herr 
Schuschnigg’s volume is even more impor- 
tant as an indication of an attitude and 


-state of mind than it is as a recitation of the 


facts of recent Austrian history. This is 
not to deny the value of the work. Nor is 
it to deny the interest of the pen portraits 
of many of the postwar Austrian leaders 
such as Seipel, Schober, and Dollfuss. It is 
simply to say that Dr. Schuschnigg has his 
point of view. In any case, it is to be 
feared that those who seek a more objective 
recitation of the facts will have to look else- 
where. 

The volume purports to give a picture of 
the “three Austrias”: Imperial Austria, 
Republican Austria, and the Dollfuss or 
Fascist Austria. Imperial Austria, like the 
Austria of Dollfuss, is idealized, though 
Herr Schuschnigg is well aware, apparently, 
of the fundamental failure of the Ausgleich 
of 1867 to solve the national problems of 
the old Dual Monarchy. The author cer- 
tainly portrays something of the cultured, 
civilized atmosphere of the realm of the 
Habsburgs. But when he comes to the 
social, economic, and political problems of 
the Austrian Republic, Dr. Schuschnigg 
spends altogether too much space on a 
wholesale denunciation of the Social 
Democratic Party. The author’s attitude 
may be explained, doubtless, by his training 
and his devout Catholicism. Most glaring 
is the account of the repression of the So- 
cialists by the Dollfuss government in 
February 1934. He declares, for instance, 
that ‘‘the leaders of the State bear no re- 
sponsibility for the unhappy events of 
February 1934!° Neither does Mussolini, 
apparently, for there is no mention of his 
possible connection with those bloody days. 
We learn that parliamentary democracy 
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would not and could not work “or Austria. 
Like Dollfuss, killed by the Nezis in July 
1934, Schuschnigg . believed the Fascist 
Constitution of 1935 would solve the prob- 
lem of unifying Austria and preserving her 
independence. The events of February, 
March, and April, 1938 have given him the 
answer. Perhaps Austria could not be 
really independent in our pcstwar era. 
Perhaps the choice, after all, was either 
Anschluss or Danubia. 

Herr Schuschnigg’s testament is evidence 
of a genuine Austrian sentiment which was 
not Nazi, though it was Germen. It is a 
book which all should read, evea taough it 
is not a great book. All in all, Dr. Schus- 
chnigg’s volume is a fitting introduction to 
the final, tragic act of Austrian history. 

Harry N. Hcwarp 

Miami University 


ENGELBREcCHT, H. C. Revolt Against War. 
Pp. xv, 367. New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Co., 1937. $2.50. 


Revolt Against War is, among other things, 
(1) a revolt against modern capitalism, (2) 
a revolt against some religiorists, (8) a 
revolt against the R.O.T.C., (4) a revolt 
against death and disease, (£) a revolt 
against imperialism, (6) a revolt against 
Mademoiselle from Armentiére:, (7) a re- 
volt against war propaganda in schoolbooks, 
and (8) even a revolt agamst the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica for too many pages 
about war and too few about peaze societies. 
So much attention is given to -he hellish- 
ness of bountiful capitalism, so many brown 
and black herrings are exhibi-ed in this 
book, that it should make aa excellent 
manual for the League Agains War and 
Fascism. Witness two excerpts. 

“The Government—or the great indus- 
trialists, for the terms were virtually mter- 
changeable at the time (1917)’ (p. 130). 
“The revolt against war has thus become 
part of the attack on outworn istitutions”’ 
(p. 34). 

Revolt Against War covers so much 
ground that one suspects that the author 
has used his materials left over from his 
joint authorship of the brilliant Merchants 
of Death. It is a contribution to peace 
even though the author uses h.s revolt to 
promote many programs whch others, 


earnestly seeking peace, consider unpro- 
gressive. It is a remarkable display of the 
evils of war brutality, as indicated by a few 
of the chapter headings: Women and Chil- 
dren First, Embryo Brass Hats, Paper 
Bullets, Mademoiselle from Armentières, 
Rats, Lice and. Microbes, Suffer the Little 
Children, Crime Breeder, Paying the Piper, 
The Pensioners, and others. The strength 
and the weakness of this volume lie in its 
very broad scope. Only by reading this 
fascinating book can one appreciate its 
breadth; Stuart Chase, the eminent student 
of semantics, would enjoy it. 

Mr. Engelbrecht rarely gives the term 
“economic” its classless scientific meaning; 
he makes it rhyme with exploitation. I 
was a high school student in a rural Illinois 
community during most of the World War, 
and until properly “enlightened”’ by a col- 
lege professor, thought the chief economic 
causes of the entry of the United States 
into the war were the selfish desires of farm- 


ers for higher prices, and of laborers for . 


higher wages. Like Pericles of old, after 
we realize that a war benefited no one, we 
hasten to discover that the other fellow’s 
meanness caused the war. Are we to be- 
lieve that Napoleon exhibited his military 
ignorance when he declared, “An army 
travels on its stomach’? Are wheat and 
pork munitions of war? A little more 
honesty in hatmg war will make our hate 
more effective. This larger view of the 
economic causes of war must be avoided by 
all persons who count on the votes of 
millions of farmers in “the attack on out- 
worn institutions.” 

Mr. Engelbrecht is a strong advocate of 
the economic and social, rather than the 
Great Man, interpretation of history. He 
glorifies the conscientious objector without 
stopping to consider the tyranny of these 
courageous souls if they should become a 
majority. As a minority, they should be 
praised for their noble religious conviction; 
but as a majority in a world of black, red, 
and brown shirts, they would invite oppres- 
sion. 

The author condemns the attempts of 
Mussolini and Hitler to increase the birth 
rate while demanding colonies for their 
surplus population. A population, like a 
great river, may decrease at its source long 
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before the flood stage at the mouth of the 
river is passed. A population may actually 
increase for several decades after the birth 
rate has become too low to maintain ulti- 
mately a stable population. We may 
suspect that the chief motives of Hitler 
and Mussolini are military; but there are 
other reasons——e.g., pensions—for wanting 
a balance between the young and the old. 
It may be consistent to tax bachelors as an 
(ineffective) means of preventing popula- 
tion decline and an unbalance between the 
generations in the future, and at the same 
time complain about a present surplus of 
population. Careless misinterpretation of 
the social policies of some nations will not 
promote peace for democracies, (“ ... de- 
mocracy and sovietism are not enemies, but 
brothers.” Quoted with obvious approval 
by Mr. Engelbrecht on p. 319.) 

It does not require much research to 
prove that war is bad business. Of course, 
some wise and lucky speculators will get out 
of the market before it breaks; but that 
takes place in both war-time and peace- 
time booms. The rate of growth in the 
physical volume of goods produced per 
capita in the United States since the 
Armistice has not equaled the prewar rate. 
Business men, farmers, and laborers have 
shared the after-cost of the World War; 
apparently only the politician has escaped. 

In the last chapter of this well-written 


‘book that every lover of peace should read, 


Mr. Engelbrecht outlines a six-point peace 
program: (1) peace education concerning 
the horrors of war and its manifold social 
disasters; try to create determined war 
resistance and conscientious objections to 
war; (2) disarmament; (8) revival of the 
League of Nations; (4) a world economic 
system; (5) a reordering of internal eco- 
nomic affairs. “The present economic sys- 
tem is built almost entirely for the benefit 
and profit of the producer” (p. 332); (6) 
opposition to fascism; presumably the most 
important point of the author’s peace 
program. ° 

Mr. Engelbrecht advocates freer inter- 
national trade and higher wages at home; 
yet earlier in the volume he forcefully 
argues that trade breeds war. 

How oppose fascism? Your reviewer 
believes that the best way is to admit 


frankly that the nineteenth century doc- 
trines of Karl Marx cannot solve twentieth- 
century economic and social problems. 
The rapid aging of our population is mak- 
ing us more age-conscious and less class- 
conscious; when capitalists and laborers 
both use their extra incomes to buy durable 
goods—e.g., ice factories and electric re- 
frigerators—the Marxian doctrines of “‘sur- 
plus value” and “‘oversaving” become bis- 
torical curios. 

Does this book tell us how to promote 
peace? In our home, close enough to the 
campus to hear the R.O.T.C. bands, 
our children are horrified by the newspaper 
reports of women and children being 
killed by airplane bombs in Canton and 
Barcelona. How can their father, whom 
R.O.T.C.’s “squads rights” de-militarized, 
agree with Mr. Englebrecht who says 
(p. 296), “The most ominous development 
in American education is the establishment 
and growth of the R.O.T.C. in high schools 
and universities’? Revolt Against War only 
makes it more difficult for me to decide 
which peace activities I shall support, be- 
cause I now suspect that some of these 
peace activities are really “boring from 
within.” 

If this appraisal of Revolt Against War 
seems too low, read the book; Mr. Engel- 
brecht and your reviewer will both be 
pleased. 

Frank G. DICKINSON 

University of Illinois 


LEDERER, EMIL, and Emy Leprrer-Serw- 
LER. Japan in Transition. Pp. xi, 260. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1938. $3. 


Japan needs friends and sorely needs 
interpreters. A somewhat mystically phil- 
osophic analysis might at this moment 
reassure many who have lost their faith in 
Japan’s spiritual culture and who doubt 
Japanese sincerity. A volume that is 
written by authors perched high above the 
battle could give a calm, detached, and 
long-range survey of whye these fearful 
things have come to pass that we are hear- 
ing of today. 

Unhappily, the Lederers do not fill the 
need. Japan in Transition, a slightly ex- 
panded and somewhat modernized version 
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of their 1929 Japan-Europa-Wandlungen 
im Fernen Osten, spends more time upon the 
bygone glories of Japan’s art, culture, beau- 
ties, conventional forms, and mythical 
backgrounds than it does upor. the chang- 
ing period of the present. More space is 
given over to polite regrets that Japan’s 
schoolboys must study so many intricate 
ideographs than to mterpretacions of the 
present situation. The fort, thousand 
symbols which supereducatel Japanese 
must learn bulk large, as well they might, 
in the Lederer mind, but tney explain 
neither the Japanese charac.er nor the 
Japanese national economy. 

In the absence of either an index or even 
an explanatory table of cortents, it is 
difficult to gurarantee that so .oosely writ- 
ten a book as this does not somewhere 
contain a passing reference te phenomena 
that seem to be missing. Cose applica- 
tion fails, however, to disclose much evi- 
dence to show that Japan is cctually in a 
state of change. The text stresses, rather, 
the immutability of Japan’s leng-lingering 
industrial and political feudadism. ‘True, 
the authors say (page 258) that the upper 
classes “will change to Wes-ern ways if 
they cannot afford the Japenese luxury 
which they are supposed to cisplay,” but 
the whole trend of the past seore of years 
indicates precisely the oppcsite. Japan 
is far more anti-Western today than she 
has been at any previous time since the 
Tokugawa seclusion brokedown. The final 
sentence seems to warn that revolution 
may result, since the ruling classes have 
“an ideology unintelligible to zhe uprooted 
masses’; but even the city werkers are 
still far from “‘uprooted,” as the Lederers 
show on page 188, and the “ideology” is 
precisely what the masses have been hear- 
ing for the 2,600 years of Japenese history. 
The Lederers admit as much on page 222. 

There is no hint that Japan has been 
fighting more than a year in China, no sug- 
gestion of the Navy’s South S-a ambitions, 
no worry about oil reserves, 10 discussion 
of the philosophic basis of Fan-Asianism, 
no interest in the problem cf the jobless 
intelligentsia. 

Japan in Transition is cambric-tea social 
thinking. Chapter 2 on ‘‘Rcligion, Myth 
and History” and.Chapter 4 on “The 
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Forty Thousand Symbols of the Far East” 
are contributions of interest to the dilet- 
tante Westerner; the rest of the book is 
wishful interpretation to explain a people 
whom the Lederers enjoyed during a year 
or two of a visiting professorship at Tokyo. 
Had the book appeared prior to the present 
China incident, it would not now seem so 
hopelessly dated. 
Harry Emerson WILDES 
Valley Forge, Pa. 


NoëL, Percy. When Japan Fights. Pp. x, 
249. Tokyo: The Hokuseido Press, 1937. 
$2.00. 


The author, a journalist of long residence 
in Japan, has gathered together personal 
impressions of the present conflict in the 
Far East and has presented them in such a 
way as to convince himself, but not the 
reading public, tbat Japan’s rôle in the war 
is motivated solely by her desire to save 
China from the Chinese. It is obvious 
that the author is trying to help the reader 
to criticize Japan with less prejudice, and 
to see the arguments for and against the 
conflict as they are uttered in Japan itself; 
but had he damned the Chimese less, and 
presented the material in a more scholarly 
fashion, his aim would perhaps have been 
achieved with more success. As It is, even 
the sympathetic reader could wish for more 
fundamental knowledge, more explanation 
of Japan’s ‘‘mission’’ which she honestly 
holds, and less fulmination against the 
Communists and the Chinese; for what we 
need in the West is not so much a chro- 
nology of what is happening, as truthful 
explanation as to why it is happening. 

The book can be used by no student of 
history, economics, or politics, as these ele- 
ments are treated but slightly, if at all. 
Above all, it is not to be recommended to 
the casual public, for today Japan needs, 
more than anything else, to be understood 
intelligently in the West, and rigid objec- 
tivity is the only vehicle by which this can 
be attained. dhe author, in his brief 
preface, clairns honestly to have written 
only a subjective book, and offers his own 
sincerity to commend it. ‘That he is sin- 
cere in his personal reactions cannot be 
doubted. He loves Japan, as do many 
others. Portions of the book are written 
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with journalistic charm, in particular the 
author’s own experiences in Japan, and the 
section on aviation called “White Ships” 
shows well his familiarity with that subject. 
JEAN REISCHAUER 
New York, N. Y. 


Danton, Grorce H. The Chinese People. 
Pp. ix, 812. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Co., 1938. $3.50. 


Books like this one make a reviewer who 
is a student of culture and cultural change 
(in genéral and as applied to China) tear 
his hair in desperation and scrawl comments 
on the pages of almost every subsection. 
It shows a wide reading in Chinese litera- 
ture and in books on China, and it is 
lauded in the publisher’s blurbs by certain 
critics who are supposed to know China. 
While it is profusely sprinkled with Euro- 
peanisms, one soon becomes aware that the 
general conceptions of philosophy, psy- 
chology, literature, and art with which it is 
permeated are those associated with educa- 
tion in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. Reflecting an ambition credited 
to few except anthropologists since the 
days of the philosophy of history, its chap- 
ter headings read, seriatim: Interpreting 
China, Geographical and Ethnological, 
Language, Customs and Ethics, Emotive 
Life, Esthetics, Religion, Education, Na- 
tionalism. Economic aspects are consid- 
ered in the second chapter; and political, in 
the last. To attain this comprehensive- 
ness, Professor Danton gathers the results 
of his reading, experience, impressions, and 
“hunches” under ample abstractions and 
generalizations, which may fit into the 
license of literateur and philosopher, but 
which would ill suit a social scientist. 

To list a bare sampling of our irritations: 
The chapter on the Chinese language is 
about the best, growing out of ten years’ 
teaching contact with Chinese in Ch’ing 
Hua College, Peking; but few who are not 
specifically interested in language or lin- 
guistics may wish to camplete it, for it 
needs expansion and systematization, and 
popularization if meant for a general audi- 
ence. ‘The chapter on Emotive Life is the 
most concrete and generally interesting; 
yet it is marred by an outmoded psychol- 
ogy patched with psychoanalysis, and a 


lack of a fundamental social-psychological 
analysis. ‘This same lack accounts for the 
charge, in the chapter on Customs and 
Ethics, that “the Chinese are generally in a 
state of very unstable mental equilibrium” 
(p. 87); moreover, in contrast to this in 
turn, the chapter on Geography and Eth- 
nology treats the Chimese as a great-river 
people, a plains people, a fixed agricultural 
people, with consequent “‘steadiness and 
conservatism” (p. 13). While ‘insisting, 
in his discussion of Esthetics, that compari- 
sons should not be forced (p. 194), Professor 
Danton’s thesis in it is that “the general 
trend through Chinese art has expression- 
istic” implications in contrast to classicism, 
naturalism, or romanticism (p. 190). His 
chapter on Religion evidently has no room 
for the illuminating background furnished 
by the previous half-century of modified 
anti-Christian activities, shows little ap- 
preciation of the virility of Communist 
anti-religious agitation, and manifests slight 
acquaintance with liberal Protestant mis- 
sionaries. A dozen times one becomes en- 
thusiastic about items in the chapter on 
Education, only to lapse into protest against 
some glaring gap or questionable statement. 
And the same with that on Nationalism. 
But the credulous and sober retailing at 
face value of the “fact” of “centripetal and 
centrifugal” trends deep-laid in Chinese 
life and culture is the climax of offenses 
to a social scientist. 

If you know any one aspect of China and 
the Chinese, read the treatment of that as- 
pect in Mr. Danton’s book—if you can find 
it—the book has no index, maps, or tables 
of data! You will find him tremendously 
stimulating in parts, often very good, but 
not safe if you are a novice in things 
Chinese. 

Maurice TF. Prick 

Denver, Colorado 


Lasker, Bruno, and Aa@gnes Roman. 
Propaganda from China and Japan. 
Pp. xiv, 120. New York: American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. 
1938. $1.50. 


Few analyses of propaganda have at- 
tained the objectivity of this study by two 
staff members of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. It examines “a sample of the 
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printed propaganda that has reached the 
United States from China and Japan’ be- 
tween July and December, 1937,” and it 
undertakes to look through the eyes of 
“the teacher, the editor, or any cther indi- 
vidual who hates to be fooled.” In looking 
through these particular eyes, it naturally 
eschews (as the writers frankly concede) the 
“precise definitions of the psychologist and 
the political scientist.” 

This book does contribute, hcwever, so 
dispassionate a discussion of tLe limited 
range of propaganda appeals with which it is 
concerned that a reader would have extreme 
difficulty in deciding what the authors’ 
preferences really are. In this respect, the 
little book is a pace-setter in tke current 
flood of semi-popular analyses of public 
affairs propagandas, of which the releases 
of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis 
are perhaps.the best-known examples. 

Now that propaganda analysis is becom- 
ing so widely popular as a possibl= antidote 
to “being fooled,” a number of questions are 
likely to arise as to the consequences of 
books like this. What shifts in the focus 
of attention really take place when middle- 
income American business peop, for ex- 
ample, begin to think consciously about the 
techniques and the frequency >f propa- 
ganda? Do readers of this type tand to be- 
come cynical, or merely cautiou:, as they 
learn more about those who gather the 
news, those who pay to have it gathered, 
and those whose channels transn-it it? 

Several recent surveys indicate that 
middle-income American business people 
have retained in extremely large: measure, 
up to now, their faith in the freedom of the 
press and in the general reliability of Ameri- 
can newspaper writers. But it may be safe 
to assume (here are hypotheses for other 
investigators to work on) that two major 
reactions are likely to take place when 
middle-income Americans begin to discover 
the extent to which their reactons have 
been conditioned by skillful news manipu- 
lation. 

Among the less persistent personalities, 
there is likely to be a sudden access of gen- 
eral cynicism. This may lead, in turn, to 
more primitive or violent reactions than 
would otherwise have taken plaze in the 
formation of public policy. In a word, 


when futility is associated with the ex- 
acting day-to-day job of trying to sift the 
“true” from the “false,” more attention is 
given to assertions about the comparative 
reliability of the traditional or the mil- 
Jennial. 

Among the more persistent personalities, 
on the other hand, the focus of attention 
may shift away from attempts to interpret 
the news on the basis of reported words, and 
toward attempts to analyze less ambiguous 
social data. In that event, books on propa- 
ganda analysis may greatly increase the 
attention given to analytic materials deal- 
ing with basic social statistics, like the dis- 
tribution of resources, population, and 
attitudes. 

Propaganda analysis cannot fail to reduce 
the bewitching power of some words. 
Whether it causes a basic change of any 
important attitude depends on the persist- 
ence and the skill with which it is carried 
on by a large number of other writers who 
share the high competence of the authors of 
this book. 

Bruce Lannus SMITH 

New York City 


Faris, Exrsworra. The Nature of Human 
Nature. Pp. xi, 370. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1937. $3.50. 


Sociologists and social psychologists alike 
will welcome this publication in book form 
of the many articles, scattered among scien- 
tific journals, which embody Professor 
Faris’ contribution to social science. 

Many of these contributions are of lasting 
value and should be known to every student 
of human behavior; for they contain an 
analysis of basic concepts In common use 
in the interpretation of behavior, that in 
many respects can be considered definitive. 
This holds true particularly for the analysis 
of the concept “attitude,” which is pre- 


sented with such clarity and precision that - 


very little need be added to make its eluci- 
dation complete. 

Besides the picmeering discussion on atti- 
tudes, Faris’ contributions to the under- 
standing of the nature of personality, and 
the relation of the individual to the group, 
are of particular importance. 

In addition to the chapters dealing with 
questions of theory, there are several chap- 
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ters in which Faris applies social theory to 
the problems of education and racial con- 
flict. These chapters attest to the fertility 
of Faris’ position and the usefulness of his 
frame of reference for the analysis of human 
behavior. For this reason they also con- 
stitute an important, albeit preliminary, 
step toward the main task of social psy- 
chology envisaged by Faris: “to furnish a 
program which would enable us to know 
what can be cured and how soon, and what 
must be endured and for how long” (p. 
4), 

In spite of the variety of subjects dis- 
cussed in this volume, there is an unmis- 
takable coherence in their treatment. This 
is due to the fact that the discussions repre- 
sent the elucidation and application of defi- 
nite postulates pertaining to the nature of 
human behavior, the group, and culture. 
These postulates, which include such im- 
portant views as the identification of per- 
sonality with the “‘subjective aspect of 
culture,” the acceptance of the reality of the 
group, and the antibehavioristic emphasis 
on subjective experience as a factor in be- 
havior, constitute an implicit system of 
socio-psychological theory. In the intro- 
duction to his book, Faris has attempted to 
make his postulates explicit. While his 
enumeration is helpful as a guide to the 
book, it cannot be regarded as a satisfactory 
statement of his underlying philosophy. 
It is hoped that the author will be induced 
to follow up this volume with a systematic 
presentation of his position. 

Faris thinks that “there is reason to hope 
that sociological investigations will yet 
yield results comparable in significance to 
those obtained in the natural sciences” 
(p. 123). He also believes that science 
perfects intelligence and thus can render 
service toward the promotion of human 
welfare (p. 4). The volume contains little 
evidence in support of such high hopes. 
But the more immediate task of social 
science, the promotion of orientation and 
understanding, is admirabby served by this 
book. To this end the precision and sim- 
plicity of Faris’ style and the maturity 
of his outlook contribute an important 
share. 

THEODORE ABEL 

Columbia University 
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Hanon, Wasyit. Ukrainians in the United 
States. Pp xiii, 174, Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1937. $2.50. 
During the World War the name 

“Ukrainian” began to appear for the first time 

in the news; the story went the rounds 

that many people thought that it referred 
to a musical instrument. News of Russian 
difficulties and the activities of the Ukraini- 
ans living here have corrected that mistake. 

This is the first book that has been writ- 
ten entirely about the Ukrainian immigrant, 
and is of value both for the facts it gives 
and as a case study of a group whose history 
of adjustment and organization parallels 
that of several others in many respects, but 
at the same time has a uniqueness explained 
by its peculiar history. 

The Ukrainians are Slavs whose largest 
numbers are in the southern part of the 
Soviet Union, but with some millions in the 
contiguous part of what is now Poland but 
was formerly a part of Austria, and in Ru- 
mania to the south; also a small number 
form a semi-autonomous section of Czecho- 
slovakia. Then there are about 270,000 
in the United States who have been counted 
on entry, plus an unknown number of the 
stock who have been so absorbed that there 
Is no record. 

It was the struggle to escape the domina- 
tion of Poland that made the Ukrainians 
articulate in America. They are widely 
distributed throughout the states, with 
about 40 per cent in Pennsylvania. Since 
they were almost entirely peasants from 
countries where literacy was at a very low 
level there are, as yet, few conspicuous 
achievements. One of the most unique 
struggles has been in connection with the 
Church. Most of the immigrants came 
from what is now Poland. They all origi- 
nally belonged to the Orthodox Greek 
Church, but coming under the influence of 
the Roman Catholic Church they became 
“Uniates,” which means that they retained 
the Orthodox forms but acknowledged the 
Pope as their head. Very intense feeling 
developed between the ‘two branches. 
After they came under the political rule 
of the Poles, Orthodoxy became, in America, 
a symbol of nationalism. ‘This, however, 
complicated the effort to be recognized as 
distinct from the Russians. This difficulty 
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also comes from the additional prestige 
arising from having their art identified 
with that of the Russians. 

The author is a Ukrainian and, while he 
writes as an insider, he is completely ob- 
jective. 

HERBERT A. MILLER 

Bryn Mawr College 


SARKAR, Benoy Kumar. Socio? Insurance 
—Legislation and Statistics. Pp. xxi, 
446. Calcutta: N. M. Ray Chowdhury 
& Co., 1936. Rs. 8/~. 


In this book Mr. Sarkar ana yzes social 
insurance primarily, for its bearmg on con- 
ditions in India. Although he finds the 
Indian industrial population iasignificant 
and its trade-union movement young and 
feeble, he believes that, as in European 
countries, social insurance could prove a 
great help to India, especially ir the build- 
ing of effective trade unions. 

Without questioning Marxian ecenomics, 
Mr. Sarkar stresses the fact that the mecha- 
nism of social insurance has been an out- 
standing factor in building up wnat he calls 
the “‘neo-capitalism”’ or the “second indus- 
trial revolution” which countzracts the 
evils of the first industrial revclution, the 
iron law of wages and the entire basic con- 
cept of socialist economics. Tle develop- 
ment of social insurance is truly described 
as an attempt by society to protect itself 
against social risks which have been brought 
about by the industrial revolution. 

The book, primarily written for India, 
has value for the American studert in its 
revealing economic facts in tha: populous 
nation. It is startling, for example, to 
know that although the Indian population 
is estimated at 353,000,000, Mr. Sarkar 
finds that the actual number of industrial 
workers Js not more than 2,500,000. Of 
equal interest to the American student are 
his chapters describing the pre udice and 
antipathy which exist in India against 
clerks and officials in general, aad govern- 
ment clerks in particular—the élite in our 
own country.* The American student 
will gain little, however, from the many 
chapters dealing with social insurance, be- 
cause of faulty arrangement and numerous 
detailed and irrelevant tables on every 
phase of social insurance. A reerrange- 
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ment and digest of the material collected 
in this book would make it a valuable con- 
tribution to social insurance literature. 
ABRAHAM EPSTEIN 
New York, N. Y. 


Netson, Nets A., and Guapys L. CRAIN. 
Syphilis, Gonorrhea and the Public 
Health. Pp. xvii, 359. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1938. $3.00. 


This is a complete treatise on the public 
health control of the venereal diseases. 
The long experience and the enviable 
record of the authors in conducting this 
phase of public health work in the state of 
Massachusetts qualify them well for the 
task which they have undertaken. Parts 
LII, IV, and V, on the Statistics, Control 
and Costs of Syphilis and Gonorrhea, in- 
clude some of the best contributions which 
have been made to this subject in the last 
decade or two. A brief discussion on the 
approach to the problem-—~Social Hygiene 
vs. Public Health—and the authors’ con- 
ception of the relationship of social hygiene 
to the venereal disease problem give a 
clear picture of the present-day health 
officer’s concept: of these complex phases of 
public health and social welfare. 

Those who are personally acquainted 
with the authors and the feeling of Nels A. 
Nelson that data pertaining to the inci- 
dence, the prevalence, and the trend of the 
venereal diseases in the United States are 
“not worth the paper they are written on” 
will be amused to note that more than one- 
tenth of the treatise is devoted to this 
subject. 

R. A. VoNDERLEHR 

Washington, D. C. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Mr. Alphonse B. Miller, in reviewing my 
The Son of Thunder in Taes Annats for 
May 1938, contends that I had no logical 
right to “lose [myself] in the atmosphere of 
long ago” when what I was trying to por- 
tray was the long ago. That is strange 
reasoning. The whole bane of modern let- 
ters is that affectation by which writers 
take a historical title and then write noth- 
ing but what they see in front of their faces 
today. Mr. Miller says that what I pre- 
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sented was as out of date as the divine right 
of kings; but he does not admit that I never- 
theless had any excuse to write about it. 
He further says, in effect, that I contend 
the earth is flat; whereas my contention is 
that the earth is round, thus explaining why 
we are right back where our fathers were — 
with the same problems they had as a result 
of the murder of agreements and faithless- 
ness to the Constitution. 

But I cannot permit the reviewer’s cate- 
gorical misrepresentations to go unchal- 
lenged. The book is not a “fictionalized 
biography of Robert Toombs” but a prose 
epic, as its subtitle declares; and as such, 
gives me the license to adapt the material 
into scenes so I can clash the Southern and 
Northern contentions without writing forty 
or fifty volumes. Mr. Miller fails alto- 
gether to see that I had to subsume ne less 
than forty million words of the proceedings 


-of Congress from 1820 to 1860 in order to 


produce The Son of Thunder at all. I 
challenge him to produce a similar feat in 
modern or medieval or ancient letters. 
This reviewer, in effect, says that no mat- 
ter what kind of a case the South had, peo- 


-ple are no longer permitted to write about 


it. One reason why I did contend the earth 
was round was to show that the South was 
just now beginning to publish about it at 
all, and that we had come right back to a 
point where we once were—an intellectual 
declaration of independence against the 
system of exclusive New York publishing 


which has damned Southern manuscripts 


to oblivion. How does Mr. Miller know 
what has been written simply from what 
has been published? And of course he 
throws the whole problem into “eco- 
nomics.” That is nothing but socialism of 
the lowest type, unworthy of any historian 
or reviewer; for the simple reason that the 
original sources of Southern history (which 
I used) demonstrate that the South would 
have left the Union in 1832 had she been 
willing for economi oppression alone to 
drive her out. Her reafons were the 
reasons given by her own representatives in 
Congress—~and they exist nowhere else. 
Read there, it is undeniably seen that they 
were reasons of honor, refusal to permit 
others to judge her judgment, the only 
thing that makes even civilization respect- 


able. The subsumption of the South’s 
whole cause into economics is the star error 
of modern history. It could never have 
come about save through writers who use 
history purely for purposes of propaganda, 
to promote political ideas. 

Mr. Miller accuses me of making Lincoln, 
Mrs. Stowe, and Garrison “friends.” I 
challenge him to find where Lincoln or Mrs. 
Stowe or Garrison ever presented their own 
respective cases as strongly as I present 
them. I literally take off the bridle and 
turn them loose to say what they please, 
based upon the contentions they actually 
made. After deliberately adding to their 
efforts a strategy none of them ever pos- 
sessed, it certainly is the fault of neither 
the South nor myself that not one of them 
could stand up against the unassailable 
truth that it is utterly impossible for one 
race to make slaves of another, or to alter 
the fact that you have agreed to do a thing 
if you signed an agreement to doit. What 
the States ought to have done when they 
made the Constitution is another question. 
The South was bound only by what they 
did. What was it-—so far as the later clash 
was concerned? It was that the Negro 
should not be a citizen—that takes care of 
the slavery item; and it was that the States 
agreed to “guarantee,” not disturb, each 
other’s tranquillity—that takes care of the 
secession item. Now, how can historians 
change what was written in the Constitu- 
tion and signed, and what has a “déclassé 
economic system” to do with it? Is a 
man’s opinion of my economic system a 
justification for sticking a knife into my 
back? The South has never produced a 
person who contended that the Negro ought 
to be a slave; the contention simply was 
that he could not stay in the South except 
in slavery. Ifthe men who made Southern 
civilization had no right to determine that 
matter, then how did the North or the 
Negroes have any right to determine it? 
The Negro is still a slave—and that is 
enough to answer Mr. Miller on the ques- 
tion whether, if it be impossible for the 
white man to make the Negro a slave, and 
thus impossible for the white man to free 
him if he is a slave, the North had a right 
to beat the South’s brains out about it. 
That was the question, and that is what 
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modern historians and reviewers dodge. 
Mr. Miller was “amazed,” as a matter of 
fact, only because he learned that Northern 
“philanthropy” had not subjugated the last 
writer in the South. Becau;e Southern 
university men have consented to misrep- 
resent their own fathers does not mean the 
whole South has. 
Wirtram W. Brewton 


You will and I am sure that Professor 
Daugherty will take in good pert a correc- 
tion of the review of Labor's Road to 
Plenty in the July issue of Tae ANNALS. 
Professor Daugherty states: “HE also wants 
management to keep prices dcwn so as to 
provide only ‘fair’ profits. .. .” 

The book does not make a pla for “fair” 
profits; no one can venture to define “fair” 
profits or even to recognize them when 
seen. 

I imagine this is an inadver-zent slip on 
the reviewer’s part. Actually. of course, 
business profits are not a product of price 
alone. There is an unfortunate absence of 
clear thinking and knowledge >n the part 
of many who imagine that busness makes 
a “profit” on a unit of output. In reality, 
there is no such thing as a “profit” on a 
pair of shoes, a yard of cloth or a ton of 


steel, regardless of prices at whith the mer- 


chandise may be sold. 

The unfortunate practice o? averaging 
the rate of profit, after being earned, over 
the total units produced in a period has led 
many business schools and almost the 
whole .of the accounting profession to as- 
sume that the price of any urit carries a 
business profit. Such is never the case in 
industry. 

I may also add that in the baok, I make 
no plea for bringing prices down; the plea 
is for balanced prices, a quite cifferent ob- 
jective. Nor does the author imagine that 
this task is easily effected by industries or 
individual firms as implied by the reviewer. 
Some fifteen years’ experience ir. counseling 
individual firms along these lines suffices to 
show that it càn be done, with remarkable 
improvement in both employment, total 
pay rolls, improved consumer purchasing 
power and higher business earrings. 

Perhaps the reviewer bethurmps the au- 
thor a bit too much in stating that “which 
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leaves us back where we were.” Does this 
not unnecessarily ignore certain rather im- 
portant but unrecognized findings, to wit: 

1. That the industries suffering most 
from unemployment are those with the 
most rigid and artificial wage structures? 

2. That it is or has been economically 
impossible to expand the total industrial 
pay roll in dollars, regardless of increases in 
wage rates? 

8. That the great losses of job oppor- 
tunity do not occur In the industries most 
advanced technologically? 

4. That labor’s share of manufacturing 
income tends to be a constant, regardless of 
industrial, political or union effort to 
change the situation? 

I touch upon these because they are all 
pertinent both to individual business policy 
and national political and economic policy 
—and a discussion by the reviewer might 
well lead to contributions of value from 
others. 

Finally, I might add that the conclusions 
reached in Labor’s Road to Plenty are not 
similar to those reached by Brookings In- 
stitution. Quite the contrary is the case as 
regards both wages, prices, and profits. It 
is regrettable that such a statement ap- 
pears in the review. 


ALLEN W. RUCKER 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tus volume is a collection of facts and Judgments concerning freedom of 
thought, of speech, of discussion, of inquiry and teaching, of investigation and 
publication; and concerning interference with such freedom. It is primarily an 
investigation of actual conditions, but is, in addition, an argument for democracy, 
with which freedom of expression is inseparably bound up. 

The study deals principally with freedom in this country at the present time. 
It is also restricted in the main to the consideration of freedom in time of peace. 
It has been well said that on the outbreak of war the first two casualties are free- 
dom of speech and freedom of the press. Greater restraint in time of war than in 
time of peace is probably unavoidable. War is a reversion to barbarism; freedom 
is one of the accompaniments of civilization, which may well therefore be incom- 
patible with military requirements. Those who wish freedom of speech will have 
to avoid war. But even in time of peace, complete freedom of expression may be 
infringed by power or prejudice or mere ignorance and conservatism. Or it may 
be threatened by government or by those whose special interests or general views 
incline them to exercise a degree of control restrictive of the complete freedom of 
others. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of this as of all other forms of liberty. Some of 
the directions in which such vigilance seems to be especially necessary will be 
indicated in the following articles. In some respects, doubtless, freedom cannot 
and should not be unrestricted. These limitations must be acknowledged. But. 
even necessary and universally accepted limitations may be extended so far 
beyond their normal bounds as to interfere seriously with proper and desirable 
freedom of expression. ‘This is being done even in our own country. 

It is believed that on the showing of the facts this repression will be seen to be 
exceptional and curable. Thus considered, the conviction generally accepted in 
democratic countries that the greatest possible freedom in the realm of thought 
and its expression, as in the realm of action, is conducive to the security, the 
prosperity, the progress, and the happiness of a nation, should prove incontestable. 

The importance of such a demonstration of facts is the greater at the present 
time because the world seems to be dividing into two groups—the nations that 
believe in such freedom, the democratic states, and those that reject it, the states 
under dictatorships. The whole policy and effort of the latter are directed 
toward the attainment of a unity and self-sufficiency that will, they believe, 
guarantee their success in an inevitable war for predominance of their ideals in 
the world. As the logical development of the totalitarian state progresses, the 
contrast of this ideology with that of the liberal or democratic and peace-loving 
nations becomes more manifest. We have a better inheritance and a better 
hope. The contrast can hardly be exaggerated. As Mussolini expressed it in an 
address in October 1930, “The struggle between two worlds can permit no com- 
promise—LEither we or they! Either their ideas or ours! Either our state or 
theirs!” 

It is to be expected that the processes of political and economic evolution will 
go on throughout the world. The privilege and responsibility of political and 
economic choice, which has been so long spreading more and more widely among 
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the people in civilized countries, will not suddenly and permanently be concen- 
trated in the hands of an individual. ' The mystical conception of the state as the 
only embodiment of the individual will yield to more rigorous réasoning. Science 
will insist upon its right to seek the plain truth. In the meantime, in the present 
state of the world, it is urgent that the ideals of democracy, including freedom 
of all forms of expression as their necessary concomitant, should in democratic 
countries be brought as near realization as possible. 

EDWARD P. CHEYNEY 


Freedom and Restraint: A Short History 


By Epwarp P. CHEYNEY 


N THE seventh of May, 1773, a 
group of friends were dining at 
the house of a bookseller in the Poultry 
in London. It was an interesting com- 
pany, including Dr. Johnson, Oliver 
Goldsmith, Boswell, who records the 
conversation, Dr. Mayo, a Dissenting 
minister, Toplady, the writer of 
hymns, and some others. The discus- 
sion turned to freedom of thought and 
speech. Dr. Johnson remarked, “Ev- 
ery society has a right to preserve pub- 
lic peace and order and therefore has 
a good right to prohibit the propaga- 
tion of opinions which have a danger- 
ous tendency. ...” That is to say 
there must be no expression of opin- 
ions disapproved by authority. Nel- 
ther prevailing thought nor existing 
conditions must be disturbed. As a 
royal duke somewhat later declared, 
“Any change, of any kind, at any time 
is bad.” This is the pure doctrine of 
conservatism. It is expressed not so 
much in law as in opinion; not so much 
formulated in terms as embodied in 
conventions, habits of thought, and 
settled institutions. To disturb these 
is to arouse conservative antagonism. 
It is an attitude of mind still wide- 
spread and influential. It is necessa- 
rily opposed to freedom of inquiry and 
the expression of new opinions. 
Condemnation of the expression of 
unauthorized opinion was not, how- 
ever, universal, nor was it the most 
characteristic mental attitude of 
eighteenth-century England, for Hume 
in a contemporary essay remarks, 
“Nothing is more apt Êo surprise a for- 
eigner than the extreme liberty which 
we enjoy in this country of communi- 
cating whatever we please to the pub- 
lic, and of openly censuring every 
measure entered into by the king or 


his ministers.” Indeed, Blackstone 
had already written in 1769, “The lib- 
erty of the press is essential to the 
nature of a free state”; and Lord Ken- 
yon somewhat later declared that 
“the liberty of the press is dear to 
England,” though, it is true, he pro- 
ceeded to qualify it by saying, “The 
licentiousness of the press is odious to 
England.” In 1776, less than three 
years later than the conversation 
quoted above, some thousand English- 
men living across the sea, in the con- 
stitution`of their newly emancipated 
state of Virginia, declared that “the 
freedom of the press is one of the great 
bulwarks of liberty, and can never be 
restrained but by despotic govern- 
ments.” This became a familiar note 
in the constitutions of the American 
states, as for instance in that of Mas- 
sachusetts, adopted four years later, 
which declared, “The liberty of the 
press is essential to freedom in a state. 
It ought not therefore to be restricted 
in this Commonwealth”; and that of 
Delaware, adopted in 1782, in which 
Section 5 declares, “The press shall be 
free to every citizen who undertakes 
to examine the official conduct of men 
acting in a public capacity, and any 
citizen may print freely on any sub- 
ject, being responsible for the abuse of 
that liberty.” Freedom of opinion 
when expressed in writing, therefore, 
bade fair to be a generally approved 
practice. 


FREEDOM. or SPEECH 


Freedom of the spoken word was a 
different matter. Freedom of speech 
was no doubt widely indulged in both 
in England and America, though often 
punished, but its actual legalization 
came by another route. It appears 
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first as a privilege of members of a 
representative assembly, where free- 
dom to express the desires of their 
constituents was a duty incumbent on 
them. The practice in the English 
House of Commons was clearly formu- 
lated by Speaker Willams in 1562. 
He petitions the queen, on his election 
to the speakership, in traditional 
terms, “that the assembly of the 
Lower House may have frank and free 
liberties to speak their minds, without 
any controlment, blame, grudge, men- 
aces or displeasure! Elizabeth, it is 
true, was restive under this claim, and 
it was the subject of much dispute in 
her reign and that of the Stuarts. A 
privy councilor in 1576 draws the 
familiar contrast between liberty and 
license, and declares that “though 
freedom of speech hath always been 
used in this great Council of pazlia- 
ment... yet the power was never, 
nor ought to be, extended so far as 
though a man in the House may speak 
what and of whom he list.” The old 
controversy was settled once for all, 
however, a century later, in the Bill of 
Rights of 1689, where it is provided 
that “the freedom of speech and de- 
bates or proceedings in Parliament 
ought not to be impeached or ques- 
tioned in any court or place out of 
Parliament.” This protection to free- 
dom of speech in parliamentary de- 
bate reappears as Article I, Section 6, 
of the Constitution of the United 
States, which declares that Senators 
and Representatives, “for any speech 
or debate in either house .. . shall 
not be questioned in any other place.” 

But general freedom of speech for 
all members of the community, not 
merely for Parliamentary and Con- 
gressional representatives, like full 
freedom of the press, is a product of 
the rise and spread of the passion for 


1D’Ewes’ Journals of Queen Elizabeth's Par- 
kament (236 pp.; London, 1682), pp. 65-66. 


liberty characteristic of the late eight- 
eenth century. As such it is not pe- 
culiar to England or America, but be- 
longs to the new age. The eleventh 
article of the French “Rights of Man 
and of the Citizen,” adopted by the 
National Assembly August 4, 1789, 
affirms the freedom of all forms of ex- 
pression then known: “The free com- 
munication of ideas and opinions is 
one of the most precious of the rights 
of man. Every citizen may, accord- 
ingly, speak, write and print with 
freedom.” This declaration, with a 
few changes, was prefixed to the Con- 
stitution of 1791 and was thus widely 
promulgated. 


Unirep Srares Brow or RIGHTS 


But it was in another Bill of Rights, 
the first ten amendments attached to 
the Constitution of the United States 
and proclaimed December 15, 1791, 
that the assertion of the rights of free- 
dom of speech, of the press, of religion, 
and of assembly received their classic 
and, so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, their authoritative form. It 
is a formula that cannot be too often 
repeated, 


AMENDMENT I. Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, 
or of the press; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances. 


Long afterward, when the suprem- 
acy of the Federal Government over 
the states had been challenged and de- 
termined by the Civil War, the prohi- 
bition of Federal interference with 
freedom of expression was further de- 
veloped and extended to the individual 
states by the Fourteenth Amendment. 


AMENDMENT XIV, Section 1.... No 
State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States; nor shall any 
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State deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
_ property, without due process of law. 


“Due process of law,” as vague in its 
meaning as some of the equally famous 
expressions in Magna Charta (“To no 
one will we sell, to no one will we deny 
right or justice,” for instance), has 
nevertheless, like them, served many 
times since as a defense of liberty of 
thought and speech. 


FREEDOM IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


It may be of interest to note how 
- far and wide, expressed in terms al- 
most identical, these provisions of the 
American Constitution have spread. 
They appear in the constitutions of 
forty-six of the states. It is not a 
matter of surprise, perhaps, that the 
Constitution of the Philippine Repub- 
lic, adopted February 8, 1935, em- 
bodies all the more general and pro- 
tective provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States, including the 
amendments, and that it entitles them 
a “Bill of Rights.” The words of the 
first, seventh, and eighth paragraphs 
of Section 1 of the third Article of the 
Constitution of this antipodean repub- 
lic could hardly be more familiar: 

No person shall be deprived of life, lib- 
erty or property without due process of 
law. . . . No law shall be made respecting 
an establishment of religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof. . . . No law shall 
be passed abridging the freedom of speech 
or of the press, or of the right of the people 
to assemble and petition the government 
for redress of grievance. 


It is, on the other hand, somewhat 
surprising to find the new Turkish Re- 
public not only guaranteeing the 
familiar immunities of free nations but 
basing them on the rather antiquated 
foundation of natural rights. The 
following wording is that of the Con- 
stitution of 1924. 

ARTICLE 68. All Turks are born and live 
free. Liberty consists of being able to do 


anything that does not interfere with the 
rights of others. 

ARTICLE 70, Natural rights of Turks in- 
clude: inviolability of person, liberty of 
conscience, of thought, of speech, of pub- 
lication, of travel... . 

ARTICLE 75. No one can be molested be- 
cause of his religious beliefs or his philo- 
sophical contentions. 


The Constitution of the Spanish 
Republic proclaimed December 12, 
1931, so far as its formal provisions go, 
and so far as it has been able to con- 
trol its own destinies against internal 
rebellion and foreign intervention, es- 
tablishes the most democratic of all 
modern nations, with a touch of Marx- 
ism withal. 

ÅRTICLE 1. Spain is a democratic re- 
public of workers of ali classes, organized 
as a regime of liberty and justice. 

ARTICLE 27. Freedom of conscience and 
the right to profess and practice freely any 
religion are guaranteed in Spanish territory. 

ARTICLE 34. Every person has the right 
to express freely his ideas and opinions, 
making use of any method of diffusion with- 
out subjecting himself to prior censorship. 

ARTICLE 38. The right of peaceable as- 
sembly without arms is recognized.? 


So in the Constitutions of the Irish 
Free State and Czechoslovakia, as 
typical of newly emancipated nations, 
and of various older countries, even 
with many restrictions, as in that of 
Japan, there are clear echoes of the 
French Declaration of the Rights of 
Man and of the American First 
Amendment. 

The Weimar Constitution of the 
German Reich, adopted August 11, 
1918, is now, since Germany has ac- 
cepted the domination of a single party 
and chosen to base her search for 
happiness on other ideals, but a remi- 
niscence. But it is of interest to ob- 
serve that these are, or were, her fun- 
damental ideals of liberty. 


2 Published in Current History, June 13, 1937, 
pp. 374-84. 


ARTICLE 118. Every German has the 
right within the limits of general laws, to 
express his opinion freely, by word of 
mouth, writing, printed matter or picture 
or in any other manner. 

No censorship shall be enforced, but re- 
strictions and regulations may be intro- 
duced by law im reference to cinematograph 
entertainment. Legal measures are also 
admissible for the purpose of combating 
bad and obscene literature, as well as for 
the protection of youth in public ex- 
hibitions. 

Articte 123. All Germans have the 
right without notification or special per- 
mission to assemble peaceably and un- 
armed. 

Arricte 130. Officials are servants of 
the community and not of any party. 

Freedom of political opinions and the 
free right of association are guaranteed to 
all officers.’ 


The latest and most dubious recruit 
to nations guaranteeing to their citi- 
zens freedom of the kind under discus- 
sion is Soviet Russia. Its new Con- 
stitution, laid before the people on 
June 1936 and ratified by the Congress 
of Soviets in December of the same 
year, includes the following striking 
provisions: 


Arricie 124. With the object of insur- 
ing to the citizens freedom of conscience, 
the church in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics is separated from the state and 
the school from the church. Freedom of 
religious cult and freedom of artireligious 
propaganda is acknowledged for all citizens. 

ARTICLE 125. In accordance with the 
interests of the toilers and with the object 
of strengthening the socialist system, the 
citizens of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics are guaranteed by law: 

*A convenient form in which a number of 
modern constitutions can be consulted is: Mil- 
ton H. Andrews (Ed.), Twelve Leading Consti- 
tutions with Their Historical Background, 
American University Series, Compton, Calif.: 
Compton Union College, 1931. American State 
Constitutions are gathered and printed in F. N. 
Thorpe, Federal and State Constitutions, 7 
vols., Washington, D. C., 1909. 
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a) freedom of speech 

b) freedom of the press 

c) freedom of assemblies and meetings 

d) freedom of street processions and 
demonstrations.* 

What use Russia will make of this .« 
strange graft of democratic franchises 
on a totalitarian stock remains to be 
seen. In the meantime it represents 
perhaps the furthest migration in 
principle of the eighteenth-century 
invention of freedom of expression. 


PRINCIPLES VERSUS PRACTICE 


Returning from the pursuit of these 
principles of liberty of expression 
through space and time to a period and 
a world where they are being so widely 
controverted, it may be observed that 
even in the country of their first asser- 
tion they have been by no means al- 
ways faithfully applied to the problems 
of government and society. ‘The main 
tradition of American history has cer- 
tainly been of freedom of speech, of 
the press, of assembly, of religion, of 
teaching, of proposal of change, of in- 
dependent intellectual self-assertion. 
On the other hand there have been 
many intrusions upon this liberty by 
the law, by the courts, by the use of 
economic power, by public opinion— 
sometimes by mob violence. At cer- 
tain times it has seemed that the his- 
tory of freedom has been but the 
history of interference with freedom. 
In the turbid atmosphere of political 
and religious controversy, of war and 
of economic conflict, the ideal and 
even the constitutional requirement 
has often been obscured. As the 
country has gone through successive 
phases of its history, new violations of 
fundamental liberty of thought and 
speech have appeared. But the claims 
of freedom have even more constantly 
asserted themselves. A rapid sketch 

*Printed in International Conciliation, No. 


327, Carnegie Institution for International 
Peace, New York, and in other popular forms. 
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of some historic examples of this con- 
flict of forces may make more clear our 
present state. 


Cases UNDER THE SEDITION Act 


* The best example is the earliest. It 
is treated elsewhere, but even at the 
risk of repetition must be used here. 
In the year 1798, when the Constitu- 
tion was not yet ten years old, the 
party which had been especially re- 
sponsible for its adoption, stung by 
bitter criticism, carried through Con- 
gress a bill which, though it never re- 
ceived interpretation by the Supreme 
Court, in the view of many at the time 
and of most careful historians and po- 
litical thinkers since, was a gross viola- 
tion of the First Amendment. This 
was the Sedition Bill. It provided: 
That if any person shall write, print, utter 
or publish . . . any false, scandalous and 
malicious writing or writings against the 
government of the United States, or either 
house of the Congress . . . or the Presi- 
dent . . . with intent to defame the said 
government ...or to bring them . 
into contempt or disrepute; or to excite 
against them ... the hatred of the good 
people of the United States . . . [he] shall 
be punished by a fine not exceeding two 
thousand dollars, and by imprisonment not 
exceeding two years.® 


Identifying the Government with 
the individuals who at the time were 
administering the Government, it was 
evidently a partisan measure. It was 
carried by a majority of but three or 
four in each house, and amidst a bit- 
terness of political controversy un- 
known to more modern times. Alex- 
ander Hamilton, although himself of 
the majority party, protested against 
its passage, foreseeing, yhat actually 
occurred, that the popular opposition 

*See article by Gerald W. Johnson, in this 
volume. 

* William MacDonald (Ed.), Select Docu- 


ments of United States History (New York: 
Macmillan, 1898), p. 147. 


would use the first opportunity to 


¿bring about the downfall of the Fed- 


eralist party which was responsible 
for it. 

Nevertheless immediate steps were 
taken by the leaders of that party to 
enforce it. The first and most famous 
of these cases was the arrest, trial, 
conviction, and sentence of Matthew 
Lyon, member of Congress from Ver- 
mont. He had published in the Ver- 
mont Gazette a letter criticizing the 
President and had read at a meeting 
and aided afterward in publishing a 
letter to another member of Congress 
suggesting that the President be “sent 
to a madhouse.” Lyon was a conten- 
tious and unpopular member of the 
Unionist party, the judge before whom 
he was tried was harsh, he pleaded his 
own case unskillfully, a verdict of 
guilty was therefore returned, and he 
was sentenced to four months’ impris- 
onment and a fine of a thousand dol- 
lars. He was badly treated in prison, 
and the President refused to release 
him when he showed himself too proud 
to sign the petition for his own pardon. 
Nevertheless he was reélected to Con- 
gress by his constituents, a subscrip- 
tion was taken up to pay his fine and 
relieve his necessities, and long after- 
ward, in 1840, Congress by special act 
refunded his fine. 

Another case under the Sedition Act 
was that of an agitator named Brown 
who was tried for reckless and abusive 
speeches, convicted, and sentenced to 
imprisonment for a year and a half and 
to pay a fine of $400. Several news- 
paper editors were arrested, including 
the publisher of the Vermont Gazette 
and the influential editor of the Phila- 
delphia Aurora. Altogether some 
twenty-four persons were arrested, 
fifteen or more indicted, and ten con- 
victed and sentenced. There was 
much mutual crimination. Those out 
of power called the Federalists Tories, 
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declared the Sedition law unconstitu- 
tional, complained that the President, 
a United States marshal, the judge, 
and a grand jury together could make 
anyone a seditious criminal. The 
legislatures of Kentucky and Virginia 
protested against such an assumption 
of power by the Federal Government. 
Those in power, on the other hand, 
called their critics Jacobins and all but 
traitors. In 1801 the law expired by 
limitation. In the meantime, at the 
election of 1800, the Federal party fell 
from power. When Jefferson was in- 
augurated he immediately pardoned 
all sufferers under the act. Indeed, he 
went further and declared the act null 
and void from the beginning. In a 
letter of July, 1804, he wzote, “I dis- 
charged every person under punish- 
ment or prosecution under the Sedi- 
tion law, because I considered and 
now consider that law to be a nullity, 
as absolute and as palpable as if Con- 
gress had ordered us to fall down and 
worship a golden image.” 7 

The passage of the Sedition law of 
1798 and of its companion statute the 
Alien law has always since been con- 
sidered an indefensible action on the 
part of the President and the majority 
in Congress. They were not so much 
laws for the protection cf the state, 
which was in no danger, as they were 
for the exemption of holcers of office 
at the time from criticism and political 
and personal abuse. They have never 
been reénacted, at least in time of 
peace. Nevertheless, they represent 
a thread in our national and state his- 
tory that has, however sender, been 
continuous, a legislative, executive, or 
judicial deviation from the recogni- 
tion of complete freedom of speech, 
under the claim or with the excuse of 
the need of protection of zhe adminis- 
trators of the Governmen.. 

1 Writings of Thomas Jefferson Memorial Edi- 
tion, XI, 43-44. 


TuE ABOLITIONISTS 


More often than President, Con- 
gress, or the courts, it has been popu- 
lar passion that has interfered with 
freedom. Between 1830 and 1850 
the Abolitionists, advocates of imme- 
diate abolition of slavery, were gen- 
erally denied both in the North and in 
the South the opportunity of advocat- 
ing their principles of freedom to ex- 
press their views. A Southern Sena- 
tor declared in the Senate, “Let an 
Abolitionist come within the borders 
of South Carolina, if we can catch him 
we will try him, and notwithstanding 
all the interference of all the govern- 
ments on earth, including the Federal 
Government, we will hang him.” 
Contemporary records are full of in- 
stances, if not of quite such virulent 
threats of action, at least of denial of 
freedom of speech, of violence, and in 
at least a few cases, of murder. 

Robinson, an English bookseller, in 
1831, the year before all slaves were 
freed in the British Empire, was 
whipped and driven out of Petersburg, 
Virginia, for saying what was every- 
where being said in England, “that 
black men have, in the abstract, a 
right to their freedom.” Five years 
later, in June 1837, he went to Berlin, 
Mahoning County, to deliver some lec- 
tures in which he expressed Abolition- 
ist views. He was dragged from the 
house of a friend with whom he was 
staying, carried several miles away, 
subjected to a coat of tar and feathers, 
and left lying in an open field. A 
young Irish stonecutter working on 
the statehouse at Columbia, South 
Carolina, casually remarked that slav- 
ery in the Suth degraded the position 
of even the white laborer. He was 
overheard, seized, put in jail, afterwards 

8 For instances of this see Leon Whipple, The 


Story of Civil Liberty in the United States, New 
York, 1927. 
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taken out, tarred and feathered, then, 
in only a pair of pants, put into a 
Negro car for Charleston and after- 
ward sent out of the State® Even 
the law in many parts of the South 
denied the right to express Abolitionist 
opinions. The Virginia Code of 1849 
provides, “If a person by speaking or 
writing maintains that owners have no 
right of property im their slaves, he 
shall be confined in jail not more than 
one year and fined not exceeding 
$500.10 

Even in the North there was much 
interference with the expression of 
Abolitionist sentiment by mobs and 
by organizations of men of a some- 
what higher class but of similar incli- 
nations, that came to be known as 
“Committees of Vigilance.” Meet- 
ings of antislavery societies and the 
houses and offices of antislavery lead- 
ers and even churches in Boston, Bal- 
timore, New York, Utica, Worcester, 
and elsewhere in the North were at- 
tacked and their property destroyed. 
Many of these riots proved to have 
been arranged beforehand by men who 
had political or business reasons for 
opposing the antislavery agitation. 
They were none the less indications of 
popular responsiveness to propaganda 
for intolerance. The most famous in- 
stance was the burning by a mob in 
Philadelphia of “Pennsylvania Hall,” 
erected by popular subscription, in 
$20 shares, in order “that the citizens 
of Philadelphia should possess a room 
wherein the principles of Liberty and 
Equality in Civil Rights could be free- 
ly discussed and the evils of slavery 
freely portrayed.” Three days after 
it had been dedicated, May 14, 1838, 
before a large audience, to “Liberty 


*James E. Cutler, Lynch Law (New York, 
1905), p. 102. Oliver Johnson, William Lloyd 
Garrison and His Times (Boston, 1879), pp. 
179-80. 

1 Chap. CXC, 8, Sec. 22. 


and the Rights of Man,” it was burned 
by a mob. The mayor gave but half- 
hearted protection, and a committee 
of council afterward, while acknowl- 
edging the “strict legal and constitu- 
tional right” of the managers of the 
building to hold their meetings there, 
condemned them for actions having a 
tendency to endanger public peace by 
condoning “doctrines repulsive to the 
moral sense of a large majority of the 
community.” 1 

So far as the “moral sense” of the 
community was concerned, less than 
twenty-five years later, in 1861, troops 
were marching through Philadelphia 
to support by military force the very 
principles whose advocacy by moral 
force had been in 1838 so bitterly con- 
demned. The moral sense of the com- 
munity has usually but by no means 
always been in favor of freedom, and 
it has, besides, often been misinter- 
preted. The destruction by mobs of 
the Abolitionist newspaper presses in 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and 
other border cities culminated in the 
murder of Elijah Lovejoy, a news- 
paper editor, in Hebron, Illinois, No- 
vember 1836. This occurrence pre- 
cipitated a nation-wide protest from 
supporters of the tradition of freedom 
of discussion and led to a famous 
gathering in Faneuil Hall, Boston, to 
demand freedom of speech even for 
advocates of so unpopular a cause as 
was at the time the abolition of 
slavery.” 


VARIOUS CONFLICTS 


The emergence of new occasions for 
differences of interest or belief has led 


™ Pennsylvania Hall Association, A History of 
Pennsylvania Hall, Philadelphia 1838. The 
centennial of this event has recently been widely 
celebrated. 

2 Joseph C. and Owen Lovejoy, Memoir of the 
Reverend Elijah P. Lovejoy who was murdered 
in defense of the liberty of the press, New York, 
1838. 
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to various forms of interference with 
the free expression of opinion. At one 
time it was the “Native American” 
wave of violence against [rish Catho- 
lics, with its denial to them of religious 
liberty and educational opportunity; 
at another it was the Mormons who 
were mobbed and deported because of 
their religious and social views. The 
Governor of Missouri in 1834 com- 
mented, in answer to a Mormon peti- 
tion for protection: 


That which is the case of the Mormons 
today may be that of the Catholics tomor- 
row, and after them any ocher sect that 
may become obnoxious to the majority of 
the people of any section of the State. . . 
They have the right, constitutionally guar- 
anteed to them, and it is indefeasible, to 
believe and worship Smith as a man, an 
angel, or even as the only true and living 


God. 


Nevertheless, the same governor and 
even the courts gave them poor pro- 
tection, and after much disorder, al- 
most to the extent of civil war, the 
Mormons when they had power show- 
ing themselves as intolerant as their 
persecutors, they migratzd to Utah.?8 
The Civil War and later the World 
War led to public and private efforts 
to suppress all spoken or printed dis- 
approval of the war policy of the Gov- 
ernment, but this was tc be expected. 
‘Freedom of speech and of the press has 
never been long preserved, probably 
cannot be preserved, in war time.** 
The spread of scientific knowledge 
and the wide acceptance of the doc- 
trine of evolution by teachers and 
writers roused the religious fears and 
opposition of many and led to a series 
of attempts to prohibit by law or ad- 
BY. H. Evans, Joseph Smith, an American 
Prophet (New York, 1938), >p. 1-209. J. B. 
McMaster, History of the Pecple of the United 
States (New York, 1906), Val. YI. 
“See abundant illustrations in Z. Chafee, 


Freedom of Speech in War Time, New York, 
1920. 


ministrative action the teaching in 
state-supported institutions of the sci- 
entific conclusions of scholars. In one 
year Jaws limiting this form of free- 
dom of teaching were introduced: in 
thirty-nine state legislatures, and such 
laws are still on the statute books of 
three. The same effort was made by 
boards of trustees or other authorities 
in many private schools and colleges. 
Fundamentalist opposition to freedom 
of the teaching of what is believed by 
the teachers to be scientific truth is 
still existent, although the period of 
especial activity of this opposition is 
now in the past. 


CAPITALIST INTERFERENCE 


The growth of great economic inter- 
ests and the simultaneous develop- 
ment of a critical attitude toward some 
characteristics of the social system 
that was being so deeply influenced by 
this growth led to attempts to prevent 
the dissernination of such criticism. 
The university professor who ex- 
pressed radical views concerning the 
desirability of social change before his 
class or in the community often found 
himself in the same position as the 
Abolitionist of half a century before 
who criticized the established institu- 
tion of slavery, and often suffered from 
similar attempts to reduce him to si- 
lence. If such opinions were ex- 
pressed extravagantly, as they unfor- 
tunately sometimes were, or if the man 
who expressed them was vulnerable on 
other grounds, as unfortunately was 
often the case, his expulsion from his 
position was practicable without the 
odium of seeming to suppress free 
speech. But it was observable that 
men of conforming habits of mind and 
speech could go far in incompetency 
without official protest. This diffi- 
culty will be the subject of special 
study im a later essay. There is 
no doubt that freedom of speech has 


been widely denied to university and. 


college professors and high school 
teachers. 

The growth of trade unions and the 
more vigorous efforts of the working 
classes to improve their position have 
brought up problems of freedom of 
speech as well as other questions of 
the limits of legal action by working- 
men. The courts have sometimes 
prohibited discussion as well as pun- 
ished violence. In communities where 
control by large corporations was prac- 
tically complete, the so-called “com- 
pany towns,” no freedom of discus- 
sion of controversial matters was al- 
lowed by the authorities. A graduate 
in education of a university, appointed 
to take charge of the educational in- 
terests of a certain town of this char- 
acter, immediately resigned when he 
found he had to submit all his educa- 
tional arrangements to the company 
executives before putting them into 
effect. There was no educational 
freedom there. Some industrial cor- 
porations, in their effort to prevent 
the formation of trade unions, have 
made a practice of paying certain of 
their workmen to report upon the con- 
versation of their fellow workmen. 
Employees of these companies, know- 
ing that they were being watched and 
reported upon to their disadvantage, 
certainly did not enjoy freedom of 
speech. ‘There are charges that trade 
unions, in their turn, have prevented 
or tried to prevent dissemination of 
information they considered to be to 
their disadvantage. 

Approval of radical political and 
economic theories in the constitutions 
of certain labor organizations led, 
along with general opposition to trade 
unions, to the adoption in certain 
states of the so-called “Criminal Syn- 
dicalism” laws. ‘These made the ad- 
vocacy of “subversive” views or even 

1 See article by Witt Bowden in this volume. 





are men and women still in prison in 
the state of California under this 
statute whose offense was the expres- 
sion of approval of doctrines consid- 
ered by the legislature or the courts 
subversive—not any overt act or ap- 
peal for action for the immediate car- 
rying of such doctrines into effect. 
Punishment .under these laws is ap- 
parently a denial of freedom of speech, 
of the press, and of assembly. 

The dark history of lynching, 
though not primarily a chapter in the 
history of freedom of expression or of 
its denial, has involved refusal by the 
mob, and sometimes by the consti- 
tuted authorities, to give to the victim 
the opportunity to state his case 
openly in court as guaranteed by the 
Constitution and the Jaw. In South 
Carolina, Alabama, Georgia, Arizona, 
California, and elsewhere, within re- 
cent years, the maltreatment or de- 
portation of those who have spoken 
against certain local conditions or 
practices, such as the condition of the 
sharecroppers or of the farm laborers 
or orange pickers, has approached the 
actual exercise of lynch law, and cer- 
tainly has violated freedom oi speech. 

The agitation for women’s suffrage, 
especially in the years 1917, 1918, and 
1919, provided abundant examples of 
interference with freedom of speech by 
mobs, by the police, and by the lower 
courts. This opposition originated no 
doubt largely in mere conservative 
feeling; it was further provoked by 
a somewhat exasperating ingenuity 
shown in their campaign by the pro- 
tagonists of this new claim. It was 
rather opposition to the form the de- 
mands of the suffragists took than any 
essential denial of their right to ex- 
press their views that gave to the con- 
test the character of interference with 
their freedom of speech. 
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Tue GENERAL Trent 


Thus each successive penod and 
phase of our history has given occa- 
sion for greater or less interference 
with liberty of expression. There 
seems to have been a tzadition of 
“abridgment,” to use the Constitu- 
tional word, as well as one cf allowance 
of liberty. It is true, as has been be- 
fore stated, that the enumeration of 
instances of interference gives a false 
idea of the general character of our 
history in this respect. It has been 
on the whole one of large liberty. In- 
terference has been the exception; the 
rule has been that Americans have 
been, except in war time, free to ex- 
press themselves on all sukjects, at all 
times; the press has beer., generally 
speaking, restricted only by the fa- 
miliar limitations of libel. obscenity, 
and incitement to disorder, or by 
coercion by advertisers or other inter- 
ested parties; freedom of assembly has 
seldom been interfered with; rel- 
gious freedom still more frequently. 
Other forms of liberty of expression 
have suffered only from occasional 
and momentary interferenc2, popu- 
lar passions, self-interest, superstition, 
religious fear, or general conservatism. 

The present is no exception to either 
tradition, if two traditions can be said 
to exist. Questions of freedom and 
restriction face us now as in the past, 
perhaps even more insistently than in 
some earlier and less troubled periods. 
Liberty is of course still dominant. 
Compared with the wide domain in 
which citizens of the Un ‘ted States, 
like those of other democrazic coun- 
tries, are at liberty to express their 
opinions ang to publish w th absolute 
freedom the results of their study or 
thought, the fields where restriction 
prevails seem smallindeed. But there 
are such fields. Evidences of re- 
straint are elusive, but restramt never- 


$ 


theless exists. We may well rejoice in 
our large liberty and utilize it for the 
free exchange of opinion and the intel- 
ligent discussion of proposed action. 
On the other hand, every restriction 
that is imposed, every source of knowl- 
edge that is shut off, is to that degree 
a weakness and a derogation from our 
liberty, and may well be sought out 
and dealt with.'® 

The difficult task of discovering the 
traces, measuring the amount, and 
discussing the disadvantages or pos- 
sible defense of interference in the 
various fields of human interest is un- 
dertaken in later studies in this vol- 
ume. But there are certain tend- 
encies of our time too general, too apt 
to be disregarded, and too dangerous 
for the immediate future not to be 
commented on here. 


CoMMUNISM AND Fascism 


The extreme denunciation of com- 
munism, approaching the bounds of 
hysteria, now sweeping across the 
country is, if precedent and example 
are of any significance, a serious dan- 
ger to our continued freedom of dis- 
cussion. An exaggerated and largely 
artificial fear of communism has been 
utilized in Germany, Italy, Greece, 
and other countries as a reason or an 
excuse for the introduction of a sys- 
tem that still more completely pro- 
hibits all free discussion of political 
and largely of social questions. If our 
people do not understand communism, 
have made no study of it, have not dis- 
cussed it, are at the mercy of exag- 
gerated warnings against it, the same 


thing may occur here as in Europe. 


In our ignorant or unnecessary fear we 
z 6 
may without due thought and to our 


great loss introduce a system equally 


2E. P. Cheyney, Intellectual Freedom in a 
Democracy, Proceedings of the Middle States 
Association of History and Social Science Teach- 
ers. No. 34 (1936). 
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destructive to our free institutions. 
Opposition to communism is being 
made the excuse in Europe and Asia 
for warlike treaties among aggressive 
governments, and may at any moment 
drag the world, including ourselves, 
again into a destructive conflict. We 
must weigh and measure communism 
in order to avoid such a catastrophe. 
Why cannot communism be made a 
matter of free and informed discus- 
sion? At present there is but little 
study of the subject. The current 
condemnation is largely ill-informed 
and emotional, not based on knowl- 
edge or argument. It is not only m 
the Hearst press but in sermons, ad- 
dresses, casual speeches, and, it is to 
be feared, in college classrooms, that 
communism is execrated without be- 
ing described. Its advocates are 
given every advantage, for they under- 
stand it while others only abuse it. 
Communism is a body of doctrines, a 
series of proposals for economic and 
social change. It should be examined 
into and discussed like any other group 
of proposals. There is abundant ma- 
terial in print, both for and against, 
and a growing body of foreign experi- 
ence, to form the basis of discussion. 
If the mass of the people are to be 
appealed to, it is giving an undue 
advantage to the Communists to be 
unable or unwilling to meet them on 
the ground of argument. Merely to 
charge them with planning to bring 
about a change in the government of 
the United States “by force and vio- 
lence,” a doubtful and frequently de- 
nied charge at best, is to surrender 
the traditional American way of argu- 
ment to a propaganda of shadowy 
fear. Instead of discussion there have 
been various forms of violence, such 
as the interference with the speaking 
of the Communist presidential candi- 
date in Portland, Oregon, in Tampa, 
Florida, in Topeka, Kansas, and else- 


where during the last campaign, and 
mob attacks on labor leaders and oth- 
ers suspected of communism in Cali- 
fornia and Michigan. Limitations 
imposed on discussion of communism 
by the Criminal Syndicalism laws and 
by various school boards, and such 
legislation as the “Lusk Laws” of New 
York and the Congressional “Red 
Rider,” until their repeal, were almost 
equally adverse to an understanding 
of the problem involved in its spread. 

Of fascism there has been little more 
of genuine discussion than of commu- 
nism; but for different reasons. ‘There 
is apparently little general fear of it; 
though it is more likely to be intro- 
duced into our country than commu- 
nism, and it is quite as destructive to 
democratic institutions. It must be 
discussed before it is introduced or 
never, for once accepted it would, here 
as elsewhere, preclude all freedom of 
speech, at least of speech in opposi- 
tion. The adoption of fascism as a 
prophylactic against communism, if 
both were openly discussed, would 
probably not commend itself even to 
those who fear the latter. Even 
should it be an American type of fas- 
cism, giving some leeway to liberty, 
the same might be said of an Ameri- 
can type of communism; but it is dift- 
cult to conceive of either as including 
freedom of criticism of the form or per- 
sonnel of government. Acceptance of 
the dominant power would seem to be 
a fundamental requirement of both. 
What form of either or whether any 
form is to be accepted as a substitute 
for our present democracy is still 
within our choice, but only within our 
choice so long as we possess that de- 
mocracy and practice the free discus- 
sion it allows. i 


Tureats TO Free Dirscussron 


The prominence of these two forms 
of opinion must not prevent the 


a 
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recognition that there are other 
though obscure limitations. Looked 
at closely, education, the pulpit, 
politics, medicine, the law, büsi- 
ness, are all hesitant in practicing 
for themselves or permitting to oth- 
ers freedom of criticism beyond the 
conventional limits of eaca profession: 
The restrictive tendencies of our time, 
so obvious in those countries which 
permit no freedom of discussion, are 
probably to a greater ext=nt than we 
realize within and around us as well 
as across the seas.” Absolute free- 
dom in closely knit civilized society is 
probably not either practicable or de- 
sirable, but it is notable that in every 
one of the various aspects of the com- 
munity that has been surveyed in 
these studies some restriction has been 
discovered that might well, in the in- 
terests of either justice or progress, be 
removed. 

One thing more may b2 said. Our 
present degree of toleration of freedom 
of speech, when subjected to a sudden 
strain, may not last. Noone can have 
listened to the addresses broadcast on 
the radio during the last presidential 
campaign without hearing in many of 
them the tones that might readily, 
under favoring conditions, deny to 
their opponents the very liberty of ex- 
pression they were themselves enjoy- 
ing. There are in our community 


% Grenville Clark, “Civil L-berties: Court 
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powerful economic and social and ec- 
clesiastical and even political forces 
that may wish and be able, if their 
position is endangered, to place limi- 
tation on criticism of their present 
position. Or war may intervene, or 
threat of it, with its invariable limita- 
tion of freedom of speech and of pub- 
lication. Or the astounding revela- 
tions of science, or the boldness of 
advanced social thought, may subject 
conservative opinion to such a strain 
as to tempt it to the old effort to keep 
things as they are by forbidding what 
they consider destructive criticism. 
Or the increased power through num- 
bers and organization of the working 
classes may conceivably be used to 
censor opinion deemed by them to be 
injurious to their interests. 

It is not true that “It Can’t Happen 
Here.” However unlikely, some in- 
fluential group of our people, aroused 
by danger to their property or moved 
by the spirit of patriotism or inflamed 
by religious or social rancor or fright- 
ened by the shadowy dread of some- 
thing unknown, so easily aroused by 
propaganda among uninformed peo- 
ple, or stirred by some eloquent leader 
intoxicated. by power, may succeed in 
putting an end to our privilege of open 
discussion. There is only one way 
to secure its retention—that is, to place 
so high a valuation on freedom of ex- 
pression in all its forms as never to 
practice or permit any interference 
with it. | 
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Restraints upon the Utilization of Inventions 


By BERNHARD J. STERN 


HE importance of free research, 
publication, and utilization in the 
applied sciences can hardly be overes- 
timated. The rate of technological 
` change and hence the economic devel- 
opment of any country rests to a large 
extent on the degree to which this free- 
dom prevails. The presence or ab- 
sence of direct or indirect restraints 
determines whether the creative po- 
tentialities of inventors will be nur- 
tured or inhibited, and whether the 
application and utilization of their in- 
ventions will be encouraged or de- 
terred. The basis of such freedom or 
restraint lies primarily in the economic 
and industrial structure of a society, 
in governmental policy, and in public 
attitudes toward science and toward 
social change. Within recent cen- 
turies there have been vast transfor- 
mations in all these spheres which 
have decisively affected the problem 
of freedom in the applied sciences, and 
it is therefore imperative to present 
historical perspectives, however scant, 
before appraising the contemporary 
situation in the United States. 
Progress in the applied sciences is 
inextricably intertwined with ad- 
vances im the pure sciences. Until 
freedom of inquiry and publication 
had been won in the pure sciences, de- 
velopment in the applied sciences was 
hindered. It is important to note, if 
only in passing, that we are the bene- 
ficiaries of the victories of the experi- 
mental scientists over the authorita- 
rian traditions of scholgsticism, and 
over the coercive restraints of the 
churches. The successes of these 
scientists, as well as the secularization 
of life associated with modern indus- 
trialism and urbanization, have made 
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direct interference of religious authori- 
ties in the physical sciences negligible 
and have thus removed one important 
restraint upon freedom in the applied 
sciences, 


Cuances TurovucH TECHNOLOGY 


From the sixteenth century onward, 
economic and cultural developments 
have stimulated scientific progress and 
offered a fertile soil and a vast arena 
for technological changes. The pro- 
digious number of technological inno- 
vations that have since occurred, cu- 
mulative in their rate and effects, have 
transformed the earth’s surface and 
man’s rôle upon it. The inventions of 
steam, electric, and internal combus- 
tion power-engines have mechanized 
production on farm and in factory and 
accelerated transportation with start- 
ling economic and social consequences. 
Recent advances in applied chemistry 
have made possible the utilization of 
coal-tar distillates for the synthetic 
manufacture of a multitude of prod- 
ucts. They have led to the fixation of 
nitrogen; the conversion of cheap oils 
into valuable fats; the production of 
wood alcohol; the artificial nitrate in- 
dustry; the production of cellulose and 
its diversified textile and paper prod- 
ucts; synthetic rubber; synthetic res- 
ins; important’ progress in the phos- 
phate and potash industries, and in pe- 
troleum production and refining; and 
a vast host of other improvements 
that have not only revolutionized ag- 
riculture, industry, and medicine, and 
the modes and customs ef men, but 
also furnished the agencies of their de- 
struction. Applied physics has trans- 
formed metallurgy, facilitated commu- 
nication by telephone and radio, de- 
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veloped air-conditioning and artificial 
refrigeration processes, and provided 
other changes that have had equally 
significant consequences. Engineer- 
ing design and construction methods 
have changed so ‘phenomenally that 
those of even a short time ago appear 
naive.* 

Changes have been so rapid and sig- 
nificant that it is commorly assumed 
that there has been uninhibited free- 
dom of inquiry, publication, and prac- 
tice in the field of applied sciences. 
Justifiable elation over achievements 
has partially obscured the fact that the 
history of technology has keen marked 
by the rejection of many important 
and valuable inventions end by pro- 
tracted delays in the utilization of oth- 
ers. These resistances have not been 
exceptional, but have generally char- 
acterized the response to innovation. 
The railroad, automobile. street car, 
steamboat, iron ship, screw propeller, 
submarine, airplane, typewriter, tele- 
graph, telephone, cable, steam engine, 
Diesel engine, gas for lighting, incan- 
descent lamp, alternating current; im- 
portant processes in the manufacture 
of iron and steel and of textiles; the 
sewing machine; the iron plow, me- 
chanical planting and threshing ma- 
chines, tractors, the cotton gin and 
mechanical cotton picker—these are 
but a few of the important innovations 
upon which modern living rests that 
have met opposition of varying degrees 
of intensity.” 

1 See Robert K. Merton, “Science, Technology 
and Society in Seventeenth Century England,” 
in Osiris, Vol. IV, pt. 2 (Bruges, 1938) , 360-632; 
G. N. Clark, Science and Sociai Welfare in the 
Age of Newton (Oxford, 1987); Abraham Wolf, 
History of Science, Technology and Philosophy 
in the 16th and, 17th Centuries (London, 1935); 
H. E. Howe (Ed.), Chemistry in Industry, 2 
vols. (New York, 1924-25); Lencelot Hogben, 
Science for the Citizen (New York, 1938). 

2I have documented these and other opposi- 
tions in “Resistances to the Adoption of Tech- 
nological Innovations,” in Nat.onal Resources 
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Errecrs oF EARLY Cargragisie, 
Early capitalism served as. a great 


ferment, shattering “the” sanctions of. 


feudalism and modifying | the modes of 
production, An’ expanding. market 


made manufacturers and meéfchants’ 


responsive to technological changes. 


But the application of inventions ‘was q 
then retarded by the economic and po- 


litical power of medieval guilds-which, 
according to Sprat, the historian,of the 
Royal Society, were- “generally in- 
fected with the narrowness that is nat- 
ural to Corporations, which are wont 
to resist all new comers, as professed 
enemies to their Privileges.” 3 Even 


after the guilds had lost their power . 


in England, the practice of Queen 
Elizabeth and her successors in grant- 
ing patents of monopoly to court fa- 
vorites and speculators checked tech- 
nological development until the policy 
was changed by strenuous Parliamen- 
tary protest. Mercantilist policy in 
both France and England led to de- 
liberate restrictive regulations through- 
out the eighteenth century to prevent 
technical and economic innovations.® 

The members of the landed aristoc- 
racy in England were also arrayed 
against technological changes pro- 
moted by the early capitalists. Their 
opposition was not limited to the man- 
ifestation of attitudes of condescension 
and derogation toward those asso- 
ciated with manufacture, which pro- 





Committee, Technological Trends and National 
Policy (Washington, D. C., 1937), pp. 39-66. 

3? Tho. Sprat, The History of the Royal So- 
ciety of London, 2nd ed. (London, 1702), p. 
398. Ihave documented guild and mercantilist 
opposition to technological change as well as 
opposition in later periods in “The Frustration 
of Technology,” Science and Society, Vol. 2 
(1937-38) , pp. 3-28. 

4 William Price, The English Patents of Mo- 
nopoly (Boston, 1906), Chaps. 1-3. 

5 Eli Heckscher, Mercantilism (New York, 

1935), Vol. I, pp. 178, 262-65. 
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. -voked James Watt to declare resent- 


? 


» Tully i in 1787: “Our landed gentlemen 


*, 1. Teckón us poor mechanics no bet- 


” 


ter than the slaves who cultivate their 
vineyards.” 6 Tt also took overt form. 

ey: vigorously. opposed the building 
of railroads, for. example, both in Par- 
lament. and. by violence against the 
surveyors.’ : 

-The great developments of the In- 
dustrial Revolution occurred only 
after capitalism as a progressive force 
had subdued, these restraints. But 
thereaffer factors within the frame- 
work of capitalism still impeded 
change. The structure of capitalist 
society and the fact that under capi- 
talism the primary incentive for the in- 
corporation of technological change 
has been the acquisition of private 
profits, have prevented maximum re- 
ceptivity to technological innovation. 


As AFFECTING THE WORKERS 


Technological changes introduced 
for private profit have as a rule ignored 
workers’ interests, and as a result the 
skills and livelihood of the workers in- 
volved have sometimes temporarily 
and often permanently been imperiled. 
Ricardo in the midst of the Industrial 
Revolution gave testimony to this ef- 
fect. He concluded that 


... the opinion entertained by the 
laboring class that the employment of ma- 
chinery is frequently detrimental to their 
interests is not founded on prejudice and 
error, but is conformable to the correct 
principles of political economy.® 


This fact, documented by Marx in his 
notable chapter in Capital on “Ma- 


° Witt Bowden, Industrial Society in England 
towards the End of the Eighteenth Century 
(New York, 1925), p. 155. ° 

* Samuel Smiles, The Life of George Stephen- 
son (Boston, 1858), p. 197-202; Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, The Creevey Papers (New York, 
1904), Vol. II, p. 87. 

sJ. R. McCulloch (Ed.), Works of David 
Ricardo (London, 1846), p. 239. 
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éhinery and Large Scale Production,” 
is verified by recent studies of the ef- 
fects of technological displacement 
upon workers.2 J. M. Clark’s judg- 
ment, in 1935, that under present con- 
ditions “mere technical progress seems 
capable . . . of bringing on a state of 
chronic inability to use all our labor 
power,” 1° substantiates the validity of 
workers’ apprehensions of permanent 
technological unemployment. Wein- 
traub likewise concluded iù. 1937, after 
an intensive study of the problem for 
the Federal Government, that 


since our economic system has not evinced 
an ability to make the necessary adjust- 
ments fast enough, it may be expected that 
the dislocations occasioned by technological 
progress will continue to present serious 
problems of industrial, economic and social 
readjustment. 


It is therefore not surprising to find 
that, from the beginning of the Indus- 
trial Revolution until the present, 
workers have resisted change in the 
specific fields in which they have been 
employed. They have been unable to 
identify themselves with capitalist 
progress because their status is directly 
endangered or because they do not par- 
ticipate adequately in its gains. When 
workers were unorganized this resist- 


? Isador Lubin, The Absorption of the Unem- 
ployed by American Industry, Washington, D 
C., 1929; R. J. Meyers, “Occupational Readjust- 
ments of Displaced Skilled Workers,” Journal 
of Political Economy, Vol. XXXVII (Aug. 
1919), pp. 473-89; Ewan Clague and Walter J. 
Couper, The Readjustment of Industrial Work- 
ers Displaced by Two Plant Shutdowns (New 
Haven, 1934), Part I. 

10 J. M. Clark, Economics of Planning Public 
Works (Washington, D. C., 1935), p. 46. 

2 David Weintraub, “Unemployment and In- 
creasing Productivity,” in National Resources 
Committee, Technological Trends and National 
Policy (Washington, D. C., 1987), p. 87. See 
also the many specialized studies now being 
issued by the Works Progress Administration, 
National Research Project on Reémployment 
Opportunities and Recent Changes in Industrial 
Techniques. 
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ance manifested itself in spontaneous 
machine-wrecking, as in the case of the 
Luddites in England.2* Among or- 
ganized workers an attempt is now 
made through collective bargaining 
and political pressure to relieve the 
tragedy of displacement and loss of 
skills occasioned by introduction of 
machinery. Opposition of this type is 
an inevitable outgrowth of the struc- 
ture and functioning of ccpitalism. 


SUPPRESSION OF PATENTS 


Especially in recent years the sup- 
pression of valuable technological in- 
novations by financial and industrial 
interests has been far more potent in 
limiting freedom of research, publica- 
tion, and use of inventions than has 
been the resistance offered by workers. 
The reality of such suppression of in- 
vention has repeatedly been ques- 
tioned. It has been dismissed as ru- 
mor, having its source in the stories of 
impractical and embittered inventors. 
It has been denied as contrary to in- 
dustrial policy. The Committee on 
Patent Revision of the American Bar 
Association declared in 1929: “It is not 
believed that in all the discussion that 
has taken place about the ‘suppression 
of patents’ it has been adequately 
proved that there has been a single 
instance of such suppression,” and 
cites in corroboration the testimony of 
Thomas A. Edison at the hearings of 
the House Committee or Patents on 
the Oldfield Bill in 1912. Edison then 
stated: 


I have heard and read numerous state- 
ments that many corporations buy valuable 
inventions to suppress them, but no one 
cites specific cases. I myseli do not know 
of a single case. There may be cases where 
a firm or corporation has bought up an in- 

2J. L. and Barbara Hammoad, The Skilled 
Labourer, 1760-1882 (London, 1919), pp. 49, 
53-56, 145-46, 149, 160, 257-63, 310-12, 171- 
74; Karl Marx, Capital, tr. 4th. ed. by E. and C. 
Paul (New York, 1928), Vol. I. Chap. XIMI. 


vention, introduced it, and afterwards 
bought up an improvement and. -ceased 
using the first patent—suppressed it in fact. 
Why should that not be done? . . . let the 
objectors cite instances where injustice has 
been worked on the public by the alleged 
suppression of patents for other reasons 
than those which were due to improve- 
ments.1? 


More recently, in 1935, Gerard 
Swope, president of the General Elec- 
tric Company, testified in a similar 
vein before the House Committee on 
Patents in answer to questions by 
Representative Amlie. The record 
reads: 


Mr. Amure: ... Do you know of any 
instance where with your company, or has 
there come to your attention in your cross- 
licensing, any Instance where the Radio 
Corporation, the General Electric, and the 
A. T. & T. have made important discoveries 
but have purposely kept them out of use 
because they would render obsolete existing 
equipment? 

Mr. Swore: That, of course, has been 
said in the public prints and discussions 
again and again. In all my experience I do 
not know of any such instance; .. . þe- 
cause, if you. do not bring it out, somebody 
else will, and then you will have more diff- 
cult competition. As soon as we can de- 
velop the art by new inventions, we try to 
bring them on the market so as to get the 
first benefit of them. I mean just from a 
selfish policy we do that. 

Mr. Amuse: If you had the patents, you 
would be in the position to prevent any one 
else doing so, would you not? 

Mr. Sworn: Yes; if our patent con- 
trolled; certainly. But we would do it our- 
selves, if we had the patent.14 


Eviprnce or SuPPRESSION 


Although specific reference is diff- 
cult by the very nature of the problem, 
adequate proof is available to contro- 


American -Bar Association, Advance Pro- 
gram of 52nd Annual Meeting, 1929, p. 81. 

*TJ. S. Congress, House Committee on Pat- 
ents, Pooling of Patents, Hearings on H. R. 423 
(Washington, D. C., 1986), Part I, pp. 325-26. 
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vert these categorical denials of sup- 
pression. One source of evidence is 
decisions of the Federal Courts. In 
1897 the National Harrow Company 
was found to control 85 patents, some 
of which were shelved, on spring-tooth 
harrows. A circuit court in 1906 as- 
certained that the Indiana Manufac- 
turing Company had acquired 105 pat- 
ents relating to straw stackers which 
could not be used conjointly, and 
hence many of them had been sup- 
pressed, Jn 1909 a court decision de- 
clared: 


It is a fact familiar in commercial history 
that patent rights have a commercial value 
for purposes of extinction; that many 
patents are purchased in order to prevent 
the competition of new inventions and of 
new machines already installed. 


In the case of the Heaton-Peninsular 
Button Fastener Company v. the Eu- 

reka Specialty Company suppression 
' of patents was acknowledged, as it was 
likewise in the case of the Continental 
Paper Bag Company v. the Eastern 
Paper Bag Company. 

Suppression of patents is likewise 
corroborated by other governmental 
inquiries. The Commissioner of Cor- 
porations found in 1909 that the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company had acquired a 
patent for a. tobacco-stemming ma- 
chine by purchase of a majority of the 
stock of the Standard Tobacco Stem- 
mer Company, and had not only not 
manufactured the machine but had 
prevented its development and use by 
competitors. At the hearings before 
the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce in 1914 suppression of patents 
to curtail competition was condemned: 


Paper patents, patents cqvering inopera- 
tive devices, and dormant patents (that is, 


€ Appellate Division 21 N. Y. 290; 148 Fed. 
21; 166 Fed. 560; 77 Fed. 301; 210 U. S. 430. 

uy., S. Commissioner of Corporations, Re- 
port on the Tobacco Industry (Washington, 
D. C., 1909), Part I, p, 84. 


patents not used, but applied for and held 
for the purpose of preventing the manu- 
facture of the devices of improvements 
therein described) are at the foundation of 
much of the most injurious monopoly and 
trade restraint. . . . Again, there are thou- 
sands of patents,-lying dormant, having 
been acquired by established concerns 
whose business was threatened by competi- 
tion.1T 


CASES OF SUPPRESSION 


The most detailed and conclusive 
evidence of the suppression of patents 
is given in the report on the patent 
structure of the Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem made after an extensive inquiry 
by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission.t8 The report cites the testi- 
mony of Thomas D. Lockwood, then 
general patent attorney for the Bell 
System, in the case of Western Umon 
against the American Bell Telephone 
Company, on December 7, 1907, when 
he acknowledged voluntary suppres- 
sion of patents: 


Question: Has the Bell purchased to 
any extent patents it has not used itself, or 
which have not actually been used in the 
business? 


“U, S. Senate, 63rd Congress, 2nd Session, 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, Hearings 
on Bills Relating to Trust Legislation (Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1914), Vol. I, p. 1078. 

48 Federal Communications Commission, En- 
gineering Department. Telephone Investiga- 
tion. Special Investigation, Docket 1. Re- 
port on Patent Structure of Bell System. Its 
History and Policies Relative Thereto, Feb. 1, 
1937 (Exhibition 1989). From the point of 
view of a study of freedom of inquiry. and pub- 
lication, it is of interest to record that 
this important study, as well as other reports 
compiled in connection with the investigation of 
the telephone industry, has not been made avail- 
able for distribution. T. J. Slowie, secretary of 
the Commission, who attributed this fact to the 
Commission’s limited appropriation, likewise re- 
fused the author of this article permission to 
photostat pages of the report. The contents 
have been summarized in Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, Proposed Report, Telephone 
Investigation Pursuant to Public Resolution No. 
8, 74th Congress (Washington, 1938), Chap. 8. 
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Answer: Certainly. Quite a number. 
Question: Will you state personally to 
what extent it has purchased such patents, 
and why it has purchased them? 
Answer: The Bell Company, through 
persons delegated to look after such mat- 
ters, has always thought it well to give 
itself the benefit of any doubt that might 
arise in such connection. It has not always 
been possible to tell, when an invention has 
been offered to it for consideration, whether, 
though perhaps not immediately and ob- 
viously useful, it might not be useful and 
valuable as the business advanced, and con- 
sequently it has seemed prudent to purchase 
all inventions offered, of either present or 
potential or prospective value, or possibly 
of value or usefulness. A great many, or 
I would say a very fair proportion of these, 
have turned out to be of use in later stages 
of the business, after they have been held 
without being used for a number of years; 
and so it has seemed best to take this pre- 
caution and buy patents, if they could be 
obtained at a fair price, whether they were 
to be immediately put to use or not. 
Question: Has the Bell purchased pa- 
tents at all on the theory that they might 
be dangerous in the hands of competitors? 
Answer: It has, both as regards tele- 
phone patents and apparatus patents. 
Question: To what extent roughly? 


Answer: To the very largest possible 


extent; in fact, I can only recall one instance 
in which we have failed to purchase patents 
or inventions of that character and order, 
and in this connection I refer to the auto- 
matic exchange patents; but as regards 
them we were reasonably sure that they 
never would be dangerous or valuable to 
competitors. In this, however, it has 
_ turned out that we were mistaken.19 

Proof is likewise given from letters 
in the files of the Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem that specific patents were pur- 
chased with the object of preventing 
use by others. Among these are the 
patent covering a brake key attach- 
ment for a magneto generator and the 
Collier patent for a telephone receiver. 


1 Western Union Telegraph Company v. 
American Bell Telephone Company, Vol. 2, 
“Evidence for Defendant,” pp. 488 et seq. 


$ 


In his recommendation on the pur- 
chase of the former, accepted by the 
company, Lockwood argued: 


The only advantage then [of the pur- 
chase of the patent] would be, that by the 
possession of the patent opposing interests 
would be prevented from using it, and the 
Western Electric could, if it pleased, sue 
them as committed infringements subse- 
quent to the assignment. [Emphasis sup- 
plied by the Commission.] 20 


The motives which led to the pur- 
chase of the Collier patent are revealed 
in a letter written by W. W. Swan, 
general counsel for the American Bell 
Telephone Company: 


It would be well to buy it to prevent its 
falling into the hands of persons wishing to 
establish rival companies. A party going 
into the telephone business a year or so 
hence will probably undertake to use 
magneto transmitters, or, probably, ignor- 
ing the Berliner and Edison patents, will 
use some carbon transmitter that is about 
as good as the standard Blake. Now if 
such a party can control the Collier receiver 
it will be a great help to such a party to 
show that their receiver is a much better 
instrument than the one in common use by 
the Bell Company. Indeed such a show- 
ing would make it necessary for the Bell 
Company to take out the receiver now in 
use and substitute the “100” receiver. 
[Emphasis supplied by the Commission.] 2? 


Other of the early patents of the 
Bell System that were suppressed are 
nine Irwin patents, for which the Sys- 
tem paid the sum of $118,952.03 for 
exclusive license privileges over a pe- 
riod of fifteen years. The Bell Sys- 
tem delayed thirty years before adopt- 
ing as standard an anti-sidetone sub- 
scriber station circuit, during which 
period the company made a deter- 
mined effort to prevent the use of such 
circuits by independents’ through the 

2 Letter to Hudson, Oct. 5, 1896. Federal 
Communications Commission, op. cit., p. 113. 


2 Letter to Hudson, Sept. 8, 1893. Federal 
Communications Commission, op. cit., p. 114. 
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ownership and suppression of patents. 
The Commission also found that in- 
tention to suppress was involved in 
the purchase, in 1915, of a group of 
six patent applications from J. L. 
Wright.?? 

The American Bell Telephone Com- 
pany reported to the Commission that 
on December 31, 1934 the Bell System 
owned and controlled 9,234 patents, of 
which but 4,225 or 45.7 per cent were 
in use. Failure to use the 5,009 pat- 
ents was explained as follows: devel- 
opment incomplete, 608; practical 
application depends upon other devel- 
opments, 237; awaiting the determina- 
tion of commercial application, 660; 
superior alternative available, 2,126; 
no public necessity, 1,807.22 Of the 
last-named group the Commission con- 
cluded: 


The question immediately arises: who 
determines “public necessity’? In the 
present case the American Company and 
its patent-holding subsidiaries has deter- 


mined that there is no public necessity for 


the use of devices or methods covered by 
the 1,307 patents. The determination by 
the holder or owner of a patent, that there 
is no public necessity for the device or 
method covered by the patent, represents 
in itself patent suppression or patent shelv- 
ing. It is better to say that the 1,307 un- 
used patents held by the Bell System as of 
December 31, 1934, are patents voluntarily 
shelved by the American Company and its 
patent-holding subsidiaries for competitive 
purposes, 


Of the group of 2,126 patents classi- 
fied as unused because of superior al- 
ternatives available, the Commission 
declared: 


This is a type of patent-shelving or 
patent-suppression which ragults from ex- 
cessive patent protection acquired for the 
purpose of suppressing competition. The 


* Federal Communications Commission, op. 
cit. pp. 115-19, 122. 

“2 Seventy-one of the unused patents are 
not classified in the report. 


Bell System has at all times suppressed 
competition in wire telephony or telegraphy 
through patents. It has always withheld 
licenses to competitors in wire telephony 
and telegraphy under its telephone or tele- 
phonic appliance patents and this exclusion 
is extended to patents covering any type of 
construction. Moreover, the Bell System 
has added to its telephone and telephonic 
appliance patents any patent that might be 
of value to its competitors. This policy 
resulted in the acquisition of a large num- 
ber of patents covering alternative devices 
and methods for which the Bell System had 
no need.?8 


Evidences of comparable excessive 
patent protection leading to suppres- 
sion are available for other companies. 
The International Harvester Com- 
pany reported to the House Commit- 
tee on Patents in 1935 that approxi- 
mately two-thirds of its patents were 
not in current use, and the Ingersoll 
Rand Company acknowledged that 
they were not operating under the 
great majority of their patents.** 
Vaughan’s study of the patents of the 
A. B. Dick Company showed that in 
1916 this mimeograph company con- 
trolled 128 patents relating to only a 
few subjects, and suppressed alterna- 
tives.75 


CONFLICTING Court Decisions 


The freedom to suppress patents is 
sanctioned by United States Supreme 
Court decisions. Until the Supreme 
Court had acted, the lower courts had 
given conflicting decisions. In 1898 
the circuit court declared the sup- 
pressed patents were entitled to scant 
recognition in law: 

*8 Federal Communications Commission, op. 
cit., pp. 121-22. 

“U. S. Congress, House Committee on Pat- 
ents, Pooling of Patents, Hearings on H. R. 4523 
(Washington, D. C., 1936), Part IV, pp. 3412, 
3453. 

“Floyd W. Vaughan, “Suppression and Non- 
working of Patents,” American Economic Re- 
view, Vol. 9 (1919), pp. G94-95. 
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It has long appeared to the court, as con- 
stituted for hearing of this cause, that a 
patent for an invention which the patentee 
refuses to make available himself, and re- 
fuses to allow others to make useful, 1s not 
within the spirit of the provision of the Con- 


stitution which assigns as a reason for secur- 


ing exclusive rights to authors and inventors 
a desire “to promote the progress of science 
and the useful arts,” and that patents so 
held are entitled to scant recognition at law, 
though necessarily to some, but to none 
whatever in equity. They are not, as 
claimed by the plaintiff, the equivalent of a 
highly cultivated field, surveyed, plotted, 
_ and fenced in by the owner; but they con- 
stitute, for all useful purposes, a waste from 
which the public is sought to be excluded 
for reasons of which equity takes no cogni- 
zance.76 


In 1909 another circuit court de- 
cided that an attempt to make profit 
by suppressing an invention was con- 
trary to the spirit and intent of the 
patent law: 


The grant of letters patent confers upon 
the patentee no right not to use his own in- 
vention, or to make an agreement in re- 
straint of trade in that article, save in con- 
nection with an assignment of the rights 
conferred by the letters patent. ... An at- 
tempt to make profit out of letters patent by 
suppressing the invention covered thereby 
is outside the patent grant, and is so far re- 
moved from the spirit and intent of the 
patent law that the mere fact that an in- 
ventor may make a profit by suppressing 
his invention is not a sufficient reason for 
holding the Sherman Act inapplicable to 
agreements affecting patented articles. If 
there is secured to the patentee all profits 
legitimately arising from the manufacture, 
use, and sale of his invention, this is all that 
is within the terms of the grant. .. . The 
profit which arises from suppressing an in- 
vention, from non-use, flows from commer- 
cial tactics and not from the use of the in- 
vention. The public interest which forbids 
contracts in restraint of trade, arises from 
no right in the public to create trade by 


*° Evart Mfg. Co. v. Baldwin Cycle-Chain Co., 
91 Fed. 262. 
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compulsion, but only from the expectation 
of the ordinary course of conduct and the 
harmful results of interference with it by 
monopolistic schemes.?? 


On the other hand, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals in 1896 declared that 
the patentee has exclusive property 
rights in. his invention and is neither 
bound to use it nor to permit others 
to use it: 


A patentee may reserve to himself the ex- 
clusive use of his invention or discovery. 
If he will neither use his device, nor permit 
others to use it, he has but suppressed his 
own. That the grant is made upon the 
reasonable expectation that he will either 
put his invention to practical use, or permit 
others to avail themselves of it upon reason- 
able terms, is doubtless true. This expecta- 
tion is based alone upon the supposition 
that the patentee’s interest will induce him 
to use or let others use, his invention. The 
public has retained no other security to en- 
force such expectations. A suppression can 
endure but for the life of the patent, and 
the disclosure he has made will enable all to 
enjoy the fruits of his genius. His title is 
exclusive, and so clearly within the consti- 
tutional provisions with respect to private 
property that he is neither bound to use his 
discovery himself, nor permit others to use 
it.78 


SUPPRESSION SANCTIONED 


The right to suppress was upheld by 
the Supreme Court in the case of the 
Continental Paper Bag Company v. 
the Eastern Paper Bag Company. 
The Court. declared that the patentee 
had the privilege of any owner to use 
or not to use his property: 


. . . Can it be said, as a roiie of law, 
that a non-use was unreasonable which had 
for its motive the saving of the expense that 
would have betn involved by changing the 
equipment of a factory from one set of 


"Blount Mfg. Co. v. Yale and Towne Mfg. 
Co., 166 Fecl. 560. 

“= Heaton-Peninsular Button Fastener Co. v. 
The Eureka Specialty Co., 77 Fed. 294-95. 
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machines to another? And even if the old 
machines could have been altered, the ex- 
pense would have been considerable. As 
to the suggestion that competitors were ex- 
cluded from the use of the new patent, we 
answer that such exclusion may be said to 


have been of the very essence of the right., 


conferred by the patent, as it is the privi- 
lege of any owner of property to use or not 
use it, without question of motive.2? 


The doctrine of the right of the non- 
user was again enunciated by Justice 
Brandeis for the Supreme Court, when 
he said in 1931 that “if the patent is 
valid the owner can, of course, pro- 
hibit entirely the manufacture, sale 
or use” of a patented article during 
the term of the patent.®° 

These decisions place private prop- 
erty rights clearly above the other in- 
terests of the community and above 
the needs of technological progress. 
That the patentee has absolute prop- 
erty rights which place him under no 
moral obligation whatsoever to the 
public is explicitly stated in the case 
of United States v. Bell Telephone 
Company: 


Counsel seem to argue that one who has 
made an invention and thereupon applies 
for a patent therefor, occupies, as it were, 
the position of a quasi trustee for the pub- 
lic; that he is under a sort of moral obliga- 
tion to see that the public acquires the right 
to the free use of that invention as soon as 
is conveniently possible. We dissent en- 
tirely from the thought thus urged. The 
Inventor is one who has discovered some- 
thing of value. It is his absolute property. 
He may withhold the knowledge of it from 
the public, and he may insist upon all the 
advantages and benefits which the statute 


=9210 U. S. 429 (1908). See also Walker 
on Patents (6th Ed. by J. L. Lotsch, 1929), Sec- 
tion 742. e 

* Carbide Corporation of America v. Ameri- 
can Patents Development Corporation, 283 U.S. 
27, 31 (1931). See also Frank L. Schechter, 
“Would Compulsory Licensing of Patents Be 
Unconstitutional?” Virginia Law Review, Vol. 
XXII (1936), pp. 287-814. 


promises him who discloses to the public 
his invention3! 


CORPORATE CONTROL or PATENTS 


In practice, the freedom here in- 
volved is not the freedom of the indi- 
vidual inventor, but a freedom of cor- 
porations who control the utilization 
of patents; for, in an age of large-scale 
enterprise requiring concentrated cap- 
ital resources, few individuals are free 
to promote their own inventions inde- 
pendently, because of lack of requisite 
capital’? Whatever the value of his 
invention may be, the patentee is pre- 
vented in his efforts to reduce it to 
commercial practice for his own profit 
except under conditions laid down by 
the corporations which dominate the 
market. Because of their control over 
other patents, these intrenched inter- 
ests are able to deter independents 
from capitalizing inventions for fear 
of infringement suits. It is therefore 
very difficult for an inventor to ob- 
tain outside capital with which to ex- 
ploit and develop his invention. This 
situation was recognized by President 
Taft, who declared in his message to 
Congress in 1912: 


Large corporations, by absorbing patents 
relating to particular arts, have succeeded 
in dominating entire industries, and the 
only market to which an inventor of im- 
provements upon such machines may offer 
his patents for sale is to such corporations.®4 


Comparable sentiments were ex- 
pressed by President Roosevelt in his 
message to the Seventy-fifth Congress 
in 1938: 


2367 U. S. 224. 

= Joseph Rossman, The Psychology of the In- 
ventor (Washington, D. C., 1931), pp. 161-62; 
W. I. Wyman, “Patents for Scientific Discov- 
erles,” Journal of the Patent Offece Society, Vol. 
XI (1929), p. 552. ; 

* Cited in U. S. Congress, House Committee 
on Patents, Pooling of Patents, Hearings on 
H. R. 4523 (Washington, D. C., 1936), Part I, 
p. 1076. 
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There are practices which most people 
believe should be ended. They include 
. . . the use of patent laws to enable larger 
corporations to maintain high prices and to 
withhold from the public the advantage of 
the progress of science.34 


The dependence of the inventor 
upon corporate interests was stressed 
by Thomas A. Edison, who said: 


The long delays and enormous costs in- 
cident to the procedure of the courts have 
been seized upon by capitalists to enable 
them to acquire inventions for nominal 
sums that are entirely inadequate to en- 
‘courage really valuable inventions. The 
inventor is now a dependent, a hired person 
to the corporation.35 


THREAT or INFRINGEMENT SUITS 


This is especially true in fields dom- 
inated by patent pools and cross-li- 
censing agreements, where the in- 
ventor’s real market is decisively 
restricted, and the implied threat of 
patent litigation stands, even more 
than in other situations, as an insur- 
mountable obstacle to securing inde- 
pendent capitalization. In many fields 
the extensive scope of patent pools 
makes it very difficult to predict free 
and untrammeled operation of any pat- 
ent, regardless of its merit. Prior pat- 
ents ever remain a potential threat of 
expensive and long-drawn-out litiga- 
tion. As the engineer and inventor 
Edward Chandler testified before the 
House Committee on Patents in 1935: 


There is a growing belief by private 
capital that even a meritorious patent, in a 
competitive field, is vulnerable, or at least 
extremely costly to prove otherwise should 
its rights tend to run counter to those of 
some well-entrenched interest.3® 


“t New York Times, Jan. 4, 1938. 

sU, S. Congress, House Committee on Pat- 
ents, Oldfield Revision and Codification of the 
Patent Statutes, Hearings, 62nd Cong., 2nd 
Sess. (Washington, D. C., 1912), No. 23, p. 32. 

"T, S. Congress, House Committee on Pat- 
ents, Pooling of Patents, Hearings on H. R. 


The effect of fear of infringement 
suits and their high costs is shown in 
the experience of the Wrights and of 
Edward Weston. The secretiveness 
and suspicion of the Wright brothers, 
which did much to retard the advance 
of aviation in its early years, was gen- 
erated in part by this fear. One of 
the Wright brothers is quoted as say- 
ing that they concealed the develop- 
ments of their airplane for five years 
after they had made a successful flight, 
because “we decided that we would be 
absolutely lost if our patent became 
known before we had $200,000 to fight 
with. Our experiences in the courts 
have indicated that we did not over- 
estimate the money needed.” 31 
Baekeland asserted that Edward Wes- 
ton, who took out three hundred pat- 
ents between 1873 and 1886, rarely 
patented after 1886 because he was 
troubled by patent infringers. The 
defense of one set of patents alone is 
said to have cost him $400,000.28 Few 
inventors are able financially to defend 
their rights in such expensive patent 
litigation with large corporations.*® 


LIMITATION OF INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCHERS 


The control of monopolistic corpora- 
tions and patent pools over patent out- 
lets is held not only by blanket pat- 
ent ownership and by the coercive 
threat of infringement suits which the 
inventor has not the funds to combat, 
but also by legally sanctioned duress- 
terms and tying clauses in contracts. 
Such contracts require, as a condition 
of purchase or lease, the use of other 


4523 (Washington, D. C., 1936), Part I, pp. 
665-66. b 

31 Outlook, Vol. 106 (March 21, 1914), p. 607. 

Sy. J. Baekeland, “Edward Weston’s Inven- 
tions,” Science, Vol. XLI (April 2, 1915), p. 
492, 

99 See also Joseph Rossman, Psychology of the 
Inventor (Washington, D. C., 1931), p. 170. 
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“equipment or commodities not manu- 
factured under the same patent, but 
sometimes indispensable to make that 
patented equipment operative, as for 
example in the case of the United 
Shoe Manufacturng Company.* In- 
trenched corporations are in this way 
able to prevent any invention in the 
industry from being marketed by po- 
tential competitors. 

With his market thus drastically 
curtailed, the inventor is dependent 
upon these corporate Interests. And 
when there is little danger of a com- 
petitor’s purchasing the inventions 
and utilizing them to the disadvantage 
of the members of the patent pool or 
of the participants in the cross-licens- 
ing agreement, the inventions can be 
rejected with impunity or bought up 
at a figure far below their worth.* 

The engineers, the technicians, and 
the specialists in the industrial labora- 
tories in the United States engaged in 
organized research and invention are 
less free than independent inventors, 
both in the choice and pursuit of their 
inquiries and in the power to exploit 
their discoveries and inventions. Re- 
search work financed by the profits of 
large corporations is usually for the 
specific purpose of perpetuating and 
extending their control of the market 
and of increasing their profits. The 
researcher’s work is therefore largely 
confined to the development of prac- 
tical improvements on devices in cur- 

“ William H, S. Stevens, Unfair Competition 
(Chicago, 1917), pp. 54-67; F. L. Vaughan, 
Economics of Our Patent System (New York, 
1925), pp. 210~11; Testimony of Milton Han- 
dler, U. S. House Committee on Patents, Pool- 
ing of Patents (Washington, D. C., 1936), Part 
I, p. 1087; Arthur R. Burns, The Decline of 
Competition (New York, 1936), pp. 11-18. 

“U.S. Congress, House Committee on Pat- 
ents; Pooling of Patents, Hearings on H. R. 4523 
(Washington, D. C., 1936), Part I, pp. 665-70. 
See also corroborative testimony of Willis B. 


Rice, tbid., p. 1139, and of Charles N. Warner, 
ibid., pp. 681-82. 


rent use, and is not directly concerned 
with novel developments that will 
change decisively established manu- 
facturing processes. This limitation 
is not necessarily inherent in industrial 
research. Very significant and profit- 
able results can be achieved by wel- 
equipped, subsidized laboratories that 
make possible codrdinated research 
beyond the powers of a sole inventor, 
as is demonstrated on the largest scale 
by the accomplishments of planned re- 
search in the Soviet Union during the 
First and Second Five Year Plans.** 
But the underlying spirit of these sci- 
entific departments of large capitalist 
industries is revealed and character- 
ized by the experience of William M. 
Grosvenor, chemical engineer and in- 
ventor: 


Thirty years of observation and research 
in patent matters convince me that the 
proportion of revolutionary improvements, 
which is initiated by large corporations is 
relatively small. J have even seen the lines 
of progress that were most promising for 
the public benefit, wholly neglected or posi- 
tively forbidden just because they might 
revolutionize the industry. We have no 
right to expect a corporation to cut its own 
throat from purely eleemosynary motives. 
. . - Development, research, organization, 
improvements . . . yes to all these; but to 
pioneering, emphatically no, in most cases. 
Why should a corporation spend its earnings 
and deprive its stockholders of dividends 
to develop something that will upset its 
own market or junk its present equipment? 
Will they make pioneer inventions that 
revolutionize an industry, render present 
plants and products obsolete? ... the 
instances of basic inventions opening up 
new lines and founding entirely new indus- 
tries are relatively rare within large corpora- 
tions. ... For the simple and obvious 
reason that, when development is directed 
by trained and experienced men responsi- 
ble to stockholders for expenditures, they 
have little inducement to try to supersede 


“USS.R., State Planning Commission, The 
Second Five Year Plan, New York, 1937. 
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that which they are paid to develop and 
improve... .43 


According to Grosvenor’s calcula- 
tions, only twelve of the seventy-five 
basic and radically new inventions 
made between 1889—when corporate 
investigation may be said to have 
started—and 1929 were produced by 
corporation research.** 


ASSIGNMENT CONTRACTS 


This channeling of efforts toward 
the solution of immediate problems 
does not permit the freest play of the 
creative abilities of the scientist em- 
ployed by the laboratories. Many of 
the problems are none the less ex- 
tremely interesting, and offer an out- 
let for creative-energies. They would 
be able to do so far more successfully, 
were the inventor able to identify him- 
self more fully with his work through 
a consciousness of his participation in 
the rewards derived from it. It 1s, 
however, a common practice for em- 
ployers who operate industrial re- 
search laboratories to require the 
employee to sign a contract assigning 
all inventions and all patent rights 
which he may achieve during the 
period of his employment. ‘The con- 
tract in use by the Ingersoll-Rand 
Company in 1935 is typical: 


In consideration of one dollar ($1) paid 
to me by Ingersoll-Rand Co., the receipt 
whereof by me is hereby acknowledged, 
and of my employment by that company 
during such time as may be mutually agree- 
able to that company and myself, I agree 
to assign and hereby do assign to said com- 
pany, its successors and assigns, all my 
rights to inventions which I have made or 
conceived or which I may hereafter make 
or conceive, either solely or jcintly with 
others, in the course of such employment, 
or with the use ‘of the time, material, or 
facilities of said company, or relating to 

48 William M. Grosvenor, “Seeds of Progress,” 
Chemical Markets, Jan. 1929, p. 25. 

* Ibid., p. 23. i 


any method, substance, machine, article of 
manufacture, or improvements therein 
within the scope of the business of that 
company; and I further agree that, with- 
out charge to said company, but at its ex- 
pense, I will disclose such inventions to the 
said company as soon as practicable after 
they are made, and execute, acknowledge, 
and deliver at the request of the company 
all papers including patent applications 
which may be requisite for obtaining pa- 
tents on said inventions in any and all 
countries and to vest title thereto in said 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., its successors or as- 
signs, and do all other acts and things 
which may be necessary and proper to be 
done in furtherance of these ends, the in- 
ventions to remain the property of Inger- 
soll-Rand Co. whether patented or not. 

In order that further disputes may not 
occur, all patents issued prior to the date 
of my employment with Ingersoll-Rand 
Co., are excluded from this agreement, and 
all other inventions which I wish to ex- 
clude therefrom are listed within. 

Witness my hand and seal this ... 
of ...., 19... 


. day 


Witnesses: 


Printed on the contract is the fol- 
lowing comment: 


The men who are asked to sign this 
agreement are those who in the natural 
course of events may be brought in touch 
with the problems which are from time to 
time presented to Ingersoll-Rand Co. for 
solution and with the efforts which are be- 
ing made by various engineers attached to 
the company to solve these problems. 
Without an agreement to assign inven- 
tions along the line of the company’s ac- 
tivities it would be impossible to put these 
men in any such relations with the com- 
pany’s work and to bring them into free 
and open relations with those engineers 
who are regularly assigning inventions to 
the company. ® 

While the company holds out no promise 
of additional compensation for assignment 
of inventions, its policy is to recognize all 
good service of whatever nature, by proper 
adjustment of the salaries of employees, by 
advancement in opportunity and responsi- 
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bility, and otherwise, and inventive ability 
is in general recognized as an element of 
value just as designing ability, executive 
ability, and other similar traits are recog- 
nized. 

As the employee is to assign inventions 
which he makes after he enters the employ 
of the company, then for his own protec- 
tion as well as in the interests of the com- 
pany it is desirable that records should be 
made of the inventions which he possesses 
at the time of employment and which he 
would therefore naturally wish to exclude 
from the operation of the contract and 
to take up specially with the company if 
they were such that the company would be 
likely to be interested in them. 

It is obvious that during this employ- 
ment a man may acquire many records 
and data and much confidential informa- 
tion which under no circumstances should 
be used after the termination of the em- 
ployment. There is also much that is mar- 
ginal, or as to which doubt may arise. It 
is difficult exactly to draw the line in writ- 
ing; a man’s own sense of propriety is usu- 
ally the safest guide in each particular 
case. The more experience he has the 
more careful he becomes in such matters. 
The company will in many cases be glad 
to have the employee use such information, 
but expects the employee to obtain per- 
mission in each case when doubt arises.*® 


The extent to which large companies 
utilize these contracts was investigated 
by Rossman, who found that of 201 
companies, 99 required the contract 
and 102 did not. The companies that 
did not demand assignment in their 
contracts declared that shop rights 
were ample for their purposes and that 
they found little trouble in having their 
employees voluntarily execute their 
assignments to them.*¢ The courts 
have sustained employment contracts 

sU. S. House Committee on Patents, Pool- 
ing of Patents, op. cit., Part IV, pp. 3454-55. 
For comparable contracts see also Clark A. 
Nichol, Annotated Form Book (Chicago, 1925), 
pp. 861-62. 

“Joseph Rossman, “Stimulating Employees 
to Invent.” Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry, Vol. 27 (1985), pp. 1512-14. 


requiring the assignment of inventions 
and patents as not contrary to public 
policy,on theground that the employee 
is free to contract and sell his services, 
and that the employer’s business must 
be protected within the scope of normal 
or expected activities.** 


COMPENSATION FOR INVENTIONS 


“Freedom of contract” is hardly ap- 
plicable as a description of the bargain- 
ing relationship between a large-scale 
employer and a scientific worker 
pressed by economic need. Profes- 
sional and technical workers resent 
contracts requiring the assignment of 
inventions, and one of their major 
grievances is the fact that in most in- 
stances, whatever the value of their in- 
ventions, they receive only their 
salaries. The attitude of most em- 
ployers financing research activities is 
epitomized by the comment of George 
Folk, general patent attorney of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, m his testimony before the 
House Committee on Patents. When 
questioned by Congressman Dunn on 
whether employees who invented some 
new kind of apparatus, which in the 
opinion of the telephone officials would 
be very advantageous to them, re- 
celved any extra compensation, he re- 
plied: 


I know of no extra compensation except 
the normal credit a man would get for do- 
ing his job well; in other words, irrespective 
of any contracts at all, it is an established 
principle of law that when you hire a man 
to do something for you and pay him for 
doing it, when he finishes a job it belongs 
to you.48 


“Lindley D. Clark, “Rights of Employees to 
Their Inventions,” U. S. M onthly Labor Re- 
view, Vol. 22 (June 1926), pp. 1188-99; E. Adler, 
“Inventions of Employees and the Austrian Pat- 
ents Act of 1925,” International Labor Review, 
Vol. 13 (Jan. 1926), pp. 1-20. 

“U.S. Congress, House Committee on Pat- 
ents, Pooling of Patents, Hearings on H. R. 4528 
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This widespread legalistic, imper- 
sonal attitude toward the members of 
research staffs does not produce an en- 
vironment conducive to the stimula- 
tion of free creative part cipation on 
the part of scientists and technicians.*® 

In some cases inventors may recelve 
additional compensation for notable 
inventions, but they are Darred from 
exploiting their inventions independ- 
ently for their own benefit. Even 
more than the independent inventors, 
they are helpless to prevent the shelv- 
ing and suppression of their inventions. 
One of the important functions of in- 
dustrial research laboratories is, in fact, 
to extend the control of zorporations 
over the patents in their industries. 
Moreover, inventors derfve no addi- 
tional returns when the patented in- 
ventions which they develop on a 
salary basis for one concern are placed 
at the disposal of members of a patent 
pool or participants in a cross-licensing 
agreement. 


Contract or THE MELLO [INSTITUTE 


When companies do not operate 
their own research departments but 
finance research through institutes 
such as the Mellon Institute of Indus- 
trial Research, they likewise require 
the assignment of inventions and pat- 
ents made by the scientist during the 


(Washington, D. C., 1936), Part I, p. 721. 
See also testimony of Frank Jewett, director of 
Bell Laboratories, ibid., pp. 273-78; and state- 
ment of the Socony-Vacuum Oil Ccmpany, Part 
IV, p. 3814. 

“See also H. Stafford Hatield, “The En- 
couragement of Invention,” Fsyche, Vol. 10, 
No. 3 (1930), pp. 103, 111; Rəssman, op. cit., 
p. 515. Thorndike has recently investigated the 
incomes of the 72 scientists whe were starred by 
Cattell in 193§ for their notatle contributions 
and who are employed by business concerns. Of 
the 45 on whom information cculd be obtained, 
29 appear to earn less than $15,C00 yearly. E.L. 
Thorndike, “The Salaries of Men of Science Em- 
ployed in Industry,” Science, Vol. 88 (Oct. 7, 
1988), p. 327. è 


period of his researches. The- follow- 
ing clauses in the contract of research 
fellowships at the Mellon Institute 
oblige the recipient of such a fellowship 
to forfeit his rights of independent 
publication and the use of his findings, 
in favor of the company financing the 
investigation: 


Any and all discoveries, germane to the 
subjects of this investigation, made dur- 
ing the term. of this Fellowship, as well as 
all relevant information obtained, by the 
Fellow of this Fellowship, or the Executive 
Staff of the Institute, separately or con- 
jointly, shall become the property of the 
Donor, subject to the terms and provisions 
of this Agreement, and such member of 
the Institute making such discovery or 
obtaining such information shall promptly 
and without; demand make revelation of 
all such information and discoveries. 
Such revelations shall be made to the duly 
designated representatives of the Donor di- 
rectly, or through the Director, as the Di- 
rector may determine. 

The members of the Institute . . . mak- 
ing a discovery or invention germane to 
the subjects of the Donor’s investigation, 
shall at any time, upon the request and at 
the expense of the Donor, apply for letters 
patent, and shall assign such letters patent 
and any and all rights to such invention to 
the Donor under the conditions of this 
Agreement. In case the Donor desires to 
keep secret any discovery or invention, or 
for any reason desires that letters patent 
shall not be applied for, such member of 
the Institute making such discovery or in- 
vention shall not at any time apply for pat- 
ent or patents in his own name and shall 
not disclose such discovery or invention to 
others except as herein provided.5° 


WEAKNESSES OF THE PATENT 
System 


It is occasyonally urged that indus- 
trial research has rendered the patent 
system obsolete, and that for this 
reason patents be abolished. The 


2Y, S. House Committee on Patents, Pool- 
ing of Patents, op. cit., Part II, p. 2913. 
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judgment of the British Science Guild 
on this matter, after its investigation 
of reforms of the British patent system, 
is cogent. The Guild declared: 


In the absence of a patent system the 
practice of secret working grows apace, 
often with the result that the maintenance 
of secrecy costs the manufacturer, and ul- 
timately the public, more than open work- 
ing under a sound patent system, while 
postponing or even preventing publication 
and free working.®1 


Reforms in the patent laws of the 
United States to meet the needs of the 
new situation, and especially such revi- 
sions as would require compulsory 
licensing to prevent suppression, have 
met vigorous opposition from vested 
interests. Within recent years the 
bills requiring compulsory licensing 
which have been introduced into Con- 
gress—the Oldfield bill in 1912, the 
Stanley bill in 1922, the King bills in 
1928, 1929, and 1935 and the McFar- 
lane bill of 1938 have received little 
support and vigorous attack. In 1935 


the American Bar Association, which 


has consistently disapproved of these 
bills, appointed a Public Relations 
Committee whose designated func- 
tions were: 


To act in conjunction with the various 
local patent law associations, and other- 
wise, in presenting to the public facts as 
to the value to the public of the United 
States patent system in encouraging the 
making of inventions and their commer- 
cial exploitation, in order that the public 
may not be misled by certain incorrect 
and unfounded criticisms and attacks upon 
our patent laws and operations under them, 
now being made by some who are either 
hostile to patents in general or to the privi- 
leges granted pursuant to our present pat- 
ent laws.5? 


British. Science Guild, Report on the Re- 
form of the British Patent System (London, 
1928), p. 8. 

= American Bar Association, Report of Los 
Angeles Meeting, July 16-19, 1935 (Baltimore, 


The procedure of the Patent Office, 
which permitted secrecy of inventions 
for excessive periods during which the 
patents were pending, has also been 
subject to criticism. The classic ex- 
ample is the Fritts patent on the talk- 
ing motion picture, which was first 
filed in 1880, and not granted until 
1916. The large steel companies were 
able to keep several important patents 
pending from five to sixteen vears, and 
the Carson patents on a copper-smelt- 
ing furnace were kept pending eight 
and a half to twelve years, thereby pro- 
longing the monopoly on the patent 
long beyond the seventeen years set by 
Congress. The average time of pend- 
ency of patent applications was, in 
1929, two years and ten months, but it 
is reported that this period has recently 
been reduced.®* 


UNPROGRESSIVE CORPORATIONS 


There are many factors restraining 
receptivity to innovations which do 
not involve patent rights. Giant cor- 
porations are prone to be apathetic to 
technological changes by the nature of 
their complicated setup. Louis D. 
Brandeis in 1914 approved the judg- 


1935), p. 184. See also Frank Schechter, “Is 
Compulsory Licensing Unconstitutional?” Vir- 
ginia Law Review, Vol. XXII (1936), pp. 287- 
314. The most recent blast against compulsory 
licensing is the Report of the American Patent 
Law Association Opposing the McFarlane Bill, 
H. R. 9259 (Washington, 1938). 

53 For a record of the length of time pending 
of the patents of 143 important inventions, see 
U. S. House Committee on Patents, Hearings, 
72nd Congress, First Session (Washington, 
1932), pp. 287-89. See also testimony on this 
subject by the Commissioner of the Patent Of- 
fice, Conway Coe, U. S. House Committee on 
Patents, Pooling of Patents (Washington, 
1936), Part I, pp. 1055-57. Fọr criticism of 
the existing interference system, frequently uti- 
lized against the interests of the inventor by 
large corporations, see American Bar Associa- 
tion, Advance Program of 52nd Annual Meeting 
at Memphis, Tennessee, Oct. 23-25, 1929; Mi- 
nority Report, pp. 99-100. 
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ment of the editor of the Electrical 
News: 


A huge organization is too clumsy to 
take up the development o: an original 
idea. With the market closely controlled 
and certain of profits by developing stand- 
ard methods, those who contzol our trusts 
do not want the bother of developing any- 
thing new.54 


Brandeis had previously illustrated 
this tendency toward technological 
rigidity, when he stated: 


These great organizations are constitu- 
tionally unprogressive. They will not take 
on the big thing. Take the gas companies 
of this country; they would not touch the 
electric light. Take the te:egraph com- 
pany, the Western Union Telegraph Co., 
they would not touch tke telephone. 
Neither the telephone company nor the 
telegraph company would touch wireless 
telegraphy. Now, you would have sup- 
posed that in each of these imstances those 
concerns if they had the ord_nary progres- 
siveness of Americans woulc have said at 
once, “We ought to go forward and de- 
velop this.” But they turned it down, and 
it was necessary in each on2 cf those in- 
stances, in order to promote those great 
and revolutionizing inventions to take en- 
tirely new capital.55 


Evidence of comparabls technologi- 
cal rigidity in the metallurgical indus- 
tries is given by Furnas: 


Once in a long time a revolutionary proc- 
ess enters industry. Often .t comes in by 
the back door—that is, from someone out- 
side the particular industry involved. It 
seems strange that this shou d be true, par- 
ticularly for those industries which main- 
tain competent, alert researca staffs. Nev- 
ertheless, outside individuals frequently 
come along with absurd id=as which any 
expert knows cannot work for a dozen per- 


“Louis D. Brandeis, Other People’s Money 
(New York, 1914)5 pp. 150-51. 

®5 TJ. S. Congress, House Committee on Pat- 
ents, Oldfield Revision and Cedification of the 
Patent Statutes, Hearings 62nd Cong., 2nd 
Sess. (Washington, D, C., 1912), No. 18, p. 12. 


fectly good reasons but which eventually do 


work and become important despite all 
opposition. ... 

Most steel men knew that Henry Besse- 
mer’s ideas of making steel by blowing air 
through molten iron was absurd. Despite 
universal ridicule Bessemer built his own 
plant and revolutionized steel making. 
The ridiculers are lost to history. William 
Siemens knew that his open-hearth process 
for making steel was fundamentally sound. 
No one else believed it until he had demon- 
strated its success in the steel plant he built 
himself. After the steel makers had all 
climbed on the wagon with him many of 
them contended that they had thought of 
it first. Hadfield discovered that steels 
containing 13 per cent of manganese were 
strong, tough, and very desirable. ‘He 
couldn’t convince even his own father, a 
foundry owner, that this was true. Even- 
tually, Hadfield’s work led to the opening 
of the entire field of alloy steels. Not 
many years ago all electroexperts knew that 
chromium plating could never be practi- 
cal—all but one or two. Millions of auto- 
mobile bumpers now show evidence of the 
experts’ errors. Before 1908 it was known 
that it was impossible to make ductile tung- 
sten wire, but in that year Dr. W. D. 
Coolidge, of the General Electric Lab- 
oratory, forced that tradition out of the 
window.56 


The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, moreover, according to O’Connor, 
originally ignored or rejected the utili- 
zation of Gray’s invention of a struc- 
tural section that could be rolled 
together in one piece; Tytus’ method 
of manufacturing steel sheets by a con- 
tinuous process; Gayley’s method of 
supplying a dry blast to blast furnaces; 
and the centrifugal process of casting 


sc. C. Furnas, “Metallurgy,” in National 
Resources Committee, Technological Trends 
and Nationa Picy (Washington, D. C., 1987), 
p. 355. See also Louis C. Hunter, “Factors in 
the Early Pittsburgh Industry,” in Edwin F. 
Gay, Facts and Factors in Economie History 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1932), p. 44; W. T. Jeans, 
Creators of the Age of Steel (New York, 1884), 
p. 104. 
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ingots which eliminates ingot molds, 
soaking pits, and blooming mills.” 

Even when the innovation comes 
from within the industry through the 
services of its research staffs, there are 
usually protracted delays before its 
utilization. The complaint of Sir 
Arthur Balfour that British industries 
do not adequately use the findings of 
their own research staffs is also appli- 
cable in a large measure to the United 
states: ; 


It is when we come to consider the rela- 
tions between the research associations and 
the industries themselves, and the extent 
to which these industries avail themselves 
in practice of the results of research by their 
own associations, that we find most cause 
for disquietude. . . . We have laid special 
stress on the importance of this aspect of 
the question of scientific research in rela- 
tion to industry, because in our opinion it 
is the imperfect receptivity toward scien- 
tific ideas on the part of British mdustry 
which is at the moment the main obstacle 
to advance.58 


REASONS FOR APATHY TO 
INNOVATIONS 


The factors leading to the delayed 
response of large organizations to in- 
novations lie not only in the “clumsi- 
ness” of their structure or in the psy- 
chological inertias born of compla- 
cency, timidity, and industrial bureau- 
cracy. These are of course potent, for 
an innovation demands troublesome 
readjustments, risks, and responsibili- 
ties, disturbs established routines, 
causes realignments in authority, and 
often deflations of the prestige of those 
who are in a position to maintain their 
status by interfering with the new 
practice. Another significant cause is 
that large-scale production and pro- 


Harvey O’Connor, Steel Dictator (New 
York, 1985), pp. 126-29. 

Great Britain, Committee on Industry and 
Trade, Final Report, Commd. 8282 (London, 
1929), pp. 215, 218. 


ductive enterprise are as a rule highly 
specialized and standardized, with the 
proportion of fixed costs large as com- 
pared to variable costs. Innovations 
often incur large obsolescence costs, 
and therefore although an innovation 
may be more efficient than the process 
already in use, it may be, temporarily 
at least, less economic. The writing- 
off of depreciation costs depends to a 
large extent on the available and po- 
tential market. On an expanding 
market the depreciation charges of 
drastic technological changes can be 
spread widely, but the handling of 
obsolescence becomes more difficult 
on a saturated and contracting market. 
The fear of the consequences of. peri- 
odic capitalist crises is a deterrent of 
technological change even at the peak 
of production, for few want to scrap 
existing capital equipment when the 
prospects for more profit on the in- 
novation are not certain. During a 
crisis, with markets glutted, there is 
less motivation for the installation of 
new machinery. This is the opinion 
of Haberler in his study for the League 
of Nations: 


It is very likely that during the contrac- 
tion, when investment was at a standstill, 
new inventions may have been made which, 
in spite of the fact that (at the ruling 
prices) they would reduce the cost of pro- 
duction, have not been put into applica- 
tion because they necessitate more or less 
heavy investments which the entrepreneur 
is not willing to make when he expects a 
fall in demand and prices.59 


That the recent crisis occasioned 
technological lag is shown by the fact 
that purchases of industrial machinery 


© Gottfried von Haberler, Prosperity and De- 
pression, League of Nations Intelligence Service 
(Geneva, 1937), p. 290. For a study of socio- 
economic problems of rates of invention and 
shifts of immediate interest see Robert K. Mer- 
ton, “Fluctuations in the Rate of Industrial 
Invention,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
XLIX (1935), 454-74. o 
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in the United States in 1922 declined 
74 per cent under the annual average 
for 1919-29, a figure whica takes no 
account, however, of new rationaliza- 
tion processes, as distinct from ma- 
chinery, installed to increase produc- 
tion and lower labor costs. ‘Deliberate 
attempts on the part of N.R.A. boards 
to prevent technological expansion 
were in some instances circumvented 
by companies to nullify the effect of 
the increase in wage levels.6- In pub- 
lic works and in certain private indus- 
tries there was a trend toward rever- 
sion to earlier mechanical processes, to 
production methods gearec to small- 
scale industry and to hard lJabor.® 
The problem of technological innova- 
tion is otherwise intimate.y tied up 
with the nature of the socia. structure, 
as Sir Josiah Stamp has noted: 


An overrapid series of Innovations may 
mean the. scrapping or unprcfitability of 
such excellent capital for very small mar- 
ginal gains. A responsible scvialist com- 
munity would see each time that the gain 
was worth while, but competitive individu- 
als have no collective responsitility.®% 


Rrvatry BETWEEN ALTEENATIVES 


Be the competitive units large or 
small, the rivalry between alternative 


6 “Industry Is Thirty Bilion Dollars Be- 
hind on New Equipment Purchases,” and “In- 
dustry Needs Modernization but Awaits Low- 
Cost Capital,” Business Week, Nc. 154 (1982), 
pp. 20-21; No. 155 (1932), pp. 12-16. 

“U, S. National Recovery Administration, 
Research and Planning Division, Report on the 
Operation of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act (Washington, 1935), p. 53; L. S. Lyon and 
others, The National Recovery Administration, 
Washington, D. C., 1935; John S-rachey, “The 
Two Wings of the Blue Eagle,” Nation, Vol. 
CXXXVII (1934), pp. 42-43. 

eF, E. Schmitt, “Hand Aga.nst Machine 
Work,” Engineeriny News-Record (1930), p. 
915. 

% Sir Josiah Stamp, “Must Science Ruin Eco- 
nomic Progress?” Hibbert Journal, Vol. XXX 
(1933-34), p. 395. « 


methods and. products under capital- 
ism leads to opposition to technological 
innovation by vested interests seeking 
to retain or gain control over a limited 
market. Westinghouse throws light 
on the nature of this rivalry in his 
answer to Edison’s vigorous opposition 
to the use of alternating currents for 
electric lighting: 


Four large corporations were started al- 
most simultaneously upon a career of com- 
petitive business [of supplying electric 
lighting]. The energy and money since ex- 
pended by each of these corporations in 
efforts to thwart the progress of the others 
has mutually embittered the interested 
parties to a degree that can with difficulty 
be comprehended by those not immediately 
concerned in the strife. [Italics sup- 


plied.] 64 


Canal and stagecoach owners simi- 
larly opposed the railroads, and the 
railroad and. street car corporations 
have opposed auto and air transporta- 
tion. The coal industry propagan- 
dized against oil for power. The silk 
industry campaigned against rayon. 
Manufacturers of alternative housing 
materials have sought to capture and 
restrict each. other’s market. Such 
competition interferes with free re- 
search, publication, and utilization, as 
well as does its counterpart monopolis- 
tic control for private profits discussed 
above. 


* George Westinghouse, Jr., “A Reply to Mr. 
Edison,” North American Review, Vol. 149 
(1889), p. 685. For Edison’s attack see 
Thomas A. Edison, “The Dangers of Electric 
Lighting,” tbid., pp. 625-34. 

For documentation of these and other ob- 
structions to new processes and products see my 
article “Resistences to the Adoption of Tech- 
nological Innovations,” in National Resources 
Committee, Technological Trends and National 
Policy (Washington, D. C., 1937), pp. 39-66. 
See also Sir Daniel Hale, J. G. Crowther, J. D. 
Bernal, and others, The Frustration of Science, 
London, 1935. 
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Errorr to RETARD [INVENTION 


There has been a recurrent demand 
on the part of individuals in the United 
States that there be a “scientific holi- 
day” or a “moratorium on invention” 
such as that advocated by Bishop Bur- 
roughs of Ripon before the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science in 1927. Recently Repre- 
sentative Hatton Sumners introduced 
a bill in the House of Representatives 
to stop the issuance of patents on 
labor-saving devices.°° The anti-ma- 


Congressional Record, Nov. 23, 1937, pp. 
483-85. 


chine polemics of Spengler? have 
moreover found echo in the United 
States in the writings of the Southern 
Agrarians, in which flight from the 
present takes the form of a fantasy re- 
construction of the past.*® Technolo- 
gical change can find no roots in such 
barren soil as this, and should the 
views of these or comparable publicists 
prevail, freedom of research and publi- 
cation in the applied sciences would be 
increasingly curtailed. 

“Oswald Spengler, Der Mensch und die 
Technik (Munich, 1981), tr. by C. F. Atkinson 
as Men and Techniques, New York, 1932. 


Herbert Agar and Allen Tate (Eds.), Who 
Owns America? Boston, 1936. 
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Freedom end Interference in Medicine 


By Ricnarp H. Surrock 


HE field of medicine, comprising 

as it does a group of related 
sciences and their application to ‘the 
prevention and treatment of disease, is 
most difficult to define. In its varied 
aspects, it involves scientijic research, 
the teaching and practice of a healing 
art, and the conduct of the affairs of a 
great profession devoted t> these pur- 
poses. Physicians have, from time to 
time, been subjected to varying de- 
grees of interference in the pursuit of 
each of these types of activity. Within 
any one of them, it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between that pressure which 
must be met in many social activities, 
and such opposition as ccnstitutes an 
actual suppression of freedom. Thus 
the Southern surgeon Marion Sims 
met both criticism and indifference, 
when he introduced mod2rn gynecol- 
ogy in New York City nearly a cen- 
tury ago; but such difficulties hardly 
amounted to a suppressicn of free in- 
quiry or practice. On the other hand, 
when state authorities prevented phy- 
sicians from dissecting human bodies, 
this certainly led to definite restric- 
tions on research. Most of the his- 
toric instances noted below seem 
to involve actual suppression; but 
whether this is true of certain contem- 
porary cases will have to be judged 
` when these are reached in the course 
of the narrative. 

Interference with medical freedom 
has come from a number of sources. 
Suppression by the state, by the 
church, or by the unorganized public 
will be considered first; then, as a mat- 
ter of convenience, the activities of the 
medical profeSsion itself will be de- 
scribed as a separate cazegory. Dis- 


*J. Marion Sims, The Story cf My Life (New 
York, 1886), pp. 307 ff. 
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tinctions between research, practice, 
and the conduct of professional rela- 
tions will be noted incidentally under 
each heading. Only general human 
medicine will be taken into account, 
as it would unnecessarily complicate 
matters to include dentistry, veteri- 
nary medicine, or the auxiliary serv- 
ices. Chronological sequence -will be 
observed only within the limits of spe- 
cific themes. 


Dieniry or tHE Human Bopy 


Sciences and arts dealing directly 
with men’s lives have naturally been 
objects of constant moral and reli- 
gious concern. Medical research, in 
consequence, has always been pursued 
within more narrow limits than those 
imposed upon the other natural 
sciences. Human beings can hardly 
be handled in the same manner as 
sticks and stones, test tubes and pen- 
dulums. The resulting taboos have 
usually been taken for granted, but 
have nevertheless been ever-present, 
fundamental factors in impeding the 
progress of medicine as compared with 
the physical sciences. Roger Bacon 
recognized the significance of this con- 
trast as early as the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when he observed: 


The operative and practical sciences 
which do their work on insensate bodies can 
multiply their experiments till they get rid 
of deficiency and errors, but a physician 
cannot do this because of the nobility of 
the material in which he works. There- 
fore, physicians are to be excused for their 
defects more than are other workers in the 
sciences? 


2E. T. Withington’s translation of the MS 
“On the Errors of Physicians,” in Charles Singer 
and H. E. Sigerist, Essays on the History of 
Medicine: Presented to Karl Sudhof (London, 
1924), p. 149. 
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Religious and moral significance was 
long ascribed to the dead, as well as to 
the living body. The resulting pro- 
hibition ‘of dissection impeded the 
study of the most basic medical sci- 
ence, human anatomy, from remote 
periods almost until our own day. 
It is true that systematic dissec- 
tions, and perhaps even human vivi- 
section, were practiced at Alexandria 
as early as the fourth century B.C., 
and that in consequence a considera- 
ble knowledge of gross anatomy was 
acquired at that time. This was later 
corrupted, however, by the mistakes in 
Galen’s classical writings, and more 
especially by general decadence in me- 
dieval medicine. Galen’s errors may 
be traced to the prohibitions imposed 
by Roman society upon the study of 
the dead—taboos which appear some- 
what anomalous in a civilization so 
callous to the sufferings of the living. 
The great Greek physician necessarily 
depended upon the dissection of apes 
and other animals, and complained 
that his only opportunities to examine 
human bodies were limited to a few 
lucky discoveries on wayside gibbets. 

Whether or not the early Christian 
Church actually “prohibited” dissec- 
tions, the intellectual climate of the 
Middle Ages was certainly not such as 
to encourage them. ‘There was a gen- 
eral feeling that those who peered into 
life’s mysteries were delving in forbid- 
den things. The earlier medical 
schools, moreover, were scholastic in 
spirit, and manifested little concern 
over the lack of facilities in anatomy. 
The rare dissections permitted, so late 
as the fifteenth century, were “some- 
thing between a rite and a theatrical 
performance”; and tke university of 
that period witnessed, at most, one 
such performance a year.’ 

The consequence was that when the 


* Arturo Castiglioni, The Renaissance of 
Medicine in Italy (Baltimore, 1934), p. 21. 


desire for original investigations reap- 
peared during the Italian Renaissance, 
it was difficult to secure “subjects” for 
research. Vesalius, the “father” of 
modern anatomy, found it difficult to 
secure cadavers; and he and his stu- 
dents once resorted to the theft of a 
corpse by night—a “behavior pattern” 
which was later to become typical of 
the profession in certain countries. 


SIXTEENTH-CENTURY ANATOMICAL 
STUDIES 


Conditions changed in a marked 
manner in the Italy of the sixteenth 
century. The fortunate association of 
anatomical studies with pictorial rep- 
resentations—as is best observed in 
the work of Leonardo da Vinci and of 
Vesalius—added the prestige of the 
fine arts to a purely scientific appeal. 
Anatomical theaters were opened in 
the chief schools, with the approval of 
civil and clerical authorities, and dis- 
sections became more frequent and 
systematic. Berengario da Carpi of 
Bologna (1470-1540) is the first of 
whom it is certainly known that he dis- 
sected a large number of bodies, but 
thereafter this became relatively com- 
mon. ‘There followed a brilliant era 
in Italian anatomy, marked by the 
leadership of Vesalius, Eustachius, 
and Fallopius—the age when Italian 
schools definitely established modern 
gross anatomy as a basic science, and 
when the students from all Northern 
Europe carried this conception back 
from Italy to their respective home- 
lands. 

Anatomy not only was fundamental 
in a factual sense—since one obviously 
cannot follow certain other studies 
without a knowledge of anatomy—but 
it also contributed something to the 
methods which were*to be essential to 
further research in all medieal fields. 
The inquiring mind, the critical spirit, 

“ Ibid., p. 40. 
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all the mental attitudes cultivated by 
a Vesalius, were destined to promote 
and improve related disciplines. True, 
it is possible to view sixteenth-cen- 
tury anatomy as essentially classical 
in spirit, since it was still limited 
largely to simple observation rather 
than to experimentation; * but there 
can be no question that there was a 
natural progression in the work cf Ital- 
ian anatomists from an interest in form 
to an interest in function—in a word, 
from anatomy to physiology. This 
change of outlook, of method in the 
broadest sense, spread out in a widen- 
ing circle to include all of the medical 
disciplines.® 


GrowinGe Freevom to Dissscr 


Just how this revolution occurred, in 
the usual terms of medical history, is 
not of primary interest here. More 
pertinent is the question: To what ex- 
tent had it been made possible by the 
growing freedom of anatomical in- 
quiry? ‘The answer is not altogether 
simple, for several factors were cer- 
tainly involved. Many of the influ- 
ences which entered into the Italian 
Renaissance must have played their 
part in the story; and, as usual, the his- 
torian cannot isolate any one for meas- 
urement by eliminating the others. 
But it is obvious that without an in- 
creasing freedom to dissect, Italian 
anatomists could never have sketched 
the broad outlines of human anatomy 
as they did. It is equally obvious 
that, without both the facts and the 
attitudes developed ‘by these anato- 
mists, the brilliant beginnings of expe- 
rimental medicine during the seven- 
teenth century would have been im- 
possible. 

Further evidence to this effect is 
suggested by certain subsequent de- 


ë George W. Corner, Anatomy (Clio Medica 
Series, New York, 1930), p. 41. 
€ Castiglioni, op. cit., p. 19. 
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velopments. Under the stimulus of 
Italian example, the university cen- 
ters of other Continental countries per- 
mitted a more or less adequate supply 
of subjects for medical schools dur- 
ing the seventeenth century. Paris, 
Montpellier, Copenhagen, and espe- 
cially Leiden became centers of impor- 
tant anatomical studies, and the great 
Italian tradition was maintained at 
Padua and Bologna. In contrast to 
this, the English-speaking lands failed 
to legalize such regular dissections as 
were provided on the Continent. Eng- 
lish medical men returning from Italy 
or the Netherlands maintained their 
interest in “anatomies,”’ but were 
forced to depend upon the occasional 
opportunities afforded by executions 
or thefts from graveyards. It is at 
least a striking coincidence that, lack- 
ing an adequate supply of subjects, 
the British profession followed rather 
than led in anatomical research during 
the seventeenth century. While indi- 
vidual Englishmen became famous in 
the field, notably Thomas Willis 
(1621-1675), no tradition developed at 
London or Edinburgh comparable to 
that maintained at Padua and Leiden. 


BACKWARDNESS OF ANGLO-SAXONS 


The only way in which British anat- 
omists could further their research was 
through an undercover encouragement 
of grave-robbing. The development 
of a brutal commerce in “bootleg 
bodies” after 1730 was doubtless re- 
lated as both cause and effect to a 
great improvement in anatomy and 
surgery in the medical schools of Edin- 
burgh and of London. Such leaders 
as the Monros and the Hunters grad- 
ually established, British anatomy on a 
plane with the Continental. Long 
after this, however, the sordid trade 
with “sack-’em-up” men embarrassed 
British and American anatomists in 
more ways than one. There were fre- 
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quent difficulties m securing sufficient 
subjects at undue expense, public scan- 
dals in the cemeteries, and ultimately 
even riots and murders. 

The long-continued taboo on ana- 
tomical research in England came to 
an end in 1832. When Burke and 
Hare systematically murdered fifteen 
unfortunates in Edinburgh in order to 
supply subjects for the anatomists, 
such a scandal broke as to force re- 
form.’ Within a few years Great 
Britain, Massachusetts, New York, 
and Pennsylvania adopted more lib- 
eral anatomy acts, and systematic dis- 
section became the rule in their medi- 
cal schools. This was paralleled by 
the rapid development of pathological 
anatomy (which was becoming the 

most significant medical science of the 
' time) in London, in Dublin, and in 
Philadelphia. This does not mean 
that a more adequate legal supply of 
subjects alone made possible the work 
of Bright, of Corrigan, and of Gerhard; 
indeed, one might reverse the argu- 
ment, and say that it was their labors 
which secured the much-needed legis- 
lation. But it is apparent that ex- 
panding freedom in anatomy was re- 
lated as both cause and effect, to the 
increasing significance of medical re- 
search in English-speaking lands. 

Unfortunately, the fear of unham- 
pered medical research seemed to some 
extent peculiar to Anglo-Saxon cul- 
tures, and was to be heard from again 
in other forms. Many American 
states did not legalize regular dissec- 
tion until long after the Civil War; nor 
was anatomical work of much value 
carried on in any of these states save 
those mentioned above, until well after 
that conflict. When the Johns Hop- 
kins Medical School opened in 1893, 
only forty-nine subjects could be le- 
gally secured for the twelve hundred 


7James M. Ball, The Sack-’Em-Up Men 
(London, 1928), pp. 74 ff. 


medical students then in Baltimore; 
and as late as 1913, there were still a 
dozen states that had no modern anat- 
omy acts whatever.’ 


BEGINNING OF VIVISECTION 


The limitations set on experimenta- 
tion in human physiology, meanwhile, 
had led modern physicians to seek a 
substitute in animal experimenta- 
tion—somewhat as Galen had once 
sought in animal subjects a substitute 
for human dissections. It is some- 
times forgotten how frequently vivi- 
section was carried on during the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Albrecht Haller’s classic research on 
muscle and nerve reactions (1757) , for 
example, was based upon over five 
hundred experiments, many of which 
were necessarily made upon animal 
subjects. In the early years of the 
nineteenth century, Francois Magen- 
die of Paris finally made of physiology 
a strictly laboratory science, and es- 
tablished systematic animal experi- 
mentation as its basic procedure. 

All this, of course, was before the 
days of anesthetics, and many of Ma- 
gendie’s experiments are said on good 
authority to have been “needlessly 
cruel.” 1° Now cruelty might have 
been ignored in many periods, but 
hardly during the early nineteenth 
century-——the very heyday of “modern 
humanitarianism.” Those who estab- 
lished the first societies “for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals” were 
especially fearful of the physiologists, 
since the latter were the only medical 
men who practiced systematic vivi- 
section prior to 1870. Claude Ber- 
nard, Magendie’s great successor, said 


° Alan F. Guttmacher, “Rootlegging Bodies,” 
Bulletin Society of Medical History of Chicago, 
Vol. IV (Chicago, 1935), p. 401. 

°F. H. Garrison, History of Medicine (4th 
ed., Philadelphia, 1929), p. 318. 

1 bid., p. 465. + 
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that he owed his protection from “per- 
secution” only to a chance friendship 
with a local police official in Paris. 
More serious opposition developed in 
England, perhaps because humanitari- 
anism took on a particularly sentimen- 
tal form in English-speaking lands. A 
national society for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals protested, during 
the sixties, against animal experimen- 
tation in both France and England. 
The French Academy of Sciences ac- 
knowledged the protests addressed to 
Napoleon III, but declared them un- 
worthy of consideration, and no legis- 
lation developed in that country seri- 
ously impeding research. 

The English reaction was another 
story. Agitation in Parliament re- 
sulted, in 1875, in the appointment of 
a Royal Commission to study the en- 
tire question; and as a result a special 
licensing law for the conduct of animal 
experiments was passed the following 
year. This restricted the right to ex- 
periment to those who held the li- 
cense, who worked in registered build- 
ings, and who proceeded under stated 
conditions. Ina word, English physi- 
ologists operated only “on a ticket of 
leave” that definitely restricted their 
freedom and effectiveness. The search 
for antidotes against snake bite in In- 
dia, for example, had to be suspended 
in 1876. Individual English physi- 
cians moved to France in order to con- 
tinue their investigations unhampered. 

Meanwhile, antivivisection societies 
appeared in the United States, where 
their efforts were directed towards se- 
curing state legislation. Agitation was 
most persistent in Massachusetts, New 
York, and Pennsylvania, where the 
chief medical centers were located. 
Certain states, such as New Jersey, 
passed prohibitive or limiting legisla- 
tion, and individual physicians were 


£ Article on “Vivisection” in Chambers Ency- 
clopaedia, V (Philadelghia, 1880). 


occasionally prosecuted under the laws 
against cruelty to animals. 


GROUNDS oF ANTIVIVISECTIONISM 


Up to this time the claim of the anti- 
vivisection societies had been that ani- 
mal experiment was both cruel and 
useless. So long as-only physiologists 
were involved, it was difficult for med- 
ical men to disprove the latter indict- 
ment. The discovery of the functions 
of spinal nerves, for instance, led to no 
immediate cures calculated to impress 
the public. The situation changed 
with the rapid development of medical 
bacteriology, during the days of Pas- 
teur and Koch. Studies in this prom- 
ising field were based primarily upon 
animal experimentation, and the de- 
mand for animal subjects grew ac- 
cordingly. At the same time, one 
“triumph” after another was an- 
nounced in therapeutics and in pre- 
ventive medicine. The public began 
to be impressed.!* In consequence, 
some antivivisectionists no longer in- 
sisted that experimentation was use- 
less, but held simply that it was cruel 
and therefore immoral. 

In England, where the law of 1876 
had failed to satisfy the protesting so- 
cieties, another official inquiry was un- 
dertaken in 1906. A Royal Commis- 
sion reported, after four years of study, 
that the original act had been faith- 
fully observed by the medica] profes- 
sion, and that no further restrictions 
were necessary. The movement ap- 
parently reached a high point in the 
United States at about the same time. 
In Massachusetts, one of the storm 
centers, a most drastic bill was intro- 
duced in the legislature in 1896, and 

“Richard El. Shryock, The Development of 
Modern Medicine (Philadelphia, 1936), pp. 
328 fi. 

2 W. B. Cannon, Antivivisection Legislation: 
Its History, Aims, and Menace,” Journal of the 


American Medical Association, Vol. LX, No. 20 
(Chicago, May 17, 1918), pp. 1511 ff. 
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considerable public support was mani- 
fested therein. After its defeat 
through medical opposition, milder 
bills on the British model were intro- 
duced regularly during the next two 
decades, and as regularly defeated.* 
The medical profession was by this 
time aroused against the movement, 
which threatened the very existence of 
bacteriological research. The Ameri- 
can Medical Association established a 
Bureau for the Protection of Medical 
Research, and other scientific bodies— 
such as the Society for Experimental 
Biology and Medicine—joined in a 
counter-attack against the antivivisec- 
tionists. 

With the increasing success of ex- 
perimental medicine, the growing pub- 
lic respect for such medicine, and the 
constant watchfulness of the profes- 
sion, the antivivisection movement in 
English-speaking countries seemed on 
a decline by the time of the World 
War. Energetic societies continued 
to exist, however, and in recent years 
the whole issue has been revived in 
rather striking fashion in California. 
The land of sunshine and “isms” has 
suddenly become the focus of activity 
of those opposed to experimentation. 
On November 8, 1938 the citizens will 
vote on a “State Humane Pound Law” 
which, if passed, will constitute the 
first step towards complete suppres- 
sion of this type of research. Such a 
law, moreover, would doubtless lead 
to similar attempts in other states. 
The danger is real, and the outcome is 
yet to be decided. 


OTHER Asprects ofr Moran 
OPPOSITION 


The historic opposftion to dissec- 
tion, and the recent antivivisection 


“ W., B. Cannon, op. cit., p. 1513. 

* Statement of H. S. Gasser, president, The 
Society for Experimental Biology and Medicine, 
New York, May 24, 1938. 


drive, have constituted the chief ob- 
stacles to free medical research which 
were based upon moral grounds. 
Other examples could be found but 
they are likely to prove, upon exam- 
ination, to be simply special forms of 
the two major difficulties. Thus, the 
old popular aversion for hospitals, 
which may have delayed the develop- 
ment of clinical and pathological re- 
search, was an example of moral objec- 
tion to experiment upon human beings. 
Again, the persistent objection of 
many people to autopsies represents 
a special instance of the veneration of 
the dead body, and of the consequent 
dislike for dissections. The anatomy 
acts usually legalized only the use of 
unclaimed bodies, and this made more 
or less adequate provision for research 
in normal anatomy and for teaching 
purposes. But the very bodies most 
essential for pathological studies were 
frequently claimed by relatives; and 
unless permission could be secured 
from a responsible party, many oppor- 
tunities were bound to be lost. This 
situation continues, as all pathologists 
can testify, to be a serious difficulty in 
their investigations. 


SANCTITY OF LIFE 


So much for popular interference 
with freedom of medical research upon 
moral grounds. There have been, in 
addition, important historic instances 
in which freedom of medical practice 
has been inhibited for moral or reli- 
giousreasons. To begin with, the wide- 
spread conviction that human life is 
sacred has naturally set limits upon 
practice, Just as it has upon research. 
Even in societies which tended to ap- 
prove suicide, the doctor was not ex- 
pected to aid in this last resort. 
Christianity condentned euthanasia 
even more severely. No matter how 
clearly the physician saw the cruelty 
of this view, he was forbidden by law 
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in all modern states to violate it. 
Only very recently, as ecclesiastical 
control over the public conscience has 
lessened, have some evidences of a 
changing attitude appeared. So- 
called “mercy slayings” have occa- 
sioned wide discussion, and “mercy 
bills” have been debated in the British 
Parliament. The purpose of these 
bills is to grant physicians, under spe- 
cial supervision, freedom to practice 
euthanasia when it 1s requested by pa- 
tients or other responsible parties. A 
society dedicated to the same program 
has been established in the United 
States. 

The belief in the sanctity of life has 
likewise been a factor in the long oppo- 
sition to the practice of contraception, 
even as a medical procedure. In a 
word, the concept of sanctity has been 
extended to potential as well as to ac- 
tual human lives. Of course, the at- 
tempt to practice some sort of birth 
control is age old, and religious atti- 
tudes have varied with different cul- 
tures.16 But the advent of Christian- 
ity emphasized the idea of sanctity 
and supplemented it with a more or 
less ascetic outlook on life. Hence 
the Church tended to condemn con- 
traception not only on the ground that 
it destroyed potential life, but also be- 
cause it removed the only consequence 
which was believed to justify sex rela- 
tions in general?” 

Active interference with the medi- 
cal practice of contraception has been 
largely a matter of recent years. Un- 
til the later eighteenth century, popu- 
lations were practically stationery and 
living standards very low, in Europe 
as well as other parts of the world. 

2 Norman E. Himes, Medical History of Con- 
traception (Baltimore, 1986), pp. 59 fi. 

1 The use of confraceptives “makes of the 
wife a mere prostitute,” observes one Catholic 
authority. See the Rev. Thomas J. Gerrard, 


The Church and Eugenics (Oxford, 1921), pp. 
35 ff. 


Nor were the contraceptive devices 
then known of any great reliability. 
Under these circumstances, there was 
neither a widespread public demand, 
nor any very satisfactory means for 
limiting the birth rate. The Christian 
churches presumably saw no need to 
take an aggressive stand in the matter. 
Then the “early industrial revolution” 
apparently set in motion a series of 
changes which altered the whole situ- 
ation. Such phenomena as urbaniza- 
tion, improvernents in communication, 
and humanitarian strivings were inter- 
related and all. played their part in the 
story. A child welfare movement was 
apparently responsible for a marked 
decline in infant mortality in Europe, 
as a result of which the total popula- 
tion began to increase in an unprece- 
dented manner. Meanwhile, world 
expansion increased food supplies and 
made other necessities available.7® 
More children survived in families at 
the very time when, at least in certain 
classes, a desire for better living stand- 
ards was apparent. A growing desire 
for birth limitation seemed inevitable 
under the circumstances. 


DEVELOPMENT oF BIRTH CONTROL 


There ensued the warnings of Mal- 
thus, the first attempts at popular 
propaganda, and the formulation of a 
conscious birth control program by 
English and American reformers.?® 
Interrelated, probably as both cause 
and effect, was a marked improve- 
ment in contraceptive devices. The 
story is best known, at least in this 
country, in terms of British and Amer- 
ican developments; but there is evi- 
dence that it was common to the peo- 

13M. C. Buer, Health, Wealth, and Popula- 
tion in the Early Days of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion (London, 1926), p. 108 ff.; Ernest Caulfield, 
The Infant Welfare Movement in the Eight- 
eenth Century (New York, 1931), pp. 140 ff. 

2 Himes, Medical History of Contraception, 
op. cit., pp. 197 ff. 
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ples of Western Europe. Apparently 
in response to these trends, the birth 
rate of several widely separated coun- 
tries began to decline soon after 
1800; 2° and by the middle of the cen- 
tury, protests were appearing against 
“the alarming and immoral practice of 
family limitation.” Some of these 
protests came from the medical profes- 
sion itself; but apparently represented 
the religious and moral views-—rather 
than the scientific opinions—of indi- 
vidual physicians concerned.*! Vari- 
ous societies for “moral reform” or for 
“the suppression of vice,” which had 
appeared in England and America 
after 1830 and which expressed a Prot- 
estant puritanism, also condemned 
contraceptive practices. 

Later developments in what could 
now be termed a “birth control move- 
ment” were marked by the famous 
Bradlaugh-Besant trial in England 
(1877—79), the widespread publicity 
this gave to the issue in both Europe 
and America, the formation of the first 
Malthusian leagues, and the gradual 
decline of serious opposition in the 
countries of Northern Europe. The 
issue became a medical one at least as 
early as 1885, when Dr. H. A. Allbutt, 
of Leeds, published a popular pam- 
phlet which gave directions for contra- 
ception as a medical measure. Dr. 
Allbutt was disciplined by the national 
Medical Council on moral rather than 
scientific grounds, and continued his 


” E.g., France and the United States. Himes 
observes that the British rate did not decline 
(ibid., p. 222) , but this is open to question. For 
the U.S.A., see Walter F. Willcox, Introduction 
to the Vital Statisties of the United States, 1900 
to 1930 (Wash., D. C., 1933), p. 58. On France, 
see J. J. Spengler, France Fages Depopulation 
(Durham, N. C., 1938), Chap. 10. 

aR. H. Shryock, “Public Relations of the 
Medical Profession in Great Britain and the 
United States, 1600-1870,” Annals of Medical 
History, N. S., Vol. IL (New York, 1930), pp. 
327 ff. 


propaganda.”* Even before this, in 
1879, physicians had attended an in- 
ternational congress on the subject, 
and in 1881] a medical congress met in 
London. Both the English medical 
profession and the Church of England 
responded to changes in public senti- 
ment, and by the end of the World 
War serious opposition to birth con- 
trol was rapidly disappearing. Clin- 
ics offering medical advice on contra- 
ception were established in the chief 
urban centers, and physicians found 
themselves free to practice in these as 
they saw fit. i 


OPPOSITION IN UNITED STATES 


Meanwhile, in the United States, the 
course of family limitation was run- 
ning less smooth than in Northern Eu- 
rope. In 1873 the influence of the 
Protestant “moral reform” societies 
culminated in Federal legislation for- 
bidding the sending of obscene matters 
through the mails, and including con- 
traceptive devices or information un- 
der that pleasant category. This fa- 
mous “Comstock law” was copied by 
similarly suppressive acts in most of 
the states. Anthony Comstock, the 
immediate author, was very active in 
promoting prosecutions under this 
general code; and it remained the legal 
basis for preventing physicians from 
giving contraceptive advice until very 
recently. 

Towards the end of the century, 
however, the Catholic element rather 
than the Protestant assumed the more 
ageressive opposition to the whole 
movement. This may be explained 
by several circumstances. Protes- 
tantism became increasingly liberal on 
the issue as theological orthodoxy de- 
clined and tended to be replaced by a 
“social gospel.” At the same time, 
the Catholic population grew rapidly 
through both immigration and natu- 

= Himes, op. cit., pp. 251 ff. 
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ral increase. Their church experi- 
enced a corresponding growth in influ- 
ence; and to its traditional theological 
antipathies there was added—so its 
critics suspected—an appreciation of 
what a differential birth rate might do 
for a minority element. If Protestants 
adopted birth limitation and Catho- 
lies did not, the eventual outcome was 
‘obvious enough. Whatever the mo- 
tives, the first Americans to establish 
clinics, societies, and journals found 
that the chief opposition encountered 
came from Catholic sources. 

Leadership in the American birth 
control movement prior to the World 
War was frequently assumed by liber- 
ally minded physicians. The work of 
Wiliam J. Robinson of New York and 
‘subsequently of his son Victor Robin- 
son is an instance in point.2* Through 
the influence of the former, Abraham 
Jacobi defended medical contracep- 
tion in his presidential address to the 
American Medical Association in 1912, 
and William Allen Pusey took a simi- 
lar stand in 1924, But before this lat- 
ter date, a nurse, Margaret Sanger, 
had given the movement a more ag- 
gressive lay leadership. 

In 1912 Mrs. Sanger began to write 
and distribute birth control literature, 
and, incidentally, coined that historic 
phrase. She was arrested, and fied 
temporarily to Europe. In 1916 she 
opened the first advice station in 
Brooklyn, and the next year founded 
the American Birth Control League. 
In 1921 this body attempted to hold a 
public meeting in New York City, but 
this was broken up by police “sup- 
posedly under orders from a Roman 
Catholic bishop.” 24 Nothing daunt- 
ed, the League expanded its activities 


= Himes, op. cite pp. 310 ff. 

*4 Robert L. Dickinson, “The Birth Control 
Movement,” Medical Journal and Recorder, Vol. 
CXXV, No. 10 (New York, May 18, 1927), 
p. 654. 


and within about five years possessed 
some forty thousand members and had 
sold over six hundred thousand copies 
of Mrs. Sanger’s books alone. Here 
was evidently-the type of leadership 
necessary to the popularization of the 
cause. 


DEVELOPMENT IN UNITED STATES 


In 1923 the League organized the 
New York Birth Control Clinical Re- 
search Bureau, which provided the 
stimulus and the scientific information 
needed in the rapid establishment of 
clinics in other large American cities. 
Twelve years later, more than two 
hundred of these clinics had been set 
up and were reaching a large number 
of women. 

In counter-activity, the Catholic 
clergy preached vigorously against 
contraception, advocating “self-con- 
trol” as against birth control; and 
various laymen’s organizations cam- 
paigned along similar lines. Never- 
theless, there was evidence that the 
Catholic birth rate was falling rapidly 
after 1920.2° With new scientific evi- 
dence to support it, there has been re- 
cently a tendency to revive the old 
idea of a “safe period” in marital rela- 
tions. In effect, this may meet the 
apparent desire of Catholic laymen for 
some means of limitation, without giv- 
ing up the official interdiction of direct 
contraception. 

As physicians began to serve the 
birth control clinics, their right to im- 
part information was challenged on 
legal grounds. Before the first clinics 
were well under way, the New York 
State Court of Appeals had upheld the 
legality of such advice to women 
threatened by disease. Despite this 
decision and as late as 1929, the police 


5 Samuel A. Stouffer, “Trends in Fertility of 
Catholics and Non-Catholies,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, Vol. XLI (Chicago, Sept. 1935), 
pp. 143 f. 
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raided a New York clinic; but the ar- 
rests were dismissed, and since then 
advice has usually been given without 
interference. Although some fifteen 
states had passed laws preventing 
medical advice of this sort, the major- 
ity had no such statutes, and judicial 
interpretation tended to follow the 
New York decision. Indirect opposi- 
tion of course continued. When the 
Public Health Committee of the New 
York Academy of Medicine, for exam- 
ple, urged the State Board of Chari- 
ties to set up a State clinic in 1925, it 
was informed that this could be done 
only with the approval of certain reli- 
gious bodies. The Catholic church 
failed to sanction the plan. 76 

The most important recent develop- 
ment in relation to freedom of medical 
practice in this field is the decision of 
the United States Court of Appeals in 
1936, namely, that the importation of 
contraceptive devices is entirely legal. 
Although an editorial in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association 
suggested that this applied only to the 
Federal judicial district concerned, this 
does not seem to be the case. The 
customs service Is apparently open to 
commerce in such materials, and this 
strikes at the very base of the Com- 
stock laws. During the next year, the 
House of Delegates of the American 
Medical Association agreed to clarify 
the whole question of professional 
rights in the practice of birth control, 
and thus apparently brought the 
whole subject within the field of offi- 
cially recognized medical science.2? 


= Dickinson, “The Birth Control Movement,” 
op. cit., p. 625; Frank H. Hankins, “Birth Con- 
trol,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 
II (New York, 1930), pp. 860 fi. 

7 A.M.A. Journal, editorial in Vol. 108 (April 
3, 1937), p. 1179; editorial in the Journal of Con- 
traception, Vol. II, No. 5 (New York, May 
1937) III. The Association has not, however, 
expressed any official approval of contraceptive 
practices. 


The exact legal status of birth control 
clinics is ‘still far from clear in some 
states, and arrests of lay exponents 
have occurred again in Massachusetts 
during the past few months; but a far 
greater freedom of practice now exists 
in this field than was the case even a 
few years ago. Complete freedom of 
inquiry and of practice seems prob- 
able, in this country, within the near 
future. 


REACTION IN EUROPE 


At the very time that liberalism on 
this issue was increasing in the United 
States, however, reaction appeared in 
parts of Continental Europe. There 
had always been two major arguments 
in favor of birth control: first, that it 
was needed as a check upon surplus 
population; second, that it was neces- 
sary to the health and welfare of indi- 
viduals. As birth rates fell through 
the nineteenth century, there arose the 
specter of a stationary or even a de- 
clining population. Liberals main- 
tained that a stationary population 
was in itself desirable,?® but at the 
same time tended to shift their em- 
phasis from the first to the second prin- 
ciple just noted. Conservatives, on 
the other hand, became alarmed lest a 
declining population weaken the 
power and prestige of the nations con- 
cerned. Politicians and militarists, 
who had no particular interest in the 
moral aspects of the problem, feared 
birth control as a threat to military 
power. The state therefore began to 
assume opposition leadership at about 
the time that the church was either 
relinquishing it or assuming a less 
effective rôle. 

In France, where a declining popu- 
lation first became a reality, efforts to 
stimulate population growth were 

*8 Havelock Ellis, “The Future of Birth Con- 
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made during the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. An aggressive 
drive in the same direction has been in- 
augurated during the last decade in 
Italy, and since 1933 in Germany and 
certain other European countries. It 
is an interesting fact that the German 
laws have been of a positive rather 
than a negative character; that is, mar- 
riage and fecundity have been en- 
couraged through state loans and other 
procedures, but the sale of contracep- 
tive devices has not been prohibited.?® 
It is not clear, then, that there has 
been an actual interference with medi- 
cal freedom in this connection in Ger- 
many. 


ABORTION 


Up to this point, nothing has been 
said of abortion and sterilization—the 
more extreme forms of birth control. 
Both have been condemned upon the 
usual moral grounds, and physicians 
have rarely been free to practice either 
as they might see fit. Primarily on 
the ground that “thou shalt not kill,” 
the Catholic church has long forbidden 
abortion for any purpose whatever— 
even though without it both mother 
and fetus must die. For the same rea- 
son, embryotomy is absolutely con- 
demned.*° Thus priests may actually 
interfere with physicians to prevent 
the saving of one human life, when the 
other will be lost in any case. 

The civil law, of course, has long 
divorced itself from ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion on abortion, and distinguishes be- 
tween medical and “criminal” forms. 
In ‘practice, a physician may exercise 
considerable discretion as to what con- 
stitutes medica] justification, but this 
also involves a certain legal risk. 

Trank H. Hankins, “German Policies for 
Increasing Births,” Aenerican Journal of Soci- 
ology, Vol. 42, No. 5 (March 1937), pp. 630 ff. 

° The Rev. Patrick A. Finney, Moral Prob- 


lems in Hospital Practice (St. Louis, 1922), pp. 
3 ff. 
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“Criminal abortion,” meanwhile, has 
necessarily remained underground and 
consequently dangerous. 

In an effort to get it above ground 
and so to save the thousands of lives 
annually lost in this way in all Western 
nations, the Russian Government 
made ordinary abortion legal in a de- 
cree of 1920. This was much decried 
as Immoral by the very peoples who 
did nothing in particular about their 
own abortion mortality. The revoca- 
tion of the Russian decree in 1936 was 
either heralded abroad as a retreat 
from Communism or else condemned 
as a device for providing “cannon fod- 
der.” Actually, the Soviet regime 
long discouraged abortions not medi- 
cally necessary, and claims now to 
have so extended the knowledge of 
birth control and other procedures as 
to have removed the temptation to 
secret abortions. Under these condi- 
tions, it is now considered safe—from 
the public health point of view—to for- 
bid them altogether.** 


STERILIZATION 


Unlike abortion, complete steriliza- 
tion is a relatively modern phenome- 
non. Eunuchs, to be sure, have played 
a historic rôle in certain societies, but 
this would seem to be only the excep- 
tion that proves the rule. It will be 
recalled that the study of heredity, 
associated originally with the work of 
Darwin and Mendel during the past 
century, opened up a new vista here 
and inaugurated a conscious “eugen- 
ics” movement. Laws requiring the 
sterilization of the “unfit” have been 
advocated by both physicians and lay- 
men, as necessary to the health of the 
population as a* whole. These have 
been opposed both on the usual moral 
grounds and because of doubts as to 
their biological efficacy. 


& Henry E. Sigerist, Socialized Medicine in 
the Soviet Union (New York, 1937), pp. 245 ff. 
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The actual course of legislation has 
been a rather tortuous one, and even 
where laws have been established, 
their enforcement has been so lax as to 
render any general interpretation most 
difficult. In the United States, for 
example, a half-century of agitation 
has resulted in a substantial program 
in California, alone of all the states. 
Nearly half the states have no legisla- 
tion permitting sterilization; in the 
` others, only occasional operations oc- 
cur or the laws have become a dead 
letter. In several states, including 
New York and New Jersey, such laws 
have been declared unconstitutional. 
The public conscience is quite sensitive 
on the matter, and scandals occasion- 
ally break when the heads of state Im- 
stitutions are accused of systematic 
sterilization under state laws. In a 
word, there is very little freedom to 
practice sterilization in the United 
States, even under the formal regula- 
tions usually provided. 

Here, again, a new policy has recent- 
ly been inaugurated by the totalitarian 
governments. Particularly interest- 
ing is the German program. This ap- 
parently involves the assumption that 
the quickest way to a qualitative im- 
provement in population is via eugen- 
ics, rather than through education and 
welfare policies. In theory, this im- 
plies the acceptance of a biological 
philosophy as against the environ- 
mentalist view now current in the 
democracies. In practice, steriliza- 
tion recommends itself as cheaper than 
certain forms of social service, and it 
meets with relatively little opposition 
in a society which denies the “sacred 
rights” of the individual. The Ger- 
man Government is Proceeding with 
the systematic compulsory steriliza- 
tion of an estimated four hundred 
thousand people. Such classifications 
as blind, feeble-minded, insane, epilep- 
tic, sexually degenerate, and even 


habitual drunkards are involved; and 
hundreds of “eugenics courts” have 
been set up in order to pass upon the 
individual cases. The German medi- 
cal profession is, therefore (within the 
limitations of governmental regula- 
tions), “free” to practice sterilization 
as is the profession in no other nation 
today. Whether such freedom is con- 
sidered either desirable or effective de- 
pends upon the religious and social 
convictions of the observer; but in any 
case, the German experiment in eugen- 
ics would seem to be the most signifi- 
cant one which has yet been at- 
tempted.?? 


ANESTHETICS IN OBSTETRICS 


Space prohibits a detailed considera- 
tion of other special cases in which 
opposition to freedom of medical prac- 
tice has had a moral or religious origin. 
One of the most interesting minor ex- 
amples was the early opposition, in 
Protestant circles in Great Britain, to 
the use of anesthetics in obstetrics. 
When Sir James Simpson of Edinburgh 
introduced chloroform into such prac- 
tice in 1847, there was widespread pro- 
test on biblical grounds. Crawford 
Long, the pioneer in the use of modern 
anesthetics, experienced similar diffi- 
culties in Georgia. Fortunately, Sir 
James recalled that God—according to 
Genesis—had caused a deep sleep to 
fall upon Adam when He removed 
Eve, and had therefore implied His ap- 


= This qualitative program, of course, cannot 
be carried too far without running counter to the 
drive for quantitative increase of population— 
also typical of nationalistic programs. See Al- 
fred Meusel, “National Socialism and the Fam- 
ily,’ The Sociological Review, Vol. XXVIII 
(London, 1936), pp. 166 f; Marie E. Kopp, 
“The Nature and Operation’ of the German 
Eugenical Program,” Mariage Hygiene (Bom- 
bay, May 1937), pp. 279 f. 

This is recalled by his daughter, Frances 
Long Taylor, in her Crawford W. Long (New 
York, 1928), pp. 70 ff. | 
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proval of anesthesia in this more or 
less obstetrical procedure. Serious 
moral opposition to the employment 
of anesthetics thereafter seems to have 
been of brief duration. 


VENEREAL DISEASES 


There are other medical problems 
besides those relating to birth control 
and obstetrics which are complicated 
by their relation to sex. Consider the 
long taboo against the prevention and 
treatment of venereal diseases. This 
had at least an indirect religious origin, 
since Christianity taught the sinful- 
ness of sex relations outside of mar- 
riage, and therefore of the venereal dis- 
eases usually acquired in that manner. 
Attitudes varied in different countries, 
to be sure, and from one era to an- 
other. But the nineteenth century, 
which witnessed the successful identi- 
fication and treatment of the chief in- 
fections of this class, also observed a 
conspiracy of silence in reference to 
them. The predominantly Protestant, 
English-speaking countries were again 
peculiar, in carrying this conspiracy to 
the most prudish extremes. Physi- 
cians who by 1900 knew well how to 
diagnose, treat, and prevent both 
syphilis and gonorrhea, found them- 
selves hemmed about with all sorts of 
restrictions. Adequate diagnosis and 
treatment were prevented because of 
insufficient support of clinical facili- 
ties; while prevention was handicapped 
by the same situation and by the im- 
possibility of applying ordinary notifi- 
cation and isolation procedures. No- 
tification would clearly have disgraced 
the individual concerned. 

Further research on syphilis after 
1900 revealed that this insidious in- 
fection was one of the chief causes of 
death in all modtrn populations. So- 
cially minded physicians began to de- 
mand that the public permit them to 
use all the weapons in their arsenal 


against this plague.” The World 
War gave sudden and unexpected sup- 
port to this demand. There were pub- 
lic investigations, conferences, and 
educational appeals in both Great 
Britain and the United States. 
Churchmen combined with doctors 
and lay leaders in the call for reform. 
Something was accomplished in pro- 
tecting the armed forces during the 
conflict. 

After the war, enthusiasm waned. 
In the United States nothing further 
was attempted on an important scale 
until the administration of Dr. Thomas 
Parran, the present Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health 
Service. Under his leadership, and 
with the coöperation of both medical 
and lay organizations, a promising 
campaign for greater publicity and 
better clinical facilities is well under 
way. That physicians can yet have a 
completely free hand to advise what- 
ever scientific and social procedures 
they may deem useful, however, is far 
from probable. Whereas in certain 
progressive countries like Sweden, 
compulsory treatment has been the 
rule for some years, there is no such 
procedure in the United States except 
in the military services. And one 
wonders whether anywhere, physicians 
would be permitted publicly to recom- 
mend contraceptive devices as the sim- 
plest means to preventing infection. 


Foop AnD Drucs LEGISLATION 


Interference with medical freedom 
is sometimes attempted by individuals 


“ W, A. Pusey, The History and Epidemiology 
of Syphilis (Springfield, Ilinois, 1933), Chap. 
VIIL; Edward Vedder, Syphilis and the Public 
Health (Philadelphia, 1918), pp. 17 fi. 

35 Social Work and Legislation in Sweden 
(Stockholm, 1928), pp. 129 ff; Axel Höjer, 
“Public Health and Medical Care,” Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Vol. 197 (Philadelphia, May 1938, “So- 
cial Problems ancl Policies of Sweden”), p. 109. 
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or by corporations, for reasons of a 
selfish rather than of a moral or reli- 
gious nature. Probably the best ex- 
ample of this is to be observed in con- 
temporary commercial opposition to 
pure food and drugs legislation in the 
United States. The subject is far too 
intricate to permit of detailed treat- 
ment here, but it is comon knowledge 
that the type of governmental control 
desired by many American physicians 
was long prevented by the direct in- 
fluence of food and drug concerns. 
The medical profession protested, 
throughout the nineteenth century, in 
favor of laws standardizing drugs, as 
well as against the patent medicine 
evil. 

Early in the present century Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, of the Department 
of Agriculture, secured wide lay sup- 
port for the first systematic Federal 
pure food laws (1906). These were 
subsequently found to be inadequate, 
and during the first administration of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt a renewed pure 
food and drugs drive was made a part 
of “The New Deal.” In reaction, a 
powerful lobby representing drug 
firms, patent medicine manufacturers, 
and companies interested in undesir- 
able methods of handling foods, de- 
scended upon Congress and succeeded 
in taking the teeth out of the proposed 
laws.36 The Administration persisted 
in its drive for adequate legislation, 
however, and late in June 1938 a new 
Federal food and drugs act was adopt- 
ed. While most of the provisions 
thereof will not go into effect for an- 
other year, certain measures against 
dangerous drugs and cosmetics are 


“C. C. Regier, “The Struggle for Federal 
Food and Drugs Legislation,” Law and Con- 
temporary Problems, Vol. I, No. 1 (Durham, 
N. C., Dec. 1933), pp. 3 ff.; Hillier Kreighbaum, 
“Have They Died in Vain?” Survey Graphic, 
ia No. 5 (New York, May 1938), pp. 
71 f. 


applicable at once.3? The prospect is, 
therefore, favorable for the real con- 
trol of a situation which has hitherto 
presented serious obstacles to the free 
practice of preventive medicine. 


PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDE TOWARD 
PATENTS 


A medicine or drug firm, of course, 
conducts its business in order to make 
money. If more profits can be se- 
cured by taking out a patent, so much 
the better. But the medical profes- 
sion, inheriting a guild tradition that 
service should be considered before 
money-making, has usually frowned 
upon patents taken out by medical 
men. Patents on medical discoveries 
might not only increase costs for con- 
sumers, but might also hamper further 
investigations based on these discov- 
eries. The regular profession has, in 
consequence, maintained this stand 
against private monopolies ever since 
the advent of patent law in the seven- 
teenth century. Even “the commer- 
cialization of the modern age” has not 
fundamentally altered this position, al- 
though the temptations to abandon it 
have increased. This should be re- 
called on the credit side of professional 
accounting, when the debit side—as 
seen in such practices as fee-splitting 
-~is so often deplored. As Dr. Harvey 
Cushing has put it: “Why he [the 
doctor] does not patent some of his 
prescriptions, inventions and discov- 
eries and make a fortune ... is an 
enigma to the hard-headed business 
man.” 38 l 

Recent developments have, how- 
ever, considerably complicated this 
situation in the United States. While 
French and German patent laws, for 
example, make it difficukt or impossible 


3 N. Y. Times, June 28, 30, 1938. 

8 “Medicine at the Crossroads,” Jour. of the 
Amer. Med. Asso., Vol. C (Chicago, 1933), p. 
1567. 
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to patent medical remedies, American 


law and practice have become more. 


“liberal” in this respect. Conditions 
have also changed. Lay experts in 
medical research are in no way bound 
by professional ethics to abstain from 
patents on their products. Again, the 
processes employed in making medical 
discoveries have become far more ex- 
pensive than ever before, and there 
seems a real need for protecting pro- 
ducers through some sort of financial 
return on these heavy investments. 
For one or both of these reasons, there 
has been in recent decades a decided 
tendency on the part of American uni- 
versities or foundations to take out 
medical as well as other scientific pat- 
ents. The purpose has usually been 
to protect the public from selfish ex- 
ploitation by others, or to support fur- 
ther research in the universities con- 
cerned. ‘Thus insulin is controlled by 
the University of Toronto, certain 
vitamin D preparations by the Wis- 
consin Research Alumni Foundation, 
and various other medical products by 
Columbia, Stanford, and the Univer- 
sity of California. 


DANGERS OF PATENTS 


Even though universities are moti- 
vated by the best of intentions here, 
there is some danger of undesirable 
complications. They may become in- 
volved in patent suits, competitive 
sales campaigns, demands for taxation, 
and other commercial difficulties.°® 
There is also the threat of competition 
between institutions and of resulting 
secretiveness in research laboratories. 
After considering all aspects of the 
matter, one of the best-informed medi- 
cal authorities concludes: “T think, on 
the whole . . | that research and med- 
ical science would be better off if there 
were no medical patents.” In 1934, 


2G. W. Gray, “Science and Profits,” Harpers 
Magazine, Vol. 172 (New York, 1936), p. 589. 
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the University of Pennsylvania estab- 
lished the policy that no discovery 
which may affect the publie health 
should be patented for profit by any- 
one employed by the University or by 
the institution itself.*° 

The present situation is therefore a 
confusing one. The American Medi- 
cal Association, as early as 1914, 
offered to accept patents for the bene- 
fit of the profession and the public. It 
has recently considered the possibility 
of calling a national conference of all 
interested parties; and it has also been 
suggested that the Association might 
set up a corporation to control all 
medical patents for the sake of the 
public welfare. Unless some such con- 
trol is set up, there is latent danger to 
freedom both of practice and of re- 
search in the trend towards patents in 
the medical field. 


GENERAL PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDES 


This discussion brings one naturally 
to a consideration of the whole ques- 
tion of the relation of the medical pro- 
fession itself to medical freedom. 
With rare exceptions, the modern pro- 
fession has tended to support research 
and has defended it against such pop- 
ular pressures as have already been 
discussed. It is very rare, for exam- 
ple, to find a medical man opposed to 
vivisection—despite testimonials to 
the contrary. In matters involving 
moral opposition to certain kinds of 
medical practice, physicians like other 
men are likely to express their per- 
sonal opinions. Thus they may be for 
or against birth control, according to 
their own convictions. Where suffi- 
cient unanimity has appeared, there 

è 


® Morris Fishbein, “Medical Patents,” Jour. 
of the Amer. Med. Asso., Vol. CIX (Nov. 6, 
1937), pp. 1539 ff. I am indebted to Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Woodward, director of the A. M. A. 
Bureau of Legal Medicine, for references to 
pertinent materials in this connection. 
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has been an approach towards a pro- 
fessional ethics in the strict sense of 
the term. The Hippocratic oath, for 
example, condemns euthanasia, and 
this attitude still obtains. How far 
the profession is concerned about en- 
forcing it is not entirely clear. 
Occasionally attempts have been 
made to prevent certain types of prac- 
tice which were simply not traditional 
in the profession. S. Weir Mitchell, 
the Philadelphia neurologist, declared 
that he could recall the day when spe- 
cialists were socially ostracized by the 
majority of their brethren.*4 Perhaps 
specialization was at first considered 
unbecoming in a gentleman and a doc- 
tor! Certainly any sort of practice 
was considered unbecoming for a lady 
during that same era. Women had 
played a more important rôle in the 
long history of medicine than is now 
usually recalled; but by the middle of 
the last century it was quite unthink- 
able that a really “genteel female” 
would attempt the study of medicine. 
Doctors, along with most of the public, 
strongly opposed the invasion of their 
profession by the other sex.** Nor 
would any well-informed observer 
claim now, nearly a century later, that 
women are as “free” as are men to 
study or practice the healing art. 
Current opposition to the practice 
of medicine by women is more a re- 
flection of social status in general than 
it is of anything relating to medicine 
in particular. The same may be said 
of professional obstacles placed in the 
way of any class or group against 
which there is more or less social feel- 
ing. Thus the Negro in the United 


States can practice medicine only 
í e 


“University Medical Magazine (University 
of Pennsylvania, Phila., Oct. 1891), p. 1. 

“Kate C. Hurd-Mead, Medical Women of 
America (New York, 1933), pp. 26 ff. See also 
the same author’s A History of Women in Medi- 
cine (Haddam, Conn., 1938), passim. 


among his own race. Jews face similar 
limitations on their freedom in Ger- 
many or in any other country, in pro- 
portion to the degree of anti-Semitic 
feeling 'that may obtain. Medical 
men themselves have rarely been the 
prime movers in discrimination of this 
sort. 


SUPPRESSION OF “IRREGULAR” 
PRACTICE 


The regular profession has directed 
its most serious attempts at suppres- 
sion, of course, against the many and 
varied forms of “irregular” practice. 
To understand the full significance of 
this, one must recall very briefly the 
status of the several groups con- 
cerned. 

The concept of a regular profession 
seems to have originated, in modern 
times, in the superiority of university 
training over a mere apprenticeship or 
less. The products of one educational 
system were learned men in the scho- 
lastic sense, the others were likely to 
be “mere empirics.” Licensing privi- 
leges were sought by the first group, 
which followed the medieval guild tra- 
dition in desiring a monopoly and in 
seeking to regulate the conduct of its 
own members. While forced to tol- 
erate the competition of quackery, 
folk medicine, and rival guilds like the 
apothecaries, the superior position of 
the university men was fairly well se- 
cured by the eighteenth century. 
After about 1820, however, two far- 
reaching changes occurred which grad- 
ually involved the regulars in a more 
serious effort to suppress types of prac- 
tice other than their own. 

In the first place, a fundamental 
change occurred in the medical sci- 
ences. Pathology was ‘at last estab- 
lished on a clinical-snatomical basis 
which left little room for guesswork 
and unchecked theorizing. Up to that 
time, doctors with a grand theory 
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about the nature of disease and the 
treatments this required had been free 
to develop such a “system” within the 
profession. Thereafter, speculation of 
this sort was no longer tolerated, and 
the authors had either to abandon it 
(as did Rokitansky) or to betake 
themselves without the regular pale 
(as did Hahnemann). In other words, 
the “systems” either died, or were 
translated into “sects.” The latter 
process involved the regular profes- 
sion in a long struggle to suppress the 
practice of rival groups having more or 
less pretension to serious training. 

In the second place, the economic 
changes of the same era brought with 
them a general laissez faire philosophy, 
which encouraged free competition in 
all fields. Hence the regular profes- 
sion, maintaining its guild traditions 
in an unsympathetic age, found itself 
peculiarly handicapped in attempting 
to hold a monopoly and with it a posi- 
tion of general superiority. Unfortu- 
nately, too, the very progress made in 
medical science weakened its appeal to 
the public. It happened that the chief 
discovery of the first generation of 
critical investigators after 1820 was to 
reveal most old assumptions as false 
and most old remedies as useless. 
Such honest “nihilism” was creditable 
to the doctors but discouraging to their 
patients, and the latter frequently 
turned to sectarians who still offered 
the old assurances. The consequence 
was that licensing laws were modified 
or abandoned altogether in the United 
States, to the advantage of quacks and 
charlatans as well as of the sectarians 
proper.* . 

Against such competition the regu- 
lars rallied their forces in new profes- 


“Richard H. Shryock, “Public Relations of 
the Medical Profession in Great Britain and the 
United States, 1600-1870,” Annals of Medical 
History, N. S., Vol. TE (New York, 1930), pp. 
$08 ff. 
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sional associations, sought peace with- 
in their own ranks through the adop- 
tion of codes of professional ethics, and 
took up again the good fight for a 
monopoly of practice. For a genera- 
tion, 1840 to 1370, they pleaded in vain 
that this monopoly was in the interest 
of the public as well as in their own. 
This was hard to demonstrate as long 
as the M.D. could offer so little and 
his rivals could promise so much. 
Homeopaths, Thomsonians, Chrono- 
Thermalists, Hydropaths, and Chris- 
tian Scientists all demanded free- 
dom of practice consistent with a free 
age. Since religious toleration had 
now been finally achieved, they in- 
quired, why not medical toleration as 
well? 

Subsequent developments varied in 
different countries, but in general the 
trend set again in favor of the regular 
profession after 1870. This was ap- 
parently due to the rather sudden 
triumphs in medical science to which 
reference has already been made. 
Medical bacteriology and the new 
surgery impressed the public most 
favorably, and permitted a revival or 
extension of licensing requirements. 
At the same time, the regular profes- 
sion, the homeopaths, and to some ex- 
tent the osteopaths improved their 
training requirements and in conse- 
quence received greater public sup- 
port. Quackery still flourishes, to be 
sure, and sectarians survive in this 
“land of the free.” Certain American 
states maintain separate licensing 
boards for a number of sects, while 
Christian Science “healers” are per- 
mitted to practice in others; but the 
freedom of such groups is more restrict- 
ed today than it was fifty or seventy- 
five years ago. Thus the medical 
guild, by finally demonstrating the 
superiority of its services, was able to 
survive the transition to a laissez faire 
society. 
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Errects oF SOCIAL CHANGE 


Such adaptations, unfortunately, 
are like the wage curve in economics 
—they always lag behind the changes 
which occasion them. Hence there is 
tension in the public relations of medi- 
cine, as well as of labor. At the very 
time that the medical profession was 
making its peace with a laissez faire 
European society, that society was al- 
ready beginning to shift again. This 
time the trend was towards a planned 
social order, particularly towards a 
state socialism intended to protect the 
interests of the masses. Medical men, 
like business men, were now highly 
‘individualistic in their view of all mat- 
ters outside their guild, and were 
bound to be disturbed by the new de- 
velopments. Not that these affected 
medical science, or even the technical 
aspects of practice in most cases; but 
rather that they threatened a revolu- 
tion in the whole relation of the pro- 
fession to the public. Could an old 
guild, adjusted to a laissez faire world 
through a special monopoly and strict- 
ly individualistic relations within that 
monopoly, readjust itself to an econ- 
omy which was state-planned if not 
actually state-controlled? 

Pressure on medicine, as on busi- 
ness, increased during the last half of 
the nineteenth century, because of a 
growing concern for the underpriv- 
ileged classes. Here, again, progress 
in medical science introduced unex- 
pected complications in the public re- 
lations of practitioners. The poor 
had hardly received adequate medical 
attention in the earlier period, but 
neither they nor philanthropists had 
worried much about this, so long as 
there was little confidence in medical 
science. Few were inclined to weep 
over the lack of hospital facilities, for 
example, as long as most people were 
only too glad to stay away from them. 


Rapid progress in medicine and surg- 
ery thereafter, transformed such in- 
difference into a growing public de- 
mand for medical service. The same 
progress simultaneously increased the 
costs of medical education and of med- 
ical practice by proverbial leaps and 
bounds, and thereby made it increas- 
ingly difficult for the poor to reach the 
doctors. In a word, the more the 
masses desired expert attention, the 
less they could afford it. In the very 
act of overcoming public distrust by 
technical improvements, medical men 
thus unintentionally created a new 
difficulty in their public relations—the 
problem of medical costs.** 


CoMPLICATIONS 


This problem was more complicated 
than many members of the profession 
seemed to realize. For centuries, 
physicians had given their services 
freely to the poor; and while this was 
compensated for by a sliding scale of 
fees, it entailed considerable sacrifice 
of time and energy, even if there were 
no great financial losses. Probably 
none of the other so-called learned 
professions at the present time risk so 
much in carrying their services to the 
poor as well as to the wealthy. There 
is grim evidence of this in the relative- 
ly short life-expectancy of doctors as 
compared, for example, with that of 
teachers or clergymen. Now doctors 
did not desire, in return, such senti- 
mental effusions as are bestowed upon 
“movie” stars or orchestra conductors, 
but they naturally expected some rec- 
ognition of their services. They were 
correspondingly indignant when they 
were accused of mercenary motives or 
of general social indifference. 

On the other hand, medical men 
frequently did not realize that the tem- 
per of the times was changing. Al- 


“Shryock, The Development of Modern 
Medicine, pp. 369 ff. 
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though medical charity was, well in- 
tended, the public became less and less 
inclined to accept charity of any kind. 


». There was a growing demand for serv- 


ice to which the poor were entitled— 
just as there had once arisen a demand 
for education of the same sort. To 
ofier continued medical charity to peo- 
ple in this state of mind, even though 
it were possible to make it technically 
adequate, was obviously not going to 
meet the public need. 

There was also another complica- 
tion of which many physicians did not 
seem to be fully aware. As long as 
medical economics had been of a rela- 
tively simple nature, doctors had had 
no fundamental difficulty in directing 
their financial as well as their technical 
practice. When, however, social pat- 
terns assumed their present complex- 
ity, the question arose whether a pro- 
fession largely untrained in economics 
and sociology should continue the sole 
judge of its public relations. The very 
insistence of regular physicians that 
only well-trained men should deal 
with medical questions could be turned 
against them when they themselves 
dealt. with economic problems. As 
Dr. Hugh Cabot of the Mayo Clinic 
recently put it: 


The American Medical Association is on 
wholly sound ground as long as it insists 
that the physicians of this country are the 
only experts upon whom the country can 
depend for expert [medical] opinions. But, 
by the same token, it would not, I think, 
be difficult to deny their title as experts in 
social, economic and financial fields. In 
these fields they are, at best, inexpert and 
perchance prejudicial witnesses. They 
cannot there be relied upon as experts and 
they ought not to aspire to that distinc- 
tion.45 ry 


Yet the assumption by the profes- 
sion that it could continue to deter- 
mine its social relationships as it had 


5 New York Times, May 5, 1938. 


long done, without much interference 
from public groups or the government, 
was a natural one under the historical 
circumstances. ‘This assumption was 
bound to become one of the complicat- 
ing factors in the whole situation. 


Tue GERMAN SITUATION 


The advent of the modern problem 
of medical costs, in serious form, was 
not a simultaneous phenomenon in all 
countries. The time naturally varied 
in terms of natural wealth, living 
standards, industrialization, and gen- 
eral social philosophies. In Germany, 
where a laissez faire scheme of things 
had never taken the complete hold it 
had in English-speaking lands, the be- 
ginnings of state socialism can be ob- 
served from about 1870 on. The gen- 
eral prograra included a system of com- 
pulsory health insurance for the poorer 
classes, and this involved most of the 
fundamental problems which later ap- 
peared in the efforts to “socialize” 
medicine in other lands. 

The German medical profession 
offered little objection to the plan at 
first; partly because their leaders were . 
much absorbed in research in the days 
of Virchow and Koch, and partly be- 
cause they did not foresee the possible 
consequences. Subsequently they 
protested against compulsory insur- 
ance on various grounds which, gen- 
erally speaking, can be reduced to 
three major indictments. First, they 
claimed that the system injured pa- 
tients by destroying any “personal 
contact” between them and their doc- 
tors; second, that it robbed the state, 
because it encouraged hypochondriacs 
and those who were malingering; 
third, that it Injured the profession, 
either by lowering its income and its 
ethics or by subjecting it to the domi- 
nation of a bureaucracy. 

It is difficult to understand the first 
of these protests, since the only pa- 
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tients concerned were the very ones 
who rarely secured personal contacts 
under the traditional system of prac- 
tice. The second objection had a basis 
in fact, but would seem to have been 
subject to some degree of control. 
The third was probably the major ob- 
jection; that is, the fear of an old and 
honorable guild lest it lose its freedom 
and perhaps with it some prestige and 
income under a system of state con- 
trol. Were doctors headed towards 
regimentation, in the same manner as 
were teachers in the public schools? 

The German profession never organ- 
ized to prevent the introduction of the 
compulsory health insurance system. 
The most they could do was, as in the 
case of the Hartmann Verein in Ber- 
lin,-to “strike” against inadequate 
fees, after the manner of a labor union. 
Much the same can be said of the ex- 
perience of most other Continental na- 
tions. In Great Britain the medical 
profession offered some opposition, but 
since the enactment of the national in- 
surance laws in 1911, has apparently 
been reconciled to the system.*® It 
remained for the American profession 
to take such a stand against socialized 
medicine as has, up to this time, large- 
ly prevented its development in this 
country. 


A Recent PRESSURE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


The objections voiced by the Amer- 
ican profession are essentially those 
already noted. The explanation of 
their more determined opposition is a 
fairly obvious one. In 1900 standards 
of living were higher, and the laissez 
faire philosophy was more commonly 

d 

“ Despite persistent reports to the contrary in 
the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. Cf. the series of articles by Douglas W. 
Orr and Jean W. Orr on the British system in 


the Survey Graphic, beginning with Vol. XX VI, 
No. 12 (New York, Dec. 1987), pp. 636 ff. 
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accepted, in this country than in any 
other part of the world. Pressure for 
social insurance arose correspondingly `’ 
late here, and hardly became a public, 
issue until after 1929. The depression 
which ensued reversed this situation, 
and suddenly the medical profession 
found itself facing a demand for which 
it was largely unprepared, but towards 
which all its traditions seemed op- 
posed. In a hurried marshaling of its 
forces, the organized profession em- 
ployed methods of opposition which 
seriously raise, in this new field, the 
old question of freedom of inquiry and 
of expression in medicine. 

An early move in favor of health in- 
surance had been inaugurated during 
the World War, under the leadership 
of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation. It had received some sup- 
port from labor groups and from lib- 
erals interested in the older “conserva- 
tion” movement; but the opposition of 
insurance companies and the general 
conservative reaction after 1918 
checked this preliminary effort“? The 
issue could not be pressed in Tegisla- 
tures, and interest was maijptained 
only by private investigations aid eX- 
periments. The American Mediéal 
Association had manifested an interest 
in the general problem at the time, but 
refused to indorse the compulsory 
principle. This position was main- 
tained on several occasions between 
1916 and 1920; and in the latter year 
the Association formally resolved that 
it should oppose compulsory health in- 
surance “provided, controlled, or reg- 
ulated by any state or the Federal 
government.” 48 


“John B. Andrews, Health Promotion 
through Legislation for Health Insurance, p. 8 
(Reprint, Proceeds. Conference of State Health 
Authorities, New York, 1919). 

* A.M.A. Index and Digest of Official Actions 
(Chicago, 1920), p. 53. For the earlier profes- 
sional interest, see I. M. Rubinow, “Social In- 
surance and the Medical Profession,” Journal of 
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INVESTIGATIONS RE MEDICAL 
SERVICE 


The stage was thus set, pro and con, 
for the controversies of the thirties. 
For a year or two before the economic 
crash in 1929, the need of medical serv- 
ice for the poor was pushing to the 
front pages in American discussions of 
social welfare. The sudden descent 
of depression upon all classes made the 
problem more pressing and more 
acute. An intensive investigation was 
conducted between 1927 and 1932 by 
a national Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care. This was inaugurated 
by a group of leaders in medicine, pub- 
lic health, and the social sciences, and 
was supported by several of the large 
foundations. The Committee’s final 
reports, in 1932, indicated that the 
poorer classes received imadequate 
medical service, that this was primarily 
due to low income and the uneven 
costs of illness, and that about 90 per 
cent of the entire population could 
afford medical costs if these were dis- 
tributed through time by some form of 
insurance. They recommended a gen- 
eral plan for medical service which 
represented a compromise between in- 
dividual practice and state control. 
Such service was to be afforded by 
group practice in hospital centers, and 
the costs were to be met by insurance 
or taxation or both.” 

The reaction of the organized pro- 
fession was immediate. A minority of 
the Committee, composed chiefly of 
physicians, submitted a report reject- 


the American Medical Association, Vol. LXIV 
(1915), p. 881. 

© Medical Care for the American People: The 
Final Report of the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care (Chigago, 1932), p. xvi. See also 
S. D. Collins and Clark Tibbitts, Research 
Memorandum on Social Aspects of Health in the 
Depression, New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1937. 


ing that of the majority. They de- 
clared that the Committee’s plan 
would set up medical hierarchies, de- 
stroy personal relationships, lower 
service but not necessarily costs, and 
set up a bureaucracy over the profes- 
sion.5® The Bureau of Economics of 
the American Medical Association 
conducted an investigation which 
denied the very basis of the Commit- 
tee’s findings, since it “. . . revealed 
the fact that there are few, if any peo- 
ple in the United States really suffer- 
ing from the lack of medical care.” 51 
The Committees recommendations 
were condemned in various medical 
societies, and in some cases an appeal 
was made to all members to oppose 
them. 


Prans ror Provine MEDICAL 
SERVICES 


By this time, however, the depres- 
sion was forcing all sorts of experi- 
ments in “prepayment” plans for meet- 
ing medical costs. Companies or as- 
sociations providing in this way for 
hospital expenses were formed in many 
parts of the country, and by 1936 
there were apparently successful or- 
ganizations of this sort in some sixty 
American towns.” Medical societies 
sometimes opposed, sometimes sup- 
ported, this type of insurance; but in 
general it has been accepted by the 
national Association. Other schemes 
were attempted; and such was the gen- 
eral ferment. that the latter organiza- 
tion found it necessary to continue 
studies of the whole situation and to 
issue a statement of fundamental prin- 
ciples for the guidance of local soci- 


5 Thid., pp. 153eff. 

"Morris Fishbein, “Sickness Insurance and 
Sickness Costs,” Hygeia, Vol. XII (Chicago, 
1934), p. 1074. 

€ Michael M. Davis, “Next Moves in Medical 
Care,” Survey Graphic, Vol. XXVI, No.2 (New 
York, Feb. 1937), pp. 70 ff. 
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eties.”? The Bureau of Medical -Eco- 
nomics declared in 1934 that these lo- 
cal bodies were striving to improve 
conditions, and that the national Asso- 
ciation was assuming leadership in 
providing medical service to the Amer- 
ican people. Recently the Association 
has announced a plan to prepare its 
own survey of the national health 
situation. 

Evidence was soon forthcoming that 
individual physicians, and occasion- 
ally state societies, were willing to go 
further than would the national organ- 
ization. In Michigan the State Medi- 
cal Society undertook a study of all 
aspects of “medical economics,” with 
the codperation of the social science 
and public health faculties at Ann 
Arbor. Failing to secure the assist- 
ance of the national Association, they 
dispatched observers to study the 
European insurance systems. On the 
basis of their findings, a plan was 
drawn up for a “Mutual Health Serv- 
ice,” and this was formally adopted by 
the Society in 1934.54 The plan pro- 
vided for voluntary health insurance, 
financed jointly by employers and em- 
ployees, and placed under the control 
of the profession. It was never actu- 
ally established, because of the belief 
that Congress might provide insur- 
ance on a national scale. 

This expectation did not materialize. 
President Roosevelt announced, in 
1934, a legislative program for general 
social security. His Committee on 
Economic Security, composed of cabi- 
net members, provided for a Medical 


Special Report of the Bureau of Economics, 
A. M. A., 1934. See also the Official Statement 
to the House of Delegates, by the Board of Trus- 
tees, A. M. A., Feb. 15, 1930 

“Nathan Sinai, “Medical and Dental Eco- 
nomics,” Journal of the American College of 
Dentists, Vol. I (Oct. 1934), pp. 110 ff.; “Report 
of Committee on Medical Economics,” Journal 
Michigan State Medical Society, Vol. XXXITI, 
1934. 


Advisory Board which included repre- 
sentatives of the American Medical 
Association on its advisory staff. No 
plans for health insurance were issued, 
and it was widely believed that profes- 
sional leaders had advised the Presi- 
dent against it. He later declared 
that he was not “at this time” recom- 
mending such insurance, but that pro- 
fessional groups were codperating with 
the Federal Government and that 
“definite progress” was being made.*® 


SUPPRESSION BY THE PROFESSION 


This left the whole situation open to 
further investigations and debate, 
by both lay and professional groups. 
As the former continued to agitate the 
issue, organizations appeared which 
extended prepayment plans to cover 
fees as well as hospital expenses. This 
encountered determined opposition on 
the part of medical societies. The lat- 
ter were now accused of suppressing 
reports which tended to show a need 
for insurance systems, and also of ex- 
pelling individual physicians who 
served insurance organizations already 
in existence. The latter action was 
usually based upon the by-laws of the 
societies, relating to the solicitation 
of patients or to other aspects of tradi- 
tionally “unethical” practice. Expul- 
sion could not prevent a doctor from 
carrying on his practice, but it was 
likely to injure his prestige and there- 
by his pocketbook. Exclusion from 
hospital facilities was followed by simi- 
lar consequences. 

The alleged suppression of reports 
was noted in a number of cases be- 
tween 1935 and 1937. The California 
State Medical Association, for exam- 
ple, was accused of suppressing a re- 
port on the medical! néedg of California 
—presumably because it indicated a 


Official Statement to the House of Delegates 
by the Board of Trustees, A. M. A., Feb. 15, 
1935. 
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public need for some sort of “social 
medicine.” The Association had con- 
tributed to the study involved, but the 
greater part of the costs had come 
from public sources.*® 

More serious, presumably, was the 
tendency to censure, suspend, or expel 
physicians from professional associa- 
tions and to deny them hospital facili- 
ties. It was reported among other 
cases that Dr. M. Shadid, who directed 
a prepayment-plan hospital for a farm- 
ers’ codperative in Elk City, Okla- 
homa, was threatened with discipli- 
nary action by the State Medical 
Association. There was some fear 
that the State Medical Board might 
revoke his license. This resulted in 
public agitation, and Governor “Al- 
falfa Bill” Murray threatened to move 
against the Board if it took any such 
action.57 

Perhaps the most interesting case of 
this sort is the current controversy 
regarding the Group Health Associa- 
tion of Washington, D.C. Physicians 
serving this prepayment organization 
have been denied membership in the 
local medical society and the use of 
the local hospitals. Simce the group 
involved are employees of one of the 
Federal departments, the situation has 
invited wide public attention and 
threatens political repercussions. De- 
mands were made in Congress for an 
investigation of the American Medical 
Association, and a resolution to that 
effect is actually pending now in the 
House of Representatives. 

There seems real danger that, in con- 
sequence of this and similar incidents, 


Lillian Symes, “Medical Censorship in Cali- 
fornia,” The Nation, Vol. 144 (New York, 
March 27, 198%), pp. 349 fi. 

James Rorty, “Oklahoma Tries Coéperative 
Medicine,” ibid., May 29, 1937, pp. 614 ff. 

=H, R. Res., No. 452, 75th Cong., 3d Sess., 
1938. 


the public reputation of the Associa- 
tion will suffer. It is frequently over- 
looked that organized medicine com- 
pares very favorably with, let us say, 
organized lav, in its sense of public re- 
sponsibility. Much that the members 
of the Association do to protect the 
public interest, even at the sacrifice of 
their own—as in their opposition to 
private profit from medical discoveries 
—may easily be forgotten in the heat 
of the present controversy. The ef- 
forts of the Group Health Association 
to survive professional opposition 
have received wide and usually sym- 
patheti¢ attention in the press, and 
articles attacking the organized pro- 
fession are now appearing in popular 
magazines. Such current titles as 
“Doctors Versus Health” or “Diagnos- 
ing the Doctors” would seem, in them- 
selves, to have a certain unhappy sig- 
nificance.5® 


Tae LEGAL ASPECT 


Perhaps most significant is the re- 
cent statement, in an important legal 
journal, that the Group Health Asso- 
ciation case raises the whole issue of 
freedom of experiment in a democratic 
society. It is observed that 


. . . the public obviously has a vital inter- 
est in assuring a fair trial to organizations 
like the Group Health Association. But 
as long as medical societies can brandish 


5° See, e.g, Agnes E. Meyer, “Capital’s Group 
Health Fight IDramatizes Nation-Wide. Con- 
flict,” Washington Post, March 27, 1938; Law- 
rence and Sylvia Martin, “Doctors Versus 
Health,” Ken, Vol. I, No. 4 (Chicago, May 
1938), pp. 32 ff; Beverly Smith, “Diagnosing 
the Doctors,” American Magazine, Vol. CXXV, 
No. 6 (New York, June 1938), pp. 22 f. Iam 
indebted to Dr. Kingsley Roberts of the Bureau 
of Codperative Medicine of New York City for 
reference to certain of these materials. In like 
manner I am also indebted to Dr. Michael Davis 
of the Committee on Research in Medical Eco- 
nomics, and to Professor John Bradway and Dr. 
Roger Baker of Duke University. 
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the bludgeon of expulsion, free experimen- 
tation—-long extolled by the medical pro- 
fession itself as the very lifeblood of scien- 
tific progress—will be throttled.®° 

The implication here is clear enough, 
that the very profession which has 
long defended free experimentation in 
the natural sciences now opposes the 
same procedure in the social field. 

In the same legal analysis it is 
pointed out that expelled doctors may 
seek reinstatement through “an action 
for mandatory injunctions of manda- 
mus against the local medical society.” 
The issue is said to be analogous to 
cases arising in trade unions rather 
than in churches or secret societies, 
since property rights and therefore 
equity jurisdiction are involved. Ac- 
tion may be based either on the claim 
(1) that the by-laws of the medical 
society were not actually violated, or 
(2) that these rules themselves are in 
restraint of trade and against public 
policy. But it is concluded that the 
“solution finally lies in overcoming the 
stubborn intolerance of organized 
medicine.” 81 


Orrntion WITHIN THE PROFESSION 


While appeals to public opinion 
were increasing, a serious effort was 
made to estimate opinion within the 
profession itself. In April 1937 the 


© “Group Practice Versus the American Medi- 
cal Association,” Yale Law Journal, Vol. 47, No. 
7 (New Haven, May 1938), pp. 1193 ff. 

“ Ibid., pp. 1197 ff. The legal aspect of the 
whole situation has just been radically changed 
by the action of the Federal Department of Jus- 
tice, which on July 31, accused the local and na- 
tional medical associations of violating the anti- 
trust laws in their activities against the Group 
Health Association. The Department specifi- 
cally questioned the action of the assaciations 
in threatening expulsion of plfysicians employed 
by the G.H.A., and in denying them access to 
the District hospitals. A Grand Jury investiga- 
tion may be made, and this may serve as a test 
case for the entire country. See the N. Y, 
Times, Aug. 1, 1938. 


American Foundation issued a com- 
prehensive report on the opinions of 
individual doctors throughout the 
country. This made no recommen- 
dations, but was of such a representa- 
tive and nonpartisan character that it 
attracted widespread and favorable 
attention. Not only did it “analyze 
profoundly and with reserve the struc- 
ture of the profession,” but it revealed 
a considerable element therein which 
was concerned about the crisis in med- 
ical economics and which was favor- 
able to some degree of socializa- 
tion.® 

When the American Medical Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting in 
June 1937, the representatives of the 
New York State Medical Society 
urged the consideration of certain 
principles relating to the public sup- 
port of medical service. These were, 
however, rejected by the House of 
Delegates. The principles involved 
the general view that the health of a 
people is a direct concern of the gov- 
ernment, and that “ a national health 
policy directed toward all groups of the 
population should be formulated.” 
Subsequently a liberal group known 
as “The Committee of Physicians” 
prepared a similar statement for pub- 
lic announcement. Even before this 
was issued, it was condemned by the 
editor of the Association’s Journal. 
He implied that it was really the work 
of the American Foundation, that it 
represented the selfish interests of pro- 
fessors in the medical schools, and that 
signatures had been secured through 
misrepresentation, and he ended with 
a demand for repudiation by those who 
had signed. When the Committee’s 
statement finally appeared, it bore the 
names of over four hundred physicians, 


@ American Medicine: Expert Testimony Out 
of Court, Vol. I (New York, 1937), pp. 19 fi. 
See also the New York Times, April 4, 1937. 
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many of them clearly leaders of the 
profession.® 

The Committee of Physicians de- 
nied that it was in opposition to the 
American Medical Association, al- 
though its announcement had been 
heralded in the press as a “revolt” 
within the ranks. It secured a hear- 
ing before the Board of Trustees of the 
national Association, as a result of 
which a statement appeared in the 
Journal pointing out the errors in the 
editorial noted above.®4 Some pres- 
sure was subsequently brought to bear 
on those who had signed the Commit- 
tee’s statement, but the group actually 
Increased in numbers and is now very 
active. 


JURISDICTION OF THE PROFESSION 


Amidst all the present controversy, 
one specific issue of medical freedom 
is becoming clear. This is the ques- 
tion whether or not a professional as- 
sociation may discipline members for 
speaking or acting in relation to social 
medicine in a manner opposed by the 
majority. As early as 1934, when the 
Board of Regents of the American 
College of Surgeons recommended pre- 
payment plans in approved hospitals, 
the House of Delegates of the national 
Association denied its right to take 
any such action. It was claimed that 
the Association was the only body 
representing the entire profession, and 
therefore the only one entitled to make 

=“ New York Herald-Tribune, Nov. 6, 1937; 
A. M. A. Journal, Vol. 109 (Oct. 16, 1937), pp. 
1280 ff. The medical schools and great hos- 
pitals seem to have afforded leadership to “The 
Committee,” whereas there is some evidence 
that the conservative A. M. A. leaders represent 
the rank and file of practitioners. See Esther E. 
Lape, “Medical Education as Discussed in 
‘American Medicine, ” Journal of the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges, Vol. XII, 
No. 6 (Chicago, Nov. 1987), pp. 359 f. 

“ A.M. A. Journal, Vol. 110, No. 11 (March 
12, 1988), p. 141B. 


such recommendations. The Regents 
of the College of Surgeons were asked, 
as members of the general Association, 
to “explain” and “justify” their state- 
ments. This apparent claim of or- 
ganized medicine (to the sole control 
of the public relations of medical prac- 
tice) was later declared by Dr. Hugh 
Cabot, one of the outstanding mem- . 
bers of the Committee of Physicians, 
to be “pure fascism of the Italian 
type.’ 

A recent episode illustrates the same 
problem. When a professor in the 
Harvard Medical School appeared þe- 
fore the Group Health Association and 
declared that salaried medical service 
was preferable to the private form, a 
Washington physician demanded that 
the former “he referred to the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society for whatever 
action it deems necessary.” This 
statement appeared in a letter to the 
New England Journal of ‘Medicine. 
The editor replied that since the cor- 
respondent had, of course, expressed 
his opinion of social medicine, perhaps 
the Harvard man possessed similar 
privileges. The editor submitted fur- 
ther, that the Washington doctor’s 
demand involved a fundamental in- 
fringement of the rights of free speech 
guaranteed to all citizens in a de- 
mocracy.® 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER Grovrs 


The issue so raised is not a simple 
one. A number of organized social 
groups, such as the Army and the 
Navy, limit the freedom of their per- 
sonnel, and yet this is usually accepted 
as consistent with democracy. Why 


& New Englanddournal of Medicine, Vol. 218, 
No. 1 (Boston, 1938), p. 50. 

* As quoted in the New York Times, May 5, 
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° New England Journal of Medicine, Vol. 218 
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may not a medical society do the 
same? A military officer presumably 
accepts certain limitations voluntarily 
when he enters the service; but so does 
a medical man voluntarily agree to 
observe the by-laws of his society. 
Why, then, should he protest expul- 
sion if he fails to follow those regula- 
. tions? 

The view here taken is a pragmatic 
one; namely, that exact definitions or 
comparisons are impossible, but that 
consequences are- most significant. 
The greater the number of large or- 
ganizations which control their mem- 
bers upon matters of legitimate public 
interest, the more difficult will it be to 
reconcile such. groups with a demo- 
cratic society. It is therefore an occa- 
sion for some concern in this country 
if the medical profession now—for the 
first time—attempts to silence some of 
its members on the vital problems of 
social medicine. 

True, the expulsion of physicians has 
been based upon codes of professional 
ethics which were usually adopted 
prior to 1850. The rules are not new. 
But those who are familiar with the 
origins of these codes in Great Britain 
and America will probably agree that 
their original purpose was to establish 
at least a minimum of harmony 
among competing practitioners.*®8 
This was desirable, in the long run, for 
the sake of patients as well as of doc- 
tors. But to use such codes today in 
the suppression of experiments in 
group practice—not thought of a cen- 
tury ago—is to apply them in a man- 
ner which the original framers could 
hardly have anticipated. And this 
manner, in view of all the circum- 
stances noted, may well*be viewed as 
“against public policy” in a democracy. 


See Chauncey D. Leake, Percival’s Medical 
Ethics (Baltimore, 1927), pp. 34 ff. 


No IMMEDIATE SOLUTION 


Recent developments do not suggest 
that any solution for this whole situa- 
tion will be found in the near future. 
The American Medical Association 
meeting at San Francisco in June 1938 
considered resolutions calling for a 
more effective presentation of profes- 
sional opinion on all phases of social 
medicine. There was apparently 
some concern about public attitudes, 
but no feeling among the majority 
that the position of the Association 
itself should be changed. The House 
of Delegates finally declined requests 
for additional publicity machinery, but 
adopted a report declaring that 


any apparent lack of harmony in the ranks 
of organized medicine [concerning social 
policy] is not based upon truth, but is due 
to attempts to discredit that large group 
who, from the time of Esculapius, have 
contributed so much to human hap- 
piness.®® 


Meanwhile, there was every indica- 
tion that those active in prepayment 
group practice intend to expand their 
activities and their organizations. 
This may lead to further friction and 
to additional cases involving the 
rights of individual physicians to par- 
ticipate in such practice.7° There was 
also evidence that the Federal or state 
governments may, after some delay, 
further extend social security legisla- 
tion so as to protect the poor against 
sickness as well as against the other 
fundamental hazards. 


° New York Times, June 17, 1938. 

™ At the recent National Conference of Social 
Work in Seattle, it was evident that the major- 
ity of delegates were strongly i in favor of some 
form of Federal health service for the poor. 
One speaker declared that “the doctors .. . are 
a century behind the times in their attitude to- 
ward medical economics;” New York Times, 
July 3, 1938. 
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Discussion or A NATIONAL Puan 


The need for a national plan was 
recently presented in a report issued 
by the President’s Interdepartmental 
Committee to Codrdinate Health and 
Welfare Activities, of which Josephine 
Roche is chairman. “That report,” 
declared the chief of the Division of 
Health Studies of the Social Security 
Board, “shows clearly that some action 
and financial support from the Federal 
Government is essential if a sound and 
comprehensive program is to devel- 
op.” T In February 1938 a special 
subcommittee on medical care—acting 
for the Interdepartmental Committee 
—made definite recommendations to 
President Roosevelt for a Federal 
health program. As a result, the 
President suggested that a National 
Conference on Health and Medical 
Care be called in Washington during 
the summer. The purpose was to 
bring together all interested groups— 
the medical associations, the Commit- 
tee of Physicians, organized labor, 
welfare organizations, and Federal de- 
partments—in order to secure their 
views and their coöperation in devel- 
oping a national plan. 

The Conference convened on July 
18, 1938, at the formal invitation of 
the Interdepartmental Committee. 
Each group mentioned above was 
heard; and there was a general realiza- 
tion that, as Surgeon General Parran 
declared, the Conference might well 
mark a turning point in the history of 
the public health in this country. The 
program recommended to the Presi- 
dent was now revealed as a comprehen- 
sive one, involving an annual expendi- 
ture of no less than $850,000,000—half 
by the states, and half by the Federal 


“I, S. Falk, “Roads Ahead in Health Secur- 
ity,” Survey Graphic, Vol. XXVII, No. 7 (July 
1938), p. 383. 
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Government. The details of the plan 
cannot be given here, save to note that 
they related to (1) the extension of 
the public health services directed 
against certain major disease problems 
like tuberculosis and syphilis, (2) the 
expansion of maternal and child health 
facilities, (3) the care of the “medi- 
cally needy,” (4) the ightening of the 
medical financial burdens of self-sup- 
porting elements, through taxes and 
insurance systems, and (5) the insur- 
ance of wages during illness. 

The program was generally sup- 
ported by the representatives of all 
groups present except those of the 
American Medical Association. Dr. 
Irvin Abell, president of the Associa- 
tion, and Dr. Morris Fishbein, secre- 
tary, reiterated the desire of the organ- 
ized profession to do everything pos- 
sible in the interest of the public 
health; but, both expressed doubts as 
to the wisdom or the feasibility of a 
great national administration in this 
field. Dr. Fishbein, however, struck 
what seemed to many a new note, in 
declaring that he was “not attacking 
government medicine,” and that he 
would recommend to the Association 
more positive action on the whole 
problem of social medicine.” 

No formal action was taken by the 
Conference, as none was intended; but 
there is a general expectation that the 
program presented to it will be made 
the basis of proposed legislation in the 
next Congress. 

During the sessions of the Confer- 
ence, there was naturally some evi- 
dence of tension between the represent- 
atives of the conservative and liberal 
groups of physicians. This is of more 
immediate iñterest here than is the 
Federal program itself, as it raises the 
question whether there may be further 
controversies between professional so- 

@ New York Times, July 19, 1938. 
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cieties and liberal doctors which will 
continue to raise the issue of individual 
freedom. Should a Federal health ad- 
ministration be established, or should 
organized medicine provide an analo- 
gous system, this might put an end to 
such difficulties—at least in their cur- 


rent form. But until such a proposed 
establishment is realized, it seems like- 
ly that the most pressing issues involv- 
ing medical freedom in the United 
States will continue to arise out of the 
present controversy over social medi- 
cine. 
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Freedom of the Newspaper Press 


we 


Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or abridging free- 
dom of speech, or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances. 


HIS, the First Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, 

is the legal basis of freedom of the 
press in this country; for while the 
amendment is binding upon Congress 
alone, the same prohibition, in sub- 
stantially the same language, is found 
in the constitutions of all the states. 
Most of the states add some such 
phrase as “being responsible for the 
abuse of that liberty,” ! but the varia- 
tion is in phraseology only, having never 
led to any difference of construction.” 

The ambiguity of the guarantee of 
freedom of the press, as compared to 
that of freedom of religion, is striking; 
the freedom of religion is made ab- 
solute, but the press is guaranteed only 
the continuance of such liberties as it 
possessed when the Constitution was 
framed in 1787. ‘These are nowhere 
defined; hence determination of the 
limits of freedom of the press has de- 
pended almost entirely upon judicial 
understanding of the freedom that 
then existed, and which, under the 
amendment, cannot be abridged. 

Chancellor Kent believed he had 
found a guide in the declaration of the 
First Continental Congress in 1774 
that the importance of liberty of the 
press consists 


in the advancement of truth, science, 
morality, and atts in general, and in the 


1 Constitution of Illinois, Art. I, Sec. 4. 
2 William G. Hale, The Law of the Press (St. 
Paul: West Pub. Co., 1923), p. 273. 
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diffusion of liberal sentiments on the ad- 
ministration of government, the ready 
communication of thought between sub- 
jects, and the consequential promotion of 
union among them, whereby oppressive 
officers are shamed or intimidated into more 
honorable and just modes of conducting 
affairs. 


The dissemination by the press of true 
information relating to the arts and 
sciences has never, in this country at 
least, been opposed, so the relevant part 
of this declaration is its assertion of the 
right of the press freely to criticize the 
acts of public officials. 


Tarn Sepirion Law 


But the Fifth Congress “almost be- 
fore the ink of the First Amendment 
was dry” repudiated the declaration of 
its predecessor by enacting the Sedi- 
tion Law of 1798, Section 2 of which 
provided fines up to $2,000 and im- 
prisonment up to two years for any 
person who should 


write, utter, or publish, or cause to be 
written, uttered, or published, any false, 
scandalous or malicious writing against the 
government of the United States, or either 
house of Congress, or the President with 
intent to defame or bring them into con- 
tempt or disrepute, or excite against them 
the hatred of the good people of the United 
States, or to stir up sedition, or to excite any 
unlawful combinations for opposing or re- 
sisting any law or any act of the President 
done in pursuance of law, or to resist, op- 
pose, or defeat any such law or act.‘ 


Four convictions were obtained un- 
der this statute, but it never came be- 
fore the Supreme Court. It expired by 

3 Cited in People v. Croswell, 3 Johns. Cas. 
(N. Y.) 337, 291. 

4As summarized by William G. Hale, The 
Law of the Press, op. cit., p. 282. 
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limitation in 1801 and was, in effect, 
nullified by the action of President 
Jefferson in pardoning all those con- 
victed under it and dismissing the cases 
of those awaiting trial. His statement 
in explanation of his action deserves a 
place among judicial interpretations of 
freedom of the press, for, although 
legally it is at best but a responsa 
prudentiorum, its enthusiastic accept- 
ance by public opinion settled the 
question for more than a century. He 
said: 


I discharged every person under punish- 
ment or prosecution under the Sedition 
law, because I considered and now consider 
that law to be a nullity, as absolute and as 
palpable as if Congress had ordered us to 
fall down and worship a golden image; and 
that it was as much my duty to arrest its 
execution in every stage, as it would have 
been to have rescued from the fiery furnace 
those who should have been cast into it for 
refusing to worship the image. It was ac- 
cordingly done in every instance, without 
asking what the offenders had done, or 
against whom they had offended, but 
whether the pains they were suffermg were 
inflicted under the pretended sedition 
law.ë l 


r 


ELUCTUATION OF PUBLIC OPINION 


So violent was the reaction against 
the Sedition Law, and the Alien Law, 
coupled with‘ it in popular condemna- 
tion, that the ruin of the Federalist 
party is commonly ascribed to its es- 
pousal of these measures. Therefore, 
regardless of the lack of a formal 
judicial decision declaring it unconsti- 
tutional, similar legislation was sedu- 
lously avoided by every Congress for a 
hundred and twenty years. Not until 
1918, and then under stress of a similar 
wave of popular emotioa swinging in 
the opposite direction, was the Sedition 


S Letter to Mrs. John Adams, July 1804. 
Writings of Thomas Jefferson (Washington: 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial Ass’n, 1904), Vol. 
XVIII, pp. xxii—xxiil. 


Law reénacted in even more violent 
form, as an amendment to the Espion- 
age Act of the previous year; and even 
then, its operation was restricted to the 
duration of the war. But this law has 
been sustained by the Supreme Court 
in a number of decisions,’ and it makes 
the statute of 1798 seem positively in- 
nocuous by comparison. For one 
thing, falsity is not a necessary element 
of the offense under the law of 1918; it 
is necessary for the Government to 
prove only. that the language com- 
plained of is “disloyal, scurrilous, pro- 
fane or abusive.” For another, not 
persons .only, but things, to wit, the 
Constitution, the flag, and the uni- 
forms of the Army. and Navy, may be 
seditiously libeled. Most important 
of all, however, the courts have held 
that not actual, tangible evil produced 
by the utterances, but their evil tend- 
ency may be presented as proof of the 
offense.’ « 

It is evident, therefore, that public 
opinion has varied widely as to what 
constitutes that freedom of the press 
which may not be abridged; and that 
the guarantee contained in the First 
Amendment is not sufficiently definite 
to prevent the reflection of that varia- 
tion in judicial opinion. Freedom of 
the press is in reality a policy rather 
than a principle; for what Congress 
may do in war it may do, given suffi- 
cient support from public opinion, in 
peace. On the other hand, what is 
violently resented and opposed by 
public opinion will not be done by 
an .elected Congress, irrespective of 
the judgments of the courts as to its 
constitutionality. 


_5 Notably in Schenck v. United States; Baer 
v. United States; Frohwerk v. Wnited States; 
Debs v. United States; and Abrams v. United 
States. : 

? See Zechariah Chafee, Freedom of Speech 

(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1920), 
passim. 
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ÅTTITUDE OF THE SUPREME COURT 


Any inquiry into the degree of free- 
dom at present enjoyed by the news- 
paper press in the United States is, 
therefore, necessarily an inquiry into 
the state of publie opinion. This is 
inevitably difficult and uncertain. Un- 
questionably, the opinion of the in- 
formed minority is reflected in the 
words of Hughes, C. J., rendering the 
unanimous decision of the Supreme 
Court in the De Jonge case: 


The greater the importance of safe- 
guarding the community from incitements 
to the overthrow of our institutions by 
force and violence, the more imperative is 
the need to preserve inviolate the constitu- 
tional rights of free speech, free press and 
free assembly in order to maintain the 
opportunity for free political discussion, to 
the end that government may be responsive 
to the will of the people and that changes, if 
desired, may be obtained by peaceful 
means. Therein lies the security of the re- 
public, the very foundation of constitutional 
government.® 


This decision, concurred in by all the 
Associate Justices, commits the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to the 
doctrine that freedom of the press to 
criticize public officials and their acts is 
necessary to the maintenance of good 
government in a democracy, at least in 
time of peace. Chafee inclines to the 
belief that the opposite position taken 
in sustention of the Espionage Act 
undermines the whole doctrine of 

8 This decision was rendered January 4, 1937, 
in a case coming up from Oregon, It should be 


noted, however, that the defendant, one Dirk 
De Jonge, was not charged with advocating the 


overthrow of the Government by violence, but — 


merely with attending and addressing a meeting 
held under the auspices of the Communist party, 
for which, under the Oregon Criminal Syndicalism 


Law, he was given seven years. It is question- 


able, therefore, that the decision does anything 
toward clarifying the problem of freedom of the 


press, except to the extent that the obiter dicta À 
7: in War Time,” 21 Columbia Law Review, 526. 


of the Chief Justice command respect. 
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.freedom of the press, in spite of the 


fact that its application is strictly 
limited to time of war. ‘These prose- 
cutions, he says, “break with a great 
tradition in English and American 
law.”® But it has been pointed out 
that while this may be true, they do not 
represent a break with American prac- 
tice. During the Civil War we had no 
Espionage Act, but we had arrests of 
men regarded as dangerous or dis- 
affected to a number estimated as high 
as 38,000;!° the War Department 
records, admittedly far from complete, 
list 13,000. As compared with 2,000 
arrests during the World War and per- 
haps half as many convictions, this is 


» fairly convincing evidence that the 
‘abolition of freedom of speech in time 
of war did not originate with the 


‘Espionage Act. 


War IncoMPATIBLE WITH LIBERTY 


As a matter of fact, no nation toler- 
ates freedom of the press, or of speech, 
in time of war. Modern war is of ne- 
cessity the negation of freedom, as it is 
the negation of civilization. When 
wars were conducted by professional 
armies and fought, for the most part, 
on or near national boundaries; and 
when communication was slow and 
relatively easily controlled, a certain 
measure of freedom, both of speech and 
of action, might be permitted to the 
civilian population with far less danger 
to the nation than would be the case at 
present. In. 1812 it was possible for 
the administration of James Madison 
to ignore with impunity the announce- 
ment of an American newspaper that 
“we mean to represent in as strong 
colors as we are capable that it [the 
war] is unnecessary, inexpedient, and 
entered into from motives bearing upon 
their front marks of undisguised for- 


° Freedom of Speech, p. 116. 
10 See James Parker Hall, “Freedom of Speech. 
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eign influence”: £ but for the adminis- 
tration of Woodrow Wilson to have 
ignored comparable sedition in 1917 
would have been much more dangerous. 
The difference relates not to political: 
philosophies, but to the material facts| 
of the two situations. In 1812 the 
chance that anything said by a Balti- 
more newspaper would improve the 
morale of the British or afford them 
vital information was remote; in 1917, 
with instantaneous communication and 
enormous development of the art of 
propaganda, the threat was much 
nearer. 

Furthermore, the character of war- 
fare itself, as we are being continually 
reminded,” has undergone an altera- 
tion so profound as to remold not 
merely strategy and tactics, but all 
concepts related to the conduct of war. 
With the exception of some theorists 
in the early phases of the Russian 
Revolution, no one has seriously con- 
tended in modern times that soldiers in 
the ranks are endowed with the right 
of freedom of speech; but in what Lipp- 
mann calls “total war,” that is, war 
waged not for definite and limited ob- 
jectives as in the Crimean campaign 
and in Bismarck’s wars for the unifica- 
tion of Germany, but for dominance, 
the entire population is enrolled, al- 

1 Baltimore Federal Republican, June 22, 1812. 
While the Government made no attempt to prose- 
cute, this editorial nevertheless proved catastro- 
phic. Its publication precipitated a riot in which 
the editor was driven out of Baltimore and the 
printing office was sacked. Attempts to resume 
publication a month later led to more riots, in the 
course of which General James M. Lingan, a 
soldier of the Revolution, was lynched, and 


General Richard Henry (“‘Light-Horse Harry’’) 
Lee, Washington’s old cavalry commander, was 


beaten almost to death—another striking bit of, 


evidence that, in the last analysis, freedom of the | 
press is measured by the tolerance, not of thelaw, ' 
but of the publie, J 

2 For a late example, by Walter Lippmann in 
Inquiry into the Principles of the Good Society 
(Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press, 1937), pp. 
149 f. 
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though only a relatively small pro- 
portion may be enlisted in the military 
and naval forces. It is probable that 
the necessities of modern warfare on 
the grand scale—as_ distinguished 
from mere raids, such as the Italian 
conquest of Ethiopia and the various 
American adventures in the Caribbean 


region—are incompatible with liberty ` 


of any kind. 


War Poticy versus Pracre Poricy 


Therefore, while Chafee and other 
idealists can argue with great con- 
sistency that the enactment of the 
Espionage Act and its sustention by 
the Supreme Court virtually cancel the 
guarantee in the First Amendment, it 


— et 


may be argued just as plausibly that . 


the Act proves nothing except that in 
1917 the United States was no longer a 


nation, but only an armed camp. For' 
the duration of the war it had become 


a totalitarian state. Had it remained 
so, no doubt the provisions of the 
Espionage Act might have served as 
the legalistic basis for a suppression of 
freedom of the press as complete as 
that in Germany, Russia, or Italy, 


which have remained totalitarian states l 


or, in simpler words, armed camps. 

But after the close of hostilities the 
United States reverted to its former 
status of a democracy, and the provi- 
sions of the Espionage Act were auto- 
matically suspended until the outbreak 
of the next war. A policy adopted 
frankly to meet the need of a sudden, 
great emergency, and abandoned as 
soon as the emergency had passed, is 
certainly not to be portrayed as the 
considered, permanent policy of the 
nation. The current significance of 
the Espionage Act is its demonstration 
of how far the American people will 
proceed under stress of emotion; as a 
measure of their thought when they 
are not laboring under an unusual 
strain, it is of little value. 


an gy tt 


. and their acts. 
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Criticism OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS 


Except in time of war, when, in the 
words of Al Smith, “we adjourned the 
Constitution,” the American newspaper 
press, then, may be said to be confirmed 
in the right to criticize public officials 
It is needless to labor 
the point. It is established by the 
statement of the newspaper trade organ 
that in 1936 when a President, given 
more power than had been possessed 
by any of his predecessors, was a candi- 
date for reélection, he was opposed by 
1,200 of the 1,900 daily newspapers in 
the country; but not a single suppres- 
sion or prosecution was attempted on 
that account. 

This freedom was the field on which 
the historical combats for freedom of 
the press were fought. It is the right 
to criticize the government that has 
been championed in every great de- 
fense of free speech and a free press, 
from John Milton’s Areopagitica to 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s resounding 
dissent in the Rosika Schwimmer case. 
This right has been won—subject, of 
course, to the risk of such mob violence 
as destroyed the Federal Republican, 
killed Elijah Lovejoy, harried William 
Lloyd Garrison from city to city in the 
decade before the Civil War, and has 
been responsible for the wrecking of 
numerous plants publishing Commu- 
nist and other radical newspapers since 
the World War. Lynch law, however, 
although its existence cannot be ig- 
nored, is certainly no part of the policy 
deliberately adopted by the people of 
the United States with respect to the 
newspaper press. This policy is to 
grant it, in time of peace, freedom to 
attack any public official in any terms 
that do not? violate the laws against 
libel and the use of obscene, scurrilous, 
and abusive language. Indeed, it is a 
matter of common observation that 

18 Editor and Publisher, Sept. 26, 1936, p. 48. 
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even the law of libel is rarely invoked 
by an official or a candidate for office 
against a newspaper. Experience has 


‘shown that juries are slow to admit the 
‘possibility of libeling a politician.’ 


SCOPE or FREEDOM 


A hundred years ago this might 
have been accepted as the conclusion of 
the whole matter, for a hundred years 
ago the government was the only power 
in position to throttle freedom of the 
press, and, except perhaps for the 
theologians, the only power with much 
interest in throttling it. “Liberty of 
the press,” said Alexander Hamilton, 

\ “consists, in my idea, in publishing the 
truth, from good motives and for justi- 
fiable ends, though it reflect on govern- 
iment, on magistrates or on individ- 
uals.” 5 Hamilton’s enthusiasm for 
freedom of the press was strictly 
limited; he would have held it not 
merely to publication of the truth, but 
to its publication “from good motives 
and for justifiable ends”; that is to say, 
motives that seemed good and ends 
that seemed justifiable to the court. 
Yet even this by no means unqualified 
supporter of a free press could imagine 
no objection to publication of the truth 
except the possibility that it might 
reflect on government, public officials, 
or individuals. If Hamilton had been 
told that this freedom was established, 

14 Even as energetic and aggressive a popular 
leader as Theodore Roosevelt was exhausted by 
the effort to bring a newspaper publisher to book 
when he had Joseph Pulitzer indicted for libel in 
1909, after Pulitzer’s paper, the New York World, 
had given the President of the United States the 
lie direct. After a long and indecisive legal 
battle, during which the paper gained in prestige 
probably more than it lost in money, the proceed- 
ings were dropped. See Don C. Seitz, Joseph 
Pulitzer: His Lif and Letters (Garden City: 
Garden City Pub, Co., 1927), pp. 352 ff. Judges 
are the one group of public officials really danger- 
ous to journalists; their power to punish for con- 
tempt without trial is a formidable weapon. 


15 In his argument for the defense in People v. 
Croswell, as published by Waite in 1804. 
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he would have said that the question of 
freedom of the press was no longer an 
issue. 

But this freedom has been estab- 
lished, as far as the law and the courts 
can establish it, yet he who would call 
the press of the United States absolute- 
ly free is either reckless or not well 
informed. Nor do I refer to those 
restrictions which reputable newspaper, 
men have always accepted as necessary: 
police measures, to wit, prohibition of; 
the publication of libel, obscenity, and 
language so scurrilous as to provoke a 
breach .of the peace. These are not 
restrictions of the freedom of decent 
men; but even men who have no incli- 
nation to publish falsehood or filth find 
their liberty of action circumscribed. 
Some of these bars are prohibitions and 
some are inhibitions—that is to say, 
some are aspects of the law as it is 
written and interpreted, and some arise 
from conditions within the press itself — 
but both demand consideration even in 
a brief and highly synoptic discussion 
of freedom of the press. 


SPHERES OF LIMITATION 


The prohibitions imposed by law are 
now rarely embodied in specific statutes 
but are usually applied by judicial 
interpretations of laws that usually 
make no reference to, and to the lay- 
man seem to have no bearing on, the 
legal status of the press. One of the 
most important of them, the doctrine 
of the right of privacy, finds its basis 
behind the statutes and behind the 
Constitution, in the preamble to the 
Declaration of Independence, where 
“the pursuit of happiness” is listed 
among inalienable rights. But there 
are others that followe the Espionage 
Law in extending to things a protection 
not granted to persons. The Criminal 

18 Pavesich v, New England Life Insurance Co., 


122 Ga. 190. See also opinion of O’Dunne, J., 
in Graham v. Baltimore Post cit. infra. 
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Syndicalism Laws, now in force in 
many states, do not, as a rule, impose 
penalties for attacks on any public offi- 
cial, but for attacks on “our institu- 
tions,” among which are sometimes in- 
cluded the flag and the uniforms of the 
military and naval services, This may 
be an indirect, but quite feasible, ap- 
proach to the old status. It matters 
little whether the President or the 
Presidency is held sacred, since neither 
can be attacked save through the other. 
Any doctrine holding our institutions 
above criticism inevitably operates to 
protect the men in whom the institu- 


tions are embodied. When an insult‘ 


to the uniform is criminal, it is a short 


~ 


w an 


and easy step to the doctrine that an: 


insult to the man in the uniform is an! 


insult to his coat. 

This somewhat mystical ascription of 
a sacred quality to things is to date, 
however, rather to be described as a 
tendency than as a condition, as far as 
the press is concerned. It is important 
more for its psychological effect upon 
newspapermen than for its embodiment 
in judicial decisions by the courts. 

The doctrine of the right of privacy, 
on the other hand, deserves much more 
careful study, for it is possible that it 
presages important modifications not 
of the law only, but of existing news- 
paper practice. 

Its first important vindication—it 
remains a leading case—came in 1905 
in the opinion of Cobb, J., in the 
Georgia case referred to above. In 
that instance it was applied to an ad- 
vertiser who used a photograph for 
advertising purposes without permis- 
sion. In 1927 it was extended, in an 
opinion by Mr. Justice Siddons,!® to 
cover the case of a newspaper that 


7 Pavesich v. New England Léfe Insurance Co. 
18 Reed v. Washington Tjmes, 55 Wash. Law 
Rep. 182. This case, however, is presumed to 
have been settled out of court; the opinion was 
written in ruling on a demurrer and the case 
never came to trial, 
+ 
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used a photograph not for advertising 
but merely for news purposes. In 
1932 it was applied again by O’Dunne, 
J., to the unauthorized use of a photo- 
graph for advertising purposes. 


CHANGES IN JOURNALISM 


Judge O’Dunne remarks, in passing, 
that “the right of privacy, in the pres- 
ent garb in which it presents itself in 
the courts, was one with which the 
courts were unfamiliar prior to 1890.” 
He might have added that it is one with 
which the public was equally un- 
familiar, for the simple reason that 
there was little occasion for claiming it 
as against newspapers. Prior to 1890 
the American press was not organized 
for the invasion of privacy as it is 
organized today. Circulations were 
smaller, the size of the papers was 
smaller, the use of pictures was very 
much more restricted. Even then 
some farsighted observers perceived 
the trend, for it was in 1890 that 
Brandeis and Warren published in the 
Harvard Law Review their celebrated 
article on “The Right of Privacy,’ ° 
on which Judge Cobb, fifteen years 
later, based much of his reasoning in 
the Pavesich case. Nevertheless, in 
1890 the right of privacy was pretty 
much an academic question, as regards 
newspapers, for at that time the press 
had not learned how to make invasion of 
privacy pay large financial returns. For 


this instruction it is indebted largely to - 


William Randolph Hearst and Joseph 
Pulitzer. Pulitzer obtained control of 
the New York World in 1888, but not 
until thirteen years later, when Hearst 
“broke into New York with all the 


19 Graham v. Baltimore Post Company et al. 
The text of tha opinion was published in the 
Daily Record, of Baltimore, Nov. 9, 1932, and this 
was the text consultéd. 

28 Subsequently included in Selected Essays on 
the Law of Torts, published by the Cambridge 
Press in 1924, 
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discreet secrecy of a wooden-legged 
burglar having a fit on a tin roof”?! and 
the famous newspaper duel began, did 
Pulitzer really begin to show what he 
could do. Between them they created 
the “yellow journalism” that scandal- 
ized and delighted the country in the 
early years of the century, and which 
was less infarnous than those who dis- 
liked it averred.” 

The yellow journals presented the 
news as sensationally as was humanly 
possible, but they did confine them- 
selves pretty strictly to news. The 
persons exposed to publicity in their 
columns had, in one way or another, 
somehow impinged upon public inter- 
est, so in the early years of sensational 
journalism protests against invasions of 
privacy aroused no very strong reac- 
tion. Jn too many cases it seemed to 
the newspaper readers that the privacy 
in question needed to be invaded in the 
public interest. 

In the course of time, however, the 
press developed a different technique. 
News editors perfected the art of 
manufacturing news, with nothing 
more in hand, to begin with, than a 
well-known name. This was made 
profitable, as well as practicable, by 
the enormous physical expansion of the 
newspapers. In 1890 few journals had 
room for more than a succinct account 
of the events of the preceding twenty- 
four hours, nor were they equipped 
with the plant and personnel required 
for digging up and presenting “human 
interest” stories about persons whose 
connection with news events was of the 


21 The simile of a member of the staff of the 
American quoted by James Melvin Lee, History 
of American Journalism (rev. ed.; New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Go., 1923), p. 373. 

22 See Lincoln Steffens’ Autobiography (New 
York: Harcourt, Erace & Co., 1931), pp. 539 f., 
for a fair-minded man’s estimate of what Hearst 
really was. Pulitzer, once the World was well 
established, subdued his sensationalism to a fairly 
moderate tone and. became highly respectable. 
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slightest. In a murder story, for ex- 
ample, the victim and his slayer usually 
monopolized newspaper attention; to- 
day it is sure to be turned upon all im- 
portant witnesses and may extend to 
persons only remotely connected with 
the crime. Even though the propor- 
tion of modern newspaper space given 
to news of crime is not appreciably 
larger than it was a century ago,” 
the number of persons who find them- 
selves in the glare of publicity by reason 
of a crime they are not even accused 
of committing, unquestionably has in- 
creased enormously. 


Invasion OF Privacy 


Public attention has been focused 
dramatically upon this phase of news- 
‘paper work by the supposition that Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh deter- 
mined to remove their residence per- 
manently to England largely on ac- 
count of undesired newspaper publicity. 
These people were not the perpetrators 
but the victims of an atrocious crime, 
the murder of their infant son by a kid- 
naper, and because they were already 
celebrated, the newspapers gave the case 
an immense amount of attention. Un- 
fortunately the story pursued an ex- 
tremely dramatic course, culminating, 
years afterward, in a trial which the 
leniency of the court toward lawyers, 
reporters, and photographers permitted 
to become one of the most spectacular in 
the history of American jurisprudence. 
The avidity with which the reports were 
read convinced news editors that any- 
thing connected with the Lindberghs 


% Henry Fairfield Osborn found Franklin’s 
Saturday Evening Post giving 4.8 per cent of its 
total space to crime news in 1828-25, while in 
1928 the 4,731,332 copies of newspapers circu- 
lated daily in and around New York City filled 
only 3.8 per cent of their space with stories of 
crime and misconduct. Quoted by Susan Kings- 
bury, Hornell Hart, and Associates in Newspa- 
pers and the News (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1937), p. 169. 
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was news, which, as far as public interest 
was concerned, it was. The birth of a 
second son accordingly was heralded far 
and wide. Photographers made des- 
perate efforts to secure news photo- 
graphs of the baby, and when he was a 
few months old Mrs. Lindbergh, out 
driving with the child, had her car 
forced to the curb by an automobile full 
of strange men, who leaped out and sur- 
rounded her. They were later said to 
be Hearst photographers, who only 
‘wanted a picture of the baby; but if she 
assumed: for a moment that it was 
a second kidnaping, who wonders? 
Shortly thereafter the Lindberghs left 
the country, and the general assumption 
is that this harrowing experience had 
something to do with their departure. 
Now, no rational American believes 
that when the Constitution was made 
to guarantee freedom of the press its 
authors intended to guarantee news- 
papers the right to make life in this 
country unbearable for honest and law- 
abiding citizens. As far as public 
opinion is concerned, this case was a 


argument” that the “unalienable right” 
to the pursuit of happiness includes not 


| powerful reinforcement of Judge Cobb’s 


\ only the right to appear in public on 


lawful occasions without interference, 
but equally the right to withdraw on 
lawful oceasions without interference. 
There is little reason to doubt that 
Judge O’Dunne was speaking with all 
due caution when he said “the trend of 
decisions and public sentiment is in the 
direction of the recognition of the right 
of privacy, in reasonable and proper 
cases, and with recognized limitations 
not easily defined.” 


Power or PUBLIC OPINION 
Nor is there much reason to doubt, in 
view of the history ef newspapers in 
24 In Pavesich v. New England Life Insurance 


Co., cit, supra. 
2 In Graham v. Baltimore Post Co., cit. supra. 
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America, that the trend of public senti- 
ment is, in the last analysis, the deter- 
mining factor. Mention has already 
been made of the case of the Federal 
Republican in Baltimore. Under the 
laws existing in 1812 there is no doubt 
that the publisher was acting within his 
legal rights in attempting to distribute 
his newspaper; but, law or no law, the 
effort resulted in the lynching of two of 
Washington’s general officers. ‘The fact 
that one of them subsequently recov- 
ered in part from his injuries was acci- 
dental, as far as the mob was concerned. 
It supposed that Lee was as dead as 
Lingan, or it would have finished him on 
the spot. i 

Now laws may say this, and constitu- 
'tions may say that, but when attempts 
'to publish a newspaper result in riots and 
murder, publication is impracticable, 
This history of Garrison’s Liberator is 
not an exception to the rule, because the 
Liberator was never a newspaper, but an 
organ of propaganda, and the fact that 
it was driven from one city to another 
could not discourage a publisher whose 
whole life was devoted to the propaga- 
tion of an idea. The mob is an extreme- 
ly effective censor when the mob’s ob- 
jections are shared by men too law-abid- 
ing to take part in the riot; for in that 
case the mob is not going to be effec- 
tively checked by the police. 

It is not in every case, however, that 
the extra-legal force of public opinion 
has been thrown to the side of suppres- 
sion of the publisher’s views. On at 
least one occasion it worked in the op- 
posite direction. When General Burn- 
side in 1868 ordered the suppression of 
the Chicago Times, there was a furious 
outburst of public indignation; a meet- 
ing of twenty thousand citizens, “half of 
whom were Republicans,” according to 
Rhodes, denounged the action of the 

26 James Ford Rhodes, History of the United 
States (New York: Macmillan Co.), Vol. IV, p. 
254. 


military, and Senator Trumbull and 
Representative Arnold asked that the 
denunciation be given the “serious and 
prompt” consideration of the President. 
It was. The order was rescinded and 
the commancer was rebuked for issuing 
it. The fact that this action was not in 


accord with the policy of the Lincoln 


administration as it was applied else- 
where? at least partially justifies 
Rhodes’s acidulous comment that in the 
Chicago Times case the President “de- 
serves no credit for the initiative in right 
doing; for he simply responded to the 
outburst of sentiment in Chicago, which 
was beginning to spread over the whole 
North.” 

The point of interest for this dis- 
cussion, however, is the evidence here 
afforded that the final arbiter of freedom 
of the newspaper press is not statute 
law, not the Constitution, not the courts, 
not even the army, but public opinion. 
Where it has strongly favored suppres- 
sion of newspapers they have been sup- 
pressed, even if the effort involved 
lynching a general of the Revolution; 
where it has strongly opposed suppres- 
sion—in areas not covered by martial 
law—even the army has burned its 
fingers in attempting suppression. It 
stands to reason, then, that any policy 
adopted by newspapers that tends to 
weaken public faith in freedom of the 
press is more dangerous to that freedom 
than legislation, or even the arbitrary 
acts of military commanders. 

Arrant violations of privacy unques- 
tionably tend to alienate public opinion. 


27 For instance, in Baltimore, which was a 
border city, occupied by the United States 
Army, and therefore one locality in which publie 
opinion could be disregarded with impunity. 
In that city at least eight newspapers were sup- 
pressed and a dozemnewspaper men were jailed 
without the faintest protest from Washington. 
See H. L. Mencken (Ed.), The Sunpapers of 
Baltimore, 1887-1987 (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf), pp. 119-20;‘and Thomas J. Scharf, 
Chronicles of Ealtimore (Baltimore: Turnbull 
Bros., 1874), p. O16. 
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Eor this reason farsighted publishers re-_, 


gard with marked uneasiness the activ- 
ities of the more violently sensational 
newspapers. ‘The Hearst newspapers, 
for example, have contributed more than 
any but newspaper men realize to the 
technical improvement of the American 
press. Their commercial success has 
forced the adoption of many excellent 
innovations in the collection and publi- 
cation of news. This should have won 
for them the unstinted, if perhaps en- 
vious, admiration of the craft. If they 
are, instead, regarded with distaste and 
uneasiness, it is because of the wide- 
spread belief that their reckless and 
cynical disregard of the right of privacy 
has operated to bring all newspapers 
into disfavor with the public, thereby 
weakening the fundamental guarantee 
of freedom of the press. Incidentally, 
the Hearst papers within the last decade 
have been outdone in this line by other 


sensational sheets, notably some of the | 


“tabloids.” 


LEGAL DEFENSE or PRIVACY 


Is there, then, any valid objection to 
statutory recognition of the right of 
privacy and the imposition of penalties 
for its violation? There is. The ob- 
jection is that the desirable and proper 
limitations of the freedom of the press to 
invade privacy are, in the words of 
Judge O’Dunne, “not easily defined.” 
Almost any attempt by the legislative 


power to curb this particular freedom! 


would certainly be seized upon by anti-i 
social forces and used as a shield for their 
activities. It will not suffice to make 
provision for withdrawal of the right of 
privacy from men who voluntarily seek 
to enter public life; that would, perhaps, 
safeguard the freedom «of the press to 
criticize public officials and candidates 
for public office, but this is no longer the 
sole, and probably not the principal, 
public service that a free press ought to 
render. The great need for alert and. 


‘of privacy. 
‘trade in drugs and women; the promoters 
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unrelenting criticism today is at least as 
much in the economic as in the political 
field; but in a capitalistic state econom- 
ic criticism necessarily involves invasion 
The entrepreneurs of the 


of fraudulent holding companies; the 
underwriters of monopolies; the proprie- 
tors of sweatshops and the masters of 
child labor; the compounders of adulter- 
ated drugs; the dispensers of embalmed 
beef and typhoid-infested milk; the 
directors of wild-cat banks; the men who 
bribe professors of economics and writers 
of textbooks to speak and write in favor 
of their enterprises and who hire pro- 
fessional agents provocateurs to destroy 
labor unions—all these are engaged in 
what they regard as private business, 
which they are extremely anxious to 
keep as private as possible. 

Is it imaginable that any lawyer can 
draft a statute protecting the right of 
privacy that cannot be invoked by some 
of these? Yet no tyranny exercised or 
likely to be exercised by government 
officials 1s more destructive, socially, 
than the social irresponsibility of certain 
economic powers. Sharp and pene- 
trating criticism of economic forces that 
tend to render political liberty nugatory 
is obviously one of the most valuable 
services that can be rendered by a free 
press in the twentieth century. 

The prompt and efficient rendering of 
this service would go far to fortify the 
position of the press in public estimation 
and to neutralize the effect of attacks 
upon its liberty; but to assert that the 
American newspaper press does it fully 
and consistently would-be to set at 
naught common knowledge and com- 
mon experience.28 ‘The reasons for this 

28 One may be permitted to doubt that the 
furious and wholesale denunciation of the press 
by Upton Sinclair in The Brass Check (1920) re- 
flects any considerable segment of public opinion; 
but the somewhat milder, yet sufficiently biting, 
comment of Silas Pent in Ballyhoo—The Voice of 
the Press (New York: Boni & Liveright, 1927) 


— 
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failure are numerous, various, and not 
always clear; and they constitute the 
inhibitions, as distinguished from the 
prohibitions, that limit freedom of the 
press. 


INHIBITIONS LIMITING THE 
PRESS 


The most obvious is the influence of 
advertisers, but it is doubtful that this 
is the most important. It may count 
heavily with the smaller newspapers and 
those whose financial position is inse- 
cure, but the stronger newspapers 
learned long ago that it is safe to treat 
their advertisers pretty cavalierly. 
There are, without doubt, newspapers 
that have no principles worth the sacri- 
fice of a dollar of advertising revenue; 
and these are under the rule of their 
advertisers. However, such papers are 
outside the field of this discussion, for if 
a newspaperman is servile by nature, 
neither the law nor public opmion can 
make him anything but a flunky. 

The really active, powerful, and re- 
lentless censor of the press is not the 
politician, not the judge, not the adver- 
tiser, but the reader. As Lippmann 
pointed out fifteen years ago, a news- 
paper can assail almost any other power 
and survive, “but if it alienates the 
buying public, it loses the one indis- 
pensable asset of its existence.” 2° This 
is due to the fact that news is paid for 
indirectly. The cent or two you hand 
the newsboy does not pay for your 
paper. That part of the sum which 
reaches the publisher—much less than 
two cents, since out of it must come the 
dealer’s profit and the costs of distribu- 
tion—represents hardly more than the 
profit; one authority has asserted that 
the net proceeds of circulation ought to 





probably represents the considered opinion of 
more people than newspaper publishers like to 
believe. : 

28 Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1927), p. 324. 


represent the profit; 3° the cost of pro- 
duction is concealed in the price of every 
advertised article you buy, which is to 
say, in practically everything on the 
market. It is their ability to reach the 
buying public that the newspapers sell 
to advertisers to pay their costs of pro- 
duction. If they have no such ability, 
they have virtually nothing to sell, for 
the proceeds from sale of their own prod- 
uct are relatively trifling. As a condi- 
tion precedent to existence, therefore, 
the newspaper must obtain and retain 
the patronage of readers, and this 
necessity circuumscribes its freedom more 
definitely than any other force. 


COMMUNITY TABOOS 


The newspaper reading public will not 
tolerate a policy that consists “in pub- 
lishing the truth, from good motives and 

\for justifiable ends,” without modifica- 
‘tion. It will tolerate the truth only in 
‘such forms, and with such reservations, 
as communal mores will admit. This 
standard varies from region to region, 
from state to state, and, sometimes, even 
from town to town; but such as it is, the 
newspaper must conform to it on pain of 
losing circulation and with it the adver- 
tising value by which it lives. 

The rigidity of this unwritten censor- 
ship can best. be illustrated by consider- 
ing its operation in matters of relatively 
trivial significance. One of the bans, 
of course, is prohibition of the use of 
direct expressions regarding sexual mat- 
ters. For instance, not until a year or 
two ago, after the press had acquired the 
powerful and intensely respectable back- 
ing of the American Medical Association, 
was the word “syphilis” allowed to ap- 
pear in newspapers of general circula- 

30 See Elmer Davis, History of the New York 
Times (New York: New York Times, 1921), 
pp. 397-98, quoting Adolph S. Ochs: “An estab- 
lished newspaper is entitled to fix its advertising 
rates so that its net receipts from circulation 


may be left on the credit side of the profit and 
loss account.” 
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tion. The effort to find euphemisms magistrates or by laws, but by the de- 
that will not offend the ears of Mrs. termination of the public not to have the 
Grundy is resolutely maintained, even truth. 
when it leads to absurdity, as in the case 
of a Baltimore newspaper’s account of „INSTITUTIONAL LIMITATIONS 
the finding of a body of a woman by the In addition to the taboos laid by the 
roadside. Post-mortem examination, customs and manners of the commu- 
said the account, led the coroner to be- nity, the effective freedom of news- - 
lieve that she had been struck several papers is limited by their institution- 
times in the face with such force that al character. All institutions feel this 
some of her teeth were knocked out; she limitation. No university, for exam- 
had been choked, probably into insensi- , ple, dares exercise to its full extent 
bility; her skull had been fractured by a \the freedom that the law allows it, be- 
blow from the traditional blunt m- ‘cause the men in positions of authority 
strument; she had fallen, or more likely are hampered by the sense of responsi- 
been thrown, from a speeding automo- bility for the institution. So it is with 
bile. “But,” added the reporter seri- newspapers. The newspaper in a big 
ously, “doctors said there was no evi- city is a huge manufacturing enter- 
dence that she had been attacked.” In prise, of which the editors are only 
this instance it is probable that the re- managers. Ownership of such proper- 
porter is far from being imbecile; he ties is frequently distributed widely, 
wrote a silly statement only because he and sometimes is in the hands of men 
was aware that the word “raped” can- with no knowledge of and little interest 
not appear in a Baltimore newspaper in newspaper work. The editor and 
without arousing indignation againstthe the publisher, when, as is usually the 
paper. case, they are not the principal owners, 
When they result in nothing moreim- are keenly aware that they are handling 
portant than irrational verbiage, com- , other people’s property. Loyalty to 
munity taboos are merely ridiculous; but | the public is not always loyalty to the 
pressure strong enough to force a news- stockholders; and where loyalties are 
paper into printing an obviously idiotic ‘conflicting, one must necessarily suffer. 
statement is frequently strong enough Commentators on the press tend to 
to force omissions or distortions of the forget that the professional man in 
truth that are far more serious in their charge of actual production is, in most 
social effects. It is notoriously true cases, by no means as free to determine 
that in a town dominated by a single his own policies as is, say, the president 
industry, as automobiles dominate De- of a university; yet a university presi- 
troit, for example, news that seems to be dent’s responsibility to his trustees is 
damaging to the industry is likely to admittedly a factor of great weight in 
receive prejudicial treatment in the any determination of academic free- 
local press. Sometimes this may bedue dom. When Hamilton framed his 
to bribery or threats from the industry’s definition of freedom of the press, the 
magnates; but much more frequently it editor of a newspaper was usually its 
is due to the fact that the buying public proprietor, also. Today he is, in most 
in the town does not want such news,and cases, merely the chief employee of the 
resents—illogically but effectively—its publisher. The publisher is the court 
presentation in the newspapers. The of last resort in matters of policy un- 
press is not free to present the truth in less, as is frequently the case, the 
such cases; but it is shackled not by man who bears the title of publisher 
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is merely agent for a group of stock- 
holders. 

This is an inevitable result of the de- 
velopment of the newspaper from a 
small and highly individualistic enter- 
prise into avery large undertaking whose 
relations with other units of the in- 
dustry are exceedingly complex and far- 
reaching. The press is by far the larg- 
est and most successful of all attempts 
to establish codperative industry. The 
news-gathering organizations, such as 
the Associated Press, the United Press, 
the International News Service, and 
others, differ in their corporate struc- 
ture, in their policies, and in their meth- 
ods, but they are al] alike in that each 
member is responsible for the delivery 
of some of the news to all other mem- 
bers. 
one newspaper is the gatherer of news of 


that community, not for itself alone but » 


for all other newspapers in the country. 
This makes for a high level of ef- 
ciency, but it also complicates the task 


In hundreds of cities and towns 


expenditure of five million dollars. a 
year ts not exceptional for a modern 
newspaper: *! but in handling such sums 
the possibilities of loss are tremendous. 
Furthermore, if the newspaperman is 
possessed of a social conscience he is 
keenly aware that, in addition to the 
property in his hands, the livelihood of 
some hundreds or some thousands of 
people depends upon his success in 
keeping his paper solvent. All these 
factors combine to force into the. fore- 
ground of the newspaperman’s field of 
consciousness the primary importance 
of the business end of the paper; and 
awareness of the importance of the 
business end tends to make him cau- 


| tious in the extreme as regards his edi- 
' torial policy. 


Too much caution, however, may 
have the effect of undermining the 
claim of the press to special freedom. 
Why should the citizen be alert to de- 
fend the right to criticize of a press that 
is not disposed to criticize, anyhow? 


of management, already extremely com- | What need has the press of any special 


plex because of the number and espe- 
cially the variety of business operations 
involved in the production of a news- 
paper. The chief official—rarely called 
the editor, now, although sometimes he 
is entitled managing editor, or execu- 
tive editor—of a big newspaper is 
confronted with the problems of (a) the 
manager of a large manufacturing plant 
using complicated and expensive ma- 
chinery operated by highly skilled 
technicians; (b) the manager of a large 
communications system using telegraph 
and telephone lines, wireless, mails, and 
messengers; (c) the manager of a cor- 
poration selling services of various 
kinds, including advertising and the 
swiftest delivery service applied to any 
material product; all of which must be 
solved before he ean approach the prob- 
lems of (d) the publicist. The sums 
involved -in all these operations are 
large. The turnover in collection and 


+ 


freedom 1f its function is merely defense 
of the status quo? 


PUBLISHERS AND THE N.R.A. 


Finally, there has been some aliena- 
tion of public sympathy from the news- 
papers by the efforts of publishers to 
stretch the constitutional guarantee of 
freedom of the press to cover matters 
which it was never intended to cover. 

- From John Milton to Chief Justice 
Hughes, no writer on the subject who 
was not a member of the craft has ever 
contended that the doctrine of a free 
press releases newspapers and news- 
papermen from any of the obligations 
that lie upon all industries and all citi- 
zens. Within the last five years, how- 
ever, newspaper publishers have at 


3t Such a paper as the New York Times does a 
far larger business than that, and there are prob- 
ably at least a dozen others whose normal turn- 
over is in excess of five millions, 


OO tea 
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least twice attempted to employ the 
doctrine of freedom of the press to 
support their claim to special considera- 
tion in matters affecting intellectual 
liberty only indirectly, if at all. 

The first .of these occasions was in 
1933 when the Committee of Twenty- 
Five representing the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, the South- 
ern Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
the Inland Press Association, the New 
England Press Association, and other 
organizations of publishers of daily 
newspapers presented a newspaper 
code under the N.R.A., but along with 
it presented the following declaration: 


No press can be free if it may be com- 
pelled to operate under a license or be sub- 
ject to injunction. It does not matter how 
generous or broad the terms of that license 
may be, nor with what honesty of purpose 
and solemnity of promise the intention is 


declared to leave each newspaper full 


liberty of expression, the fact remains that 
on the day on which the press submits to a 
license it will have abdicated its position 
and abandoned its trust. 


Now the N.R.A. codes may have 


_ been as nonsensical as their bitterest 


enemies aver, but every rational man 
knows that they were confined to the 
regulation of trade practices and labor 
relations. Freedom of the press to 
publish the truth from good motives 
and for justifiable ends was not at 
issue. Freedom of the press to make a 
profit by practices forbidden under the 
code was; but to argue that the guaran- 
tee of freedom to publish the truth is 
by implication a guarantee of freedom 
to make a profit is to stretch implica- 
tion out of all reason. 


PUBLISHERS AND A CLOSED SHOP 


Again, in 1937, the publishers, facing 
a problem that is faced by all employers 
of labor, to wit, organized labor’s de- 
mand for a closed shop, once more in- 
voked freedom of the press as a means 


of escape. Representatives of eleven 
organizations, meeting in Chicago, 
declared, ““We are here to discuss the 
closed shop as a matter of journalistic 
and public principle, not as an economie 
Issue.” But is it, in fact, anything of 
the sort? The Newspaper Guild, a 
labor organization including editorial 
employees, contends that a closed 
shop as regards editorial employees is 
no more “a matter of journalistic and 
public principle” than a closed shop as 
regards printers, which is admittedly a 
matter of labor policy only. 

Then this group stated as obvious 
truth some other matters that seem to 
the layman highly debatable. It de- 
clared: 


‘ Freedom of the press is a publisher’s 
responsibility, a citizen’s right—one which 
entitles him to an accurate statement of 
what is taking place in order that he may 
have the facts wherewith to judge matters 
of publie policy and take whatever action 
may be necessary to protect himself and 
that which he holds dear. 


With this there can be little dispute; 
but then comes, as a statement of the 
obvious, a proposition that is hotly 
disputed, to wit: 


This vital service can be performed prop- 
erly only when those who are responsible for 
the publication are free to choose the per- 
sons whom they deem best qualified to re- 
port and edit the news. 


In short, the troubles of the publish- 
ers with the Newspaper Guild seem to 
outsiders simply the ordinary troubles 


2 The American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
Pacific Northwest Publishers’ Association, New 
England Daily Newspaper Association, New 
York State Publishers’ Association, Inland Daily 
Press Association, California Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, Pennsylyania Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, Texas Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, Ohio? Newspaper Associa- 
tion, Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. 
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of employers with organized labor; but could not exist with it #4 to the point at 
outsiders infer that they have endeav- f which Hughes declares that govern- 


ored to stretch the constitutional 
guarantee of freedom of the press to 
cover theircase. All the effort actually 
does is to demonstrate that, if the right 
of privacy might be stretched to cover 
things that should not be shielded by 
it, freedom of the press likewise is 
capable of being stretched to cover 
matters that do not properly come 
under it.®8 


THREATS TO FREEDOM OF PRESS 


The practical damage lies in the fact 
that these two efforts to employ a great 
constitutional doctrine in a way that 
seems to many to reduce it to a mere 
business convenience tend to render 
the public somewhat apathetic on the 
subject. On some not impossible to- 
morrow, when the freedom of the press 
actually is threatened with invasion, | 
and publishers ery out, a skeptical pub- 
lic, instead of rallying promptly to the 
defense, is likely to delay for awhile, 
looking for another N.R.A. code or 
another Newspaper Guild to explain 
the shouting. 

But a failure of informed public 
opinion to rally to its defense is the real 
danger to the newspapers’ liberty. A , 


ment cannot be secure without it.® 
As far as the law can make it so, free- 
dom of the press to criticize govern- 
ment and its agents to any extent short 
of libel and seurrility is assured, and 
the right of criticism in the economic 
field is only less firmly established. 

But the power of the law to guaran- 
tee genuine freedom is limited. Free- 
dom of the press is, indeed, but a func- 
tion of general intellectual freedom. A 
free press in & population of slaves is 
unimaginable; and in whatever respect . 
the population of its supporting com- 
munity is bound, in that respect will a 
newspaper be bound also; whether it is 
in some curious social taboo such as 


‘ prohibition of the word “rape” or in 


more serious matters, the press cannot 
rise far above the general level of 
liberty. 

Any reversion to absolutism, frankly 
so designated or under the modern style. 
of collectivism, would, of course, be the 
end of freedom of the press; but this is 
not the only—-and in the present tem- 
per of the American people it seems a 
fairly remote—possible approach to 
partial if not complete abolition of this 
freedom. A nearer possibility is the 


line of judicial decisions extending more | gradual anesthetizing of public opinion 


than two hundred years, from Lord i 
Chief Justice Holt to Chief Justice’? 


Hughes, has confirmed the statutory 
and constitutional enactments that 
have raised freedom of the press from 
the level at which Holt, regarded as a 
liberal in his day, said that government _ 


83 Of course this was not done with cold de- 
liberation, as the more radical protagonists of 
labor doubtless believe, and certainly try to make 
the world believe. Most of the publishers are 
probably perfectly sincere in the belief that the 
situation confronting them did involve freedom 
of the press; but they laid themselves open when 


they applied their objections to a particular ' 


organization, the Newspaper Guild, to the pr.n- 
ciple of newsroom organization, 
2 


to the dangers of restriction, an an- 
esthetizing effected through ill-consid- 
ered policies adopted by the newspapers 
, themselves. Reckless disregard of the 
‘right of privacy is one. Disingenuous 
‘attempt to apply the guarantee of the 
‘First Amendment to matters which it 
was not intended to cover is another. 
These might conceivably create so 

% See Hale, Law of the Press, op. cit., p. 280, 
quoting Holt in 170¢: “If persons should not be 
called to account for possessing the people with 
an ill opinion of the government, no government 
can subsist; for it is very necessary for all govern- 
ment that the people should have a good opinion 


of it.” 
% In the De Jonge case, decision quoted earlier. 
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much resentment against newspapers 
in general that the public would be 
slow to protest when they are attacked; 
thus it is not beyond imagination that 
within a few years shrewd politicians, 
acting under guise of protecting the 
right of privacy or the right of collec- 


tive bargaining, or under some other 
noble-sounding pretense, may succeed 
in sharply limiting the power of the 
press to expose wrong in high places, 
and this without any formal repudia- 
tion of democracy or other ostensible 
change in the system of government. 
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established the Thomasville (N. C.) Davidsonian, 1910; 
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professor of journalism at the University of North 
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Freedom of Expression in Literature 


By Hunrineton Cairns 


ESPITE the homage which we 
render to art we do not concede, 
and perhaps in the whole history of 
mankind have never conceded, that art 
should be irresponsible. In both the 
classical and the romantic tradition it 
is held prima facie and in itself to be a 
good. Nevertheless, since art unde- 
niably influences human conduct, the 
‘claims of other human interests—also 
prima facie instruments of a better life 
—to impose restrictions upon artistic 
expression have long been recognized 
or asserted. In the contemporary 
world two such claims are advanced 
with vigor. It is insisted that art must 
yield to the superior or equal claims of 
morality and government. More often 
than not, these claims have been put 
forward by men altogether incompetent 
to formulate such restrictions. Such 
men have fallen easy victims to witty 
opponents, but our understanding of 
the matter ‘has not thereby been ad- 
vanced, nor have stupid excesses been 
abated. But we are bound to recog- 
nize that the claims of these two human 
fields are sometimes asserted by men 
possessing a thorough culture and a 
deep attachment to the principles of 
liberty. Their arguments deserve to 
be ‘appraised, if possible, in the same 
admirable spirit in which they are ad- 
vanced. Only by this method does it 
seem likely that the subject can be 
placed on a sound and rational basis. 
It will be most useful if we proceed 
directly to a consideration of the force 
of the arguments in favor of the repres- 
sion of art in theeinterests of morals 
and government, and consider histori- 
cal causes only when they specifically 


illuminate the discussion. Historicism 
è 
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is a serviceable ally in the formation of 
value judgments, but on controversial 
questions of this type it is never con- 
clusive. The arguments for control 
will be considered under the two topics: 
(1) the moral and (2) the political. - 
They will be discussed as applicable to 
art expression generally and not to any 
particular form. Authority, whether 
political or moral, recognizes in the ex- 
ercise of its control no distinctions 
among the various forms of art; any 
attempt to appraise the legitimacy of 
such control must be equally as general. 


I. THE CLAIMS OF MORALITY 


In its most general form, the moral 
argument asserts that every mani- 
festation of the art impulse influences 
moral conduct or affects moral sensi- 
bilities, and it is precisely the function 
of ethics to criticize and delimit such 
an influence. We may admit the va- 
lidity of this principle in the abstract 
and the apparent factual foundation 
upon which it rests. Upon reflection 
we can scarcely do otherwise, for to 
deny such right to morality is to de- 
prive it of all claim to existence. The 
point of controversy is in the applica- 
tion of the principle, and it is that as- 
pect which it is the object of this study 
principally to explore. 

In recent times the question of 
morals and literature has, for practical 
purposes, been much reduced in scope. 
Mrs. Grundy and Mr. Podsnap no 
doubt will always be with us, but the 
weapons of ridicule and taste should 
prove as effective against them in the 
future as they have proved in the past. 
A more serious matter, however, is the 
jurisdiction which morals and other 


+ 
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forms of human activity have asserted 
over literature and art at various times 
in the history of Western culture. 
During such periods art is subordinated 
to other interests if not extinguished, 
and no weapon seems powerful enough 
to rout its enemies. These crises in 
the life of art are well summed up in 
Symonds’ picture of St. Bernard, who 
“had not seen the beauty of the world, 
or had seen it only to cross himself, and 
-turn aside and tell his beads and pray”; 
they are typical of an age when “hu- 
manity had passed, a careful pilgrim, 
intent on the terrors of sin, deatb and 
judgment, along the highways of the 
world, and had scarcely known that 
they were sightworthy or that life is a 
blessing.” Such movements are in- 
calculable and irresistible; they recur 
again and again, and no explanation 
has yet accounted for them. It has 
been supposed that a sudden flowering 
of the religious impulse, an overbalance 
of economic motives, or an undue pre- 
occupation with the ideas of good and 
evil have all resulted in this perversion 
and misunderstanding of the ends of art. 
All as explanations are too simple and 
crude. We may only recognize these 
repressive movements as characteristic 
of the curious fluctuations which mark 
the ebb and flow of human social life. 
Beyond this point it is only a guess.! 

1 The suppression of unpalatable books is some- 
times achieved today by a tacit gentleman’s 
agreement—“the sort of agreement typical of 
English scholars,” writes Herbert Read (Sur- 
realism, 251 pp., New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1937, p. 159), “by which a surprisingly large 
mass of historical evidence is already concealed 
from all but the most curious.” A recent ex- 
ample of this practice is the apparent suppression 
of The Romantic Agony, by Mario Praz (454 pp.), 
published in 1933 by the Oxford University Press, 
London. The author is ® competent Italian 
scholar, and his book is devoted to a study of 
algolagnic sensibility as displayed in French and 
English literature in the Romantic period. Ob- 
vious uneasiness accompanied its publication, 


and it has now dropped from public view. Mr. 
Read cites the works of Mother Radcliffe, 


By all accounts we have only re- 
cently emerged from such a period of 


‘restraint, although the tendency today, 


and perhaps rightly, is to acquit the 
Victorians of many of the charges of 
prudery which have been brought 
against them. Certainly in the Vic- 
torian period the frankest, most de- 
tailed and revealing autobiography 
perhaps ever composed in any language 
was written in England.? Neverthe- 
less, the mores of the times were felt 
to be oppressive by many writers. 
Thackeray, in the preface to Penden- 
nis, speaking of Dickens and others, 
declared: 


Since the author of Tom Jones was 
buried, no writer of fiction among us has 
been permitted to depict to his utmost 
power a Man. We must drape him and 
give him a conventional simper. Society 
will not tolerate the Natural in Art. 


These limitations upon the writer 
were in the main voluntary, and in 
their origins wholly so; they were the 
result of public opinion. Prior to the 
nineteenth century the law took little 
notice of obscene publications, and 
then only when coupled with the charge 
of impiety or other offense. ‘There 
has always been in the Republic of 
Letters a right or liberty of publishing 
writings of this nature,” Bayle? wrote 
in the seventeenth century of ad- 
mittedly obscene works. “This right 
has never been liable to prescription,” 
he added. The condition of social re- 
straint, however, which existed in the 
nineteenth century in England, France, 
and America is never permanent, and 
its force was spent by the opening of 
the twentieth century. 


“Monk” Lewis, and Maturines further examples 
of the process. : 

2 Anonymous, My Secret Life, 11 vols., Amster- 
dam (N.D. 1888?). 

3 Pierre Bayle, Historical and Critical Diction- 
ary (2nd ed., 1738), Vol. V, p. 838. 
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miliar. „He concludes that: .(1) there’ . 


CONTROL OF OBSCENE are certain types of obscene behavior’. . 


PUBLICATIONS 


Today the question is narrowed down 
for most practical purposes to the con- 
trol of so-called “obscene” publications. 
It is at this point that the power of 
government is exerted to limit art 
expression in the interests of morality; 
it is this aspect of the problem which 
will be considered here, and not restric- 
tions exercised through custom. From 
the social standpoint, the “‘obscene” 
may be understood as referring to the 
class of sexual stimulants which is not 
customarily brought into public view. 
It is important to note that obscenity 
is everywhere a feature of human cul- 
ture. Every human society of which 
we have adequate knowledge has been 
found to regard certain activities as 
obscene. Havelock Ellis, in what is 
perhaps the most adequate study of the 
nature of obscenity we possess, is thus 
fully warranted in concluding that it is 
a “permanent element of human social 
life and corresponds to.a deep need of 
the human mind.” $ 


SOCIAL FUNCTION OF OBSCENITY 


We should note also that in many 
societies, primitive as well as civilized, 
obscenity is recognized as possessing a 
definite social value which is utilized 
by the society for ends held to be de- 
sirable. This aspect of obscenity has 
been carefully studied by Evans- 
Pritchard * in Africa, an ethnographical 
region with which he is specially fa- 

4 Havelock Ellis, More Essays of Love and Vir- 
tue (xii, 216 pp., New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., 1981), p. 99. 

5 “Some Collective Expressions of Obscenity in 
Africa,” Jour. Royal Anthropological Institute, 
59 (1929), 311. See also the study by M. A. 
Murray, “Female Fertility Figures,” Jour. Royal 
Anthropological Institute, 64 (1934), 93, of the 
Sheila-na-gig, obscene female figures frequently 
found on churches and castles in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. These figures apparently 
also had a definite social function. 


the expression of which is always col- `` 


léctive. -These are usually taboo, but | 
are; permitted or prescribed on certain 
oceasions; and (2) these occasions are 
all of social importance and fall roughly ‘: , 
under two headings-—Religious Cere- ' 
monies, and Jomt Economie Under- 
takings. It should be emphasized that 
the obscene behavior which is pre- 
scribed on certain occasions Js definitely 
recognized by the primitive society as 
obscene; it is scarcely necessary to add 
that the behavior is also of such charac- 
ter that its obscene quality would be 
apparent to anyone not a member of 
the particular society. E:vans-Pritch- | 
ard explains the public prescription of 
obscenity upon three grounds: (1) The 
withdrawal by society of its normal 
prohibitions gives special emphasis to 
the social value of the activity; (2) it 
also canalizes the human emotion into 
prescribed channels of expression at 
periods of human crises; (3) it gives 
both stimulus and reward to the work- 
ers during periods of joint and difficult 
labor. 

It was thought by William Graham 
Sumner and Crawley ê that obscenity 
was “a fungus growth of civilization” 
and that the notion of it was “very 
modern.” Sumner thought that it 
was the product of the arts of life which 
permit the necessities of life to be car- 
ried on with greater privacy. “Stand- 
ards and codes of all classes have risen,” 
he wrote, “‘and care about dressing, 
bathing, and private functions, for the 
sexes and for children, has been in- 


® Wm. Graham Sumner, Folkways (New York: 
Ginn & Co., 1907), p. 451; Alfred E. Crawley, The 
Mystic Rose (4th ed.,605 pp., London: Watts & 
Co., 1932), p. 152. Elsewhere, however, Craw- 
ley stated that “the idea of obscenity is fully 
developed among primitive peoples” —Studies of 
Savages and Sex, ed. by Theodore Besterman 
(309 pp., New York: E. P, Dutton & Co., 1929), 
p. 102. 


. "notion ‘of what is obscene.” - 
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tensified. - Out of this has come the 
We need 


, not comment upon the extreme weak- 


ness of this explanation. It is enoagh 
to observe that as a historical fact. the 


observation is erroneous. -. Noti only in 
Africa is-the notion of obscenity fully 
developed among primitive peoples, 
but elsewhere throughout the world.’ 
Ritual obscenity cannot be dismissed 
as the depravity of savages. It was an 
, essential social function in Greece 8 and 
Rome,® where the most respectable 
women of the noblest families practiced 
rites of an extremely obscene character. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF OBSCENITY 


Obscenity in social life thus appears 
to possess three characteristics: it is 
universal; it is apotropaic; and it is cus- 
tomarily hidden. With respect to its 
universality we may properly draw the 
conclusion that it is a permanent ele- 
ment of human life. This means that 
when we attempt to deal with it di- 
rectly, as by legal process, there are 
definite limits of effective action which 
we must take account of in the formula- 
tion of social policy, or we ourselves 


t For collections. of instances see Edvard 
Alexander Westermarck, History of Human 
Marriage (6th ed., 3 vols., New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1921), Vol. I, pp. 82-84, 86-87, 88, 90-92; 
Sir James G. Frazer, The Golden Bough (7 pts., 12 
vols., New York: Macmillan Co., 1907-15), Vol. 
II, pp. 97 et seg, For Western Europe in the 
time of the so-called barbarians, see Robert 
Briffault, The Mothers (8 vols, New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1927), Vol. III, p. 205. 

8 Gilbert Norwood, Greek Tragedy (Boston: 
J. W. Luce, 1920), p. 81; John C. Lawson, 
Modern Greek Folklore (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1910), pp. 19, 280, 501; Herbert Jennings 
Rose, Primitive Culture in Greece (ix, 245 pp., 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1925), 
p. 86. 

*Otto Kiefer, Sexual Isife in Ancient Rome 
(379 pp., London: Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1935), 
passim, On Roman epigraphy in connection 
with latrines, see John G. Bourke, Scatologic 
Rites of all Nations (496 pp., Washington, 
D. C., Lowdermilk Co., 1891), 1934 edition, p 
136. 


shall be made ridiculous and our action 
self-defeating. 

Obscenity’s function as an apotro- 
paion seems permanently lost in mod- 
ern society, at least so far as its public 
manifestations are concerned. Unless 
there is a retrogression of present-day 
knowledge and intelligence, we have 
probably put aside forever, at least for 
the educated classes, any belief in the 
efficacy of magic, which is the essential 
core of obscenity’s function when it is 
prescribed on public occasions. It is 
difficult to imagine any public cere- 
mony today of social importance in 
which the practice of obscenity could 
usefully serve to emphasize the signifi- 
cance of the ceremony or to canalize 
emotion or to furnish a stimulus and 
reward. A form of mild eroticism is 
sometimes employed today for such 
purposes, as in the solicitation of sub- 
scriptions for government loans by 
beautiful motion picture actresses, but 
practices of this type are far removed 
from the kind we are here discussing. 
We must also distinguish between pub- 
lic and private obscenity. In Japan 
the practice of placing “pillow-books” 
containing obscene prints, sometimes 
of the highest artistic merit, beneath 
the pillow of the prospective bride the 
night before the marriage is supposed 
to, and no doubt in many cases does, 
perform a highly desirable function. 
But such practices and their analogues 
in Europe and America are essentially 
private and fall without the class of 
public apotropaions. 

Of the three characteristics of ob- 
scenity, the most important for the 
purposes of this discussion is the third; 
it is the essential characteristic of ob- 
scenity that it is customarily hidden.. 
This distinctive qualitys as much as its 
universality, is what we encounter no 
matter in what period or place we study 
it. It is the quality which leads us to 
the heart of the legal question. 
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Obscenity is not customarily brought 
into public view. Should that custom 
be reinforced by legal sanction, and, if 
so, within what limits? It is well be- 
fore considering this question, which is 
at the center of all discussion of art and 
morality, to set forth as briefly and 
precisely as may be the law of obscenity 
in England and the United States. 


Excuus Law 


At the early common law, obscene 
writings were not remediable by in- 
dictment. Practically, this means that 
the great bulk of English literature was 
composed. with complete freedom in 
the expression of sexual detail. Each 
of the great ages, except the last up to 
the present day, possessed and utilized 
this freedom. From the origins of 
English literature to Lyly and Spenser, 
from Elizabethan times to the Restora- 
tion, and from Dryden to the publica- 
tion of the Lyrical Ballads in 1798, the 
law took no or little notice of sex ex- 
pression in literature. In 1663 Sir 
Charles Sedley was indicted for gross 
indecency, against the king’s peace, 
and to the great scandal of Chris- 
tianity..° It seems that he appeared 
naked on a balcony, delivered a mock 
sermon regarded as blasphemous, and 
threw bottles containing urine into the 
crowd below. He was fined 2,000 
marks. In this case there was no pun- 
ishment of obscenity as such, but a 
control of profane actions believed to be 
wholly contrary to Christianity. 

In 1708 Lord Holt held that the 
publication of a book entitled The 
Fifteen Plagues of a Maidenhead was 
not indictable at common law, but was 
a matter within the jurisdiction of the 
ecclesiastical courts." Twenty years 
later, in a case involving a book en- 
titled Venus in the Cloister, an indict- 
ment for obscenity was sustained and 

10 R. v. Sedley, 1 Sed. 168 (1663). 

u R. v. Read, Fortescue 98 (1708). 


the defendant found guilty.2 Sir Wil- 
liam Holdsworth," the great historian 
of English Jaw, believes that this case 
reversed Lord Holts opinion and 


_ placed the law on its modern basis, 


though of this there is considerable 
doubt.“ At any rate, by the beginning 
of the next, and so far the last, great 
stage of English literature, it was set- 
tled that the sale of obscene literature 
was contrary to law. 

In 1802 the English Society for the 
Suppression of Vice was incorporated. 
But legal sanctions were not really 
effective. Holywell Street in London, 
during the first half of the nineteenth 
century,. was the center of a porno- 
graphic trade similar to that carried on 
in the Rue de Rivoli in Paris today. 
Various acts were passed by Parlia- 
ment in an attempt to control the 
situation, but they were in general in- 
adequate. 

To meet this situation Lord Camp- 
bell, at the time when a bill to restrict 
the sale of poisons was under considera- 
tion by the House of Lords, brought 
forward a bill to cure the defects.in the 
common law and existing statutes. 
Over considerable opposition, the Ob- 
scene Publications Act of 1857 was 
passed. Lord Campbell explained 
that the proposed bill was concerned 
with “a sale of poison more deadly than 
prussic acid, strychnine or arsenic.” 
Nevertheless, for all the misleading 
force of the analogy, the Lords were 
skeptical, and the bill passed only upon 

2R, v. Curl, 2 Stra. 788 (1727). 

3 § History of English Law 337 (1925). 

14 Theodore Schroeder, Obscene Literature and 
Constitutional Law (489 pp., New York: private 
print, 1911), p. 87. 

15 The Vagrancy Act of 1824 made it a crime to 
expose obscene book8 in publie places. Similar 
provisions appeared in the Vagrancy Act of 
1838, the Metropolitan Police Act of 1839, and 
the Towns Police Clauses Act of 1847. 

16 Lord Brougham was a bitter opponent of the 
bill. See his article on the subject in 111 Law 
Magazine and Law Review 283 (1857). 
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the express guaranty of the Lord Chief 
Justice that 


the measure was intended to apply ex- 
clusively to works written for the single 
purpose of corrupting the morals of youth, 
and of a nature calculated to shock the 
common feelings of decency in any well- 
regulated mmd.... He was ready to 
make what was indictable under the pres- 
ent law a test of obscenity.” 


None of the recognized English writers 
in their works of general circulation 
would have had anything to fear from 
such a definition or test. 

In 1868 Lord Campbell’s Act was 
applied by his successor, Lord Chief 
Justice Cockburn, to a pamphlet called 
The Confessional Unmasked, and all 
Lord Campbell’s assurances were swept 
aside.'8 The basic English and Ameri- 
can test of obscenity was there estab- 
lished. It was held that 


the test of obscenity is this, whether the 
tendency of the matter charged as obscenity 
is to deprave and corrupt those whose 
minds are open to such immoral influences 
and into whose hands a publication of this 
sort may fall, 


This test has been adopted by Ameri- 
can courts and followed until recently. 


Untrep Sratrres Law 


In the United States obscenity stat- 
utes were passed by Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. Today 
most states have such statutes, al- 
though in general they are rarely en- 
forced against classics or works of es- 


17146 Hansard Parliamentary Debates 139 
(1857). 

18 R, v. Hicklin, L. R. 3 Q. B. 860 (1868). 

19 United States v. Bennett, Fed. Cas. No. 14, 
751 (C.C.N.Y. 1879). This@ase is the founda- 
tion of American law on the subject. See also 
Dunlop v. United States, 165 U. S. 486 (1897); 
Swearingen v. United States, 161 U. S. 446 
(1896); Dysart v. United States, 272 U. S. 655 
(1926); Rosen v. United States, 161 U. S. 29 
(1896). 


tablished literary merit. The first 
Federal statute was passed in 1842 and 
forbade the importation of obscene 
books. Today Federal regulation em- 
braces the mails, radio, interstate com- 
merce, importations, and copyright. 
Of all government agencies, the copy- 
right office is apparently least con- 
cerned with the control intrusted to it. 
It is well established that copyright 
should be refused to obscene books.”° 
Nevertheless, copyrights have been 
issued to all books published in this 
country which the Post Office has ever 
excluded from the mails or which have 
ever been suppressed or attempted to 
be suppressed by state authorities.” 

In 1930 the Tariff Act was revised to 
permit the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in his discretion, to admit the classics 
or books of recognized and established 
literary or scientific merit, even if ob- 
scene. No administrative difficulty 
has been encountered with respect to 
the classics. ‘‘Books of recognized and 
established literary merit” has been 
taken to mean books which have be- 
hind them a substantial and reputable 
body of American critical opinion indi- 
cating that the works are of meritorious 
quality. Opinions of -foreign critics, 
while persuasive, do not receive quite 
the same weight. It is not necessary 
that the American critical opinion be 
unanimous. 

It is generally assumed that the 
Federal obscenity statutes are con- 
stitutional,” although it might be diffi- 
cult to reconcile constitutional doc- 
trine on this point.” 

On such an essentially subjective 


20 Simonton v, Gordon, 12 F. (2d) 116 (S.D.N.Y. 
1925). 

21 Morris L. Ernst, and Wm. Seagle, To the 
Pure, a Study of Obscenity andethe Censor (xiv, 
336 pp., New York: Viking Press, 1928), p. 79. 

22 Ex parte Jackson, 96 U: S. 727 (1877), is the 
principal case relied upon. 

23 The most acute discussion of the point is in 
Schroeder, op. cii., supra note 14, at pp. 11-17. 
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question as obscenity, however, the 
mere statement of the rules formulated 
by lawyers and judges is scarcely half 
the picture. It is more important to 
know how the rules work in practice. 
In the long history of censorship, the 
list of books which have been found ob- 
jectionable is unlimited. It includes 
works which are now regarded as among 
the noblest productions of the human 
mind. .At various times and places, 
the Bible, the Book of Common Prayer, 
the Odyssey, the Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn, and countless similar vol- 
umes have all incurred the wrath of the 
censor. Such caprices of the repressive 
impulse as are exemplified in the sup- 
pression of those books will no doubt 
continue to manifest themselves. 


Loca DEGREES or LENIENCY 


It is more significant for the task in 
hand, however, if we examine the situa- 
tion as it has actually existed for the 
past few years in New York City, the 
publishing center of the United States. 
Since the year 1920 there have been 


among the cases originating in New 
York City only a few instances where a 
book which has secured general recog- 
nition with literary critics and the 
reading public and has been openly 
dealt with by publishers and the book 
trade, was ultimately condemned by 
the higher courts, even though origi- 
nally the object of criminal prosecu- 
tion. The record of acquittals in these 
cases since 1920 is shown below. 

To the record of liberality indicated 
by this list, there are three apparent 
exceptions. Reigen by Arthur Schnitz- 
ler and Female by Donald Henderson 
Clarke were both held obscene by the 
New York Court of Appeals, the first 
in 1930 and the second in 1935. A 
conviction involving the Kama Sutra 
was sustained by the New York Court 
of Special Sessions in 1937. Reigen 
and the Kama Sutra, however, were 
anonymously published “for private 
circulation only.” The situation re- 
vealed by the list below is the result 
largely, if not entirely, of the unceasing 
efforts of two or three lawyers who, 


Name of Book Author Date 
Madeline Anonymous July 9, 1920 
Mademoiselle de Maupin Theophile Gautier July 12, 1922 
Satyricon Petronius Sept. 27, 1922 
Women in Love D. H. Lawrence Sept. 30, 1922 
Casanova’s Homecoming Arthur Schnitzler Sept. 30, 1922 
Young Girl’s Diary Anonymous Sept. 30, 1922 
Jurgen James Branch Cabell Oct. 19, 1922 
Replenishing Jessica Maxwell Bodenheim June, 1925 
The Well of Loneliness Radelyffe Hall April 19, 1929 
The Sex Side of Life Mary Ware Dennett Mar. 4, 1980 
Casanova’s Homecoming Arthur Schnitzler Sept. 25, 1930 
Married Love Marie C. Stopes Apr. 6, 1931 
Eastern Shame Girl Anonymous May 7, 1931 
Celestine Octave Mirbeau May 7, 1931 
Hsi Men Ching Anonymous Nov. 9, 1931 
Flesh Clement Wood Dee. 18, 1931 
Let’s Go Naked Louis Charles Royer Dec. 8, 1932 
God’s Little Acre Erskine Caldwell May 23, 1933 
Ulysses ° James Joyce Dec. 19, 1933 
November Gustave Flaubert May 8, 1935 
If It Die André Gide Jan. 24, 1936 


A World I Never Made 


e 


James T. Farrell 


Feb. 11, 1937 
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with a deep attachment to the princi- 
ples of liberty, have contested every 
invasion of what they have regarded as 
the province of literature and art. 
That the vigilance of less than a hand- 
ful of the New York bar is directly 
responsible for the comparative free- 
dom enjoyed by the New York book 
trade is apparent if we contrast the 
New York situation with that of 
Boston, where the bar is indifferent to 
censorship matters. In the latter city, 
Antic Hay, All Quiet on the Western 
Front, Strange Interlude, A Farewell to 
Arms, The Sun also Rises, Elmer 
Gantry, The World of William Clissold, 
Manhatian Transfer, and scores of 
similar works are prohibited. 

Undoubtedly Ulysses represents 
the furthest outpost of liberality yet 
reached in the jurisprudence of the 
United States. No other book con- 
taining the sexual reflections and 
employing the four-letter Anglo-Saxon 
vocabulary of Joyce’s work has re- 
ceived judicial sanction. Its value as 
precedent is not, however, conclusive 
in view of its recondite quality, a 
point strongly urged upon the court as 
a ground of exoneration and expressly 
recognized in the decision. Joyce 
himself has stated, “The demand that 
I make of my reader is that he should 
devote his whole life to reading my 
works,” and even then he does not 
“promise understanding. In England, 
where the Cockburn standard still pre- 
vails, the situation in essence is not 
very different from that of Boston. 
Ulysses, Shane Leslie’s The Cantab, 
D. H. Lawrence’s Rainbow, Radclyffe 
Hall’s The Well of Loneliness, James 
Hanley’s Boy, and Wallace Smith’s 
Bessie Cotter, among many others, are 
prohibited. 


SCOPE or CHARGE OF OBSCENITY 


It should be noted that no form of 
art expression, at least in its principal 


manifestations, is immune from the 
charge of obscenity. The theater, 
painting, sculpture, architecture, all 
occasionally are subjected to legal ac- 
tion, though interference in these fields 
is much less than in that of the printed 
book. Even music does not escape. 
At a performance of Lady Macbeth of 
Mensk in Philadelphia in April 1935, 
the first trombone player refused to 
play particular notes, and a substitute 
was engaged. ‘The performance, how- 
ever, according to the Philadelphia 
Daily News, so shocked certain ladies 
that a‘large number walked out. It is 
not the lot of the artist to bear alone 
the injurious results of an unintelligent 
moral censorship. To society the dam- 
age is as great or greater. It seeks by 
its own act to deprive itself of its two 
most precious possessions—knowledge 
and beauty. 

In the field of science the possibility 
of a charge of obscenity still influences 
the form of publication of anatomical 
studies put forward by anatomists of 
the highest standing, physiological and 
medical works, and researches into 
animal biology and physical and cul- 
tural anthropology. Nor are such pro- 
ceedings. a matter of the remote past. 
In 1898 Havelock Ellis’ Studies in the 
Psychology of Sex was condemned as 
“lewd, wicked, bawdy, scandalous and 
obscene”; but it has seemed to many 
that the attitude of mind represented 
by that notorious case had altogether 
no place in the modern world. How 
mistaken that opinion was is shown by 
the conviction in England in 1935, on 
charges of obscenity, of Boriswood, 
Limited, a well-known and respectable 
publishing house, for the publica- 
tion of The Sexual Impulse, by Edward 
Charles. The book carried forewords 
by Professor Julian Hypxley and Janet 
Chance, and advanced a highly original 
philosophy of reproduction; it also con- 
tained a technical discussion of physi- 
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ology and biochemistry and an exposi- 
tion of coital technique designed for 
the educated layman.” It was a work 
of obvious scientific import; its sup- 
pression demonstrates that the works 
of a new Havelock Ellis, should one 
appear, will be published at the peril of 
fine and imprisonment. 


DISTORTION THROUGH 
SUPPRESSION 


In history and biography our knowl- 
edge, because of the fear of obscenity, 
has been distorted. William Graham 
Sumner shrewdly suspected that Ethan 
Allen at Fort Ticonderoga did not re- 
quest admission in the name of the 
Great Jehovah and the Continental 
Congress, but demanded entrance in 
more homely, but still more persuasive, 
terms. On the field of Waterloo there 
was no time for the heroic “Old Guard 
dies but never surrenders,” but only a 
moment to hurl the mot de Cambronne. 
We are still without the complete text 
of Pepys’ Diary. In lexicography it is 
appdrently impossible today for a pub- 
lishing house of the standing of Mac- 
millan to print a dictionary of slang and 
refrain from mutilating with asterisks 


some of the most ancient words in the ` 


English language. No doubt, how- 
ever, it represents something of an 
advance to publish Partridge’s Diction- 
ary of Slang even in Its present form. 
In the field of art it is impossible, in the 
Anglo-American world at all events, to 
exhibit or print for the general public, 
complete portfolios of the works of 
such artists of the first rank as Leo- 


24 For a full discussion of the case, including 
a summary of the testimony, see Alec Craig, 
The Banned Books of England (ix, 207 pp., New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1937), ¢.ti.. Mr. Charles’s 
philosophy of reproduction rests upon the belief 
“that when early organisms forsook fission multi- 
plication for sexua? reproduction living matter 
suffered a trauma that we still feel today and can 
only heal in the sexual union which thus becomes 
the ultimate object of all human purpose.” 


nardo da Vinci and Rembrandt, to say 
nothing of artists of the second, third, 
and lesser ranks, such as Boucher and 
Lawrence. We must not overlook the 
fact also that the suppression of 
knowledge and art causes us to view 
them in an unshapely light; it gives a 
fictitious value to what is often shoddy 
and meretricious. ; 


For AND AGAINST SUPPRESSION 


Our precise problem from the stand- 
point of theoretical morality is the 
freedom, if any, which may be accorded 
art in the handling of sexual ideas. It 
is asserted by an influential class of 
moralists that no freedom of any kind 
is permissible in this field ‘Their argu- 
ment, briefly, is that all ideas, including 
sexual ideas, may influence conduct 
and become exemplified in practice. 
In our culture, sexual activity in its 
principal and explicit form is by cus- 
tom and law limited to married life. 
Sexual ideas, therefore, when expressed 
in art, may provoke conduct or a state 
of being which is dangerous, i.e., it 
may produce impulses which cannot 
be gratified, and thus cause serious 
maladjustment, or it may even lead to 
conduct which is subversive of con- 
temporary mores. Such is the position 
of the moralist who attempts in all 
sincerity to rest his argument upon 
rational grounds and not upon vitu- 
perative and meaningless terms of abuse. 

Nevertheless there is, as F. H. Brad- 
ley and Santayana, who are among the 
most influential of contemporary phi- 
losophers, have pointed out, a conclu- 
sive answer to this position. The 
general law that all ideas have a tend- 
ency to work themselves out in emotion 
and action, regts upon a solid enough 
foundation; but it holds true only in so 
far as the idea is not interfered with 
or checked by other ideas or interests. 
This, however, is exactly what occurs 
when sexual ideas become embodied in 
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science or art. The direction of our 
interest in science is knowledge and the 
effort to arrive at truth; in art, whiche 
includes pictorial art, literature, the 
drama, and music, it is beauty, feeling, 
sympathy, and other interests and 
emotions. It is never, in either field, a 
libidinous impulse which controls our 
attention. “There is a high breath- 
lessness about beauty that cancels 
lust,” Santayana has written. It is 
these dominant interests which manage 
any action or emotion suggested by 
amatory ideas and which thus permit 
unlimited freedom to the artist and 
scientist in his treatment of sexual ideas. 

Not everyone, however, approaches 
science for its knowledge, or art for its 
beauty. In childhood it is particularly 
difficult of accomplishment, and too 
many . persons, in this respect at all 
events, never become fully adult. For 
such persons it is no doubt imperative 
that they avoid in greater or less degree 
much that art has to offer. But as 
Bradley wrote: 


What is not tolerable is that stunted 
natures should set up their defects as a 
standard. It is an outrage, it is sheer 
blasphemy, when they bring the divine 
creations of literature and art to the touch- 
stone of their own impotence, their own 
animalism, and their own immorality.” 


Art, it remains to note, has its own 
morality, its own integrity, which those 
who would limit its treatment of sexual 
detail would do well to recognize. The 
basis of morality, as Shelley observed, 
is not laid by preachers but by poets, or, 
more precisely, in the words of Paul- 
han, “Art is often more moral than 
morality itself.” 


PORNOGRAPHY 


We have to recognize, however, that 
this principle of justification covers 
only half, or less than half, the case. 


25 Reason in Art, 1934, p. 171. 
6 Collected Essays, Vol. II (1935), p. 625. 
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Not all writing is literature, not all 
information is science. There is, to 
come directly to the point, that class of 
material which is put forward with no 
other purpose in view than the stimula- 
tion of the sexual impulse. It is the 
stock in trade of Villiers Street, of the 
peddlers on the Boulevard des Anglais, 
of the street urchins humming like flies 
around the tourist on the streets of 
Istanbul. In their bulk, these photo- 
graphs and drawings, these miserably 
printed pamphlets and books, are as 
far removed from art as they could. well 
be. Their effect, except on the pru- 
rient and the immature, is one of repug- 
nance. A few productions designed by 
artists of considerable skill—éither 
from interests of morbidity as in the 
case of Turner, or in the basest of com- 
mercial concerns as in the majority of 
such instances—possess some elements 
of what might be termed art. Pornog- 
raphy of this order brings fabulous 
prices, and its sale in the main is limited 
to the Park Avenue and Hollywood 
markets, The principle which accords 
complete freedom to the artist and 
scientist in the treatment of sexual 
detail plainly does not justify pornog- 
raphy. Its freedom from molestation, 
if such freedom is to be permitted, 
must be sought on other grounds, 
Such justification is usually based 
upon the quite rational principle that 
the suppression of pornography by 
legal means has the effect not of elimi- 
nating or even controlling it, but of 
stimulating its manufacture and sale. 
It is assumed with considerable if not 
complete rightness, that pornography 
can flourish only if it is supplied with 
taboos. Adoubtis permissible whether 
or not this argument is entirely conclu- 
sive. In our society as‘*now consti- 
tuted, pornography of the kind we have 
here described is subject to the opera- 
tion of taboos even in the absence of 
legal control. No doubt the imposition 
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of a legal penalty, together with its 
inevitable publicity, adds an additional 
stimulation which reacts in an energiz- 
ing manner upon the market: but the 
taboos upon sexual presentations of this 
character would still exist if the legal 
sanctions were abolished. We should 
still have the secrecy and atmosphere 
of the forbidden which is necessary 
for the maintenance of the market. 


Rekpucation NEEDED 


This situation is indeed recognized 
by most careful students of the subject. 
While they believe that the problem of 
the ‘wide traffic in pornography would 
be subject to a more rational control if 
obscenity statutes should be generally 
repealed, they recognize that such ac- 
tion would not meet the whole problem. 
A new attitude toward taboos is neces- 
sary before we can expect any final dis- 
position of this complex and difficult 
question. It requires nothing less 
than a reéducation in our conception of 
morality. Maine’s famous dictum that 
scarcely anything moves in the modern 
world which is not Greek in its origin 
is applicable to our literature and art, 
to our politics, to our logic, philosophy, 
and science. It is not, however, ap- 
plicable to our morality, which is partly 
Romansand almost wholly Jewish. In 
principle we still follow the Judaic 
theory of morality as a system of hard 
and fast rules divinely or authorita- 
tively inspired and demanding unrea- 
soning obedience. ‘This is, indeed, a 
characteristic of most systems of 
ethics. Rational thought, which in the 
Greek tradition is permitted free play 
in science and art, has no place in the 
Mosaic conception of morality. It is 
now sought to introduce Greek ration- 
ality into tlfe sphere of morals and to 
inquire where and in what manner the 
indecency of the Bible, of Shakespeare, 
or of Dryden hurt those who come into 
contact with it. Does anyone suppose, 


it has been asked, that a moral lesion 
has been inflicted upon a single man, 


»woman, or child by the writings of 


Joyce, Lawrence, or d’Annunzio? 
Above all, it is anticipated that reédu- 
cation will lead to a wholesome attitude 
on the part of children and adults 
towards sex, so that the market in 
pornography will wither away. At 
the end it will have existence only for 
that prurient element which will al- 
ways be a part of the community but 
which nevertheless is beyond the reach 
of education, taboos, law, and, it may 
be surmised, even medicme. 

Reform as thus contemplated em- 
braces perhaps the only solution which 
contains elements of permanence. At 
the same time we must recognize that 
it is many generations short of accom- 
plishment, if indeed our so¢iety will 
ever encounter it. Immediacy brings 
us face to face with a more practical 
problem. In what manner ought the 
existing obscenity statutes to be in- 
terpreted? No help is offered by show- 
ing, as is the customary practice of 
most writers, that such statutes, from 
the point of view of a sane sexual ethic, 
are irrational and ought to be abolished. 
Arguments of this kind, while they 
tend to foster a rational examination of 
the subject, are ultimately beside the 
point. Obscenity statutes need no 
support in rationality. It is the priv- 
ilege of a democracy (to say nothing of 
authoritarian governments) to be arbi- 
trary in its legislation. There is no 
requirement in democratic dogma, nor 
can one be imposed except by constitu- 
tional self-restraint, that legislation be 
supportable on a rational basis. “Eng- 
land,” said Lord Beaconsfield, “is not 
governed by legic; she is governed by 
Parliament.” 


Taz PRACTICAL SITUATION 


It may well be that arbitrary legisla- 
tion is ineffective and more damaging 
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in practice than no legislation at all; 
but in democratic theory, that peril is 
one which may be assumed. ‘There is, 
moreover, no likelihood whatever that 
the present obscenity statutes will be 
repealed. At the most, all that can 
be expected is that by administrative, 
legislative, or judicial action the stat- 
utes will be so interpreted or amended 
as to be productive of a minimum of 
social damage. None of the statutes 
defines the word “obscenity,” and there 
is thus a wide latitude of discretion in 
the meaning to be attributed to the 
term. The process of definition in- 
_ volves the drawing of a line. Those 
who look upon censorship in its en- 
tirety as futile and vexatious hold this 
to be essentially an irrational task. 
They assume that no line should be 
drawn in getting rid of what they re- 
gard as an unqualified idiocy and evil. 
Nevertheless, as a practical matter, 
such a line must be drawn. Assuming 
the arbitrariness of obscenity statutes, 
their enforcement will still be under- 
taken by officials and courts. It is 
hardly likely that we shall ever witness 
administrative or judicial nullification 
in this field. 

Intelligent and informative discus- 
sion by experts of the difficulties and 
potential damage inherent in censor- 
ship performs at this point a salutary 
function. It may result eventually in 
the education of the officials charged 
with law enforcement. In general, 
such men have had little or no contact 
with science or art, have had no knowl- 
edge of the liberty of expression tacitly 
granted to men of letters since the be- 
ginnings of English literature, and have 
been, from the pomt of view of expert 
opinion, altogether ingompetent to 
handle the subject. Administrative 
officials, not the populace who in the 
main have only a negligible contact 
with art, stand first in need of reéduca- 
tion. 


SPHERE OF SUPPRESSION 


If the line must be drawn—and in 
practical politics the task is inescapa- 
ble—we can draw it around only 
pornography with the largest possibil- 
ity of minimum damage and maximum 
effectiveness. Although many writers 
have undertaken to show that pornog- 
raphy in itself is harmless and therefore 
ought not to be the object of govern- 
mental suppression, no positive case 
has been made out for it. The elimi- 
nation of the crude and pathetic photo- 
graphs and booklets which now con- 
stitute the bulk of the trade would be 
no loss to the world whatever. Even 
on a slightly higher level, the case 1s no 
different. Putting to one side what- 
ever historic or literary value it may 
possess as the first deliberately porno- 
graphic novel in the English language, 
Cleland’s Fanny Hill (1750) is too dull 
to be read in its entirety even by stu- 
dents. Saintsbury, who as an aca- 
demic critic could find enjoyment in 
books beyond the capacities of the 
most voracious reader, but who was 
not in the least squeamish, justly ob- 
served of Fanny Hill that “it would be 
interesting to find a person who, on his 
honor and conscience, would declare 
that the work in question would still 
be interesting if the subject were not 
obscene.” ?? 

There is no difficulty in distinguish- 
ing between those books the impulse 
behind which is literary and those 
whose impulse is pornographic. Any 
man with a modicum of literary knowl- 
edge can do so without hesitation. 
Such a solution, however, does not by 
any means cover all possible cases. 
There are special interests of history 
and biography, of scienee and art, 
which call for special treatment, such 


27. Saintsbury, The Peace of the Augustans 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1916), p. 
156. 
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as the deliberately pornographic art of 
the Indians of Centra] America, which 
students of that culture must have be- 
fore them for any full understanding 
of those people. These cases cannot 
be brought within the compass of any 
definite rule, particularly in a field 
where we are concerned with one of the 
most complex of human impulses. 
However distasteful to professional 
reformers, instances of this type from 
the legal position should each be ap- 
proached in the light of its own unique 
merits. The suppression of pornog- 
raphy and nothing else has the au- 
thority in law of Lord Campbell in 
Parliamentary debates on the first 
general obscenity statute. It was 
pornography only, Lord Campbell 
stated, that the law should attempt to 
regulate. A return to that position 
would contribute materially to the 
settlement of a vexatious problem. 


Il. THE CLAIMS OF 
GOVERNMENT 


More insistent today than the claims 
of morality is the demand of govern- 
ment to control art expression. ù Be- 
hind this demand is the general con- 
viction that if art is unfettered it will 
obstruct the program the government 
is seeking to realize. In opposition to 
this principle it is asserted that freedom 
of expression is a necessary condition 
for the attainment of great art. Be- 
tween those who are committed to the 
principle of state control and those who 
insist upon artistic freedom there is an 
irreconcilable conflict both in practice 
and in theory. A conception of what 
men hold to be desirable is at the basis 
of the conflict, and in such matters the 
powers of rational persuasion are no- 
toriously limited. 

On the side of ‘authority we may 
observe as a fact that it can realize 
more of its objectives if it regulates 
freedom of expression than if it does 


not.’ In Western Europe in the nine- 
teenth century this point was of little 
significance, because the objectives of 
government were simple and readily ca- 
pable of attainment. Today, in a pe- 
riod of national planning, the aims of 
government are complex, radical, and, 
in proportion, difficult of achievement. 
In Russia, Germany, and Italy, where 
the attempt is being made to transform 
the entire economic and social life of 
the people, it has been found or be- 
lieved to be necessary, in order to 
achieve that result, to permit little or 
no liberty of expression. As men be- 
come more convinced of the desirabil- 
ity of the new ideals, restrictions upon 
freedom are more likely to increase than 
todiminish. Liberty of expression will 
be examined not, as in the nineteenth 
century, from the point of view of the 
individual but from that of society. 
Freedom will be granted only in so far 
as it does not tend to thwart social 
aims. 

The claims of freedom for art can 
have no expectation of prevailing 
against the counterclaims of govern- 
ments embarked upon definite and 
far-reaching schemes of social ameliora- 
tion. They have never prevailed in 
the past, they do not prevail at the 
present time, and there is no reasonable 
likelihood that the situation will be 
different in the future. Our problem, 
therefore, is not to justify the freedom 
of art against the restrictions imposed 
upon it in the name of social purpose 
by government. This, as a practical 
matter, is a task of utter hopelessness. 
Our task is to observe, if possible, the 
effect of strong and calculated control 
upon the manifestations of the art 
impulse. 

There appears to be no persuasive 


23 Russell, The Scientific Outlook, 1931, p. 224; 
Walter Lippmann, Inquiry into the Principles of 
the Good Society (xxx, 402 pp., Boston: Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 1937), pp. 19, 91. 
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evidence of any correlation existing 
between liberty and the art impulse or 
its manifestation. Liberty is one of 
our most cherished orthodoxies, and it 
is customary to credit it with many vir- 
tues which ìt is more than doubtful it 
possesses. Because we believe in lib- 
erty, we assume the deleterious effect 
upon literature and art of its absence. 
Science apparently cannot exist except 
in the presence of intellectual freedom, 
but the case of art seems to be different. 
Science is, in part, the result of re- 
search, and research cannot be main- 
tained if fields of inquiry are closed to 
it. We know, however, that art in the 
past has not merely existed but flour- 
ished in autocracies, theocracies, and 
aristocracies. There appears to be no 
reason why we should expect the future 
to reveal a difference in the event 
democracy as we know it should dis- 
appear. ‘There is yet no evidence that 
totalitarianism in its communist or fas- 
cist form is set upon a course of inevit- 
able triumph, whatever the pseudo- 
demonstrations of the Marxists may 
announce to the contrary. Neverthe- 
less, it does not make the cause of 
liberty more secure to claim for it 
nonexisting merits. We may thereby 
faol ourselves, but we shall not fool its 
enemies. 


` POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE CONTROL 


At the outset, two forms of control 
exercised by government may be 
roughly distinguished—~a positive form 
and a negative form. It is not ad- 
visable to attempt too sharp a distinc- 
tion, as the two forms frequently 
intermingle. The control, for exam- 
ple, exercised over literature by the 
French Academy during the seven- 
teenth century was both positive and 
negative. In the positive form, gov- 
ernments presume to outline to artists 
the interests which their work shall 

serve; negatively, they exclude particu- 
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lar subject matters from the domain of 
the artist, as when it is decreed that: 
no artistic production shal! hold the 
national program up to ridicule or 
contempt. 

In the extreme nationalism of Eu- 
rope today positive control is a common 
phenomenon. Not only are the Rus- 
sians, the Germans, and the Italians 
attempting to create great literatures 
which serve their ideologica] interests, 
but every national group called into 
existence since the World War is en- 
gaged in the same task. Thus today 
we have a Czech, a Hungarian, a 
Gaelic, an Estonian, and a Rumanian 
literature, to name a few among many. 
The development of such literatures in 
the service of national interests is de- 
liberately fostered by all means at the 
disposal of the governments. Is it 
inherently impossible for these gov- 
ernmental activities to result in the 
production of the equivalents of An- 
tony and Cleopatra or Le Cuimetiére 
Marin? ?? ‘There is no evidence that 
such a result is impossible or even that 
it is unlikely. 

Positive control of art, it is scarcely 
necessary to point out, has existed since 
the remote past. Great art has been 
created under its dominance in ancient 
Egypt, in Athens of the fifth and fourth 
centuries, in Renaissance Italy, and in 
France from Fronde to Revolution. 
In these periods art was directly in the 
service of religion or of the rulers of the 
state. It was this service which justi- 
fied its existence and provided crite- 


29 As Mary Colum has observed, Lenin in his 
plans to conscript writing had no interest in 
literature of the quality here suggested; his inter- 
est lay solely in trade writing. ‘Literary work,” 
he wrote, “ought to becomea part of the general 
proletarian work, a ‘cog’ or ‘sgrew’ of the one 
great social democratic mechanism, put in mo- 
tion by the whole consciotis vanguard of the 
entire working class. The literary work ought 
to become a constituent part of the organized, 
planned, united social democratic party work.” 
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rions of value. Most of the existing art 
of the Western world was produced in 
the service of ideals outside the field of 
art. Sometimes positive control took 
an extreme form, as when the Second 
Council of Nicea in 787 established 
rules binding upon artists for five 
hundred years with respect to what 
they were to represent. The specifica- 
tions m accordance with which the 
artist produced his paintings left 
neither the subject nor any detail of 
representation unaccounted for. 

Positive control, however, has not 
in its long history been uniformly suc- 
cessful. It would seem to depend upon 
the degree of fervor with which the 
artist yields to the external ideal, al- 
though even this is not free from doubt. 
Vasari has told us that Perugino, whose 
pictures do not suggest it, could never 
get any notion of God into that ob- 
stinate head of his. Since the seven- 
teenth century, in England we have 
_ had in the Poet Laureateship a form of 
` positive control. Its products are 
notoriously mediocre; undoubtedly its 
most honorable achievement is the Ode 
on the Death of the Duke of Wellington, 
which is scarcely a prosodic success. 
The failure of the Laureateship may 
perhaps be explained in large part by 
the quality of its appointees, which in- 
cluded a dipsomaniac, a lackey, and a 
police magistrate, and the fact that the 
greatest poet to hold the chair—Words- 
worth—wrote no Laureate odes. It 
should be observed also that in the 
United States the principle of positive 
control is utilized freely, though per- 
haps inescapably. Every architectural 
competition setting forth specifications 
for the preliminary designs of a publie 
or private building is an example of its 
functioning. 


Errects or Positive CONTROL 


When confronted with the fact of 
positive control, the attitude of the in- 


dividual artist is unpredictable. From 
Phidias to Maxim Gorky the artist has 
yielded zealously to that control; from 
Socrates to Thomas Mann he has con- 
tested it with all his powers.?? Floren- 
tine history displays as well as may be 
the possible attitudes of the artist in 
the persons of Dante, Machiavelli, and 
Michelangelo. Dante, condemned to 
death by fire and exiled from his city, 
remained always in bitter opposition. 
Michelangelo was the embodiment of 
capriciousness, As an artist, he recog- 
nized that he owed his education and 
employment to the Medici; as a citizen, 
he wanted to oppose their tyranny. 
Upon occasion he followed one course 
and then the other; not until an ad- 
vanced age had made him stubborn 
could he declare steadfastly that he 
was a citizen who held no traffic with 
tyrants. Machiavelli, faced with pov- 
erty and exclusion, sought to placate 
the Medici with the Prince, after fifteen 
years of unremitting hatred on their 
part. 

It must be remembered that the art- 
ist, with rare exception, is dependent 
upon sources other than his art for 
maintenance. Not without significance 
is the fact that the great nineteenth- 
century French painters had independ- 
ent means or were supported by art 
dealers—Corot, Monet, Renoir, Manet, 
Degas, Courbet, Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Cézanne, Seurat, Gauguin. and Van 
Gogh; or that. most of the important 
nineteenth-century English poets were 
fairly well to do—Wordsworth, Arnold, 
Tennyson, Bernes, Shelley, Barham, 
Rossetti, Beddoes, Dobell, Fitzgerald, 
Hood, both Coleridges, Landor, Crabbe, 


30 From the point of view of the likelihood of 
art, there would saem to be no distinction pos- 
sible between art in the service of authority and 
art in opposition to it. Mann’s Mario and the 
Magician seems to be no less a work of art be- 
cause it is enlisted! in opposition to Fascism. If 
art is impossible in the service of authority, 1t is 
impossible in opposition to it. 
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Keble, Rogers, Moore, Patmore, Camp- 
bell, Byron, and Browning. 

Artists and intellectuals must of ne- 
cessity have leisure, through the me- 
dium of independent incomes, patrons, 
or relatives. If these incomes are not 
available, it seems to require little ra- 
tionalization by them to put their art 
at the service of interests which will 
pay for it. They must do so, it ap- 
pears, or they produce no art at all. 
This does not mean that their work 
thereby necessarily loses in artistic 
quality, as does the work of the artist 
who attempts to flatter popular taste. 
Michelangelo finishing the Medici tombs 
need not be unfaithful to the principles 
of his art, and Machiavelli writing the 
Prince could insure its perpetuation as 
a classic by the scrupulousness of his 
aesthetic vision. 


Errects of NEGATIVE CONTROL 


In the exercise of negative control, 
governments attempt to exclude the 
artist from the presentation of certain 
subject matters at his peril. Such an 
exercise of authority does not mean the 
death of art. Elie Faure writes: 


Tyranny does not necessarily prevent the 
blossoming of the poem. Liberty does not 
necessarily favor it. It sprang up far more 
vigorously in the blood-stained England of 
Elizabeth, than m the England that lay 


crushed with liberty and wealth under the: 


_ trident of Victoria; more vigorously in the 
Spain of Philip I, where the Inquisition 
burned, tortured and broke upon the wheel 
than in parliamentary Spain where book 
and press were free to criticize; in the France 
of Louis XIV rather than that of the Di- 
rectory, in feudal Japan more than in 
liberal Japan. On the other hand the free 
German cities of the thjrteenth century, 
the small, peaceful principalities of the 
eighteenth bestowed lavishly upon Ger- 
many what its military strength could not 
give it, causing it to blossom with trades 
and swarm with ideas. And the Albigen- 
sian liberties did not prevent Southern 


France from raising its magnificent epopee 
of stone, which, on the other hand, Otto- 
man despotism rendered weak in Moslem 
countries and obliterated entirely in the 
Christian lands which it occupied. If the 
reign of Napoleon is barren, that of Louis 
Philippe shows an amazing flowering, and 
if from autocratic Russia, from its cities 
where every house .bore the seal of the 
police, from its fields cultivated by human 
animals, from its ruins, from its convict 
prisons there rose the sound of great music 
together with the roar of the deepest moral 
abyss that literature has ever illumined, 
free Holland, at least for two centuries, has 
said nothing.** 


Faure thinks, moreover, that sys- 
tems of government in which authority 
dominates favor the use of architecture, 
the building of central edifices about 
which crowds assemble and upon 
which all eyes are fixed. He believes 
that in systems in which liberty dom- 
inates, sculpture and especially paint- 
ing first invade, then stifle, then ignore 
architecture, because the individual 
finds in the play of forms, lights, shad- 
ows, and movements a medium better 
suited to follow step by step the in- 
finite meanderings of feeling and ideas 
aroused in him by his desires and 
sensations. Nevertheless, he is of the 
opinion that democracy hinders unity 
of style by destroying from top to bot- 


3! The Spirit of the Forms (1937), p. 442. De 
Maistre seems to have been the first thinker of 
importance in modern times to take the position 
that the absence of liberty does not make art 
impossible. His opposition to the thinking of 
his age, however, led him to an extreme view. 
“The arts, in general, have need of a king: they 
glow only under the influence of the scepter,” he 
wrote in 1794 in his Éiude sur la souveraineté. 
“In the free states they never shine except when 
liberty declines.” 

82 The Palace of the Soviets now under con- 
struction in Moscow will be the highest and larg- 
est structure in the world; Hitler’s plans for the 
reconstruction of Berlin are developed around an 
open air meeting place with room for 1,000,000 
persons and an adjacent congress hall of tre- 
mendous proportions. 
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tom the hierarchical principle in all its 
functions and aptitudes.*? 


Some of the historical periods re- 
ferred to by Faure typify both negative 
and positive control. Thus the Acad- 
emie Royale de Pernture et de Sculpture 
founded by Colbert and Le Brun in 
1648 prescribed the Rules for Great 
Art—which instructed the artist what 
he should paint as well as what he 
should not paint. It is interesting to 
observe that Le Brun’s great enemy 
Mignard was the only important artist 
who failed to join the Academy; in 
spite of Colbert’s insistence, backed by 
royal authority, he flatly refused, re- 
plying that if necessary he would leave 
the Kingdom and earn his living in 
another country. His grounds for re- 
fusal, however, were purely profes- 
sional; they grew out of a dispute 
over the aesthetics of color. Upon Le 
Brun’s death he accepted Academy 
membership and soon occupied all the 
posts once held by his opponent. 


Control during these periods, in some 
instances, was more silly than sensible. 
In portrait painting, Queen Elizabeth 
was wedded to the Holbein style, the 
essence of which to her was the absence 
of dark shadows for the suggestion of 
relief. She would permit none of the 
court painters to follow the examples of 
Tintoretto and El Greco, the Carraccis, 
Caravaggio, and Rubens in the use of 
a newer technique. Hilliard, a com- 


33 Edmund Wilson, one of the most sensitive of 
modern critics, finds that democracy has a dele- 
terious effect upon the poetic personality. He 
observes that “in spite of the immense amount of 
poetry published and read today, the personality 
truly and naturally poetic seems to be becoming 
rarer and rarer.” He suggests that the function- 
ing of democracy may be one of the causes con- 
tributing to its disappearance. “The kind of 
dignity and distinctfon,” he writes, “which have 
been characteristic of the poet in the past are 
becoming more and more impossible in our mod- 
ern democratic society.” Axels Castle (819 pp., 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931), p. 39. 


petent artist, was inclined to experi- 
ment with shadows, but the Queen, he 
tells us, forbade it. The Italians, she 
said, who “had the name to be the cun- 
ningest and to drawe best, shadowed 
not.” Hilliard became an easy con- 
vert. “This Her Magestie’s curiouse 
demand,” he wrote, “both greatly bet- 
tered my jugment, besids divers other 
like questions in art by her most ex- 
celent Magestie, which to speak or writ 
of weare fitter for a better clarke.” *4 


Dors CONTROL STIFLE ART? 


In art as in politics, we accept too 
easily the virtues claimed for the ideals ° 
to which our loyalties are pledged. 
Similarly, we are too ready to attribute 
the deficiencies of other cultures to a 
wilful indifference to the virtues of our 
own. ‘Thus in the long history of the 
Byzantine world—although it pro- 
duced men of such learning and sub- 
tlety of mtellect as Psellus and Eu- 
stathius—no literary work appeared 
which we regard today as possessing 
artistic interest. It is customary to 
explain this fact in terms of the religious 
tyranny of the period and the authority 
of the classical tradition. This is a 
convenient explanation, and it may be 
the valid one; but we cannot be sure. 
In another direction, that of sculpture 
and architecture, a rich and abundant 
art appeared and developed right up to 
the fifteenth century. It was not only 
submissive to the orthodoxy of the 
time, but its chief inspiration lay in 
its effort to interpret the dogmas of 
faith. 


When we encounter a people in full 
possession of liberty, only then does it 
occur to us toeseek other reasons for 
their failure to achieve greatness in art. 
No people on earth has enjoyed a fuller 
share of liberty than the Arab. “I 


4 Reginald H. Wilenski, English Painting, 
1933, p. 48. 
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acknowledge no master,” he boasts, 
“save the Lord of the Universe.” The 
doctrines of the men of the French 
Revolution in the face of his freedom 
read like the formulas of a despotism. 
Yet the Arabs have produced no great 
literature. Inasmuch as the absence 
' of liberty is not available as an ex- 
planation, it is customary to seek a 
different causal factor. It is found in 
a supposed lack of imagination. The 
Arabs are regarded as the least inven- 
tive of races. Their literature de- 
scribes what they see and feel, but they 
create nothing, they indulge no daring 
flights of speculative fancy. We have 
no way of determining if this explana- 
tion would not apply equally well to 
Byzantine literature. 


Democracy and liberty are not the 
only orthodoxies within the limits of 
which art may express itself. The 
ideals of communism or fascism may 
capture the genius of men, and their 
powers may find adequate expression 
within those systems. In a democ- 
racy, if we do not have one central 
coercive authority, we have in its place 
ten thousand and more diversified au- 
thorities—the church, universities, busi- 
ness pressures, fashions, opinions—but 
each as rigorous in its demands, and in 
‘their totality perhaps as effective, as 
central authorities. Men of genius 
can as sincerely believe in communism 
or fascism as they have believed in 
democracy. They can, in words of 
great art, preach submission and con- 
formity as Horace did; they can, in 
unsurpassed verse or prose, glorify the 
men and the ideas of their loyalty as 
Virgil did; they can accept the new 
systems and still be artists of the first 
rank, as Dante accepted medieval 
Catholicism and was the foremost poet 
of his age. No doubt the new ortho- 
doxies and the absence of freedom will 
bring with them, if they come, a differ- 


ent art. It will perhaps be an art that 
will seem strange to us; it may even be 
an art that we shall find repellent; but 
there is no reason to suppose that it 
cannot be great art. 


III. CONCLUSION 


Art and the art impulse face in the 
modern world regulation in the name of 
two ideals. It is insisted that art in its 
treatment of sexual detail must yield 
to the discipline of morality. This 
view, as we have seen, is wholly false. 
In its concern with such subjects, no 
matter how explicit its consideration, 
art never conflicts with the interests of 
a rational morality and is altogether 
beyond its province. On levels which 
fall below the achievement of art, mo- 
rality may legitimately perhaps assert 
the right to control the expression of 
certain forms of sexuality; but the ulti- 
mate wisdom and effect of such a policy 
is still undetermined. 


It is insisted further that art is alto- 


‘gether subject to action taken for the 


good of society as a whole. The men 
of the eighteenth century took a differ- 
ent view, and persuaded their genera- 
tion and the subsequent age of the 
intrinsic values of free expression. To 
the men of today who occupy in the 
intellectual tradition a place corre- 
sponding to that held by the philosophes 
of the eighteenth century, those views 
no longer seem urgent. ‘They perceive, 
as the men of the early Christian 
Church saw, a larger good for the sake 
of which liberty will be well lost. They 
take their stand upon the incontestable 
ground that their objectives can be 
more readily realized if freedom of 
expression is denied. Our tradition 
teaches us the appalling*dangers of this 
position, and contemporary events are 
its witness. We have no knowledge to 
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predict, however, that if the new ideal 
prevails art will perish; all our histori- 
cal knowledge leads us to the opposite 
conclusion. Democracy and liberty 
are not the only loyalties which it can 


serve. Art is tough and varied, and 
there is no reason to suppose that it 
will not meet the fearful necessities of 
the future as it has conquered those of 
the past. 
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Freedom in the Arts 
By W. Rex CRAWFORD 


T IS not alone the searcher after 

` truth by the approved methods of 
scientific research who encounters the 
irksome restraints imposed by that 
amorphous thing we call society or its 
only too well organized self-appointed 
representatives. The artist, whether 
in words, stone, oil, or other medium, 
whose utterance gains added force and 
emotional persuasiveness through the 
form in which he casts it, is quite as 
likely to be considered in need of the 
hand that stays and guides. The 
greater claims of the scientist to logic 
and cogency need not deter us from 
recognizing the more genuine danger 
to the established order that the artist 
presents. For the findings of science— 
unless they work through the unfelt 
but meluctable pressure of technologi- 
cal change—will not arouse the com- 
mon man to clamor for change until 
they are presented in the form of sen- 
timent and appeal to sentiment. That 
isart-work. It is this directness of ap- 
peal to emotion which constitutes both 
the appeal and the danger of art—dan- 
ger because it puts a power greater 
than that of use and wont or of the 
good argument in the hands of the 
hewer-out of forms and the singer of 
songs. His skill in these, his moving 
crafts, is no guarantee—perhaps the 
contrary—of the truth of the views he 
promulgates. To the distrustful mind 
of the critic of art, the claim of the man 
of letters to be a prophet directing the 
destiny of his country is no more self- 
evident than that truth is served every 
time the advertising man thinks up a 
good phrase. 

These introductory remarks may 
seem to the artist half-baked and ill- 
informed, and the function of change- 
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fomenter attributed to the artist quite 
unrelated to what he is actually doing. 
The real situation is an enormously 
complicated one. To see art steadily 
and see it whole, one must have a vi- 
sion which includes the young imitator 
of Debussy as well as Shostokovitch, 
the third-rate David French as well as 
Epstein, Robert Frost and MacKnight 
Black, Paul Geraldy and Clifford 
Odets, Willa Cather and Farrell, Re- 
noir and Benton and Dali. Unless 
one is to take the untenable position 
that only he is a “real” artist who is 
consciously rousing a class-conscious 
people to take the next step which his- 
tory and Marxist theory demand of 
them, one must think of the artist as 
including the eclectic and tradition- 
alist as well as the modernist, the 
nostalgic medievalist as well as the 
propagandist for tomorrow. Any sat- 
isfactory theory of the relation of the 
artist to society must include them 
all. 


Art AND SOCIETY 


Now a theory of art and society is 
just what we do not have. To be sure, 
a large and vocal group of artists have 
in recent times become amateur so- 
ciologists and economists, but the so- 
cial scientists have been remiss in their 
attention to a vital and instructive 
part of the social process. The puerile 
chapters on Play and Art that one 
finds in elementary texts will not fill 
the bill, nor will the reminiscences and 
guesses of Thomas Craven or the 
naive statistics of Sorkin. Out of 
the phrase of Lernersaand Mims,'! who 
tell us that-all art is “culture-ridden 


1 Article: “Literature,” Encyclopaedia of the 


Social Sciences. 
@ 
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and culture-forming,” rightly under- 
stood and elaborated, such a satisfac- 
tory theory may grow. Suzanne La- 
Follette and Lewis Mumford have 
sufficient command of all the factors to 
give us our best examples of this ap- 
proach. 

The cultural approach, with its em- 
phasis upon the accumulated knowl- 
edge, attitudes, and way of life of a 
whole society as the medium through 
which the individual and physical na- 
ture come into contact, implies many 
a hard saying for the artist, who is 
above all things an individualist, loath 
to acknowledge his debt to society. 
Yet it is only in the light of an analysis 
of the whole process by which culture 
is built up and transmitted that it is 
possible to answer the question, What 
is an artist and what essentially does 
he do? The art that comes down to 
us out of the past, along with the arti- 
cles in a Sears-Roebuck catalogue and 
the prescriptions of Mrs. Post, is a part 
of our cultural heritage. The artist 
derives his techniques, his values, his 
subject matter, and the limitations 
which prevent his seeing other subject 
matter, from this heritage. Even a 
surrealist must use the materials with 
which others have furnished him, and 
the art of his most private world is his 
own creation only in the sense that it 
is a unique taking apart and putting 
together again of elements found in 
the common life. ‘To be sure, art im- 
plies the imposition upon material, so- 
cial as well as physical, of a personal 
interpretation, and the pattern of the 
artist’s work, like the pattern of all our 
individual lives, is his own selection 
from and reaction to the social world 
in which he lives. 


WHERE Restraint ARISES 


Subject to correction from the an- 
thropologists, it may be suggested that 
the culture of so-called “primitive 


man” was sufficiently all-of-a-piece, 
because isolated and “sacred,” so that 
the artist in working within the frame- 
work of his culture, expressing his cul- 
ture as he expressed himself, was sel- 
dom conscious of lack of freedom. 
Custom might be rigid, and forms tra- 
ditionally fixed, but the artist made lit- 
tle or no complaint. For constraint is 
a function not of rigidity of culture, 
but of felt limitation upon desired free- 
dom. The feeling of constraint arises 
only with awareness of alternatives, 
and so, paradoxically, only in societies 
which have achieved a large measure 
of individual freedom. 

Now if there is one point on which 
social scientists are agreed, it is that 
our culture is characterized by a be- 
wildering variety of alternatives, by 
contradictory traditions from diverse 
sources. The “definition of the situa- 
tion” which culture contributes to our 
minds in the moments before we act 
as the situation calls for acting is no 
sharply outlined picture, but a blurred 
composite. It is in a world of conflict- 
ing codes, incompatible loyalties, grop- 
ing uncertainties, and ubiquitous pres- 
sure groups that the artist of today 
must express what he calls himself, but 
what is really a reflection of our cul- 
ture, limited or distorted by the size 
and quality of the mirror that is the 
artist and by the aspects of the uncom- 
passable universe to which it is held 
up. Isit any wonder that some of the 
surrealists hold that their fantastic 
concoctions are an inevitable response 
to a world riven and decadent? When 
the range of expression is from their 
novel combinations to the nostalgic 
medievalism that would reproduce for- 
ever the models set by a tradition that 
does not speak the language of our 
time, it is apparent how much room 
there is for strife about the embattled 
banners of freedom and decency and 
order. Somewhere in the middle but 
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au dessus de la mélée lies the path of 
the great artist who would accomplish 
the almost impossible task recently 
given in this eloquent statement: 


. . if (the artist) is too far from the 
nature of the people he cannot serve them; 
if he is too much of them he cannot serve 
them; only if he is to them as your head 
is to your body or your mind is to your 
eorporeality, can he do anything at all for 
them as artist. They see in parts. He 
must see and grasp the whole. His work 
is the flower of his race proceeding from 
that race as seed from the soil, dropping 
down into it again to germinate and pro- 
duce other flowering. 

. . until the artist is more the society 
he serves than the society is itself, he is not 
a great artist.’ 


CONFLICT OVER [pEAS EXPRESSED 


In part, the conflict over freedom of 
expression centers around what the 
artist is trying to express and the limit- 
less possibilities that his utterance, 
verbal or otherwise, may be construed 
as an attack on the sacred, the cher- 
ished, the vested interest. According 
to a simple view widely held at the 
moment, there is only one significant 
conflict—that between the freedom of 
the artist, of uncertain political com- 
plexion, and fascism, somewhat hast- 
ily identified with the status quo. 
This view does less than justice to the 
complexity of social processes and the 
persistent political indifference of 
mankind. To dissociate any of those 
combinations of ideas which Pareto 
quaintly calls persistent aggregates by 
driving in the wedge of ‘an unconven- 
tional appraisal is felt to be profoundly 
disturbing, if not immoral. Thus 
when T. S. Eliot, in answer to a ques- 
tion about observed” differences in 
American life, remarks that there is 
less “decadent athleticism” than for- 

* Baker Brownell and Frank Lloyd Wright, 


Architecture and Modern Life (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1937), pp. 334, 335. 


merly, the challenge to the accepted 
belief that to be athletic is to be all 
that is correctly American is obvious. 
The very improvement in the mirror 
which is held up to nature is likely to 
be considered a moral misfortune by 
those whose vision has been accus- 
tomed to the old clichés, the old juxta- 
positions of color, the old chords. The 
artist becomes bored with the once 
vivid image before his clientele, and 
seeks a new means to make the thing 
he sees and his own reaction to it live 
again. Such an inevitable process is 
likely to be considered to be more 
immoral than Casanova, more in- 
citing than Paine, more heretical 
than Bruno. The old is almost al- 
ways tolerable; the artistically new, 
frequently the morally and politically 
feared. 


WHAT tae Artist Wants 


In part, the contention involves an 
exploration of the meaning of expres- 
sion. It is impossible to draw a line 
between the abridgment of freedom 
of which artists complain and unfair 
treatment or discrimination. What 
degree of publicity and official pushing 
or subsidy will satisfy the artist that 
he has had a fair chance to reach that 
ultimate consumer, the public, in 
whose judgment he places a very inse- 
cure confidence? Certainly the sym- 
phonic composer will find it a hollow 
freedom that permits him to put what 
notes he will on paper, if he cannot find 
a conductor who will give his work a 
hearing. The dramatist cannot re- 
main satisfied with reading his bold 
lines and presenting his novel situa- 
tions to a group of friends in his li- 
brary, if every effort to qbtain a thea- 
ter encounters new objections on the 
ground of fire hazards or more honest 
refusal out of sheer dislike for his dan- 
gerous thoughts. It is small comfort 
to have won an architectural contest 
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if the design that ranked second is the 
one the committee chooses to erect. 
The sculptor who is paid in full and 
unrestricted in his expression experi- 
ences a not unnatural rebellion when 
the piece designed for a certain place 
is relegated to an obscure corner or 
stored in the basement. It would, in 
fact, be difficult to find the case in 
which the mere freedom to express 
oneself is satisfactory. Expression 
must be broadened to include all that 
the artist really wants—expression in 
bronze rather than clay, and bronze 
placed where it may be seen; a play 
with actors and an. audience and lines 
not too much changed by the pro- 
ducer; a book accessible to readers; 
music repeated often enough in a sym- 
pathetic rendition to have a fair 
chance to win the adherents its com- 
poser believes it deserves. 

When the situation of the artist and 
the society in which he lives is ap- 
proached in this way, it becomes ap- 
parent that far more is involved than 
the alleged facts that an academic 
painter must pretend a conversion to 
the ultramodern in murals that he 
does not feel, and Gropper on the con- 
trary tone down his style, 1f they are 
to compete successfully for the oppor- 
tunities in the giving of the Treasury 
Department. Some would go so far 
beyond these petty matters as to rest 
at no point short of the provision of 
every facility for anyone who feels the 
creative urge. A grateful govern- 
ment, it would appear, should provide 
training, orchestras, and acting com- 
panies, should publish and market 
books, without raising too many ques- 
tions concerning quality—at least pro- 
vided the artist is a member of the 
union, in good standing. Such pro- 
posals may be only talk, and fantastic 
talk, but extreme opinions help to de- 
limit that vague thing known as pub- 
lic opinion. Founded on the sound 


observation that our government has 
done little and that little without a 
high degree of enlightenment for the 
encouragement of the arts, and that 
art constitutes the (or at least a) last- 
ing glory of a country, and the acutely 
unpleasant experiences of many artists 
during the depression, such utopian- 
ism is understandable enough. 

Another type of self-glorification 
that is likely to prove quite unpalata- 
ble to a contractual civilization is the 
claim that no matter what may have 
been the terms of the contract under 
which the artist worked, no matter 
how liberal the payment he received, 
he has been unfairly treated if his fin- 
ished work is altered or destroyed. 
While the philistine citizen may agree 
that no private owner can rightfully do 
away with or even indefinitely secrete 
from the public one of the great works 
of art from the past which we regard 
as one of the high-water marks of hu- 
man achievement, he will be slow to 
admit that every work of art is the 
property of the world, rather than of 
the man who has paid for it. A civili- 
zation that applauds “They hired the 
money, didn’t they?” is prone to say 
“Didn’t Diego Rivera get his money? 
Why should he kick?” 


THe Arris?’s PLACE IN Society 


Fundamentally, probably the basic 
difficulty in the artist’s securing the 
support, the freedom, and the hearing 
he desires is that, functionally mmded 
though we are, we are not sure of the 
answer to the question, What are the 
writer, the artist, for? In the nature 
of the case, it would be naive to expect 
such an answer. There is no author- 
ity to provide if, and even in such im- 
portant cases as, what is an economic 
or an educational system for, one can 
by asking and discussing these ques- 
tions make only slow progress to a bet- 
ter adjustment. Only the totalitarian 
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state has all the answers, and to most 
of us they are unacceptable. 

It has been implied that the artist 
rationalizes his lack of success as due 
to some policy of publisher, art dealer, 
hanging committee, or conductor, and 
is prevented by an article of his credo 
from blaming the public which per- 
sistently and over long periods rejects 
his work. There is, however, one ex- 
ception noted, especially by critics 
acute enough to see that restriction of 
freedom may be present, and indeed 
may be more effective than in any 
other way if installed in the very cita- 
del of the self, so that it never occurs 
to the coercee that he is not free. Al- 
though this is truer of preliterate cul- 
tures than of our own, the dominant 
trends of our culture have a certain 
success In getting themselves accepted 
and closing the mind to alternatives. 
Thus nationalism and capitalism may 
be taken for granted and so “oppress” 
all decent people. It is when one be- 
comes conscious of having long been 
the dupe of a delusion, the object of a 
pressure that is no less intolerable for 
being general, that the issue of free- 
dom presents itself in a particularly 
acute form. Such, of course, is the 
situation today. Just as inventions 
may follow the existing gradients of 
social change, so art may obey the deep 
swell of national or class feeling, and 
only late awake to a consciousness of 
its servitude. And since the state of 
serving no master is an unstable one, 
art may succeed only in seeking and 
finding some new social end to serve. 
Those who reject the ideal of being 
maidservant to religion pass through 
a stage of art for art’s sake, and con- 
clude as willing workers for a political 
ideal. 

It is my thesis, then, that the expres- 
sion of personal reactions to life situa- 
tions, which might be taken as a not 
too inadequate definition of art, gives 


rise to problems of freedom and fair- 
ness of treatment when the cultural 
situation is one of disorganization, in 
the sense of lack of integration and 
homogeneity. The artist gets into 
trouble through expressing one of the 
partial views prevalent in his society 
and thus becoming a conspicuous sym- 
bol of it, or through seeking to express 
the whole buzzing confusion in a mel- 
ody of chaos which displeases those 
who think that “Annie Laurie” is a 
fitting expression of twentieth-century 
New York. That this thesis mini- 
mizes the individuality of the artist, 
makes him, like all the rest of us, 
merely a carrier of values derived from 
society, is freely admitted. His great- 
ness and his usefulness to society are 
to be found just in his fulfillment of 
this representative function. To pic- 
ture the situation as one im which so- 
ciety and the artist are arrayed against 
each other as enemies is entirely too 
simple. Just as we have learned that 
the school is a part of life, so we must 
learn to see art and the artist as part 
of the seamless web of the social proc- 
ess—not outside it. To be sure, some 
of the arts seem to pursue a course of 
their own, and respond much less im- 
mediately than others to changes in so- 
cial and economic environment, music 
and sculpture being at the opposite ex- 
treme from the drama and the novel. 
The unbiased study of the relation of 
the arts to other social institutions and 
of the various arts to each other is a 
part of the as yet embryonic sociology 
of art. 

When that scientific and social 
treatment of the phenomena of art de- 
velops, it will not be through specula- 
tions about “the” artist such as I have 
been guilty of, for witheall respect to 
both philosophy and, statistics, “the” 
artist is probably as imaginary a fig- 
ure as “the” modern girl or “the” col- 
lege professor. What is needed is 
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rather the slow piling of instance upon 
instance, the repeated statement of 
how the parties to disputes about ar- 
tistic freedom felt, the historian’s me- 
ticulous methods for finding out wie 
es eigentlich geschehen. Out of the 
troubles and attempts to forestall 
trouble of Mr. Hays’s office, the may- 
or’s committees, the radio companies, 
the W.P.A. supervisors, the portrait 
painters versus their Constance Ben- 
netts, could easily come an almost end- 
less casebook. The attempt to find 
who was “right” in such a series of con- 
flicts between the artist’s conviction 
that society owes him at least main- 
tenance while he expresses the sacred 
impulse within him, and the equally 
strong conviction of the guardians of 
that which is and the profit that may 
be, that the artist should be allowed 
to do no harm and that he should 
gratefully carry out whatever orders 
are given him, might well drive a score 
of historians mad. 


PUBLIC SUSCEPTIBILITY TO Art 


Recent years have been very pro- 
ductive of such cases because of public 
support of the arts through the cul- 
tural projects of W.P.A. When in 
hard times Mr. Average Citizen’s 
money goes to support theater and 
music, easel painting and murals, he is 
going to be curious about the product, 
unéasy if it does not agree with his 
prejudices. An aristocracy may have 
a nicer understanding of what the art- 
ist is about than the suspicious and ill- 
trained great public. It is a common- 
place that the size of its audience has 
much to do with the lack of daring ex- 
hibited by the motion picture. So the 
increase in the public use of art, ap- 
plauded as aeforward step, brings an 
increased touchiness as to what the 
vast literal-minded, naive public shall 
be permitted to see and hear, what it 
will permit its hard cash to be spent on. 


° 
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The undoubted increase in the vogue 
of mural painting may or may not be 
an unfortunate anachronism in the lit- 
erate and crowded twentieth century, 
but one thing is certain, that the daily 
visibility of this type of art in high 
schools and post offices raises ques- 
tions of appropriateness of subject 
matter and treatment that were less 
worrisome when the murals were for 
the embellishment of the Duchessa’s 
bathroom. 

With regard to the Federal Theater 
Project, the issue of censorship has 
been judiciously handled in Whitman’s 
Bread and Circuses,? which includes a 
bibliography. The most notable cases 
have been the following. In the early 
days of the project the resignation of 
Mr. Elmer Rice as director of the New 
York region was accepted after a dis- 
agreement over the depiction of the 
heads of foreign governments in a Liv- 
ing Newspaper production. As is so 
frequently the case in situations con- 
cerning alleged restrictions of freedom, 
more was involved than the mere issue 
of freedom. It will be noted that La- 
bor Stage was later successful in pro- 
ducing (in “Pins and Needles”) a very 
irreverent treatment of the leaders of 
the totalitarian states, in which serious 
criticism was sugar-coated with fun. 
Of course, in this case the government 
was not faced with the almost impossi- 
ble task of explaining to other govern- 
ments that it was not responsible for 
productions labeled Federal Theater. 


, New England was to vent public dis- 


approval upon the production of “Val- 
ley Forge,” ancl the South, by its 
apathy more than official action, to de- 
cree the end of the play “Jefferson 
Davis.” A newssue arose when “The 
Cradle Will Rock,” a novel type of la- 
bor opera, was found not usable by 
Federal Theater and with an exciting ` 


3 Willson Whitman, Bread and Circuses, New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1937. 
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flurry established itself in the Venice 
Theater, later to be taken over as a 
Mercury Theater production. Its au- 
thor-composer, Marc Blitztein, had his 
last devastating word to say on the 
Federal Theater in a skit contributed 
to “Pins and Needles,” in which page 
after page of a dramatist’s script is 
torn out in deference to the jittery 
feelings of the committee in Washing- 
ton, until nothing is left. 

The files of “New Theater,” later 
renamed “New Theater and Film,” 
abound 1n violent protests against cen- 
` sorship. Curiously, the editors de- 
fend such a film as “Spain in Flames” 
on the ground that every part of it is 
verifiable, although one can be sure 
that the same argument in defense of 
the news as presented in the capitalist 
‘press or Hearst’s Movietone would not 
impress them. Art Front, official or- 
gan of the artists’ unions, and such lo- 
cal publications as Philadelphia’s 
“1212,” although chiefly interested in 
the economic and technical problems 
of the artist, perform something of the 
same leftist function for the graphic 
arts, being perpetually on the alert to 
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attack any suspicion of “fascist” cen- 
sorship. 


~ 


In toe Erevp or Music 


The social significance of music is 
more obscure than that of the other 
arts which present an inescapable 
challenge to one’s cherished Weltan- 
schauung. There have been few to 
echo Plato’s disapproval of soft Lydian 
airs with the sentiment that modern 
censors, if they know their business, 
would prohibit performances of the 
works of Chopin and Tschaikowsky. 
The composer’s plight has been felt 
to be one of inadequate payment for 
performance rights rather than one of 
restriction of freedom, yet even here 
there is a problem in our field. Par- 
tisans of Hindemith or Varése can 
claim that the preference of conduc- 
tors and their conservative boards of ' 
directors for the recently accepted, 
new enough to provide a thrill of 
pseudo-modernity and sufficiently es- 
tablished to have mass approval, con- 
stitutes a serious barrier to the musical 
progress which can come only with 
genuine freedom. 
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Academic Freedom 


By. Henry W. TYLER and Epwarp P. CHEYNEY 


HE title of this paper may suggest 

a special brand of freedom of in- 
quiry and expression, perhaps a peculiar 
privilege or perquisite of the academic 
life. ‘Teachers as such, especially col- 
lege teachers, may seem to be claiming 
exceptional rights or disclaiming ordi- 
nary responsibility for their utterances, 
certainly in their fields of study, per- 
haps outside them. ‘Such is not the 
intention of the authors; it is rather to 
bring up the question in what sense the 
freedom of the college teacher can be 
differentiated from the general freedom 
of speech, as to definition of rights and 
corresponding obligations. ‘This free- 
dom has been so often questioned or in 
practice denied that there is evidently a 
doubt of the validity of the claim or a 
failure to recognize its usefulness to 
society. On the other hand the teacher, 
especially the college and university 
teacher, dealing as he so often does 
with subjects which are constantly 
changing, and engaged in research as 
well as teaching, feels a special need of 
elbow-room in his work, and this need 
is widely perceived and acknowl- 


edged, 


NECESSITY FOR FREEDOM 


Our intent is to show in what follows 
that the public service which colleges 
and universities are established to 
render cannot be adequately or properly 
performed except under conditions of 
maximum freedom for their teachers 
from external constraint; that academic 
freedom is therefore not a dubious 
pretension of, a privileged group in 
society, but the implement without 
which society cannot receive the high- 
est service it so much needs in the train- 
ing of its successive generations. So 


far as the members of the academic 
profession are themselves concerned, 
this freedom in its fullest form is a 
privilege to be earned by prolonged 
training and arduous striving for 
excellence; to be retained by due recog- 
nition of the obligations attending the 
existence of any such right. What, 
then, are the functions of the academic 
profession, and how are they dependent 
on the exercise of such freedom? What 
is the personnel of that profession; is it 
so selected, so organized, and so 
managed as to fulfill these functions 
and to deserve this freedom? ! 

Jt was in the German universities 
that, in modern times, this claim was 
first conspicuously put forward and 
gradually acknowledged. A reminis- 
cence of this is to be found in the 
German term Lehrfretheit so commonly 
used. Göttingen (founded 1732) has 
an honorable precedence in this recog- 
nition of the value of freedom of re- 
search and university teaching. Even 
here, in early times, the University was 
more concerned with resisting dictation 
to the institution as a whole, and main- 
taining its legal rights, than in indi- 
vidual freedom of teaching. Yetin the 


- later eighteenth and the nineteenth 


centuries, and until quite recently in 
the twentieth, there has been con- 
stantly increasing emphasis on the right 
of the individual scholar to follow truth 
in his field wherever the search should 
lead him. The same has been true of 


1 “Academic freedom” as the expression is used 
in this article refers gnly to the claim of freedom 
of teaching in universities and colleges; although 
the term is sometimes and increasingly used in 
regard to high school and even grade school 
teaching. See article by H. K. Beale, in this 
volume; also Bulletin of the American Association 
of Unwersity Professors, XXIV, 5, May 1938. 
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the universities in other European 
countries. 

Noteworthy in the history of higher 
education in the United States is the 
quotation by Thomas Jefferson in 
founding the University of Virginia 
(1819) of the scriptural passage “Ye 
shall know the Truth, and the Truth 
shall make you free.” “This institu- 
tion will be based,” he said, “upon the 
illimitable freedom of the human mind. 
For here we are not afraid to follow 
truth, wherever it may lead, nor to 
tolerate error as long as reason is left 
free to combat it.” However high the 
aspiration expressed by Jefferson, the 
implied description of a typical Ameri- 
can university or college as primarily a 
place of discussion and research had, 
for at least three quarters of a century 
after Jefferson’s time, little reality. 
During that period the influence of 
accepted religion in its theological as- 
pect as interpreted by one or other 
evangelical denomination was. strong; 
many college presidents and professors 
were clergymen. The classics were 
supreme as a basis of instruction; 
science, until well into the second half 
of the century, held but a subordinate 
and precarious position. ‘Teaching was 
almost entirely through the textbook 
or the formal lecture. The chief func- 
tion of the college or university was to 
perpetuate existing knowledge, not to 
discern new, and its prevailing spirit 
was acceptance of a set interpretation 
of that knowledge. 


THRE QUESTION OF ABOLITION 


Activity of some college teachers in 
controversial public questions gave the 
first instances of insistence on their free- 
dom of speech and opposition to it by 
superior authority. During the Aboli- 
tionist controversy, three professors 
were forced to resign from Western 
Reserve College, Hudson, Ohio, because 
of their favorable attitude to abolition. 
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Benjamin Sherwood Hedrick, professor 
of astronomy at the University of North 
Carolina, was dismissed and his chair 
declared vacant, October 1856, because 
of ‘his support of the party considered 
to favor abolition. Harvard, to her 
credit, then as almost always, stood for 
academic freedom, President Quincy 
protesting vigorously against even the 
rumor that silence on the question of 
abolition was imposed on a certain 
professor in the Divinity School. In 
1870 John Fiske, ranked as an “infidel” 
by certain groups, was refused re- 
appointment by the overseers after a 
short term as instructor in history; 
but this was the last time success was 
obtained by any opponents of academic 
freedom at that particular institution, 
although attacks on professors by 
alumni and outsiders have been numer- 
ous through the years in varying 
grades.” 

It has been through the advance of 
knowledge, through criticism in the 
colleges of the old and the discovery, 
elucidation, and defense of the new, 
that controversy as. to the limits of 
academic freedom has generally arisen. 


THE QUESTION oF EVOLUTION 


The publication of Darwin’s revolu- 
tionary Origin of Species in 1859 had 
far-reaching effects on freedom of 
teaching in the United States as well as 
in other countries. It was a general 
and profound conviction of many 
Christian people that the Mosaic 
tradition of creation was immune to 
criticism, and that the evolutionists 
were committing intolerable desecra- 
tion in rejecting or questioning it. A 
notable case on this basis was that of 
Professor James Woodrow, who as 
recently as 1888 was*compelled to 
resign his chair im a Presbyterian 


2 Documents printed in S. E. Morison, Three 
Centuries of Harvard (Cambridge, 1937), pp. 
255, 348, ete. i 
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Seminary in South Carolina for advo- 
cating the theory of evolution. Public 
statements concerning his acceptance 
of this theory having been made,, he 
stated and explained his position in an 
address on “Evolution,” May 7, 1884. 
He was brought to trial by his church 
for heresy, first before the Presbytery, 
then before the Synod, both of which 
supported him. Before the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
however, he was convicted, and in 
1888, as already stated, deposed from 
his chair, although not expelled from 
the church? The bitterness of this 
controversy continued and became the 
basis of the series of attempts, of which 
the Scopes trial in Tennessee in 1925 
was a conspicuous incident, to prohibit 
the teaching of evolution in state- 
supported colleges and schools. 


Tae Question or BIMETALLISM 


A case that occurred somewhat later 
than Professor Woodrow’s initiated 
interference with teaching in another 
field, that of the social sciences, and 
brought up another question—the 
right of protest of other members of the 
faculty against invasion. Devotion to 
the gold standard was for a time a 
fundamental article of faith among 
conservative citizens of the eastern 
states. In 1897 President Andrews of 
Brown University, while not actually 
dismissed on account of his advocacy 
of bimetallism, was subjected to such 
criticism by his trustees that he felt it 
necessary to resign. The corporation 
designated a committee to confer with 
the President “in regard to the interests 
of the university.” The committee 
was expected to remonstrate with the 
President concerning his utterances on 
this subject as injurious to “the pe- 


3See article by John M. Mecklin, in this 
volume, 

4 Maynard Shipley, The War on Modern 
Science, 415 pp., New York: A. A. Knopf, 1927. 
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cuniary interests of the university,” 
asking from him, “not a renunciation of 
his views but a forbearance to promul- 
gate them.” The faculty of the uni- 
versity, although not directly involved 
in the controversy, rallied to the de- 
fense of academic freedom in an appeal 
to the trustees from which noteworthy 
passages may be quoted. They de- 
scribed the trustees’ act as resting 


upon a theory which, if extensively acted 
upon, would eat the heart out of our edu- 
cational institutions—the theory that the 
material growth of a university is of more 
importance than independence of thought 
and expression on the part of its President 
and professors, and that boards of trustees 
have, as such, the right to suggest limita- 
tions upon such independence. . . . 

It is not the proper function of a univer- 
sity to ‘‘represent” or to advocate any 
favored set of political, any more than of 
religious, doctrines, but rather to inspire 
young men with the love of truth and 
knowledge and, with freedom and openness 
of mind, to teach how these are to be at- 
tained. It is to give a liberal, not a dog- 
matic education. . . 

Our students will know or suspect that 
on certain subjects the silence of their 
President has been purchased or imposed. 
... If they suspect it of the President, 
they will suspect it of the professors... . 

We do not speak in defense of the Presi- 
dent’s financial views, for nearly all of us are, 
so far as we understand the question, op- 
posed to them. . . . Interested in the most 
obvious manner in the material prosperity 
of the institution, more anxious than any 
others can be for its development and ex- 
pansion, we nevertheless would not see its 
prosperity advanced, and we do not believe 
that its real prosperity can be advanced, by 
private suppression and politic compliance; 
for we are convinced that the lifeblood of a 
university is not money, but freedom. 


Protests, AGAINST RESIGNATION 


This statement, dated July 31, 1897, 
was signed by twenty-four members of 
the faculty.» President Andrews had, 


’ The formulation of this letter was the work of 
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however, already tendered his resigna- 
tion, in view of the criticism of the 
trustees, declaring himself unable to 
meet the wishes of the trustees “with- 
out surrendering that reasonable liberty 
of utterance which my predecessors, 
my faculty colleagues and myself have 
hitherto enjoyed.” ‘Thereupon, in ad- 
dition to the protest of the faculty, a 
series of petitions were presented to 
the trustees urging them to recall 
President Andrews and free the uni- 
versity from the stigma of denial of 
freedom of speech. Some six hundred 
of the alumni, representing classes from 
1838 to 1897, asked the corporation to 
“take that action upon the resignation 
of President Andrews which will effee- 
tually refute the charge that reasonable 
liberty of utterance was or ever will be 
denied to any teacher at Brown Uni- 
versity.” Professor Andrews’ colleagues 
in the economics departments of other 
universities, among them Professor 
Taussig of Harvard and Professor 
Seligman of Columbia, signed a memo- 
rial to the trustees expressing their 
hope that 


no action will be taken by you that could 
be construed as limiting the freedom of 
speech in the teaching body of our univer- 
sities. . . . To undertake inquiry as to the 
soundness of opinions expressed on any 
question or set of questions must inevitably 
limit freedom of expression and tend to 
destroy intelectual independence and to 
diminish public respect for the conclusions 
of all investigation. 


A letter was sent to the Brown trustees 
by a group of college presidents, in- 
cluding President Gilman of Johns 
Hopkins and President Eliot of Har- 





Professor J. F. Jameson, then one of the younger 

professors at Brown, later at Chicago, and then 

for many years dean of the guild of American 

historians and editor of the American Historical 

Review. See biography of E. B. Andrews in 

oe of American Biography, by W. S. 
de. 
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vard, suggesting “‘such action on the 
part of the corporation as might naturally 
lead to the withdrawal of the resigna- 
tion of President Andrews.” 

Three months later the corporation 
practically reversed its former position 
by passing unanimously, although with 
five members not voting, an address 
disclaiming any intention to restrain 
the President’s freedom of opinion or 
reasonable liberty of utteranée, and 
asking him to withdraw his resigna- 
tion. This President Andrews there- 
upon did; resigning after another year 
to take up some literary work outside 
of university life. 


THE STANFORD CASE 


In 1900 a case of removal that 
attracted much attention occurred at 
Leland Stanford University. Senator. 
and Mrs. Stanford, the “Founders,” 
although actuated by the best motives, 
had introduced into the organization of 
this new institution provisions that 
reflected rather modern competitive 
business than ideals suitable to an 
institution of higher learning; among 
them, the power given the President 
to remove professors at will and to 
prescribe the course of study and the 
methods of teaching. Probably no 
institution of university grade could 
now engage a faculty on such terms, 
and even if it did, the plan could only 
be made to work by the moderate 
action of a thoroughly liberal president, 
as Dr. Jordan proved to be. But back 
of him was the surviving founder, Mrs. 
Stanford, a woman of devotion but of 
intense prejudices. Her distrust and 
dislike came to be directed against 
Professor Edward A. Ross, an able, 
progressive, outspoken, and popular 
teacher of economics and sociology. 

The dispute was a prolonged one, but 
in November 1900, on Mrs. Stanford’s 
insistence, the President asked for and 
received Professor Ross’s resignation. 
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Professor Ross immediately published 
his statement of the case in the San 
Francisco papers, and an embittered 
controversy with the President followed. 
At the same time another still more 
prominent member of the faculty, 


Professor Howard, head of the De-. 


partment of History, issued a vigorous 
publie protest against the interference 
with Professor Ross’s liberty of teach- 
ing.” Fle refused to apologize to the 
President and Mrs. Stanford for this 
public criticism, and his resignation 
was thereupon asked for and given. 
Several other resignations followed; 
the faculty, the alumni, and the com- 
munity were deeply split, and for a 
while, perhaps ever since, the university 
suffered from the widespread condem- 
nation expressed at that period.’ 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA CASE 


Some years later, in 1915, popular 
interest was aroused in the East by a 
somewhat similar occurrence. This 
was the case of Dr. Scott Nearing of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Near- 
ing was a popular and successful young 
teacher of economics who, after some 
years of service as instructor, had been 
promoted in June 1914 to an assistant 
professorship, although only on a one- 
year appointment. In June 1915, 
without previous notice, he was rather 
curtly notified that he would not be 
reappointed. The trustees were un- 
questionably within their legal rights 
in such action, but the precipitancy of 
the notice, without previous discussion, 
the violation of prevailing practice, the 
disregard of the opinions of Dr. Near- 
ing’s colleagues, and the well-founded 
belief that his dismissal was due to the 
insistence of certain members of the 


Board of Trustees and the alumni, 
e 
6 A full and judicious account of this case is 
given in Orrin Leslie Elliott, Stanford University; 
the First Twenty-five years, 1891-1925, Stanford 
University, Calif.: Stanford University, 1937. 
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annoyed by his rude remarks in public 
and. what were considered radical views 
expressed before his class, led to. 
widespread sympathy, protest, and 
criticism of the university in the news- 
papers and by the public generally, 
much of it undeserved and exagger- 
ated. 

The trustees refused to explain the 
reasons for their action, and several of 
them undoubtedly weakened their 
case by the reiterated statement that 
the trustees owed no explanation to 
the public, at the very time they were 
asking State aid on the ground of the 
semi-public character of the institution. 
Their intimation also that the relation 
between the trustees and the professors 
was the same as that between employ- 
ers and employees was antiquated and 
narrow. There was much division of 
opinion among the alumni and doubt 
even on the part of members of the 
faculty, whether academic freedom had 
been really violated. ‘There was, how- 
ever, an almost universal feeling that 
the action of the trustees had been 
precipitate and ill-advised, and it was 
without doubt injurious to the univer- 
sity. This recognition resulted in the 
adoption sorae months later by the 
trustees, on the recommendation of the 
Provost, of an enlightened statute by 
which appointments, reappointments, 
and decisions not to reappoint must be 
announced well before the end of the 
college year, and the responsibility 
for the removal of professors is placed 
almost entirely upon their faculty 
colleagues.” 


DENOMINATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


It may be remarked that the large 
number of colfeges and universities 

7'The main facts concerning this case are re- 
counted in Lightner Witmer, The Nearing Case, 
128 pp, New York: Huebsch, 1915; but the 
account is on the whole drawn from the memory 
and the judgment of the sub-author of this 
article. 
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founded and maintained by religious 
bodies naturally bear a somewhat 
specialized relation to the problem of 
academic freedom. The Roman Cath- 
olic church, the most powerful and most 
authoritative religious body, as so elo- 
quently represented in Cardinal New- 
man’s lectures on the “Idea of a 
University,” adopts as a postulate the 
existence of an indisputable body of 


doctrine, to be inculcated by teachers’ 


and accepted by students without ques- 
tion or discussion. Cardinal Newman 
says: 


[The university] is a place of teaching 
universal knowledge. This implies that 
its object is, on the one hand, intellectual, 
not moral; and, on the other, that it is the 
diffusion and extension of knowledge 
rather than its advancement. If its object 
were scientific and philosophical discovery, 
I do not see why a university should have 
students; if religious training, I do not see 
how it can be the seat of literature and 
science. 


In this view of a university the ques- 
tion of academic freedom can hardly 
arise, since, in a wide variety of subjects, 
none is allowed to exist. Professors 
who are loyal adherents of a certain set 
body of doctrines must, in those fields 
where authority is supreme, indoctri- 
nate their students with those beliefs— 
not discuss them. 

The renunciation of universal in- 
quiry has fortunately not been gener- 
ally accepted for either professors or 
students, although the controversies 
over the teaching of the theory of evo- 
lution have been very recent, and criti- 
cism of professors for holding liberal 
religious views is frequently expressed 
and in denominational colleges can 
hardly be deprecated, It is in our own 
day also all too common for smaller 
denominational colleges to exercise con- 
trol not merely over the actual teach- 
ing but even over the private conduct 
of members of their staffs. 
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Tse FACTOR or GROWTH 


A factor of major importance in the 
development of higher education in the 
United States has been the extraordi- 
nary scale and rate of its growth. The 
ambitions of community, state, and 


“church, and the liberality of wealthy 


individuals, have multiplied the num- 
ber of institutions with little regard to 
quality or standards; personal ambi- 
tion and prosperity have stimulated 
attendance inordinately, not to men- 
tion the effects of coeducation and 
athleticism. According to the imelu- 
siveness of one’s definition of “higher 
education,” the number of institutions 
in the United States is now between 
1,000 and 1,600, the number of full- 
time teachers about 50,000, and of 
students about 1,200,000. In such a 
rapid and enormous expansion, stand- 
ards of freedom as well as scholarship 
have inevitably suffered. How shall 
one deal with such a subject as aca- 
demic freedom in terms applicable to 
such mature and substantial universi- 
ties as Harvard, Chicago, and Cali- 
fornia, and at the same time to a mush- 
room municipal or sectarian college or 
“university” —in a location which 
need not be specified? An obvious 
and indeed almost inevitable require- 
ment is that we should work from the 
upper level downward, recognizing 
that, however men may be born as to 
freedom and equality, institutions must 
earn the benefits of academic freedom 
by the coöperation of trustees, ad- 
ministrators, and teachers. 


Tue TRUSTEES 


In the United States the great ma- 
jority of colleges and universities are 
under the general legal control of 
boards of trustees, sometimes respon- 
sible to the state, sometimes to an ec- 
clesiastical authority, sometimes self- 
perpetuating under a charter subject 
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at least in theory to legislative amend- 
ment, sometimes much under the influ- 
ence of the alumni. The trustees—or 
the ecclesiastical or other agency with 
corresponding  functions—ordinarily 
render only part-time or purely volun- 
tary service, without remuneration, 
and in general concentrate their activi- 
ties on the management of property, 
-the appointment of presidents and cer- 
tain other administrative officers, and 
the general policy of the institution. 
Trustees are naturally and properly 
chosen with reference to their antici- 
pated influence in securing support for 
the institution: and administering its 
funds wisely rather than for compe- 
tence in directing its educational] policy, 
and with much less reference to their 
exercising supervision over members 
of its teaching staff. The essential, 
self-sacrificing service rendered by 
many trustees within appropriate lim- 
its has been invaluable. The harm 
done by failure to respect these limits 
has been in particular cases lamentable 
and may well be disastrous. 


Tue PRESIDENT 


Midway between the trustees and the 
faculty stands the president. The 
American university president, chosen 
by the trustees with, or too often with- 
out, the codperative assistance of the 
faculty whose leader he is to be, oecu- 
pies a most arduous and difficult posi- 
tion, yet of the very greatest influence. 
He must interpret the trustees and the 
faculty to each other, for in most cases 
direct contact can only be casual. He 
must know how to choose his adminis- 
trative associates wisely and how to 
share responsibility with them. He 
must know staff and students well 
enough to lead without driving. He 
must be able to advise, and if need be 
to criticise, without giving offense or 
exercising repression. He must recog- 
nize and encourage initiative and fit- 
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ness among juniors, and must guard 
against obsolescence and over-con- 
servatism among their elders. With 
more or less coöperation from adminis- 
trative associates he exercises such 
limited oversight as he can over the ac- 
tivities of members of the staff, partic- 
ularly their publications. Of the 
performance of those outside his own 
specialty (if he once had one), his ac- 
tual knowledge is apt to be superficial 
and inversely proportional to the size of 
the institution. He must maintain 
cordial relations with a great host of 
alumni all over the land, each thinking 
of the institution as it once was, not as 
the president knows it now to be. 

Such men and women are few, and 
the search for them is often but im- 
perfectly rewarded. Moreover, this 
position of power and responsibility 
and their ambition to make their ad- 
ministration a success has led many 
presidents into conflict with individual 
members and occasionally with whole 
groups of the faculty. Between the 
president and the teaching staff, par- 
ticularly in large institutions, are many 
minor administrators—deans, regis- 
trars, heads of departments—whose 
principles and methods may have a 
potent influence on the freedom of the 
teachers and investigators. 


THE PROFESSORS 


The rapid increase of student regis- 
tration, and the promotion of colleges 
into universities and of academies into 
junior colleges, have made the position 
of the college professor a far less dis- 
tinctive one than formerly. It has 
become easier to become a college 
teacher and sometimes, unfortunately, 
to continue long ip the profession from 
inertia rather than from fitness. This 
tendency to dilution of the profession 
and lowering of its standards has, it is 
true, been largely counterbalanced until 
recently by the resort to German and 
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other foreign universities for advanced 

‘study. Since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century the development of 
excellent graduate schools—including 
certain schools of education—in our 
own country has bred a whole genera- 
tion of specialized and well-trained stu- 
dents, teachers, and research men and 
women, whose willingness—indeed, 
whose moral and intellectual capacity 
—to follow in established paths is much 
less than that of their predecessors. 
Many of the best of them would rather 
abandon their profession of teaching 
than teach merely traditional or ac- 
cepted doctrine. 

The typical, or at least the ideal, 
college professor is a man or woman 
of good mental endowment, of special- 
ized training, with facility in imparting 
knowledge of his subject to the less in- 
structed or the less mature. He has 
his besetting sins, for not infrequently 
specialization has been carried so far as 
to restrict interest in ordinary affairs. 
Sometimes the habitual and protracted 
contact with successive generations of 
adolescents has given the teacher an 
authoritarian psychology, which he 
may unconsciously extend to regions in 
which he is less (or not at all) compe- 
tent. He is sometimes, though not 
quite so often as the business or finan- 
cial man, a pedant—that is, a man who 
considers his own occupation the only 
one of real importance. 

The professor’s calling has as its 
main purposes: (a) the instruction of 
youth in the accumulated knowledge 
and technique of particular fields; 
(b) the training of youth in the difficult 
art of independent thinking, and in the 
exercise of intelligent discrimination; 
and (c) the increase*of the common 
stock of knowledge by the use of the 
appropriate methods of research. To 
what extent does he need and deserve, 
in order to accomplish these ends, great- 
er freedom of thought and speech than 
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he now has; to what extent is such free- 
dom denied or restricted, and what are 
the remedies available? What are the 
dangers of the future? The problem 
takes on widely different aspects in dif- 
ferent fields. In mathematics, for 
example, results are relatively certain 
and definite. Discretion is exercised. 
only in the choice of materia] and the 
amount for which time can be found. 
Controversial questions are few. In 
physical and natural science differ- 
ences of opinion are more frequent, and 
controversies with traditional habits of 
thought have been more or less formid- 
able from the time of Galileo to that of 
Darwin, though they are now less often 
acute or important. For these reasons 
it is not found difficult to appreciate the 
propriety of the teacher’s freedom to 
teach in them what he conceives to be 
the essential truth and nothing but the 
truth. 

Quite otherwise is it with some of the 
newer social sciences. Barely recog- 
nized as sciences, perhaps hardly yet 
worthy of that recognition, such sub- 
jects as sociology, economics, and even 
history, to say nothing of law, medicine, 
and theology, are still encumbered with 
complex entanglements of emotion, 
tradition, convention, self-interest, and 
politics, much as astronomy and chem- 
istry were once submerged in astrology 
and alchemy. The college teacher who 
attempts to pilot youth through the 
intricacies of these subjects has need 
of the utmost freedom combined with 
the utmost sanity he can command. 
But freedom to do what? 


OBLIGATIONS OF THE PROFESSOR 


The professor must, first, be free to 
use all his powers of thought and, sub- 
ject to the exercise of like rights by 
others, free to expres¢his ideas orally or 
in print. His academic freedom is the 
right to express these ideas to his stu- 
dents. Yet he is under obligation to 
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remember that the students are not 
really his. They are intrusted to him 
by their parents, the institution, and 
the community, and they enroll them- 
selves for certain specific purposes, the 
chief of which are, or should always be, 
the development of their mental pow- 
ers, the increase of knowledge, and, so 
far as may be, the incidental improve- 
ment of character. Unless the college 
professor recognizes these obligations, 
he fails to meet the standards of his 
profession. His students deserve the 
best he can give them, and that best 
includes free expression of mature and 
reasoned conviction on whatever lies 
within his province. It does not mean 
the unrestrained voicing of his more 
or less casual notions on matters or 
persons outside that province. He 
need not conceal such opinions, but he 
is subject to legitimate criticism on the 
ground of irrelevancy, poor judgment, 
or bad taste if he takes advantage of 
the opportunity afforded by an involun- 
tary audience, and he cannot meet such 
criticism by the plea of academic free- 
dom. On the other hand, the critics in 
the interest of the students must be- 
ware of treating these offenses too 
severely. Youth is keenly sensitive to 
repression and lack of candor. A col- 
lege teacher who gives the impression of 
concealing his real opinions, even on 
somewhat general matters, will com- 
mand neither attention nor respect. 
In teaching the mathematical and phys- 
ical sciences, it is easy to avoid this 
danger. In the social sciences, any at- 
tempt to do so sterilizes the subject. It 
is precisely the controversial quality that 
gives vital interest to these subjects. 
The essential problem is one of pro- 
portion. In discussing principles and 
methods of goVernment, for example, it 
would be absurd €or a college professor 
to ignore communism and fascism. 
In dealing with labor problems, shall 
one dwell on the right to work unmo- 
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lested, and pay no attention to the de-. 
mand for a job with a living wage? 
Yet these are but small fractions of the 
two social sciences in which they are 
just now conspicuous elements. An 
important function of the teacher is to 
put them in their place against the 
larger background of ‘general prin- 
ciples, and in discussing them to take 
care that different aspects are objec- 
tively presented—with light rather 
than heat. 

The service of the university or col- 
lege is not to its students alone. This 
is especially true at the present time, 
when pressure groups and their propa- 
ganda have such power to exert influ-. 
ence over large numbers of this com- 
munity. A-college or university has 
no special doctrine to teach; it is the 
natural foe of intolerance and bigotry. 
Colleges and universities should be in- 
stitutions to which the community 
may look with confidence for non- 
partisan information and guidance as 
against statements that are made over 
the radio or in print by parties evidently 
representing special interests, restricted 
information, or narrow views. In 
order that the colleges may hold this 
position in the estimation of the com- 
munity, their spokesmen must be recog- 
nized to be free from interested control, 
from the taint of propaganda, and from 
any other motive of action or speech 
than the pursuit of truth. 

Academic freedom is thus not a mere 
perquisite of a privileged class. Itisa 
tool without which the process of pre- 
paring the new generation to advance 
civilization cannot be effectively car- 
ried out. ‘The repression of it in social 
and economic fields carries with it the 
danger that youth, in its insatiable if 
transient eagerness for new ideas, will 
waste its energy for lack of guidance or 
be misled by outside charlatans or 
lapse prematurely into a deadly .con- 
servatism. l 
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PRESSURES BrovuGcut to BEAR 


That academic freedom has attend- 
ant and inseparable limitations, that 
its claims may be extended beyond all 
reason, is granted. How then shall 
the rational interpretation be made; 
how shall the teacher and the student 
be protected from either undue restric- 
tions or the misuse of freedom? To 
this vitally important question many 
and diverse answers have been given. 
In certain countries, dictatorial govern- 
ments, conscious of omniscience and of 
at least temporary omnipotence, quite 
logically insist that their agents duly 
instructed shall exercise absolute con- 
&trol, the primary object of the educa- 
tional system being the continuous sup- 
ply of loyal supporters of the existing 
regime. Even in more enlightened 
nations, dictatorial attitudes have too 
often been arbitrarily assumed, some- 
times by self-appointed groups deeply 
concerned for (or more often against) 
particular social theories or principles, 
sometimes by local or national govern- 
ments, in the case of tax-supported in- 
stitutions, sometimes, as has been seen, 
by boards of trustees or the adminis- 
trative officers representing them, some- 
times by individual patrons or those 
from whom benefactions are sought. 

While any one of these agencies may 
in a given case have just claims for the 
consideration of its views, the exercise 
of actual control by it is fraught with 
consequences of the gravest harm. In 
the social sciences, for instance, evi- 
dence of any deviation by the professor 
from the strait and narrow way of con- 
servatism will not be far to seek. 
Watchful critics surround and beset 
him. Publicity is to some a dangerous 
temptation. The way of the occasion- 
al “exhibitionist” teacher is easy—at 
first. But soon letters from anxious 


8 See articles by E. Y. Hartshorne and Max 
Ascoli in this volume. 
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parents and offended alumni pour in to 
the president. He is urged to “fire” 
the offender summarily, or at any rate 
to give him the minimum notice of dis- 
missal. There are suggestions that 
gifts may be withheld or wills revoked, 
to the evident harm of the institution. 
This occurs only too often also in the 
case of professors of the greatest mod- 
eration if their subject calls for ad- 
vanced and unfamiliar statements or 
the presentation of points of view 
widely disapproved of. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIFFICULTIES 


The president’s position is difficult. 
He may and often does defend the 
teacher and rebuff the critics, regardless 
of consequences. He may advise the 
teacher of the criticism, at the risk of 
causing undue concern or seeming to 
exercise repression. He may believe 
that the teacher showed undue freedom 
or too little discretion. In the end he 
may be convinced that the situation 
cannot be remedied without dis- 
missal. The consequences of any form 
of disciplinary action must be carefully 
weighed. The teacher under pressure 
is certain to have friends who will be- 
come critics of the administration. 
The atmosphere of a university should 
not be vitiated by personal controversy 
or intrigue. The courageous president 
will perhaps defy the critics or will give 
the teacher the benefit of the doubt, 
satisfied that a strong institution will in 
the end suffer less by tolerating vaga- 
ries than by exercising its possible con- 
trol. A survey of actual instances will 
justify this belief. A different type of 
president will dismiss the teacher, or 
more often discipline him by retarding 
promotion or by other forms of dis- 
crimination, less flagrapt but often 
sufficiently effective. He will also re- 
solve to be more on ‘his guard in the 
selection of “safe” men for future 
appointment, and will utilize to the full 
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the plan of a probationary period at the 
end of which noncontinuance is asserted 
to carry no stigma. 

Indirectly connected with academic 
freedom, but often inextricably as- 
sociated with a particular problem in 
which it is concerned, are the factors 
of alleged inefficiency and incompe- 
tence. A teacher is exposed by the 
nature of his profession and by the very 
security of tenure he often enjoys, to 
strong and insidious temptation to seek 
the pleasant seclusion of the ivory tow- 
er, or at any rate to avoid the dusty 
turmoil of the men in the street. How 
else can he keep his‘scholarly poise and 
detachment? It is an easy step or 
flight of steps, not merely in the social 
sciences but in all fields, to relinquish 
scholarly activities, to accept the op- 
portunities of leisure, travel, long vaca- 
tions and sabbatical leaves for some- 
thing more than their legitimate values 
—in plainer words, to become a drone. 
Warnings may or may not help; some- 
times, if they have been too long post- 
poned, dismissal is the only remedy. 
In reality no question of academic free- 
dom is involved in such a case. Practi- 
cally, however, the issues, although 
irrelevant, are confused when the ad- 
ministrator who alleges incompetence 
or noncoiperation is charged with in- 
vading legitimate academic freedom, or 
when the indolent or incompetent 
teacher seeks undeserved safety under 
rules of tenure not designed for his pro- 
tection. In such cases the only safe 
recourse is to this professor’s colleagues 
or to a judicious inquiry among his 
students. If everything is done in the 
open, there is small danger of loss or 
injustice. On the other hand if the in- 
stitution seeks to protect itself by ap- 
pointing and, retaining only “safe” 
teachers, it tends thereby to exclude 
from its faculty the intellectually vig- 
orous and to increase, as the years go 
on, the proportion of the inert. 
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Some conspicuous instances of the 
clash between university and college 
authorities who insisted on conformity 
and professors who insisted on freedom 
to speak and to teach their subjects in 
their own way have already been men- 
tioned. There were many others. 
There was, besides, a vast amount of 
inconspicuous but effective ' pressure 
brought to bear by presidents of col- 
leges and boards of trustees upon men, 
especially younger men, of independent 
thought, repressing their activity by 
denying them promotion, threatening 
the security of their tenure, or subject- 
ing them to a sense of disapproval. A 
thoughtful critic, himself a university 
president unusually familiar with aca-? 
demic administration, remarks: “I am 
measuring my words when I say that 
most boards of trustees either con- 
stantly employ this method of prevent- 
ing discussion of controversial subjects 
or are believed to be disposed to employ 
it whenever occasion may arise.’” 


-NEED FOR AN ASSOCIATION 


Under the belief that restriction was 
increasing, the meeting of the American 
Sociological Society which was held at 
Princeton in December 1914 was de- 
voted to the general subject of “Free- 
dom of Communication.” There were 
set addresses and statements of ex- 
periences concerning freedom of as- 
semblage, freedom of speech, freedom 
of the press, and freedom of teaching, 
with discussion of these subjects by a 
score or more of participants.’ Among 
the proceedings was the report of a 
joint committee of the American Eco- 
nomic Association and the American 
Political Science Association which 

° Samuel P. Capey, “Responsibility of Boards 
of Trustees for the Preservation of Academic 
Freedom,” Bulletin of the American Association 
of University Professors, XXI, 6 (Oct. 1935), 
477-82, 

10 Publications of the American Sociological 
Society, Vol. IX, Chicago, 1815. 
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had been appointed the previous year. 
This committee analyzed the situation 
and expressed the conviction that the 
problems connected with academic 
freedom were of such growing and 
widespread concern to the members of 
the teaching profession, to educational 
institutions, and to the community 
that ah:association of collége teachers 
analogous to the national medical and 
law associations should be formed to 
deal in a responsible way with all their 
professional interests. Some of the 
principles promulgated are indicated in 


the following extracts from their report: - 


If education is the cornerstone of the 
structure of society and if progress in scien- 


‘ tific knowledge is essential to civilization, 
‘few things can be more important than to 


enhance the dignity of the scholar’s profes- 
sion, with a view to attracting into its 
ranks men of the highest ability—of sound 
learning, and of strong and independent 
character. . 

These considerations make still more 
clear the nature of the relationship between 
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university trustees and members of uni- 


versity faculties. The latter are the ap- 
pointees, but not in any proper sense the 
employees, of the former. For, once ap- 
pointed, the scholar has professional func- 
tions to perform in which the appointing 
authorities have neither competency nor 
moral right to intervene. So far as the 
university teacher’s independence of thought 
and utterance is concerned-—-though not in 
other regards-—the relationship of professor 
to trustees may be compared to that be- 
tween judges of the Federal courts and the 
executive who appoints them. University 
teachers should be understood to be, with 
respect to the conclusions reached and 
expressed by them, no more subject to the 
control of the trustees then are Judges sub- 
ject to the control of the President, with 
respect to their decisions: while, of course, 
for the same reason, trusgees are no more to 
be held. responsible for, or to be presumed 
to agree with, the opinions or utterances of 
professors, than the President can be as- 
sumed to approve of all the legal reasonings 
of the courts. A university is a great and 
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indispensable organ of the higher life of a 
civilized community, in the work of which 
the trustees hold an essential and highly 
honorable place, but in which the faculties 
hold an independent place, with quite 
equal responsibilities—and, in relation to 
purely scientific and educational questions, 
the primary responsibility. ... 

No person of intelligence believes that all 
of our political problems have been solved, 
or that the final stage of social evolution 
has been reached. Grave issues in the 
adjustment of men’s social and economic 
relations are certain to call for settlement 
in the years that are to come; and for the 
right settlement of them mankind will need 
all the wisdom, all the good will, all the 
soberness of mind, and all the knowledge 
drawn from experience, that it can com- 
mand. Toward this settlement the uni- 
versity has potentially its own very great 
contribution to make; for if the adjustment 
reached is to be a wise one, it must take due 
account of economic science, and be guided 
by that breadth of historic vision which it 
should be one of the functions of a univer- 
sity to cultivate. But if the universities 
are to render any such service toward the 
right solution of the social problems of the 
future, it is the first essential that the 
scholars who carry on the work of univer- 
sities shall not be in a position of dependence 
upon the favor of any social class or group, 
that the disinterestedness and impartiality 
of their inquiries and their conclusions shall 
be, so far as is humanly possible, beyond the 
reach of suspicion. 

' The special dangers to freedom of teach- 
ing in the domain of the social sciences are 
evidently two. The one, which is the more 
likely to affect the privately endowed 
colleges and universities, is the danger of 
restrictions upon the expression of opinions 
which point toward extensive social innova- 
tions, or call in question the moral legitimacy 
or social expediency of economic conditions 
or commercial practices in which large 
vested interests are involved. In the 
political, social and economic field almost 
every question, no matter, how large. and 
general it at first appears, is more or less 
affected with private or'class interests; and, 
in government enterprises, the points of 
possible conflict are numberless. When to 
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this is added the consideration that bene- 
factors, as well as most of the parents who 
send their children to privately endowed 
institutions, themselves belong to the more 
prosperous and therefore usually to the 
more conservative classes, it- is apparent 
that, so long as effectual safeguards for 
academic freedom are not established, there 
is a real danger that pressure from vested 
interests may, sometimes deliberately and 
sometimes unconsciously, sometimes openly 
and sometimes subtly and in obscure ways, 
be brought to bear upon academic authori- 
ties. 

On the other hand, in our state universi- 
ties the danger may be the reverse. Where 
the university is dependent for funds upon 
legislative favor, it has sometimes happened 
that the conduct of the institutions has been 
affected by political considerations; and 
where there is a definite governmental 
policy or a strong public feeling on economic, 
social, or political questions, the menace to 
academic freedom may consist in the re- 
pression of opinions that in the particular 
political situation are deemed ultra-con- 
servative rather than ultra-radical. 


FORMATION OF THE ASSOCIATION 


An organization meeting was held 
in New York in January 1915. The 
name “American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors” was adopted, and 
Professor John Dewey was elected 
President. The general spirit of the 
association may be judged by the fol- 
lowing extract from its declaration of 
principles: 


The university cannot perform its... 
functions without accepting and enforcing 
to the fullest extent the principle of aca- 
demic freedom. The responsibility of the 
university . . . is to the community... 
and any restriction upon the freedom of 
the instructor is bound to react injuriously 
upon the efficiency and the morale of the 
institution, and therefore ultimately upon 
the interests of the community. 

It is . . . inadmissible that the power of 
determining when departures from the re- 
quirements of the scientific spirit and 
method have occurred should be vested in 
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bodies not composed of members of the 
academic profession. Such bodies neces- 
sarily lack full competency to judge of those 
requirements; their intervention can never 
be exempt from the suspicion that it is 
dictated by other motives than zeal for the 
integrity of science; and it is unsuitable for 
the dignity of a great profession that the 
initial responsibility for the maintenance of 
its professional standards should not be m 
the hands of its own members. 


Since the time of its formation, an- 
nual meetings of the association have 
been held and a periodical bulletin has 
been published. Although it has oc- 
cupied itself with various other objects 
of interest to its constituents, its chief 
activity has continued to be the defense 
of academic freedom wherever its at- 
tention has been called to its violation. 
Committee A, a standing committee 
but of constantly changing personnel, 
has considered a vast number of cases, 
some hundreds all together, since the 
formation of the association in 1915, 
and has gradually established a widely 
known and recognized body of prece- 
dents and form of procedure. The se- 
curity of tenure has been so closely al- 
lied with the main question that many 
cases have been taken up where aca- 
demic freedom has been only secondar- 
ily involved. Practically every issue 
of the Bulletin has given a summary 
report of one or more such cases, many 
of them of much academic and even 
popular interest. The association or 
Committee A has, however, declined to 
consider many cases brought to its at- 
tention on the grounds of triviality or 
obvious absence of any just grounds of 
complaint on the part of the person 
making the application, or withdrawal 
by him. On the other hand; the 
association and Committee A have 
acted as arbitrator in many cases and 
have adjusted a large number of dis- 
putes that might have led to dismissal 
and public controversy. 


ot 
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STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


In January 1925, after ten years’ 
experience with investigations and 
publication along the broad lines of 
university administration, the associa- 
tion secured, through a conference 
called by the American Council on 
Education, the agreement of ten organ- 
izations, mostly made up of college and 
university professors and administra- 
tors, to the following statement of 
* principles, supposed to cover all ques- 
tions involved except security of tenure, 
which was provided for under another 
heading. 


(a) A university or college may not place 
any restraint upon the teacher’s freedom in 
Investigation, unless restriction upon the 
amount of time devoted to it becomes 
necessary in order to prevent undue inter- 
ference with teaching duties. 

(b) A university or college may not im- 
pose any limitation upon the teacher’s 
freedom in the exposition of his own sub- 
ject in the classroom or in addresses and 
publications outside the college, except in 
so far as the necessity of adapting instruc- 
tion to the needs of immature students, or 
in the case of institutions of a denomina- 
tional or partisan character, specific stipu- 
lations in advance, fully understood and 
accepted by both parties, limit the scope 
and character of instruction. 

(c) No teacher may claim as his right 
the privilege of discussing in his classroom 
controversial topics outside of his own field 
of study. The teacher is morally bound 
not to take advantage of his position by 
introducing into the classroom provocative 
discussions of irrelevant subjects not within 
the field of his study. 

(d) A university or college should recog- 
nize that the teacher in speaking and 
writing outside of the institution upon 
subjects beyond the scope of his own field 
of study is entitled to precisely the same 
freedom and is subject to the same re- 
sponsibility as attach to all other citizens. 
Jf the extra-mural utterances of a teacher 
should be such as to raise grave doubts 
concerning his fitness for his position, the 
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question should in all cases be submitted to 
an appropriate committee of the faculty of 
which he is a member. It should be clearly 
understood that an institution assumes no 
responsibility for views expressed by mem- 
bers of its staff; and teachers should, when 
necessary, take pains to make it clear that 
they are expressing only their personal 
opinions. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 


Notwithstanding the spread of the 
knowledge of the existence of these 
standards and tacit approval of them 
by many institutions, cases of dis- 
missal still continued. During the 
nine academic years 1926-35, for in- 
stance, 322 cases were brought to the 
attention of Committee A. Of these, 
85 were rejected and 117 dropped after 
some preliminary inquiry or at the re- 
quest of the complainant, leaving 120 
to be dealt with by the committee. 
Of these, 62 were adjusted to the satis- 
faction of all parties, including rein- 
statement in 16 cases and reappoint- 
ments for one or two years in 6 others. 
Many cases had arisen from misunder- 
standings, and the complainants were 
specifically cleared of the charges 
against them. Yet with the increasing 
numbers of professors and diversifica- 
tion of subjects, with the greater in- 
tensity of feeling on political and social 
subjects and recognition of the impor- 
tance of college life and teaching, and 
with the financial crisis in the affairs 
of most educational institutions due 
to the depression, removals of teachers 
or other conflicts occurred more rather 
than less frequently. Seldom im any 
one year were fewer than twenty cases 
brought to the attention of the associa- 


tion. 
e 
1 Principles governing Academic Freedom, 
adopted by the Washington Conference, Jan. 
1925, Bulletin of the American Association of 
University Professors, XVIII, 5, May 1932; 
XXIV, 1, Jan. 1938. 
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There can be no doubt that the 
steady moderate action of this organi- 
zation and its various committees, es-- 
pecially Committee A, has done much 


to establish the dignified standing of : 


members of college and university 
faculties and to strengthen their claim 
to freedom ofsteaching and civic ex- 
pression. Moreover, this has been in 
a time of stress and pressure from 
those. who hold positions of power on 
boards of trustees or as wealthy and in- 
fluential alumni. -Public opinion in 
this as in all other aspects of a democ- 
racy -is In the long run the arbiter of 
action, and the demand for academic 
freedom is essentially an appeal to the 
enlightened judgment of an informed 
public opinion. 


Tue MINNESOTA CASE 


The possibility of a change in policy 
due to a more enlightened judgment is 
well shown in the recent action of the 
University of Minnesota in respect 
to Professor Schaper. During the 
period before the entrance of the United 
States into the World War, Professor 
Schaper, of German lineage, was a 
strong pro-German, and although a 
good scholar and teacher, was not very 
successful in winning friends. On our 
entrance into the war, although he 
showed no disloyalty, then or later, in 
word or act, the war hysteria of the 
time was naturally directed against 
him, and the State of Minnesota Com- 
mission of Public Safety called on the 
Board of Trustees to inquire into his 
loyalty. This the trustees did, Sep- 
tember 18, 1917, by summoning him 
before them, and after an hour or two 
of questions passed a resolution, with- 
out notice to other members of his 
faculty, dismissing him from the uni- 
versity with but ‘one month's salary of 
the- current year paid. He published 
a defense of his position and some 
members of the faculty proposed a pro- 
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test or effort to induce the board to 
rescind its action. But im the war ex- 
citement of the time, and the absence 
of one of his most influential and sym- 
pathetic colleagues at Washington en- 
gaged in war work, nothing was done” 
-and the matter remained in obscurity 
for more than twenty years, until 
September 28, 1937, the trustees re- 
versed the action of their predecessors. , 
They made this the occasion for an 
admirable statement of the claims and, 
limitations of academic freedom ex- 
pressed in terms not very different 
from the declaration of the Association 
of University Professors. They de- 
scribed the events of 1917 sympatheti- 
cally both with the trustees and with 
Professor Scbaper, and rescinded the 
action of twenty years previous. They 
proceeded to restore Professor Schaper 
to the faculty with the title of Professor 
Emeritus, and paid him $5,000 in 
reparation for his loss of salary for the 
academic year 1917-18. That - we 
would be any more reasonable under 
another attack of war fever may be 
rather hoped than anticipated, but if 
an effort should be made to retain 
academic freedom in time of war, the 
declaration of the University of Min- 
nesota of January 1938 should provide 
a valuable precedent.” 

It may be remarked that several 
other universities were being forced 
to meet the same public pressure for 
the expulsion of men of German 
origin or not enthusiastic for the war, 
notably the case of Professor Mün- 
sterberg at Elarvard, successfully sup- 
ported against the alumni and the 
public by President Lowell, who made 
this the occasion of his great statement 
in defense of acaĝemic freedom. Many 
troubled minds on college faculties had 
occasion at that time to be grateful 
to understanding colleagues serving on 


12 Bulletin of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, XXIV, 3, March 1938. 
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government boards who testified to 
their essential loyalty and protected 
them from hysterical aspeEnon or ig- 
norant attack.” 


The instances of invasion of aca- . 


‘demic freedom ‘that have in recent 


times punctuated, still enliven, and by, 


many observers are expected more and 

+more to characterize, academic life, do 
~ not go back to the war, to religion, or 
to pure: science, but have arisen’ and 
are likely to arise as parts of the clash 
“of economic and social interests and 
ideals. It can only be hoped that the 
democratic reliance on free discussion 
and the well-established principles of 
academic freedom will ameliorate this 
conflict also. 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Of other agencies than the Associa- 
= tion of University Professors which 
have concerned themselves in the de- 
fense of academic freedom, mention 
may be made of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, the National Educa- 
tion Association, the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, and the American 
Federation of Teachers. The Civil 
Liberties Union has exchanged informa- 
tion occasionally with the Association 
of University Professors, but has 
wisely devoted its limited resources to 
other classes of problems. The Na- 
tional Education Association and the 
American Federation of Teachers have 
been mainly concerned with problems 
of schools rather than of colleges and 
universities. The work of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association is still 
in a somewhat formative stage. 

The American Federation of Teach- 


33 Among such men in government service 
whose academic position dif not diminish their 
patriotism, left intact their understanding, and 
strengthened their personal sympathies, the 
writer can mention Professors J. F. Jameson, 
Guy Stanton Ford, Dana C. Munro, Frank 
Aydelotte, Claude H. Van Tyne, and Frederic 
Paxson. ‘There were many others. 
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ers is a frankly militant organization 
of teachers in both schools and col- 
leges, with many “Locals,” affiliated at 
present with the American Federation 
of Labor but considering transfer of its 
allegiance to the Committee on Indus- 
trial Organization. It aims to ac- 
complish the reinstatement of members 

“unjustly” dismissed ‘Ry: arousing re- 
sentment against offending administra- 
tions and bringin, préssure through 
publicity to a upon them. Its 
achievements in the field of higher 
education include, so far as reported, 
an investigation of the non-reappoint- 
ment of Professor Jerome Davis, 
president of the Federation, by Yale 
University, the dismissal of an instruc- 
tor at the City College of New York, 
and a case in a College of Education in 
Minnesota. While this militancy and 
the emphasis on reinstatement make a 
natural appeal to junior and some older 
members of the profession, the more 
conservative college and university 
teachers are not disposed to identify 
themselves with organized labor, or to 
accept the implied status of employees 
rather than that of appointed partners 
in the enterprise of higher education. 


SUMMARY 


Summing up the whole subject, it 
may be said that universities and 
colleges exist not only for the teaching 
of familiar facts, but also for the ex- 
tension of the boundaries of knowl- 
edge and for the development of the 
intelligence and the mental power of 
youth. For all these purposes a high 
degree of freedom of research, of 
teaching, and of learning are essential. 
Such freedom must be exercised with 
due regard to the rights and the wel- 
fare of others and, on tle part of the 
teachers and investigators, with re- 
spect for the standards of their pro- 
fession. The relation of trustees, ad- 


ministrators, and professors should be 
+4 
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essentially one of partnership of re- 
sponsibility, rather than of control of 
the last group by the others. The 
functions of appointment and promo- 
tion should be exercised with the great- 
est care. It is not the function of a 
national professional organization to 
supervise institutions, to redress all 
grievances, or to eliminate the in- 
competent. It can and should in 
conference with other agencies formu- 
late and advocate high ‘professional 
standards both of freedom and of con- 
duct; it should be prepared to advise in 
regard to the application of these stand- 
ards and to publish impartial informa- 
tion in regard to the essential facts so 
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far as such publication is of legitimate 
concern to its membership. 

Academic freedom, with its resulting 
measurable security of tenure, is not a 
special immunity or perquisite gained 
by the act of adopting the teaching pro- 
fession. It is for the community a 
guarantee of securing to society the 
best service of men of advanced knowl- 
edge and thought; for institutions, a 
means of attracting and retaining men 
and women of superior quality; for , 
teachers and investigators, a privilege 
to be deserved by the exercise of a just 
measure of both freedom and self- 
restraint, by supporting and living up to 
the best standards of their profession. 


Professor Henry W. Tyler was for many years 
general secretary and the guiding force of the 
American Association of Unwersity Professors, one 
of whose principal functions was the guarding of 
academic freedom. He was head of the Department 
of Mathematics at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology from 1901 to 1980, and later consultant 
in science at the Library of Congress. His sudden 
death on February 3, 1988, in Washington, D. C., 
left this essay, which he was then engaged in writing, 
incomplete and unrevised. It was corpleted and 
revised by Professor Cheyney. 


Freedom for the School Teacher 
By Howard K. Braz 


HEN the world is being torn by 

a struggle between dictatorship 
and democracy that may change the 
very course of civilization, thoughtful 
citizens of a still functioning democ- 
racy need to take stock of their demo- 
cratic institutions. It is important to 
safeguard democracy against the tend- 
encies that in other countries have led 
the people so far toward dictatorship 
that turning back has become impos- 
sible. Democratic institutions, how- 
ever, by their very definition, cannot 
be protected by suppressing forces op- 
posed to them. Indeed, if democracy 
is saved, it will be by preserving free- 
dom to criticize, to analyze, and to 
reform our institutions, so that people 
will regain the faith they once had in 
democracy. If democracy is saved in 
America it will not be by suppressing 
“radical” or “fascist” elements in the 
country, but by exercising our freedom 
of criticism to overhaul and improve 
our democracy in such a way that the 
American people will have no reason 
to doubt that it 1s working honestly, 
efficiently, and intelligently. 

Perhaps the greatest element of 
strength in democracy is that peaceful 
change can be brought about under it 
through free discussion and criticism 
that are impossible under dictatorship. 
Democracy cannot function unless the 
schools are permitted to train citizens 
capable of exercising freedom intelli- 
gently. Propaganda in favor of other 
systems can do no hawn provided free- 
dom of criticism has been preserved 
and provided the schools are able to 
train citizens capable of recognizing 
truth and making free and intelligent 
choices. 


It should be clearly understood that 
American schools are still among the 
freest in the world. Friends of democ- 
racy are alarmed not because Ameri- 
can schools have ceased to be free. 
They have not. . Already attempting, 
however, to gain control in our schools 
are certain forces that strangely re- 
semble the forces that do control edu- 
cation under dictatorships and near- 
dictatorships of Europe. American 
believers in democracy are alarmed 
lest these forces, if permitted to control 
the schools, will ultimately suppress 
freedom and thereby prepare the way 
for later destruction of democracy it- 
self. The schools need protection, not 
against “dangerous” ideas, but against 
suppression of the freedom of discus- 
sion of all ideas in the schools, without 
which citizens of a democracy cannot 
be educated. 


FREEDOM FOR THE CHILD’s SAKE 


Freedom means not the right to ex- 
press views that one agrees with or is 
indifferent to, but the right to express 
views that one feels are dangerous, un- 
sound, or even false. Freedom is 
based upon a sharing of Jefferson’s 
faith that there is no danger from 
error if reason is left free to combat it. 
The objection is often raised that chil- 
dren are not capable of judging be- 
tween truth and error; but when are 
they ever to learn if not while being 
educated? Obviously, the grade level 
of a child must be considered. Ab- 
stract discussions of soeialism, or of 
democracy for that matter, would be 
beyond the grasp of young children. 
Yet fundamental attitudes of even 
small children are permanently deter- 
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mined either by an atmosphere of free- _ 


dom that permits children to hear a 
variety of points of view or by a cli- 
mate of suppression that forces teach- 
ers to do and teach things they do not 
believe, and that deprives children of 
the chance to hear any but one view. 
Freedom is, then, necessary even in 
the lower schools, for it is there that 
, attitudes toward life are being formed. 

Trouble usually comes either in 
matters of conduct of teachers outside 
the school or in the teaching of the 
social studies or biology. Difficulty 
arises im part because many people 
seem to feel that all learning is made 
up of absolute truths easily ascertain- 
able, that can be handed to children to 
accept and learn. In any field of 
knowledge this is true only within lim- 
its. The more learned one becomes, 
the more he realizes how difficult it is 
to determine truth. In the social 
studies, in particular, it is impossible 
to talk in terms of “facts.” Facts 
there are, but even the simplest facts 
must be interpreted or at least ar- 
ranged, and the very arrangement or 
refusal to arrange involves a point of 
view. And the social studies deal 
largely in interpretations and social 
evaluations. Social values cannot be 
measured accurately and defined pre- 
cisely. However fair-minded one tries 
to be, his point of view will become 
evident if he deals long with the social 
studies. Indeed, if the child is to be- 
come an intelligent citizen, it is impor- 
tant for him as a child to realize that 
the social studies do not deal in abso- 
lute truths but in men’s judgments 
about society. The important thing Is 
not to eliminate all opinion from the 
classroom, but to have opinions clearly 
understood tobe opinions, and to have 
freedom for the introduction of all 
opinions and freedom for the child 
gradually to come to an independent 
judgment of his own. If the teacher 
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does his work well, the child can in 
simple matters early acquire this ca- ` 
pacity of independent judgment. But 
he can do this only in a free school. 

In the last resort, freedom. of the 
school is important not so much as a 
right of the teacher but as a right of 
the child. Itis not a question whether 
an occasional teacher will abuse his 
freedom. Of course he will. There 
are fools, bigots, and martinets among 
teachers as in the rest of the commu- 
nity. Yet it is far better to suffer an 
occasional fool than to risk destruction 
of freedom. We cannot have freedom 
without allowing men and teachers to 
make mistakes and be guilty of bad 
judgment. Eut without freedom we 
cannot have progress and the discov- 
ery of new truths. Without freedom 
of criticism ard citizens used to the ex- 
ercise of freedom, democracy will dry 
up at the source. Indeed, it is doubt- 
ful whether democracy can survive un- 
less we do develop a greater degree of 
freedom for the schools of democracy 
than they now have. Without more 
freedom they cannot train the free citi- 
zens of a democracy to think inde- 
pendently and to resist the emotional 
appeals and other pressures and dan- 
gers that surround democracy. Only 
free citizens trained in free schools can 
make democracy function intelli- 
gently, and thereby demonstrate to a 
bewildered world that there is a third 
workable way of life between fascism 
and communism. 


EDUCATIONAL FREEDOM DEFINED 


What is this educational freedom 
one seeks? Whatareits limits? After 
a four-day discussion of academic 
freedom at Harvard in 1935, the panel 
members defined it as follows: 

We should include in our understanding 
of academic freedom, first the elimination 
from the appointment of teachers of all re- 
ligious, political, and other non-educa- 
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tional considerations. Secondly, we should ` 


include the right, within the limits of proper 
pupil achievement and proper grade levels, 
to the use by the teacher of whatever 
methods that teacher regards as most ef- 
fective in the educative process. Thirdly, 
with opinions clearly understood to be 
opinions and not authoritative pronounce- 
ments of the truth, we should include the 
right to express any opinion a teacher 
holds. Finally, we should include the right 
to freedom of conduct, both public and 
private, that is not more restricted than 
that of the community in general... . 
We believe in an academic freedom that 
would make it possible for education to 
have what chance it may to convert the 
promise of American life from a promise 
and a dream into an actuality.4 


From Colonial times to our own, 
forces both inside and outside the 
school have sought to dictate what the 
teacher may teach, think, and do. 
Though social usage and community 
opinion place certain restrictions upon 
all members of society, still many of 
the restraints imposed upon teachers 
apply to no other group in the com- 
munity. The teacher is singled out 
for special treatment, in part because 
of a belief that it is the school’s func- 
tion to teach the child what is right 
and that the community that pays the 
teacher’s salary should determine 
what is right. In part he is restricted 
because of a desire to make the teacher 
a model of perfection that it is hoped 
the child will follow. Each group in 
the community seeks to force the 
school to promulgate whatever views 
that group holds. Thus the school is 
subjected to pressures from so-called 
patriotic organizations: the American 
Legion, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and many others. Some 
of these others, unlike the Legion and 
the D.A.R., are mere puppets of con- 


4“Academic Freedom in the Public Schools,” 
Harvard Teacher’s Record, V (Oct. 1935) , 221~ 
22. 
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servative men of wealth who find 
“patriotism” an effective disguise un- 
der which to propagate beliefs that 
will maintain the status quo or help 
business.? William B. Shearer, for ex- 
ample, who attacked the schools in 
The Cloak of Benedict Arnold, “rep- 
resented” one hundred “patriotic” so- 
cieties, but three large shipbuilding 
companies paid his salary. Pressure 
comes, too, from racial and national 
origin groups, from chambers of com- 
merce, bar associations, utilities, and 
other business groups, from labor, 
from reform groups like the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and 
from politicians seeking popular favor 
by playing on popular prejudices. 


Forms OF PRESSURE 
Penalties 

The pressures are exerted in a vari- 
ety of ways. Sometimes individual 
teachers are attacked and their dismis- 
sal is demanded. Sometimes the pres- 
sure is exerted through a school board 
member, the superintendent, or the 
principal. Dismissals occur only 
rarely in comparison with other forms 
of punishment. More common are 
withholdings of promotion, unsatisfac- 
tory ratings, impositions of petty an- 
noyances, removals to less desirable 
schools or to a basement room in the 
same school, or transfers to other sub- 

2 See Howard Kennedy Beale, Are American 
Teachers Free? (xxiv, 855 pp., New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1936), pp. 106-8, 529; 
and Norman Hapgood, Professional Patriots 
(ix, 210 pp., New York: Boni & Liveright, 1937), 
pp. 21-36, 132-39. 

* Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs of the United States 
Senate, Tist Cong., 1st Sess., 1929-30, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 114; galley proofs of testi- 
mony taken before the Special Committee on In- 
vestigations of the Munitions Industry pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 208, 73rd Cong., 1935; 
“Munitions Industry, Naval Shipbuilding,” Pre- 
liminary Report of the Special Committee on 
Investigation of the Munitions Industry, ‘74th 
Cong., Ist Sess., 223-54. 
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jects than the one the teacher is pre- 
pared to teach. 

Not many penalties are necessary, 
as fear of penalty will suppress most 
teachers as effectively as punishment 
itself. Indeed, the real problem of 
freedom is not the occasional teacher 
whose indiscretion gets him into trou- 
ble, but the hundreds of teachers who, 
because of fear of trouble, refrain from 
teaching all they believe. Most 
teachers are not crusaders willing to 
risk their professional lives for a cause. 
Teachers are ordinary human beings 
anxious for a chance to earn their 
livehhoods without too much trouble 
and without risk. They will teach 
honestly if they can do so without 
danger. Where honesty is dangerous, 
as it is in teaching the social sciences 
and biology and in personal conduct 
for teachers of all subjects, the average 
teacher will discard his professional in- 
tegrity in school or play the hypocrite 
outside and persuade himself that he 
is merely showing “good judgment.” 
Indeed, in the educational world “dis- 
cretion” has too often come to be a 
sugar-coated synonym for “fear,” and 
“tact” a euphemism for “hypocrisy.” 
Where teachers become cowards or 
hypocrites, it is not because they enjoy 
it, but because they face a situation 
that forces them to choose between 
yielding to pressure and risking their 
professional futures. Being human, 
they hesitate to become jobless 
martyrs, 


Appointive control 


Often the control of freedom of the 
teacher is indirect. In part it is ef- 
fected by control of the appointive 
power. If teachers are carefully se- 
lected in the first place, there will be 
no need of control later. ‘Teachers as 
a group tend to share the views of the 
community anyway. ‘The great ma- 
jority of teachers peed no freedom, 
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because they have no desire to do any- 
thing but pass on to children the views 
of the dominant elements of the com- 
munity.* 

To make doubly certain that there 
will be no difficulty, appointive officers 
scrutinize not only the professional 
qualifications but also the views and 
group connections of the applicant. 
Indeed, altogether too often the views 
and connections are carefully exam- 
ined and little heed is paid to the ap- 
plicant’s teaching capacities. In most 
communities, members of unpopular 
groups are excluded however good 
their qualifications. Thus in many 
places outside of large cities it is diffi- 
cult or impossible for a Jew, a Negro, 
a person with. a foreign name, a natu- 
ralized citizen, a Catholic, a member 
of an unorthodox political group, a 
pacifist, or a “radical” to get ap- 
pointed. Applicants from other sec- 
tions of the country, even from other 
states or other counties, are discrimi- 
nated against. Graduates of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina are avoided 
where possible by communities that 
regard that university as dangerous; 
graduates of the University of Chicago 
elsewhere, because of the reputation of 
that institution for religious heresy. 
Above all, every appointive officer 
wishes to avoid trouble, and teachers 
with ideas axe apt to be troublesome. 


Censorship of textbooks 


Control is also exercised by careful 
censorship of the people a teacher may 
bring in to speak, of the methods he 
may use to make his teaching realistic, 
of the books and magazines he may 
introduce into the school library or the 

*Many subjects are such that a teacher’s 
views do not jind expression inside the class- 
room, but even teachers of these subjects express 
opinions outside class. Appointment officers 
feel it important to know prospective teachers’ 
attitudes and affiliations, however merely “fac- 
tual” the subject to be taught may be. 
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classroom, of the textbooks he may as- 
sign. Textbooks are often selected 
because of power to grant favors or do 
harm that the publisher possesses.® 
More often they are selected not so 
much because they have merit as be- 
cause there is nothing in them that 
will cause trouble. Since publishing 
houses are in business to sell books, 
they in turn select books that will not 
arouse opposition, or they try to per- 
suade their authors to change passages 
to which, however true they are, some 
objection might be raised with conse- 
quent loss of sales. Authors do not 
like having to consider these things in 
writing their texts. Yet many of them 
feel that they must. There is no point 
in writing texts unless they are to be 
sold. A whole series of controls is set 
up, therefore, that vitally affects the 
books our children are able to study. 

Political scientists and historians 
have been among the worst offenders 
in the past in modifying texts for the 
sake of sales. Writers of texts on eco- 
nomics and sociology, which are still 
more open to attack, are not more cou- 
rageous or less eager for sales, but their 
subjects are still new in the schools, 
and even yet not generally taught. 
Physiologists of a generation ago 
meekly rewrote their texts to please 
the powerful Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union. Scientists of our own 
day write with one eye on their science 
and the other on anti-evolutionist 
rural America. Professors Beauchamp 
of the University of Chicago and 
Pieper of New York University re- 
cently published for the schools two 

€ See H. K. Beale, op. cit., pp. 272-77. 

*A well-known and respected historian who 
is author of a widely ased text recently wrote, 
“If any author tells you he is not influenced by 
such pressure, that he ‘tells the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth’ as far as he 
knows it, don’t you believe him. Heis a con- 


scious or an unconscious liar.” Letter to 
H. K. Beale, May 25, 1933. 
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otherwise good science texts in which 
they carefully refrained from mention- 
ing evolution.* 

Professor Hill of the University of 
Chicago, after conference with his pub- 
lishers and some utility magnates that 
he says did not influence him, struck 
out of his Community and Vocational 
Civics a passage about campaign con- 
tributions that gave contemporaneous 
application to the whole section on po- 
litical activity of utilities.® 

Following the attacks of the patri- 
oteers after the World War, a number 
of our best historians changed passages 
that had been attacked. Professors 
Van Tyne and McLaughlin removed 
from their text the reference to John 
Hancock as “the Prince of Smugglers” 
and the statement that “as the Brit- 
ish ... neared ... Lexington... 
Adams and Hancock stole away across 
the fields.’”° They and Professor 
Muzzey deleted the statement of 
Hamilton that “Your people, sir, is 

. a great beast.” 1° 


T Charles J. Pieper and Wilbur Beauchamp, 
Everyday Problems in Science, xxxiv, 600 pp., 
Chicago: Scott Foresman & Co., 1925; and C. J. 
Pieper, W. Beauchamp, and O. D. Frank, Every- 
day Problems in Biology, xxxiii, 686 pp., Chi- 
cago: Scott Foresman & Co., 1932. 

® The passage concerned Samuel Insull, though 
his name was not mentioned. The fact had 
been proved in a Congressional investigation. 
But even an established and significant fact 
about an unnamed “utility magnate” was thus 
deleted. See the manuscript exhibits collected 
in the Federal Trade Commission Electric Power 
and Gas Utilities Inquiry, 1928-85, pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 83 and the published “Re- 
port.” U. S. Senate Docs., 70th Cong., 1 Sess., 
Vol. XII, doc. no. 92, ser. no. 8858, pp. 615-16, 
618-19, 628-29, 633, 634, 686. Cf. H. K. Beale, 
op. cit., pp. 568-59. 

? A.C. McLaughlin and C. H. Van Tyne, His- 
tory of the United States for Schools (2 vols., New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Čo., 1923) , pp. 140, 
153. Cf. H. K. Beale, om cit., pp. 282-83. 

10 McLaughlin and Van Tyne, op. cit., p. 238; 
D. S. Muzzey, An American History (1920, 
1923, and 1929 eds. Boston: Ginn & Co.), p. 
162. Cf. H. K. Beale, op. cit., p. 284. 
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In fulfillment of a promise to the 
Savannah Board of Eduéation, Muz- 
zey deleted from the 1932 edition the 


reference to Georgia’s settlers as “poor | 


debtors and criminals.” 21 Many of 
them were that, but then men who 
chose Georgia’s texts did not like to 
hear them so called. 

Everett Barnes dropped his true but 
uncomplimentary description of the 
“shameful scene’ the Continental 
Congress presented and his statement 
that “France had fought England, not 
so much from a generous wish to help 
the colonies, as from hatred of Eng- 
land.” 12 

One of the most vicious attacks upon 
Muzzey’s history came from a political 
henchman of Mayor Thompson of Chi- 
cago who in a public apology later con- 
fessed that he had not even read the 
book when he denounced it. 

Publishers, after all, must sell books, 
and authors cannot write them unless 
they can get them published. The 
need is not so much condemnation of 
high-minded scholars as a changed 
public attitude that will make it no 
longer necessary for textbook writers 
to omit some things that in honesty 
they would include and put in other 
things they would prefer to amit, be- 
cause some outside force that has no 
expert skill or knowledge demands it. 
Doing this is not pleasant for the 
authors. The more serious damage, 
however, is done to pupils who are thus 
denied access to textbooks written as 


u D. S. Muzzey, op. cit., 1929 ed., p. 65; 1932 
ed., p. 69; New York Times, Dec. 29, 1931. Cf. 
H. K. Beale, op. cit., p. 285. 

2 Everett Barnes, A Short American History 
for Grades, 2 vols., Boston: Heath and Co., 
1922; and Amegican History for Grammar 
Grades, xvii, 427 pp., Boston: Heath and Co., 
1923. Cf. H. K. Befle, op. cit., p. 294. 

38 John J. Gorman to David S$. Muzzey, Oct. 
11, 1929, MS. letter in Mr. Muzzey’s possession. 
For a copy of this letter see H. K. Beale, op. cit: 
p. 281. $ 
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experts would have them if left free 
from interference. 


Control of curriculum 


One of the most dangerous controls 
is that exerted over the curriculum by 
legislatures.!t This is serious because 
its exercise is increasing and because 
it means prescription of educational 
programs by politicians who at best 
are not expert in education and who 
often act at the behest of some pres- 
sure or other for political rather than 
for educational reasons. A large 
group of subjects is thus made com- 
pulsory. State history, national his- 
tory, state and national constitutions, 
good citizenship, proper conduct, char- 
acter, conservation, bird life, the evils 
of alcohol, fire prevention, the Wash- 
ington Bi-Centennial, or other sub- 
jects, are required without regard to 
how they will fit into the curriculum. 
A long list of qualities of character 
such as honesty, temperance, thrift, 
and obedience must be taught under 
legislative mandate. Educators might 
question whether qualities of character 
can be “taught” by merely command- 
ing that they shall be. Even if they 
can and should, it is unfortunate to 
have them injected into the school 
program without regard to a balanced 
curriculum, because a politician or a 
lobbyist whom the politician wishes to 
please has decided that a particular 
quality is desirable. 

A number of special days are set 
aside on which the school must hold 
appropriate exercises to commemorate 
events or celebrate leaders. They 
vary all the way from birthdays of 
men like Washjngton, Lincoln, and 
Lee to Frances Willard days and in 
one state even an Uncle Remus day. 
Compulsory Bible reading is specified 

For a fuller treatment of these legislative 


requirements see H. K. Beale, op. cit., pp. 
320-32. ; 
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in a number of states. Though sec- 
tarianism in the public schools is al- 
most universally prohibited, required 
religious exercises usually are by com- 
mon understanding Trinitarian Prot- 
estant Christian exercises. Many of 
the curricular requirements might be 
good or at least unobjectionable m 
themselves, were it not that they are 
Imposed in such number. As it is, if 
they are not just ignored by teachers, 
covering the required work of a given 
year is made difficult by the constant 
interruptions they entail, and they 
prevent working out the unified and 
balanced curriculum that experts re- 
gard as desirable for the child. 


Patriotic requirements 


A worse sort of legislative prescrip- 
tion, apparently sponsored in state 
after state in almost identical form by 
certain powerful national organiza- 
tions that call themselves “patriotic,” 
is the “patriotic” exercise, the flag 
salute, the singing of patriotic songs, 
and the imposition of oaths of loyalty 
upon pupils and teachers. Some of 
these requirements violate the reli- 
gious convictions of certain sects, and 
their enforcement becomes religious 
persecution. The chief objection 
raised to them, however, is that they 
are intended to and do cultivate a par- 
ticular brand of patriotism character- 
ized by chauvinism, emotionalism, 
militarism, and intense nationalism. 
Many educators and citizens, not so 
well organized as the patrioteers, feel 
there is a deeper, more thoughtful, 
more worthy kind of devotion to coun- 
try than that sponsored by this flag- 
waving and blindly obedient variety. 
To those who know Hitlerite Germany 
and its schools, the fundamental im- 
plication of these required swearings 
of oaths and salutings of flags seems 
dangerous to the survival of democ- 
racy. 
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Loyalty oaths 


Many states require a certification 
of loyalty before a teacher may teach. 


~The most famous of these laws were 


the Lusk Laws of New York, passed 
in 1921.45 They required of every 
teacher a certificate of loyalty that was 
to be withheld not only from “any per- 
son who advocates or has advocated 
. .. @ change in the form of govern- 
ment of the United States or of this 
state by force, violence, or any unlaw- 
ful means,” but also from “any person 
who ... has advocated .. . a form 
of government other than the govern- 
ment of the United States, or of this 
state.” The certificate had to state 
“that the teacher holding the same is 
a person of good moral character and 
that he has shown satisfactorily that 
he is loyal.” 

The passage of these laws led to an 
orgy of investigation and persecution. 
Principals, supervisors, and fellow 
teachers were now free to report for 
disloyalty and hence for investigation 
any teacher against whom they held a 
grievance. Principals were required 
to report on the loyalty of every 
teacher. In New York City a com- 
mittee of five was set up to pass on 
cases of doubtful loyalty, and the com- 
mittee was composed of foes of “radi- 
calism.” Here again was an experi- 
ence that gives pause for thought to 
those who know schools under dic- 
tatorships. The persecutions were 
finally ended by repeal of the laws in 
1923. Governor Smith’s veto message 
of 1920 and his statement accompany- 
ing his signing of the repeal remain im- 
portant statements of the principle 
of freedom for teachers. Governor 
Smith declared: 


9 
It is a confession of the weakness of our 
own faith in the righteousness of our own 
cause when we attempt to repress by law 
* New York Session Laws, 1921, II, 2048-50. 
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those who do not agree with us... . It is 
unthinkable that in a representative democ- 
racy there should be delegated to any body 
of men the absolute power to prohibit the 
teaching of any subject of which it may 
disapprove. ... The Lusk Laws ... are 
repugnant to the fundamentals of Ameri- 
can democracy. ... In signing these [re- 
peal] bills, I firmly believe I am vindicating 
the principle that within the limits of the 
penal law every citizen may speak and 
teach what he believes.1® 


The teachers loyalty oath," pre- 
scribed by some twenty-four states un- 
der the goading of “patriotic” society 
lobbies, does not affect only a teacher 
who in any true sense of the word could 
be called disloyal. Its result is to 
weed out teachers whose ideas are dis- 
tasteful to some group in the commu- 
- nity. The oath singles out teachers 
for a special test not required of law- 
yers and doctors and business men, 
and is therefore resented because of its 
implication of lack of loyalty in the 
teacher group. More important, how- 
ever, is the fact that it stands as a con- 
stant threat over the head of a teacher 
who holds unconventional views or 
does something the conservative ele- 
ments of a community do not like. 
He can be called up for the most 
damning of all offenses, violation of an 
oath of loyalty to country. If it were 
not for the possibility of using the oath, 
once taken, for the suppression of 
freedom for the teacher, the groups 
sponsoring the oath would not bother 
to get it put upon the books. 

In Georgia a teacher swears not only 
that he will “support and defend the 


16 Alfred E. Smith, “Memoranda Accompany- 
ing the Vetoes of the Lusk Laws,” Progressive 
Democracy (xiii, 8392 pp.; New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1928), pp. 275-76; School and So- 
ciety, Vol. XVII (Juhe 9, 1923), p. 635. 

"For a more detailed treatment see H. K. 
Beale, op. cit., pp.65~72, and National Education 
Association Research Division, “Revised Re- 
port on Teachers’ Oaths’, (Oct. 1937). 
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Constitution and Laws of this State 
and of the United States,” but also 
that he “will refrain from directly or 
indirectly subscribing to or teaching 
any theory of government or econom-: 
ics or of social relations which is in- 
consistent with the fundamental prin-. 
ciples of patriotism and high ideals of 
Americanism.” 

The newer type of law requires a. 
loyalty oath of all teachers in private: 
as well as in public schools. Such an. 
oath is imposed even m New York and. 
Massachusetts, where teachers in: 
most ways have more freedom than in: 
more rural states of the South and the 
West. These oaths are harmless in 
themselves, except for the implication. 
of teacher disloyalty and the threat. 
mentioned above. The use that cam 
be made of them, however, was well 
illustrated in a Massachusetts town. 
A labor organizer was run out of town 
by threats of violence made with the 
connivance of the town authorities. 
The Teachers Union of the city wished 
to oppose this arbitrary and illegal de- 
nial of freedom. Members of it were 
told that if they did they would be 
dismissed for violation of their loyalty 
oath. 


Influence of leading citizens 


More subtle is the control exercised 
by each community’s leading citizens.. 
Sometimes business men are organized! 
into associations that seek to dictate 
what is taught. The Federal Trade 
Commission hearings a few years ago 
revealed such an effort on the part of 
public utility companies, an effort that. 
was widespread and well organized. 
Yet even more powerful is the influ- 
ence of the business man in his private 
capacity as one of the town’s leading 
citizens. The leading citizen usually 
is a business man or his lawyer satel- 
lite. These leading citizens control 
the superintendent. They occupy 
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most of the places on school boards. 
Their taxes in part support the public, 
and their benefactions the private, 
schools. These men can ruin the poli- 
tician or the school man who offends 
them. In the typical American com- 
munity a few leading citizens, through 
a series of connections, jobs they con- 
trol, banks they own, or mortgages 
they hold, so dominate the community 
that no one ventures to displease 
them. 

Furthermore, in an American soci- 
ety whose values are chiefly practical 
and material, there has been an inordi- 
nate respect for success in accumulat- 
ing wealth. Teachers as well as office 
clerks regarded Samuel Insull as 
Chicago’s greatest citizen. Our lead- 
ing citizens or those whose wealth or 
industrial prominence gives them such 
a position do not need to issue orders or 
punish recalcitrant teachers. School 
boards do their unspoken bidding. 
Teachers merely avoid subjects that 
might offend them. Teachers just do 
not discuss the practices of the tobacco 
industry in Durham or Winston-Salem, 
mill conditions in mill towns, or min- 
ing problems in mining communities. 
In schools where most of the children 
come from labor families, teachers are 
likely not to discuss labor problems 
and housing conditions that would 
most vitally affect their pupils and 
have reality for them.1® This is true 
even in towns that are not owned body 
and soul by the mill owners as are 
Southern mill villages and certain in- 
dustrial towns in Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, and Colorado." 

8 Perhaps if more schools tried to discuss la- 
bor problems as does one Philadelphia high 
school, they might succe@d in doing it without 
more serious penalty than the criticism the 
Philadelphia school encountered. But in 
smaller places and communities where labor is 
not so strong as in Philadelphia, the danger 
would be greater. 


™ See the section on Company Towns in Witt 
Bowden’s article in this volume. 
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COMMUNITY Views 


The climate of opinion in which the 
school functions exercises important 
controls. Sometimes “public opinion” 
represents the view of a vast majority. 
Sometimes it is merely the attitude of 
a small minority actively organized to 
bring pressure. Sometimes it is the 
resultant of the conflicting forces ex- 
erted by several opposed groups. Re- 
gardless of its nature, the teacher is 
sensitive to it. Indeed, it often must 
be heeded. A teacher who defies it 
loses his effectiveness if not his job. 
Educating public opinion is a slow and 
discouraging process, and can often be 
better performed by understanding it 
than by denouncing it. Yet, it needs 
to be analyzed before it is too much 
heeded. It is often the opinion of just 
afew people. It is frequently selfish. 
Even where it is the disinterested ma- 
jority view, it is apt to be unintelligent. 
At best, it needs to be constantly edu- 
cated upon the importance of freedom 
for the schools if the best interests of 
the community itself are to be served. 
Usually the teacher shares the commu- 
nity view on controversial subjects. 
It is the occasionally unconventional 
teacher who needs protection if free- 
dom is to be maintained or advance- 
ment accomplished. 


Sugsects Wuich Cause TROUBLE 
Religion 

With what school subjects do these 
various forces that control schools con- 
cern themselves? First, there is reli- 
gion. Many of the most active citi- 
zens of most communities would still 
impose rigid religious restrictions if 
they could. Simce they,cannot, a vari- 
ety of solutions characterizes the han- 
dling of this problem. Sectarianism is 
forbidden almost everywhere, but non- 
sectarianism in the mind of small- 
town and rural America means merely 
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a balance between Protestant sects 
that leaves the school under the con- 
trol of Trinitarian Protestant Christi- 
anity. Controversy is still rife over 
how to satisfy the conflicting demands 
for religious exercises or no religious 
exercises, for Protestant, Catholic, 
Jewish, or no Bible reading, and for the 
inculcation of the moral and religious 
principles of particular groups, or re- 
fraining from teachirig any. Indirect 
and subtle religious controls persist in 
many school systems. Catholic, ag- 
nostic, and nonreligious teachers are 
still subject to attack. A teacher’s 
own religion and what religious in- 
struction shall be given remain difficult 
questions even in communities where 
a truce has created apparent quiet. 
Where the teacher does have freedom 
in this matter he rarely has it because 
the community has come whole-heart- 
edly to believe in freedom, but rather 
because of indifference or of the neces- 
sities of life in a heterogeneous modern 
community. Each group would prob- 
ably wish to impose its will in religious 
matters if it could, but where numer- 
ous opposing groups live together, 
they have to learn to live and let live 
under some workable compromise. 


Science 


Science is another troublesome sub- 
ject. . In the North, where indifference 
to religion is widespread and where 
even in religious communities old- 
fashioned fundamentalist religion has 
lost its grip, there is a freedom not per- 
haps of liberality but of indifference. 
But in the rural sections of the coun- 
try, particularly in the South and in 
certain strongly Catholic centers of the 
North, the teaghing of science is still a 
vital issue. Tennessee, Mississippi, 
and Arkansas for a decade have had 
laws making it unlawful to teach evo- 
lution. In several other Southern 
states and California, without the for- 
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mal enactment of a law, the same end 
was in part attained by edict of a state 
officer or textbook commission. The 
Scopes trial became famous but was of 
little importance beside the widespread 
silent repression imposed by public 
opinion. Throughout much of the 
South, no state law is needed to pre- 
vent the teaching of a doctrine sure to 
cause trouble to the teacher. The 
head of the science department in a 
large Southern city high school where 
there is no anti-evolution law ex- 
plained to the author that she was a 
good scientist, trained at Chicago, that 
she was honest with her science, that 
she taught evolution, but that she 
never allowed her pupils or their par- 
ents to know that what she was teach- 
ing them was evolution, as it would be 
contrary to the rules of proper profes- 
sional conduct to hurt the sensibilities 
of the community. 

Two things are important to note in 
this matter of the teaching of science. 
First, ‘Tennessee banned evolution on 
the theory that the person who signs 
the pay check has the right to say what 
the teacher teaches. Bryan saw that 
and defended it. Many of the North- 
ern critics of Tennessee who found 
honest Tennessee fundamentalists ex- 
ceedingly laughable do exactly the 
same thing with their own teachers on 
subjects they care about—socialism 
forinstance. They defended teaching 
evolution in Tennessee, not because 
they really believed in freedom for the 
teacher to teach evolution, but because 
they had ceased to care about funda- 
mentalist religion. Secondly, there 
were several Southern states, like 
North Carolina, Kentucky, and Loui- 
siana, where strenuous efforts to pass 
an anti-evolution Jaw were defeated. 
In North Carolina where the Governor 
advocated such a law, it was defeated 
largely through the influence of the 
University of North Carolina and its 
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president and a small Baptist college 
and its president and the Baptist min- 
isters trained under President Poteat. 
The influence of a liberal and coura- 
geous college and university did, then, 
count im acclimating the state to 
freedom. 


History 


History causes trouble. There are 
countless people ready to dictate to 
the schools the kind of history they 
shall teach, particularly where it 
touches our Revolutionary heroes, our 
greatness in all past wars, our record 
of having been always right, or the sec- 
tional pride of both sections in the con- 
flicts that led to or followed our Civil 
War. These men stand always ready 
to attack the teaching of interpreta- 
tions they do not like: for instance, 
realistic treatment of the origins of the 
World War, the ever dangerous as- 
signation of economic motives to the 
leaders of American history, or any- 
thing else that looks “socialistic” or 
“unpatriotic.” 


Polities 

On the subject of politics, teachers 
are restricted in several ways. A gen- 
eral feeling exists that current political 
issues should not be introduced in the 
classroom. Some states forbid it by 
law. In some schools teachers may 
present the tenets of the leading par- 
ties so long as they do it impartially. 
Sometimes they may encourage a de- 
bate between pupils from various po- 
litical folds. It must always be done 
discreetly. Political activity of the 
teacher outside the classroom is usu- 
ally as much frowned upon as discus- 
sion in class. In Chicago, Lillian Her- 
stein was able to run for Congress on 
the Farmer-Labor ticket in 1932, but 
this is unusual even if the activity is 
or behalf of one of the two major par- 
ties. Political activity in support of 
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causes in which teachers have special 
interest raises serious objection. For 
teachers to campaign for higher sala- 
ries or even for better school facilities 
for their children is often regarded by 
influential groups of citizens as unpro- 
fessional. Worst of all is to discuss in 
class, or advocate outside, the tenets 
of one of the radical parties. 

This whole opposition to a teacher’s 
advocating or even impartially dis- 
cussing political views is based upon a 
prevalent attitude toward both teach- 
ing and politics. In spite of contrary 
theories taught in courses in education, 
teaching is still regarded by the com- 
munity and by far too many teachers, 
particularly those eager to preserve 
things as they are, as indoctrination. 
Therefore, to “teach” politics would 
mean to implant a partisan view in 
children. Politics, like religion, is re- 
garded as a matter of faith or loyalty 
to a group. Instilling disloyalty to 
one’s father’s political group is a seri- 
ous offense. Even, however, if teach- 
ing were real discussion rather than 
indoctrination, it would still be consid- 
ered objectionable, for true “discus- 
sion” of politics would in itself imply 
that no party had a monopoly of wis- 
dom and virtue, and would destroy the 
uncritical loyalty upon which party 
organization is built. 

The result is that in most communi- 
ties, one of the most intelligent and— 
aside from its interest in salaries—one 
of the most disinterested groups is 
barred from political activity to which 
it might contribute much. The fur- 
ther result is that the very people who 
insist that the child shall be taught 
good citizenship make it impossible to 
make civics courses realstic by intro- 
ducing politics and political issues that 
are close to the interest of the child and 
the world he knows. Not only dull 
courses but inexperienced future citi- 
zens result from this prohibition. 
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Patriotism 

“Patriotism” is a quality all teachers 
are expected to possess. In many 
schools they are required to teach it. 
The trouble is that it means different 
things to different people. The reac- 
tionary who organizes committees to 
suppress the freedom of radicals, or for 
that matter of anyone who disagrees 
with him, does it on behalf of “patri- 
otic” devotion to ancesters who died 
for the freedom he is trying to sup- 
press. The radical who wants to 
remake political and economic institu- 
tions advocates reform because “pa- 
triotic” love of his country impels him 
to seek for it what he regards as a hap- 
pier and juster national life. In our 
schools “patriotism” is usually con- 
fused with extreme nationalism. It is 
significant that one may teach chau- 
vinism, wave flags, and stir tense na- 
tionalist enthusiasms without diffi- 
culty, but that in many communities 
one may not, without risking penalties, 
criticize the government in an effort to 
reform it, or imply that the govern- 
ment could ever have been wrong or 
in need of improvement. 


Peace and war 


Matters concerning peace and war 
and international relations have con- 
tinually caused trouble. Brent D. 
Allinson has been followed by his rec- 
ord as a war-time conscientious ob- 
jector and ousted from two teaching 
positions because of it, one in Cleve- 
land and one in Evanston, fourteen 
and seventeen years after the event. 
“Pacifistic” views are frequently sub- 
ject to attack. Peace programs are 
often forbidden. Peace advocates are 
barred from schools in many commu- 
nities where military men are welcome. 
In the schools of Washington, D. C., 
soon after the war, teachers were for- 
bidden to mention the League of Na- 
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tions. Now mild peace views are usu- 
ally possible so long as they do not too 
closely touch practical issues. Oppo- 
sition to naval appropriation bills is, 
however, often suppressed. Almost 
sure to cause trouble is opposition to 
a Reserve Officers’ Training Corps unit 
in the school. Conditions vary from 
town to town and depend in part upon 
whether or not some powerful organi- 
zation of militarist leanings like the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion or the American Legion is active 
in the community. Teachers who ad- 
vocate military training, urge pupils to 
join cadet corps, or propagandize for 
a huge naval or military appropriation, 
never get into trouble. Teachers of 
opposite views do. Yet in many 
schools, interested and courageous 
teachers, where they do it calmly and 
reasonably, do carry on realistic dis- 
cussions of international problems that 
often lead some of the pupils to accept 
a “peace” ideology. 


Social and economic questions 


Most dangerous of all are social 
and economic questions.?° In postwar 
years, teachers frequently got into 
trouble for discussing Russia. Prin- 
cipal Wolfson in New York was for- 
bidden to allow discussion favorable 
to Russia. In Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, a teacher was ousted for saying 
that the Russians had a right to decide 
their own destiny. In Boston a 
teacher was suspended for allowing a 
child to write on Russia and for sug- 
gesting an article in the Review of Re- 
views on the subject. For a similar 
offense Benjamin Harrow was denied 
his permanent Jicense in New York. 
In New York, too, Benjamin Glass- 
berg was dropped on charges that, in 
answer to questions of his pupils, he 

"For fuller treatments of specific cases and 


for other instances of violation of freedom see 
H. K. Beale, op. cit., passim. 
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had discussed Russia, had said that 
conditions there were not so bad as 
they had been painted, and had as- 
serted that the State Department did 
all in its power to prevent people from 
knowing the truth about Russia. In 
Washington, D. C., Alice Wood was 
suspended for saying, in answer to a 
question, that the Soviet machinery of 
government suited the Russian history 
and temperament and was probably 
good for Russia. 

In Rochester, Minnesota, in 1918, 
George P. Criseler was dropped for ad- 
vocating public ownership of utilities. 
A California teacher was attacked for 
giving children a copy of Upton Sin- 
clair’s Jungle to read. One of the 
offenses of John L. White in Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, was that he had protested 
in 1931 against the kidnaping of 
George Papun, “Communist,” by a 
band of men who took him into the 
country to “deport” him. 

In June 1935, Congress tacked on to 
the school appropriation bill, and 
President Roosevelt signed, a “red 
rider” providing that no salary should 
be paid in the District of Columbia to 
“any person teaching or advocating 
Communism.” Here was a clause 
sufficiently vague to cover any views of 
any teacher that anybody did not like. 
The rider had been sponsored by the 
Hearst press and General Fries. In 
October the School Board got around 
to interpreting the law. Corporation 
Counsel Prettyman gave an opinion, 
which the Board approved, 8-2, that 
when Congress said “teach or advo- 
cate” Communism, it did not mean 
“teach” but only “advocate.” Comp- 
troller McCarl thought otherwise, 
however, and impostd a rule that each 
month, before he could receive his pay 
check, each teacher must take an oath 
that he had not “taught” Communism 
during the past month. Teachers’ or- 
ganizations, important. educators, lib- 
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erals, and civic groups protested 
against this measure and urged its re- 
peal. In May 1937, in response to this 
public demand, Congress repealed the 
“red rider.” It is important to note 
that in totalitarian states no special 
legislation such as this would have 
been necessary to limit freedom, and 
no public opinion could have existed or 
expressed itself in defense of freedom 
for the school teacher. 

Sympathy with labor and realistic 
discussion of labor problems are for- 
bidden or dangerous. The discussion 
of free trade, government ownership of 
utilities, or government regulation of 
industry has usually been dangerous. 
Criticism of business ethics, banking 
practices, or advertising methods is 
usually taboo, even when couched in 
general terms. To discuss local busi- 
ness problems would be suicide. Pro- 
hibition, so much discussed in public, 
was dangerous for the schools. Sex is 
a tabooed topic even when taught in 
terms they can understand to adoles- 
cents who are facing its problems and 
whose parents will not instruct them. 
Marriage is a dangerous subject of dis- 
cussion unless the teacher merely ex- 
tols its virtues. The discussion of 
birth control is taboo, sometimes for- 
bidden by state law. 

Race questions, particularly con- 
cerning the Negro, are highly charged 
with explosive qualities. The wise 
teacher lets the Negro problem alone 
in communities that have any Negroes 
or care about the subject. In Atoka 
County, Oklahoma, in 1923, J. E. 
Marsh was dragged from his home and 
severely beaten by a mob for alleged 
teaching of “Negro equality.” In 
Chadbourn, North Carolina, in 1923, 
L. H. Hall, a teacher? was kidnaped 
and severely beaten by forty masked 
men for expressing views favorable to 
the Dyer anti-lynching bill. In 1928 
a white woman was forced out of 
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teaching in Mississippi because she 
treated Negro men and women with 
courtesy, called them “Mr.” and 
“Mrs.,” and attempted to become in- 
telligent concerning their problems. 

The forces that control the schools 
seek, as the chief fruit of their inter- 
ference, schools that will maintain the 
status quo. Many business men, for 
instance, like the utility men’s “educa- 
tion” committees,"4 are concerned 
about education chiefly through a de- 
sire to obtain indoctrination of pupils 
and teachers with concepts that will 
silence criticism of business and its 
methods and will insure large profits 
in the future. 


Radicalism 


“Radicalism” is the particular buga- 
boo that business men’s associations 
dread. “Radicalism” varies, of course, 
with the interpreter. Nearly every- 
where, the really radical teacher, in the 
sense of one who desires violent revo- 
lutionary change, would be barred. 
In many communities and in the 
minds of the pressure groups, however, 
socialists, progressives, even mild, old- 
fashioned liberals, are dubbed “radi- 
cals.” The lists of dangerous “reds” 
compiled by those who seek to save 
the schools from radicalism include 
people like Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
President Woolley of Mount Holyoke, 
Senator La Follette, President Hutch- 
ins of the University of Chicago, the 
late Jane Addams of Hull House, Presi- 
dent Graham of the University of 
North Carolina, and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. The organizations said to 
be spreading subversive doctrines 
among our young people include the 
Y.M.C.A., the Baptist Young People, 
and the Federal Council of Churches. 
The person who @ries “radical” is un- 

z See the testimony in the Federal Trade 


Commission Electric Power and Gas Utilities In- 
quiry, 1928-35. 
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der no obligation to define the term or 
prove the charge. Without definition 
or evidence, the label “radical” is 
enough to ruin a teacher in most com- 
munities. 


Several cases in 19384 


In Toledo in 1934 Clyde Kiker, one 
of six teachers threatened with disci- 
pline for radicalism, had been guilty of 
permitting his social science class to 
discuss the local Auto-Lite strike “be- 
cause some of them were sons of em- 
ployers and some of workers.” He 
had opposed government destruction 
of farm products; he had discussed 
specific government budgets in class; 
he had read to his pupils the “radical” 
Declaration of Independence. 

In 1934 at Eureka, California, Vic- 
tor R. Jewett got into trouble for 
teaching “communistic” doctrines in 
his social science course. He had 
stood for what he considered the actual 
application of Christian principles in 
place of mere verbal profession of 
them. He had expressed pacifist 
views. He had objected that oaths of 
loyalty might be so oft repeated that 
they became perfunctory and actually 
tended to destroy patriotism. He had 
used twenty pamphlets on current 
questions, of which one had discussed 
Modern Economic Systems, Socialism, 
Communism, Fascism, and Capital- 
sm. He had used The Nation and The 
New Republic. He had drilled his 
pupils in the pronunciation of foreign 
words of all countries, for which he was 
accused of teaching them Russian 
terms such as “Nazi”! 

At Le Roy, New York, in 1934 
Cecil R. Crews was denied a renewal 
of his contract as*a history teacher be- 
cause he tried to make his teaching 
realistic; because in modern history he 
sought the causes of success of such 
movements as communism, Hitlerism, 
and fascism; because he tried to ana- 
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lyze social and economic ills; because 
he discussed the causes of the stock 
market crash and the depression; and 
because he was indiscreet enough to 
discuss the revelations of the United 
States Senate Banking Committee in- 
quiry into the activities of American 
business men. ‘The School Board ob- 
jected to his open forum methods in 
class. 

James J. Stewart, a history teacher 
at Plumville, Pennsylvania, got into 
trouble in 1934 and was branded a 
“Bolshevik” by the County Superin- 
tendent. In reply to an obviously 
foolish question, “Will Andrew Mellon 
live long?” he had replied facetiously, 
“T don’t know; maybe the Lord hasn’t 
any other place for him.” In the 
Superintendent’s presence he had 
quoted Theodore Roosevelt as saying 
“I took Panama,” which, after all, he 
did say. He had then added his own 
comment that “the United States has 
always attempted to buy coveted terri- 
tory, but if she couldn’t buy it she 
took it.” 

In 1934, in Georgia, Mrs. R. W. 
Alling was not only dropped from the 
Atlanta and Fulton County schools 
but was thrown into prison on the 
charge of “inciting to insurrection”— 
a capital offense in Georgia. She had 
entertained.a meeting of a current- 
events group in her home, at which an 
elderly Negro who had attended the 
Chicago meeting of the League against 
War and Fascism reported on that con- 
clave. Mrs. Alling’s offenses, appar- 
ently, were possession of literature ex- 
pressing unorthodox views on religion, 
science, sex, and race, possession of 
Communist periodicals, acquaintance 
with a Communist ledder, though she 
herself was not a Communist, holding 
a peace meeting, and allowing a Negro 
to enter her home as an equal. The 
prosecuting officers asked her if she be- 
lieved in evolution; they shamed her 
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for having a book on birth control in 
her house. Along with some Commu- 
nist periodicals, they seized as “com- 
munistic” literature, copies of The 
Nation, The New Republic, the Amer- 
ican Observer, Péarl Buck’s Good 
Earth, and Liberty. In the eyes of 
some Georgia citizens, “liberty,” even 
in the title of a magazine, is evidently 
dangerous. After being held for two 
weeks without bail Mrs, Alling was re- 
leased, but she has never been restored 
to the schools. 


The Allinson case 


At Cleveland in 1931 Brent D. Allin- 
son, a supervisor of the social science 
curriculum whom the Superintendent 
had called “a perfect corker of a 
teacher” shortly before reappointment 
was refused, was ousted for a complex 
group of reasons that to certain promi- 
nent Cleveland citizens spelled “radi- 
calism.” He had been in Leaven- 
worth as an unquestionably sincere 
conscientious objector, and that be- 
came known. He was a personable 
young man. He had been to Russia. 
He was several times asked to speak 
publicly. Trouble came soon after he 
had spoken at a symposium on Russia 
held by the Adult Education Associa- 
tion to whom he had condemned Rus- 
sia’s suppression of civil liberties. He 
had publicly expressed sympathy for 
local striking waiters. The real trou- 
ble seems to have been pressure from 
certain conservative business men in- 
fluential with the Superintendent. A 
Scripps-Howard reporter overheard 
the Superintendent’s end of a tele- 
phone conversation about meetings he 
had had with prominent citizens op- 
posed to “radicals.” 2 One prominent 
citizen suspected of bringing about 
Allinson’s dismissal ffankly admitted 


= Carl H. Clark, correspondent of the Cleve- 
land Press, to H. K. Beale, Aug. 17 and Nov. 12, 
1934. 
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to Allinson that he had protested to 
the Superintendent about him. He 
said he had done so because he did not 
like Allinson’s political and social 
views, affiliations, and activities.”8 
Though there had been no discus- 
sion of Allinson in the official budget 
talks about retrenchment, the Super- 
intendent told Allinson he was to be 
dropped for reasons of “economy.” 
When Allinson appealed, a 4-3 major- 
ity of the Board condemned the Super- 
: intendent for not having given Allin- 
son “the cordial and helpful direction” 
that he had had a right to expect. 
The majority repudiated the “econ- 
omy” ground for dismissal and said the 
Superintendent had been guilty of 
naming conflicting reasons. Yet, 
“with no disparagement to Mr. Allin- 
son,” the four majority members felt 
that “his reinstatement would be diffi- 
cult if not impossible, both for the 
school system and for him.” A mi- 
nority of three on the Board declared 
that “Allinson was dismissed beyond 
any cavil because unjust and unjusti- 
fiable pressure was exerted by influ- 
ences which sought to conserve not the 
interests of the schools but their own 
selfish and private ends.” The mi- 
nority added, “We cannot stultify our 
consciences by taking action that 
would give the slightest measure of en- 
couragement to influences of that 
character.” But the innocent “good 
teacher” had to go to save the con- 
demned Superintendent’s prestige. 


The Bone case 


In Belvidere, Illinois, in 1934 an in- 
telligent and honest young man named 
Hugh Bone, who was a highly success- 
ful teacher, was refused appointment 
for still another group of reasons that 
in the eyes of £ conservative and pro- 
vincial community, largely dominated 


*8 Col. Hayden Eames to Brent D. Allinson, 
“May 8, 1931. 
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by a few important business men, con- 
stituted radicalism.24 The Superin- 
tendent told Bone he was refused re- 
appointment “on account of your 
radical views.” When Bone protested 
that “he always taught both sides of 
a question to try to get students to 
think,” the Superintendent replied, 
“You seem to emphasize the liberal 
side more than the conservative, and 
the Board believes you are a liberal 
and influence your students that way.” 
The Board refused a hearing or reasons 
for dismissal, but the Supermtendent 
wrote the present author about Bone: 


He has been under fire constantly during 
his three years in Belvidere, many groups 
and individuals having accused him of rad- 
icalism, pacifism, socialism, and commu- 
nism. ... He was anything but a whole- 
some influence as a teacher of citizenship 
and American history. 


In explaining the situation further, 
the Superintendent revealingly com- 
pared the schools to private industry. 
Sometimes in industry there is a man 
whose fellows and employers are satis- 
fied with him but whom someone is 
always making the subject of discus- 
sion. There is no specific complaint. 
He merely does not fit. In private 


% The material on the Bone case comes from 
the Belvidere and Rockford press; H. A. Bone, 
Jr., to H. K. Beale., Jan. 26, July 14, Oct. 3 and 
20, Nov. 2, and Dec. 10, 1984; Superintendent 
R. E. Garrett to Robert C. Moore, secretary of 
the Illinois Education Association, Aug. 17, 
1934; R. C. M. to H. K. B., Aug. 8 and 23 and 
Nov. 23, 1984; Superintendent R. E. Garrett to 
H. K. B., Oct. 11, 1934, in a letter officially ap- 
proved by the School Board; R. E. G. to 
H. K. B., Jan. 22 and 31 and Feb. 9, 1985; Hugh 
K. Funderburg, president of the School Board, 
to H. K. B., July 2, 1935; numerous letters from 
students of Bone, professors of Bone, and towns- 
people, including three ministers of the town; 
and interviews with Robert C. Moore in June 
1934, and Superintendent Garrett in. Phila- 
delphia on July 12,1935. The fear of people to 
talk or to bə quoted if they did talk revealed, 
as nothing else could, the controls that are exer- 
cised in a community like Belvidere. ` 
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employ, such a man is fired and one 
who fits better is hired. So in the 
Belvidere schools, the Superintendent 
explained. Hard as it was to pin the 
Board down to specific charges, a few 
are known. Bone had been officially 
warned that the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and the Amer- 
ican Legion had complained that he 
was “pacifistically inclined” because 
he had been discussing disarmament 
in class. Complaints were made be- 
cause, during the campaign of 1932, 
he set aside one day a week to have his 
students discuss the views of Hoover, 
Roosevelt, and Thomas. Others ob- 
jected because he sent his advanced 
students into the community to study 
civics first hand and realistically. One 
Board member protested that Bone 
had been reading “communistic litera- 
ture” in class. Bone testified that the 
most radical things he had used were 
the Christian Century, the American 
Observer, the Manchester Guardian, 
and The New Republic. The Board 
member is reputed to have replied, 
“Well, The New Republic is a commu- 
nistic paper.” The wife of another 
Board member “just knew” Bone was 
a Communist. And so, on hearsay, 
Bone was condemned unheard. 

Bone was accused of failure to co- 
operate “in outside activities as teach- 
ers in small towns must do.” ‘Yet he 
now and then spoke to community or- 
ganizations, and he coached a success- 
ful debating team and was president of 
the Teachers Association. The real 
trouble seems to have been in part his 
ideas, which were those of the Demo- 
cratic New Deal in a conservatively 
Republican communjty, and in part 
the fact that he stimulated his students 
to think. 

It is significant that the president 
of the School Board was head of the 
local cannery, a large employer of la- 
bor, head of a bank, holder of many 
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mortgages, a powerful and influential 
citizen, and, through gifts, a benefactor 
of the schools. The other members of 
the Board were a grocer, a well driller, 
the owner of a hardware store, a shoe 
manufacturer, and as secretary a coal 
and lumber dealer. 

Bone was certainly a good teacher. 
His students were keenly interested in 
their courses. He stimulated them to 
think. He cultivated open-minded- 
ness. Some of his students thought 
him their best teacher. “He has the 
ability to teach people in such manner 
that they perceive why things really 
happen,” wrote one student. Another 
declared, “He was making United 
States history and economics as popu- 
lar as athletics.” ‘The Superintendent 
testified, “In many ways his teaching 
was satisfactory.... He... is well 
read and intellectual.” Herein lay his 
greatest difficulty. 

The average American community 
does not seem to want a teacher who 
teaches realistically and who makes his 
students think. In theory, we want 
intelligent teachers who have thought 
about life and who make their courses 
interesting and develop the intellectual 
capacities of their students. In the 
concrete, particular school boards and 
communities do not want such people. 
Thinking causes trouble, and school 
authorities do not want trouble-mak- 
ers. Thinking, indeed, is a dangerous 
luxury for a teacher in a typical Amer- 
ican community. Fortunately for the 
peace of the schools but unfortunately 
for their effectiveness, not many teach- 
ers have ever thought enough to run 
any danger of getting into trouble. 

The significance of the Belvidere 
episode is that Belviderg was not par- 
ticularly narrow-minded or conserva- 
tive, and Bone was no radical but just 
an intelligent young man of mildly 
progressive views and high integrity 
who took life and his teaching seri- 
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ously. Bone was the kind of teacher 
we always say we wish we could get to 
go into the profession. Belvidere was 
not unusual, but typical of: American 
towns. Herein lies the tragedy. 


INDOCTRINATION 


It is important to notice that teach- 
ers who hold conventional views rarely 
get into trouble. Personality often is 
a factor where there is difficulty. Yet 
the conventional-minded person with 
an unpleasant or trying personality 
does not get into trouble. It takes a 
bad personality plus unconventional 
views. If the views are wrong, the 
personality becomes important. The 
charge is frequently made that a 
teacher of progressive or radical views 
has used his class and the innocence of 
young pupils to propagandize for radi- 
cal ideas. He has “indoctrinated” his 
pupils. Propaganda and indoctrina- 
tion are fearful words when applied to 
the person of unconventional tenets. 
Most educators and thoughtful teach- 
ers agree that they should be elimi- 
nated from our educational system. 
Yet propaganda of local business men, 
that circluated through the schools in 
the twenties by the utility companies, 
or that supplied by chambers of com- 
merce, rarely arouses protest from 
these same groups that control the 
schools. 

Most conservative American teach- 
ers who denounce “indoctrination” in- 
doctrinate their pupils with the con- 
ventional views they hold every day 
they teach. That raises no protest. 
It is indoctrination with views those 
in control of the schools do not like 
that is attacked. These same people 
attack just as readily and far more 
often, good teaçhing that leads to 
thought about all points of view where 
the teacher is completely impartial. 
What they really want is an implant- 
ing of “right” views and an exclusion 
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of “wrong” views. In short, inculcat- 
ing conventional views and prejudices 
is in educational parlance “teaching,” 
but impartial discussion of unconven- 
tional tenets is “indoctrination.” 

The truth is that our schools will 
never be free until the children in them 
are protected against their use for 
propaganda purposes of every group 
powerful enough to use them, and un- 
til a new concept of teaching estops 
indoctrination of whatever sort and 
helps the child to formulate by intelli- 
gent processes ideas of his own. The 
real menace to the schools is, however, 
from conservative propaganda and 
indoctrination that pass unnoticed. 
Propaganda and indoctrination should 
be eliminated—but because they are 
pedagogically unwise, not because 
their flavor is progressive or their color 
fre d.” 


CAUSES OF PRESENT ATTITUDES 


Several factors have contributed to 
the formulation of America’s present 
attitudes toward educational freedom. 
In the first place, the development of 
the American educational system has 
played its part. For two or indeed 
three centuries, schools were so poor, 
teachers so untrained, and instruction 
so elementary that freedom was not 
really a problem. Most teachers had 
too limited an outlook to have a social 
philosophy or ideas of their own. 
Most teachers, too, produced as they 
were by the environment in which they 
taught, shared the ideas of those who 
would have restrained them had they 
not voluntarily conformed. 


Administrative problems 


In those early days, however, two 
factors tended to permit a good deal of 
freedom. Outside of New England, 
teachers of any sort were so difficult to 
obtain that communities had to put 
up with alrnost any kind of conduct. 
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The records abound even in complaints 
about drunkenness, debauchery, and 
untrustworthiness of teachers. Yet 
these much-complained-of teachers 
were retained because no better were 


to be had. Furthermore, outside of . 


New England towns, a few cities else- 
where, certain Quaker communities, 
and large plantation residences that 
employed private tutors anyway, 
learning was so rare among members 
of the community that no one was in 
a position to interfere in what or how 
the teacher taught. Besides, there 
were no superintendents, principals, or 
supervisors in those days. 

As education Improved, more teach- 
ers appeared with training enough to 
make them desirous of freedom and 
competent to use it. At the same 
time, however, the supply of teachers 
increased until greater ease in replac- 
ing a dismissed teacher removed the 
need of tolerating one to whom there 
was objection. Then, too, one of the 
factors that brought the better educa- 
tional system was improved school or- 
ganization with trained administra- 
tors, closer supervision, insistence 
upon minimum standards of attain- 
ment, greater uniformity, and pre- 
scribed methods. This better organi- 
zation set up a whole new class of re- 
strictions upon the teacher who now 
might have been more trusted with 
freedom in these matters. Besides, 
improved general education created in 
the community that surrounds the 
school an interest and a capacity to in- 
terfere that also brought new restric- 
tions. 


Eighteenth-century theories 


Secondly, during the decades follow- 
ing the Revolution, a remarkable 
‘group of Americans were writing 
treatises attempting to apply the the- 
ories of eighteenth-century European 
liberalism to education in America. 
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Among them were Thomas Jefferson, 
Noah Webster, Benjamin Rush, du 
Pont- de Nemours, and others less 
known today but equally interesting 
for their educational theories. These 
men expressed views so novel and so 


-far ahead of their times that they an- 


ticipated almost every “new” theory 
of the nineteenth century. In ana- 
lyzing the actual school system, they 
pointed out the poor quality of teach- 
ers and the need of better equipment. 
They urged universal education even 
for women. They advocated free 
schooling supported by taxes and ex- 
tending through the university. They 
described pedagogical methods that 
sound modern indeed. 

Most important, however, were the 
concepts that underlay the educational 
philosophy of these men. Their the- 
ories were based upon the eighteenth 
century’s idea of the perfectibility of 
man and its belief in progress. Prog- 
ress and the perfecting of men require 
flexibility, experimentation, an evolv- 
ing society. These late eighteenth- 
century intellectuals attacked the old 
concepts of fixed truth, dogma, and 
changelessness of established institu- 
tions. Institutions were, indeed, to be 
valued only for their present utility 
to mankind. Education had to be 
stripped of fear and prejudice. If 
progress was to be attained, all cus- 
toms and dogmas, however sacred, 
needed to be analyzed and cast aside 
when found wanting. 

These theorists taught an ideal:‘of 
service to mankind in which the 
schools were to have an important 
function. ‘The equal right of all men 
to liberty and progress was stressed. 
Society was obligated tq furnish all 
people with the means of subsistence 
and a chance for happiness. This 
could become possible only if the gov- 
ernment guaranteed training in both 
arts and sciences fgr every child. In 
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place of the old passing-on of zarefully 
censored authoritative pronounce- 
ments, education was to consist of 
analysis and research into tke causes 
of societal evils. It was to be based 
on unlimited freedom of discussion. 

Unluckily for those interested in in- 
telligent functioning of democracy and 
freedom in teaching, the liberal ideal- 
ism of these leaders of educational 
thought did not reach down to the 
practice of the schools. Instead, as so 
often happens, the propasals of the 
theorists were smashed upon the prac- 
tical difficulties of indifference of the 
people, who would have benef:ted, and 
opposition of the privileged. groups, 
who would have lost their privileges 
had these theorists succeeded in im- 
proving society through their new type 
of education. 

Yet these theories did have some in- 
fluence for the future. Besides, more 
general influences of eighteenth-cen- 
tury liberalism did affect the schools. 
Liberal political theory reacked large 
classes of Americans. The democratic 
ideals of Jefferson’s Declaration of In- 
dependence became a rallying point 
for many who could not understand or 
had never heard of his plan for educa- 
tion in Virginia. Long political de- 
bate, criticism of governmert in the 
years preceding the Revclution, and 
the destruction of many of the “loyal- 
ists” who had dictated the ideas, be- 
liefs, and conduct of Colonial America 
all tended to break the power of those 
controlling the schools and to accus- 
tom people in general to freer discus- 
sion and to disagreements on subjects 
concerning which somebody’s author- 
ity would once have been accepted 
without question. 


Religious influénce 
Unfortunately, close upen the heels 


of Jefferson’s teaching came a great 
religious zevival that spread 2vangeli- 
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cal enthusiasm throughout America. 
Evangelical religion brought many 
blessings. Through its encourage- 
ment of Sunday schools and weekday 
schooling for religious purposes, it 
aided education itself. Nevertheless, 
evangelicism has been a great force in 
restraint of freedom. The old dissent- 
ing tradition and native-American re- 
vivalism encouraged new ideas, non- 
conformity, and radicalism. Between 
them, they gave to the evangelical 
movement its democratic tendencies, 
its -new sects, and its enthusiasm. 
But, as the evangelical sects grew more 
powerful and respectable, the influence 
of the dissenting tradition waned and 
the various denominations developed 
rigid dogmas and became bulwarks 
of conservatism and opposition to 
change. It is in this form that they 
cast their shadows down the whole 
length of the century. 

The emotionalism of the evangelical 
movement implanted in generations of 
Americans an emotional rather than 
an intellectual approach to important 
problems. The religious enthusiasm 
of the evangelical sects tended to make 
them intolerant of all who differed 
with them. Their devotion to the 
Bible as the source of all that is good 
developed in them a habit of aecept- 
ance of authority that tended to op- 
pose critical analysis, discussion, ques- 
tioning, reasoning, thinking. Accept- 
ance of authority became a habit of 
thought so fundamental that it was ex- 
tended to the secular world and was 
passed on through early training to 
generation after generation, until it 
affects Americans today who no longer 
are religious but who have inherited 
the thought patterns of devout parents 
or grandparents. 


Jacksonian democracy 


Jacksonian democracy, too, had an 
unfortunate effect upon educational 
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freedom. Jacksonian democracy more 
than any other factor stimulated 
the spread of public education. 
There was carried over to the schools, 
however, the same belief in the equal- 
ity of men that convinced Jacksonian 
democrats that any man was capable 
of filling any political office, and that 
if he was not, then the office ought to 
be changed. Training for teaching 
was as unnecessary as training for po- 
litical office. Political appointments 
were rewards for friendship or for serv- 
ice, that had nothing to do with qualifi- 
cation for the tasks. ‘Teaching, too, 
came to be looked upon as the perqui- 
site of “worthy” members of the com- 
munity who needed support and had 
powerful friends. There was no rea- 
son why a place so acquired should not 
be taken from a man when he lost pub- 
lic approval, A teacher employed un- 
der these terms could scarcely attain 
a professional attitude that would 
make him free. Instead, he tended to 
seek by any means possible to please 
the majority that could displace him 
at will. 

An equalitarian democracy confused 
literacy with education. Education 
beyond literacy had constituted one of 
the privileges of the aristocracy that 
Jacksonian democracy was displacing. 
Therefore it was suspect. Higher edu- 
cation was neither attainable nor use- 
ful to the ordinary American of Jack- 
son’s day. Nor did this ordinary 
American desire it. In fact, frontier 
experience had made him contemptu- 
ous of too much learning. Other qual- 
ities had served better in frontier life. 
Yet “true democracy” could brook 
no inequalities. Therefore democrats 
convinced themselves that education 
was not a mark of superiority. So 
deeply did this distrust of education 
sink into the soul of America that to 
this day most men do not regard as 
better than anyone else’s the opinion 
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of a highly educated person unless, 
perhaps, that person’s education is of 
a technical or practical character, 
which the lingering frontier conscious- 
ness is able to appreciate. 

After all, why should Jacksonian de- 
mocracy heed the view of a single man 
or a small educated minority when it 
differed from that of a majority of the 
people? Jacksonian democracy was 
built upon the conviction that the will 
of the majority was both wise and 
righteous. The people early learned 
that education did not endow men 
with greater virtue. The basic prin- 
ciple of Jacksonian democracy would 
have been invalidated if it had en- 
dowed them with greater wisdom. 
Since, then, education beyond mere 
literacy gave no valid claim to greater 
wisdom or virtue, why should a ma- 
jority of men, whose opinion must be 
sound because they were a majority, 
allow one man to set up his opinion 
against theirs as if it were actually 
better than theirs? Why, above all, 
should a mere schoolmaster be allowed 
to set the will of the people at nought 
by disagreeing with it, when everyone 
knew that schoolmasters were quick 
with their wits, to be sure, but very 
dull in the practical skills that helped 
men get on inthe world? Schoolmas- 
ters were not ambitious or clever 
enough to be even interested in success 
in the material forms of which America 
offered an abundance. When school- 
masters came to be women, well, then 
certainly they could not be allowed to 
set up their opinions against what the 
majority of men knew to be correct. 

Unless majority rule was unsound, 
it was presumptuous for one person to 
claim a right to express a view that 
contradicted what a majority of peo- 
ple believed. This fssumed that one 
man was in some way superior to a 
whole group of men who agreed. 
American democrats could only resent 
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this egotism. In the claim of the 
validity of an individual cpirion op- 
posed to popular views, lurked a dan- 
ger of a new aristocratic attack on de- 
mocracy itself, for intellectual in- 
equalities had been one of tie chief 
bulwarks of aristocratie society. 


The frontier outlook 


Jacksonian democracy was influ- 
enced also by the frontier experience. 
The frontier was provincial in dutlook; 
It was intolerant; it was susp‘cious of 
ideas; it was used to settling disputes 
by force. These were not attitudes 
conducive to intellectual freedom. 
Besides, under democracy th= people 
owned the government and h=nce the 
schools. Why should the pebple not 
do with its own as it saw fit? To the 
frontier we owe the “hired man” the- 
ory of teaching, used so tell:ngly by 
Bryan in the Scopes trial, whereby the 
man that signs the teacher’s pay check 
has the right to dictate what the 
teacher shall teach. Thes2 attitudes 
of equalitarian democracy and the 
frontier have remained to control the 
schools long after both the frontier and 
Jackson’s brand of democracy have 
disappeared. 


The wane of authoritarianism 


Eventually certain forces degan to 
create a climate more friendly to teach- 
ers’ freedom. The struggle between 
science and religion and the spread of 
the concept of evolution toward the 
end of the nineteenth century deeply 
affected educational freedom. Ever 
since the Reformation, Pratestant reli- 
gion had been based upon the infalli- 
bility of the Bible. Now, as the 
evolutionary hypothesis, historical re- 
search, and new critical studies of 
Biblical texts thfeatened bel-ef in the 
verbal correctness of the B ble, the- 
ologians of the older schzol declared 
that Christianity itself must stand or 
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fall upon the correctness of Biblical 
text. Yet the chronology of the Bible, 
details of its history, and its scien- — 
tific teaching were indisputably over- 
thrown. 

Toward the end of this era, recogni- 
tion of this fact was forced upon men 
in the larger communities of the North. 
Thus for thousands of Americans the 
very foundation of belief-—the author- 
ity of the Bible—was undermined. 
For some this meant loss of faith and 
indifference to religion. For some it 
led to a violent reaction against all 
that had been handed down by author- 
ity and experience. For others it led 
to a new searching for truth and to a 
desire for free discussion of others’ 
opinions that one’s own might be 
tested and, if found wanting, modified. 

Authoritarianism originating in reli- 
gion had dominated the popular mind 
of America. The abandonment of 
authoritarianism in religion now began 
to affect men’s thinking in other fields; 
it led to appeal to reason instead of 
authority in many matters of which 
men once had been certain. If au- 
thoritarianism was not infallible in 
religion, perhaps it was a poor guide 
in economics, sociology, and govern- 
ment. This change in popular psy- 
chology came only gradually; it by no 
means reached all sections of the coun- 
try or all people. But those affected 
no longer had confidence enough in 
authoritarian pronouncements of any 
sort to insist upon imposing them upon 
teachers. 


The depression 


Next there came the depression of 
the 1930’s. This in its turn shook to 
their foundations principles on which 
men had conducted their secular lives. 
Jt shook men’s belief in business lead- 
ers who had imspired awe in the 
average American. Reputations were 
shattered. Many Americans who had 
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never before questioned anything be- 
gan to wonder about the whole eco- 
nomic and social structure. Men they 
had trusted had failed them. A sys- 
tem that brought upon millions of 
Americans, through no fault of their 
own, suffering, unemployment, and 
loss of carefully guarded worldly pos- 
sessions was perhaps not worthy of the 
implicit faith men had putinit. That 
comfortable feeling of security was 
gone. In their craving for real secu- 
rity, many who before 1929 would 
have been shocked at the thought now 
came to desire social and economic re- 
forms that would give them security. 

So the depression greatly increased 
the tendency to question. Men no 
longer felt certain of their own views. 
They now became accustomed to con- 
flict in views on public questions on 
which before 1929 they had thought 
there could’ be only one view-—the 
right one. Communities of men like 
these are more willing than the com- 
placent men of the 1920’s, who were 
certain about everything in life, to al- 
low teachers to express unorthodox 
views and to discuss controversial 
questions. 


EDUCATORS ÅTTITUDES 


There have been men in each gen- 
eration in America of conservative 
views who have believed earnestly in 
the principle of freedom of expression 
for radicals whose views they have not 
liked. But in education, as in religion 
and other fields, the struggle for free- 
dom has not been conducted by con- 
servatives already able to express their 
views without hindrance. Freedom 
has been won by mep of unconven- 
tional views, by reformers, by believers 
in progress through change, who in or- 
der to win the right to advocate their 
own unorthodox views have had to 
crusade for the principle of freedom. 

It is a striking fact that well-known 
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educators have been men of conven- 
tional views who have done little to 
advance the cause of educational free- 
dom. If they have not been among 
the oppressors, they have then been 
merely indifferent to freedom. They 
have themselves needed no freedom. 
They have rarely sponsored new ideas. 
They have followed public opinion and 
have done its bidding. They have 
rarely led reforms. Many of our lead- 
ing educators of the nineteenth cen- 
tury were motivated by the humani- 
tarianism of their day. It led them 
into educational work. Yet only after 
various phases of it had become re- 
spectable did they venture to support 
them. Few gave support to the anti- 
slavery movement, to the peace cru- 
sade, to the women’s rights movement, 
or to social and economic reform. 

As Professor Curti has pointed out, 
educators have tended to denounce 
trade unions, strikes, socialism, and 
agrarian revolt. They have argued 
from Colonial days to our own that 
education of the masses was the best 
insurance against revolution. They 
have defended the status quo in each 
generation. They have tended to 
perpetuate the theory that there is 
equality of economic opportunity in 
America, instead of seeking by analysis 
and reform of the ills of society to 
make the theory a reality. With a 
few notable exceptions, more common 
in recent years than formerly, they 
have either had no conscious or articu- 
late social philosophy or else have been 
implicitly or explicitly conservatives, 
the friends and supporters of influen- 
tial people of their day and hence no 
friends of freedom.”® 

In this world of dictagforships and 
forced conformity of educators to offi- 


* For an excellent treatment of this question 
see Merle E. Curti, The Social Ideas of Ameri- 
can Educators, xxii, 613 pp., New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, 1935. , 
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cially prescribed views, it is important, 
however, to remember that American 
educators have been conservative from 
conviction—not from compulsion of 
the state. Their lack of social leader- 
ship is probably explicable in several 
ways. The qualities that maze good 
administrators do not make good de- 
fenders of an unpopular cause lke free- 
dom for teachers. Educators have 
tended to be too preoccupied with 
techniques within the schcol topay 
much attention to the schoal’s relation 
to social and economic problems out- 
side it. In order to get supvort for 
schools, educators have had zo cater 
to conservative men in the community 
because their wealth gave them influ- 
ence over the voting of school appro- 
priations or because their benefactions 
were needed. Horace Mann and his 
fellows, for instance, won support for 
free public education by arguing that 
schooling would keep children out of 
mischief and would make workmen 
more efficient. Creation of prosperity 
or the keeping down of discontent and 
disorder have been stock arguments. 
It has been important, if support was 
to be won, that the schools should do 
these things that educators had prom- 
ised wealthy and powerful men they 
would do. Educators, too, nave al- 
ways stood in awe of successful men of 
affairs and have wished their good 
opinion. Indeed, educators have usu- 
ally accepted the theory that teachers 
were the “hired men” of the commu- 
nity and have been eager to give their 
employers satisfaction. 

Finally, educators who were also 
administrators with responsibility for 
school systems soon learned that the 
only way to protect their schools from 
attack and themselves from ronstant 
warfare with some group in the com- 
munity was to avoid all cortroversy 
and to employ only teachers who 
would not get into rouble. The only 


way to live a livable life as an adminis- 
trator, they found, was to permit only 
orthodox and conventional views to be 
expressed in the school. If all con- 
troversial issues could be avoided, then 
the school would be permitted to pros- 
per. In any case, whatever the cause, 
American educators have done little 
to advance educational freedom.”® 

Educational freedom has come 
through the activity of exceptional 
teachers who have sought it—and they 
have been rare—and through the play 
of outside factors on the schools. 


How Can EDUCATIONAL FREEDOM 
BE OBTAINED? 


How to obtain freedom for teachers 
is difficult to determine. Most sug- 
gested aids break down when tried. 
Establishing greater teacher control of 
the schools might help, and yet teach- 
ers can persecute an unorthodox fellow 
teacher as readily as any school admin- 
istrator. Larger appropriations are a 
prerequisite to freedom in thousands of 
pitifully poor school systems, and yet 
adequate funds will not create free- 
dom. Indeed, some of our richest 
schools are the least free. 

Tenure laws help, for they at least 
give a well-organized teacher group a 
legal basis of defense. Yet most ten- 
ure laws are so written that a whole 
army of teachers could be dismissed 
through the loopholes in their defenses. 
A good tenure law will be one that pro- 
vides for indefinite tenure with dis- 
missal only after presentation of 
charges, a hearing and trial with the 
right of cowasel and defense witnesses, 
teacher participation in the verdict to 
dismiss or sustagn, and, finally, a set of 
legal grounds for dismissal so carefully 
drawn that there can be no ambiguities 
such as “unprofessional conduct,” 

8 See ibid. and the author’s own forthcoming 
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“failure to codperate,” or “insubordi- 
nation,” that can cover anything a 
school official wishes them to mean. 
Even such a tenure law would have to 
be accompanied by important factors 
besides tenure, and such a tenure law 
does not yet exist in any state. 

Teachers’ organizations of the right 
sort help. Yet too often these groups 
are Interested only in salaries, and fall 
under the leadership of good organ- 
izers and place-seekers who have no 
concept of the ideal of educational 
freedom or its uses. Besides, these or- 
ganizations are apt to fall under ad- 
ministrator control or the dominance 
of teachers who are willing tools of the 
administration. The great National 
Education Association has been power- 
ful and rich and has boasted a huge 
membership. Yet until recent de- 
velopments that began through a 
revolt in its Classroom Teachers De- 
partment it was more often an instru- 
ment of the administrator and the 
forces that control schools than a 
friend of teachers’ freedom. It lacked 
social vision. It was an essentially 
undemocratic administrators’ organ- 
ization in which the teachers were 
allowed to pay dues but had no power. 
No, teachers’ organizations are no 
solution unless they are the right kind, 
and then they alone cannot guarantee 
freedom. 

There are several reforms that would 
certainly increase the teacher’s free- 
dom: (1) real professionalization of 
the sort that the medical profession 
has attained, with a sense of group 
responsibility and with complete free- 
dom prominently stressed as an ideal; 
(2) a really powerful teacher organi- 
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zation-—with administrators excluded 
—that would not necessarily have la- 
bor-union affiliations but that would 
possess the fighting qualities and the 
high-minded leadership of the old New 
York Teachers Union before it spht 
into factions; (3) a new type of 
teacher-training institution of high 
standards that would lay chief stress 
upon training in subject matter, mn 
place of method, and that would be 
staffed with faculties capable—as the 
present faculties are not—of giving 
adequate instruction in subject mat- 
ter: in short, less pedagogy and more 
real learning in the subject taught; (4) 
teachers not necessarily with more but 
with better training, so that they 
would be capable of exercising freedom 
and of formulating for themselves— 
what most teachers today do not have 
—a social philosophy of their own that 
would give them need for freedom; (5) 
education of public opinion to society’s 
need for freedom for teachers; (6) bet- 
ter adult education of a modern sort 
through forums or other expedients 
that would accustom the community 
to the free discussion of “dangerous” 
questions; (7) a change of our concept 
of education from a process of the 
teacher’s handing down “right” things 
to be accepted and learned to a system 
of assisted self-education that would 
emphasize the development of a capac- 
ity for independent thinking, intellec- 
tual curiosity, and an ability to 
function as citizens of a democracy in 
a constantly changing world; (8) less 
emphasis on freedom for the teacher 
and more emphasis upon the really 
vital matter of freedom of learning for 
the child. 


Howard K. Beale, Ph.D., is professor of American 
history at the University of NorthCarolina at Chapel 
Hill. He has previously served on the staffs of Har- 
vard University, Grinnell College, Bowdoin College, 
the Unversity of Chicago, and New York University. 


Limitations on the Freedom of Research and Teaching 
in the Social Sciences 


By Epwarp A. SHIns 


HE central interest of talis essay 

is in the use of sanctiors azainst so- 
cialscientistsin collegesand universities 
in the United States whose scientific 
and pedagogical work runs counter to 
the evaluations dominant in their in- 
stitution or in the wider community. 
Restrictions on the public utterance 
and activity of the social scientist, 
however widespread and important 
these restrictions are, are not of direct 
concern, and come in for consideration 
only as they have a bearing on teach- 
ing and research activities. Nor are 
we to deal with the numerous disputes 
in academic life arising out of questions 
of tenure, advancement, intra-faculty 
obstructionism, and administrative 
conflicts, except as they are directly 
relevant to the freedom of research and 
teaching. Heavy teaching burdens, 
inadequacies of staff and equipment 
and financial hindrances, though they 
are certainly very significant as ob- 
stacles to research in the social 
sciences, will not be brought into this 
discussion unless they appear as con- 
sciously used implements cf a policy 
oriented towards the prevention of the 
investigation and the pedazogical ex- 
position of certain subject matters and 
problems. 

In short, we shall treat here only one 
segment of the broad complex of situa- 
tions designated as academic freedom, 
namely, restrictions on the freedom of 
research and teaching in the social 
sciences in the higher schcols, under- 


standing by thé freedom >f research - 


and teaching the probability of the 
non-invocation of sancticns against 
persons treating particular subject 


matters, propositions, or problems at 
the level of average competence ob- 
taining within the discipline in ques- 
tion. 


Tue SETTING oF THE. SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


To provide a framework for what 
follows, it seems advisable to discuss 
briefly the special situation of the 
social sciences in a period in which, as 
in the present day, there are serious 
cleavages in political, economic, and 
cultural preferences. 

In a society lacking an inclusive con- 
sensus, numerous groups strive to 
create a consensus which will guide the 
actions of the other members of that 
soclety in a manner conforming with 
the values of the groups in question. 
Practically all of the politically, eco- 
nomically, and culturally relevant 
values of the validity of which they 
attempt to persuade non-members are 
based not. only’ on certain ultimate 
valuations but on certain assumptions 
about the factual structure of the so- 
cial world. It is the peculiar situation 
of the social sciences that the objects 
of their investigations are those very 
conditions and relationships towards 
which, in a variety of ways, a central 
part of the program of every group is 
preferentially oriented. This is true 
whether the group has already “ar- 
rived” and is seeking to maintain or 
to consolidate its position, or whether 
it has not yet attained the status or 
goods wihtich it desires. Purely fac- 
tual propositions, established with the 
best techniques now available and as- 
serted with the most impartial inten- 
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tions, are subject to attack from in- 
terested parties who feel that some of 
their claims have been shown to be 
either less practicable or less legiti- 
mate than they had hitherto claimed. 

Every scientific proposition which 
has a bearing on practical issues tends 
to become “someone’s” proposition. 
A scientific analysis of the structure 
of a political party -will soon enter 
public circulation, either through the 
channels of that party itself, if it hap- 
pens to discover and present facts 
which will make that party the object 
of favorable evaluations, or through 
the channels of the opposing parties if 
it presents facts which are likely to 
cause the analyzed party to be judged 
negatively by the public for whose 
support the parties compete. Anal- 
yses which reveal the impracticability 
of certain norms are fortunate if they 
pass’ unopposed. 

The same is true of scientific anal- 
yses which diverge from certain con- 
ceptions concerning historical person- 
ages or events, from an identification 
with which certain groups believe that 
they derive their status and moral 
value as well as the security of their 
economic position, “Facts” have in- 
deed become all the more crucial, since 
with the more or less universal ac- 
ceptance of a system of hedonistic 
humanitarian values as the ultimate 
source of legitimation, conflicting 
groups (in so far as they do not resort 
to violence) must appeal to the 
“facts” to legitimate their divergent 
immediate ends. 

It is for these reasons that the re- 
prisals, obstructions, and criticisms 
which have been directed by various 
groups against the “social sciences 
throughout their existence as aca- 
demic disciplines in the colleges and 
universities of the United States, have 
by no means been aimed exclusively 
at the assertion of value-judgments 
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which many social scientists have felt 
were included in their pedagogical and 
civic obligations. They have been 
aimed equally at the factual analysis 
of situations, particular conceptions 
of which are regarded by interested 
parties as essential to the validation 
of their preferences and the fulfillment 
of their “factual” expectations or 
plans. 

It is not possible to speak of restric- 
tions in general, as though they were 
always directed against -the same 
problems, fields, and theories, or as 
though they always came from the 
same source, or as if their intensity 
did not vary greatly from institution 
to institution, from region to region, 
and from one period to another. A 
systematic investigation of restric- 
tions on the freedom of research and 
teaching must, therefore, consider the 
objects of restriction, the agencies 
which do the restricting, the methods 
which they use, and the conditions un- 
der which the agencies undertake to 
apply their restrictive methods against 
the various objects. 


OBJECTS 


Restrictive action may be taken in 
almost any social science field, but the 
highest concentration of such cases 
has, in the last years, occurred in such 
fields as the sociology of the family, 
social disorganization, social psychol- 
ogy, labor economics, race relations, 
and social origins (social evolution). 
Restrictions motivated by dogmati- 
cally held values such as those involved 
in religious beliefs and sexual and ra- 
cial attitudes are likely to be directed 
not only against specific propositions 
but against a subject matter as a 
whole. Restrictions môtivated by 
pragmatically held walues, on the 
other hand, tend to disregard subject 
matters and to be alert for specific 
propositions within the subject matter 
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field, and the way im which they are 
asserted. Dependingonthesccialcon- 
text, objects which are respcnded to 
on a pragmatic basis at one Hime and 
place, may be treated dogmatically at 
another. 

The more dogmatic the manner in 
which the values touched on na given 
field of scientific work are held, the 
greater is the probability of interfer- 
ence. Furthermore, it might safely be 
said that the greater the dcgmatism 
of the social environment, the earlier 
in the process of intellectua_ produc- 


tion will be the interference. Thus, 


for example, in cases where inquiries 
into sexual attitudes were interfered 
with, the restrictive action took place 
immediately upon discovery; whereas 
in economics, towards which usually a 
more pragmatic attitude is maintained, 
restrictions largely occur after several 
years or at the point of pablication 
(as in the Levine-Montana case dis- 
cussed below). 


Economics 


Econcmics, due to the increasing ex- 
plicitness of ethical neutrality in the 
field and the increased capacity for in- 
strumental as over against dogmatic 
thinking on the part cf influential 
business men, has experienced a de- 
crease in the proportion of attacks 
made in response to threats to the 
mores. Pragmatic interest in the 
teaching of economics has led to at- 
tempts at restrictive action whenever 
the position of the predominant groups 
in our society has been so threatened 


1 Tt sheuld be noted that object:ons rooted in 
highly affectively toned attitudes and “final” 
values (as in the case of sexual and religious 
matters) may be expressed and “egitimated in 
very pragmatic terms. We shall nevertheless, 
consider these as instances of dogmatic, rather 
than pregmatic, obstructions to teaching and 
research. This does not, of coursa, exclude rec- 
ognition that such objections may at times have 
a distinctly pragmatic motivation in addition. 
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that vigorous defensive measures were 
deemed necessary by them. The con- 
comitant limitations on academic free- 
dom have passed through three high 
points: (1) the first great attack on 
the plutocracy at the end of the last 
and the beginning of the present cen- 
tury (Populism and muckraking); 
(2) the post-World War period when 
the fear of communism was at a 
maximum; and (3) the deepest period 
of the post-1929 depression and the 
years immediately following, when the 
plutocracy organized against the New 
Deal reformis. 

Since the labor situation has been 
continuously in the forefront of atten- 
tion, 1t has been the social scientist 
specializing in labor problems at 
whom sanctions of varying degrees of 
severity have most frequently been 
directed. 

However, monetary and other prob- 
Jems have frequently been the center 
of discord. In the period of public con- 
cern with the bimetallism issue, pro- 
ponents of free silver coinage did not 
escape unscathed. The cases of Pro- 
fessor Edward A. Ross at Stanford 
University, President E. B. Andrews 
at Brown University, and Professor 
John R. Commons at Syracuse stand 
as testimony to the severity with which 
the dominant classes of the period met 
this challenge. 

Similarly, economists dealing with 
public utilities in a manner which, 
given the reigning values, would be 
conducive to an unfavorable judgment 
have often found themselves in un- 
pleasant situations. Professor E. W. 
Bemis in the first decade of the ex- 
istence of the University of Chicago 
and Professors Leo S. Rowe and E. J. 
James at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania at the end of the last century 
were among those whose conclusions 
regarding public utilities stimulated 
sharp opposition. (The late Profes- 
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sor J. L. Laughlin denied that the 
Bemis case was one of reprisal for state- 
ments within the principal sphere of 
competence, and other informants 
have agreed that it was more than a 
case of interference with freedom of 
research and teaching. What is rele- 
vant here, however, is that the personal 
Issues Involved would probably not 
have risen to the surface had Bemis 
not held the views that he did about 
the Chicago traction franchises.) 
Recent instances of reprisal for asser- 
tions on this subject have not come to 
the attention of the investigator? 

The fiscal policies of governments as 
objects of study have also met with 
resistance when the results to which 
the studies led were regarded as 
dangerous. Illustrative of this type is 
the case of Professor Louis Levine and 
the University of Montana in 1919. 
Professor Levine had completed a 
series of studies on state tax problems, 
which indicated that the mining enter- 
prises bore a disproportionately small 
share of the state tax burden.? Al- 
though he had had the support of the 
university administration and a prom- 

° In the twenties, agents of the public utilities 
seem to have shifted their tactics from protests 
to university authorities, once objectionable 
statements were made, to a more aggressive pre- 
ventive type of action. The National Electric 
Light Association solicited textbooks which pre- 
sented the “facts” as they preferred to have 
them seen. One of these texts by Professor M. G. 
Glaeser of the University of Wisconsin was 
“submitted to the National Electric Light Asso- 
clation, which suggested extensive emendations. 
Glaeser testified that he had made some ‘correc- 
tions and changes of argument’ after receiving 
the utility criticisms, but only such as were 
deemed valid. He denied that he had sub- 
mitted the manuscript to the N.E.L.A., and 
accused Prof. Ely or Macmilfan of having done 
so. H. K. Beale, Are American Teachers Free? 
pp. 556, 562-63; ef. also Jack Levin, Power 
Ethies (New York, 1931), pp. 81-86. 

* American Association of University Profes- 
sors, Bulletin, Vol. V, 1919; New Northwest, 
March 14, 1919. Cf. also Louis Levine, Taza- 
tion of Mines in Montana, New York, 1919. 
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ise of university assistance in pub- 
lication, he was informed that it would 
be inadvisable to publish the results 
of hisresearch. Although no evidence 
can be given as to the precise number 
of such cases, there can be little doubt 
that the treatment of fiscal problems 
has been relatively free from extra- 
scientific control. 


Sociology 


Due perhaps to the less uniformity 
of attitude among members of the 
academic profession and between the 
academic and the layman as to what 
is factually correct and politically 
practicable in sociological analysis 
over the country as a whole, there are 
more instances of interference in that 
field than in economics. Sociology is 
as yet a discipline in which professional 
consensus is rather restricted and in 
which there is a great divergence be- 
tween what is generally accepted 
within the field and what is insisted on 
by lay persons whose conceptions of 
society are derived from traditional 
definitions of the situation or from in- 
terests which are still too unsophisti- 
catedly viewed to allow for that prag- 
matic attitude which judges persons 
and objects only by their efficacy as 
means for attaining ends. 

Thus, while economists are usually 
attacked (for pragmatic reasons) by 
business men and by groups supported 
by business men or those who identify 
themselves with business men such as 
politicians and university administra- 
tors, sociologists are open to attack 
from any individual or group which 
abhors what is taught in sociology and 
fears that it will bring about a de- 
parture from established ways of 
thinking and acting (dogmatic and 
pragmatic considerations) . 

Further, since there is such a great 
cultural difference between city and 
country, between metropolis and small 
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town, and between the North and the 
South, it is not surprising that sociolo- 
gists trained in advanced departments 
of sociology in the great private and 
state universities should encounter 
difficulties when they take up posts in 
the less liberal areas. Professor How- 
ard K. Beale has observed that 

in many communities conservatism, either 
religious or economic or political, is so 
strongly intrenched that no graduate of a 
liberal university can obtain a position. 
This has long been true of the University of 
Chicago in fundamentalist parts of the 
South, because it allegedly destroys the re- 
ligion of its students.* 

In this connection we may cite the 
complaint of one sociologist teaching 
in the South, that a book whic is com- 
pletely acceptable in the North was 
objected to by his superior. Classical 
sociological works such as W. I. 
Thomas’ The Unadjusted Gir’, Shaw’s 
The Natural History of a Delinquent 
Career, and others have created tense 
moments for some sociologists. 

What is taught about the Negro and 
about race relations by the best con- 
temporary sociologists has rot been 
acceptable to every part of certain 
Southern college communities, and at 
least one teacher of sociology has been 
“put on the carpet” for the assertion 
‘that there was no evidence of biolog- 
ical deterioration due to intermarriage 
between Negroes and whites. 
pedagogical procedure of student tours 
through various sections of the city 
for purposes of sociological cbservation 
has contributed to the dismissal of at 
least two well-known sociologists and 
has embarrassed others. 


Theology 


The conséquences of this cultural 
differential are*nowhere more clear 
than in those instances where conform- 
ity with the tenets of a particular 


t Are American Teachers Free? P.518. 
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theology is demanded, either explicitly 
or implicitly, of all staf members. | 
Conflicts over the early course of so- 
cial development are especially likely 
in denominational schools, although | 
it should be recognized that many 
denominational schools do not require - 
a rigid adherence to their theological 
principles. 


Sex 


Inquiry into sexual attitudes has fre- 
quently been an object of repressive 
measures. Thus, two persons were 
dropped from the faculty of Oklahoma 
Baptist University for using a ques- 
tionnaire containing what President | 
W. W. Phelan called “a vile set of ques- 
tions on sexual life.” 6 Similar action 
was taken against members of the 
University of Missouri faculty for par- 
ticipation in the distribution of a ques- 
tionnaire on sex mores.” <A specialist 
on the family, preparing a work on 
divorce, encountered the displeasure of 
his colleagues because he interviewed 
divorced persons. Another sociolo- 
gist, at a large privately endowed in- 
stitution, found his situation becoming 
difficult due to his prosecution of a 
study of homosexuality. When he 
finally published it in a foreign journal, 


5 President E. D. Soper of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, one of the more liberal denominational 
schools, has said that a member of the faculty 
of such a school “. . . should be a Christian in 
the essential meaning which is conveyed by the 
word. ... A Christian is a man of deeply rev- 
erent spirit whose God is the one personal crea- 
tive spirit at the center of the universe, a God 
who can be in significant contact with personal 
beings through prayer. He is one who has 
caught the meaning of Jesus Christ and who 
sees in him and his way of life the hope of social 
righteousness 2nd ethe assurance of personal 
emancipation.” School and Society, XXX 
(Oct. 19, 1929), p. 525. When a faculty mem- 
ber can no longer accept these views, President 
Soper believes he should leave the institution. 

€ New York Evening World, April 25, 1929. 

7 American Association of University Profes- 
sors, Bulletin, VI (1980), p. 143 f. 
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resentment rose even higher. The One trustee stated that 


author of a reputable book on prosti- 
tution was regarded uneasily by the 
administration of the eminent South- 
ern university where he taught, and the 


' chancellor insisted on examining the 


~, reading lists for his course on social 


m ee N 


umi 


disorganization. The author of a 
highly competent book on divorce was 
the object of suspicion at a large 
Western state university. 

The president has objected to any discus- 
sion of sex matters in my courses on “Social 
Pathology” and “The Family.” For ex- 
ample I was asked if I could not omit the 
chapters in the text by Queen and Mann, 
Social Pathology entitled “Prostitution” 
and “Tllegitimacy.” The President took 
out of the College Library last year several 
books which I had the Library order for 
parallel reading in connection with these 
two courses, because he considered them 
improper for students, especially girls. 

So writes a professor of sociology in a 
small college in the South. The num- 
ber of illustrations could be multiplied. 


Social evolution 


Social scientists whose activity in- 
volves a relativization of modern be- 
liefs and institutions, as is, for example, 
required in the study of social evolu- 
tion, have at times been subjected to 
severe attacks. This is notably the 
situation in the South and in small 
denominational schools where the at- 
tachment of the administrators, the 
trustees, and the community at large 
to the biblical version of the early his- 
tory of human society is still intense. 

The case of Professor J. M. Mecklin 
at Lafayette college provides an 
especially pointed illustration. Pro- 
fessor Mecklin was digmissed in 1913 
from his Presbyterian college for ap- 
plying the “genetic and functional 
method” to the history of religion.® 

8 Letter to L. B. Milner, March 28, 1933. 


° Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Sci- 
entific Method, XI, 3 (Jan. 29, 1914), pp. 76-77. 
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the objection to Dr. Mecklin’s teaching 
was based upon his use of the doctrine or 
theory of evolution in his discussion of the 
growth of religion. A correspondent said 
that the president of the college had de- 
clared, “the doctrine set forth in certain 
textbooks adopted by Professor Mecklin, . 
viz. Angell on Psychology, Dewey and 
Tufts on Ethics, McDougall on Social Psy- 
chology, and James on the Psychology, of 
Religious Experience, were a departure 
from the doctrines that had been taught in 
the college... P H 


It seems safe to say that withm the 
larger universities, this attitude, which 
was characteristic of the nineteenth 
century, has already been transcended, 
so that interference on such grounds 
is now highly improbable. At the 
same time, the increased secularization 
of the formation-centers of public 
opinion in the metropolis makes out- 
side interference in this respect almost 
negligible. 


INTELLECTUAL-DoctrInAL TABOOS 


Thus far we have considered taboos 
erected out of moral, religious, politi- 
cal, economic, and “personal” con- 
siderations. Quite different in char- 
acter are those taboos which are 
exercised on  intellectual-doctrinal 
grounds. Ina university where meta- 
physical first principles are espoused 
by the controlling administrators, em- 
pirical research such as has been car- 
ried on in the social sciences in the past 
two decades is frowned upon. In so- 
cial science faculties where historical 
and general speculative work is carried 
on, precise statistical investigations 
limited to rather specialized subjects 
of a contemporary character do not 
meet with favor, and in other faculties 
where exact quantitative research is 
favored by those in authority, broadly 


1 Ibid., p. 77. 
u Ibid., pp. 75-76. 
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conceived studies not relying exclu- 
sively on statistical procedures are dis- 
couraged. 

Such situations are perhaps gener- 
ally infrequent and are most improba- 
ble in disciplines which have developed 
to the pomt where the various con- 
tending methodologies and t2chniques 
have had an opportunity t> demon- 
strate their fruitfulness in stch a way 
that consensus obtains among the 
recognized leaders in the field. In the 
less well-established disciplines, where 
a methodological anarchy tends to pre- 
vail, this situation is more likely to 
emerge. It may also be expected 
where strong rivalries exist. The 
operation of sanctions that maintain 
these “taboos” does not cu_minate in 
dismissal or threat of dismissal or in 
intimidation. The sanctions consist, 
however, in the creation of an “at- 
mosphere” and in the provision of 
models to which students who seek ad- 
vancement conform. 

What is taboo in one type of insti- 
tution is, as has been seen, b7 no means 
necessarily taboo in all others. And 
the same type of research cr teaching 
or publication is not always equally 
outlawed in all departments of a given 
institution. The threshold of prohibi- 
tion fluctuates in height from one 
situation to another. A large state or 
private university with a liberal tradi- 
tion, such as Chicago, Harvard, or 
Minnesota, will only rarzly invoke 
sanctions against members. Yet dur- 
ing crisis situations, as in war time, 
persons who have been a minor source 
of irritation to the administration or to 
civic groups during peace time will be 
proceeded against under justification 
of the emergency situation. The level 
of instruction is also a relevant factor. 
Prohibitions are almost elways con- 
fined to the undergraduete level of 
instruction, so that teachers of the 
social sciences feel less constrained 
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and apprehensive in graduate in- 
struction. 

A large city, and especially a metrop- 
olis, is more favorable to freedom in 
the social sciences than a smaller com- 
munity. “The research activities of 
the social scientist are much less likely 
to become the object of off-campus 
gossip in a big city where the college 
or university is not in everyone’s eye 
than in a small town where most of the 
population is in one way or another 
connected or familiar with the school. 
The larger the city, the greater are the 
opportunities for off-campus contact 
for the faculty, and the fewer are the 
opportunities for that particular form 
of intra-faculty surveillance and gossip 
which has an inhibiting influence on 
the study and teaching of unpopular 
subjects. But on the other hand, the 
large cities offer the threat of sensa- 
tion-mongering or red-baiting press 
campaigns, such as those to which the 


_ country was treated by the Hearst pa- 


pers in 1935. 

Among the conditions which are 
relevant in determining whether or not 
sanctions will be invoked against a 
given utterance, is the manner of ex- 
position. The cultivation of special 
forms of obscurity which permit the 
assertion of what would otherwise 
cause consternation seems to have 
been pursued by Thorstein Veblen. 
Other persons have succeeded in escap- 
ing restriction through a careful avoid- 
ance of the dramatic. Matter-of- 
factness and absence of rhetorical 
emphasis seem to be indispensable ac- 
companiments of the maintenance of 
freedom of teaching and research in 
certain institutions. 


“Mrxep Cases” 


No discussion of the varying condi- 
tions under which prohibitions are 
made effective may disregard the 
“mixed case.” Reference has already 
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been made to cases in which the re- 


search or pedagogical activity in itself 
would not alone have led to punitive 
action. Persons who transgress in 
only one way, and who are entirely 
respectable in every other phase of 
their activity, are still relatively secure. 
A Marxist who teaches sociology and 
who is a “good fellow” has a more 


secure position than a Marxist who - 


is equally scholarly and competent 
as a teacher but who is not so pleasing 
socially. A Marxist who participates 
m outside organizational activities is 
less secure than one who attends ex- 
clusively to his academic concerns. A 
man who investigates taboo subjects 
can less well afford to disregard the 
moral or social conventions of the 
campus community than those who do 
not. 

An associate professor of economics 
in a Southern university was engaged 
in a study of liquor consumption dur- 
ing the twenties. There was originally 
some resistance to his appointment and 
later a threat of discharge because of 
this investigation, but the threat was 
suspended when an agreement was 
reached that his title as a member of 
the university in question would not 
appear in the printed report. Certain 
students who wished to avoid his 
course started rumors about him, and 
this revived the threat of dismissal. 
A colleague summarized the situation 
as follows: 

I am also of the opinion that the officers 
of the University were greatly biased by the 
prohibition study and that they were to a 
degree awaiting an opportunity to dispose 
of Mr. X. . . . An overt act not appearing, 
they decided to take advantage of the 
manufactured student gmrest, and ex- 
pressed it in terms of not “fitting in.” I 
am also of the personal opinion that the 
failure of Mr. X.’s wife to “fit into” the 
women’s community was a prejudicial fac- 
tor. Mrs. X has been teaching at a Negro 
School in the community, and she is Jack- 
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ing, apparently, in certain social qualities 
that faculty wives demand. . . .” 


Professor E. A. Ross’s caution to the 
independent-minded academic seems 
to provide an adequate characteriza- 
tion of the situation: 


. « » you'll have to live much more straight- 
ly than your harmless colleagues. You'll 
have to pay your bills promptly, be content 
with your wife, shun “wild” parties, give 
your students the best you have, meet your 
classes with clock-like regularity, avoid 
rows with your colleagues, conform to all 
the university rules, tell good stories, be 
able to laugh at yourself, and stand “razz- 
ing” good-humoredly.% 


In brief, the degree to which one 
may deviate from accepted viewpoints 
or interests varies with the standing 
of the particular person. The higher 
the scientific, personal, or “social” 
status, the greater the range of free- 
dom in specifically intellectual activi- 
ties. For those who do not have the 
requisite esteem of their colleagues and 
the community, statements which 
would pass unremarked in the case of 
more widely accepted-persons might 
well lead to disaster. 


PUBLIC JUSTIFICATION 


In the “mixed cases,” the precipitat- 
ing factor often also provides the neces- 
sary public justification for the sanc- 
tion when it is thought madvisable to 
make explicit the original and central 
consideration. In denominational 
schools or in other institutions where 
the administrators are not entirely de- 
voted to the freedom of research and 
teaching, they feel no necessity for dis- 
sembling their motives by claiming 
that the person in question did not 
conform with standards the binding 
character of which is conceded by 
everyone. 

2 Letter in A.C.L.U. files. 


3E, A. Ross, Seventy Years of It (New 
York, 1936), p. 86. 
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Where administrators do feel an 
obligation to refrain from interference 
with heterodox research or zeaching, 
or where they perceive the existence 
of such an attitude in influential sec- 
tions of the community, they attempt 
to avoid charges which point at noth- 
ing more than intellectual helerodoxy. 
Under these conditions, the applica- 
tion of sanctions is likely to involve 
charges that the person is “incgmpe- 
tent,” “a trouble maker,’ presents 
“personality problems,” dces not have 
a “scholarly attitude,” is “disloyal” and 
“generally disharmonious.” Curtail- 
ment of the budget also can offer a 
justification for dismissing teachers 
who are not entirely agreeab-e. 

On the whole, however, iz appears 
that the more dogmatic the manner is 
in which values are held, tke greater 
the probability is that restrictive ac- 
tions will be legitimated directly in 
terms of those values. On the other 
hand, when values are held pragmat-~ 
ically or instrumentally, and scientific 
assertions are regarded as Dernicious 
not in themselves but rather in their 
repercussions, there is greeter prob- 
ability that restrictive actions will be 
legitimated in terms of other values 
(masking). 

Masking is especially probable 
when the repercussions of £ scientific 
investigation or classroom statement 
are likely to be distasteful td a special 
group but not to the public at large. 
In such cases, those who feel their in- 
terests threatened and comsequently 
seek to invoke sanctions azainst the 
investigator or teacher are especially 
apt to disguise their motives by an at- 
tack on other matters about which the 
public can þe aroused. Recourse to 
pretexts which are actually of second- 
ary importance is likely in areas where 
attitudes of intellectual tokerance are 
widely diffused in the relevant sections 
of the public, and where eccordingly 
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restrictive actions against intellectual 
activity would arouse some resistance 
and ultimately a withdrawal of sup- 
port. 

Another factor which influences the 
chances that the justification for 
restrictive action will be masked rather 
than avowed is the degree of ethical 
neutrality prevailing in a field. Where 
ethical judgments are explicitly as- 
serted in the classroom, the adminis- 
trator might feel a greater justification 
if taking action against a teacher 
than where the teaching is purely 
analytical, even though distasteful. In 
tolerant communities, there is apt to 
be an especially strong aversion 
against the invocation of sanctions 
against strictly analytical work, and 
the administrator who wishes to take 
action must find a legitimation which 
will be more acceptable publicly. 
Accordingly, charges like “incompe- 
tence” and “administrative necessity,” 
which find a universal acceptance, are 
the ones most likely to be used. 

When masking is required, the “in- 
competence” charge is preferred where 
the degree of intellectual consensus 
within the field is relatively low, while 
“administrative necessity” is chosen 
where consensus is high and where ac- 
cordingly charges of incompetence 
would soon be denied by an important 
section of the profession. 


AGENCIES AND METHODS 


Every effective prohibition involves 
a sanction., This section of the report 
will analyze the various types of sanc- 
tions (methods) and the agencies by 
which they are initiated and admin- 
istered. Steps taken against social 
scientists may “be classified into (a) 
primary, i.e., those which operate di- 
rectly on the individual in the sense 
that they represent official or unofficial 
punitive measures of the administra- 
tion or faculty of the school directed 
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against the “guilty” oné, and (b) 
secondary, i.e., those which are ini- 
tiated by groups other than adminis- 
tration or faculty, but which operaté 
directly as sanctions through in- 
timidation and indirectly through 
transformation into primary sanctions. 
_ Secondary sanctions, which comprise 
newspaper agitation, complaints of in- 
dividual alumni, parents, and students, 
and the activities of civic, religious, 
political, and legislative bodies, usually 
aim at the initiation of a primary sang. 
tion. 


Dismissal 

Of the primary sanctions, dismissal 
is the most decisive. Dismissal is 
especially likely to occur when pressure 
from outside sources is very great. 
Agitation from outside the institution 
for punitive measures almost always 
calls for dismissal. The period elaps- 
ing between the time at which the de- 
cision to dismiss the faculty member 
is arrived at and the point at which his 
connection with the institution is com- 
pletely severed varies from a few days 
to several years. A rather frequent 
procedure is to inform the person to be 
dismissed that his teaching duties are 
to cease at the end of the current 
academic year, but that his salary will 
continue through the following year. 

This type of consideration seems 
usually to be reserved for those who 
have attained a rank beyond instruc- 
torship and who have accordingly al- 
ready served for a number of years. 
It is highly likely, furthermore, that 
such financial considerateness is a 
luxury which more impecunious insti- 
tutions cannot afford, and these, there- 
fore, simply notify theeperson in ques- 
tion that his services will not be re- 
quired after the current academic year. 

Abrupt dismissal in mid-term is a 
practice which can be indulged in only 
by administrators who have no repu- 
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tation for judiciousness and liberalism 
to maintain. Accordingly, such dis- 
missals are most infrequent in the 
large, wealthy institutions with es- 
tablished positions as centers of in- 
tellectual tolerance and administrative 
restraint. 

Finally, in institutions which would 
seem otherwise immune from the prac- 
tice of precipitous dismissal, a severe 
crisis which is thought to threaten the 
entire society is likely to be the occa- 
sion for dismissal without more than a 
few days’ notice. 


Threat of expulsion 


The threat of expulsion is also em- 
ployed as a means of silencing a par- 
ticular viewpoint. Instances of this 
which have been discovered are con- 
fined to small institutions which are 
not outstanding for either their educa- 
tional or their scientific standards. 
Such procedures are usually followed 
only by tactless administrators lack- 
ing in experience. They usually in- 
volve teaching, since the institutions 
in which such actions are taken do not 
allow much time or opportunity for 
research by their faculties. In none 
of the more important universities 
which are famous for the social re- 
search done under their auspices has 
such a barrier been encountered. In- 
timations that it would be tactically 
unwise to investigate certain aspects 
of homosexuality and divorce have 
been found in one large university, but 
the sanctions did not proceed further 
than general social unpleasantness. 

Schools like the University of Pitts- 
burgh, which maintain a system of 
annual reappointment delayed until 
some time after the customary date of 
reappointment, use this system as a 
means of keeping thar faculty mem- 
bers in leash. “As is to be expected, 
the evidence shows that it [the obtain- 
ing system of reappointment] has 
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brought mto the lives of the men and 
‘women of the faculty ... acute 
anxiety, worry and fear. This in- 
security is aggravated by the fact that 
the renewal notification sometimes has 
appended to it a very menacing and 
ambiguous note which says nothing 
specific but which intimates that the 
coming year may be the recipient’s 
last year at the University of Pitts- 
burgh.*5 


Nonpromotion 


The blocking of the normal course 
of the teacher’s and investigator’s 
career by withholding promction and 
financial advancement is an additional 
technique. This technique has pre- 
cedence over dismissal in institutions 
where attitudes of toleration are not 
entirely absent in matters of intellec- 
tual disagreement or where there is an 
intense aversion for the urpleasant 
type of publicity which usually accom- 
panies dismissals. Where neither of 
these preconditions is present, it is 
necessary that the degree o: hetero- 
doxy shculd not be extraovdinarily 


* American Association of University Profes- 
sors, Bulletin, Vol. XXI (1935), p. £56. 

* “Occasionally these notices o? appointment 
carry with them an ominous postscript which in 
effect conveys to the recipient in rather vague 
terms the information that at the expiration of 
his present appointment he may nct be reap- 
pointed. There is evidence that a large number 
of professors find such disturbing postscripts 
added to their regular letter for the annual re- 
appointment. Many of the professcrs testified 
that these postscripts are usually parased and 
worded in such an equivocal manne” that it is 
impossible to construe their real meening. 

“Thus in the case of Prof. C. Professor C. has 
regularly been reappointed and promoted... . 
Then one year he received his renewal contract 
with the following postscript: ‘Further, in view 
of the probable decrease in the attandance, a 
reduction of thê number of faculty may be im- 
perative. The admjnistration, therefore, wishes 
to notify you at this time that you may not be 
reappointed to the faculty at the expiration of 
this appointment.’” Ibid., XXI, No. 3, pp. 
257-58. 
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large if nonpromotion is to be preferred 
to dismissal as the sanction. 

Promotions may be either refused 
entirely or granted only after a much 
longer lapse of time than is customarily 
the case. In both cases, but especially 
in the former, nonpromotion is to be 
regarded as an implicit notification to 
modify one’s intellectual conduct in 
the direction of greater comformity 
with orthodoxy or to look elsewhere 
for employment. While nonpromo- 
tion and the perception of the possibil- 
ity of nonpromotion are important 
factors in extending the academic terri- 
tory ruled by orthodoxy, they are not 
infallible devices; for if an instructor 
or an assistant professor decides that 
the results of his analyses or the prob- 
lems that interest him are worth more 
to him than a promotion to a higher 
position, and if the school which em- 
ploys him, though obviously intoler- 
ant, is not so intolerant as to dismiss 
him for his pertinacity, he may con- 
tinue to expound his views and to in- 
vestigate conventionally unapproved 
subjects or problems. 


Selection 


The process of determining what 
ideas shall come to expression and 
what shall remain unexpressed is, 
moreover, at work even before the 
teaching stage of the career is attained. 
From the stimulation and recognition 
offered in the first year of graduate 
studies to first appointment as a 
faculty member and subsequent pro- 
motion, a process of selection goes on 
which, other qualities being equal, 
offers the best chances for ascent to the 
man whose ideas are in conformity 
with those held*by his superiors. The 
choice of graduate fellows and the dis- 
tribution of assistantships always pro- 
vide the possibility for eliminating the 
student who deviates from some of the 
intellectual conventions of the aca- 
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demic social sciences. When new 
appointments to a faculty are to be 
made, it is only to be expected that the 
candidates will be carefully scrutinized 
and that those who promise to be em- 
barrassing to the institution will be 
looked upon less warmly.** In conse- 
quence, very many teachers in Ameri- 
can colleges are able to feel that their 
freedom is unlimited, simply because 
the process whereby they and their 
colleagues arrived at their present posi- 
tions operated in such a way as to 
select out persons to whom the intel- 
lectual actions which might lead to 
sanctions do not have the slightest 
appeal. 


Intemation of sanctions 
Intimation of sanctions rather than 


their actual application is another 


method which frequently produces 
compliance. Taking the form either 
of warning or of counsel, it is often suf- 
ficient to remind a transgressor of the 
dangers involved in his present tend- 
ency in order to secure greater con- 
formity. This is sometimes done 


* It should be remarked that this possibility is 
somewhat reduced by the fact that the main 
centers of graduate training are also the main 
centers of research, and are in general character- 
ized by the highest degree of tolerance to be 
found anywhere in the country. Consequently, 
the selection of fellows is made by the men 
whose capacity for detached judgment is more 
than average. 

1 “There is one even more important question 
which hardly comes under the name of academic 
freedom. It refers to the fact that while a man 
is fairly well protected once he has gained a 
permanent position in a first-class university, it 
may easily be true that men whose opinions are 
unconventional are handicapped in securing 
such positions. If university teaching is in gen- 
eral biased on the side ofeconservatism-—~and I 
do not grant that it is—it is because of the way 
in which selection rather than elimination 
works.” From a letter from the late Professor 
Allyn A. Young to Roger T. Baldwin, April 25, 
1924. Cf. also Norman Foerster, The Ameri- 
can State University (Chapel Hill, 1937), pp. 
166-67. 


through a conference in which either 
an order to desist is issued by the ad- 
ministrator or the matter is merely 
discussed by the administrator indicat- 
ing the sources of his uneasiness and 
advising a certain moderation. The 
degree of formality can, however, be 
much slighter and the sanction no less 
effective. A remark from the head of 
the department or from an older col- 
league, who is in no way officially in- 
spired but who has had long experience 
in the academic world, may sometimes 
suffice, and a word of caution from a 
friend on the staff, who points out the 
fate of a more recalcitrant person at 
the same or another institution, may 
be all that is necessary to increase con- 
formity. The following statement by 
Dr. Louis Levine, in connection with 
the prohibition against publication of 
his taxation study, is illustrative of this 
procedure: 


.. . Chancellor Elliott did not claim that 
his new policy gave him the right to forbid 
me to publish my monograph privately. 
He argued with me that it would be better 
for me not to publish it. He told me that 
“The Interests” were determined to crush 
out all liberal thought, and that if I pub- 
lished the monograph, an attack would be 
made on me generally: that the newspapers 
of the State would not give me a fair hear- 
ing... that the very fact of my being 
brought up for trial would ruin my profes- 
sional reputation and would make it impos- 
sible for me to get another position any- 
where in the country. ... 

The chancellor claimed that he wanted 
to keep me at the university and that he 
was advising me not to publish my book in 
order to protect me.18 


Uncordiality 
A general “social unpleasantness” 
manifested towards those who have 
broken the taboos ifan occasional in- 
strument for obtaining conformity. 
In one university the members of a 
8 New Northwest, March 14, 1919. 
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department of sociology were advised 
to shun one of their colleagues who had 
investigated a forbidden subject. The 
one person in the department who re- 
fused to follow this advice endangered 
his own position. This lack of cor- 
diality sometimes takes the form of 
open though unofficial hostilty when 
the man’s colleagues feel that his 
failure to conform to the values of the 
community has placed the institution 
in a difficult situation and made their 
own positions less secure against out- 
side attacks. The boycott is not likely 
to be applied to persons who enjoy 
high status among their calleagues. 
Naturally, the extent to whick this un- 
cordiality does silence the transgressor 
depends very much on the psychic de- 
pendence of the person involved, on 
the environment, and on his devotion 
to his scientific views.!? Accordingly, 
the chances for the success cf a boycott 
are affected by the size c? the com- 
munity and the opportunity which it 
affords for convivial relations outside 
the faculty. 


Obstructions 


Of a more official sort among the 
primary sanctions, and likew'se more 
substantial in‘character, are those ac- 
tions coming under the head of ob- 


2A professor who was dismissed from the 
University of Minnesota during the World War 
summarizes the process of intimidat‘on as fol- 
lows: “Usua'ly the intimidation of a professor is 
so veiled and vague that he hardly kaows what 
is wrong. A certain significant remars. dropped 
at the right time, a certain coldness cf attitude, 
failure to be included in certain social affairs, a 
certain slowness to get well-earred increases, 
granted witk gusto to others, many other little 
hints that his views do not meet witi favor in 
certain quarters serve to curb many a man with 
wife and babies to provide for. For instance 
there were a score or more called befere the re- 
gents at the time I was... . Some of these 
men told me they had to lie or starve their wives 
and babies, and they took the easier road.” 
Letter quoted in Upton Sinclair, The Goosestep 
(Pasadena, 1923), pp. 214-15. 
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structions. In research, this appears 
chiefly as a withholding of funds. 
However, it so happens that the in- 
stitutions in which funds are available 
for social research are probably the 
most liberal in the country. In the 
limited investigation possible for this 
report, only one attempt to withhold 
funds from ‘an applicant on extra- 
scientific grounds was discovered.”° 
Decisive action by an influential mem- 
ber of the committee quickly quashed 
thisattempt. Here too the possibility 
exists for repressive measures based on 
doctrinal or scientific-theoretical con- 
siderations,2: the chances for such 
withholding being greatest in those 
fields or disciplines where professional 
consensus is slightest. The monopo- 
listice attitudes of individuals or de- 
partments towards research on cer- 
tain subject matters sometimes 
presents a danger to freedom of 
research on these subjects by younger 
colleagues or by persons in neighbor- 
ing disciplines. 

Heavy teaching schedules are some- 
times mentioned in popular discussion 
as a type of obstruction designed to 
interfere with research on taboo sub- 
jects. No evidence of this has been 
turned up, and the presumption is 
against it, since in the larger univer- 
sities where considerable research is 
carried on, obstructions to research 
activity rarely occur, while in the 
smaller colleges very little research 
work is done, and teaching burdens 


2 The applicent in question has written sev- 
eral authoritative studies the conclusions of 
which may be regarded as conducive to an un- 
favorable judgroent of the reigning system of 
economic organizat#n. 

a The determination of the extent to which 
funds have been withheld from research on 
“dangerous” subjects would necessitate an an- 
alysis of the decisions on every request to re- 
search committees for financial assistance. 
Such detailed Investigation was not possible in 
this report. 
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are usually heavy for other reasons. 

There have been cases where 
courses teaching “unsound doctrine” 
have been scheduled for hours incon- 
venient. for students or have been 
made to run at exactly the same hours 
as certain courses required of all stu- 
dents. The consequence of this is of 
course exactly as intended: the stu- 
dents are kept from “infection,” and 
the instructor comes to appreciate 
that he is not one of the favored sons 
of the institution. 

Secondary sanctions are effective 
either by galvanizing into action the 
formal administrative machinery of 
the college or university or by bring- 
ing into play the more informal 
“coördinating” procedures such as 


counseling, cautioning, avoidance, 
intimidation, and “self-coördina- 
tion.” 


Patriotic organizations 


The most forceful form of second- 
ary sanction is the campaign waged by 
civic, religious, business, and patriotic 
organizations. Of these campaigns 
there is no scarcity. Patriotic organi- 
zations are perhaps the most vehe- 
ment and energetic. These organiza- 
tions react even in situations where 
the trustees of a small denominational 
college would find no cause for alarm. 
Stimulated by and stimulating the 
sensation-seeking press, these organi- 
zations seek to focus the attention of 
the authorities—be they state legisla- 
tors, the trustees, or the university ad- 
ministration itselfi—on what they con- 
sider derelictions within the institu- 
tion. 

The movement for loyalty oaths, al- 
though by no means aifned exclusively 
or even primarily at research activi- 
ties, is only one phase of the repressive 
activity of such groups as the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, the 
American Legion, the Veterans of 
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Foreign Wars, and other patriotic or- 
ganizations.” A protest by the Sons 
of the American Revolution against 
Professor R. E. Turner was a contrib- 
uting factor in bringing Chancellor 
Bowman to a decision to dismiss 
him.?? Professor William Schaper was 
dismissed from the University. of 
Minnesota on the basis of “informa- 
tion” supplied by an informant of the 
Public Safety Commission, a patriotic 
society of the war period.** Veblen’s- 
Nature of Peace was assailed by 
Henry A. Wise Wood, chairman of 
the Conference Committee on Na- 
tional Preparedness, who declared that 
“professors like Veblen must be driven 
from the colleges.” 25 


Other outside forces 


Other important outside sources of 
interference are to be found in the 
parents of students and in alumni and 
business men and ministers unat- 
tached to the school. Chancellor 
Bowman of Pittsburgh charged that 
the complaints which caused him to 
dismiss Professor Turner came prin- 
cipally from parents and ministers.?® 
When Professor H. A. Miller was dis- 
missed from Ohio State University, 
the recurring complaints of parents 
and others were put forward as among 
the reasons for the action. “From his 
very first year here, complaints were 
received from parents of students 
in his classes and from others about 
his teaching on the relations be- 


=Cf. The Gag on Teaching (nd rev. ed., 
New York: American Civil Liberties Union, 
May 1937), pp. 22-26; Depression, Recovery 
and Higher Education (New York, 1937), pp. 
445—486. 

"= American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, Bulletin, 1935, p. 228. 

Letter from Governor Elmer Benson of Min- 
nesota to Mr. Lewis Lohman. 

"= New York Tribune, Feb. 25, 1918. 

*8 American Association of University Profes- 
sors, Bulletin, 1935, p. 233. 
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tween classes and on domestic rela- 
tions.” 27 

The Illinois State Legislature inves- 
tigation into the University of Chicago 
in 1935 was precipitated by zhe com- 
plaint of a relative and the zeal of the 
Hearst press. Business men who feel 
that the bases of their existence are 
being questioned at the university, 
and ministers, especially frndamen- 
talists, who become agitated by the 
naturalistic analysis of social develop- 
ment and social organizazion, are 
among the most sensitive to any lax- 
ity m the reinforcement of conven- 
tional social ideas. They are quick 
to bring their misgivings to the atten- 
tion of the authorities of the institu- 
tion, as well as to carry on en outside 
agitation. Alumni whose induction 
into the detached scientifiz outlook 
during their student days was left un- 
perfected are also to be included in the 
list of those who have at times de- 
manded the silencing of teachers and 
investigators in the social sciences. 
The business men alumni of one of the 
greatest American universities were so 
perturbed by the economics taught to 
the undergraduates that they organ- 
ized a committee to prepare a text- 
book to be used in undergraduate 
instruction there. ‘The economics de- 
partment of that instituticn is, how- 
ever, still governing itself. - 

There is no evidence as zo whether 
the alumni tend to be more sensitive 
to deviations in institutions which are 
located. in large cities and where con- 
sequently a larger proportion of the 
alumni are quite close to the school 
after graduation, or whether they are 
more responsive in schools in smaller 
“college towns,” from which they are 
usually further removed bat to which 
they are often bound ky primary 
group ties. 

z2 From a statement by President Rightmire 
in Columbus Evening Dispatch, Lay 27, 1981. 
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SENSITIVITY to OUTSIDE COMPLAINTS 


Movements for sanctions initiated 
outside the college or university vary 
in the externt of their success. Ocea- 
sionally some are able to bring about 
dismissal; others have been instru- 
mental in the decision of legislative 
or administrative bodies to conduct 
an inquiry into the content of faculty 
teaching. ‘The Walgreen-Hearst Ili- 
nois Senate investigation of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1935 was of this 
character, and on this particular occa- 
sion the President of the University 
and some of the professors made very 
pronounced! statements in defense of 
their teaching practices and emphati- 
cally denied the charges made against 
them. The University was exoner- 
ated, but two of the professors were 
censured. What was significant here 
was the action of the President and 
administrators of the University in 
defending its staff members. In con- 
trast with this situation was that at 
the University of Missouri, where 
neither the President nor the adminis- 
tration attempted to defend several 
members of the staff who were at- 
tacked by the press and civic bodies. 

A. similar differentiation in response 
is to be found in the treatment of com- 
plaints coming from individuals. In 
some schools they are taken at their 
face value and made the basis of cen- 
sure or even more far-reaching action 
by the authorities of the school. In 
a small college town in New England 
the members of the Board of Trustees 
received an anonymous letter charg- 
ing several of the economics instruc- 
tors with radicalism. One member of 
the Board of Trustees sent this to the 
President suggesting that one of the 
men in question be silenced or dropped 
from the staff. The President ad- 
vised the instructor to avoid such ut- 
terances in the future. In- another 
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school an extra-university complaint 
was made the basis for immediate ac- 
tion without even an adequate hear- 
ing being given to the accused faculty 
member, or any serious examination 
being made of the reliability of the 
complainant. 

~ In some schools, in contrast with the 
above, complaints from the outside 
are carefully sifted, and when con- 
sidered worthy of answer, are brought 
to the attention of the person com- 
plained about, who then has the op- 
portunity of vindicating himself. In 
other instances, the head of the de- 
partment himself prepares a state- 
ment to meet the charge. An excel- 
lent example of a statement in which 
the chairman of the department comes 
to the defense of his younger col- 
leagues is contained in the following 
excerpts from a letter written in re- 
sponse to a request by the university 
president for information relative to a 
complaint which had reached his of- 
fice: 


You say that “sometimes an instructor 
is criticized as being very loose in his think- 
ing and very irresponsible in his statements 
and sometimes even immoral.” All these 
terms are, of course, relative, and in the 
absence of definite charges, with accurate 
quotation of the instructor’s remarks, can 
only be set aside as “loose talk” on the 
part of irresponsible citizens. No citizen 
who is himself judicially minded and free 
from prejudiced sentiments will make 
vague charges of this kind, since he knows 
or should know both that they may be un- 


2 The President of a large university writes 
regarding rumors and criticisms circulating on 
the outside: “When I have endeavored in the 
past to get substantial evidence from an indi- 
vidual, the complaint mes away and no one 
has given me any definite statements which he 
would be willing to stand for. Loose talk ap- 
parently is carried on outside, but something 
tangible is brought forward only on the rarest 
occasion.” “Economies and Sociology in the 
University,” School and Society, Vol. 42, No. 
1096 (Dec. 28, 1935), p. 893. 


fair and that they cannot be substantiated 
if specific evidence is lacking. 

I wish very. much that when you get any 
complaints about an instructor in econom- 
ics, or about what is taught or said in an 
economics class, you would refer the com- 
plainant either to the Dean or directly to 
me... . it might in a measure discourage 


‘irresponsible and uninformed complainants 


if they knew that they had to make good 
their criticisms directly to the Dean and the 
department head concerned. In most 
cases, I believe, a tactful conference with 
the complainant would help him to see that 
no instructor is perfect, that many things 
will necessarily have to be talked about in 
the classroom and many views expressed of 
which he would not approve from his own 
point of view, that he cannot have educa- 
tion im the social sciences at all unless both 
teacher and student-—and student’s parents 
~— are tolerant and “reasonable,” that in the 
social sciences we are not “teaching,” that 
is inculcating, any specific doctrines but are 
trying to vet the student to think for him- 
self and to give him data as objective and 
unbiased as we can on which to do his 
thinking, and that our fundamental aim is 
to give the student opportunity to choose 
his own values. 

The sad part of this whole question of 
propriety in the classroom and of “outside” 
complaints that this or that instructor is 
“radical” in his teaching is that so few of 
the middle class public, from which college 
and university students preponderantly 
come, have an intelligent idea of what a 
college or university is for. . . 29 


Factors affecting sensitivity 


In connection with all such actions 
by private individuals or civic groups, 
it would seem that the intensity of 
their influence depends to a large ex- 
tent on the intimacy of contact be- 
tween themselves and the school ad- 

* Ibid., pp. 893-95. The compliance of the 
administration with pressure from the outside is 
perhaps greater where apppintments, dismissals, 
and other matters of academic policy and ad- 
ministration are centralized in the president or 
dean than in those institutions where there is a 


high degree of decentralization of authority 
among the various departments. 


° 
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ministrators. Close personal! acquain- 
tance between university or college 
authorities and persons who are con- 
cerned about the contents or the prob- 
lems of teaching and research is apt to 
increase the effectiveness of com- 
plaints. This is especially likely to be 
the case in municipal colleges and in 
state universities which are located in 
the capital of the state, where the 
higher frequency of personal contact 
between the administration and those 
who control its funds creates a high 
sensitivity to complaints. 

In addition, the influence of extra- 
campus groups is enhanced by the de- 
gree of ideological identificaticn of the 
university and college authorities 
with those groups. 

A further factor which helps to de- 
termine whether a given complaint 
will be heeded is the status of the com- 
plainant and that of the institution to 
which the complaint is made. Thus, 
whereas a complaint from an individ- 
ual small business man might be dis- 
regarded, one from a leader in the eco- 
nomic life of the community would 
probably be looked into. Correspond- 
ingly, while a given complaint to a 
smaller, less opulent instituticn might 
find a respectful audience, a complaint 
coming from a person of the same sta- 
tus would, in the case of a more 
wealthy institution, have a good 
chance of being passed over with no 
more than a courteous acknowledg- 
ment. 

The trustees are important in so 
many of the methods. of applying 
sanctions that it is worth while to sin- 
gle them out from the other agencies 
for special attention. They are in the 
first place the only authorities in the 
Institution whose major occupational 
activities are regularly non-azademic, 
and because of their economic position 
they may well be regarded as the rep- 
resentatives, in the councils of the col- 
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lege or university, of the dominant 
strata. They are furthermore, as we 
have seen, not merely representatives 
of their stratum, but also continu- 
ous channels through which protests 
can pass from the various centers of 
influence in the larger society to 
the administration of the school it- 
self.2° 

But despite the extensive class hom- 
ogeneity, considerable variation in atti- 
tudes exists among trustees. These 
variations are probably functions of 
educational experience, family tradi- 
tion and urbanization. The larger, 
wealthier and more eminent schools 
recruit their trustees from the higher 
ranks of the plutocracy and from 
those segments of the professions 
which are closely associated with the 
plutocracy. Schools of the second 
rank in wealth and prestige draw their 
trustees from the lower fringes of the 
wealthy classes, depending much on 
local business leaders. 

The longer the lapse of time between 
the first acquisition of a sizable for- 
tune and service as a trustee, the 
greater is the likelthood of an attitude 
of tolerance and sympathy for intel- 
lectual values. The schools which are 
most successful in obtaining as trus- 
tees persons on whose families wealth 
has resided for several generations are 
accordingly less likely to have restric- 
tive measures emanating from the 
board of trustees. In parts of the 
country where such trustees are more 
difficult to obtain the chances for 


= A number of studies have shown that trus- 
tees are recruited from those classes and occupa- 
tions which are most positively inclined towards 
the maintenance of the status quo. Cf. J. E. 
Kirkpatrick, T'he “4 merican College and its 
Rulers; Upton Sinclair, The Goosestep; Scott 
Nearing, “Who’s Who among College Trus- 
tees,” School and Society, Vol. 6 (Sept. 8, 1917), 
pp. 297-99; Jerome Davis, Capitalism and its 
Culture (New York, 1935), pp. 845-47; Ferdi- 
nand Lundberg, America’s Sixty Families (New 
York, 1937), ch. x. 
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such interference are correspondingly 
greater.3! 

But whatever the characteristics of 
the trustees themselves, the traditions 
of the institution itself as a center of 
science and scholarship and of toler- 
ance towards intellectual variety are 
of prime importance in restraining the 
actions of trustees who in other rôles 
are rather more conservative. 


APPREHENSIVENESS In FUND- 
RAISING 


One other phase of repressive action 
arising from outside complaints which 
merits attention is the hypersensitiv- 
ity of university administrators dur- 
ing fund-raising campaigns. The pos- 
sible alienation of potential donors be- 
cause of unorthodox teachings of mem- 
bers of the faculty is a constant source 
of worry to university presidents, and 
in periods of straitened finances this 
fear, and consequently the tendency 
to comply with imagined demands, are 
especially great. Whatever sanctions 
might be imposed here are not neces- 
sarily consequences of intellectual or 
doctrinal intolerance as such, but 
rather of a concern for the financial 
well-being of the institution. 

Nor is the apprehension itself al- 
ways necessary, since it appears prob- 
able that in some cases, at least, the 
administrator projects his own intol- 
erance on the environment. 

It is not necessary to maintain that 
wealthy patrons of educational institutions 
attach service conditions to their gifts. It 
is a notable fact that this is rarely the case. 


3 There is no evidence that there has been 
much improvement since the time when the late 
President Charles W. Eliot wrote: “In the newer 
parts of our country, it has of course been im- 
possible to fnd at short notice men really pre- 
pared to discharge the difficult duties of educa- 
tional trusteeship; and it will take generations 
yet to bring these communities in this respect to 
the level of the older states and cities... .” 
C. W. Eliot, Academic Freedom (Ithaca, 1908), 
p. 7. 


It is much more commonly the fear on the 
part of faculty and managing boards that 
frank utterance will lessen the income from 
gifts which really impairs the freedom of 
teaching.3* 


An outstanding liberal American edu- 
cator with many years of experience 
as a fund-gatherer stated that in his 
opinion many donors of large sums 
would not be pleased if they knew of 
the restrictive measures taken by ad- 
ministrators in order to assure them- 
selves of the donor’s favor. The 
wealthier a school is, and accordingly 
the less its dependence on any single 
donor, the lower will be the degree of 
reactivity to assumed demands for 
compliance. With this, the probabil- 
ity of freedom is considerably en- 
hanced. 


SELF-COORDINATION 


Restraints are maintained not only 
by the punishment of those who have 
already deviated. Self-intimidation 
or self-codrdination, by which we 
mean the more or less deliberate re- 
nunciation of any intention to investi- 
gate or teach subjects which are for- 
bidden or which are thought to be for- 
bidden,®* operates against those who 
have not yet deviated. 

A decisive action, as, for example, 
dismissal or a state legislative inquiry 
against a colleague at the same uni- 
versity or at another university, has 
often produced conformity among 
persons who under less dangerous con- 
ditions would have presented the 
views they actually held. There are, 
furthermore, numerous instances of 
the feeling that it is necessary to “soft 

2 Elmer C. Brown, “Academic Freedom,” 
Educational Review, March 1900, p. 230. 

It is, of course, necessary in this case to 
draw a careful line between conformity with 
intellectual standards on the basis of intellectual 
conviction, and conformity or self-codrdination 


out of career-consideration. It is only the latter 


that concerns us here, 
* 
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pedal” the treatment of certein sub- 
jects. In schools where there is a 
strong and clearly formulated student 
opinion on public issues, there nay ex- 
ist a tendency for instructors who do 
not hke to face opposition to accom- 
modate themselves to the pr2vailing 
outlook, and sometimes out of no 
other consideration than that. of stu- 
dent popularity, an instructor may 
find himself enunciating views which 
he did not previously hold. This is 
especially true in the smaller schools 
and in the less urbanized communities, 
where an incautious or misuncerstood 
statement might give rise to Cistaste- 
ful gossip and ultimately perhaps to 
direct sanctions. Continued avoid- 
ance of potentially embarrassirg issues 
renders self-restraint easier to bear. 
After a time the insight and interest 
which had to be repressed :s lost, and 
the teacher comes to regard h:s situa- 
tion as totally free from restriction. 
There is no indication that self-co- 
ordination is extensive in the sphere 
of research, since the imstitutions 
which are large enough ard wealthy 
enough to provide time and money for 
research are also likely to be sophisti- 
cated enough not to interfere with the 
research done by their staf members. 
There is occasional self-coérdination 
of interest by applicants for financial 
assistance in order to make a grant 
more probable. There is also self-co- 
ordination in the choice of research 
subjects by candidates for the doctor- 
ate, although again no evicence is 
available as to the extent to which it 
obtains. There is usually a wider 
range of political viewpomts among 
graduate students as compar2d with 
faculty members, and consequently a 
feeling that it is necessary to find a 
thesis subject which will be azreeable 
to the faculty members, on whom, of 
course, their academic career fre- 
quently depends. 
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PERSONAL Factors 


Silence on controversial subjects 
within the study or classroom is some- 
times only a by-product of actions 
having other purposes. ‘There are in- 
stances—indeed, the majority of those 
cases which reach the printed page— 
where deviant analyses are forced 
from the academic forum imcidentally 
to the application of the sanction of 
dismissal for other reasons. Because 
of the frequent association of deviant 
personality characteristics with devi- 
ant scientific attitudes, it sometimes 
happens that eccentric and unconven- 
tional persons whose scientific views 
are both solid and original are unable 
to continue their academic careers 
once their unconventionality has been 
made the object of sensationalistic 
publicity. Occasionally cases are en- 
countered where the idiosyncrasy of 
the original thinker renders him an 
undesirable and uncodperative col- 
league who obtains neither promotion 
within his own institution nor a call 
to a greater one. 

Certain deviant scientific attitudes, 
such as Marxism in its various admix- 
tures in the social sciences, carry 
with them the likelihood of deviations 
m personal demeanor, namely, extra~ 
campus activity against the existing 
order, publication in radical journals, 
and so forth. Where reprisals, in the 
form of dismissals and non-promotion, 
are taken for such action,®* the scien-' 
tific point of view correlated with the 
political activity is muted just as ef- 
fectively as if it had itself been the ob- 
ject of the reprisal.” 


“The “personal” €as opposed to situational) 
conditions under which this occurs are much like 
those of the “mixed case”: the higher the status 
of the person in other spheres, the lower the 
probability of a decisive sanction. 

It should be noted that in such cases’ the 
legitimations are likely to be of the masking 
variety, because public opinion in enlightened 
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EFFECTS OF RESTRICTIONS 


We now turn to a brief examination 
of the possible consequences of re- 
strictions on the freedom of teaching 
and research. In so far as they affect 
teaching, restrictions obviously limit 
the range of knowledge and of possible 
interpretation which is made available 
to the student, and whether one be- 
lieves that the function of the univer- 
sity or college is to educate “whole 
men,” citizens, specialized technicians, 
or humanistic scholars, this cannot be 
looked upon as other than a serious 
deficiency. Restrictions which are 
peculiar to the undergraduate level 
and to smaller schools are negated in 
some measure if and when the student 
continues his studies as a postgradu- 
ate student at one of the larger and 
more progressive institutions—this at 
the cost, it is true, of an excessive ex- 
penditure of pedagogical energy.*6 
But where the student brings his for- 
mal training to an end upon gradua- 
tion, the loss may well be irretrievable. 

On the side of research, limitations 
on freedom do not seem to play any 
very significant rôle, since the great 
centers of research are on the whole 
quite free. But the sanctions which 
deter teachers from dealing with “dan- 
gerous’ subjects in the classroom 
carry their force over into the research 
field by focusing the attention of the 
student and future research worker 
and channelizing his interests in such 
a manner that when he begins his re- 
search career he will out of “trained 


circles does not readily admit of the imposition 
of sanctions for the exercise of civic rights. 

3 This intellectually unproductive expenditure 
of energy and time is not fo be attributed solely 
to limitations on freedom of teaching. Poorly 
equipped libraries and poorly equipped (partly 
because poorly paid) teachers would still con- 
tinue to produce poorly prepared students, even 
if complete freedom in the teaching of all sub- 
jects were to exist. 
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incapacity” skip over important prob- 
lems requiring investigation which he 
would be quite free to work on if he so 
chose. Jt is not far from correct to 
say that a considerable amount of the 
narrowness of many American social 
scientists is the result not of any ex- 
plicit restrictions or fear of possible 
sanctions, but rather of the narrow 
undergraduate training which they re- 
ceived (in less advanced institutions) 
at the hands of teachers who them- 
selves were trained in a period when 
even the greatest of the American uni- 
versities were considerably less free 
than they are today.*” 

To the extent that restrictions on 
the freedom of the academic person 
determine the choice of problems, and 
therewith the development of social 
science, there is cause for concern. 
One does not have to hold the view 
that the social sciences ought to de- 
velop according to some imminent 
pattern of scientific advance in order 
to appreciate how detrimental can be 
a choice of problems which is in a cer- 
tain sense dictated by persons who are 
themselves not competent in the field 
in question. This should not be un- 
derstood as implying that the social 
sciences should not study “practical” 
questions at the suggestion of persons 
outside the academic profession. 
Quite the contrary, since some of the 
most important ideas in the social sci- 
ences have arisen in the attempt to 
comprehend some practical issue. 
Furthermore, a social science which 
disregarded controversial or “practi- 
cal” issues would suffer the danger of 
running off into a sterile byzantinism 
and triviality. It should be recog- 
nized, however, that this type of de- 
velopmental course is quite different 


6 
3 These remarks do not pretend to offer a 
complete explanation of the range of selection of 
research problems which obtains today in Amer- 
ican social science. 
e 
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from one which is determined by a re- 
strictive fiat, which would deliber- 
ately leave certain.areas unculcivated, 
not because they are of no practical 
interest. but rather because they are of 
too much practical interest. 


CoMPETENCE TO JUDGE 


It is only natural that lay deiractors 
of certain types of politically or so- 
cially. unwelcome research and teach- 
ing should attempt to bring about its 
suppression, insisting on the incompe- 
tence of the investigators and espe- 
cially of the teachers in question. It 
is, of course, presumptuous in most 
cases for nonprofessionals to attempt 
to pass on the competence of profes- 
sional persons, and most mature aca- 
demic men will readily admit =his in a 
general form. There are, Lowever, 
numerous concrete instances m which 
the autonomy of judgment within the 
social science profession is renounced 
in response to some attack from the 
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outside. At such moments, it is often 
all too easy to forget that intellectual 
and pedagogical competence should be 
the sole criterion for admission into or 
exclusion from the academic circle, 
and to slip into an attitude of apa- 
thetic or even aggressive conformity 
with non-academic judgments on sci- 
entific matters. The intellectual in- 
tegrity of the social sciences can, how- 
ever, be maintained only to the degree 
that every responsible scientist him- 
self succeeds in distinguishing his 
Judgment of a colleague’s scientific 
competence from his agreement or dis- 
agreement with his political, eco- 
nomic, and rnoral views. Such integ- 
rity within the profession (towards 
one’s colleagues and towards oneself) 
is the foundation stone for the protec- 
tion of the social sciences from what- 
ever limitations outside groups—ad- 
ministrative, governmental, and pri- 
vate—might seek to impose on their 
freedom. 


Edward A. Shiels ts instructor in social science at the 


University of Chicago. 
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Freedom of Speech for Clergymen 
By Joun M. MECKLIN 


OME years ago the writer entered 
a church one Sunday morning in a 
small town of the far Southwest. It 
was crowded with earnest, unsophisti- 
cated people of the urban and rural 
middle class, in whose lives apparently 
religion played a most important part. 
The minister, an officer of the Ku Klux 
Klan and a Fundamentalist, had not 
gone far m his discourse before he 
charged the instructors in high schools 
and college with teaching scientific 
materialism and undermining the 
faith and morals of the youth. Then 
followed the usual denunciation of 
Darwin and evolution. His congrega- 
tion, composed of tax-paying support- 
ers of the local schools and the state 
university, listened to this tirade with 
perfect equanimity, it being the usual 
attitude of the clergy in the small 
towns and countryside of this vast 
region. 

In a great democracy which depends 
for the effective functioning of its lib- 
eral institutions upon an informed and 
tolerant leadership, exercising the 
right of free speech with intelligence 
and restraint, this incident at once 
raises the question whether the minis- 
try, who bear the “breastplate of 
judgment” on matters of vital concern, 
are measuring up to their responsibili- 
ties. 

The serious proportions of this 
problem are realized when we reflect 
that there is one minister to every 514 
of the population apd possibly two- 
thirds of our people are affiliated with 
some church. No other group pos- 
sesses anything like the power and the 
opportunity of the ministry for shap- 
ing the sentiments of the American 
people. 


ASSUMPTION OF RATIONALISM 


The strenuous reformer, the idealis- 
tic philosopher, and the college profes- 
sor habituated to the complete free- 
dom of speech of the classroom, usually 
have a simple solution for this prob- 
lem. They are apt to argue that in 
view of the strategic position the 
clergyman occupies in the community, 
he is duty bound to exercise intelligent 
and unrestricted freedom of speech on 
all matters secular or religious. Im- 
plicit in this position, of course, is the 
familiar assumption of the eighteenth 
century that implemented the doctrine 
of freedom of speech championed by 
Jefferson and other Founding Fathers. 
This assumption is that nature, soci- 
ety, and human nature are completely 
rational. This being true, talk, dis- 
cussion, the constant appeal to reason, 
will solve all our problems; for the free 
and untrammeled exercise of freedom 
of speech is obviously the most effec- 
tive way in which to arrive at the heart 
of things and to discover their in- 
herent reasonableness. When we have 
grasped the inherent reasonableness of 
things, we are in the position to solve 
all our problems. For the eighteenth 
century, the irrational was to all in- 
tents and purposes nonexistent. 

Most illuminating in this connection 
is the complete accord that at first 
seems to have existed between the 
champions of free speech, such as Jef- 
ferson and Madison, and the leaders 
of sects such as the Baptists. This 
liberty-loving sect was the only one 
that came out strongly in support of 
Madison’s famous First Amendment, 
with its insistence upon separation of 
church and state and freedom of 
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speech. John Leland, a leader of the 

. Virginia Baptists, though himself a 
native of New England, was a friend 
and admirer of Jefferson. 
published a curious tract entitled 
Rights of Conscience and, therefore, 
Religious Opimons not cognizable by 
law, or, the High-Flying Churchman 
stript of his legal robes appears c Yaho. 
Lengthy passages of this tract read 
like extracts taken bodily from the 
writings of Jefferson. To the onedu- 
cated and uncritical Baptist leaders 
of this period, their own cherished tra- 
ditions of freedom of belief and utter- 
ance, that went back through Roger 
Williams to Leonard Busher and the 
Baptists of the seventeenth century, 
were very easily blended with tie doc- 
trines of Jefferson and Madison. Be- 
ing interested primarily in the practi- 
cal problem of religious freedom, they 
readily identified their religious beliefs 
with the assumptions of the dominant 
eighteenth-century philosophy. The 
cult of Jesus was superficially identi- 
fied with the cult of Reason. Even in 
the case of the theologically minded 
Presbyterians, “natural rights’ and 
“natural law” were stock terms in their 
frequent overtures to the state au- 
thorities in the struggle for religious 
liberty that culminated in the Virginia 
Revolution of 1785. 


LIBERALISM versus ORTHODOXY 


Here at least we have suggestions of 
an attempt to carry over irto the 
sphere of religion the radical eight- 
eenth-century conception of freedom. 
Indeed, an amorphous rationalistic re- 
ligious cult did arise, associated with 
the names of Ethan Allen tke free- 
thinker and the militant deis: Elihu 
Palmer, but it*never assumed anything 
like permanent fo?m.t We have strik- 


1G. A. Koch, Republican Religion: The 
American Revolution and the Cult of Reason, 
xvi, 384 pp., New York, H. Holt & Co, 1933. 
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ing testimony, however, of the extent * 


» 4 
a4 
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to which the rationalistic spirit had 
spread, in the complaint of the Baptist 
missionary J. M. Peck that in 1794 
“French infidelity that threatened for 
a time to sweep away every vestige of 
Christianity” had extended as far as 


the shores of the Ohio and the Missis- . 


sippi, where Paine’s Age of Reason was 
a popular book and the Bible was read 
“only in religious families.” ? 

To understand the forces that pre- 
vented the spread of this rationalistic 
spirit, thereby seriously affecting the 
exercise of free speech in religion in the 
backwoods and small towns, one must 
familiarize himself with the tremen- 
dous upsurge of orthodox revivalistic 
piety and its ruthless attacks upon 
this rationalistic spirit, deemed all 
the more insidious because of its 
intimate affiliations with the strug- 
gle for national independence. In this 
clash between orthodox and intolerant 
revivalistic piety and eighteenth-cen- 
tury liberalisra, in the effort to win the 
loyalties of the masses, revivalistic 
piety won. Timothy Dwight of Yale 
joined forces with the sternly orthodox 
Scotch Irish Presbyterians of the Mid- 
dle states and the South in defense of 
the faith. Revival after revival swept 
the country like forest fires, destroying 
the last vestiges of eighteenth-century 
religious liberalism among the masses. 
The time came when the very names of 
Paine, Voltaire, Rousseau, and other 
champions of religious liberalism be- 
came anathema with the masses of 
Americans. 


WEAKNESS OF PAINE’s POSITION 


It must be said in all frankness that 
the eighteenth-cehtury doctrine of free 
speech is a trifle naive and superficial. 
Paine’s Age of Reason is a fairly logi- 
cal and consistent application to re- 


2 J. M. Peck, “The Baptists of the Mississippi 
Valley,” The Christian Review, 1852, p. 498. 
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5 E ligion of the eighteenth-century doc- 


trine of an omnicompetent Reason, 
with her handmaiden, unrestricted 
freedom of speech. But the final 
product of Paine’s logic, namely, a 
“deified Nature and a denatured God,” 
aroused and still arouses the profound 
antagonism of traditional Christian 
piety. This antagonism cannot be 
dismissed as the product of blindly in- 
tolerant obscurantism. The reason 
for this protest lies much deeper. 
Just what it implied has become more 
intelligible in the light of the profound 
alterations of our world view since the 
eighteenth century. The static and 
utterly rational world of Newton has 
been supplanted by the dynamic and 
changing world of Darwin. Reason is 
not so “terribly at ease in Zion” today 
as she was in the age of Paine. Ein- 
stein’s doctrine of relativity, not to 
mention the ghastly stupidities of the 
World War and its aftermath, have 
made us aware of vast regions where 
reason does not rule. This suggests 
that the intuitions of traditional piety 
may have been more profound than 
Paine’s glib logic. 

Paine’s great antagonist Burke, 
thanks to the fine practical good sense 
of the statesman, was far nearer the 
truth than Paine when he said in his 
Reflections on the French Revolution: 
Circumstances (which with some gentle- 
men pass for nothing) give in reality to 
every political principle its distinguishing 
color and discriminating effect. The cir- 
cumstances are what render every civil 
and political scheme beneficial or noxious 
to mankind. 

' Tt is the “circumstances” of American 
life, the traditions apd Jaws, the com- 
position of its people with their two 
hundred and more diverse sects, the 
differences between city and farm, 
East and West, North and South, and 
many other factors entering into our 
conglomerate American culture that 
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_ condition the’ meaning of freedom of 


speech for the clergyman: : There is’ 
no abstract and comprehensive norm 
of free speech for the clergy. The 
very heterogeneity of the group makes 
this impossible. j 


Two Puasses oF FREE SPEECH 


The problem of free speech for 
the clergyman has two phases, one 
legal and the other sociological. It is 
quite possible that Madison and others 
of his group may have had in the back 
of their minds, as we have suggested, 
the feeling that the stipulation of the 
First Amendment with regard to free 
speech stood in some sort of organic 
and vital relation to life im all its 
phases. However that may be, in the 
light of history this famous amend- 
ment, especially in its relations to the 
religious sphere, is mainly negative. 
The First Amendment is very far from 
defining free speech for the individ- 
ual clergyman. The famous phrase 
“abridging the freedom of speech,” like 
other phrases of the Constitution, such 
as “equality before the law,” is merely 
a delimiting norm. What the con- 
crete content of free speech or equality 
before the law may be depends upon 
“circumstances.” The first phase of 
the problem is normative and legal; 
the second is concrete and sociological. 
We shall consider first the general im- 
plications of the constitutional norm 
of free speech and separation of church 
and state for the clergyman. 


SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 


The Constitution stipulates that re- 
ligious utterances or beliefs shall be no 
handicap to the holding of Federal 
office, nor shall the government re- 
strict religious freedom by setting up 
a state religion. Institutionalized re- 
ligion, thereby, is made purely volun- 
tary, the state being concerned solely 
with the social and secular phases of 
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religious organizations. Jonn Locke, 
the political mentor of Jefferson and 
the philosopher of dissent, defines a 
church as “a voluntary society of men, 
joining themselves together of their 
own accord in order to the pubdic wor- 
ship of God.” This definition is 
echoed in the verdicts of the American 
courts, as in the Massachusetts de- 
cision that a church is “a covenant of 
church fellowship for the purpose of 
celebrating the sacraments and watch- 
ing over the spiritual welfare of each 
other,” and in the decision of an Ala- 
bama judge that “the church 3 a vol- 
untary association of its members 
united together by a coverant or 
agreement for the public worship of 
God.” 4 

By making all religions absolutely 
equal befoze the law, the state satisfies 
the natural conceit of every sect that 
it cherishes the true faith, and by im- 
plication asserts with unconscious 
irony that there is no one absolutely 
true and authoritative religion. All 
religions ere true, but only in the 
thought and life of their d=votees. 
The correlative of legal sanctioning of 
religious pluralism is the denial of re- 
ligious monism or absolutism. Free- 
dom of speech and thought in religion 
is the logical implication of many 
faiths all equally valid before zhe law, 
while at the same time the rivalry be- 
tween these various faiths is the best 
guarantee of religious liberty. It was 
Madison who said, “The security of 
civil rights must be the same as that 
for religious rights; it consists in the 
one case of a multiplicity of interests 
and in the other of a multipticity of 
sects.”5 In the background of the 

3 John Locke, Letter concerning Toleration, 
Works (12th ed., London, 1824), Yol. V, p. 9. 

‘John M. Mecklin, The Story of American 
Dissent (881 pp, New York: He-court, Brace 
& Co., 1934) . p. 344. 


5 Hunt, “James Madison and Religious Lib- 
erty,” Report of the Agnerican Historical As- 
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thought of some of the most influential 
of the Founding Fathers, and espe- 
cially of Jefferson and Madison, was 
the dim and undefined ideal of a dy- 
namic social equilibrium among con- 
flicting interests, political, religious, 
and economic, guaranteed by institu- 
tionalized norms of democracy, such as 
freedom of speech, of press, and of as- 
semblage. Apart from this notion of 
democracy as endowed with creative 
self-renewing power, free speech is a 
glittering ancl meaningless eighteenth- 
century fiction. 

Separation of church and state cre- 
ates a curious dichotomy in the life of 
the religious leader by setting up two 
sources of authority and two centers 
of reference in regard to rights and 
duties. The state claims authority 
only where social values such as public 
health, morals, business, politics, and 
education are concerned. It leaves 
the individual and the group free to 
follow their own devices in so far as 
religious beliefs do not affect the basic 
social values. The mdividual citizen 
is guaranteed freedom in all matters 
secular and religious. But this re- 
ligious freedom implies also the right 
to organize a church and draft a creed 
or to identify himself with some tradi- 
tional authoritarian church, Protes- 
tant or Catholic. That is to say, the 
right of the individual to follow the 
dictates of his own conscience in mat- 
ters of belief and utterance may result 
in his creating or joining some church 
which restricts his freedom of speech 
by insisting upon loyalty to a definite 
creed, The exercise of freedom thus 
seems to result in the stultification of 
freedom. This is Just another way of 

® 
saying that the right of free speech is 
conditioned by the circumstances un- 
der which it is exercised. 


sociation (New York: Macmillan Co., 1896), 
Vol. I, p. 168. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AUTHORITY 


The following, then, seem to be the 
practical results of the constitutional 
stipulations for the exercise of freedom 
of speech in religion. The individual, 
whether scholar, statesman, or re- 
former, will be protected in his right 
of free speech by the state, even in his 
intelligent criticisms of religion; but 
the minister of an orthodox church who 
eriticizes his own church and is un- 
frocked appeals in vain to his consti- 
tutional right of free speech. By plac- 
ing himself under the jurisdiction of an 
organization whose laws and sanctions 
are not recognized by the state, he re- 
stricts his right of free speech as a 
member of secular society. On the 
other hand, if he fails to pay his dues 
to the church as a temporal institution, 
the courts may mtervene; or if he 
slanders a fellow church member, he 
is held responsible by law. If he de- 
nies the inerrancy of the Bible or the 
infallibility of the Pope and suffers, he 
has no recourse in the courts. 


The spiritual entity created by spiritual 
means can neither be swallowed up nor af- 
fected by a temporal corporation created 
under temporal statutes. The corpora- 
tion can exist without the church and the 
church without the corporation. . . . Each 
is derived from a different source, has dif- 
ferent powers and is absolutely independ- 
ent of the other.” ° 


In the case of a decision of a church 
court involving property or free 
speech, “the civil court will accept that 
decision as conclusive,” said a Ken- 
tucky judge, “and be governed by it 
in its application to the case before 
it.” T It is only where the ecclesiasti- 
eal court has failed to follow out its 
own laws that secular courts can be 

° Carl F. G. Zollman, American Civil Church 
Law (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1917), p. 1917. 

" United States Reports, 13 Wallace 680. 
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prevailed upon to intervene, and then 
only in the interest of equitable ad- 
ministration of church law. 

The paradox of constitutional guar- 
antees of tolerance making possible the 
rise of intolerant groups is due to the 
basic incompatibility between authori- 
tarian piety and freedom of speech. 
It is a commonplace of everyday life 
that strong beliefs embodied in au- 
thoritative forms are necessarily in- 
tolerant. One does not have to read 
very far in the annals of orthodox piety 
to see how it may easily become hostile 
to freedom of speech and of research. 
The primary interest of the persecuted 
and disinherited sects has always been 
the preservation of their own types of 
piety, not abstract truth. The will- 
to-live will always take precedence 
over the will-to-know. The sect is in- 
terested in free speech only as a means 
to the proclamation and defense of a 
way of life based upon its type of piety. 
Free speech and free investigation may 
have inherent value in and of them- 
selves for the scientist, the educator, 
or the enlightened statesman, but 
hardly for the champion of orthodox 
piety. In fact, when struggling sects 
have “arrived,” that is when they have 
become free, prosperous, and powerful, 
the tendency has been to repudiate 
free speech and to insist upon con- 
formity. 

The historical forms of Christianity 
have thus followed a cycle. In the be- 
ginning, when poverty-stricken and 
oppressed, they, like the early Chris- 
tians, have preached a gospel of the 
disinherited and advocated free speech 
and tolerance. When a persecuted 
and disinherited group has become in- 
trenched, rich, and powerful, it has 
become so concerned with preserva- 
tion of its own peculiar type of piety 
that it has looked askance upon the 
spirit of criticism and free inquiry that 
made its success possible. One is 
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tempted to make the somewhat cyni- 
cal remark that if you would keep the 
churches free you must keep them 
poor. It was Bishop Asbury’s prayer 
that the Lord would keep his strug- 
gling and persecuted sect from becom- 
ing rich and “respectable.” 8 


SOCIOLOGICAL FACTORS 


It should now be clear thet tie nega- 
. tive phrases of the Constituticn affect 
the exercise of free speech by the in- 
dividual clergyman only indirectly. 
The issue of free speech is really a 
sociological matter of infinite complex- 
ity. There are theoretically just as 
many rights of free speech as there are 
different sects in America. ‘Tne prob- 
lem thus kecomes one of analyzing and 
defining the ideologies more or less im- 
plicit in the historical background and 
the institutional forms, such as polity, 
creed, and cultus, that combine to cre- 
ate the religious way of life of a given 
sect. All of these factors are con- 
cerned in determining the meaning 
and practical import of freedom of 
speech. Furthermore, we must also 
take into consideration not orly tradi- 
tional ideas and forms derived from 
the past, but also the subt‘e modi- 
fications which forms and attitudes 
have undergone by being subjected to 
the cultural incidence of the pattern 
of American society. The powerful 
forces at work in our complex eapitalis- 
tic society tending to modry group 
ideas are innumerable. Sectarian ide- 
ologies have been molded by the fron- 
tier, regional, and sectional diferences, 
the diverzent outlooks due to urban or 
rural environment, and radical altera- 
tions in social structure due to slavery, 
civil war, or the rise of high capitalism. 


Views OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


It will hardly be disputed that the 
ideas as to free speech of the Roman 


® Bishop Asbury, Journal (New York: Bangs 
& Mason, 1821), Vol. IT¥, pp. 105 £., 265. 
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Catholic church take precedence over 
those of all other groups, since they 
affect the lives of some twenty millions 
of Americans. The Catholic church 
has little sympathy with the demo- 
cratic idea of free speech. ‘This will 
be obvious to anyone who takes the 
trouble to read what is perhaps the 
most authoritative pronouncement of 
the Catholic church upon freedom of 
speech, namely, the Encyclical of Pope 
Leo XIII, June 20, 1888.2 The posi- 
tion here taken is the familiar one, as 
old as Augustine, to which Aquinas 
gave the final touches. “Human lib- 
erty,” says Pope Leo, “supposes the 
necessity of obedience to some su- 
preme and eternal law, which is no 
other than the authority of God,” 
voiced by the Catholic church. This 
“Just authority of God over men” does 
not “diminish” or “destroy” their lib- 
erties but “protects and perfects” 
them. The perfection of all men con- 
sists in the “attainment of their respec- 
tive ends,” what Aristotle would call 
their entelechies. What these ends 
are is determined by the church, the 
organ of divine authority. Liberty, 
therefore, is not something that man 
creates or achieves through debate and 
struggle. It is something superim- 
posed by means of institutional forms 
and authoritative canons. It inheres 
in the rules of the game rather than in 
the actual game itself. It is embodied 
in the paraphernalia of the gymnasium 
rather than in the free movements of 
the trained athlete. It is inconceliv- 
able from Pope Leo’s point of view 
that the athlete should ever think of 
altering the rules or devising new and 
different gymnastic apparatus. The 
end is subordinated to the means. 
Liberty of speech is merely a phase 
of this larger feudal notion of liberty. 


° Pertinent extracts given by John A. Ryan, 
and N. F. X. ‘Millar, The State and the Church 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1922), pp. 239 ff. 
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Men have a right freely and prudently 
to propagate throughout the State what 
things soever are true and honorable, so 
that as many as possible may possess 
them; but lying opinions, than which no 
mental plague is greater, and vices which 
corrupt the heart and moral life, should 
be diligently repressed by public author- 
ity lest they insidiously work the ruin of 
the State. 


If we ask what are “lying opinions” 
that work the “ruin of the State,” the 
reply is, those that are contrary to the 
“authority of God.” If we ask what 
is the “authority of God,” the reply is 
necessarily that it is what the Catholic 
church says is the “authority of God.” 
The cultural historian, however, has 
shown us that the great Summa of 
Aquinas whence these ideas are drawn 
was really only the rationalization of 
the medieval theocratic synthesis that 
grew up partly spontaneously and un- 
planned and partly through the con- 
scious efforts of popes such as Gregory 
the Great and Innocent III, much as 
Calvin’s Institutes was merely the ra- 
tional justification of the “Holy Com- 
munity” Calvin sought to create at 
Geneva. 

We find ourselves involved, there- 
fore, in a vicious circle. The canons 
of liberty of speech which seem to come 
from an objective authoritative source, 
namely, the “authority of God,” turn 
out upon closer analysis to be merely 
that particular interpretation of the 
“authority of God” consonant with 
the needs and interests of the Catholic 
church. It is not to be supposed that 
Pope Leo or his devout supporters are 
necessarily aware of the wishful think- 
ing here present. ‘They doubtless are 
sincerely convinced as to the finality 
and objectivity of their interpretation 
of the “authority of God” in the mat- 
ter of free speech as in many other 
issues. But there is no reason to sup- 
pose that social thinking in this church 
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is essentially different from what it is 
in all great groups and movements, 
namely, rationalizations of vested in- 
terests and group needs. The “au- 
thority of God” can be final only for 
the religious group concerned and for 
no other. That the Catholic church 
refuses to accept this partial point of 
view in no wise alters the facts. 


MerprevaL CONCEPTION OF 
Liserty RETAINED 


The Catholic church, in spite of the 
fact that its membership is concen- 
trated in the larger cities where it is 
subjected to the impact of the demo- 
cratic way of life at its highest potency, 
has been able to retain intact this 
medieval conception of liberty. This 
was forcibly impressed upon the writer 
several years ago while studying the 
situation in Louisiana when the Klan 
and the Catholic church were at dag- 
gers’ points. The writer sought an 
interview with the Catholic authori- 
ties but was not permitted to talk with 
either the archbishop or the clergy. 
He was informed that there were three 
Catholic laymen of the city, an insur- 
ance agent, a lawyer, and a business 
man, who alone were authorized to 
speak for the Catholic church on the 
Klan issue. This was undoubtedly a 
very unusual situation, where the 
greatest precautions were necessary. 
It must be said also in all fairness that 
during this bitter controversy, where 
passion and prejudice ran riot, the 
Catholic authorities conducted them- 
selves with a sobriety and restraint 
not found among the Protestant 
clergy. But it is perfectly obvious 
that the medieval point of view was 
still in evidence. Free speech for the 
individual priest was Strictly limited 
to the wishes and policies of a world- 
wide organization. 

Only once was this medieval concep- 
tion of liberty seriously threatened by 
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the democratic way of life, and that 
was during the rise of the movement 
within American Catholicism during 
the last decades of the nineteenth 
century, known as “Americanism.” 1° 
The large influx of Catholic immi- 
grants during the last half of tae cen- 
tury had ziven rise to antagonistic 
movements of the old American stock, 
such as Knownothingism and zhe As- 
sociation for the Protection of Ameri- 
canism. Archbishop Ireland, Father 
Hecker, and others sought to alleviate 
this hostility by effecting some sort of 
a compromise between the phiosophy 
of the Catholic church and the demo- 
cratic ideology. This engendered bit- 
ter contraversy within the church. 
Matters came to a head on the issue 
of free spezch in the Catholic Univer- 
sity at Washington, which represented 
the liberal wing. The Bishop Rector 
Keane was deposed by Pope Leo in 
1896 and the poison of democratic lib- 
eralism was purged from American 
Catholicism. 


DEGREE or Liperty PERMITTED 


It would be wrong to infer from the 
foregoing that the Catholic clergy do 
not enjoy any liberty of speech or of 
research. They possess a restricted 
form of liberty much like the liberty 
of the German scholars under the 
Prussian prewar bureaucracy. Within 
the predetermined limits of this free- 
dom, Catholic scholars, like German 
scholars, have made highly creditable 
contributions to scholarship and re- 
search. Pope Leo’s famous encyclical 
has this suggestive passage: 


We must not forget that a vasi field lies 
freely open to man’s industry aad genius, 
concerning those,things which have no nec- 
essary connection with Christian faith and 


0 Albert Houtin, L’Americanisme, 497 pp. 
Paris, 1904; John M. Mecklin, The Ku Klux 
Klan (863 pp, New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1924), pp. 176 ff. 
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morals, or as to which the Church exercis- 
ing no authority, leaves the judgment of 
the learned free and unrestrained. 


Here is an open door for the Catholic 
scholar. The Catholic clergy also play 
an important part in the discussion of 
public issues. Their freedom of utter- 
ance is necessarily conditioned by their 
paternalistic and feudal social ideal, as 


‘in the matter of capital and labor, but 


their utterances are important and 
weighty because they voice not so, 
much individual opinion as the tradi- 
tional philosophy of a powerful church. 


STATE VERSUS SECTARIAN 
CHURCHES 


When we examine our two hundred 
and more diverse religious sects, cer- 
tain sociological generalizations seem 
permissible. They fall roughly into 
two groups—those with a state church 
background and those that are sec- 
tarian in character. Freedom of 
speech in the state churches takes on 
what might be called an institutional 
character. State churches, thanks to. 
their intimate associations with all 
phases of society, are in the position to 
absorb liberal and humanitarian ideas 
present in the community. The es- 
tablishments of New England, though 
marred at first by cruel persecutions of 
Baptists and Quakers, made a place 
by the end of the eighteenth century 
for deism and Unitarianism. The lib- 
eralism of the Lutheran church in the 
Fatherland, which produced the free- 
thinking Pietists Spener and Francke 
as well as the higher critics of the theo- 
logical faculties of the universities, dis- 
appeared very largely in America, 
thanks to the influence of a pioneer so- 
ciety. The Presbyterians, who in 
time found a place for liberal scholars 
in the Scottish establishment, under- 
went a similar transformation due to 
the fact that they settled on the 
American frontier. This church be- 
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came unduly concerned for the pres- 
ervation of a revivalistic frontier 
piety. 

Again in the case of churches of the 
“disinherited” groups, such as the Bap- 
tists and the Quakers, which arose 
as protests against dominant state 
churches, freedom of speech did not 
develop peacefully out of the inner in- 


stitutional life as in the case of the ` 


established churches, but was ap- 
pealed to primarily as a fighting instru- 
ment. Free speech thus took on with 
the sects a negative tinge. It was not 
prized for its own sake but as a means 
for defending a particular type of 
piety. When these groups were given 
complete equality before the law with 
the separation of church and state, 
they passed from the status of strug- 
gling sects to that of churches with 
vested interests. The consequence 
was that the original militant concep- 
tion of freedom disappeared, and with 
it often any real appreciation of free- 
dom itself. Many of these churches, 
now grown rich and powerful, must 
undergo a complete change of front on 
this matter of freedom, They must 
develop within their own fold some- 
thing that at least approximates the in- 
stitutionalized conception of freedom 
of the national churches. This is the 
essence of the problem of free speech 
that faces the most influential group 
of Protestant churches in America, 
namely, Baptists, Methodists, and 
Presbyterians. 


Errects oF URBANIZATION 


Of tremendous significance for the 
problem of free speech for the clergy- 
man are the changes that have taken 
place in the proportions of rural and 
urban church membership. A genera- 
tion ago the majority of Protestants 
lived in the country. Today, with 
the exception of Southern Method- 
ists and Baptists, the bulk of all 
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church members live in the cities. 
The great urban centers embody as 
does no other section of the country 
the progressive forces in our modern 
culture. The city churches are liberal 
in theology, better informed as to the 
great world currents of thought, more 
interested in the betterment of eco- 
nomic conditions and the purification 
of the political and civic life. The rise 
of the city has made distinctly for 
larger freedom for the clergyman, 
greater readiness to assimilate the con- 
clusions of science, and the courage to 
speak out on the great issues of a trou- 
bled world. It is no accident that two 
of our most liberal theological semi- 
naries, Union Seminary, New York, 
and the Theological School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, are located in the 
two largest cities. It is hardly too 
much to say that the bitter fight be- 
tween Liberalism and Fundamentalism 
was a last stand of the country and 
small town against the liberalizing in- 
fluence of the city. William Jennings 
Bryan, the champion of Fundamental- 
ism, was a belated echo of the passing 
frontier. 

Churches such as the Baptist, with 
its decentralized and democratic struc- 
ture, are particularly sensitive to vari- 
ations in the stresses and strains of the 
social order. This explains why the 
Baptists are much more liberal in the 
great urban centers of the North than 
in the remote rural sections of the 
West and deep South. How far, for 
example, forces of this sort have dis- 
torted the ideas of the Baptists of the 
so-called “Baptist Belt,” so that they 
have lost touch with the great tradi- 
tions of John Leland, Roger Williams, 
and Leonard Busher, may be surmised 
from the fact that during the spectacu- 


# Charles L. Fry, The United States Looks 
at Its Churches (xiv, 183 pp., New York: In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Research, 1930), 
p. 22. 
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lar spread of the Ku Klux Klan many 
Baptist ministers of the smal towns 
and countzyside sympathized with this 
clandestine, lawless, and intolerant or- 
der. The chief chaplain of the Klan 
was at one time the Reverend Caleb 
Ridley, a member of the Baptist As- 
sociation of Atlanta.? The Funda- 
mentalist leader primarily responsible 
for the passage of the anti-evolution 
bill by the state of Mississippi was a 
Baptist. That the spirit of John Le- 
land is not entirely absent in this sec- 
tion is siown by the fact that the 
leader of the clerical opposition to the 
Klan in Atlanta, Rev. Ashky Jones, 
was a Baptist minister. The Baptist 
minister in the larger towns and cities 
is very frequently a liberal. 


A VMimpun-Criass Inrotocy 


Tt is a matter of vital significance 
for the problem of free speech for the 
clergy that American culture is domi- 
nated ty a middle-class ideology. 
This ideology, to be sure, :s exceed- 
ingly complicated and often contra- 
dictory. It seeks or has sought piety, 
riches, and liberty. It is enamored of 
science and also flirts witk a demo- 
cratic romanticism that goes back to 
Rousseau. It has managed to com- 
bine the closed system cf Calvinistic 
predestination with a haphazard lais- 
sez faire economic philosophy. But 
in religion, politics, and economics, it 
clings to the notion that the world is 
thoroughly rational. This bourgeois 
rationaistic ideology finds its most 
striking achievements in capitalism, 
democracy, and science. The leading 
religious sects in this country must 
sooner or later come to terms with de- 
mocracy and science. Wh:n they do, 
there is no question as to the effects 
of this future entente cordiale upon 
the qtestion of free speech for the 


22 John M. Mecklin, The Ku Elux Klan, op. 
cit., pp. 100 f. 
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clergyman. It is bound to further it. 

Perhaps the most complete expres- 
sion in the sphere of religion of the 
middle-class ideology is to be found in 
the Congregationalism of New Eng- 
land. The founders of the Puritan 
colonies transplanted to this country 
the rugged middle-class traditions of 
England. ‘hese found their earliest 
expression in the comprehensive logi- 
cal structure of the New England the- 
ocracies with their thrift and diligence 
and their “blue laws.” From John 
Cotton to Timothy Dwight, Congre- 
gationalism inveighed against the 
thriftiess and idle frontiersman on the 
one hand and the irrational emotional 
abandon of the Quaker on the other. 
It withstood the terrific spiritual 
earthquake of the Great Awakening 
and clung desperately to its traditions 
of “law and order.” It stood like a 
rock against the insidious combination 
of Jeffersonian democracy and the re- 
vivalistic emotionalism of Methodists 
and Baptists. It gradually substi- 
tuted a highly rationalized moralistic 
idealism for Calvinistic theology. To 
the end, it remained the religion of the 
respectable, intelligent, and well-to-do 
middle classes of the towns and cities. 
It is hardly an accident, therefore, that 
from Congregationalism and its off- 
shoots, such as Unitarianism, have 
come some of the most fearless and 
able preachers of social reform in 
American history. The Unitarians, in 
proportion to their numbers, have pro- 
duced more outspoken clergymen and 
intellectual leaders than any other re- 
ligious group. ‘The ingrained ration- 
alistic good sense of the middle-class 
ideology in time bore its logical fruits. 


Tur Great AWAKENING 


Fifty per cent of all adult church 
members and two-thirds of all Prot- 
estants are found today within the 
communions of the Methodist, Bap- 
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tist, Presbyterian, and closely afili- 
ated churches. These churches owe 
their singular vitality and growth to 
the inspiration of the great revivalistic 
tradition created by Edwards, White- 
field, and Wesley, names intimately 
associated with the Great Awakening. 
This tremendous religious upheaval 
was started by Edwards in the fourth 
decade of the eighteenth century, and 
it is estimated that out of a total popu- 
lation of two millions, about the mid- 
dle of the century fifty thousand, or 
one in every forty, were -converted."4 
For a century and more, waves of reli- 
gious revivalism swept the country and 
especially the frontier regions, and 
gave rise to the most influential type 
of American Protestantism, a “fron- 
tierized” evangelicalism. 

This type of Protestantism arose 
just at the time when national senti- 
ment and traditions were taking shape. 
It successfully combated “republican 
religion,” or the curious blend of 
“French deism and Jeffersonian de- 
mocracy.> It came to be identified 
with what Lord Bryce has called “the 
national religion” of America. In the 
movements of “one hundred per cent 
Americanism,” or protests of the old 
native stock against the great immi- 
grant tides in the Knownothingism 
of the middle, and the American Pro- 
tective Association movement of the 
end, of the nineteenth century, and in 
the Ku Klux Klan of the postwar 
period, we find the slogan “America for 
Americans” linked with “America for 
Protestantism” of this “frontierized” 
revivalistic type.1® The impact of the 
mental stereotypes of this revivalistic 


* Charles L. Fry, op. cit, pp. 3 f., 26 ff. 

% Joseph Tracy, The Great Awakening (xviii, 
433 pp, New York: Tappan & Dennet, 1842), 
p. 392. 

1 G. A. Koch, op. cit; John M. Mecklin, The 
Story of American Dissent, op. cit., pp. 349 ff. 

4 John M. Mecklin, The Ku Klux Klan, op. 
cit, Chap. II, “The Klan and Nativism.” 
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type of piety upon the exercise of the 
right of free speech by the clergyman 
is obviously of prime importance. 


Excessive EMoTIONALISM 


Edwards, the real father of “fron- 
tierized” Protestantism, made the 
vividness of emotional experience in 
conversion the test of religious reality. 
The undisciplined emotions are dan- 
gerously non-moral and often anti- 
social, as Edwards’ critic, Charles 
Chauncey, pointed out in his Season- 
able Thoughts on the State of Religion 
in New England in 1743. This ex- 
plains the fundamentally undisciplined 
and even antisocial note often present 
in the public utterances of Edwards, 
Whitefield, the Tennents, and Daven- 
port, in later frontier revivalists such 
as Peter Cartwright and Parson 
Brownlow, and their modern counter- 
parts, Sam Jones and “Billy” Sunday. 
When this emotionally irresponsible 
piety is able to fall back upon unchal- 
lenged supernatural sanctions and 
finds few or no checks in a laissez faire 
pioneer democracy, it easily confounds 
liberty with license and theological 
abuse with righteous indignation. 
Gilbert Tennent, the leader of the re- 
vivalistic party in the bitter fight 
between “Old Side” and “New Side” 
within the Presbyterian church, char- 
acterized his opponents as “hirelings,” 
“eaterpillars,” “plastered hypocrites,” 
“varlets,” “dead dogs that cannot 
bark”’-—epithets grotesquely ludicrous 
in their departure from truth and re- 
ality..®* ‘This undisciplined emotional 
piety is responsible for the Cory- 
bantic orgies that accompanied the 
backwoods revivals, as well as the lack 
of moral sanity and a grasp of social 
values that characterized the public 
utterances of the fevivalist preach- 
ers.1? 


1: Tennent’s Nottingham Sermon of 1740. - 


™ For examples see Peter Cartwright, Auto- 
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The Reverend “Billy” Sunday, capi- 
talizing the emotional instability fos- 
tered by the Great War, has given us 
some of the most recent illustrations of 
the abuse of free speech by the 
clergyman with a revivalis: bent. 
Sunday discounted culture and educa- 
tion. “You can preach and herp soci- 
ology but it won’t keep you out of 
hell,” he shouted in his revival cam- 
paign in Pittsburgh m 1915. To the 
criticism cf school teachers he replied, 
“I am getting tired of you rattle- 
brained teachers growling atout my 
preaching. You quit card-playing, 
dancing, wine and beer-drinking and 
you won’t have time to find feult with 
me.” He would stand theological pro- 
fessors “on their heads in a mud pud- 
dle.” College professors were “intel- 
lectual] feather-dusters.” With pas- 
sionate invective mingled with singu- 
lar lack of Christian charity he thus 
arraigned the patient Darwm before 
the judgment bar: “Stand up, you old 
sponsor of the bastard theory of evo- 
lution! Stand up and tell God about 
it if you dare; tell him our forefathers 
were monkeys.” This was greeted 
with thunderous applause by his audi- 
ence, including ministers of prominent 
churches seated on the restrum with 
him, who submitted sheepisaly while 
they were characterized as “fudge- 
eating molly-coddles” ard their 
churches as “third-rate amusement 
joints with religion left out.” 18 

It is perhaps charitable to ascribe 
the silence of the revivalistic clergy- 
man on gross social, political, and eco- 


biography (ed. by Strickland, New York: 
Methodist Book Co.), pp. 174, 2405 Fred’k M. 
Davenport, Primitive Traits in Religious Re- 
vivals, 323 pp, New York: Macmillan Co., 
1905; E. M. Coulter, W. G. Berlow—Fighting 
Parson, 432 pp.. Chepel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1937. 

8 John M. Mecklin, “Billy Sunday and In- 
stitutional Christianity,” The Standard, April 
1915. 
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nomic ills to moral obtuseness rather 
than to downright moral cowardice. 
Sunday, who was paid the tidy sum of 
$43,000 for his frantic efforts to save 
prosperous -Pittsburghers from the 
discredited terrors of an old-fashioned 
hell, carefully avoided any reference 
to the grievous industrial ills of that 
city, destined soon to break out in the 
Great Steel Strike of 1919. It was 
Hosea who complained that the con- 
stant refrain of conservative religious 
leaders was, “I will go after my lovers, 
that give me my bread and my water, 
my wool and my flax, mine oil and my 
drink” (Hosea 2:5). 

It is not the least interesting phase 
of that bundle of contradictions, the 
American mind, that it has always 
tolerated a license of speech in its re- 
vivalistic ministers that would not be 
permitted elsewhere. Whether we 
have here a sort of vestigial survival 
of the primitive naive animism that 
accepted the vagaries of the prophet 
as the voice of God, or whether the 
kindly tolerance of the religious scur- 
rility of the popular revivalist is due 
to the ingrained habituation of the 
American people to hair-raising por- 
trayals of their sins from the pulpit, 
the writer does not undertake to say. 
What is of more immediate importance 
is the grotesque anachronism of these 
misuses of free speech in an age that 
has long since ceased to tremble at the 
prospect of hell-fire and which expects 
of the clergyman at least a decent re- 
gard for the truth. 


Minrsterta, FUNCTIONS 


The exercise of the right of free 
speech by the clergyman has been 
affected by the many-sided rôle he has 
played in American life. The clergy- 
man of the large and influential pioneer 
churches, such as Baptist, Methodist, 
and Presbyterian, was often farmer, 
teacher, pastor, and evangelist. The 
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Methodist or Baptist preacher tilled a 
farm for a living while riding a circuit, 
conducting revivals, or preaching to a 
local congregation. The educated 
Presbyterian minister organized local 
schools and academies and taught, 
while ministering to one or more con- 
gregations. In the pioneer preacher 
were thus rolled into one the functions 
of pastor, teacher, and prophet. In 
time this complex rôle of the clergy- 
man became differentiated into sepa- 
rate groups—the pastors primarily in- 
terested in preserving the integrity of 
the traditional pattern of piety, the 
teachers in the denominational colleges 
or seminaries interested in the intellec- 
tual life, and the social reformers. 

It is obvious that the right of free 
speech will mean something different 
for pastor, teacher, or prophet. The 
priestly function of the pastor inclines 
him to discourage critical discussion 
that tends to undermine traditional 
piety. The teacher in seminary or de- 
nominational college sooner or later 
has to face the problem of greater free- 
dom of utterance necessary to the as- 
similation of the ever growing bodies 
of knowledge. The prophet, repre- 
sented at first by the evangelist, lost 
in time his restricted rôle as militant 
champion of orthodox piety and be- 
came the spokesman of the church in 
the struggle for social righteousness. 
The issue of free speech for the clergy- 
man became acute, therefore, at those 
points where the symbols of orthodox 
piety were forced to adjust themselves 
to the constantly expanding knowl- 
edge, especially in the realms of nat- 
ura] science, and also when great moral 
issues arose calling for ministers with 
prophetic social vision and the fearless 
exercise of free speech. 


Tor CLERGY AND SLAVERY 


The great controversy over slavery 
offered the first serious challenge to 
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free speech among the clergy. Theo- 
retically, the churches should have 
been able to conduct this memorable 
debate from the lofty and disinterested 
point of view of the ethics of Jesus. 
But nothing even approximating this 
happened, thanks to regional differ- 
ences. 


The leaders in all these regions were of 
the same race, spoke the same language, 
worshipped the same God, and had a com- 
mon background of law, ethics, and cul- 
ture. Their differences in sentiments, pat- 
terns of thought, and linguistic devices— 
their social psychology—sprang mainly 
from divergences in necessary adjustments 
to environment: labor systems, climate, 
soil, and natural resources producing con- 
spicuous variations in modes of acquisition 
and living.” 


The result was that the language of 
the Bible, which ironically enough all 
groups accepted as final, was twisted 
to support the interests of the different 
sections. Jesus was made by the anti- 
slavery Northerner to talk the lan- 
guage of Paine and Rousseau, while 
for the Southerner he voiced the senti- 
ments of the benevolent Christian 
slave-owner. 

The great slavery controversy is 
most illuminating as to the light it 
throws upon the limitation of the ex- 
ercise of free speech by clergymen. It 
raised a suspicion which has not been 
allayed as to the ability of the churches 
to create within their individual com- 
munions or collectively adequate ma- 
chinery for the independent and effec- 
tive exercise of free speech. For free 
speech is not a tool for biased or wish- 
ful thinking. Free speech is effective 
only when exercised with a measure of 
disinterested regard for the truth. 
This famous debate discredited the _ 
Bible as the suprem® authority in the 

2? Charles A. and Mary Beard, Rise of Amer- 


ican Civilization (824 pp., New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1927), Vol. I, p. 668. 
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discussion of the great problems of 
social ethizs. ‘There is no inszance of 
appeal to the Bible as a guarantee of 
tolerant and enlightened free speech. 
It was reduced to the discreditable 
rôle of a club for belaboring an antago- 
nist. The debate brought out in strik- 
ing fashion the complete dependence 
of the churches upon a secularized 
public opinion on all great social issues, 
even when this opinion was sectional 
in character. From the clos: of the 
Civil War a secularized social con- 
science, not the ethical ideal of the 
churches, has spoken the last word 
upon great moral issues. Tis state- 
ment holds for both the two greatest 
ethical issues that have engaged the 
attention of the American people as a 
whole, namely, slavery and prohibi- 
tion. Free speech in so far as it ex- 
isted within the churches cepended 
for its support upon free speech prac- 
tised outside of the churches. This 
statemenz is even more true today 
than it was a hundred years ago. 
When free speech in the lofty, disin- 
terested sense is strikingly lecking in 
the community, it is usually lacking 
in the churches. When exceptions oc- 
cur it is usually in the form of 
independent-minded individual clergy- 
men. 


Tuer Socar GOSPEL 


Today clergymen, togethe> with all 
leaders in education, morals, public 
health, politics, science, and art, face 
the problem of preserving the integrity 
of the higher values of life against the 
encroachments of the powerful capital- 
istic institutions which from “heir very 
inception have tended to substitute 
what is mainly a system ct production 
and distribution of goods for a sane, 
well-balanced sodiety.2° The clergy- 


= John L. and Barbara Hammon, The Rise 
of Modern Industry (xi, 281 pp., New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1924), p. 217. 
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man must recognize that, in the lan- 
guage of a distinguished historian, 
America “is making the experiment of 
resting her civilization on the ideas of 
business men.” 24 

It is imperative, therefore, for the 
clergy in these days of monopoly capi- 
talism to find a common ground, closer 
to the secularized social conscience, on 
the basis of which they can freely and 
profitably discuss the great economic 
issues from the religious point of view. 
This common ground has been pro- 
posed in the prophetic “social gospel” 
developed along with the growing mu- 
tualization of American life during re- 
cent decades by thinkers such as Rau- 
schenbusch and Peabody. An exact 
definition of the social gospel is diffi- 
cult, perhaps impossible. Its central 
theme, the Kingdom of God, is a term 
which is interpreted differently by ev- 
ery age and group. The Kingdom of 
God of Jesus was undoubtedly the 
spiritual ideal of a disinherited group 
that sought in the inner realm of 
transcendental spiritual values the at- 
tainment of an essentially otherworld- 
ly goal. The antisocial implications 
of the Sermon on the Mount were not 
felt by Jesus because of his expecta- 
tion of the speedy and cataclysmic end 
of the present world. The Kingdom 
of God underwent a transformation 
in the theology of Paul and later in 
Augustine’s City of God, which pro- 
vided the philosophical background 
for the medieval theocracy. The 
Kingdom of God was different again 
as visualized by Calvin in his “Holy 
Community” at Geneva. Only a pass- 
ing reference can be made to the 
diverse interpretations of this cryptic 

2J, T. Adams, Our Business Civilization (ix, 
306 pp., New York: Boni & Liveright, 1929), p. 
81. Robert and Helen Lynd, Middletown in 
Transition, xviii, 604 pp., New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1937. Jerome Davis, Capitalism 


and Its Culture, xvii, 556 pp., New York: Far- 
rar & Rhmehart, 1935. 
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phrase by radical sects such as the 
Anabaptists, the Quakers, and the 
early Baptists. The Kingdom of God 
in the social gospel seems to be an 
adaptation of the phrases of Jesus to 
our modern close-knit capitalistic de- 
mocracy in which the ideas of brother- 
hood, the dignity of human nature, 
and social justice are stressed as a basis 
for attacking the evils of high capital- 
ism. 


Discussion or Economic [tus 


It is claimed that the social gospel 
has been accepted by all clergymen 
who are at all socially minded, and is 
embodied in the teachings even of the 
orthodox seminaries.2?_ For three dec- 
ades, liberal-minded clergymen have 
made it the basis of free discussion of 
our social and economic ills, but the 
practical results have been discourag- 
ingly small. Thanks to its break with 
the old individualistic and otherworld- 
ly theology, it has been difficult to 
make it genuinely religious. It is nec- 
essarily more or less secular in tone, 
having quite as much in common with 
Marx and Rousseau as with Jesus. 
The social gospel is discussed frankly 
and freely among the clergy and at 
their convocations, but is more or less 
taboo where the laity are largely rep- 
resented. 

This failure to build up a construc- 
tive and helpful basis of free speech 
within the church on economic issues 
is responsible for the growing aliena- 
tion between pulpit and pew often re- 
marked by liberal clergymen. There 
are doubtless many devout and liberal- 
minded men of wealth and influence in 
the pews who would welcome the ex- 
ercise of free speech on the part of their 
ministers along lines of informed and 
constructive application of Christian 


* Charles Morrison, The Social Gospel and 
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principles to pressing economic issues. 
They are often forced, however, to 
listen to eloquent and sincere men who 
insist upon applying directly to our 
highly complex capitalistic society the 
noble and idealistic but socially and 
economically naive sayings of the 
Sermon on the Mount. The liberal 
pewholder feels instinctively that a 
constructive and socialized freedom of 
speech has its necessary limitations. 
He is bewildered and disgusted when 
liberal ministers and even churches 
advocate the complete overthrow of 
capitalism and private ownership in 
the interest of some vague, half-baked 
social philosophy, such as a Christian- 
ized Marxism or the mythical commu- 
nism of early Christianity. To be 
sure, sanctified common sense is not 
always characteristic of the prophet, 
but a measure of it is necessary if he 
is to do his work inside an institu- 
tion. 

It will be seen at once that the prob- 
lem of free speech for the clergyman in 
our capitalistic society is very difficult. 
It involves not only a change in the 
traditional social philosophy of Prot- 
estantism but, what is vastly more 
important, a radical alteration in the 
structure and function of the church. 
The liberal clergyman has failed to 
recognize the tremendous educative 
effects of the capitalistic way of life. 
He has striven to reform men through 
preaching mainly, forgetting that the 
masses of men do not think or even 
feel their way into their living but live 
their way into their beliefs and ideas. 
The essential philosophy of any group 
or age is not the one to which it pays 
lip service on Sunday, but the one that 
is implicit in the prevailing way of life 
through the week. „It is for this rea- 
son that the impact of business or prac- 
tical politics will always in the end 
undermine the best efforts of the lib- 
eral-minded preacher. Undoubtedly 
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one reason why the religion of the 
average Catholic is more of a “living” 
faith than that of the Protestant is 
that the Catholic church, thanks to its 
elaborate cultus, parochial schools, and 
institutional organizations, achieves to 
some extent at least the concrete em- 
bodiment of its religious ideals. 

An eloquent plea has been made re- 
cently for a radical transformation of 
the traditional Protestant c.ltus so 
that it may at least suggest £ way of 
life based upon the social gospel. It 
is quite possible that this would make 
the free discussion of our economice ills 
by the clergyman easier and more 
profitable. It is certain that free and 
enlightened discussion of the evils of 
capitalism is only possible for the 
clergyman when there is some sort of 
agreement between pulpit and pew as 
to the sanctions and ideals that are to 
govern this discussion. Here lies the 
explanation of the singular futility of 
the preaching of the attractive social 
gospel by brilliant liberal c-ergymen 
for the best part of the last three 
decades. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE 


Most heresy trials turn on zhe limits 
of freedom of speech and research in 
the effort to find some basis Zor recon- 
ciliation between traditioral piety 
and new bodies of scientific knowledge. 
This was strikingly illustrated in what 
is perhaps our most famous heresy 
trial, that of Professor Wcodrow of 
Columbia Seminary, Columbia, South 
Carolina, precipitated by his famous 
address on “Evolution,” I884. Dr. 
Woodrow’s efforts at mediation were 
crude, conflicting, and often amusing 
in the light of the contributions schol- 
ars have made to the understanding 
of the rôles of religious anc scientific 
imaginations since 1884. But, on the 
whole, there is a core of sound common 

3 Morrison, op. cit. 
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sense underlying all that he has to v’ 
say.24 

Dr. Woodrow very cleverly takes 
his cue from Calvin, the great mentor © 
of orthodox Presbyterianism. “Moses 
does not speak with philosophical 
acuteness on occult mysteries,” said 
Calvin, “but relates those things which 
are everywhere observed, even by the 
uncultivated. ... He who would learn 
astronomy and other recondite arts, 
let him go elsewhere.” It follows from 
this, said Woodrow, that “the Bible 
does not teach science.” When, there- 
fore, it speaks of the sun rising, the 
earth having four corners, the coney 
and the hare chewing the cud, and 
classifies the bat as a bird, it is not 
stating science but is using the conven- 
tional language of the time. 

Making use of the looseness and in- 
accuracies of the “phenomenal” or 
popular biblical language and empha- 
sizing especially the “silences” of the 
Bible, Dr. Woodrow read into these 
convenient gaps in the divine record 
all the findings of science. For exam- 
ple, God being silent as to the details 
of man’s creation, it is permissible to 
read into the record the Darwinian 
theory of the descent of man from the 
lower animals. To the charge that 
this “degrades” man, Woodrow re- 
plied, not without a touch of Scotch 
humor, “It is hard to see how dirt is 
nobler than the highest organization 
which God had up to that time created 
on the earth.” To be sure, Dr. Wood- 


“The famous address on “Evolution,” 1884, 
together with the subsequent elaboration of his 
ideas in the Southern Presbyterian (weekly) of 
which he was editor and the Southern Presby- 
terian Review of whigh he was editor and pro- 
prietor, and much other material bearing upon 
the many-sicled activities of this remarkable 
man, the uncle of Woodrow Wilson, are given in 
Dr. James Woodrow, As Seen by His Friends 
(973 pp, Columbia, S. C.: R. L. Bryan Co. 
1909), edited by his daughter, Marion W. 
Woodrow. 
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Dr. Woodrow typified his century. 
Even in many of the theological semi- 


. row was forced to deny that man’s 
~<. soul, like his body, was the product of 


evolution, for the Bible states that it 
bears the image of God. Eve also 
seems to have offered the good doctor 
a problem, for the language of the 
Bible is not “phenomena!” enough to 
permit him to explain her by evolu- 
tion, it heing expressly stated that she 
was created out of a rib taken from 
Adam’s side. He confesses that “the 
first woman” is more or less of an “in- 
surmountable problem.” 
Domination oF Prery 

Dr. Woodrow’s pioneer attempt to 
establish a ground for profitable de- 
bate of the issues between religious 
piety and science was doomed to fail- 
ure for several reasons. Neither his 
own church nor American Protestant- 
ism nor Professor Woodrow himself, 
paradoxical as this may sound, were 
prepared to accept such a revolution 
in religious thought as he suggested. 
Confusion and contradiction are found 
on almost every page of his writings. 
To the inevitable criticism that his po- 
sition “leaves the impression that he 
regards it [the Mosaic account] as little 
more than a Hebrew legend,” he makes 
the bewildering reply, “I have found 
nothing in my study of the Holy Bible 
and of natural science that shakes my 
firm belief in the divine inspiration of 
every word of that Bible.” Inspira- 
tion for what—facts or values? What 
is “imspiration”’—stimulus to moral 
and religious growth, or merely a me- 
chanical and supernatural communi- 
cation of truth? In the curious dual- 
ism in the man’s personality, the pious 
Presbyterian minister always took 
precedence over the natural scientist. 
Woodrow the scientst always stood 
hat m hand when facing Woodrow the 
devout minister. The scientist was 
never wholly at ease in Zion. This 
impasse still exists in many Protestant 
churches. 


naries of today, the stress is uniformly 
laid upon piety rather than fidelity to 
the facts of science and intelligent de- 
bate. One seminary even boasts its 
intellectual subservience, going so far 
as to state in its catalogue, “Every 
student shall, in the presence of the 
Faculty, subscribe to a written decla- 
ration . . . that he will not propagate 
any opinion in opposition to the prin- 
ciples of the .. . Church?” It is 
naively assumed, often in language 
that reminds one of the medieval the- 
ologians, that the only valid basis for 
moral goodness is to be found in 
“sound doctrine.” There is no place 
for an intellectual and moral integrity 
arrived at through free inquiry and 
conscientious reflection. These state- 
ments of course do not hold for the 
minority of liberal seminaries where 
there is complete academic freedom. 
Lord Morley, “the last of the great 
Victorians,” once characterized the 
clergy of the English church in the 
middle of the last century in language 
which might be applied today to the 
products of our orthodox seminaries: 


Her ministers vow almost before they 
have crossed the threshold of manhood that 
they will search no more. They virtually 
swear that they will to the end of their 
days believe what they believe then, be- 
fore they have had time either to think 
or to know the thoughts of others. ... 
Consider the seriousness of fastening up 
in these bonds some thousands of members 
of the most instructed and intelligent 
classes in the country, the very men who 
would otherwise be best fitted from posi- 
tion and opportunities for aiding a little 
in the long, difficult and plainly inevitable 
task of transforming opinion. Consider 
the waste of intelligence, amd what is as- 
suredly not less grave,ethe positive dead 


R. L. Kelly, Theological Education in 
America {456 pp, New York: George Doran 
Co., 1924), p. 83. 
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weight and thick obstruction, ky which 
an official hierarchy so organiz2d must 
paralyze mental independence in a commu- 
nity.26 


The implications of this zloquent 
statement for the condition= in the 
three Fundamentalist states that have 
passed anti-evolution laws are of 
course: only too obvious. ne can 
now understand the backgroumd of the 
incident mentioned at the teginning 
of this discussion. 


Tur Scores Tris 


The c.osing decades ci tne nine- 
teenth ard the first decade of zhe twen- 
tieth century witnessed the gradual 
elimination of the impasse between 
timorous and ignorant piety and brute 
scientific fact. The more mtelligent 
of the clergy were seeking =o absorb 
science end at the same time to pre- 
serve piety intact when tze World 
War broke up the fountaizs of the 
great déep of national life and every- 
where there was a mad scramble back 
to ancient loyalties. The Ku Klux 
Kian ani Fundamentalism spread like 
prairie fires. Fundamentaliem, led by 
William Jennings Bryan, is =ssentially 
the frightened protest of a misin- 
formed laity against sciexce. Like 
many lay movements it is unenlight- 
ened and bitterly prejudicez. It cul- 
minated in the famous Scores trial in 
1925, one of the most grotesque exhi- 
bitions of intellectual futifty in the 
history of the American people. Mr. 
Bryan and Mr. Darrow presented each 
other with the horns at & dilemma. 
For Mr. Darrow it was either the sci- 
entific facts and principles of Darwin- 
ism or the unscientific myt=s of Gene- 
sis. For Mr. Bryan it was either 
Genesis is trfe or Christianity is made 
out to be a lie. “The protazonists had 

"Lord John Morley of Blackb rn, On Com- 
promise (viii, 248 pp, New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1939), p. 26. 
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nothing in common except their mu- 
tual distrust, and beat the wide air 
with sound and fury signifying noth- 
ing7? 


INCREASED FREEDOM ENJOYED 


The clergy today undoubtedly enjoy 
greater freedom of speech than at any 
previous time, but this is due in large 
measure to the spread of religious m- 
difference. No one takes the utter- 
ances of clergymen on purely religious 
issues as seriously as was done in the 
past. Thanks to the secularization of 
American life, issues involving free 
speech in politics, business, education, 
or science are no longer formulated in 
religious terms. The storm centers of 
the problem of liberty have shifted to 
other spheres. For the American pub- 
lic, a heresy trial is merely a tempest 
in a teapot. 

Furtherrnore, in an age such as that 
of the individualistic pioneer democ- 
racy of a century ago, free speech for 
the clergyrnan meant something quite 
different from what it does today in 


- our close-knit, economically regiment- 


ed society of monopoly capitalism. 
The utterances of the individual are 
evaluated with reference to the extent 
to which he voices the attitude of a 
group or of an organization. The day 
is gone when the individual, single- 
handed and alone, can successfully 
combat great wrongs in the pulpit or 
elsewhere merely by the exercise of the 
right of free speech. The arguments 
for church unity usually resolve them- 
selves down to the plea that the 
churches must depend upon codépera- 
tion and crganization quite as much as 
upon the “foolishness of preaching” to 

77 An interesting &ccount of how the various 
churches met the strain placed upon their in- 
tellectual integrity by Fundamentalism and pre- 
served a measure of freedom of thought and ut- 
terance is given in S. G. Coles History of Fun- 


damentalisra, xiv, 360 pp., New York: R. R. 
Smith, 1931. 
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hasten the coming of the Kingdom of 
God.78 Free speech for the clergyman 
is more and more finding its most 
effective expression in and through 
organizations often closely affiliated 
with the church and yet not strictly 
religious. The traditional barrier be- 
tween the secular and the religious is 
breaking down directly in proportion 
to the extent to which the clergyman 
insists upon exercising his right of free 
speech on matters of vital social im- 
port. This can mean only one thing, 
namely, that the individual clergyman 
or the church with a strong sense of 
social responsibility is gradually ap- 
proximating the social philosophy im- 
plicit in the democratic idea of the 
right of free speech. What, then, is 
the rôle of free speech in the philoso- 
phy of democracy? 


Tus Democratic Way 


In our modern, dynamic, interde- 
pendent, and constantly changing 
democratic society, truth is created, 
not discovered. Norms of social con- 
trol are the product of the consensus 
of social experience which is registered 
in law and public sentiment. In a 
free democratic society, laws and in- 
stitutions must necessarily be altered 
to meet new conditions, and this alter- 
ation is achieved by the people through 
democratic methods such as free 
speech. A democratic society is high- 
ly dynamic and hence more or less un- 
stable. The social equilibrium it seeks 
differs from that of other types of soci- 
ety in that it is a dynamic equilibrium 
which is achieved, not inherited en- 
tirely from the past, nor is it guaran- 
teed by eternal and unalterable laws. 
Each generation, therefore, must cre- 
ate anew the balanced society it re- 
quires. Democracy thus becomes a 


8 See C. S. Macfarland, Christian Unity in 
Practice and Prophecy, xvii, 396 pp. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1933. 
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high adventure in courageous and in- 
telligent self-control through self-re- 
newal. It is obvious, therefore, that 
in theory at least, nothing in a democ- 
racy can be free from criticism and 
investigation. Free speech, free press, 
and free investigation are the very 
lifeblood of a democracy. There is 
evidence that in the mind of Jefferson 
free speech was closely linked with the 
conception of an organic and changing 
social order.?® 

Social institutions, religious or eco- 
nomic, that are inherently antagonis- 
tic to free speech, free press, and free 
investigation cannot be made integral 
parts of our democratic society. The 
great authoritarian churches, both 
Protestant and Catholic, have this in 
common with the dictatorships of big 
business, that they discourage free in- 
telligent criticism, thereby showing 
that they are essentially undemo- 
cratic. There is, to be sure, something 
very appealing in the spirit of rever- 
ence and unquestioning submission of 
millions of humble Americans to the 
benevolent paternalism of the Catholic 
church, just as there is also something 
to admire in the stubborn loyalty of 
Fundamentalists to the fiction of an 
inerrant Bible or the outworn dogmas 
of Calvin; but both are alien to the 
free, inquiring spirit of American de- 
mocracy. Millions of Americans hold 
the Supreme Court in the highest rev- 
erence, but that does not prevent them 
from submitting it on occasion to caus- 
tic criticism and even alterations to 
meet the problems of a new social or- 
der. Are the American churches able 
to submit thetr symbols of authority 
to this democratic test and still cher- 
ish respect for them? In other words, 
is it possible to graft upon the root- 


2 See C. M. Wiltse, The Jeffersonian Tradi- 
tion in American Democracy (xii, 273 Pp. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1935), pp. 138 ff. 
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stock of an authoritarian anc super- 
naturalistic Christian piety tie ideal 
of-a faith which through unrestricted 
and intelligent exercise of freedom of 
thought and utterance achieves 4-self- 
discipline and a self-renewimg power 


which will bring it into complete ac- 
cord with the aims of American de- 
mocracy? Upon the answers to these 
queries rests the democratic solution 
to the problem of freedom of speech 
for the clergyman. 


John M. Mecklin, Ph.D., LL.D., is professor of 
sociology at Dartmouth College, Hanover, New 
Hampshire. He previously served as professor at 
Lafayette College, Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege, and the Uncversity of Pittsburgh. He [is author 
of “Democracy and Race Friction” (1914), “An 
Introduction to Social Ethics” (1920), “The Ku 
Klux Kian” (1924; new edition in French, 1984), 
“The Survivel 7alue of Christianity” (1926), and 
“The Story of American Dissent” (1934). In 1918 
Professor Meck-in resigned from Lafayette College 
on the issue of freedom of teaching. 


Freedom for Wage Earners 


‘ By Wirt BOWDEN 


HE immediate circumstances that 

affect the liberties of wage earners 
are constantly changing. They vary, 
for example, with laws, court decisions, 
types of organization, and the person- 
nel of unions, corporations, and gov- 
ernments. It is because of such 
changes that examples of practices 
described herein as inimical to the 
liberties of wage earners may apply at 
one time to a particular employer and 
may not be applicable at another time. 
This discussion of freedom of inquiry 
necessarily alludes to such changing 
circumstances and policies, but it is 
designed primarily to throw light on 
the distinctive nature of the problem 
in relation to the wage earner and on 
the conditions essential to the main- 
tenance of his liberties. 


DISTINCTIVE NATURE OF THE WAGE 
EARNER’S PROBLEM 


The total number of persons in the 
United States who have employment 
or are seeking employment as wage 
earners is probably between 30,000,000 
and 35,000,000. The number cannot 
be ascertained with precision. In the 
first place there is a Jack of records in 
many employments, such as casual and 
migratory labor and domestic service. 
In the second place the boundary lines 
are vague and fluctuating between 
wage earners, lower salaried workers, 
tenant farmers, and many small-scale 
rural and urban proprietors whose en- 
terprises give them only a nominal in- 
dependence. ‘These*latter groups in 
their social and economic status are 
closely related to wage earners; but 
they are likely to have different social 
alignments and cultural backgrounds, 
and their difficulties in maintaining 


the conditions essential to their free- 
dom are different from the obstacles 
encountered by wage earners. 

Serious problems in the maintenance 
of liberties confront ordinary industrial 
wage earners even when they have jobs 
and are able to make use of the re- 
sources of group organization and com- 
munity life. Itis with these problems 
that we are here primarily concerned. 
There are, however, certain borderline 
groups and problems so important that 
they cannot be ignored. 

There are several million casual and 
migratory workers + whose conditions 
of living and employment virtually 
preclude dependence on group organ- 
ization or on local community action 
for the maintenance of many of the 
elementary civil rights and defenses as 
interpreted and applied to himself by 
the ordinary citizen.? At the opposite 
extreme in respect to mobility are 
plantation workers, sharecroppers, 
and poorer tenants. Many of these 
are so impoverished and burdened with 
debt as to be virtually bound to the 
soil; but at the same time there is little 
security of tenure, which is usually sub- 
ject to termination at the will of the 


*The average number of employed casual 
workers in 1936, not including those in agricul- 
ture, as estimated by the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics was 2,980,000. Muimeographed re- 
lease, No. 4619, May 3, 1937. 

* Studies of seasonal migrants in the West, 
where earnings have been relatively high for 
workers of this type, indicate that men in these 
groups may average a wage income of $300 per 
year and that families average perhaps $400 per 
year—less than $100 per year, for each member 
of the average migrant family. See N. A. Tolles, 
“A Survey of Labor Migrfition between States,” 
Monthly Labor Review, July 1937, p. 16. Two 
Research Monographs issued by the U.S. Works 
Progress Administration (Nos. IHH and VII by 
John N. Webb) deal with the subject. 
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landlord. Organized activity is likely 
to be even more difficult thar in the 
case of migratory and casual workers, 
because of their immobility and de- 
pendence, the prevailing hostility to 
organization, and, in some sections, 
race problems.® 

In spite of the extremely difficult 
conditions of life among werk2rs who 
must depend on casual and seasonal 
employments and among sharecrop- 
pers and plantation hands, there are 
instances of efforts made by these 
groups to organize and bring their con- 
ditions and needs to the attention of 
their communities and of the national 
government. Opposition to these ef- 
forts has taken the form of widespread 
and often ruthless violation of the ele- 
mentary rights of freedom: of speech, 
assembly, and association.* 

Estimates indicating that many mil- 
lions were unemployed after four years 
of business expansion were confirmed 
by the special survey of unemploy- 
ment in November 1937. Theamount 
of goods and services increzsed, but the 
number of persons looking for jobs 
also increased, and a smaller amount 
of work was required to produce each 
ton of coal, pair of shoes, toa-mile of 
freight service, or other unit cf output. 
Income available to consumers was 
not enough to stimulate the demand 


+U. S. National Resources Camméttee, Farm 
Tenancy: Report of the Presidents Committee 
(Washington, 1937); U. S. Works Frogress Ad- 
ministration, Division of Social Research, Re- 
search Monographs Nos. I, II, V, VIII, IX; 
U. 5. National Emergency Council Report on 
Economic Conditions of the South (Nashington, 
1988) ; E. E. Embree, “Southern Farm Tenancy: 
The Way Out of Its Evils,” Survey Graphic, 
March 1986, pp. 149-53, 190; E. Caldwell and 
M. Bourke-White, You Have Szen Their Faces 
(New York, 1937}. 

í Numerous instancés are giver. in the publica- 
tions of the American Civil Libecties Union, 
such as “It Happens Here” (Nzw York, 1936). 
A first-hand account is H. Kescer’s Revolt 
among the Sharecroppers, (New York, 1936). 
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required for full employment either of 
labor or of capital. As a result, nearly 
8,000,000 persons in November 1937 
reported themselves as totally unem- 
ployed (except for about 2,000,000 
with emergency public employment), 
able to work, and wanting work; and 
tests made in selected places indicated 
that many unemployed persons failed 
to report their status.” 


SIGNIFICANCE oF FREEDOM FOR 
WORKERS 


In connection with the freedom of 
casual workers, migratory workers, 
sharecroppers, and the unemployed, 
there is one outstanding fact. This 
fact is that among such groups free- 
dom of discussion and related civil 
liberties are virtually meaningless ex- 
cept in terms of a renovation of the 
basic economic and social conditions. 
The conditions underlying freedom in 
the sense intended by the ordinary 
citizen in application to himself in- 
clude opportunity for work with com- 
pensation at least somewhat above a 


5 In addition, about 8,200,000 reported them- 
selves as partly employed and wanting more 
work. U. S. Census of Partial Employment, 
Unemployment, and Occupations, 1937, Final 
Report on Total and Partial Unemployment, 
Untied States Summary (Washington, 1938), 
pp. IX, X, 1. Unofficial monthly estimates of 
unemployment: are made by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and by the National Industrial 
Conference Board. Some of the unemployed 
do not belong, of course, to the wage-earning 
groups. There is also a vast amount of 
inadequate employment, together with com- 
pensation insufficient to provide the economic 
basis necessary for the maintenance of liberties 
under modern conditions. In 1935-36 the low- 
est third of the 39,500,000 consumer units 
(families and single individuals) had an average 
income of only $471,@and the highest income in 
this group was $780. U.S. National Resources 
Committee, Consumer Incomes in the United 
States: Their Distribution in 1985-386 (Washing- 
ton, 1938), pp. 4, 8-9. For an unofficial survey 
of. unemployment and its demoralizing effects 
and of public policies in dealing with it, see 
Fortune, Oct. 1937, pp. 99 ff. 
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bare family subsistence and the possi- 
bility of maintaming his morale and 
capacity for work during temporary 
or transitional periods of unemploy- 
ment. 

Opportunity on the part of wage 
earners to study and discuss such prob- 
lems and to imfluence public and 
private policy in dealing with them is 
an essential part of freedom of inquiry 
by wage earners; and it is this fact that 
gives to the right of association a cen- 
tral place in freedom of inquiry. 
There are few indeed who would 
formally deny, by law, the rights of the 
wage earner to say what he thinks, to 
attend public assemblies, and to make 
such use of the press or other mediums 
of expression as his resources permit 
for the purpose of presenting his views 
to the public. It is in respect to the 
implications of these generally. ac- 
cepted views and the modes of render- 
ing them effective in the case of the 
wage earner that disagreement and dif- 
ficulties have arisen. In this discus- 
sion it is assumed, in the first place, 
that the rights of assembly, free speech, 
and free press have no special signifi- 
cance as evidences of a living, present- 
day democracy unless they mean 
opportunity for the expression of views 
and facts relating to controversial 
matters and questions affecting the in- 
terests of those concerned. It is as- 
sumed, in the second place, that the 
views and facts thus expressed have 
no special significance as evidences of 
essential freedom except when the facts 
can be ascertained and the views for- 
mulated by means of free inquiry. In 
the third place, it is held to be an ob- 
vious fact that in the case of the wage 
earner the nature of his job and the 
limits of his income are such that free- 
dom of inquiry and freedom in the ex- 
pression of the results of inquiry are 
inseparably connected with freedom 
of association; for association is the 


worker’s only practicable means of 
obtaining information affecting his eco- 
nomic problems and for giving expres- 
sion to the results of inquiry. In the 
case of the wage earner, a purely indi- 
vidualistic and legalistic interpreta- 
tion of freedom of expression is in effect 
a dental of the means essential to the 
maintenance of his freedom.® 


Workers In Company Towns 


The peculiar status of wage earners 
and their distinctive problems of civil 
liberty are most apparent in company 
towns and similar communities. Typi- 
cal aspects of such a community were 
described by a company official in reply 
to questions'in hearings on April 21, 
1937, before a Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor. One of the towns described 
(Lynch, Kentucky) has a population 
between 11,000 and 12,000 but is unin- 
corporated. “We [the company] own 
all of the property and pay all the 
taxes.” In response to a question re- 
garding the government of the town, 
the official replied, “We think it almost 
necessary that we have that control.” 
All of the miners, it was stated, live in 
company-owned houses. The school 
board consists entirely of company em- 
ployees. All of the affairs of the town 
are administered by officials or em- 
ployees of the company. ‘The general 
superintendent of the company issues 
all rules and regulations. All of the 
stores are owned by a subsidiary of the 
company that owns the mines. Pay- 
ment of wages in scrip is customary. 
The town is policed by deputy sheriffs 
and county patrolmen paid by the 
company and admittedly “in a large 
measure” directed by it. The police 
force was greatly increased when the 
United Mine Workers were attempting 


5 For further reference to the individualistic 
versus the group basis of working-class liberty, 
see pp. 207-209. 
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to organize the region in 1936. The 
company’s munitions in the tcwn in- 
cluded not only revolvers but also 
large numbers of rifles, shotguns, tear- 
gas guns, grenades, shells, and masks. 
Even when a company is benevolent, 
there is little freedom in the ccmpany 
town.” 

In the words of Professor Chafee 
concerning the soft-coal company 
towns, the most important aspect of 
the denial of civil liberty is not in 
specific instances of violations of the 
rights of individuals but in the general 
conditions of life in such communities, 
which tend to deprive the workers of 
the ordinary incidents of citizenship? 
But the keenest realization of condi- 
tions must arise from knowledge of 
particulars. 

Peaceful and lawful attempts to 
exercise the right of public assembly 
are often violently opposed.® Radio 
speakers have been intim.dated.?° 
Houses are searched without warrants 
or with false warrants for lawful litera- 
ture, such as is permitted the tse of the 
mails, and men are discharged for 
circulating such literature.1+ Hotel 
facilities have been denied to organ- 
izers, anc. tear gas has been used to 


1U. S. Congress, Senate, Committze on Edu- 
cation and Labor, Violations of Free Speech and 
Rights of Labor, Hearings Pursuant to S. Res. 
266 (74th Cong.), Part 11, pp. 3944-50, 3957, 
3971, 3973, 4106-15 (Washington, 1987). For 
a local minister’s description, see Fart 10, pp. 
3452-58. The point of view of bituminous-coal 
operators was presented in a pamphlet published 
in 1923 by the Bituminous Opzrators’ Special 
Committee under the title The Comaany Town. 

8Z. Chafee, Jr., The Inquiring lind (New 
York, 1928), pp. 173-74. 

°U. S. Congress, Senate, Commitzee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, Violations of Free Speech, 
Hearings, Part 3, pp. 961-76; Part 8, pp. 3004-7; 
Part 11, p. 3928 (a few of the namerous in- 
stances). s 

1 Ibid., Part 12, p. 4178. 

" Ibid., Part 3, pp. 957-60, 953; Part 8, pp. 
3002-3; Pert 11, p. $908; Part 12, p. 4247; Part 
15-C, pp. 6678-79. 


force hotel keepers to refuse facilities.1? 
Visitors have been forcibly ejected 
from the homes of workers, as in the 
case of a miner’s sister-in-law, a stu- 
dent at Berea College, under suspicion 
as a union syrnpathizer. Union men 
and men suspected of union sympa- 
thies have been shadowed, kidnaped, 
beaten, or driven out, and cases of 
murder have not been unknown."4 
Workers have been “hooked” by dep- 
uty sheriffs in the pay of employers 
and forced to engage in criminal acts 
against fellow workers. Residents 
are denied the normal] use of the United 
States mails.1° Empldyees have been 
forced to sign “yellow dog” contracts 
forbidding membership in or support 
of any labor organization, in admitted 
violation of Federal law.1* 

It has long been recognized that in 
such communities free discussion and 
democratic decisions regarding com- 
munity life are ordinarily impossible 
except when a nonlocal political au- 
thority intervenes or when the workers 
are effectively organized. “The fun- 
damental rights of citizens in such 
communities,” the Commission on In-. 
dustrial Relations reported in 1915, 
“are, as a general rule, seriously 
abridged, if not actually denied. 
Among the rights most seriously vio- 
lated are the right of free speech and 
assemblage and the right of public 
highways.” In some cases, it was 
stated, employers even usurped the 
functions of the Federal Government 

* Ibid., Part. 11, p. 3869; Part 12, pp. 4190-93, 
4388-89; Part 15-C, pp. 6647-48, 6663-64. 

8 Ibid., Part: 11, p. 3907. 

4 Tbid., Part 10, pp. 3464-65, 3479, 3487-92, 
8634-835; Part 11, pp. 3825, 3868, 3873, 3877, 
4009, 4040-41; Part 42, pp. 4194-96, 4229-39; 
Part 15-C, pp. 6645-79. 

8 Ibid., Part 10, pp. 3471-78. 

8 Ibid., Part 8, pp. 8002~4; Part 11, p. 3869; 
Part 12, pp. 4195-96; Part 13, pp. 4426-27. 

* Ibid., Hearings on S. Res. 266, Apr. 10-23, 


1936, p. 146; Hearings Pursuant to S. Res. 266, 
Part 10, p. 8579; Part 18, p. 4512. 
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by issuing money orders, denying ac- 
cess to post offices, and interfering with 
mail addressed to employees. The 
commission stated that the most ex- 
treme form of domination was found 
in “closed camps,” some of which were 
not temporary but had been in exist- 
ence for more than a generation. The 
commission described conditions pre- 
vailing in company towns, closed 
camps, and large plantations as 
“feudalistic’; but in some respects 
these conditions were worse, for under 
feudalism and serfdom there was a 
regime of custom which prescribed 
obligations as well as rights, and which 
gave to feudal villagers a measure of 
security rarely found m modern com- 
munities such as those described by 
the commission, whether industrial or 
agricultural.48 

The United States Coal Commission 
appointed in 1922 described the preva- 
lent type of community in the bitu- 
minous-coal industry as small, not 
readily accessible, unincorporated, and 
almost wholly under company control. 
The commission found extensive de- 
nial of “the rights of free speech and 
of free assembly, of intercourse with 
persons objectionable to the company, 
and of free movement from place to 
place.” 19 Occupants of company- 
owned houses 


are not tenants and have no more rights 
than a domestic servant who occupies a 
room in the household of the employer. 
The documents which pass for leases often 
give the company complete control over 
the social life of the families who live in the 
houses owned by the company. 


In some cases miners living in com- 
pany houses were forbidden by the 


sy, S. Commisson on Industrial Relations, 
Final Report and Testimony (11 vols, S. Doe. 
415, 64th Cong.), Vol. 1, pp. 78-80 (Washing- 
ton, 1916). 

*U.S. Coal Commission, Report (Washing- 
ton, 1925), Part ITI, p. 1331. 


terms of their “leases” to allow anyone 
to visit the premises except physicians, 
undertakers, and teamsters or dray- 
men moving the lessee to or from the 
premises,”° 

Professor Chafee, in connection with 
such conditions, observed: 


It may be surmised that a lease is not 
ordinarily forfeited because the tenant has 
asked his fellow workman who lives down 
the hill to come up for a game of cards. 
Nevertheless any such friendly visit is a 
ground for forfeiture. . . . Certainly in a 
mine where working conditions were un- 
satisfactory, workmen would not be free 
to discuss their grievances in each other’s 
houses, for fear of eviction. 


The same writer points out the obvious 
connection between such leases and the 
exclusion of union members or sympa- 
thizers.?4 

The company town in the narrow 
sense is notably characteristic of the 
soft-coal industry. The Coal Commis- 
sion of 1922 found that about half of 
the 664,000 soft-coal miners were living 
in company-owned houses and that 
nearly nine out of ten of these were 
living beyond the resources of com- 
munity life and the institutions of civil 
liberty that characterize the ordinary 
American urban center.22 The Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations stated 
that such communities were found 
most frequently in mining, lumbering, 
the turpentine industry, and the 
plantation type of agriculture; but 
that striking examples existed also in 
manufacturing, particularly in textiles 
and steel.?? 


” Ibid., Part I, pp. 169~70. 

"Z. Chafee, Jr, The Inquiring Mind, pp. 
176-78. ji 

=U. S. Coal Commission, Report, Part ITI, 
p. 1465; What the Coal Commission Found: An 
Authoritative Summary by the Staff (Baltimore, 
1925), p. 140. 

SU. S. Commission on Industrial Relations, 
Final Report, pp. 78-80. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN THE VICINITY 
or Company Towns 


The Senate Subcommittee’s hear- 
ings revealed significant insiarces of 
sheriffs, county judges, common- 
wealth’s attorneys, and other public 
officials either directly in the employ 
of private companies or under such 
obligations to them as to be virtually 
the agents of the companies.*= The 
general manager of a coal company 
testified that he owned the lozal jail 
and that 1t was operated by the sheriff 
who worked for him and was paid by 
him.?5 

The character of local government: 
under a regime of private jurisdiction 
is illustrated by the activities of one of 
the prominent deputy sheriffs of Har- 
lan County, an employee ci the coal 
operators’ association. Although he 
disappeared and evaded several of the 
Senate Subcommittee’s subpoenas, 
others presented unassailable evidence 
of his activities. “He is chief of the 
road runners, or road killers, as they 
call them.” 7° The sheriff of the 
county in effect admitted the private 
character of the government of the 
county: 


Senator LaForLerre: How could you 
tell the grand jury that you had done as 
* much as possible to reduce crime ia Harlan 
County when your own deputies ecmmitted 
murder, dynamited and shot organizer after 
organizer and union members by the score? 

Mr. Mimpteron: I don’t know that I 
knew that. 


” U. S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, Violations of Free Speech, 
Hearings Apr. 10-23, 1936, p. 127: Part 10, pp. 
3524-25, 3545-51, 3572-84; Part 11. p. 3888; 
Part 12, pp. 4173, 4312; Part 13, pp. 4493-97. 

= Ibid., Part 11, p. 3844. 

3 Tbid., Part 9, p. 3235; Part 10. pr. 3465-79, 
3487-90, 3624-87; Part 11, pp. 3825, £868, 3873, 
3877, 4040-41; Part 13, pp. 4401-8. For other 
instances, see affidavits in Part 15-C, pp. 
6645-79. 
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Senator LaFouitetrte: Well, do you 
swear that you did not know it? 

Mr. Mipptetron: Well I am not positive 
about it; but I am pretty sure I did not 
know it. 


In reply to other questions, the 
sheriff admitted having refused to 
answer telephone calls and to receive 
letters, some of them registered, from 
union men and others, following 
numerous violent and lawless acts by 
his deputies.?“ 

The practice of company payment 
and control of officials whose functions 
are essentially public was described by 
Senator Kenyon in 1921, in an investi- 
gation for the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, as utterly in- 
compatible with democratic discussion 
and control. He stated: 


It would be just as logical to have mem- 
bers of Congress paid by certain interests, 
or to have judges of courts paid by other 
interests. . . . We do not hesitate to de- 
nounce this practice as contrary to the 
genius and spirit of our institutions.2® 


The United States Coal Commission 
appointed under an act passed in 1922 
declared that: the private payment of 
a police official is indefensible.?® A 
subcommittee of the United States 
Senate Committe on Interstate Com- 
merce, after investigating conditions 
in the coal fields in 1927, found large 
numbers of deputy sheriffs and coal 
and iron police in the employ of the 
companies. These men were de- 
scribed by the subcommittee as 


very large men; . . . they all are heavily 
armed and carry clubs usually designated 
as a black-jack. Eyerywhere your com- 
mittee visited they found victims of the 
coal and iron police who had been beaten 
up and were still carrying sears on their 


*" Ibid., Part 13, pp. 4415-16, 4426-27. 
*8 Ibid., Hearings Apr. 10-23, 1936, p. 127. 
*? Report, Part I, p. 174. 
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faces and heads from the rough treatment 
they received,®° 


A recent student of private police 
has investigated objectively their con- 
nection with violations of the rights 
and liberties of workers. He asserts 
that because of “the dual nature of 
their status (employees of private 
capital and public police officers) they 
are necessarily the enemy of organized 
labor.” He further states that they 
“are guilty of ruthless disregard of the 
rights of individuals, especially the 
union laborer on strike.” 3 The use 
of company police to prevent unioniza~ 
tion has been the avowed purpose of 
many employers, as when the president 
of a coal company stated that his com- 
pany had spent $200,000 within a year 
to combat the United Mine Workers 
of America, and when the president of 
another company stated that his com- 
pany had spent $800,000 for police and 
deputies for the same purpose.®” 


DEPENDENT OR SATELLITE 
CoMMUNITIES 


Differing from company towns, 
closed camps, and plantations in de- 
gree and modes of employer control 
but not in the essentials of economic 
dependence, are communities where 
the dominant commercial and profes- 
sional activities and property interests 
revolve around a single enterprise or 
group of enterprises beyond local con- 
trol. Typical instances are the com- 
paratively small towns that are prima- 

*° U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, Conditions in the Coal Fields 
of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ohio, 
Hearings Pursuant to S. Res. 105 (70th Cong.), 
2 vols., Vol. 1, p. 364 (Washington, 1928) . 

“J. P. Shalloo, Private Police, with Special 
Reference to Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1933: 
Monographs of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, No. 1), p. 88. 

2Y, S. Congress, Senate, Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce, Conditions in the Coal 
Fields of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ohio, 
Vol. 2, pp. 2578, 2775. 


rily dependent on steel plants, coal 
mines, textile mills, or shoe factories. 
If the industry is a branch plant or is 
of such nature that its permanence or 
regular operation is viewed as depend- 
ent on local favors, wage differentials, 
or absence of labor unrest and union- 
ism, the influence of the company over 
the workers, exercised in part indi- 
rectly through community sentiment, 
may be virtually as effective as in com- 
pany towns in the narrow sense. 

The intermediate type of commu- 
nity—neither a company town strictly 
speaking nor a city with diversified 
and independent interests—is illus- 
trated by Gadsden, Alabama. The 
personnel director of one of the leading 
companies of Akron, Ohio, with a plant 
at Gadsden, stated in October 1936: 


I think one of the reasons why we failed 
so miserably in our difficulties here in 
Akron and why Gadsden has been so won- 
derful is chiefly because of the different 
attitudes in the community. . . . In Gads- 
den I think the chief reason why they have 
been so successful is because the attitude of 
the community has been 100 per cent with 
the company.38 


The vice-president and factory man- 
ager of the same company threw light 
on the “wonderful” character of Gads- 
den from the company’s point of view. 
An employee of the company had pro- 
tested against the treatment of union 
members at Gadsden. The factory 
manager was asked by the chairman of 
the Senate Subcommittee investigat- 
ing violations of free speech if he had 
stated to the employee that if an or- 
ganizer got off the train at Gadsden 
he would have to come back on a 
stretcher (a statement which had 
been attributed to him). “No,” was 
the reply; “I told him that he might 


U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, Violations of Free Speech, 
Hearings, Part 8, p. 2979. 
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get his head knocked off.” 3 
was in May 1936. 

The local rubber workers’ union at 
Gadsden requested the aid of a na- 
tional representative in preventing dis- 
crimination, and the president of the 
United Rubber Workers of America 
responded, reaching Gadsden on June 
4,1936. He found that the local union 
had been denied delivery of the union 
journal, regularly admitted to the 
mails; that local union leaders had 
been discharged; and that the head of 
the local had been put in jail for at- 
tempting to distribute the union’s 
journal. A meeting called by the na- 
tional president was broken up. The 
president was beaten and denied medi- 
cal attention, and, with his wif2, forced 
out of town, the sheriff being a party 
to the action. Twenty miles out of 
town he received medical attention 
and later his injuries were d_agnosed 
as including concussion of the brain.*® 

The concurrence of the city govern- 
ment in the suppression of civil liber- 
ties is apparent not only in the connec- 
tion of the police with this and similar 
cases but also in the enactment, during 
the labor organization campaizn, of or- 
dinances giving the police arbitrary 
powers to arrest without warrant and 
to enter private premises without war- 
rant; prohibiting peaceful picketing, 
boycotting, putting persons o> firms on 
“unfair” lists, and so forth; and for- 
bidding the teaching of idees or the 
printing and distributing of materials 
such as might cause violation of the 
city ordinances. Another ordinance 
made it a criminal offense to interfere 
or attempt to interfere with the peace- 
ful exercise of any lawful business in 
the city—in effect a denial of the 
statutory right tg strike; and still an- 
other ordinance made it urlawful to 
speak through a horn, megaphone, or 


% Ibid., Part 8, pp. 2984, 2999. 
* Ibid., Part 8, pp. 3000-7. 
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amplifier without a permit. When 
the chairman of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee asked the chairman of the Gads- 
den City Coramission if consideration 
had been given to the constitutionality 
of these ordimances, he replied in the 
negative, saying that the city authori- 
ties had relied wholly on the judgment 
of the city solicitor, whom he described 
as “a very bright lawyer.” 38 


“ORGANIZING COMMUNITY 
SENTIMENT” 


The ordinances of Gadsden and the 
attacks on union officials and sympa- 
thizers are examples of the policy of 
the town authorities, described by a 
company official as “wonderful” in con- 
trast with the failure of the city of 
Akron to give “100 per cent” support 
to employers im their opposition to 
“agitation,” which was defined as “out- 
side union activity.” 37 But at Akron 
as well as Gadsden, certain types of 
employers were able to obtain support 
for methods of dealing with employees 
much resembling the methods used at 
Gadsden. A group known as the 
Akron Law and Order League was 
formed after conferences between lead- 
ing employers and with their financial 
backing. A. former mayor, in a radio 
address, demanded public support of 
the League’s policy by saying: 

Help us to make this Law and Order 
League so representative of public opinion 
that we can say to those out-of-town radical 
leaders [the speaker had just named John 
Brophy and other recognized representa- 
tives of labor organizations], who have 
lighted the fires of discontent in this city, 
to get the hell out of here, and we are not 
going to be too much interested in the dig- 
nity of their going.®. 

3$ Tbid., Pari 8, pp. 3036—42, 3222-27, 

7 Ibid., Part 8, pp. 2978-79. 

8 Ibid., Part 8, pp. 2951-54. The anti-union 
animus of the League and the use of a notorious 
strike-breaking agency in organizing it are de- 
scribed in Hezrings Apr. 10-23, 1936, pp. 268-71. 
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Such organizations are readily used 
to incite the formation of vigilante 
groups for carrying into effect such 
measures as the former mayor of Akron 
publicly suggested. But they are 
more likely to operate in subtler ways. 
The methods used for the organizing 
and financing of such leagues or citi- 
zens committees were -described by 
representatives of a detective agency 
which claimed to specialize in “organ- 
izing community sentiment.” .The 
agency claimed that it handled the 
situation at Akron and similar situa- 
tions for a number of industrial con- 
cerns. The plan included the sending 
of paid agents or “missionaries” from 
door to door to ask citizens to sign 
membership blanks in a “citizens’ wel- 
fare committee” or “law and order 
league” with “principles” favorable to 
the employers’ point of view. The 
agency also proposed to prepare edi- 
torials and news items and to supple- 
ment these with advertisements set- 
ting forth the employers’ point of view. 
These and similar activities were to be 
carried on by the agency with funds 
supplied by employers but were to be 
made to appear as voluntary and 
spontaneous activities of public- 
spirited citizens forming the “com- 
mittee” or “league.” 39 

These methods, combined with ad- 
ditions suggested by experience in the 
Remington Rand strike of 1936, gave 
rise to the “Mohawk Valley Formula.” 
Following is substantially the plan as 
actually applied in various communi- 
ties: (1) When demands were made 
or a strike was threatened, balloting 
was conducted under control of the 
foremen, for minimjzing the strength 
of the union; public sentiment was 


® Ibid., Part 8, pp. 2880-82. Information re- 
garding several similar organizations is given in 
ibid., Part 16 (“Citizens” Committees) and 
later Hearings. 
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aroused by news items, posters, adver- 
tisements, and “missionary” work by 
company agents in disguise; and “citi- 
zens’ committees” were formed, in 
some cases under threats to move en- 
terprises to other communities. (2) 
The communities were aroused by 
making strikers appear as “agitators” 
and enemies of Jaw and order. (3) 
Public sentiment was aroused in sup- 
port of the “citizens’ committees” by 
mass meetings. (4) Large groups of 
armed deputies and guards were or- 
ganized, including vigilante groups 
when public authorities seemed insuffi- 
ciently active. (5) “Back-to-work” 
movements were organized, supported 
by “loyal” employees’ groups, by “mis- 
sionaries” (disguised company agents) 
circulating among strikers and their 
families, by advertisements, news 
items, and so forth. (6) Reopenings 
of plants were staged in a spectacular 
manner, with armed guards escorting 
the “loyal” workers, and with flag-rais- 
ing, speeches, and so forth. (7) A 
continued show of force and favorable 
publicity were maintained with an ap- 
pearance of full and successful opera- 
tion to break down the resistance of 
the remaining strikers. (8) Final ef- 
forts were made to identify strikes and 
their failure in the public mind with a 
minority faction opposed to the 
“American system” and the American 
laborers “constitutional right to 
work,’’40 


“Many details not previously known were 
brought out in the National Labor Relations 
Board hearings and the Board’s decision in the 
Remington Rand Case, March 13, 1937: U. S. 
National Labor Relations Board, Decisions and 
Orders, Vol. 2 (July 1, 1986-July 1, 1987), pp. 
626-746 (Washington, 1937). See also “The 
Industrial War,” Fortune, Nov. 1937, pp. 158- 
60; R. R. R. Brooks, When Labor Organizes 
(New Haven, 1937), pp. 433-64; end U. S. Con- 
gress, Senate, Committee on Education and 
Labor, Violations of Free Speech, Hearings, Part 
1, pp. 143-46; 150-54, 161-66, 295-96. 
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SUPPRESSION OF LIBERTIES BY 
Cirry GOVERNMENTS 


A branch establishment of a large 
organization may be relatively un- 
important to the company, especially 
if business is not expanding and if the 
plant is not one of the company’s most 
profitable production units; buz to the 
local community it is likely to have a 
most vital bearing on real estate values 
and local business. The indirezt pres- 
sure exerted upon workers by the com- 
pany through local sentimznt is not 
ordinarily publicized; but there are 
numerous instances that have ap- 
peared in the press. While the pres- 
sure of the company influence on 
workers through local sentiment 
aroused by fear of removal or shut- 
downs is most apparent in small com- 
munities, larger cities are also subject 
to such influences. Even in a city of 
such size and varied industrial enter- 
prises as Pittsburgh, during the steel 
strike of 1919 meetings of strikers and 
publie discussions of the strike except 
in the Labor Temple were forbidden; 
speakers in English were refused the 
right of having their speeches trans- 
lated into other languages; the distri- 
bution of literature given admittance 
to the mails was not permitted; wit- 
nesses for strikers were frequently not 
allowed to give testimony for strikers 
on trial in the courts; attorneys for 
strikers were denied the right to con- 
sult their clients; and imprisoned 
strikers were frequently offered free- 
dom on promise of returning to work. 
When a commission of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America petitioned the Governor 
of the State to intervene for the 
maintenance ‘of constitutional rights 
of free speech and assembly in Pitts- 
burgh and elsewhere, no Pittsburgh 
newspaper mentioned tke appeal. 
Such policies obviously menace the 

® 
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liberties of others as well as wage 
earners,*1 

- The Chairman of the National Labor 
Relations Board stated on November 
16, 1937, to the United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors that in some cities the 
legal rights of wage earners were being 
ignored by city officials. 


Mayhem, murderous assault, and kid- 
naping have been committed with impunity 
in some cities against American citizens 
whose only offense has been that they were 
union organizers. Some of these crimes 
have been committed under circumstances 
in which the criminals could not possibly 
have escaped detection unless the police 
had been under instructions that crimes 
against these people were to be unpunished. 
I have seen a man who is as gentle and as 
deserving of the protection of the law as 
you and I are whose head was hammered to 
a bloody pulp with an iron hammer on the 
main street of a great American city by a 
gang of criminals in plain view of many 
witnesses. He was a union organizer. No 
arrests were made.42 


The Chairman of the Labor Board 
in the same address asserted that 


some communities have sold their souls to 
the proprietors of runaway shops, and 
their leading citizens, mayors, and police 
regard it as a part of the bargain that they 
must violate their own criminal laws and 
prevent their workmen from enjoying their 
rights under the National Labor Relations 
Act, lest the runaway shall again run away. 


In many communities, he stated, local 
pressure resulting from fears of re- 
moval or shutdowns had led to denial 


of 


the constitutional liberties of freedom of 
speech and freedom of assembly and the 
right of American citizens to walk the 


& Interchurch World Movement, Public Opin- 
ion and the Steel Strike (New York, 1921), pp. 
121, 128, 216, 220-23, and passim; Z. Chafee, Jr., 
The Inquiring Mind, pp. 163-71. 

4 Address of J. Warren Madden before United 
States Conference of Mayors, November 16, 
1937, N. L. R. B. Press Release R.-424. 
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streets without risk of being arrested for 
some imaginary crime and given by some 
company-controlled magistrate the choice 
of getting out of town or going to jail.* 


Grave abuses of the police power in 
dealing with such rights as assembly 
and peaceful picketing are not re- 
stricted to communities that are sub- 
ject to the threat of “runaway” indus- 
tries. The Chicago 1937 Memorial 
Day incident is particularly significant 
in this connection because of the ex- 
ceptionally detailed and convincing 
nature of the evidence. The Senate 
Subcommittee which investigated the 
incident declared, “after a careful con- 
sideration of all the facts, that if the 
police had permitted the parade to 
pass down Burley Avenue and in front 
of the plant gate, under a proper 
escort, the day would have passed 
without violence or disorder.” It was 
declared that in this way “both the 
spirit and the letter of the corporation 
counsel’s opinion, as construed by the 
commissioner of police, would have 
been complied with.” 44 Instead, the 
policemen immediately in charge of the 
situation turned the parade back on 
the basis of the merest hearsay evi- 
dence of intended, not actual, violence 
on the part of the strikers. Ten of the 
paraders were slain by bullets; six of 

2 Ibid. 

“This view of the Senate Subcommittee re- 
garding the effects of a fair and tactful attitude 
on the part of police officials is borne out by the 
usual maintenance of peace and order by work- 
ers when protected by the police in their rights 
of picketing, parading, and assembly. In con- 
trast to the handling of the Chicago Memorial 
Day affair is the experience reported by Henry 
Traxler, City Manager of Janesville, Wisconsin, 
in The City’s Role in Strikes (pp. 14-18), pub- 
lished by the Internation4l City Managers’ As- 
sociation (Chicago, 1937). This volume and 
an article by Lyman S. Moore, “Municipal Gov- 
ernment and Labor Disputes,” in American Po- 
litical Science Review, Dec. 1987, pp. 1116-24, 
are indications of a serious quest for peaceful 


and democratic modes of dealing with industrial 
relations. 
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them were shot in the back, four in the 
side, and none from the front. Com- 
posite charts of gunshot wounds suf- 
fered by the strikers and sympathizers 
show twenty-seven gunshot wounds in 
the backs, ten in the sides, and only 
four from the front. The policemen 
suffered no gunshot wounds.** 

The agent of a leading firm of detec- 
tives in one of the larger cities of the 
country complained that business for 
his firm in that city was difficult to ob- 
tain because employers there were ac- 
customed to importing labor to take 
the place of strikers and enlisting the 
city’s police force “gratis to guard the 
plant and protect the strike breakers,” 
and thus a strike “is usually over in a 
short time.” Even in this major city, 
a threat to move a plant resulted in 
such pressure, according to the man- 
ager of the detective agency, that a 
strike was brought to an end in forty- 
eight hours.*6 


JUDICIAL OBSTACLES 


Since the passage of the Norris-La- 
Guardia Bill in 1932,** injunctions is- 
sued by Federal courts have been a 
much less serious menace to the civil 
liberties of workers. But the injunc- 
tion has been an obstacle to the exer- 
cise of labor’s rights in various ways 
not specifically prohibited by the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act. Thus the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, which 
was designed by Congress to give ad- 
ministrative effect to labor’s statu- 
tory rights, was attacked throughout 
the country by means of the injunc- 


U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, Violations of Free Speech, S. 
Rept. 46, Part 2, 75th Cong., Ist Sess., Chicago 
Memorial Day Incident, p. 30; Hearings, Part 
14, pp. 5147-49. i 

8 Ibid., Hearings, Part 8, p. 3090. 

* The text of the law, with analysis and his- 
torical review, is in Monthly Labor Review, 
published by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, July 1932, pp. 66-88. 
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tive process. Injunction proceedings 
against the Board “at one time threat- 
ened completely to nullify the proce- 
dure of the act and thus to thwart the 
declared will and purpose of Ccngress.” 
These actions were abated but not 
ended by the decision of the Supreme 
Court on April 12, 1937, uphold- 
ing the National Labor Kelations 
Act. For more than two years the 
Board found it necessary to use a 
large part of its resources in self- 
defense against injunctions which 
challenged its jurisdiction in specific 
cases and its general authority under 
the constitution.*® In the feld of the 
labor injunction, the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act applies only in Federal jurisdic- 
tions. Some of the states have passed 
restrictive laws resembling this act, 
but m other states the problem re- 
mains. Furthermore, among workers 
there is a widely held view, strength- 
ened by the experience of the National 
Labor Relations Board, thaz if one 
judicial method fails, another can be 
devised bv skillful lawyers anc applied 
by judges who have displayed their 
willmgness to grant injunctions. 

This view of the judiciary, long held 
by large groups of workers, has at times 
typified their attitude toward other 
branches of government as well as the 
courts. In 1915 the directer in charge 
of the work of the Commission on 
Industrial Relations in his sum- 
mary of the hearings and evidence de- 
clared: 


No testimony presented to the Commis- 
sion has left a deeper impression than the 
evidence that there exists among the work- 
ers an almost universal conviczion that 
they, both as individuals and es a class, are 


© 
“U.S. Netional Labor Relatiors Board, First 
Annual Report (Washington, 1935), pp. 46-59, 
and Second Annual Report (Washington, 1937), 
pp. 31-40; U. S. Congress, Senatz, Committee 
on Education and Labor, Violations of Free 
Speech, earings Apr. 10-23, 1936, pp. 278-00. 
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denied justice in the enactment, adjudica- 
tion, and administration of law.?9 
Professor Henry R. Seager of Colum- 
bia University told the commission, 
“I don’t see how any fair-minded per- 
son can question but what our judges 
have shown a decided bias in favor of 
the employers.” © Such views, held 
increasingly by others as well as by 
workers, found expression at length in 
Federal anti-injunction legislation. 
The unrestrained use of the injunc- 
tion in many states continues to un- 
dermine the liberties of wage earners. 
The practice is radically different from 
the theory. A temporary injunction 
or restraining order is issued for the 
avowed purpose of preventing possible 
damage to property, and a final hear- 
ing is supposed to be held to pass on 
the validity of the application for the 
injunction. But in a large proportion 
of labor injunctions, there is no final 
hearing; all that is required by the ap- 
plicant is the temporary injunction or 
restraining order, which gives him a de- 
clsive advantage in the labor con- 
troversy at a critical moment. The 
admittedly temporary and provisional 
judicial action is based not on evidence 
but on highly partisan affidavits 
“drafted more with an eye to the req- 
uisites of legal formula than of truth,” 
but it becomes a final and frequently 
decisive action in favor of the employer 
at a critical stage of a profoundly com- 
plex economic and social conflict. 
The injunction thus tends to under- 
mine the democratic and fair basis of 


_ the judicial process, on which all liber- 


ties depend; and it tends to prevent 
wage earners from using what is often 
their only recourse for attempting to 
maintain the economic basis of their 
liberties. Injunctions often specifi- 
cally forbid public assembly, public 
speaking, distribution of literature, and 


® Final Report, Vol. 1, pp. 38-61. 
© Tbid., Vol. 1, p. 47. 
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similar activities. By their compre- 
hensive nature they often become 
“dragnet decrees,” subjecting others as 
well as the parties immediately con- 
cerned to ill-defined prohibitions to be 
interpreted and enforced by the issu- 
ing Judge without recourse to a jury 
and the customary rules of evidence. 
Injunctions,’ restraining orders, and 
other judicial devices have been par- 
ticularly destructive of liberty when 
community passions have been agi- 
tated by “red scares,” “back-to-work” 
movements, and threats of removal of 
industrial plants.” 


LABOR ESPIONAGE AND RELATED 
ÅCTIVITIES 


Large business organizations natu- 
rally require special agents for such 
duties as detecting theft and fraud 
and preventing the violation of 
safety rules and other regulations, and 
with these uses this discussion is not 
concerned. Unfortunately, such uses 
of special agents are in many cases the 
least important reasons for hiring 
them. In every section of the coun- 
try, in cities large and small, and in 
virtually every type of industry, spy- 
ing on workers has gravely interfered 
with their feeling of security, their free- 
dom of expression, and their rights of 
assembly and association. In keep- 
ing with characteristic specialization 
in American business, independent 
agencies have grown up and in some 
cases have victimized employers as 
well as employees by high-pressure 
salesmanship, spurious evidence of 
labor conditions, and trouble-making 


“t Felix Frankfurter and Nathan Greene, “La- 
bor Injunction,” Encyclopaedie of the Social 
Sciences, Vol. 8, pp. 653-57, and the same au- 


_ thors, The Labor Injunction (New York, 1930); 


Z. Chafee, Jr., The Inquiring Mind, pp. 183- 
216; National Committee on Labor Injunctions, 
State Legislation Limiting Labor Injunctions 
(Rev. ed; New York, 1937). 


for the purpose of maintaining or creat- 
ing business for themselves. 

The widespread existence of espion- 
age was recognized by the Commission 
on Industrial Relations in its report in 
1915. The commission recommended 
drastic regulation of private detective 
agencies and a limitation of their func- 
tions to the detecting of unlawful ac- 
tivities. The commission also ad- 
vocated measures against the private 
control of police and law-enforcement 
agencies. 

In connection with the steel strike 
of 1919, a Commission of Inquiry was 
authorized by the Interchurch World 
Movement. This commission, after 
detailed study, hearings, and field in- 
vestigations, published the most exten- 
sive data on spying available up to 
that time. The commission found 
that in the steel industry the opposi- 
tion to unionism had led to “system- 
atic espionage through ‘undercover 
men.” With espionage were asso- 
ciated blacklisting, various forms of 
intimidation, and discharge for tnion- 
ism. It was found that even when 
there was no strike and when agents 
of the commission took pains to reveal 
their affiliation, skilled and intelligent 
workers were fearful of expressing their 
opinions.” Later, however, there was 


“TJ. S. Commission on Industrial Relations, 
Final Report, Vol. 1, pp. 56, 57, 61, 98-99. For 
a summary of early investigations, see U. S. Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, Governmental 
Protection of Labor’s Right to Organize (Wash- 
ington, 1936), pp. 14-15, 68—70, 163-72. 

Interchurch World Movement, Report on 
the Steel Strike of 1919 (New York, 1920), pp. 
26-31, 209-44; Interchurch World Movement, 
Public Opinion and the Steel Strike (New 
York, 1921), pp. 1-86. Following the work of 
the Commission of Inquiry of the Interchurch 
World Movement, an extensive study of espion- 
age was made under the aponsorship of Professor 
Richard C. Cabot of Harvard University. Sum- 
maries were published by two of the investiga- 
tors, Sidney Howard and Robert W. Dunn; and 
there is a brief analysis of the unpublished ma- 
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a vital change in the labor >olicies 
of major eraployers in the steel indus- 
try. 

Railway labor legislation, the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act, 
the National Industrial Recovery Act 
(Sec. 7-a), and the National Labor 
Relations Act redefined the legal status 
of wage earners, especially by specifi- 
cally prohibiting their employers from 
interfering with their liberties and 
rights of association. These laws 
clearly destroyed whatever legal basis 
there may have been for spy.ng de- 
signed to interfere with these Lberties 
and rights; but the activities cf spies, 
for these very purposes, actuelly ex- 
panded after the enactment af these 
laws. The National Labor Relations 
Board enccuntered such extreme diffi- 
culties in carrying into effect the man- 
dates of Congress with respect to the 
right of association that it attempted 
to obtain information regarding the 
nature of the obstructions. ‘The evi- 
dence obtained regarding espionage 
indicated a situation such as prompted 
an inquiry by the Senate. Th result 
was the accumulation of an unprece- 
dented body of information regarding 
esplonage.°4 


Spies in unions 


An agent of one of the large detec- 
tive compenies, in the employ of the 
company since 1909, stated m 1937 
under oath before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee that he had found, in his 
twenty-five years’ experience, that 


there were spies in every union organ- 


terials in U. S. Congress, Senate, Committee on 
Education and Labor, Violations of Free Speech, 
‘Hearings Apr. 10-23, 1936, pp. €263, 71-76, 
8387—44. ° 

The inquiry, undér S. Res. 266, 74th Con- 
gress, was in charge of Senator Robert M. La- 
Follette, Jr., chairman of a Subcommit.ee (com- 
monly called the Civil Liberties Cammittee) of 


the Committee on Education and Labor. 
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ization.» From January 1934 to 
June 1937, at least 331 operatives of a 
single agency were members of unions, 
their union dues and expenses being 
paid by the employers. Offices in the 
unions were held by at least a hundred 
of these undercover men. One of 
these was a national vice-president; 
fourteen were local presidents; eight 
were local vice-presidents; six were 
treasurers or financial secretaries; 
thirty-four. were secretaries;>* three 
were business agents; three were organ- 
izers; three were delegates to central 
labor unions; and the others held vari- 
ous posts. 

Spies have even penetrated com- 
pany unions or have taken the initia- 
tive in forming them and have become 
officers in these unions.’ Company 
unions, whether formed by spies or not, 
have been used characteristically, 
though not:m all cases, to limit em- 
ployees’ freedom of association, discus- 
sion, and action. Unions of this type 
first gained prominence during the war 
and early postwar period, when em- 
ployers used them as a back fire to 
check the spread of “outside” unions. 
When recovery got under way in 1933 
and the principle of collective bargain- 
ing was definitely incorporated in Fed- 
eral legislation, there was a revival and 
extension of company unions. When 
such unions were adjudged an inter- 
ference with the employees’ statutory 

= U, S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, Violations of Free Speech, 
Hearings, Part 8, pp. 2835, 2843. 

5 The office of secretary is viewed as peculiar- 
ly desirable because it makes easy the theft of 
membership records and other data for use by 
employers in penalizing, discharging, or black- 
listing employees. Seg zbid., Part 2, pp. 558-59; 
L. Huberman, The Labor Spy Racket, pp. 10-11. 

5 U. 5. Congress, Senate, Committee on Edu-. 
cation and Labor, Violations of Free Speech, S. 
Rept. 46, 75th Cong., 2d sess., Part 3, pp. 26-29, 
75-79. See also Hearings, Part 1, pp. 15, 137- 
38, 187-90, 284-91; Part 4, pp. 1148, 1247-81, 
1377, 1419-43; Part 8, pp. 2912-13. 
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freedom of choice in respect to associa- 
tion and collective action, efforts were 
made to modify them so as to avoid a 
technical violation of the law. But 
whatever may be the external form of 
organization, any union with its mem- 
bership restricted to employees of a 
particular company, and especially 
with its officials and representatives 
dependent on company employment, 
can at best be little more than a griev- 
ance committee. Genuine bargaining 
power requires independence of com- 
pany employment, and time on the 
part of union representatives for study 
of the technical details of collective 
bargaining. The dependent nature of 
the ordinary company union and its 
creation for the specific purpose of pre- 
venting free organization and equality 
in collective bargaining are revealed 
in the Senate Subcommittee hearings 
on violations of free speech. An un- 
dercover agency, for example, boasted 
that it had formed hundreds of com- 
pany unions for clients; and the repre- 
sentative of another agency stated, 
“We have been successful in assisting 
in starting a lot of employees’ associa- 
tions.” The purpose in forming such 
associations was to combat unionism.®® 


“Hooking” 


In addition to professional spies and 
informers in labor unions and in the 
plants, there are large numbers of 
union members and ordinary workers 


5 Ibid., Hearings Apr. 10-23, 1936, p. 69; Part 
1, pp. 266-67. See also Hearings Apr. 10-23, 
1936, pp. 316-21; Part 1, pp. 71—72, 179-80, 
193-94, 205; Part 3, p.835; Part 7, pp.2278~2300, 
2347, 2350, 2581-61; Robert W. Dunn, Company 
Unions (New York, 1927); “Extent and Char- 
acteristics of Company Ugions: Preliminary Re- 
port,” Monthly Labor Review, Oct. 1935, pp. 
865-76; U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Char- 
acteristics of Company Unions, Bull. No. 634 
(Washington, 1937); R. R. R. Brooks, When 
Labor Organizes, pp. 89-95; D. J. Saposs and 
E. T. Bliss, Anti-Labor Activities in the United 
States (New York, 1938), pp. 8-17. 
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who are “hooked” and changed, often 
against their wills, into informers. 
These men, like the regular or profes- 
sional spies, are by no means confined 
to industries or establishments where 
unions exist; but both types of spies 
are naturally used most frequently to 
check discussion and action of a con- 
certed character. “Hooking” was de- 
scribed in the Senate hearings by an 
expert “hooker” with long and varied 
experience: 


First you look your prospect over, and 
if he is married that is preferable. If he is 
financially hard up, that is number two. 
If his wife wants more money or he hasn’t 
got a car, that all counts. And you go 
offer him this extra money, naturally you 
don’t tell him what you want him for. You 
have got some story that you are represent- 
ing some bankers or some bondholders or 
an insurance company and they want to 
know what goes on in there. You prob- 
ably tell him, “I want to know more of 
what these foremen and superintendents do 
than your fellow workmen.” ... You have 
got to go back to this fellow and school him 
and train him to bring in facts that this 
particular client wants to know. And to- 
day it is all as regards unions and the activi- 
ties of unions. ... If he is a good man 
and you don’t want to lose him, because 
they are hard to hook, you will try to keep 
him with you. You have his receipts. . . 59 


In the case of a company that ob- 
tained reports from about three hun- 
dred “operatives” (spies or informers) , 
about 70 per cent of the three hundred 
were “hooked” men. The records of 
a detective agency showed expendi- 
tures of $242,253 from January to July 
1937 for the purchase of information 
from workers regarding their fellow 
employees. When the Chairman of 
the Senate Subcommittee investigat- 
ing espionage asked if this was not 


= T, S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, Violations of Free Speech, 
Hearings, Part 1, pp. 196, 201. 
© Ibid., Part 1, p. 182. 
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“practically bribe money” aid to 
workers “to spy upon their fellow 
workers, and to report what they were 
doing with regard to organization of 
their workers’ union,” the Lead of the 
agency replied, “Well, if you were run- 
ning a business, would you not want to 
know these facts?” © 


“Missionaries” 

A spy who is skillful enough to 
succeed in the difficult art of “booking” 
is likely also to have something to do 
with directing the activities of “mis- 
sionaries,’ “street operatives,” or 
“street workers.” Their essential 
method, like that of the ordinary spy, 
is secrecy regarding their r2al connec- 
tion. Their purposes include the 
breaking down of the morale of work- 
ers, especially during organizing cam- 
paigns and strikes, by ostensibly disin- 
terested propaganda among workers 
and their families and in the commu- 
nity at large. Their stock m trade 
consists of suggestions and rumors re- 
` garding the futility of unionism and of 
strikes, the alleged lack of integrity of 
union leaders, the impencaing break- 
down of a strike, the fairness and 
honesty of employers, and so forth. A 
spy of long and varied experience de- 
scribed the methods of “missionaries”: 


They have a book or pad with a list of 
names on and they know the names of ev- 
erybody in town; the company gives that 
to you. You go around these hocses—you 
are supposed to be a salesman—and you 
get to talking to somebody, the wife or 
somebody in the family, and try to ask 
them about the strike. Then somebody 
else follows you in a couple of Jays and 
tries to get them to go back to work.® 


& Ibid., Pert 2, pp. 533-34. A few additional 
references to “hooking”: Part 1, pp. 11, 13, 14, 
40-50, 80-81, 183-88, 262; Part 2, pp. 501-2, 
545, 780-81; Part 4, pp. 1151-53; Pert 10, pp. 
3471-78; L. Huberman, The Labor Spy Racket, 
pp. 50-70. 

8y. S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Edu- 
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Such activities are direct interfer- 
ences for controlling the sources of 
working-class opinions and attitudes. 
As violations of the right of associa- 
tion, they tend to undermine the 
agencies chosen by workers to aid them 
in maintaining the conditions they 
consider necessary for their freedom. 

The dangerous and antisocial nature 
of the employment of spies, private 
police, and strike breakers is reflected 
in the terminology of the business. 
A few of the terms include “spotter,” 
“cover,” “stool,” “stool pigeon,” “back 


room boy,” “roper,” “hooker,” “mis- 
sionary,’ “roundsman,” “noble,” 
“fink,” “gorilla,” “flatfoot,” and 


“ringer.” 
“pat,” 63 

The Commission on Industrial Re- 
lations in 1915 denounced “the endless 
crimes committed by the employees of 
the so-called detective agencies,” and 
attributed the gravity of the situation 
largely to the fact that they “have 
been permitted to usurp a function 
that should belong only to the State.” 
The commission viewed with particu- 
lar concern the fact that “criminals 
employed by detective agencies and 
strike-breaking agencies are clothed, 
by the process of deputization, with ar- 
bitrary power and relieved of criminal 
liability for their acts.” 6t Revela- 
tions of the frequency of criminal] 
records and cf the prevalence of lawless 
tendencies among undercover men and 
especially among guards and strike 
breakers were outstanding features of 
the Senate hearings on violations of 
free speech and rights of labor.® 


A comprehensive term is 


cation and Labor, Violations of Free Speech, 
Hearings, Part I, pp.0l65—-66, 190, 200-6; Part 8, 
pp. 2881-82, 2885-87. 

& Ibid., S. Rept. 46, 75th Cong., 2d sess., Part 
8, pp. iv, v. 

% Final Report, Vol. 1, pp. 56-57. 

sT, S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, Violations of Free Speech, S. 
Rept. 46, 75th Cong., 2d sess., Part 3, pp. 48-71. 
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Menace or COMMERCIALIZED ANTI- 
Union ACTIVITIES 


A few nationally known organiza- 


tions have engaged extensively in 
espionage and strike breaking, and “Lit- 
erally thousands of less well-known 
agencies stand ready to furnish in- 
formers.” 68 The number of agencies 
of importance that do industrial 
espionage work is much smaller. A 
national list of 230 agencies was com- 
piled in April 1936. This included 
five agencies with an incomplete tabu- 
lation of offices totaling 113.87 

When the Senate Subcommittee in 
1936 undertook an investigation of 
labor espionage and related activities, 
it reported that many of the agencies 
concerned destroyed relevant records, 
adopted devices for avoiding the ren- 
dering of reports required by law, and 
refused to allow their representatives 
to testify or allowed them to testify 
only in a manner designed to conceal 
the facts.66 TheSenateSubcommittee 
reported that one agency received in 
1935 from a single corporation for de- 
tective service alone the sum of $232,- 


The rôle of the spy as a subverter of the civil 
liberties of workers is traced from theSenate Sub- 
committee records. The hearings and exhibits 
revealed the criminal records of large numbers of 
spies and particularly of guards and strike 
breakers. Thus, among 43 guards supplied by 
an employers’ association and arrested during a 
strike for inciting to violence, 16 had previous 
police records: Ibid., Hearings, Part 3, pp. 856, 
1020-33. A few additional typical references: 
Hearings Apr. 10-28, 1936, pp. 116-28, 265~70; 
Part 1, pp. 125-31, 196-210, 295-96, 307, 3383-42; 
Part 8, pp. 2863-66; Part 10, pp. 3464-79, 
3487-92. 

© J. P. Shalloo, op. cit., p. 177. 

UJ. S. Congress, Senatg, Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, Violations of Free Speech, 
Hearings Apr. 10-23, 1936, pp. 71-76. 

s Ibid., Hearings, Part 1, pp. 1-2, 8-9, 16-17, 
19, 22, 23, 65; Part 2, pp. 504-5; Part 3, p. 863; 
Part 4, pp. 1115-20, 1157, 1161; Part 5, pp. 1745- 
46; Part 6, pp. 1916-22; Part 8, pp. 2802-5; S. 
Rept. 46, 75th Cong., 2d sess., Part 3, pp. 12-17. 


000, and that the company that paid 
this sum to one agency employed vari- 
ous other detective agencies, its pay- 
ments for the services of these agencies 
during 1934, 1935, and the first seven 
months of 1936 totaling about $995,- 
000.69 

An incomplete list of clients of one 
agency for industrial undercover work 
alone, during 1933 to 1936, included 
160 firms, many of them national in 
scope, in virtually every type of enter- 
prise.7° 

During the same period another 
agency specializing in labor espionage 
had about 300 industrial firms in 26 
states as clients, although it is not clear 
from the available records that all of 
the firms contracted for labor espio- 
nage.“ 

The incomplete records of another 
company for 1934 to 1936 reveal 499 
clients in 18 groups of industries in 19 


‘states, with income from these clients 


for the three years amounting to $1,- 
666,000. One of its clients used its 
services in 13 plants; another, in 23 
plants. A large number of its clients 
were major companies, many. of them 
operating on a national scale.” The 
head of the agency publicly testified 
in 1937 that its purpose was to “assist 
in harmonizing conditions in plants.” 13 
An earlier private solicitation of busi- 
ness by the agency gives a more candid 
view. It states that 


whenever our system has been in operation 
for a reasonable length of time, considering 
the purpose to be accomplished, the result 
has been that union membership has not 
increased, if our clients wished otherwise. 
In many cases local union charters have 


` ‘been returned without publicity and a num- 


© Tbid., Hearings, Part 6, pp. 1879, n. 6, 1884, 
n.2, = 

“o Ibid., Part 8, pp. 3073e79. 

™ Ibid., Part 5, pp. 1853-58. 

" Ibid., S. Rept. 46, 75th Cong., 2d sess., Part 
3, p. 18; Hearings, Part 4,*pp. 1363-70. 

® Ibid., Hearings, Part 4, p. 1105. 
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ber of local unions have been disbanded. 
We help eliminate the agitatcr and organ- 
izer quietly and with little or no iriction.”4 


The testimony of a union official re- 
garding his relations with the spies em- 
ployed bv this agency may well be- 
come a classic in the literature of in- 
dustrial espionage.” 


Employers’ associations 


Many employers depend either on 
their own “service departmer.ts” 7° or 
on the assistance of employers associa- 
tions. These associations heve been 
connected in numerous cases with the 
hiring of spies and strike breakers 
either directly or through agencies. 
There are well-authenticated mstances 
of serious infringement of the liberties 
of employees and even cases cf violent 
and criminal actions against workers 
on the part of agents employed by 
some of these assciations.™ 

One of these groups, the National 
Metal Trades Association, with a mem- 
bership in 1937 of more tkan nine 
hundred establishments end with a 


4 Ibid., Hearings Apr. 10-23, 1936, p. 68. 

% Ibid., Part 4, pp. 1262-81. For references 
to some other agencies and their cenzs, see Part 
1, pp. 184, 292-94, 342; S. Rept. 46, 35th Cong., 
2d sess., Part 3, pp. 17-44, 79-121. 

T See, for example, the detailed accounts in 
the National Labor Relations Board’s Deci- 
sion and Order of Dec. 22, 1937, ir the Ford 
Motor Company Case. 

T Following are a few of the numerous refer- 
ences in Senate Subcommittee hearings: Hear- 
ings Apr. 10-28, 1986, pp. 265-68; Part 3, pp. 
856-61, 887-91; Part 8, pp. 2968, 2970, 3086, 
3105, $131; Part 9, p. 3235: Part 10. pp. 3465, 
3478, 3479, 3487, 3492. Beginning with Part 
16, a series of Senate Subcommittee hearings 
deals with employer and industrial associations, 
“citizens’ committees,” and similaz groups. See 
also S. Rept. 46, 75th Cong., 2d sess., Part 3, pp. 
19-20, 79-121 (list including 45 assccidtions as 
clients of undertover agencies), and L. Huber- 
man, The Labor Spy Racket, pp. 10&-38. -Tt is 
necessary to distinguish between “belligerent” 
and “negotiatory” associations. See C. E, Bon- 
nett, Employers’ Associations in the. United 
States (New York, 1922), p. 550. 
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much wider indirect influence," re- 
quired as a condition of membership 
the adjustment of labor disputes in 
accord with the association’s “declara- 
tion of principles” as interpreted by its 
officials. After vigorous questioning 
and the presentation of evidence re- 
garding the association’s policy, the 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
investigating violations of the rights 
of labor obtained from officials of the 
association statements to the effect 
that the “principles” were interpreted 
to include hostility not merely to the 
so-called “closed shop” but also to col- 
lective bargaining between members 
of the association and unions of their 
employees.?® In return for conform- 
ity to the association’s principles in op- 
position to independent or “outside” 
associations of employees, members 
were given support from the group’s 
“defense fund,” which in November 
1936 amounted to more than $200,000. 
The resources of the association, it was 
admitted, were used mainly for em- 
ploying undercover men and guards or 
strike breakers.8° An instance of the 
use of the defense fund was the disrupt- 
ing of a union in a member plant by 
undercover work after the union had 
won 272 out of 284 votes and had been 
certified by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board as the collective bargain- 
ing agency for the plant.8! Informa- 
tion regarding unionists viewed as 
likely to be active in promoting union- 
ism was disseminated.®* This associa- 
tion tried to extend its influence tonon- 
member employers who were inclined 
to accept collective bargaining. Such 
an employer, it was asserted, should 

“U, S. Congress, aan Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, Violations of Free Speech, 
Hearings, Part 3, pp. 811-15, 980-1002. 

% Thid., Part 3, pp. 901-2, 1002-10. 

% Ybid., Part 3, p. 857. 

5 Ibid., Part 3, pp. 888-91. See also pp. 882- 


88, 942-592, 
e2 Tbid., Part 3, pp. 894-95, 933, 949-52. 
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be “broken down.” In certain in- 
stances where indirect ‘économic pres- 
sure seemed practicable, T were 
taken to that end.83 a 


Trouble making 

Espionage and strike-breaking 
agencies and certain munitions firms 
have tried to obtain business by 
spreading exaggerated and fictitious 
views of labor conditions. There is 
unimpeachable evidence of frequent 
stirring up of trouble by agents of these 
companies for promoting their busi- 
ness. A representative of the National 
Labor Relations Board, Heber Blank- 
enhorn, long a student of such agencies, 
stated that 


they have, again and again, put operatives 
in factories where the employer knew noth- 
ing about it. When confronted by the 
trouble there created, he was induced to 
hire operatives to combat that trouble. 
These agencies are in position to bleed both 
sides, employer and employees. 


Senator Burton K. Wheeler stated 
in the Senate that his investigations 
while a prosecuting attorney revealed 
definite cases of trouble-making by 
spies “for the purpose of creating 
jobs.” 8 An instance recorded in the 
Senate hearings is the case of a union 
official who ostensibly accepted a 
bribe from a spy and acquiesced in the 
spy’s proposals to make demands on 
the employers. The spy then offered 
his agency’s services to employers to 
quell the trouble he thought he had set 
in motion through the bribed union 
official.8¢ 


* Ibid., Part 3, pp. 911-14. 

 Tbid., Hearings Apr. 16-23, 1936, p. 58; S. 
Rept. 46, 75th Cong., 2d sess., Part 3, pp. 29-48. 

* Congressional Record, April 7, 1937, p. 4132 
(cited by L. Huberman, The Labor Spy Racket, 
pp. 96-97). 

“U, S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, Violations of Free Speech, 
Hearings Apr. 10-28, 1936, pp. 177-78. 
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An undercover operative testified 
that his agency had sent him and some 
associates (“gorillas” or strong-arm 
men) to break up a union meeting in 
connection with an incendiary speech 
to be made by another spy, supposedly 
a loyal unionist. In this case the plans 
went wrong and the “gorillas” were 
arrested.6? 

An operative in charge of undercover 
work in the South in 1935 wrote to his 
headquarters that he was persuading 
employers to “chisel on the codes,” and 
at the same time placing undercover 
men in the plants to stir up discontent 
because of the impending “adjust- 
ments” in wages and hours. He recog- 
nized that the idea was “dynamite,” 
but felt that he had “hit on the vital 
spot? and was sure that employers 
were “falling for it.” Another method 
of creating trouble in the South, to- 
gether with creating business for un- 
dercover agencies, is the fomenting by 
spies of race prejudice between 
workers.58 l 

A man formerly in charge of under- 
cover operations for one of the larger 
agencies testified that it is a common 
practice of such agencies to place de- 
tectives in the plants of prospective 
clients without their knowledge for 
the purpose of obtaining undercover 
business.®® 

In the case of undercover men 
placed in a plant with the knowledge 
of the employer, their reports of course 
go to the employer but only after edit- 
ing. The agency editors “cut out the 
things that were unsatisfactory and 
put in a little something that would 
be a little more satisfactory.” 9 But 
in order to minimize the need for 
editing, operatives were jnstructed to 
make “satisfactory” reports. A spy 

* Ibid., Part 1, pp. 196, 208-9. 

= Ibid., Part 1, pp. 297-98, 331. 


® Ibid., Part 1, pp. 133, 138. 
 [bid., Part 1, p. 183, 
d 
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of long experience, in describing the 
method, stated: 


You go out and get hold cf these “ops” 
and tell them; come right out and tell them 
flat turkey, “It is your job, too so maybe 
you bette> use your imagination a little and 
write sométhing in here that is of interest 
to the client.” 94 


The network of industrial espionage 
has gone so far in undermining faith 
and mutuality that one detective 
agency spies on another, cne company 
on another company, and even one 
spy on another spy of the me com- 
pany.®2. The effects on th= liberties 
of workers are ironically shown by the 
report of a spy or “spotter” to his em- 
ployer, giving his experience at a 
union meeting: 


Seeing that only three had s gned up at 
this meeting he [the chairman] appeared 
very much discouraged. . . . Sam told me 
that there were a number of spotters about 
the builcing and cautioned me to be very 
careful when I left. ...As I was going 
down the steps, which are very dark, I was 
told by one of the watchers tc go out the 
back way as there were spatters watching 
outside. He stated they had secured 
license numbers of a couple of cars, particu- 
larly a Packard coupe which had been 
circling about the building all evening.®? 


In the words of another undercover 
man subpoenaed before the Senate 
Subcommittee, “I tell you 12 this busi- 
ness nobody trusts each otrer.” % 


* Ibid., Part 1, p. 202. See also Part 5, pp. 
1534-35. 

° Ibid. Part 4, pp. 1222-27; Part 6, pp. 1915- 
16, 1978-81; Part 8, p. 2843; S. Rept. 46, 75th 
Cong., 2d sess., Part 3, pp. 44-48. 

8 Ibid, Hearings, Part 8, p. 3126. See also 
Part 6, p. 2128, and Part 7, p. 2320. 

^“ Ibid., Part 1, p. 155; S.Rept.6, 75th Cong., 
2d sess., Part 3? pp. 48-71. A few additional 
typical zeferences géving specific instances of 
effects on workers: Hearings Apr. 10-23, 1936, 
pp. 275, 295-321; Part 3, pp. 889-91; Part 6, p. 
2104; Part 8, pp. 2816-31, 2852, 4979-82, 3109- 
14. 
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VIOLATIONS or RIGHTS UNDER 
GUISE or PATRIOTISM 


Closely connected with the promo- 
tion of business by stirring up trouble 
and false reporting of labor conditions 
is the practice of arousing fears and 
suspicions by charging workers, how- 
eyer conservative, with radical and 
revolutionary tendencies and espe- 
cially by calling them Communists. 
Heads of large agencies with opera- 
tions on a nation-wide scale displayed 
before the Senate Subcommittee the 
grossest ignorance of Communism and 
appeared even to have no knowledge 
of the fact that Communists have the 
right of assembly, use of the mails, a 
place on election ballots, and the 
rights of other citizens. These agen- 
cies and numerous organizations have 
propagated the idea that Communists 
are unpatriotic and subversive, and 
have tried to direct against organized 
labor movements, no matter how con- 
servative, the prejudices and fears 
they have associated with Commu- 
nism.® 

Attacks on the constitutional rights 
of workers under disguises of patriot- 
ism and constitutionalism have been 
facilitated by measures commonly 
known as criminal syndicalism, crim- 
inal anarchy, or sedition laws. An 
instance mixed with comedy as well 
as tragedy is recorded in the Senate 
Subcommittee hearings. A union 
miner, who was also a local Baptist 
preacher, was arrested and imprisoned 
under a warrant which he at length 
discovered charged him with criminal 
syndicalism. When asked if he knew 
the meaning of the charge, he replied, 
“I think I have found out by going 
home .to the Webster’s Revised and 
Unabridged Dictionary and found 


® Ibid., Part 2, pp. 413, 537, 541, 547; Part 3, 
pp. 752, 758-68, 772-88, 960-77; Part 4, p. 1149; 
Part 7, pp. 2498-2508. 
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it.” % One of the leading industrial 
and police munitions firms, intimately 
connected with a prominent espionage 
and strike-breaking agency,” engaged 
in a vigorous campaign to convince 
police officials and industrialists of the 
need for maintaining full supplies of 
“proper weapons” for combating 
unionism under the disguise of de- 
stroying Communism. An agent of 
the firm wrote to headquarters re- 
garding his connection with a strike: 
“I shot a long range [gas] projectile 
into a group, a shell hitting one man 
and causing a fracture of the skull, 
from which he has since died. As he 
was a Communist, I have had no feel- 
ing in the matter and I am sorry that 
I did not get more.” In reply his 
superior at headquarters wrote a com- 
mendatory letter, saying “the report 
is splendid.” In the Senate hearings, 
another official of the company de- 
scribed the commendation of the 
agent’s report as “misguided enthusi- 
asm.” The man who was shot was in 
fact not a Communist, but was a mem- 
ber of a labor organization on strike.®8 

Anti-labor groups conducted under 
false pretenses have assumed many 
forms, but a single illustration must 
suffice—the “Minute Men,” claiming 
sixty thousand members. The back- 
ing of men and women of wealth and 
influence was obtained for a program 
designed allegedly “to protect and 

% Ibid., Part 11, pp. 3809, 3818. On these 
laws see Z. Chafee, Jr., Freedom of Speech, and 
his later book, The Inquiring Mind, pp. 74-88, 
99-133; G. W. Kirchwey, A Survey of the Work- 
ings of the Criminal Syndicalism Law of Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles, 1926); and James Lipsig, 
Sedition, Criminal Syndicalism, Criminal An- 
archy Laws (New York: American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, 1937). > 

” U, S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, Violations of Free Speech, 
Hearings, Part 1, pp. 62-64. 

8 Ibid., Part 7, pp. 2498-2508. See also Hear- 


ings Apr. 10-23, 1936, pp. 48-60; Part 2, pp. 399, 
400, 402, 448-44; Part 4, p. 1280. 
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preserve the Constitution.” When 
the head of the group and some of his 
aides were arrested in connection with 
the gassing of a union leader while he 
was making a speech, the true nature 
of the organization was revealed. It 
engaged, among other activities, in 
the sale of tear-gas guns and other 
weapons and in their use to stir 
up riots, break strikes, and disrupt 
unions. 

Such organizations follow a pattern 
familiar to students of the earlier 
sporadic and uncoodrdinated stages of 
European fascist groups. Like these 
groups, they profess extravagantly pa- 
triotic aims. They arrogate to them- 
selves public functions in maintaining 
“law and order,” the “right to work,” ®® 
and so forth. They claim the protec- 
tion of the liberal institutions their 
activities menace with destruction. 
They attract disheartened men dis- 
placed from normal employments 
and various reckless, restless, violent, 
and criminal elements. They obtain, 
sometimes by deception, the support 
of citizens who give them an appear- 
ance of a public and disinterested 
character. They ruthlessly violate 
the rights of workers to organize, as- 
semble, conduct meetings, distribute 
literature, strike, and maintain picket 
lines, and by various subterfuges try 
to fix the blame for their own lawless- 
ness on its victims. Their activities 
frequently incite the intervention of 
‘the police and sometimes of the militia 
under conditions of martial law, re- 
sulting usually in the breaking of 
strikes and almost invariably in the 
suppression of civil liberties of work- 
ers. In some of the countries of 
Europe, similar activities have been 
codrdinated, extended, “and directed 
by dominating personalities for the 


“Invoked in supporte of strike breakers, 
“scabs,” and anti-unionists. 
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suppression of the liberties not only 
of workers but also of other groups.?° 


INTERFERENCE BY WORKERS WITH 
THE Ricars or OTHERS 


Criticism of labor orgarizations for 
interfering with the rights of others 
has included emphasis on tne hard- 
ships and losses caused by internal 
conflicts and jurisdictional cisputes, 
although freedom of inquiry is not 
here involved. Racketeering 2y union 
leaders has been proved in a signifi- 
cant number of cases.4°! The strike 
is by nature a form of acticn which 
usually inconveniences others than 
those immediately involvec. Ordi- 
narily the inconvenience cr loss is an 
incidental result of a method recog- 
nized by organized labor a= crude and 
deplorable but held to be necessary as 
a last resort. A phase of the problem 
of labor’s interference with the rights 
of others is the ill-defined boundary 
line between what is legal anc what is 
ilegal. In theory, there is a general 


1 For an account of the “Minute Men” see 
Philadelphia Record, Oct. 7, 8, 1937. See also 
the discussion (above, pp. 192-193) cf methods 
of “organizing community sentiment.’ Among 
the numerous references giving specifie instances 
(discussion of which is here forbidden by lack of 
space) are the following: U.S. Congress, Senate, 
Committee on Education and Labor, Violations 
of Free Speech, Hearings Apr. 10-23, 1936, pp. 
268-71, 321-27; Part 16, pp. 7254-89, 7285— 
7819; J. Lipsig, Sedition, Criminal! Sz,ndicalism, 
Criminal Anarchy Laws; Walter Wilson, The 
Militia (New York, 1985}; H. L. Abzons, “Use 
of Military Force in Domestic Disturbances,” in 
Yale Law Journal, March 1936, pp. 879-94; 
American Civil Liberties Union, “IE Happens 
Here” (New York, 1936); R. E. E. Brooks, 
When Labor Organizes, pp. 155-56, 173; D. J. 
Saposs and E. T. Bliss, Anti-Labor Activities, 
pp. 26-30. 

Tt is particularly significant, however, that 
the prosecutions n New York City revealed the 
rank and file members as victims of racketeering 
union heads, willing to codperate with the prose- 
cution in ridding their unions of these men. See 
“Unions and the Rackéts,” by Victor Weybright, 
in Survey Graphic, May 19387, pp. 256-62. 
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recognition of the right to organize, to 
strike, and to maintain picketing. 
The determination in practice of what 
is legal and what is illegal is compli- 
cated by the diversities of state and 
local regulations, by complex legal 
precedents and procedures, and by 
the uncertain attitudes of executives, 
the police, and the courts. 

Any fair criticism of workers for 
interfering with the rights of others 
must not overlook the overwhelming 
evidence brought to light by recent 
investigations -of violations of the 
rights of labor. This evidence shows 
that excesses of various kinds that 
have commonly been blamed on labor 
organizations are often traceable to 
the enemies of unions operating by 
means of spies, professional strike 
breakers, private police, officers of the 
law in private pay or under private 
control, munitions agents, and other 
venal trouble makers. 

There is another consideration even 
more fundarnental. Fairness to work- 
ers requires recognition of the fact 
that, with minor exceptions, they view 
the strike and related methods as a 
last resort. The most serious labor 
disturbances have usually been those 
which have followed not only persist- 
ent refusal of employers to negotiate 
with union representatives but also 
persistent opposition to the formation 
of the free associations that are neces- 
sary for orderly, self-disciplined, and 
responsible collective action. It is 
necessary to begin consideration of 
any specific charge of interference by 
workers with the rights of others by 
answering the question of responsi- 
bility for the failure of the peaceful, 
democratic, essentially liberal method 
of negotiation, fact-finding, and col- 
lective bargaining. 

It is particularly significant that 
those branches of mdustry in which 
collective bargaining has been most 
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widely accepted by employers are usu- 
ally characterized by orderly, peace- 
ful, self-disciplined procedure on the 
part of workers. In the printing 
trades, for example, where strikes 
might have a direct bearing on civil 
liberty in the form of freedom of the 
press, strong organizations are preva- 
lent and collective bargaining is the 
normal procedure. During the ten 
years from 1927 to 1936, 3.4 per cent 
of the workers in manufacturing in- 
dustries were employed in printing 
and publishing, but less than half of 1 
per cent of the total number of men 
involved and less than half of 1 per 
cent of the man-days lost in strikes 
connected with manufacturing were in 
these industries.1°? None of the 
strikes were for the purpose of pre- 
venting the publishing of matter dis- 
tasteful to the strikers. 

After the right of collective bargain- 
ing was explicitly recognized in- Fed- 
eral law, the most serious conflicts in 
the printing and publishing industry 
involved workers in non-mechanical 
departments. The conflicts arose be- 
cause the attempts of these workers 
to assert their right to organize were 
widely opposed by employers. In 
the Associated Press case it was 
argued in effect that an employer had 
the unrestricted right of hiring and 
firing employees in non-mechanical 
departments to prevent the impair- 
ment of freedom of the press through 
bias in editorial work. But the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, the con- 
stitutionality of which was challenged 
in this connection, left intact to em- 
ployers their power as judges of the 
competence of employees in respect to 
bias as well as other qualifications, ex- 
cept in so far as membership in an 


7” Derived from data in Strikes in the United 
States, 1880-1936, by Florence Peterson: U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Bull. No. 651 (Wash- 
ington, 1937). 
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employees’ association might be ad- 
judged by the employer an evidence 
of bias. The claim, in the Associated 
Press case, that public protection of 
editorial workers in their right of as- 
sociation was an infringement of free- 
dom of the press therefore involved 
the implied doctrine that membership 
in such an association could in itself 
be adjudged evidence of bias. There 
was the further implicit assumption 
of relative freedom from bias on the 
part of an association of employers as 
compared with an association of em- 
ployees. The Supreme Court, in up- 
holding the constitutionality of the 
act, denied that the freedom of the 
press was involved. It asserted, in 
the words of an earlier decision, that 
Congress was not required by the 
Constitution to ignore the right of 
association of employees, but could 
“safeguard it and seek to make their 
appropriate collective action an in- 
strument of peace rather than of 
strife,” 103 


INDIVIDUALISTIC VERSUS GROUP 
Basis oF LIBERTY 


In the Jones & Laughlin case, the 
Supreme Court in 1986 declared that 
Congress is justified in protecting em- 
ployees in their right to organize and 
to select representatives of their own 
choosing for collective bargaining or 
for other purposes without restraint 
or coercion by their employers. 
“That,” it was asserted, “is a funda- 
mental right.” The Court went fur- 
ther and stated its views as to the 
reasons for labor organizations: the 
helplessness of a single employee; his 
complete dependence on his daily 
wage and consequent inability sep- 
arately to leave his employ and resist 
arbitrary and unfair treatment; and 
his dependence on his union for equal- 


e 
3 Associated Press v. National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, 301 U.S. 103-141. 
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ity in dealing with his employer.t% 

The implications of the Supreme 
Court’s analysis are unmistakable in 
respect to the wage earner’s zivil lib- 
erties and freedom of inquiry. Em- 
ployers have at their command their 
individual and corporate resources 
and the facilities of their legal-y recog- 
nized associations for present-ng their 
point of view and for influencing pub- 
lic opinion and public policy. A sin- 
gle association of employers, long 
interested particularly in the promo- 
tion of its “American System” of em- 
ployer-employee relations, hes main- 
tained a nation-wide press service 
reaching virtually all weekly and daily 
newspapers and trade jcurnals, in- 
cluding foreign-language publications, 
and supplying editorials, special ar- 
ticles, cartoons, “comics,” and news 
items. Extensive newspaper adver- 
tising has reinforced its Journalistic 
service. It has familiarized the pub- 
lic with the employer’s point of view 
by nation-wide outdoor advertising, 
radio programs, and motion pictures. 
In a single year it distributed millions 
of leaflets and posters for use in the 
establishments of its members. It 
has sent pamphlets to prozessional 
and business men and to libraries and 
colleges. It has sponsored local “civic 
progress meetings” throughout the 
country. Much of its mluence has 
been exerted through related organi- 
zations which have no legal or nominal 
connection with the associat:on. As 
early as 1916, in coöperation with 
eleven other employers’ associations, 
it sponsored the organizatior. of one 
of the country’s principal economic 
research agencies.105 


1% National Lébor Relations Board v. Jones & 
Laughlin, 301 U. S. 1,9 33-34. 

5 Harry A. Bullis, Industry Must Sveak, New 
York: National Association of Manufacturers, 
1936; M. W. Alexander, “The National Indus- 
trial Conference Board,” The Review, Vol. 18 
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Most of the great institutions of re- 
search depend on endowments or sup- 
port from those whose views of the 
status of labor are usually opposed to 
the views of wage earners themselves. 
Newspapers and other main mediums 
of expression are privately owned and 
the owners are employers. There are 
efforts, often measurably successful, 
on the part of many of these owners 
to maintain a disinterested attitude 
and a sense of public responsibility, 
but a fair and common-sense view 
recognizes that ownership by employ- 
ers has a significant bearing on the 
presentation of news and points of 
view regarding employer-employee re- 
lations and interests. 

Such considerations as these have a 
vital bearing on the needs of wage 
earners for their own associations. 
These associations are essential to 
freedom of inquiry, partly to exert a 
counterweight on behalf of labor in 
the activities of public and private 
agencies which have to do with educa- 
tion and the obtaining and dissemi- 
nating of information, and partly to 
serve directly as labor’s own agencies 
of research and information. 


Collective agreements 


In order to secure and retain ade- 
quate recognition in public opinion 
and in judicial and administrative pol- 
icy for the rights of association and 
collective action, wage earners find 
continuous effort necessary. When 
they have obtained recognition of the 
right of collective action, they can 
make the right effective only by using 
their organizations for obtaining the 
information reqgired for intelligent 
and fair collective agreements. 


(Dec. 1916), pp. 682-87; U. S. Congress, Senate, 
Committee on /iducation and Labor, Violations 
of Free speech, Hearings, Part 17, pp. 7458-83, 
7760. 
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Furthermore, a collective agree- 
ment is only a point of departure. 
Expressed in another way, it is a com- 
plicated and technical instrument re- 
lating to a great variety of questions, 
such as wage rates, hours, conditions 
of work, and machinery for interpret- 
ing and applying its terms.1°* Indus- 
trial government under collective 
agreements is a continuous process no 
less than political government under 
statutory enactments and judicial 
decisions. It is also a highly tech- 
nical and specialized process. Ordi- 
nary company employees obviously 
do not have the independence, the 
time, and the training necessary for 
effective participation in collective 
bargaining and in the administration 
of collective agreements. It is only 
through his organization and his own 
expert representatives acting inde- 
pendently of his employer that the 
wage earner can obtain and effective- 
ly use the information necessary for 
his participation in the government of 
industry. Recent acceptance of the 
principles of collective bargaining by 
some of the great corporations of the 
country marks a major step in the 
direction of working-class freedom in 
practice as well as in theory. 


The larger field 


But there is a much larger field of 


collective action that involves free in- 
quiry and expression in a manner 
ultimately more significant than collec- 
tive bargaining and government un- 
der collective agreements. This larg- 


1 See, for example, the 824-page volume is- 
sued by the United Mine Workers of America, 
Wage Agreements, Bitumgnous Coal Industry, 
1925-37. 


er field is the investigation of such 
fundamental questions as the- rela- 
tions of government to economic life 
and the comparative merits of private 
investment, investment by codpera- 
tive groups, and public investment. 
Many of the advocates of “liberty,” 
it is true, refused to recognize such an 
interpretation of liberalism. The 
French Declaration of the Rights of 
Man held private enterprise and pri- 
vate property to be sacred and in- 
violable. Later liberals, however, 
gradually abandoned such a view. 
After an evolution of a century and a 
half, liberalism is no longer committed 
unalterably to any “natural” or “in- 
violable” institutional framework, In 
keeping with present-day complexities 
and in contrast with anti-liberal au- 
thoritarian systems, contemporary 
liberalism is a method of social adjust- 
ment. The essentials of the liberal 
method are the processes of inquiry, 
discussion, democratic decision, and 
unobstructed action for giving effect 
to decisions. 

The effective participation of wage 
earners in these processes, which in- 
volve knowledge of the intricacies of 
modern economy and competition 
with the highly trained agents of em- 
ployers, depends even more absolute- 
ly on free associations than does their 
participation in collective bargaining. 
Opposition to the wage earner’s right 
of free association is therefore a denial 
of his right of free inquiry. The most 
widely used methods of opposition 
are in nature anti-liberal and sub- 
versive of the democratic processes 
on which the liberties not only of 
wage earners but also of others 
depend. 


Witt Bowden, Ph.D., is an economist with *the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D. C. . 
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I. A GLANCE AT THE RECORD 
BEFORE 1932 


N JUNE 1937 the University of 
Gottingen celebrated its Lwo-hun- 
dredth anniversary. Reminded of the 
Heidelberg celebration of the year be- 
fore, at which academic visitors from 
all over the world had been treated to 
that sort of political jubilee for which 
the Third Reich is now famous, few 
American, English, or French. universi- 
ties sent delegates, fearing that they 
would be asked to commemorate not 
two centuries of Göttingen but four 
years of National Socialism—‘our years 
which had meant for the litle Hano- 
verian university the loss of more than 
half its former teachers, the eduction 
of the size of its faculty by 18 per cent 
and of its student body by more than 
50 per cent, the disruption of its gay 
and colozful student organizetions, the 
disbanding of some of its world-famous 
institutes, and the virtual disappear- 
ance of its traditional academic lib- 
erties. Instead there had emerged a 
new so-called “political university,” 
zealously devoted to fulfillirg its part 
in’ the national ‘Four-Year Plan for 
Science. 

Between the new setting cf the uni- 
versity and that of its eightzenth-cen- 
tury birth there were certzin rather 
striking similarities, although Göttin- 
gen itself developed under the influence 
of the English enlightenment and pre- 
sented an exception to ccnditions then 
. prevailing in other German universities. 


EARLY Restrictions OF 
UNIVERSITIES 


In Prussia, fof example, Frederick 
William I grew alarmed over the 
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“atheistic” implications of Christian 
Wolffs philosophy at Halle, and in 
1723 ordered him banished within 
forty-eight hours. Some years later 
this King’s successor decided that 
Wolff was not so dangerous as he had 
been represented to be, and invited him 
to return. In 1735, when it appeared 
that certain Halle professors were 
neglecting their duties in failing to give 
the required number of public lectures, 
the King threatened to send a com- 
pany of soldiers to bring them to rea- 
son. When the philosopher Kant pub- 
lished a book which seemed to Fred- 
erick William II to offend against true 
Christian principles, he had Kant in- 
formed (1794) that he was thereafter 
forbidden to write or lecture on religious 
matters. (When the King died three 
years later the seventy-three-year-old 
philosopher promptly published a jus- 
tification of his own position.) A pro- 
fessor whose ideas displeased the ruler 
had no legal protection. 

Even before the age of absolutism, 
the university teacher found his free- 
dom cramped by ecclesiastical stric- 
tures and by the rulings of his fellow 
academicians. The university was from 
the beginning a guild of teachers, who 
in their zeal to promote uniformity of 
professional qualifications often in- 
sisted on doctrinal conformity as well. 
As late as the middle of the seventeenth 
century (1653) the Philosophical Fac- 
ulty of Marburg passed an official reso- 
lution to keep Cartesianism out of the 
university and especially away from the 
students, in favor of “Aristotle and all 
those other philosophers who have 
been hitherto revered and accepted.” 
In 1621 the Medical Faculty of Rinteln 
had directed its members to teach what 
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Hippocrates and other authorities had 
taught. By 1696 the statutes of Jena 
were a little more lenient: Aristotle was 
not to be criticized, but if it was desired 
to make students acquainted with cer- 
tain errors in his system this might be 
done, but only “with the consent of the 
entire Philosophical Faculty.” ‘Thus 
did professors themselves set a prece- 
dent for the suppression of free scien- 
tific inquiry. 

Toward the end of the eighteenth 
century, and especially in the first 
decade of the nineteenth, the German 
universities underwent a spiritual ren- 
aissance. The philosophers Fichte and 
Schelling, the scholar and administra- 
tor Wilhelm von Humboldt, the preach- 
er-humanist Friedrich Schleiermacher, 
and a number of others advanced the 
bold doctrine that a university exists 
primarily for the furthering of knowl- 
edge, and that the state should not 
only guarantee the university freedom 
from political interference but should 
assume a positive responsibility for the 
promotion of scientific progress as 
well. The famous German “tradi-| 
tion” of academic freedom was at last: 
launched on its modern career. 

' Unfortunately the German univer- 
sity of the nineteenth century was not 
a perfect realization of the principles of 
the idealists who helped bring about 
the founding of the universities of Ber- 
lm (1810) and Bonn (1818) and the re- 
founding of Breslau (1811) and Munich 
(1826). The repressive Carlsbad De- 
crees of 1819 brought a whole series of 
curtailments of academic liberties in 
their wake; and in 1837 seven leading 
professors of Göttingen who issued a 
protest against what they held to be 
the unconstitutional ection of the new 
King of Hanover were summarily dis- 
missed, and a flood of controversial 
literature appeared in which both sides 
were hotly argued. An adequate dis- 
cussion of all cases of arbitrary inter- 
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ference with university teachers in this 
generally dark period (1819-70) would 
fill a large volume. 


UNDER THE EMPIRE 


Under the Empire, when Helmholtz 
and numerous other scholars boasted 
that German institutions of higher 
learning, then at the zenith of their 
fame, were the freest in the world, aca- 
demic appointments were still far from 
being determined solely on scientific 
grounds. (One may legitimately doubt 
whether this ideal has ever been 
achieved, any time, anywhere.) Dos- 
tolevski saw “chauvinistic tendencies 
even in science” in the Germany of 
1873. Nonconformists in socio-politi- 
cal or religious matters were especially 
at a disadvantage. 

The case of Dr. Leo Arons, a young 
Privatdozent in Physics at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin who lost his teaching 
rights in 1898 because he was an active 
member of the Social Democratic 
party, gave rise to the so-called “Lex 
Arons” of the following year, in which 
the Prussian Government declared as a 
matter of principle: “The deliberate 
promotion of Social Democratic aims 
is inconsistent with holding a position 
as teacher in a royal university.” 

Nevertheless, the Arons case should 
not be taken as evidence that all liber- 
als were excluded, for many held posts, 
and as long as they were well-behaved, 
the Government did not touch them. 
It was deemed improper that a state- 
appointed teacher should deliberately 
seek to inculcate an attitude of disre- 
spect or scorn towards the fundamental 
principles of the state, but mere politi- 


{ cal sympathies, so long as they did not 
| seem to interfere with that habit of in- 


tellectual impartiality then (as now) 
regarded as essential to the teaching 
profession, brought difficulties to no 
one. A 

Outside the university, of course, the 
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teacher was supposed to mantain a 
measure of dignity becoming to a 
member of the Civil Service, though 
„even here he was granted more leeway 
‘than most; but he was not expected on 
| any occasion to make campaign speeches 
for the Government. There were oc- 
casional public reprimands, and doubt- 
Jess behind the scenes the hard of the 
Ministry made itself felt even more 
frequently; but all in all, the favorable 
judgment of German scholars of the 
day, men like Paulsen, Virchow, Helm- 
holtz, Delbrück, and Kuno Francke 
(for who should know better?) may be 
accepted. 


UNDER THE REPUELIC 


The situation of the universities un- 
der the Weimar Republic was a peculiar 
one. On the one hand their legal liber- 
ties were greater than ever before: the 
new Constitution supported them, 
there was a general atmosphere of lib- 
eralism, and the Prussian Ministers of 
Education, Haenisch, Becker, and even 
Grimme, were avowed enemies of re- 
action. On the other hand, this very 
attitude of tolerance, togethe> with the 
unstable character of the national pol- 
icles, produced a situation in which 
sympathizers with every viewpoint 
from imperialism to communism could 
use their academic positions for politi- 
cal purposes. The democratic govern- 
ment found itself especially harried by 
certain veterans of the prewar days 
who took no pains to concea. their dis- 
like for the new Republic; yet, if the 
Ministry sought to reprrmand them, 
the accusation of anti-likeralism arose 
on all sides. In some cases faculty 
cliques sympathetic to Social Democ- 
racy resisted efforts of their own gov- 
ernment to secure a more representa- 
tive distribution ef professorships. 

It is not surprising under these cir- 
cumstances—the freest in German his- 
tory, yet (as even German -iberals ac- 


knowledge) perhaps too free—that 
university spokesmen in the years be- 
fore 1983 were voicing their uncer- 
tainty as to whether academic freedom 
could outlive the reactionary and col- 
lectivistic dangers inherent in the un- 
stable multipartied democratic state. 
Part of the early sympathy for Na- 
tional Socialism in university circles 
was probably stimulated by a feeling 
that liberalism had gone too far. The 
Nazi denunciation of scientific objec- 
tivity seemed to some to be at least 
partially justified by a situation in 
which the privilege of academic free- 
dom had been misused as a shield from 
behind which to attack the very foun- 
dations of the then existing govern- 
ment. If in their initial effort to 
eliminate party politics from the uni- 
versities the National Socialists went a 
great deal further and imposed a single 
authoritarian political dogma, the ‘re- 
sponsibility rests in part at least with 
those who were unable to maintain the 
dignity of the academic calling within 
the “liberal” universities. 


II. STATUS OF UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS UNDER NATIONAL 
SOCIALISM 


The term “academic freedom” has 
had at least three traditional associa- 
tions in German history. From me- 
dieval times down till 1879 the guild of 
scholars was granted certain privileges 
of judicial trial which raised its mem- 
bers above ordinary citizens. Likewise 
the community traditionally recog- 
nized certain immunities of the student 
body. But more important for the 
history of science and learning than 
judicial prerogatives and student im- 


munities were thse privileges, also of 


medieval origin, which granted to the 
universities the power to determine, by 
and large (except for certain officially 
stipulated requirements for state ex- 
aminations in modern times), the in- 
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tellectual content of the academic cur- 
riculum and the methods of teaching, 
to pass judgment on the qualifications 
of students by granting academic de- 
grees, and to recruit new members of 
the teaching stafi—for the most part 
theoretically without interference from 
outside. When finally the principle of 
the freedom of science and learning 
achieved constitutional status in the 
Frankfort Declaration of Rights of 
1848 and in the Prussian Constitution 
of 1850, it was this latter intellectual 
sphere of academic autonomy which 
was guaranteed. Article 142 of the 
Weimar Constitution of 1919 reaf- 
firmed the principle and appeared 
furthermore to commit the state to a 
positive responsibility: “Art and Sci- 
ence, and instruction in them, are free. 
The State guarantees them protection 
and participates in their cultivation.” 

The National Socialist government 
has as yet issued no constitution, but 
on February 28, 1933, It suspended 
those articles of the Weimer Constitu- 
tion guaranteeing freedom of person, 
speech, press, assembly, and other 
“rights of the individual.” While 
Article 142, guaranteeing academic 
freedom, was never specifically an- 
nulled, before the first year of rule had 
expired the changed status of the 
academician was made clear in a new 
set of principles to be followed in re- 
organizing university administration, 
which aimed to put into practice the 
ideal of the “political university.” In 
order to appreciate the significance of 
the change it will be necessary to re- 
view briefly the older administrative 
system. 


FORMER ADMINISRRATIVE SYSTEM 


The division between what may be 
called the business and the scientific 
spheres of university administration 
has its origin in the twofold legal char- 
acter of the universities. On the one 
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hand, they still bear traces of the pri- 
vate guild-like associations which they 
once were. As guilds they had con- 
trol over matters pertaining to the 
“arts” which it was their “privilege” to 
teach, and from these arts there have 
developed the subjects of the modern 
university curriculum. Hence it is 
natural that matters closely related to 
learning as such should have remained 
largely in the hands of the university 
faculties. But on the other hand, the 
German universities had always been 
state institutions as well, in that they 
received funds from the public treasury 
and were governed under the super- 
vision either of the ruler himself or of 
his intermediary. 

Even under the Republic this dual 
character was maintained. Highest 
executive in university affairs was the 
Minister of Education of each State 
(Land). Under him (in some States) 
stood an official (generally called the 
Kurator) whose function it was to 
mediate between the Minister and the 
university self-governing bodies. ‘These 
bodies were of two sorts, again illus- 
trating the division of labor between 
general administrative functions and 
matters requiring special scientific 
competence: the former were left in the 
hands of a senate, consisting of the 
rector of the university, the dean of 
each of the four faculties (Theology, 
Law, Medicine, and Philosophy), and 
certain specially delegated professors 
from the faculties at large; while the 
latter, scientific matters as such, were 
managed by the ordinary professors 
and certain selected subordinates (with 
minor variations from State to State) 
in each faculty, a group known as the 
Inner Faculty, presided over by a dean. 
This inner faculty was the real locus of 
traditional academig privileges, and 
the older regimes, at least under Em- 
pire and Republic, left them largely un- 
touched, on the wise principle that 
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science would thrive best if left in the 
hands of those who presumab_y knew 
most about it. 

The National Socialists, since they 
were pledged to carry through a politi- 
cal revolution in the universities, dis- 
pensed with these traditions. Státe 
supervision was simplifed by abolish- 
ing the representative bod.ss and 
elected officials of the faculties and by 
substituting state appointees, elthough 
these were still chosen from the facul- 
ties. The rector had former:y been 
elected from among the ordinary pro- 


sembled inner faculties and tke deans, 
to serve for a year. His election had 
to be approved by the Minister, but he 
was essentially the elected deegate of 
the faculties, serving over thens as their 
representative, but in all other respects 
their equal, as were also the deans. 


New ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM 


Under the new scheme the office of 
Kurator disappeared and tk2 rector 
himself became the agent of zhe Min- 
' ister in controlling university policy; 
the Reorganization Law of April 3, 
1935 defines the rector succinctly as 
“the Führer of the university.” The 
faculty as a whole was organized as the 
Dozentenschaft or teaching stzff under 
a leader (Letter: a term less sacrosanct 
than Führer) directly respcnsible to the 
rector, and the student body was 
organized in like manner as the Stu- 
dentenschaft. The senate stillsurvived, 
but in name only: the professcrial dele- 
gates previously elected by the faculties 
in addition to the deans and -he rector 
were now to be appointed rom the 
teaching staff at large by tke rector. 
The old inner faculty, whick had had 
charge of matters of the utmost aca- 
demic importance, was not mentioned 
in the new regulations. Th= destruc- 
tion of autonomy, was thus complete. 
Furthermore, a new extra-academic 
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power made itself felt within the very 
faculties themselves, in the form of 
militant National Socialist minorities 
organized as the University Teachers’ 
League (Dozentenbund), constituting 
Party cells within the university, paral- 
leling the National Socialist Student 
League among the students. 

In this way the administration of the 
universities was thoroughly centralized 
and made a mere branch of the national 


political system controlled by the 


! Party. The last remnants of the guild 


/ structure of the university had been 
fessors of the university, by the as- ` 


swept away. No longer was there any 
institutional barrier between the po- 
litical sovereign and academic policies. 
The responsibility for science had been 
shifted to tle rector and his Führer. 
How then were the technical academic 
prerogatives of granting degrees and of 
making appointments to be adminis- 
tered under the new order? 


DEGHEES AND TEACHING 
APPOINTMENTS 


Under the old scheme the granting of 
degrees (a right known as Promotion) 
and the conferring of the teaching priv- 
lege (Habilitation) had been wholly in 
the hands of the faculties. When it 
was a matter of making an appoint- 
ment to a professorial chair, the faculty 
concerned had the right to propose 
three names to the Minister, and the 
latter generally chose one of the three 
for the appointment, although he was 
in no way, except perhaps by academic 
tradition, constrained to do so. Ac- 
cording to leading authorities in such 
matters, about a quarter of all the ap- 
pointments in Prussian universities in 
the faculties of Protestant Theology, 
Law, and Medicfhe, 1817—1900, were 
made directly by the Minister, either 
against, or in the absence of, faculty 
nomination.! Accurate figures for later 


iThe estimates are not wholly satisfactory: 
there are certain internal inconsistencies; the va- 
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periods are lacking, but the phenome- 
non of “imposed” appointments was by 
no means unknown, even under the 
Republic. 

As for the granting of degrees, this 
right in the medieval period was equiv- 
alent to conferring the right to teach. 
But with the sinking of standards in 
the eighteenth century, so low in some 
cases that universities would not per- 
mit even their own doctors to teach, 
the Government was eventually forced 
to take action. An additional test be- 
came necessary, supplementary to the 


doctor’s degree, to select qualified, 


teachers. From this need arose the 
faculty privilege of Habilitation, by 
which candidates were granted the 
-right to teach only after a supple- 
mentary dissertation and a demonstra- 
tion lecture had been approved. 


Nazi ReQuIREMENTS FOR TEACHERS 


The National Socialists have created 
still a third prerequisite, a part of the 
so-called Dozentur, in the course of 
which the candidate must demonstrate 
his personal, moral, and especially his 
political, fitness for the job of teaching 
in a National Socialist university; 
“Only he who feels himself inwardly, 
attached to the community of his peo- 


by his acts, is fit to become a university 
teacher’’—thus reads the law of Octo- 
ber 18, 1933. Foreigners may take the 


ple, and who gives voice to this rest 


rious periods within the nineteenth century are 
not sufficiently distinguished; and the Philosophi- 
cal Faculty is omitted. The proportion of 
“Ministerial appointments” is highest in Theol- 
ogy and lowest in Law, with Medicine occupying 
an intermediate position. Bornhak states 
(Rechtsverhilinisse, 33) that between 1817 and 
1895, 323 appointments put of 1,236 (26.2 per 
cent) were “without or against” the faculty nom- 
ination. Paulsen (Dé. Universitäten, 101-2 n., 
citing the Nordd. Allgem. Ztg. of Dec. 5, 1901), 
dividing the period in two, gives 240 out of 859 
(27.9 per cent) for 1817-82, and 82 out of 496 
(16.5 per cent) for 1882-1900, with 23.8 per cent 
for the whole period. 
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tests for the Habilitation, but not for 
the Dozentur. In a semiofficial com- 
mentary on the new training regulation 
an important official in the Ministry 
wrote early in 1935: 


It is especially the young Dozent who has 
the power of making the deepest personal 
impression on the students; the National 
Socialist State, therefore, can intrust with 
important educational tasks only those 
men who are willing and able to be true 
Leaders and Trainers of youth in addition 
to giving them scientific instruction. 


, Part of the Dozentur examination at 
first consisted in-serving a certain num- 
‘ber of weeks at a “Community Camp” 
and afterwards in a “Teachers Acad- 
emy.” In the first an effort was made 
to test the candidate’s adaptability by 
subjecting him to conditions of simple 
life and hard physical labor in a closely 
knit group of companions. Woe be- 
tide him who failed to display the 
proper “group-spirit.”” In the second 
institution the prospective teacher was 
given a final training in political and 
social attitudes in a course of special 
discussions and lectures on the funda- 
mental principles of National Social- 
ism. Here the candidate was tested 
again for signs of latent resistance to 
the demands of disciplined group life. 
In the revised four-week “Teachers’ 
Course” which went into effect May 
11, 1937, candidates were to be made 
aware of “the problems which are of 
central importance to both Science and 
Research’’—a rather more serious aim, 
which may be indicative of a new off- 
cial attitude toward scientific training. 
Habilitation under the new scheme of 
things requires the approval of the 
Minister, the ostensible reason being 
the intent to exclude men of the offi- 
‘cially ‘ “undesirable” categories, chiefly 
“Non-Aryans” and those deemed “po- 
litically unreliable.” Jews have been 
excluded (since April 15, 1937) even 
from taking the doctor’s ‘degree, and’ 
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part-Jews may take it only with the 
permission of the Minister of Educa- 
tion. Thus at the very basis of the 
new recruiting system large classes of 
potential candidates are legally ex- 
cluded on grounds of ancestry o> belief. 
Future professors, selected by a rigor- 
ous sifting process, must first of all con- 
vince their examiners that their loyalty 
to the Führer is unswerving. Refusal 
to take the loyalty oath is derisive, and 
the oath once taken establishes what 
one semiofficial spokesman calls “a 
personal, lifelong tie of fealty like that 
of the ancient Germans or of the 
medieval vassal to his liege lord. The 
contemporary German professo> would 
appear to have no more to expert from 
his “Leader” than had Kant from his 
“Ruler” in 1794, and possib_y less, 
since in the new state a loss of zitizen- 
ship for “political? (though not for 
purely “‘racial’’) reasons carries with it 
the loss of one’s academic degrees! 

This series of measures tkus de- 
stroyed one of the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the famous German Privat- 
dozententum, that group of independent 
private teachers at the state universi- 
ties, whose existence many had felt to 
be the chief support of academic 
freedom. 


PROMOTION AND DEMOTICN 


The right of Berufung, or of making 
faculty appointments of professorial 
rank, has fared little better. While 
the faculty right has not in this instance 
been specifically denied, in practice the 
Ministry has been the real mover. If 
proof were needed, one would have 
only to note the increase in forced 
transferals as against “calls” listed 
under the “Personalia” in the Official 
Bulletin of thesMinistry of Education— 
the first depending on ministerial de- 
cree, the second supposedly on faculty 
initiative. In the older scheme each 


good scholar passed through a series of - 
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promotions in academic status and in 
Income by being “called” from one 
university to another, sometimes hav- 
ing taught in the natural course of ad- 
vancement in as many as eight or more 
different institutions. The “transfer- 
als,? on the other hand, engineered 
directly by the Ministry, are in the new 
scheme used, at least in part, as a 
means of demotion in prestige. 

_ The weapon of forced transferal is 
used especially against professors in 
desirable locations who would not 


‘ordinarily be tempted to accept a 


‘call” from a lesser university or fac- 
ulty. A teacher may thus against his 
will be removed from a large to a small 
university, from a renowned to an un- 
distinguished department, or be shut- 
tled about from institution to institu- 
tion so rapidly and so arbitrarily that, 
while not being actually dismissed, he 
begins perhaps to feel as helpless, as 
resentful, .and as incapacitated for 
fruitful work as if he were. 

A notable instance of this sort of de- 
motion was the transferal in October 
1935 of one of Germany’s outstanding 
jurists from Berlin to Göttingen, prob- 
ably because his presence had become 
embarrassing to an eminent rival who 
had succeeded in ingratiating himself 
with the new Ministry. The news 
came to this professor quite unex- 
pectedly, just ten days before the 
winter semester was to open, so that 
his friends had to help him move his 
family and belongings to his new loca- 
tion. A prominent historian at Berlin 
was transferred at the same time to 
Halle, so suddenly that students who 
had come to Berlin especially to study 
with him did not learn of his removal 
until they had alréady registered, since 
his courses were still announced in the 
catalogue. Another reputable histo- 
rian during the winter of 1935-36 
taught at no fewer than three of the 
smaller universities, one after another, 
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at first commuting, but eventually 
moving his household. Because of the 
sudden departure of two members of 
the Philosophy Department at Berlin 
during the same winter, men whose 
courses on “Epistemology” and “Kant” 
had been announced in the catalogue, 
Professor Alfred Bäumler, leading Nazi 
philosopher, who had announced 
courses on Herder’s Nationalism and 
on Political Philosophy, was given an 
opportunity, as the supplement of the 
catalogue indicated, to turn his hand 
at the last minute to “Kant” and 
“Epistemology.” 

Even if the appointment of new 
teachers of professorial rank does not 
in all instances depend directly on 
ministerial initiative, it may be seri- 
ously doubted whether that portion of 
the old right of calling which may be 
retained by the university faculties to- 
day confers on them any real measure 
of autonomy. The old faculty priv- 
ilege of making appointments, for- 
merly intended as a protection against 
state interference on political grounds, 
has thus wholly lost its significance, 
since the criteria of selection are deter- 
mined by energetic Party representa- 
tives on the faculty itself. 

That the Minister of Education finds 
it difficult under these circumstances to 
gain an unbiased impression of the 
scientific qualifications of a possible ap- 
pointee is clearly expressed in his com- 
munication to the Faculty of Berlin, 
dated May 6, 1935, in which the Min- 
ister complains that the professors he 
has called in for consultation have ap- 
parently not been speaking their true , 
minds. Because of the deplorable ef- 
fect of this lack of candor on his judg- ; 
ment, the Minister directs the Rector 


to report on possible sources of the“ 


pressure to which the professoriate had 
apparently been subjected. The pro- 
fessors themselves are commanded to 
turn in explicit reports on the matter: 
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to explain to the Minister, in other 
words, just how it happens that the 
University is not proceeding on strictly 
scientific principles! 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF 
SCHOLARS 


Another real restriction on the uni- 
versity teacher under the new regime, 
besides those involved in the recruiting 
system, is the maze of difficulties con- 
fronting a scholar invited to a foreign 
country, perhaps for a permanent 
appointment. In such an event he 
must first report to the rector or the 
Minister any correspondence he may 
have received inviting him to accept an 
academic post, or even to participate 
in a scientific congress abroad. Sec- 
ond, he can accept such invitations 
only with the approval of the Ministry. 
His intention to go abroad for scientific 
purposes must be reported at least six 
weeks in advance, and he must submit 
copies of all speeches he intends to 
make or articles he intends to publish, 
even including those he might, in the 
ordinary course of events, have written 
for German periodicals while in Ger- 
many. In all cases the approval of the 
local leader of the National Socialist 
University Teachers’ League (and some- 
times of other local officials) must be 
obtained. Copies of the permission 
papers must be sent to the Foreign 
Office and to other bureaus. If he is 
abroad for more than three months, the 
scientist must keep in touch with his 
country’s foreign representatives, and 
when he returns to Germany he must 
submit a full report of the trip, com- 
menting especially on “important po- 
litical or cultural-political observa- 
tions.” 

Here again one is reminded of eight- 
eenth-century conditjons, when it was 
quite customary for a prince or king to 
forbid professors in “his” university to 
accept “foreign” offers, even to neigh- 
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boring German states. It was de- 
sired, in founding the University of 
Göttingen, to call two prominent jur- 
ists from the University of Halle, less 
than a hundred miles away, but in 
Prussia, while Göttingen was in Han- 
over. But the King of Prussia fore- 


stalled the attempt by decreeing,. 


April 22, 1733: “No professor may ac- 
cept foreign invitations withouz risking 
a severe penalty, since requital will be 
taken on the entire university.” When 
a Professor Lindner of Königsberg re- 
ceived a call to St. Petersburg in 1766 
the King, this time Frederick the 
Great, declared: “Ich wil nicht, das 
man mihr Leute aus dem Land de- 
bauchire.” 

Moreover, because of the regulations 
restricting the exportation of German 
currency, German scientists going 
abroad, while allowed more taan the 
ordinary citizen, are virtually -lepend- 
ent on foreign support if they are to re- 
main outside Germany more than a few 
weeks, especially if they travel consid- 
erable distances. Finally, it is often 
difficult for the German scientist of- 
fered a position abroad to obtain ad- 
mission from the immigraticn authori- 
ties of the country to which Le is in- 
vited; and, even though this aspect of 
his quandary is a result of general eco- 
nomic conditions the world over, the 
hesitancy of many countries to accept 
German émigrés, even gifted _ntellec- 
tuals, is a direct consequence of Na- 
tional Socialist policies, which have 
flooded the already heavily taxed lib- 
eral countries with a new wave of po- 
litical exiles. 

Once granted permission to ettend a 
scientific congress abroad, however, the 
German scientist finds himself still 
subject to the restraints of hs home 
government. Real intellectual par- 
ticipation with thinkers of other coun- 
tries, and especially with his former 
German cclleagues now living abroad, 
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is made difficult if not impossible under 
these circumstances. One observer at 
the Paris Philosophical Congress in the 
summer of 1937 reported that some of. 
the German delegates seemed more like 
specters than philosophers, while oth- 
ers utilized the meetings for political 
speech-making. Out of some hundred 
German-speaking delegates at the Con- 
gress, about thirty came from Ger- 
many, while twenty-six others were 
émigrés! 

The embargo, however, applies to 
intellectual imports as well as to ex- 
ports. The ministerial decree of Jan- 


‘uary 9, 1935 specified that in the future 


all foreign lecturers at German uni- 
versities must be approved by the 
Minister before being given their ap- 
pointments, and that time must be al- 
lowed for an investigation, sometimes 
to be conducted through the Foreign 
Office. It had recently come to light, 
the decree explained, that a number of 
these lecturers had expressed views 
which indicated that they did not “be- 
jong to that group of foreigners who 
are desired as guests or lecturers at 
German universities from the stand- 
point of our cultural policy.” 


UNPLEASANT CO-WORKERS 


Virtually deprived of his rights in 
the selection of his colleagues, the Ger- 
man professcr under National Social- 
ism finds it difficult in many cases to 
secure the coöperation of technical as- 
sistants suited to his needs, merely 
because they may not happen to satisfy 
the requirements of race or attitude so 
stringently demanded by the new 
state. More than one scholar has been 
driven from his office by being deprived 
of his assistants® even scholars who 
themselves could meet the most exact- 
ing test as to eligibility according to 
National Socialist standards. Many 
others, hesitant to take the desperate 
step of voluntary resignation, remain 
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in their official posts, but hedged in by 
uncongenial and perhaps none too 


friendly co-workers foisted upon them ° 


by a regime they are forced to accept. 

Something of the prevailing atmos- 
phere is conveyed by the following, 
incident. Not long ago two professors | 
were about to leave the teachers’ room ; 
at their university, when they noticed: 
that one of their colleagues had left his | 
brief-case. Looking inside to deter- | 
mine the ownership, they found a mass 
of notes on their own and their col- 
leagues’ informal conversations, evi- 
dently destined for the authorities. 
The story spread quickly, and the of- 
fender soon found himself ostracized. 
When he asked the reason, and was 
told, he replied with some surprise, 
“Why, you don’t suppose I’m the only 
one doing this, do you?” 


INSECURITY OF PROFESSORS 


The pathetic insecurity of the pro- 
fessor is revealed in the publicity given 
to a recent declaration by the Law 
Faculty of a southern German uni- 
versity that in approving a doctoral 
dissertation, it did not thereby commit 
itself to the opinions expressed therein. 
Evidently the opinions in this particu- 
lar case were none too cordial towards 
the present regime, for the faculty was 
sharply criticized in the official journal, 
Jugend und Recht, for failure to shoul- 
der its proper responsibility. 

Most important of all the teacher’s 
professional rights is the right to teach, 
and the National Socialist regime has 
found means of silencing the professor 
even when he still outwardly enjoys 
all the dignities of his office. One of 
the most insidious techniques is that of 
unobtrusively excludifig professors from 
examination committees. Gradually 
word spreads among the students that 
Professor So-and-so never examines, 
and attendance at his courses falls off. 
If perchance the moment arrives when 
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no students register for his courses, 
meanwhile flocking to the Nazi pro- 
fessors whose influence is decisive, then 
the Minister gently inquires of the 
deserted professor whether, in view of 
the circumstances, he does not think it 
best to retire. Even if he does not 
care to “retire,” his actual teaching in- 
fluence may thus be reduced to nil. 
(This mode of “control” had, inci- 
dentally, been legally permissible un- 
der the old regime, but its use had beer 
frowned upon as a gross violation of 
liberal principles.) | 

Freedom implies not only freedom at 
a given moment, but assurance that 
the state of freedom will endure; aca- 
demic freedom especially seems to de- 
mand some guarantee that the insti- 
tutional status of the teacher will not 
be subject to willful intrusions and 
interruptions. In this sense there is 
something to be said for the view that 
academic life is in its essence “bour- 
geois.” And in the same sense it 
might be argued that for many uni- 
versity teachers academic life under 
National Socialism is a sort of “pro- 
letarian”’ existence, not in terms of in- 
come but of security. 

Even brilliant success as a ranking 
National Socialist ideologue does not | 
always guarantee permanence of office. 
The regime that engineered the “blood 
purge” of June 30, 1934 does not hesi- 
tate to strike at “loyal” university 
teachers who for some reason or other 
have become superfluous or embarras- 
sing to the government. The case of 
Carl Schmitt is illustrative. A jurist 
of considerable repute under the Re- 
public, Schmitt was able to adapt his 
ideas readily to changed circumstances, 
and by the Winter Semester of 1935-36 
he was not only the most popular lec- 
turer at the Universtty of Berlin but 
one of the chief draftsmen of National 
Socialist legislation, e But in December 
1986 he was attacked without any 
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warning in Das Schwarze Kerps, ex- 
treme Nazi weekly, and accus2d of in- 
consistency and opportunism of char- 
acter, and worse things left ominously 
unmentioned. (One recalls zhat for 
Frederick the Great, even the fascinat- 
ing Voltaire eventually becam2 a mere 
“orange squeezed dry.”) Even less 
secure, those whose reputation is al- 
ready shaky in the eyes of the state live 
out their academic careers under a 
very real sword of Damocles. 


DISMISSALS 


The whole practice of tke Third 
Reich with regard to dismissing uni- 
versity teachers has been a repudiation 
of the traditional inviolability of office 
which was the privilege of judges and 
professors as civil servants. The very 
law which was used to justify by far the 
greater part of the faculty dismissals 
was enacted in the name >f recon- 
structing or restoring the Professional 
Civil Service. Civil servants were thus 
dismissed in the name of an improved 
Civil Service, but while the form of 
legality was adhered to, the actual 
specification of the grounds of dismis- 
sal in such flexible terms as “inadequate 
training” or “political unrediability,”’ 
and the application of these provisions 
to borderline cases, provoked a general 
impression of arbitrary rule rether than 
legal precedure. The only Lnambigu- 
ous condition of dismissal wes the fact 
of having certain portions of Jewish 
blood, but the incidence of this part.of 
the law appeared to many to be the 
most arbitrary of all, since ft inflicted 
punishment for a condition lying 
wholly outside the individual’s sphere 
of free choice. 

The manner in which meny of the 
dismissals oceurred, resulting from de- 
nunciations by students, servants, or 
even jealous or overzealous 2olleagues, 
from lecture boycotts engineered by 
National Socialist student organiza- 
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tions, and so forth, enhanced the feel- 
ing of arbitrariness already awakened 
by the statute itself; and the series of 
salary cuts and transferals from one 
university to another which frequently 
preceded dismissal increased the pro- 
fessor’s sense of helplessness. 


RETIREMENT 


Even in retirement, old privileges 
have gone by the board. Although 
officially “‘erneritus,” one who has been 
relieved of his official duties by the 
National Socialist government is really 
in the class of those who have been 
dismissed from the state service—a 
much lower category. The old process 
(already modified under the Republic) 
of making a man emeritus at the age of 
sixty-five or sixty-eight was simply the 
granting of an official permission for the 
professor to stop teaching if he so de- 
sired. There was formerly no way to 
force a professor to retire as long as he 
was in good health and committed no 
crime. The Republic began to intro- 
duce the system of compulsory retire- 
ments at sixty-five (or, in the absence 
of a successor, at sixty-seven), leaving 
unimpaired, however, the right to 
teach; but those who have been made 
emeritus by the new Civil Service regu- 
lations have really been pensioned, 
that is, deprived of all their rights ex- 
cept that to a part of their salary. If 
they wish to teach they must be spe- 
cially comrnissioned to do so, and only 
in such a case are they allowed to par- 
ticipate in examinations. They can- 
not even advise a student on the sub- 
ject of his dissertation without the ex- 
press permussion of the rector of the 
university. 

Nor is the retited professor’s finan- 
cial position as satisfactory as it was. 
The highest earnings under the Repub- 
lic rarely exceeded 40,000 marks a 
year, including perhaps as much as 
18,000 or even 20,000 marks in tuition 
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receipts. By 1936 a professor whose 
path toward retirement had started 
with a leave of absence of several 
semesters beginning in 1933 would 
have lost all his tuition receipts, and 
would have been lucky if he were still 
receiving 15,000 marks as a pension. 

A man of the rank of Privatdozent 
might have been getting as much as 
7,000 marks a year. If dismissed, he 
lost all this, since, not being a state 
official, he would not be eligible for a 
pension. Some especially deserving 
Privatdozenien in the “undesirable” 
categories, for example those who had 
fought in the war, were given the op- 
tion of applying for a special dispensa- 
tion, even though their right to teach 
had been withdrawn. In how many 
cases this dispensation was actually 
granted, it is difficult to say; the writer 
knows of one case where it was not. 
Some Privaidozenten, however, even in 
retirement, were receiving in 1936 as 
much as 3,000 marks a year from the 
state. In addition, more than one 
highly qualified research worker in the 
applied sciences was receiving unsolic- 
ited subsidies from wealthy industrial- 
ists, who thus sought to maintain the 
scientist’s capacity for work and pos- 
sibly dissuade him from accepting for- 
eign offers, even though, by the regula- 
tions of the Labor Front, they would 
have been forbidden to employ him in 
their Jaboratories. It is probable that 
some scientists of the Privatdozent 
level were thus saved from starvation, 
and that others, even men of higher 
ranks, were taken over by private con- 
cerns after having been dismissed by 
the state; but for the most part, the lot 
of the displaced research scientist, de- 
prived of his technical apparatus and 
of his co-workers, was difficult, more 
difficult even than that of the liter- 
ary scholar, and with no prospect for 
improvement, barring succor from 
abroad. 


Honors FOR SCHOLARSHIP 


Because of the localized ideals which 
National Socialist officials have at- 
tempted to set for German scholarship, 
any signalization of scientific achieve- _ 
ment irrespective of nationality has 
been declared taboo. The following 
official communication from the Min- 
ister of Education, dated October 6, 
1937, may fittingly close the discussion 
of the status of university teachers: 


Not only are Germans forbidden to ac- 
cept Nobel Prizes either for Peace or for 
Science, according to the decree of the 
Fiihrer and Reichs-Chancellor establishing 
a German National Prize for Art and Sci- 
ence (January 30, 1937), but they are also 
forbidden to participate in the nomination 
and recommendation of candidates for 
Nobel Prizes. 

I beg that this decree be brought to the 
attention of all scientists concerned con- 
fidentially. It will not be published in the 
Official Bulletin of the Ministry. 


Under this forced boycott of the 
Nobel Prize the German scholar was 
officially condemned to accept honors 
only from his own country; but his 
country, by this same act, renounced 
its allegiance to internationally recog- 
nized standards of scholarly achieve- 
ment. 


Nore on Facuury TURNOVER 


Something of the effectiveness of the new 
policies governing the selection and dis- 
missal of university teachers may be in- 
ferred from the fact that by the Winter 
Semester of 1936-37 no fewer than 2,532 
members of the teaching staffs in office (and 
teaching) four years before (5,382), or some 
47.1 per cent, had been “‘lost,” only 216 of 
these 2,532 faculty “losses” being due to 
death. The remaining 2,316 losses are to 
be accounted for in part by normal retire- 
ments because of age, hut in the main they 
result from the special dismissal or trans- 
feral policies in accord with National 
Socialist principles. Otherwise it is hard 


to understand why, in the four years pre- 
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ceding Hitler’s “reconstruction” of the uni- 
versities (between the Winter Semesters of 
1928-29 ard 1982-83), there was not a 
faculty loss at least roughly approximating 
that from 1932-33 to 1936-37. But the 
contrast is striking. In the earlier period 
there was an average loss per university of 
25.8 per cent, as against 47.1 per ceat for the 
later period. One might perhaps infer, 
under the circumstances, that.a figure ap- 
proximating the difference of 21.2 per cent 
is due to the abnormal dismissal policy of 
the National Socialists; and as a matter of 
fact this inference finds positive confirma- 
tion from other sources, such as the case 
records in the files of foreign academic relief 
organizations (especially the Society for the 
Protection of Science and Leaming, in 
London). 

But it is only when KEM the abnormal 
turnover together with the normal that one 
begins to gain an accurate impression of 
the transformation of the teaching staffs. 
While the universities had lost or. an aver- 
age 47.1 per cent of their teaching person- 
nel in the first four years of National So- 
cialism, they had in the interim gained a 
total of 1,632 new members, constituting an 
average of 37.2 per cent of the 1936-37 
staffs—and these new members had been 
gained largely by the National Socialist 
methods cf recruitment. On the recon- 
stituted faculties, then, there were in all 
2,850 survivors from the 1932-33 staff and 
1,682 new members (1,225 gained outright, 
and 457 gained by transfer from other uni- 
versities). In certain universities the turn- 
over was still more striking. Berlin, for 
example, lost 400 out of a staff of 707, or 
56.6 per cent, including only 38 cases of loss 
by death; meanwhile, 239 new members 
were gained, or 43.8 per cent of the new 
staff of 546. On its reconstituted staff 
Berlin thus had 239 new members to 307 
old; Frankfurt had 81 new to 132 old; 
Gottingen, 86 new to 106 old; Freiburg, 70 
new to 94 old; Heidelberg, 87 new to 92 old! 
The universities which underwent the 
greatest staff reconstruction under Na- 
tional Socialism were Kiel, with 57.3 per 
cent lost and 44.6 per cent gained; Frank- 
furt, with 57.1 per cent lost and 38.0 per 
cent gained; Heidelberg, with 56.8 per cent 
lost-and 48.6 per cent gained; Berlin, with 
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56.6 per cent lost and 43.8 per cent gained; 
and Géttingen, with 53.5 per cent lost and 
44.8 per cent gained. These figures of 
faculty turnover seem to indicate uner- 
ringly those universities where National 
Socialist influence made itself most felt. 


Tit. NATIONAL SOCIALIST AT- 
TITUDES TOWARD SCIENCE 


é In the narrow sense, there is no rig- 
orously consistent “‘official’? National 
Socialist attitude toward science. How- 
ever much one may seek for such a 
will-o’-the-wisp, he will not find it. 
That, however, the National Socialist 
regime has had a distinct effect on the 
course of scientific investigation, and 
that individual National Socialists have 
expressed certain attitudes toward sci- 
ence, are clear. The problem then is 
that of examining contemporary German 
science, with the purpose of discovering 
to what extent and in what specific 
senses this is or is not “Nazi” science. 
The results will be unsatisfactory to 
those who believe that everything that 
happens in contemporary Germany 
conforms to a simple plan in the minds 
of the leaders; but such results will be 
closer to the reality. Academic free- 
dom in contemporary Germany cannot 
be understood apart from this complex 
semipolitical intellectual atmosphere, 
full of illogicalities and emotionalities, 
in which the scientist must do his work. 

This atmosphere has undergone a 
certain change since the National So- 
cialist influence first became apparent 
in the spring of 1933, The beginning 
was the “‘purge,”’ under the terms of the 
Civil Service Law. While the effect of 
this law was spread over several years, 
since a considerakle number of “non- 
Aryan” war veterans, putative “Ar- 
yans” later discovered to be “non- 
Aryans,” “Aryans” with “non-Aryan” 
wives, and certain other groups, at first 
exempted, were later included, never- 
theless it seems safe to assume that the 
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number of forced dismissals and even 
transferrals had decreased markedly by 
the winter of 1936-37. 

A first approach to the problem of 
National Socialist attitudes toward 
science may therefore be made by seek- 
ing out the reasons for this official on- 
slaught against the nation’s scientific 
man-power. Was the purge a mani- 
festation of rabid anti-intellectualism? 
It is often asserted that the Jacobins 
who guillotined Lavoisier defended 
themselves by saying: “The Revolution 
has no need for savants!’ But it is as 
frequently forgotten that Lavoisier was 
hated for being a tax-farmer, and hence 
an “aristocrat”: this was sufficient 
reason for condemning him, savant or 
not. Similarly, there can be no doubt 
that the German scientists who were 
ousted from their university posts by 
National Socialist legislation were at- 
tacked, not as chemists or historians or 
mathematicians and so forth, but as 
“state enemies” according to the off- 
cial definition, in terms of ancestry or 
political viewpoint. There were un- 
doubtedly borderline cases, where the 
mere existence of a certain field—say 
Sociology—or of certain theories con- 
tradicting the “official’’ Weltanschauung, 
as in Anthropology, was held to be a 
threat to the social order. Sometimes 
utterly petty offenses, such as the cita- 
tion of “non-Aryan” authorities in 
scientific publications, were seized upon 
as pretexts to attack or to oust unde- 
sired scholars. But that the purge was 
not rationalized, on the whole, except 
in political terms is clearly revealed by 
an analysis of its incidence on various 
faculties and fields: for the more “use- 
ful” scientists sufferad just as much as, 
in fact somewhat more than, their less 
“practical” colleagues. 

The apparent illogicality of the dis- 
tribution of losses can easily be seen if 
one compares the percentages of teach- 
ers in each of the main divisions of uni- 


versity faculties who disappeared from 
the ranks during the four years before 
and during the four years after the 
coming of National Socialism, expres- 
sing the differences in terms of index 
numbers, as shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1—Losses in Teachers 


“| Per cent | ‘Per cent | Percentage 
Faculty Lost ‘Lost Increase 
1928-29 to0}1932-33 to] 1928-29 to 
1932-33 1936-37 11982-33 = 100 
Theology...... 26.8 41.5 155 
Humanities.... 29.3 46.0 157 
Law and Social 

Sciences..... 31.7 57.5 181 
Natural Sciences} 23.8 44.0 185 
Medicine... ... 22.4 48.8 218 
All Faculties. 25.8 47.1 183 


This contrast shows that the “clean- 
up” of the faculties cannot be explaimed 
on any grounds of cool, utilitarian cal- 
culation; or else why should Theology, 
the government’s principal enemy 
within, be favored at the expense of 
Medicine, a field which is always of 
great national importance and which 
in the new Germany, with the rapid 
growth of the army and labor service, 
has enormously increased in signifi- 
cance? The dismissals reveal an atti- 
tude not so much toward science itself 
as toward certain scientists as repre- 
sentatives of politically objectionable 
groups. 

A similar conflict between ideology 
and practice becomes apparent if one 
analyzes the trends in student concen- 
tration, trends which have no little in- 
fluence on the scope of work of the 
academic investigator and teacher. It 
is well known that the first four years 
of National Socialism saw a decrease in 
student enrollments at all institutions 
of higher learning of 42.8 per cent (ex- 
cluding foreign students in Germany, 
whose numbers fell only 28.6 per cent). 
But those who beliéve that judicious 
planning has brought the remaining 
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students flocking to the banner of “na- 
tional-polizical necessity’? would do 
well to exemine Table 2 showing shifts 
in studemt concentration, which to 
some extent bear out the paradoxical 
conclusions indicated by the differen- 
tial incideace of the faculty purge. 


TABLE 2--Student Distribution 


Winter | Winter Fercentage 

















Field Semester|Semeste 
1932-33 | 1936-37 |(1932-33 = 100) 

Pedagogical Studies} 6,831 8,317 
Catholic Therlogy| 4.208 4,775 
AgriculturalSe:ences| 1,356 1,477 
Medical Sciences | 32,437 | 22,797 
EngineeringSe.ences} 14,477 | 7,649 
Law and Social 

Sciences......- 24,161 | 9.608 40.1 
Frotestant Theology] 6,588] 2,583 39.2 
Humanities... 14,078 | 5,188 36.8 
Mathematics and 

Natural Sciences| 12,951 4,616 35.6 
Others... vee ven» 67 

All Fields ......] 116,154 | 67,082 57.8 


Here again, as in the faculty dismis- 
sals, the curious result appears that 
Theology has gained (or at least Cath- 
olic Theclogy, and this must be a sharp 
thorn in the flesh of the Nazi leaders), 
while the very mainstays cf the na- 
tion’s technology, Mathematics and 
the Natural Sciences, have fallen 64.4 
per cent below their pre-Nazi concen- 
tration levels. Chemistry alone lost 
42.0 per rent of its concentrators in this 
four-year period, Architecture 52.9 
per cent, and even Modern Languages 
76.6 per cent. At the same time the 
National Socialist fields par =xcellence, 
Pre-History and Racial Sci2znce, were 
not sufficiently popular to achieve 
separate listing in the official statistical 
reports Dn higher education for the aca- 
demic years 1935-36 and 1936-37. 
The why’s and wherefore’s of these 
trends lie beyond, the scove of the pres- 
ent essay, but these few comments may 
suffice to show that actuel develop- 
ments and governmentel ceclarations 
of policy do not always coincide in the 
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Third Reich—in fact in this case are 
quite far apart. 


NATIONALIZATION OF SCIENCE 


Turning now to these official aims, 
one may perhaps epitomize them as 
efforts to hitch science to the national 
bandwagon. This attitude is evident 
in the preamble to a law of March 16, 
1937, establishing a National Research 
Council (Reichsforschungsrat) : 


The great undertakings which the Four- 
Year Plan has set for German Science make 
it necessary that all the forces of research 
which can contribute to the fulfilling of 
these tasks be centrally codrdinated and set 
in motion. The principle of free inquiry 
will not be interfered with by this direction 
of certain branches of science toward the 
goals of the Four-Year Plan, nor by the 
centralized allocation of research funds, nor 
by the systematic assignment of problems, 
since freedom of inquiry is based not on an 
arbitrary choice of problems, but on the 
independence with which the research 
process is carried out. At a historical mo- 
ment like the present, when scientific in- 
vestigation has the task of reaching goals 
on which the existence of the whole Nation 
depends, it is needless to explain why re- 
search must devote itself to this type of 
problem, and thus at the same time possibly 
have to neglect less important and less 
urgent problems—even when these latter 
may be more in keeping with the investiga- 
tor’s previous work and with the usual 
dispensation. of funds. 


Here at least is a definite declaration 
of policy: the scientist must demon- 
strate his usefulness to the nation, 
or —. The alternative is left unde- 
fined, but it is no doubt needless to ex- 
plain to most of the scientists in Ger- 
many today what this alternative may 
be. 

If one turns to the actual content of 
the lectures, the journals, the scientific 
gatherings, and so forth, it becomes 
apparent once more, however, that the 
whole field of knowledge has not been 
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“‘practicalized”—that there are mani- 
festations of intellectual activity here 
and there, possibly of considerable 
significance, which do not fit in with 
the general plan, and that, moreover, 
the effect of practicalization on the 
various fields is far from uniform. 
Would anyone argue that the publi- 
cation of the second volume of Kant’s 
unpublished works in the summer of 
1937 was a decisive contribution to the 
march of fascism? Hardly! And the 
same may be argued for a good many 
other relatively esoteric research proj- 
ects which go on in very much the old 
manner, as, for example, the work m 
some of the local historical journals 
such as the Forschungen zur Branden- 
burgischen und Preussischen Geschichte, 
or local learned societies such as the old 
Leopoldina, which celebrated undis- 
turbed its 250th anniversary in 1937. 
This type of closet research, however, 
is a decided exception to the general 
rule; it proceeds under imminent threat 
of extinction; and its survival is on the 
whole dependent upon the survival of 
its devotees, most of whom are well 
along in years and have little prospect 
of training successors. Yet its exist- 
ence is noteworthy, and the continuous 
attention devoted to recent publica- 
tions in the learned world, as evidenced 
by current reviews in the Deutsche 
Literaturzeitung, edited under the aus- 
pices of the Union of German Scientific 
Academies, makes one hesitate to 
prophesy the extinction of German 
learning. Indeed, one unanticipated 
effect of the deliberate politicization of 
knowledge may be the encouragement 
of interest in recondite subjects beyond 
the ken or the congern of dictators. 


SCIENTIFIC WORK DISGUISED 


Other fields are able to carry along a 
fair amount of the old tradition by dis- 
guising their work with the labels 
which have now come into fashion. In 
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such cases the scientist must turn 
Machiavellian, or consult a publie re- 
lations expert, in order to choose the 
proper titles and chapter headings, 
make the tactful dedication, and so 
word his preface and conclusion that 
the hasty reader may conclude with no 
hesitation that his work aims to strike 
another blow for the National Revolu- 
tion—very much as “Christian” hu- 
manists in the latter days of the Roman 
Empire continued to study their Greek 
and Latin poets, but with the “‘pur- 
pose” of denouncing paganism. One 
favorite “manifestation of loyalty” is 
the dispatching of congratulatory tele- 
grams to the Führer on the occasion of 
a scientific convention, especially if it 
“happens” to meet, as did that of the 
German Society for Internal Medicine 
in 1986, on the Leader’s birthday. 
The policy of giving a political coat- 
ing to the scientific pill applies not only 
to individual works or scientists or con- 
ventions, but also to whole fields, to 
universities, and to faculties. The 
field of Mathematics may not have a 
particularly enviable reputation in the 
public mind, but once it is made clear 
that the mathematics for which the 
public had so little respect was “Jewish 
Mathematics,” while “German Mathe- 
matics” is all that is fine and admirable, 
a step may be gained in security for the 
mathematical fraternity. Several learned 
“Archives” for this and that subject 
have become “German Archives.” 
The “Society for Physical Anthropol- 
ogy, founded in 41925, recently became 
the “German Society for Racial Re- 
search.” One of the most frequent 
disguises, or practical appeals, adopted 
by a field 1s the prefix Wehr-, meaning 
that the subject is studied with the 
problems of national defense, and pos- 
sibly offense, in vew. Thus the field 
of Medicine becomes, or at least a part 
of it becomes, Vehrmedizin, Physics 
becomes Wehrphysitk, Botany Wehr- 
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botanik, and so forth. (The las: term, 
one may imagine, refers perhaps to 
bacterial warfare, or more probably to 
agrarian policy in war time, including 
the problem of creating an “‘autarchical 
diet.”) The central building of the 
transplanted University of Berlin, the 
cornerstone of which was laid Movem- 
ber 26, 1937, is to house the Wehr- 
technische Faculty; and it has been 
seriously urged that a real basis for 
“unifying” the whole field of knowledge 
may be achieved by considering each 
special branch as only one aspect of a 
universal “defense science,” Wehr- 
wissenschaft. 

Thus the practical fields paz excel- 
lence, the technologies, become the real 
center of mterest—perhaps in a des- 
perate effort to lure back stucents to 
the deserted ranks. (The term Wis- 
senschaft itself, which in German had a 
much broader connotation than the 
English word “science,” in that it in- 
cluded both the Humanities and the 
“Sciences,” is used in a much marrower 
sense than formerly.) Not ony has a 
National Research Council been cre- 
ated, but there are numerous “‘planning 
boards” for the special practical sci- 
ences: Aeronautics, Economics, Agri- 
culture, and others. 


Errects OF PRACTICALIZATION 


The effect of practicalization on the 
technological sciences may, for a time 
at least, prove stimulating; but the 
practicalization of those fields of learn- 
ing which were traditionally pursued 
rather as ends in themselves cuts at the 
very root of the discipline. Instead of 
describing the past “as it actually 
was,” the National Socialist aistorian 
is made to feel that he should aim to 
demonstrate from the past the validity 
of the prevailing® political dogmas. 
History again, as in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, becomes “philesophy teeching by 
example.” The doctrine that the past 
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must be used, not contemplated in pas- 
sive enjoyment, illustrates a certain 
Puritan stram in the Nazi attitude 
toward science: not learning for its own 
sake, but learning in the service of the 
nation! 

This attitude easily turns history 
Into one of the more subtle forms of 
propaganda, and converts Sociology, 
Government, and Economics into strictly 
““Cameralistic” sciences, handmaidens 
to statecraft. Orientalists are urged 
to apply their learning to the promo- 
tion of German diplomatic interests 
with countries of the Near and Far 
East. Psychology begins to talk rather 
more loosely than before about com- 
munity “souls” and racial “types,” 
while Philosophy itself becomes lost in 
unintelligible elaborations of appropri- 
ate Weltanschauung. Casuistry has 
its heyday; vague and exalted verbali- 
zations become more effective than 
ever as tools for putting the mind to 
sleep and arousing the emotions; and 
on the whole, except for the isolated 
figures and works which do not fit into 
the “plan,” including those instances of 
“escape scholarship” noted above, it 
can scarcely be doubted that German 
“speculative science” is facing a severe 
crisis. The continued presence, and in 
some cases an actual increase in the 
number, of foreign contributions to 
German scientific journals, especially 
in the natural sciences, while it may be 
an indication in some cases of domestic 
weakness, in any event reduces the 
dangers of the growing provincialism. 


INCONSISTENCIES 


If one seeks, then, for the National 
Socialist attitude toward science in the 
actual practical effects of the policies of 
the Third Reich, one discovers a rather 
complicated situation, and in any case 
a basic contradiction. If it was the 
goal of the state to promote “useful” 
science, why did the authorities delib- 
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erately oust so many obviously “‘use- 
ful” scientists or so reduce the numbers 
of students in the “useful” sciences? 
But these questions spring from a mis- 
conception, for they assume that there 
was a “plan,” and that all the policies 
of the regime had to be logically con- 
sistent with one another. However, it 
is clear that this is not the case. 

It would probably be a closer ap- 
proximation to the real situation to 
suppose that the Government did have 
certain political goals fairly clearly in 
mind, not all of which were mutually 
consistent; for example, (a) the desire 
to eliminate the Jews, and (b) the rec- 
ognition of the vital importance of 
practical science. ‘The discrepancy may 
have been recognized, but treated as of 
subordinate importance. In this case, 
there was a conflict between two ele- 
ments in the ideology; and the dismis- 
sal of those Jews who happened to be 
scientists was apparently deemed more 
important than the retention of those 
scientists who happened to be Jews. 

There is some evidence that such was 
Hitler’s view in the spring of 1933. 
But there is also evidence that by the 
spring of 1937 Hitler was ready to rec- 
ognize the necessity of taking a realistic 
attitude toward science. It was abun- 
dantly clear that not enough expert 
technicians were being trained, that 
university faculties had lost to a great 
extent their power of attracting young 
talent to their ranks, and that the 
country’s industrial and military ma- 
chine was faced with disaster if the 
supply of brains failed. The German 
press throughout 1937, including Nazi 
sheets like Das Schwarze Korps, Die 
Bewegung, Der SA.~-Mann, Der Angriff, 
and others, was filled with anxious ac- 
counts of the threatening Nachwuchs- 
frage, the great problem of preserving 
the continuity of academic generations, 
of producing a sufficient supply of 
trained professional workers. 
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It was in this mood that Carl Bosch 
was appointed, in the spring of 1937, as 
head of the Kaiser Wilhelm Society for 
the Promotion of Scientific Research, > 
and the story goes that Bosch, backed 
by the army, stood out against Hitler 
for four months until the latter guaran- 
teed him full control of the research 
work in all its aspects. And there are 
other evidences that Weltanschauung 
has yielded a step here and there in 
favor of Wissenschaft. Else, why should 
Rosenberg make the rather startling 
announcement in an official Party or- 
gan, December 1937, that the Party as 
such took no dogmatic stand on “ques- 
tions of cosmic physics, experimental 
chemistry and cosmogony”? Espe- 
cially in the medical schools there are 
signs that politics, at least in its most 
obnoxious forms, has had its day. 


A VacuE Pouicy 


But the question remains: No matter 
what sort of science may slip by in con- 
temporary Germany, and no matter 
what the Government does in the way 
of seeking to promote practical science 
with special organizations and grants 
of money, is there not a fundamental 
antagonism between the Government 
and science because of the official de- 
nunciation of the premise of scientific 
objectivity? The answer to this ques- 
tion involves a return to the beginning 
of the discussion. In what sense is this 
alleged denunciation official? And in 
what senses is scientific objectivity 
denounced? 

Certainly one “official” declaration 
on the subject was that made by Min- 
ister of Education Rust at the Heidel- 
berg Celebration in the spring of 1936, 
and it has been echoed in the last edi- 
tion (1938) of Otto Kbtellreuter’s au- 
thoritative Deutschés Verfassungsrecht. 
What Rust said on that occasion re- 
garding this point ean be summed up 
very simply. National Socialism is 
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against science, he argued, only if by 
science is meant knowledge divorced 
from ethical presuppositions. Bat even 
National Socialism recognizes “objec- 
tivity properly understood.” What it 
opposes is the attempt to substitute 
objectivity for values, to equate objec- 
tivity with a state of mind wkich re- 
nounces all Weltanschauung. National 
Socialism does not seek to replace sci- 
ence by Weltanschauung, but it “egards 
the latter, and in particular tae Na- 
tional Socialist Weltanschauunz, as a 
fruitful soil for the growth cì science. 

There are other official and semi- 
official pronouncements which adhere 
fairly closely to this argument. Some 
statements are more extreme, of the 
“Nordic Science” variety; otkers are 
less extreme, stressing the fact that a 
renunciation of objectivity in science 
would lead to an end of all science. 
There is considerable variation; there 
is frequent contradiction; and even the 
leading spokesmen are by no means al- 
ways consistent. On this matter, as 
on most other basic philosophical issues 
in which they become involved, the 
Nazis leave their official position hazy 
and ambiguous. 

In its simplest form, the argument 
advanced by Rust seems merefy to im- 
ply that the scientist is a member of a 
social group, and, having certain ethi- 
cal responsibilities toward thet group, 
that he must consider its interest in 
matters pertaining to the socially rele- 
vant aspects of his work. If this were 
all that Rust meant, it weulc be diff- 
cult to disagree with him. ‘Tbe wolf in 
sheep’s clothing is, however, the par- 
ticular form of ethical loyalty which the 
German state, constituted as it is to- 
day, demands from the scientists who 
are responsible toward it. In the fu- 
ture development 8f science ic the Na- 
tional Sacialist state there can be no 
doubt that the ways in which the Gov- 
ernment interprets the sciertist’s re- 
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sponsibility toward it and its own re- 
sponsibility toward the scientist will be 
of decisive importance, for the scope of 
intellectual freedom will be thereby 
defined. 


IV. ACADEMIC FREEDOM FOR 
THE STUDENT? 


The problem of academic freedom in 
the contemporary German universities 
is not exhausted by an indication of the 
legal status of the teacher and of the 
prevailing attitudes and policies to- 
wards scientific research. A university 
is an association of masters and schol- 
ars, of teachers and students, and aca- 
demic freedom pertains to the oppor- 
tunities of both. For the German uni- 
versity student the problem of freedom 
is complex, since he has traditionally 
enjoyed not only a remarkable liberty 
of choice with regard to his academic 
training (Lernfretheit), but also many 
time-honored privileges and immuni- 
ties with regard to the general manner 
in which he conducted his life. The 
gay and indomitable spirit of Burschen- 
freiheit found expression in many of the 
famous German student songs, whose 
verses and melodies have become 
veritable classics of youthful idealism— 


Und sperrt man mich ein 
Im finsteren Kerker 
Das alles sind rein 
Vergebliche Werke; 
Denn meine Gedanken 
Zerreissen die Schranken 
Und. Mauern entzwei: 
Die Gedanken sind frei! 


The springing up of patriotic student 
clubs and societies in the Napoleonic 
period had not a little to do with stimu- 
lating the national uprising against the 
oppressor, and in the reaction which 
followed the victorious War of Libera- 
tion the students resented bitterly the 
imputation that they were dangerous 
radicals. The German student move- 
ment endured martyrdom under Met- 
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ternich only to emerge all the more tri- 
umphant under Bismarck, for it re- 
garded the unification of Germany as 
its peculiar mission. 

There is a certain rough parallel be- 
tween this earlier development and the 
destinies of the student movement after 
the World War, a parallel to some ex- 
tent realized and exploited as a myth 
by Nazi leaders. Versailles became 
the symbol of the oppressor from with- 
out, and the Republic the symbol of 
weak acquiescence at home; Minister 
Becker (of all people!) became the 
reincarnation of Metternich—because 
he refused to allow the inclusion of anti- 
Semitic student groups (in Austria and 
Czechoslovakia) within the federal 
German Student Union, and withdrew 
state recognition of the Union (in 1927), 
when an impasse resulted; finally, 
Hitler became the new national hero, 
who, like Bismarck, would lead the na- 
tion from disaster into glory. 

What proportion of the student body 
subscribed to this myth, either in whole 
or in part, at the moment Hitler took 
over the government, it is difficult to 
say, but the fact remains that through- 
out the spring of 1933 considerable 
numbers of students were active agents 
of the Party in carrying through the 
purge of the faculty and student body. 
Many students spoke and behaved as 
if the National Socialist Revolution 
were the culmination of a century of 
student efforts, and certain faculty 
sympathizers at first shared their en- 
thusiasm. But after that brief taste of 
glory the student movement came upon 
evil days. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND STUDENTS 


The Government's policies toward 
the student body, like their policies 
toward science, with which they are to 
some extent connected, have not been 
simple but complex, even confused. 
In the early days of May 1933, the 
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Minister of Education issued the first 
of a long series of rebukes to the stu- 
dents for their disorderly and undisci- 
plined behavior: study was a privilege 
and a duty of great national signifi- 
cance, which they should take more 
seriously. Traditional student pas- 
times were frowned upon, and an at- 
tempt was made to disband the old 
fraternities. A sentimental “last Wart- 
burg Celebration” was held October 
18, 1985, at which the old Burschen- 
schaften symbolically laid down their 
festive caps and colors and donned the 
sober brown shirt. There were a good 
many sighs in the press at this “sad 
event,” and considerable resentment 


‘among the students themselves, who 


began to wonder whether they had 
spoken of Metternich too soon. The 
“student problem” (as even Reich-Stu- 
dent-Leader Scheel admitted) came to 
rank with the “church problem” as one 
of the nation’s prime sources of trouble. 

During the year 1937 the Govern- 
ment made certain gestures of recon- 
ciliation. Dueling was condoned; a 
museum for student history at Göt- 
tingen received official support; and 
certain of the old student formations 
were revived and adapted to perform 
their old functions in the new state. 
What the upshot will be it is impossible 
to say, but one may infer that it will 
take more than a restoration of dueling 
and other isolated manifestations of 
student sentiment to reéstablish any- 
thing like the old freedom, and the 
Government may find itself put to it to 
find ways to entice the youth into its 
“reformed” universities. “ʻO alte Burs- 
chenherrlichkeit, wohin bist du ver- 
schwunden? .. . O jerum, jerum, jerum, 
O quae mutatio rerum!” 


+ 
QUALITY OF STUDENTS AND 
l UNIVERSITIES 
More importants however, is that 
other aspect of student academic free- 
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dom, namely, “freedom to learn”; and 
if Lehrfretheit has suffered, so has Lern- 
freiheit. The new criteria by which 
students are selected for university 
study, stressing the sort of moral, 
physical, and intellectual  ualities 
which result from training in tke camps 
of the Hitler Youth, have in all prob- 
ability lowered the standing of the 
student body. The non-Aryans, a 
generally gifted group, have been al- 
most eliminated. ‘The number of women 
students has been halved, the number 
of men reduced by two-fifths. New 
students are older and less well-pre- 
pared than their predecessors, having 
sacrificed two and a half years alto- 
gether to Labor and Military Service. 
More demands are made on the stu- 
dent’s time after matriculation for 
sports and political duties of various 
kinds. 

Most significant of all, howaver, the 
universities which the studert finally 
enters are In many ways unfii to give 
him the education he might aave ob- 
tained before 1933. The libraries and 
laboratories are still there, to be sure, 
hampered though they are through 
lack of adequate resources—especially 
in the purchase of foreign literature— 
but a university cannot teach with 
libraries and laboratories alone. The 
transformed German. university may 


perform useful functions of one sort or. 


another in the new state, but one thing 
it is not, a “society of teachers and 
scholars’—a Lehr- und Lerngemein- 
schaft. Where teachers and pupils spy 
on one another for signs of political 
heterodoxy, of what value is the semi- 
nar, or even the lecture, as a pedagogi- 
cal device? Where professors are di- 
rected to be lenient toward politically 
active students, what becomes of the 
academic selectivé system? After all 
that has been said, need ore indeed 
seriously inquire what the German stu- 
dent’s opportunities for study may be, 
e 
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in the reconstructed National Socialist 
university? Many of his best teachers 
have been lost and are unreplaced; 
many silenced; many so muzzled that 
the potentially interested student, fail- 
ing to be fired with enthusiasm, per- 
haps never reaches intellectual ma- 
turity at all, perhaps succumbs to the 
all-pervading political ideology and 
concludes that it is acts, not thoughts, 
that count in the end—not adventures 
of the mind, but conquests with the 
spade or the bayonet. 

Added restraint in his private life, 
serious loss of opportunity for his in- 
tellectual development: such are two of 
the results of National Socialism for the 
university student. 


V. THE OUTLOOK FOR 
GERMAN SCHOLARSHIP 


In his admirable remarks at the In- 
ternational Physiological Congress in 
Moscow, 1935, Dr. W. B. Cannon out- 
lined what seemed to him to be the 
main sociological conditions of produc- 
tive scholarship. The fact that Ger- 
man delegates at the Congress felt it 
necessary to hold a meeting to discuss 
whether they should protest against 
these remarks, even though their coun- 
try had not: been mentioned in other 
than a favorable sense, showed that a 
mere declaration of principles had led 
them to think that they were being 
criticized. 

The German physiologists’ sensitiv- 
ity to their situation is not surprising, 
since conditions existing in Germany 
today violate Dr. Cannon’s principles 
on almost every score—which is not to 
imply, as Dr. Cannon rightly argues, 
that other countyies, including our 
own, are not in some or all of these re- 
spects sinners as well. 

The German scientist under National 
Socialism must certainly feel insecure. 
At almost every stage of his work he 
must face the unnerving question: 
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How will the authorities react? He is 
wholly under the control of a dogmatic 
authoritarian state and, to an extent 
scarcely less damaging to his freedom, 
he is under pressure from various 
pseudo-scientific groups of cultists 
clothed with official or semiofiicial 
prestige. Many fields are arbitrarily 
_ deprived of funds and other resources. 
Many capable and even preéminent 
workers are thrown into conditions of 
exile from the seats of learning and re- 
search—within their own country. 
Others are forced to beg their living 
from foreigners, and only a portion of 
these have found satisfactory oppor- 
tunities for continuing their work. 

The new National Research Council 
has the power to “assign” research 
projects to the “soldiers” in the na- 
tion’s “army” of science whether they 
desire it or no—in the name of national 
security! Research work and publica- 
tion must justify themselves on practi- 
cal grounds, either as politically effica- 
cious propaganda or as nationally use- 
ful technology. Pressure is exerted to 
“get things done” speedily: the Four- 
Year Plan demands “results”! There 
is no “leisure class” in the German 
totalitarian state, and little enough of 
that leisure of mind so necessary for 
scientific speculation. Fruitful inter- 
change of ideas among scientists is 
hampered even within Germany, to say 
nothing of intercourse with scholars of 
other nations. 

The stimulus and steady flow of new 
ideas brought to university life by a 
cosmopolitan and able student body 
are sorely lacking. Confronted by 
teachers who dare not speak their true 
minds, the students’ attitude of confi- 
dence and respect is undermined, and 
with it the whole process of teaching, 
for the effectiveness of teaching rests 
on the intellectual integrity of the 
teacher and on the recognition of this 
integrity by the student. A Chinese 
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student at Berlin a few years ago told 
the writer in laconic German that he 
was reminded at every turn of the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo: “Das nicht gut. 
Wissenschaft braucht Ruhe.” The “Teu- 
tonic Soul” has drawn within itself 
again, and the unity of Western learn- 
ing, and even of world scholarship, is 
imperiled. 

It is easy enough to condemn; but 
the aim here has been simply to de- 
scribe the situation and thereby pro- 
vide the groundwork for a prognosis. 
After all, our main concern is not the 
evil that has been done, but the good 
that may come, despite the obstacles. 
What are, then, the chances for Ger- 
man science? 

It should not be forgotten that Ger- 
man scholarship once flourished under 
a powerful monarchy, when it was ruled 
by an iron hand, and that it also flour- 
ished under a Republican regime de- 
spite the shocks of revolution, inflation, 
economic crisis, political strife, and na- 
tional ignominy. Far more funda- 
mental in these matters than the form 
of government, more fundamental even 
than economic conditions, is the pre- 
vailing philosophy of science. If sci- 
ence is regarded as a value in itself, and 
if the university is conceived as being 
dedicated to the pursuit of scientific 
truth and to this pursuit alone, then 
science will be favored—and so it was 
in Germany during most of the nine- 
teenth century and up until 1933, 
despite intermittent incursions on aca- 
demic liberties. 


Nazi View or SCIENCE 


But if science is regarded merely as 
the instrument of national policy, the 
scientist as a technological soldier in 
the service of the state,*and the uni- 
versity as a training School to turn out 
technologists and propagandists for the 
national defense—the philosophy which 
came in with National Socialism—then 
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the outlook for science is dark. Here 
is the challenge: 

We renounce international science. We 
renounce the international republic of learn- 
ing. We renounce research for its own 
sake. We teach and learn medicine, not to 
increase the number of known microbes, 
but to keep the German people strong and 
healthy. ‘We teach and learn history, not 
to say how things actually happ2ned, but 
to instruct the German people from the 
past. We teach and learn the sciences, not 
to discover abstract laws, but to sharpen 
the implements of the German people in 
their competition with other peorles.? 

The reversal of university ideals in 
the new Germany is manifes: in two 
further points of fundamental differ- 
ence between the Empire and the Re- 
public on the one hand and National 
Socialism on the other—to say nothing 
of the absolutist state, with which the 
latter has not a few similarities, but 
also some important differerces. In 
the new state the civil servant (and 
such is the professor) is no langer po- 
litically neutral, but politically bound. 
He is committed to its philoscphy and 
must not only refrain from criticizing 
the government but must openly fend 
for it in word, deed, and attitade. In 
their demands for positive exoressions 
of loyalty from the civil servant the 
Nazis far outdo prewar Germany. 
Secondly, in their prescripticn of an 
official doctrine in certain fields of 
learning, the contrast is still greater. 
Under these circumstances the observ- 
ance of the professional code of scholar- 
ship becomes a practical impcssibility. 
The exercise of caution in scientific 
statement, the maintenance at all times 
of a rigorous distinction between what 
is so and what may be so, and the con- 
sequent exclusion from the academic 
world of all quackeries and pseudo- 
scientific cults—these primary tenets of 
the scientific ethic, which Virchow and 
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others championed even at a time when 
their future seemed secure, have been 
cast to the winds in the stormy intel- 
lectual atmosphere of National Social- 
ism, where fact, hypothesis, and mere 
fancy may be all propounded together 
with the voice of political authority. 


A GROUND ror HOPE 


The position of science in contempo- 
rary Germany is precarious, but there 
is one ground for hope, and this lies in 
that very preoccupation with political 
goals which has apparently had so dis- 
astrous an elfect. Germany’s strength 
as a nation depends not on her natural 
resources, which are meager, but on the 
intelligence which she can bring to bear 
in utilizing what resources she has. 
This is known to every thinking Ger- 
man, and the declaration attributed to 
a Prussian King hemmed in by Na- 
poleon’s armies—“We must make good 
with our minds what we lack in physi- 
cal resources’—is almost a national 
motto. It can scarcely be doubted 
that the present government realizes 
the emergency only too well, and that 
sooner or later it must take a more 
realistic stand toward science. It is 
reassuring that large funds are being 
devoted to certain types of research and 
that special codrdinating organizations 
have been set up. These organiza- 
tional moves would be more convincing 
were it clear that the leaders behind 
them had more real understanding of 
the delicate problem of administering 
scientific research, and were it also 
clear that the gaps in scientific man- 
power occasioned by the purge were be- 
ing filled in. 

As in the Thi Reich’s policy as a 
whole, so here, there is a conflict be- 
tween moderates and extremists, be- 
tween hard-headed political realists 
backed up ky the army and heavy in- 
dustry, and hot-headed partisans of a 
political creed they would like to carry 
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through though they die in the attempt. 
Thus the fate of science in contempo- 
rary Germany depends, as in all state- 
controlled educational systems, on the 
political destinies of the nation as a 
whole. But it seems likely that in the 
very effort to achieve practical goals it 
will be necessary—sooner or later-—to 
sacrifice elements of sanctimonious be- 
lief in the interests of technological 
efficiency. And if real technological 
progress is made, and if economic 
plenty and political security follow in 
its wake, it may be that Leviathan can 
relax, and then German science may 
breathe freely again. But whether, as 
long as the ends of the system are dic- 
tated by political interest alone, and as 
long as an independent intellectual 
middle class is prevented from develop- 
ing, such a flourishing of technological 
science, narrowly conceived, could give 
rise to a German culture whose values 
would transcend standards of efficiency 
—that is another question. 
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Mention should also be made of W. Kotschnig, 
Unemployment in the Learned Professions, New 
York, 1937, which devotes considerable atten- 
tion to Germany. The type of research em- 
bodied in National Libraries and Foreign Scholar- 
ship, by D. Waples and H. D. Lasswell, Chicago, 
1986, could be profitably extended to cover the 
contemporary German situation. On the status 
of the civil servant see K. Loewenstein, “Dicta- 
torship and the German Constitution: 1933- 
1937,” University of Chicago Law Review, 4 (June 
1987), 537-74, and F. Morstein Marx, “Ger- 
many’s New Civil Service Act,” American Politi 
cal Science Review, 31 (Oct. 1937), 878-83. The 
September 1937 issue of Social Research contains 
a number of important essays, especially those by 
F. Wunderlich, A. Löwe, and R. Ulich, whose 
“Libertas Philosophandi,” Harvard Educational 
Review, 7 (Jan. 1987), 836551, should also be noted 
in this connection. By far the most revealing 
published document on intellectual conditions in 
the Third Reich, in the writer’s opinion thor 
oughly reliable, is Eva Lips, Savage Symphony, 
New York, 1938. See also Freie Wissenschaft: 
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Ein Sammelbuch aus der deutscher. Emigration, 
edited by E. J. Gumbel, Strasbourg, 1938, espe- 
cially the essays by T. Geiger, “Aufzabe und 
Schicksal de? Intellektuellen,” and Gumbel, 
“Arische Naturwissenschaft?”’ 

Finally, attention should be called to the col- 
lection of unpublished: official ccrrespondence 
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from the German Government to members of 
university faculties, 1932-35, and other relevant 
documentary material, in the Harvard Library 
(Educ. 4637.9.5, Educ. 4637.9.10), and to the 
newspaper archive on educational problems in 
Germany and other countries, in the Library of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Education. 
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The Press and the Universities in Italy 
By Max ASCOLI 


I. THE PRESS 


HE Piedmontese Constitution of 

1848, extended in 1859-70 to the 
whole Italian Kingdom, formally guar- 
anteed (in Article 28) a free press. 
Until 1924 this constitutional guaran- 
tee proved to be adequate; but begin- 
ning with 1925 the Italian periodical 
publications have been subjected to a 
rigorous supervision which controls 
them in every stage, from the initial 
financial organization to the member- 
ship of the editorial staffs, the nature of 
the topics discussed, and the final dis- 
tribution of the printed papers. 

The laws of the press during the 
period from 1848 to 1924 were pat- 
terned after the traditional Anglo- 
Saxon liberalism. No censorship ex- 
isted except in time of war; jury trials 
were guaranteed to persons accused of 
crimes committed through the instru- 
mentality of the press. The Public 
Attorney (Procurator of the King) had 
the power to confiscate any issue of a 
newspaper, but the reasons for his 
action had to be sustained in an ensuing 
trial. The editor of a newspaper was 
very frequently exempt from criminal 
and civil liabilities. The law allowed 
him to transfer the legal responsibility 
to “a responsible manager,” who al- 
most universally was a straw man. A 
clerk on the editorial staff, a helper in 
the printing room, or an indigent ex- 
convict willing to endure a moderate 
term in jail for a consideration was a 
familiar type of “responsible manager.” 
In some cases the responsible manager 
was a member of Parliament, since, 
because of the parliamentary immuni- 
ties, criminal procedures against him 


were extremely slow and generally 
inconclusive. Moreover, the printer 
had no responsibility for what came 
from his press. The financial backer 
of a newspaper could stay hidden, run- 
ning no risk but that of a poor invest- 
ment. During the first quarter of the 
century a few great organs grew, inde- 
pendent of business interests, because 
they were lucrative businesses in them- 
selves. On the other hand a large part 
of the Italian press was poor and there- 
fore reckless, free to take its risk with 
the public. 

The market, represented by the 
reading public, was thin and uneven. 
The daily circulation of newspapers 
could not be very large in a country 
where as late as 1911 more than 87 per 
cent of the adult population was il- 
literate. Moreover, the long and nar- 
row shape of the Italian peninsula ham- 
pers the possibility of national organs. 
Only in the north can a newspaper, 
printed in Milan or Turin, find a rather 
large market and reach in a few hours 
several important provincial centers. 
South of the Po Valley all newspapers 
were and are living a harassed life with 
little prospect of solving at one time 
the three great problems of financing, 
circulation, and advertising. Rome 
never succeeded in having a newspaper 
of European standing to be compared 
with the Corriere della Sera of Milan or 
the Stampa of Turin. The prospect of 
building in the national capital a 
Roman Corriere was a favorite project 
among clever promoterseof journalistic 
ventures; every time the attempt was 
made, it ended in a lavish but fruitless 
outpouring of money. The population 
of Rome has only recently reached the 
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one million mark, and the city kas little 
or no hinterland. No Roman paper 
can afford to pay for indepencent na- 
tional and international services. 
Hence the old system of having the 
Corriere della Sera telephonec in the 
early morning from Milan tc Rome, 
Florence, Naples, or Palermo went on 
for years end is still going on. 


Tue Corriere della Serc 


The history of the Italian press from 
the beginning of the century to 1924 is 
to a large extent centered around the 
Corriere della Sera. A free press pre- 
supposes an alert public opinion. If 
there is no public opinion to interpret 
and to feed daily with news end com- 
ments, the freedom of the press can 
easily become freedom of vociferation, 
rambling, or blackmail. Cnly one 
newspaper in Italy had back of it 
a body of public opinion which it 
worked to retain—the Corriere della 
Sera. Tne Stampa of Turin was pat- 
terned after the Corriere and had ex- 
‘cellent features, but its independence 
was hampered by the fact that it was 
the personal organ of Giolitti, the old 
autocrat of the Italian Parliament. 
Only the Corriere della Sera was disen- 
tangled from parties, factions, and par- 
liamentary leaders. Its publisher and 
editor, Luigi Albertini, had taken it 
over in 1899, when it was a httle unin- 
fluential daily, and had transformed it 
into one of the finest newspapers of 
Europe. Albertini’s policies included 
an independence from political com- 
mitmenzs, a definite orientation toward 
economic and political liberalism, and 
a reliance on the assumption that in 
economically progressive northern Italy 
there were a large number of mod- 
erately well-te-do and public-minded 
citizens, eager t@ find their organ. 
From the technical viewpoint the Cor- 
riere was conceived accorcing to the 
“all-the-news-that’s-fit-to-print” prin- 
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ciple, with the broad criteria of fitness 
decided by Albertini’s personal philoso- 
phy, which was an authoritarian and 
righteous liberalism. 

In 1914 Albertini was appointed a 
member of the Italian Senate. Pos- 
sibly he could more readily have found 
his peers in the British House of Lords 
among liberal conservatives of the 
Cecil type, happy to welcome the suc- 
cessful founder of a new business dy- 
nasty. The whole style and tempo of 
work of the Corriere della Sera was 
definitely Anglo-Saxon, efficient and 
slightly oracular, resembling the Lon- 
don Times and the New York Times 
more than any of the best Italian or 
French papers. The success of the 
Corriere was thoroughly Anglo-Saxon, 
too. When Albertini assumed the 
editorship in 1899 it had a circulation 
of about 30,000 copies; during the war 
it reached 700,000 copies; in 1924 dur- 
ing the Matteotti crisis it attained the 
all-time record of 800,000 copies. In 
1899 Albertini had little more than his 
resourcefulness and his good training 
in English journalism; in 1925, when 
he was forced to resign, his private 
fortune was thought to amount to 
several million dollars. During the 
first quarter of the century the paper 
had become a big business by itself, the 
organ of everything and everybody in 
Italy that had reached a European 
level, certainly one of the most efficient 
schools of political, economic,. and in- 
tellectual liberalism that a modern 
nation ever had. The Corriere’s public’ 
influence proved to be a factor in the 
course of Italian events. Its weight 
in deciding Italy’s entrance into the 
World War cannot be overestimated. 

Yet the Corriere della Sera, powerful 
and influential though it was, lived in 
a somewhat haughty isolation. The 
Milanese version of Anglo-Saxon liberal 
conservatism had to suffer from the 
proximity of a much lower type of 
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journalism. The writers of the Cor- 
riere were in a class by themselves, well 
paid, subjected to a workers’ discipline; 
not too close, even the most prominent 


among them, to the supreme publisher- . 


editor, they were the constant target of 
the envy and mockery of their more 
individualistic bohemian brethren. 


Tue Popolo d Italia 


In the fall of 1914 a new paper, the 
Popolo d'Italia, started its publication. 


Edited by Benito Mussolini, 1t reached 
ithe peak of what vituperative bo- 
/ hemian journalism could dare. 
t other newspaper in Italy took such ad- 
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vantage of the freedom from legal and 
political responsibility which the Ital- 
lan press enjoyed. The policies of the 
Popolo d'Italia during the first eight 
years oscillated between workers’ revo- 
lutionism and extreme nationalism. 
Conflicting programs were advocated 
with equal vehemence. Indeed, the 
Popolo d'Italia in 1914 considered the 
Allies’ war as identical with the work- 
ers’ revolution. In 1918 it devoted a 
whole issue to the lyrical exaltation of 
Wilson and the League of Nations, and 
a few months later it turned bitterly 
against both. In 1920 it heralded the 
occupation of the factories, and in 1921 
it preached the smashing of trade 
unions. In fighting its enemies the 
Popolo d'Italia stopped at nothing, not 
even at personal scandalmongering. A 


few months after the Armistice its edi- , 
torial columns frequently carried only ; 


these few words in gigantic print: 
“Censored by that Swine, Nitti.” 


Tue CONTRAST 


The Corriere della Sera and the 
Popolo d'Italia from 1914 to the March 
on Rome represented the two most 
divergent interpretations of its free- 
dom that the Italian press could offer. 
If freedom of the press means lack of 
restraint, then the freest newspaper in 
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Italy was the Popolo d'Italia, while the 
Corriere della Sera was the most regi- 
mented. One was written in a solemn 
and somewhat dull style; it was slow in 
taking political positions and admira- 
bly informed about international af- 
fairs. The other was sometimes bril- 
liantly written, with an amazing 
command of billingsgate; it was always 
aggressive and was always changing the 
target of its aggressiveness; and as far 
as services were concerned, it lived. on 
piracy supplemented by creative imagi- 
nation. The one undertook to inform 
and educate hundreds and thousands of 
readers, the bulk of the respectable 
citizenry of Italy. The other never 
had any circulation which would at- 
tract serious advertisements that were 
not outright subvention, and strove to 
live by raising inflammatory issues. 
The editor of the one was a self-made 
man, grown to great wealth and to a 
commanding social and political posi- 
tion. Since his elevation to the Senate 
he had cherished the idea that as spokes- 
man for the most responsible part of 
public opinion he had the right to be- 
come one day head of the Italian Gov- 
ernment. The editor of the other was 
a man who had no money and never 
eared for it, whose acquaintance and 
friends were marginal people, and who 
had as his goal, power to conquer by 
sheer right of conquest. It can never 
be emphasized enough that the trend of 
events which ended by crushing free- 
dom of the press in Italy started in a 


very free newspaper. 


DEVELOPMENT OF JOURNALISM 


Meanwhile, during the first quarter 
of the century the professional group 
of men whose business it was to inform 
and influence public opénion had been 
undergoing remarkable changes. In 
Italy, too, journalism had become an 
absorbing and diversified technique. 
Following at a distance the Corriere 
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della Sera, other journals were becom- 
ing institutions, and journalism a 
career. In order to enter it, it was no 
longer enough to have the pretense to a 
certain skill in facile writing, or a cer- 
tain hunch in feeling politica’ trends. 
Some knowledge of foreign languages, a 
smattering of economics, or training in 
embroidering ideologies—the presence 
of one of these accomplishments in a 
young candidate for the journalistic 
career was a necessary asset. Serious- 
minded young scholars begar to con- 
sider journalism as a worthy alterna- 
tive to the academic career. 

All this created a definite craft con- 
sciousness among Italian journalists. 
In the most advanced cities th associa- 
tions of newspapermen since the first 
decade of the century were ac vocating 
a guaranteed minimum salary and 
some protection against the owners of 
newspapers. Within the very wide 
concept of freedom of the press there 
may be room for many conflicts, such 
as that between freedom of the pub- 
lisher and freedom of the journalist and 
that between freedom of the public to 
get all possible information and free- 
dom of institutions to live within the 
boundaries of some privecy. The 
organization of freedom of the press 
started in Italy considerab.y in ad- 
vance of other Continental countries, 
with all the reciprocal limizations of 
interests that it implied. Ir 1911 the 
newspaper writers won the right to 
receive an indemnity commensurate 
with their tenure of office if they chose 
to resigr: from a paper rather than fol- 
low ‘its changed editorial policies. 
Equal indemnity was guaranteed to 
writers discharged by a new manage- 
ment. This was the Magna Charta of 
Italian journalism. The newspaper- 
men made it knofn that theirs were 
not pens that every interest strong 
enough to buy anealready 2stablished 
paper could hire. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF NEWSPAPER 
Business 


While journalism was becoming a 


career, the newspapers were acquiring 


more and more the character of busi- 
ness institutions. In order to meet 
the competition of the Corriere and the 
Stampa, other newspapers were reor- 
ganized in chains or groups according 
to definite political orientations. The 
Catholic group was organized about 
1908. At the same time the demo- 
cratic Masonic papers were taken over 
by what was called the Masonic Trust. 
This process of consolidation brought 
about some improvements in the tech- 
nical makeup and in the special fea- 
tures of the newspapers affected; yet 
no new or reorganized paper ever ap- 
proached the smooth organization or 
equaled the success of the Corriere. 
One of the chief results was that the era 
of the bohemian wildcat papers came 
to an end, and only powerful interests 
could afford the luxury of having their 
own press. With few exceptions, the 
newspapers were becoming financial 
liabilities to big business, organized 
according to business criteria. This 
redoubled the fury of the most radical 
organs, which could get subventions 
only from trade unions. The last 
ruggedly individualistic journals fre- 
quently had to storm menacingly at 
the doors of big business in order to 
get a small gift or an advertisement. 
From 1914 until almost the eve of the 
March on Rome, such was the situa- 
tion of the Popolo ď Italia. 


Fascist WAR on NEWSPAPERS 


On March 23, 1919, the Fascio of 
Milan was founded. A few days later, 
a punitive expedition in which the 
technique of Fascist violence had its 
first test was made against the offices 
and printing press of the Avanti! 
(Forward), the socialist newspaper that 
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had had Mussolini as its editor from 
1912 to 1914. Fascism in 1919 had a 
platform advocating a republican form 
of government, a foreign policy based 


on the League of Nations, and a radical - 


confiscation of wealth. Yet in the 
technique of the first punitive expedi- 
tion there were clear signs of the Fascist 
mind—much clearer than in any hastily 
formulated program. To the few 
scores of youngsters and war veterans 
who assembled on the premises of the 
Popolo d Italia and marched to wreck 
the building, presses, and type of the 


Avanti, a newspaper was a conglomera- 


tion of tools that could be reduced to 
junk and of men who could be fright- 
ened. 

The Fascist war against anti-Fascist 
newspapers was all pointedly directed 
against certain key newspapermen. 
Against the Corriere della Sera, which 
during the March on Rome had taken 
an openly anti-Fascist stand, an edi- 
torial of the Popolo d Italia on July 8, 
1923, warned, with unmistakable style: 
“Senator Albertini, watch your step! 
We tell you frankly that we are tired. 
There are thousands of Fascists who 
write us asking when your wretched 
plant will be razed. And they are 
ready to do the job.” At the eve of 
the March on Rome, in. the Popolo 
@ Italia another article appeared against 
the Mondo, the organ of Nitti and 
Amendola which had started its pub- 
lication in Rome in the fall of 1921: 
“With Jesuit stupidity the democrats 
are constantly asking for our program. 
Do the democrats of the Mondo want 
to know our program? We want to 
crack the bones of the democrats of the 
Mondo,thesoonerthebetter!” The sig- 
nificant thing about these last words was 
that they were no idle boast. In 1926 
Giovanni Amendola, the head of the 
Mondo, died in a French hospital after 
having been attacked twice so savagely 
that the bones of his chest had cracked. 
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A CONFUSED SITUATION 


Yet the punishment and the reor- 
ganization of the Italian press took 
more than three years—a long time 
compared to that required in Germany 
later on. The men who began to con- 
solidate their power after the March 
on Rome had no pattern of any pre- 
vious Fascist revolution to follow. 
During the first two years the leader- 
ship was a combination of arrogance 
in words and perplexity in deeds. The 
new leaders of the government kept 
making blunt remarks of the type just 
reported, but there was a considerable 
lag between the expression of such 
words and the attempt to make them 
good. Many Fascists in high posi- 
tions were wondering whether a method 
of watchful toleration and .of fairness 
toward opponents would not pay better 
than violent persecution. There was 
an awkward feeling of uneasiness in the 
men who found themselves catapulted 
from the staff of a very independent 
newspaper to the leadership of the na- 
tional government. Mussolini himself 
had experienced power only as an edi- 
tor, during his whole life. After the 
March on Rome his was still the leader- 
ship of an editor who daily verbalizes 
and dramatizes unpredictable events. 
He proved to be a far better editor with 
the instrument of government than he 
had ever been with the mstrument of 
the press. But he needed the editorials 
of the anti-Fascist press in order to 
crush them and thus to find his own 
orientation. 

Politically, the situation was marked 
by insecurity. Private violence was 
still gomg on against anti-Fascists, 
while anti-Fascist papers of the most 
outspoken character were still allowed 
to come out. Gruesome revenges were 
from time to time threatened by the 
Fascists, with an abusiveness that was 
not new in Italy. In pre-Fascist times 
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the forces of the law had been fairly 
effective in keeping down political 
violence. After the March on Rome, 
Fascism itself had become one of the 
forces of law. Sometimes a new wave 
of Fascist violence was rising; at other 
times the reasonable expectation was 
for normalcy. The crust of the old 
legal system was still left untouched. 
Was it going to stand? From time to 
time an anti-Fascist politician was at- 
tacked, an issue of an enti-Fascist 
paper was confiscated, hostile demon- 
strations were held against the organs 
or leaders of the opposition. The 
Fascists gave themselves courage by 
shouting and menacing, the anti-Fas- 
cists by grumbling and mccking. It 
was an ugly situation, because on both 
sides there was fear and an instinctive 
reliance on the power of the law, yet 
there was no one to give strength to the 
law. 

Judging the confused situation of the 
years 1922-24 as a whole, I think it is 
possible to say that freedom of the press 
was more tolerably respected than any 
one of the traditional political freedoms 
—a, queer state of affairs that may 
bring some insight into the relation 
between this one exemplification of 
freedom and the whole system of it. 
It would have been unthinkable then 
to have an anti-Fascist demonstration 
in the streets; yet vitrioic attacks 
against the regime were published, and 
` the cartoonists did not spare the physi- 
cal features of the leader of the govern- 
ment. Violence and corrupticn to an 
untold degree marked the 1924 elec- 
tions; yet each word of the indictment 
that Giacomo Matteotti made of them 
in the Fascist Parliament, amid a most 
deafening noise, was peacefully read 
the next morning by millions or Italian 
newspaper readerg. A comparatively 
free press was addressing a country 
that had already lost its politizal free- 
dom: but it was hard to realize this 
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when one considered the enormous 
circulation of the anti-Fascist news- 
papers, without exception the best 
newspapers in Italy. The Fascists 
themselves were not aware of their 
power and of their enemies’ weakness. 
With occasional violent exceptions, 
the anti-Fascists retained freedom of 
expression. On the other hand, they 
had no chance to use their expression 
as an instrument toward organization 
and action. The power of the press 
was, so to speak, inflated; newspapers 
acquired an importance that had no 
relation to the political setup of the 
country. 


Tus Crisis 


The imminent crisis came to a head 
with the Matteotti crime, that turning 
point not only of Italian but of Euro- 
pean history. The kidnaping and mur- 
der of Matteotti, immediately following 
his indictment of the elections, made 
clear to everyone that the lag between 
Fascist threats and Fascist deeds could 
be eliminated. The case against his 
murderers, who were proved to be un- 
der the direst orders of the supreme 
Fascist leadership, became the test 
case of the whole legal system. Had 
the Italian law, too, been enrolled in 
the Fascist party, or had it still the 
power to punish that party? The 
leaders of the opposition withdrew to 
the Aventine and waited for the force 
of the law to materialize. The news- 
papermen, on the contrary, were on the 
front line. The whole political battle 
was left to them; seldom have men 
gone so far in their reliance on the 
mystical power of expression and on the 
inviolable right to utter words. 

The six monthsefrom June 12, 1924, 
to the end of the year marked the 
culmination of the Italian free press. 
Day after day the anti-Fascist news- 
papers went on in their merciless in- 
dictment of the government. ‘These 
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newspapers were not only the best part 
but the overwhelming majority of the 
Italian press. Codperation was es- 
tablished among them in order to 
divide the réles in the common fight; 
the most dangerous findings and the 
most violent comments were printed in 
the Roman papers and broadcast by 
the Corriere to the whole of northern 
Italy as news from Rome, ‘The prose- 
cution of Matteotti’s murderers, of 
their accomplices, and of the instigators 
was carried on by the press. Seldom 
has public opinion been so closely 
identified with its organs of expression. 
The circulation of the anti-Fascist 
papers jumped to records that had 
never before been reached and that 
have never been surpassed in Italy. 
it was at that time that the Corriere 
della Sera sold 800,000 copies a day. 
The Stampa sold over half a million. 
The Becco Giallo, a vitriolic, satiric 
sheet that had just started publication 
in Rome, saw its circulation soar to 
more than half a million. The situa- 
tion of virtual monopoly by the anti- 
Fascist press made for a considerable 
degree of scandalmongering and ir- 
responsible muckraking. 

During those six months the Fascist 
police and Fascist violence seldom 
intervened. The link between public 
opinion and its organs was tight; mil- 
lions of citizens in many walks of life 
were spending their pennies upon the 
continuous outpourings of the anti- 
Fascist newspapers. But the flow of 
pennies was practically the only real 
thing of the whole campaign; it meant 
little more than multiplied circulation 
and good business for the newspaper 
publishers. Around the whole excite- 
ment there was a “vacuum. On no 
other manifestation of political life did 
the Fascist power ever loosen its grip. 
At the end of June grim-looking bat- 
talions of militiamen, machine guns on 


their shoulders, started to parade in the 
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streets of Rome and the other major 
Italian cities. It is almost incredible 
that the Fascist leadership was fright- 
ened by the little noise of all the pennies 
falling into the plates of the news- 
dealers. “I want to follow a policy of 
national conciliation—to forget about 
the past—about all the struggles of the 
past,” cried Mussolini on June 26. 
The army, the militia, the bureaucracy, 
the police, had not been affected by the 
paper insurrection; and public opinion, 
which did not have its freedom of ver- 
bal expression implemented by freedom 
of organized political action, at the 
end had to realize that its strength was 
made only of paper. The Italian press, 
it may be said, enjoyed the freedom of 
talking itself into subjection. 


_7~ Tue Decree Law or 1924 


The first of the new Fascist laws con- 
cerning the press was promulgated on 
July 8, 1924. Significantly enough, 
this decree law had been signed by the 
King on July 5, 1923, but its publica- 
tion (i.e., enforcement) was held back. 
The dictatorship, still largely unaware 
of itself, needed the everyday provoca- 
tion of a hostile press. Judged on its 
merit, the law of July 8, 1924 was a 
reasonable and much overdue one. It 
abolished that scandalous dummy 
called “responsible manager,” and it 
imposed upon the real editor the re- 
sponsibility for his paper. The provin- 
cial public prosecutor received the 
power to give and withdraw the license 
of an editor; he had also to be notified 
each year of the names of the individ- 
uals owning a paper and of the respec- 
tive shares of ownership. The decree 
law of 1924 was embodied in the law of 
December 31, 1925. The prefects re- 
ceived a wide power tg confiscate a 
paper or a periodical; printing estab- 
lishments could work only when li- 
censed by the police, and the equip- 
ment of a newspaper or a special de- 
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posit was considered as security for 
civil and criminal responsibiliżies. 

On the whole, this set of rul2s cannot 
be considered repressive. The legal 
and financial guarantees given by edi- 
tor, publisher, and printer find a close 
correspondence in the Engish law. 
The power of licensing the editor given 
to the publie prosecutor, and that of 
licensing the printer given to tae police, 
can be justified as imposing a certain 
standard of decency on persons to 
whom important social functians are in- 
trusted. What should be pointed out 
about these laws of the press is that 
they were enacted when ther2 was no 
longer a free press to regulate. The 
final decree is of the last day of 1925; 
on the third day of the same year Mus- 
solini delivered his famous speech in 
which he brought to an end the Mat- 
teotti crisis. He invited the opposition 
to impeach and to unseat kim, pro- 
vided it dared to come down into the 
streets, where the Fascist guns were 
ready; and thus he called the bluff of 
the whole press agitation. On Novem- 
ber 18 of the same year, the Corriere 
della Sera was taken away from Senator 
Albertini and intrusted to Fascist 
hands. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE PRESS 


The whole work of reorganizing the 
Italian press was done through instru- 
ments other than the law. Some acts 
of physical violence occurred. The 
offices of certain newspapers ‘vere fre- 
quently looted and more frequently 
booed, but no journal of great impor- 
tance had to discontinue its publication 
because of outright suppression. On 
the contrary, the anti-Fascist editors, 
publishers, or shareholders received 
adequate indgemnities. In their tech- 
nical and nonpelitical features the 
great “codrdinated’”’ papers remained 
exactly the same, The same literary 
“third page,” the same genera. style to 
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which the public was accustomed, con- 
tinued. The readers were intended to 
sense as little difference as possible. 
Only the animus of the paper had gone. 
As a transition, an exorbitant salary 
was attached to the editorship of the 
Corriere, and it was taken over for one 
year by an old journalistic hand with 
whose name and style the readers of the 
Corriere were familiar. The public 
had to be treated with great care so 
that it could become accustomed to the 
new functions given to the press. 
Fascism is essentially a realistic 
technique of dealing with men, break- 
ing institutional taboos, and developing 
to the utmost in each individual the 
capacity for enthusiasm and for fear. 
Realistically, in mopping up the resi- 
dues of the Matteotti campaign, Fas- 
cism took under special care some 
stockholders of newspapers, some pub- 
lishers, some editors, and a large num- 
ber of journalists. Making good what 
it had learned in the days of the attack 
on the Avanti, it had come to realize 
that a newspaper is a going concern of 
special services, of professional skill, 
and of constantly trained public opin- 
ion. ‘Thus, although the bones of the 
most representative democrat of the 
Mondo were really cracked, the con- 
quest of the Corriere della Sera was 
carried out in the style of a business 
transaction. Under pressure from the 
government, the majority shareholders 
of the Corriere della Sera availed them- 
selves of a legal trick to break their 
contract with Senator Albertini. In 
some other cases friendly industrialists 
and bankers bought a newspaper and 
made it an organ friendly to the gov- 
ernment. Hence, while the Corriere 
della Sera was dwned by the cotton 
interests in the north, the cotton in- 
terests of the south took care of certain 
Neapolitan newspapers; the Stampa 
was bought by the Fiat, the greatest 
automobile manufacturing company in 
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Italy, and the Gazzetta del Popolo of 
Turin by the Piedmontese public util- 
ities. With keen intelligence, Italian 
business leaders realized the right way 


to manifest their own codrdination: 


“say it with journals.” 


CONTROL or NEWSPAPERMEN 


The newspapermen, all organized 
into a Fascist union, were brought into 
line through the governmental control 
of their jobs. A system of closed shop 
was introduced in 1925 which gave to 
the leaders of the professional organiza- 
tion complete power to decide whether 
a journalist was to be admitted or ex- 
cluded from newspaper work. Thus 
the government, through the news- 
paper guilds, has established supervi- 
sion over jobs; the editors watch their 
writers, the financial backers watch 
their editors, and the two separate 
organizations of the state and of the 
party police watch everybody. The 
system, started in 1925 and perfected 
since then, has worked with great 
efficiency. The scattered’ centers of 
control are in constant competition, 
each one striving to prove its loyalty to 
the party-state. The result is not only 
a spontaneous coirdination but a self- 
perpetuating and self-increasing zeal 
in everyone concerned. Through a 
state guild structure the concrete per- 
sonality and the private life of every 
journalist has been reached far more 
effectively than it could ever have 
been through constitutional or statu- 
torial rules. Every legal norm must 
be brought into practice by adminis- 
trative or judicial agencies. A certain 
amount of publicity and of delay is an 
unavoidable result of the system that is 
called government By law. A state 
guild, on the contrary, is created as an 
administrative and judicial agency, 
with sweeping power to find its rules in 
the heart of the concrete case. There 
is little waste of time and little chance 
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for outeries. Each case receives in- 
dividual treatment. 

Newspapermen, according to the de- 
cision of the Central Executive Board 
of the National Federation of the Press, 
March 12, 1927, were divided into four 
categories: journalists already members 
of the party, journalists not yet mem- 
bers but not encumbered by an em- 
barrassing past, former anti-Fascists 
who had repented, and anti-Fascists 
who had not yet repented. ‘Those in- 
cluded in the last group were supposed 
to be without any chance of employ- 
ment. But these rules have not been 
rigidly followed. In a dictatorial state 
the formulation of policies is almost 
invariably made for purposes of pub- 
licity and intimidation. Actually, the 
policy has been to leave as few men as 
possible in the category of the outcasts, 
and the government agents controlling 
the guild have left the door wide open 
to promotions and demotions according 
to the needs of the day and the merits 
of the case. Several journalists—in 
fact some of the best newspaper writers 
in Italy—were thus salvaged, and from 
the wasteland into which they had 
been thrown by their headlong anti- 
Fascism, they were restored to some 
degree of influence. 


EXAMPLES OF RESTORATION 


Take a few examples. Mario Mis- 
siroli was possibly the most intelligent 
and certainly the most intellectual 
among Italian newspapermen. Noone 
in Italy has surpassed him in the art of 
embroidering facts with ideas and 
furnishing brilliant immediate clarifi- 
cations to the events of the day—a 
skill that would make him fit into the 
pattern of the best American col- 
umnists. From 1908 tp the World 
War he was a Catholic traditionalist of 
the De Maistre type, bitter in de- 
nouncing socialism and in scorning 
democracy. In 1918 he became a be- 
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liever in liberalism and the theorist of 
it, busily engaged in seeking to discover 
which among the Italian political forces 
could be or become an agency for lib- 
eralism. The farther events swung 
to the left in the first postwar years, the 
farther to the left, almost to the verge 
of communism, was he inclined to find 
the agency for his liberalism. He was 
then editar of the Resto del Carlino, an 
influential newspaper of Bologna. He 
succeeded in bringing to the Carlino as 
contributors such men as Giovanni 
Gentile, Benedetto Croce, and Georges 
Sorel; but when the Fascists conquered 
Bologna in 1921, he was forced out of 
editorship and out of power. Almost 
immediately he was appointed editor of 
the Secolo, the best Milanese newspaper 
after the Corriere della Sera. His pol- 
icies then were Masonic, socialist, and 
anti-clerical, and his main function was 
to fight Mussolini’s Popcio d'Italia. 
He also had to face Mussolini with his 
sword in a duel, in which he was slightly 
wounded. Throughout the Matteotti 
crisis he remained an uncompromising 
anti-Fascist, but at the end of 1925 he 
reached his third political philosophy; 
that was Fascism. Opportunicies were 
offered to him which he grasped, and 
almost without any quarantin2 he was 
readmitted into the newspaper field. 
In the beginning he was not allowed to 
sign his articles. Later he established 
himself as a brain-truster-at-large of 
the regime, handy and quick ir turning 
out ideologies, unparalleled in attack- 
ing the non-Fascist and anti-Fascist 
positions with the intimate krowledge 
of a man who in the course af Ins career 
had defended each of them. 

The same is true of Giovanni An- 
saldo. He is a natural-bora writer 
with an uncamany capacity for drawing 
psychological chavacterizations straight 
from nature in a swift yet literary 
style. He started his career after the 
war as an anti-Fascist. Some of his 
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descriptions of Mussolini are most 
damaging literary gems. In 1925-26 
Ansaldo spent several months in jail. 
In 1926 his house in Genoa was looted. 
Released, he too received tempting 
offers, which he accepted. Now he is 
editor of the personal newspaper of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, the most 
indispensable adviser and intellectual 
groom of Galeazzo Ciano. He was 
known as a man of a delicate, sensitive 
nature, as an artist whose moral and 
intellectual senses were exposed to the 
point of breaking. Yet he did not 
hesitate to use the most abusive lan- 
guage against some of his former 
friends. He needed the nervous ex- 
citement of rightly work near the print- 
ing room, the day spent in rushing 
from one deadline to another, the forci- 
ble use of his technique of immediate 
expression. He was told that there 
was no reason why his needs could not 
be satisfied if only he were willing to 
pay the price. His case can be con- 
sidered as an extreme one, because he is 
a man of inclependent means. 
Tue Fascist SYNDICATE OF 
THE PRESS 

Some other newspapermen were sal- 
vaged after long periods of unemploy- 
ment and starvation. Some were 
given petty probationary jobs with 
long delayed promises of better posi- 
tions. In each case there was an in- 
dividual treatment that cannot be 
traced to any law or regulation. The 
National Federation of the Press, in- 
stituted on December 31, 1925, later 
called the Fascist Syndicate of the 
Press, like every organ of the Corpora- 
tive State, is essentially an administra- 
tive agency working as an esoteric polit- 
ical body. The “lack of formal legal 
principles and of publicity has made of 
it an institution having a course of its 
own that naturally avoids being re- 
flected in any clear terms or becoming 
in any way predictable. The news- 
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papermen are directly affected by this 
institutional character of the guild upon 
which their livelihood depends. Their 
loyalty to the guild is more important 
than their loyalty to their own news- 
paper. Their good standing in the 
guild, which means their good standing 
with the regime, is an all-conditioning 
prerequisite. Once they satisfy it by 
stressing their Fascist enthusiasm, 
what is left of their journalistic activity 
becomes a matter of routine and of 
career. The Fascist Syndicate of the 
Press is a big monopoly that rules over 
all financially independent units called 
newspapers and controls all jobs in 
these units. 

The material needs of the journalists 
have been adequately provided for. 
The great victory of 1911 (right of the 
journalists to receive an indemnity 
when they either resigned or were dis- 
charged from a newspaper that had 
changed its political organization) now 
is meaningless. Since the political 
orientation of all newspapers is now 
uniform and steady, so are all journalis- 
tic jobs uniform and steady. Since 
April 1926 minimum rates of salary 
have been established for the most 
poorly paid members of the editorial 
staff, and every five years the salaries 
of newspapermen are increased, with 
improvements subjected to seniority 
rule. Paid vacations, legal holidays, 
and one extra monthly check at the end 
of the year are guaranteed. A special 
institute takes care of the journalists’ 
life, accident, sickness, and old age 
insurance. In pre-Fascist times, espe- 
cially from 1911 to 1925, newspapermen 
successfully fought to defend their 
rights before their employers. From 
1925 on, their efforts Were to obtain the 
greatest possible security in their em- 
ployment. This attempt was made 
particularly easy by the fact that all 
other Italian workers received, accord- 
ing to the Labor Charter, the same 
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privileges at about the same time. 
The Corporate State had not yet gone 
so far as Russia toward state socialism, 
but since 1925 it has established a 
complete monopoly of all jobs. It is 
the supreme employer, even if it is not 
always the supreme paymaster. The 
newspapermen, like all other Italian 
workers, have received the assurance 
of a steadier and more sheltered work 
as a compensation for their lost freedom 
of organization and of dissent. 


REGIMENTATION OF THE PRESS 


As a result of the new situation the 
skill of the newpspapermen and the 
function of the newspapers had to be 
subjected to a thorough readjustment. 
In a totalitarian regime a newspaper 
becomes a pedagogical tool of political 
and moral uplift. It is no longer an 
instrument that offers to the readers a 
selection of facts and a chance to be- 
come oriented among them. Every 
day since 1926 the government has pre- 
scribed to the press what is fit to print. 
These instructions have frequently 
leaked from Fascist circles and have 
been published abroad. That the de- 
pression was supposed to hit the dem- 
ocratic countries harder than Fascist 
Italy, that the death of Maxim Gorki 
in June 1936 was to receive little notice 
and no comment, that (March 31, 
1937) the radio speeches of General 
Queipo de Llano were not to be re- | 
ported because they were “too idiotic 
and false”—these are restrictions made 
day by day upon the Italian press. 
Under the police law of 1926 (Article 
114), newspapers are forbidden to men- 
tion suicides. Yet these prohibitions 
and prescriptions, important as they 
are, play but a minor rôle in the work 
of a clever newspaperman. He senses 
them well in advance of their formula- 
tion, and senses many more prohibi- 
tions and orders then can be written 
in any instruction and law. His skill 
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finds its test in enriching witk colors 
and background the patterned sketches 
that he receives. 

The technical or sheer literary ele- 
ment plays an important: rôle in the 
Fascist press. Up-to-date lithcgraphic 
productions, comic strips, literary fea- 
tures, all types of allurement to the 
weary reader, constantly tax the in- 


` genuity of the Fascist editors. The 


Italian press is still on a competitive 
basis. The government directs its 
policies and controls its jobs, but the 
publishers are left free to find tieir own 
way to balance their budgets. The 
newspapers that are still good business 
are largely the ones that were good 
business before Fascism, and kept their 
technical setup. Hence the Corriere 
della Sera, although it has lost some 
hundred thousand readers, is still safely 
around the half-million circulation, 
while the majority of the newspapers 
find their salvation in friendly subven- 
tions. The Popolo d Italia has become 
a good business venture, but in spite of 
many efforts to make it compulsory 
reading for all Fascists, it Las never 
reached the prestige of the thwarted, 
post-Albertini Corriere della Sera. The 
freedom that the reader has in the in- 
vestment of his pennies canr.ot be de- 
nied even in a totalitarian state. 

The passage of the Italian press from 
a regime of legal freedom to one of tight 
control bears witness to the zleverness 
that the Fascist leading group dis- 
played in seizing fortunate occasions. 
The present condition has been reached 
without too much violence and even 
without the enforcement cf very drastic 
laws. Legal control througa the new 
law of the press, and jcb control 
through the guild organization of the 
newspapermerf—these two elements 
worked together like hinged jaws. The 
experience from the March cn Rome to 
January 3, 1925 "s especially worth 
remembering. It proves that freedom 


of the press turns into a sheer verbal 
fetish when it is not-integrated into the 
whole system of political freedoms and 
supported by them. Like the other 
instruments of power in the modern 
state, executive, legislative, and judi- 
ciary, the press cannot be left to bear 
alone the brunt of political action. 


Il. THE UNIVERSITIES 


The knowledge of how the freedom 
of the Italian press was curbed makes it 
easier to describe how Italian academic 
freedom was eradicated. Yet in order 
to avoid misleading generalizations, 
one must analyze the differences be- 
tween the two phenomena. Freedom 
of the press was never seriously chal- 
lenged in Italy up to 1922, but it was 
always a somewhat insecure liberty 
beset by perils, defended by many in- 
terests, and sometimes endangered by 
its own defenders. In 1898, for exam- 
ple, the police of the reactionary Pel- 
Joux government confiscated news- 
papers and. incarcerated journalists. 
That was a passing reaction, rapidly 
swept away by the aroused public opin- 
ion. Other dangers lay in the habits of 
the newspapermen themselves. Many 
newspaperraen in the Capital con- 
stantly hunted for news and molded 
opinion in the corridors of Parliament 
or in the cafes; they enjoyed the repu- 
tation of receiving each month a yellow 
envelope filled with cash coming from 
the government’s secret funds. The 
fact was universally known, and most 
of the recipients were known too. 
There was a special name for them— 
bustarellari. (the fellows who get the 
envelopes). Every government in 
power could thus wield a strong influ- 
ence on the press through the Rome 
correspondentsandnewspapermen. In 
pre-Fascist Italy there were many 
satirical or extreme-wing journals that 
specialized in denouncing or inventing 
scandals. Such a state of things was 
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by no means peculiar to pre-Fascist 
Italy; the freedom. of the French press 
for decades has been preserved through 
a balanced system of retailed bribings 
and wholesale periodical exposures. 


. On the contrary, during the whole > 


period from the founding of modern 
Italy to the Fascist march to power, 
academic freedom had nothing to fear 
from governmental pressure or corrup- 
tion. Academic freedom was estab- 
lished at the time of the Risorgimento, 
and it was at once considered something 
basic that no one could ever challenge. 
. From the political viewpoint, the unifi- 
cation of Italy was the result of a com- 
promise between radical republicanism 
and dynastic conservatism; from the 
intellectual viewpoint, it marked a 
sweeping revolution. The Catholic 
church had had control over all Italian 
universities since they were established; 
since the Counter Reformation, the 
control had become an overwhelming 
- influence. With the Risorgimento the 
Church was ousted from the Italian 
centers of education and culture. 
Clericalism was replaced by.a seven- 
centuries-old anti-clerical tradition be- 
gun by Dante and carried on by such 
men as Giordano Bruno, Galileo, Sarpi, 
Alfieri, and De Sanctis. Theology was 
banished from the universities; pious 
Catholics could teach, but only on the 
merit of their scholarship, and every 
influence from the Vatican was vio- 
lently resented. In Italy freedom of 
thought, which in its organizational 
form becomes academic freedom, was 
the goal of a centuries-old fight which 
had never been given up and which had 
had many martyrs. 


AFTER THE RISORGIMENTO 


The liberal intellectuals who took 
over the leadership of Italian culture 
had a momentous task. They were 
men whose native anti-clerical Italian 
philosophy had been strengthened by 
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contact with French illuminism or Eng- 
lish empirical radicalism or German 
romanticism. They wanted to organ- 
ize an Italian intellectual life open to 
the ideas of: the Western world and able 
to contribute to them. Before the 
Risorgimento the country had been 
politically divided, and the centers of 
culture had been too many; after the 
Risorgimento, Italian culture had to be: 
raised to a national non-regional level. 
The Church was uncompromisingly 
hostile to the new national culture and 
ready to brand as heathenism each one 
of its manifestations. Academic free- 
dom, however, enjoyed the full protec- 
tion of the liberal state. On the other 
hand, it was always in danger of being 
branded as alien to the overwhelmingly 
Catholic population of the country. 
All these problems could be summed up 
into two: to find an adequate personnel 
for the academic teaching positions, 
and to break the isolation that the 
Church was trying to keep around the 
new culture. 

In the first two or three decades after 
the Risorgimento, defrocked priests 
and priest-beaters furnished the bulk 
of the personnel in the chairs of philoso- 
phy and literature. Thus, a young 
high school teacher, Giosué Carducci, 
who had written some rabidly anti- 
clerical poems, was appointed professor 
of literature at the University of Bo- 
logna. A former priest, Roberto Ar- 
digó, became professor at the Uni- 
versity of Padua, and founded there a 
positivist school of philosophy that 
prevailed until the end of the century. 
Obviously, not every priest-beater 
turned out to be a Carducci. The 
secret militant organization of the Free 
Masons acquired a considerable in- 
fluence in the Italian universities. It 
was not disadvantdgeous for a candi- 
date for an academic career to be a Free 
Mason or to become an “in-law” of 
the Free Mason professor. When the 
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twentieth century dawned and Italy 
faced all the economic and social prob- 
lems of a great modern natica, zhe uni- 
versities were still living in the atmos- 
phere of the revolutionary, actively 
anti-clerical Risorgimento. 

The first decade of the twentieth 
century marks the revolt of the genera- 
tion of intellectuals represented and led 
by Benedetto Croce. To the men who 
had been brought up long since the 
unification of Italy, the figat against 
clericalism was meaningless end the 
positivistic piety of the former priests 
turned Free Masons was, to say the 
least, ridiculous. Croce and his friends 
were far more out of the Catholic tradi- 
tion than the generation that had pre- 
ceded them: they considered religion 
in general and Catholicism in particular 
an object of historical curiosity and 
even of intellectual sympathy. but as 
something remote, not worth fighting 
for or against. Rather than rehash in 
Italian style Comte and Darwin and 
Spencer, if was more in keeping with 
the social needs of the day to study 
Marx and to contribute to the trends of 
contemporary thought represented 
abroad by Bergson or Sorel or William 
James. Croce’s effort met vith ex- 
traordinary success. He established 
himself as a thinker of international 
reputation, and, although never an 
educator in the professional sanse, he 
trained the first generation of Italian 
intellectuals that was free from the 
obsession of clericalism ani anti- 
clericalism, nonsectarian and nonpro- 
vincial, but aware of its time and place 
atid internationally minded. 


Fascism AS SEEN BY INTELLECTUALS 


To the Italian intellectuals as a 
whole, both ofthe old and of the young 
generation, the uprising of Fascism and 
its rapid conquest of Italy was an en- 
 tirely mystifying phenomenon. News- 


papermen had seen Fascism grow out 
+ 
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of a journalistic adventure; the uni- 
versity professors had no point of ref- 
erence that could help them to under- 
stand the new movement. Fascism 
had no precedents in Italian history. 
Among its leaders there was not a 
single intellectual of any reputation. 
The Fascists were openly slighting the 
Constitution and mocking democratic 
rights; but that academic freedom, too, 
could be violated and university pro- 
fessors told what to teach—tbis was in- 
credible. How could the black-shirted 
youngsters violate a tradition which, 
started by Dante, had definitely estab- 
lished itself in the Risorgimento? Asa 
matter of fact, the Fascist leadership 
did not appoint a journalist or a half- 
baked intellectual to the Ministry of 
Education after the March on Rome, 
but it offered that position to an out- 
standing professor of philosophy, Gio- 
vanni Gentile, who was a militant 
liberal and who enjoyed a national 
reputation as second in command in 
Croce’s movement. Gentile brought 
into his administration some of his 
more liberal disciples, men on the 
fringe of radicalism. There was a sigh 
of relief in the Italian universities: 
while the nation was still astir, the 
professors, with the detachment which 
becomes scholars, could see that Fas- 
cism was just an obstreperous way to 
reéstablish an orderly government. 
Gentile received from the Fascist 
leadership the most complete grant to 
accomplish whatever reform of the 
educational system he pleased. Fas- 
cism was then exuberantly efficient, 
but aimless, and it took pride in show- 
ing that in ten months under its ban- 
ners Gentile could garry into law all the 
most progressive ideas that the best 
Italian educators had been advocating 
for twenty years. In the universities 
Gentile’s reform was a methodical and 
coherent articulation of the idea of 
academic freedom. Like the late Pres- 
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ident.Eliot at Harvard, Gentile gave 
to the students a greater freedom to 
shape their curriculum according to 
-their temper by choosing among a 
plurality of courses; like President 
Hutchins of Chicago, he wanted to 
eliminate from the universities those 
who considered a diploma a free pass 
to a job, and he tried to reéstablish the 
dismterested and purely scholarly tra- 
dition of higher learning. He imposed 
his law overnight, by decree, on all of 
the twenty Italian universities. Sev- 
enteen of them belonged to the state, 
and Gentile, fearful of excessive cen- 
tralization, wanted to have them enjoy 
greater autonomy so that local interests 
and original traditions could have a 
bearing in shaping an individual policy 
for each center of culture. In order to 
diminish the danger of a too rigid 
, academic specialization, he established 
the so-called “‘group examination” that 
students had to pass on a group of 
organically related disciplines. 


AN Uwaccertep INNovATION 


The bulk of university professors 
reacted to Gentile’s reform with an 
uproar of indignation. Never had a 
university professor dared to disturb 
the peace of his colleagues in such a 
ruthless way. Those of them who were 
more politically minded, especially the 
Free Masons, could not fail to raise the 
objection on the point of procedure 
that a so-called liberal reform had been 
Imposed without giving to anybody 
interested the opportunity to air his 
views. In itself, Gentile’s reform of 
higher education was a dose of freedom 
too abundant and exhilarating to be ab- 
_ sorbed suddenly by, students, faculties, 
and local interests. ° The faculty rooms 
of the twenty Italian universities were 
buzzing in 1923 and 1924 with excited 
tales of students who could obtain a 
law degree without taking Civil Law or 
a medical degree without anatomy. 
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These talks were to a very large extent 
a result of misinterpretation or of 
malice. But the professors were em- 
battled: those few among them .who 
were fighting on Gentile’s side had a 
miserable time. Against the “group 
examination” the revolt was com- 
pletely successful: the borderlines be- 
tween scientific disciplines had to be 
respected—-no one had to look into his 
colleague’s field. In most of the uni- 
versities the hated form of examination 
was not even tried. During the two 
years 1923 and 1924 the great issue in 
Italian universities was fought much 
more around Gentile than around 
Mussolini. Meanwhile, as a sign of 
gratitude to the party which had given 
him such power, Gentile Bad become a 
Fascist. 


NEW ALIGNMENTS 


The assassination of Matteotti 
marked a tragic turning point in all 
fields of Italian life. The professors, 
too, like their countrymen, realized that 
they were citizens and that they had to 
make a moral choice as well as a politi- 
calone. They had to decide which was 
supreme—human life and dignity or 
a party which claimed to be identical 
with the nation. The old divisions 
disappeared: the leadership of the anti- 
Fascist intellectuals was taken by 
Croce, who until the middle of 1924 
had been not unfavorable to Fascism. 
Next to him stood Guglielmo Ferrero, 
who was the outstanding representa- 
tive of the Masonic tradition. Gentile 
was the spokesman for the Fascist side. 
Many of his most devoted followers, 
some of whom had worked under him 
at the reform of the educational sys- 
tem, deserted him, and he found him- 
self surrounded by a bustling crowd of 
professional , and wonprofessional in- 
tellectuals anxious to win a stake in the 
winning party. Groce and Gentile 
had represented for twenty years an 
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almost indissoluble duality warmed by- 


an assiduous personal friendship. Af- 
ter the middle ‘of .1924 they gave to 
their folléwers the example of an un- 
reconcilable hostility embittered some- 
times by accents of hatred. Their per- 
sonal relations adequately represent the 
gulf which then divided the Italian in- 
tellectuals, shattering alignments, tra- 
ditions, and friendships. ~ 

In"1925 the press was’ “cotrdinated” 
and a new political: order. inte which 
Fascism stumbled began to emerge 
with typical new institutions lize Fas- 
cist Syndicates and Corporations. 
During the Matteotti crisis the uni- 
versities had been centers of internecine 
strifes. Some faculties were hotbeds 
of anti-Fascism. Yet in the whole 
period from 1925 to the end of 1927, 
while the nation was entirely reorgan- 
ized on totalitarian lines,-nothing hap- 
pened to the universities. Fascism 
was legislating on everything; but not 
a law was passed seriously atecting 
higher learning. The liberal re?orm of 
Gentile was still the law. From time 
to time a Fascist zealot threatened a 
housecleaning, but in the long run 
those ineffectual menaces were creating 
in the potential victims an opzimistic 
confidence. In 1927, Umberto Ricci, a 
professor of economics at tbe Uni- 
versity of Rome, was dismissed because 
he had criticized the government’s 
economic policy. But no serious gen- 
eralization can be made out of 3 single 
case. ‘There was certainly a considera~ 
ble uneasiness in the Italian univer- 
sities, but the teaching of even tae most 
delicate subjects could go on without 
other checks than the personal wish in 
the teachers to avoid running into diff- 
culties. Some were brave and went on 
speaking their ‘minds as if the regime 
did not exist. Generally it was as- 
sumed that by throwing a thick theo- 
retical mist on the most dangerous sub- 
jects, it was possible to teach just as 

e 


‘before. 


et 
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_It“was assumed, too; that. 
universities with a tradition like those 
of Bologna; Padua, and Pisa could not 
be “cotrdinated”’ like the Corriere della 


' Sera. 


INDUCEMENTS OFFERED 


Yet during those years there was 
something changed around „the Italian 
universities. Coming down from his 
chair where he was comparatively free, 
a professor was a citizen of a country 
where everyone was closely regimented 
and watched. Political or even career 
ambitions could be fostered only by 
membership in the Fascist party. 
Admission into the party was offered 
quite freely even to men who had been 
outspoken in their opposition to the 
regime. A membership card was, as 
it was said then, just a passport: by 
accepting it a professor could go back 
to his scholarly life confident in the 
due recognition of his talents, relieved 
from apprehensions. The remunera- 
tions for conversions offered to those 
professors who enjoyed established 
reputations were quite tempting: a seat 
in the newly founded Academy of Italy 
or in the Senate or on some important 
governmental committee. Some were 
thus seduced, and a few of them 
obtained the honors which had been 
promised them; but it is astonishing 
how many remained adamant in their 
attitude toward the regime. It was 
not an attitude of political hostility, 
because anti-Fascist politics was out- 
lawed. It was rather a repugnance for 
any relation even of gratitude with a 
party which pretended to impose on 
its followers uncritical obedience. 

In 1927 the goyernment organized 
an association which since 1930 has 
been called the Fascist Association of 
University Professors. The goal has 
remained the same from its inception: 
to bring together in a voluntary associa- 
tion all the university teachers who 


— a w woe - 


_ party were not at peace either. 
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, were willing to acknowledge the reality 


and the achievements of the regime. 
Of course party members were ex 
officio enrolled in the association, but 
non-party members: were especially 
welcome. They were not asked to 
make any declaration of Fascist faith, 
but simply to be willing to acknowledge 
reality. The Fascist professors who 
were at the-head of the local branches 
of the association urgently appealed to 
the intelligence and the good will of 
their colleagues. They stressed espe- 
cially the realistic note: the regime was 
solidly established and it had given its 
solution to momentous national prob- 
lems. All political opposition had van- 
ished. How could an intelligent man, 
a scholar, refuse to recognize the facts? 
The discussions between the professor 
representing the association and the 
one who needed to be converted were 
always confidential. Two men were 
cloistered in a room addressing each 
other with the “thou” of friendship 
which is the rule among Italian pro- 
fessors. The one who represented 
power knew everything about the pri- 
vate life of the other and earnestly 
urged him to make his choice. It was 
still a free choice: but, colleague to 
colleague, he should also bear in mind 
that tomorrow might be too late. 

The overwhelming majority of pro- 
fessors entered into the association. 
Life became difficult for those who 
stayed out. -In the academic year of 
1930 they were still free to teach as 
they pleased, because the law had not 
been changed; but they knew that in 
their classes there were some students 
who had to report on them to the 
Fascist authoritiey Yet those who 
had joined the association or even the 
It was 
frequently printed in the “codrdinated” 
press that their acknowledgment of 
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their change of heart in hee classrooms 
and in their writings, : The member- 
ship card either in the party or in the 
association was not exactly 4 passport, 


: but it marked their belonging to organ- 


izations which imposed on them duties 
to be fulfilled day by day. Something 
drastic. was needed’ to clear out the 
uneasiness in the professors and the 
diffidence ‘in the Fascist authorities. 
The oath of allegiance to the Fascist 
government . was: : prescribed to the 
university professors in the Decree Law 
of August 28; 1931. Nobody was 
disqualified from. taking the oath, no 
matter how damaging his political 
record was. There were no purges and 
no proscriptions. The twelve who re- 
fused to take the oath just purged 
themselves out of the Italian uni- 
versities. 


DEMANDS ON PROFESSORS 


The fall of 1931, when all the pro- 
fessors but twelve took the oath, marks 
the turning point in the “coördination” 
of higher learning into the regime. 
From that time on, the pressure upon 


_ the university teachers went on with 


, Increased impetus. 


reality had been a rather belated one, 


and that they were expected to show 


Italian universities. 


The oath had 
meaning only if supplemented by more 
positive acts of loyalty. These acts of 


' loyalty were categorically suggested, 


more and more exacting and detailed: 
to enter into the Fascist party, to wear 
a black shirt at the examination or on 
commencement day, to march in mili- 
tary formation in a parade, to be a 
speaker at the disposal of the party, to 
go abroad in order to tell foreign col- 
leagues that there is freedom in the 
These demands 
on the professor are inexhaustible. 
One by one, the professors have been 


‘lured to take certain ‘steps with the 


prospect of a security which has always 
turned into a mirage. They had to 
pass from declarations of loyalty which 
they thought were merely formal, to 
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positive acts which deeply impirged' on 


their scientific integrity and on their 
character. 

In its legalistic aspect, academic 
freedom has not been radically effected 
in Fascist Italy, but the individual 
professors have been morally and in- 
tellectually reconditioned so as to be- 
come, each one for himself, an obedient 
self-censor in the interest of the regime. 
Judging from external events or from 
formalistic standards, it is impossible 
to compare the academic life of _taly to 
that of Germany and Russia. In Italy 
one can mention only the dismissal of 
Umberto Ricci, the occasicnal incar- 
ceration of a few professors, end the 
imposition of an oath. Unfortunately 


such facts can find parallels even in: 
Yet ` 


in its effective reality, academic free-' 


democratic countries in our days. 


dom is no less crushed in Italy than it 
is In Germany. Without mess dis- 


missals or book burnings, and above all. 


without arousing international indigna- 
tion, the Fascist leadership has achieved 
the result of making intellectual free- 
dom unthinkable in Italian universities. 
It needed a long process of years, the 
use of great cleverness and patience. 
The genius of Italian Fascism is neither 
in violent nor in legal action, but in an 
extra-legal one that knows how to 
preserve the frame of institutions while 
sapping them at their foundation, how 
to reduce collective entities, whether 
universities or newspapers, to indi- 
vidual men each one of whom has a 
limit in his capacity for resistance. 
The press as well as the universities 
was reorganized according tc liberal 
lines just before being strangled. It is 
a fact which should be remembered by 
all who believe in the magic of reforms 
or who in public life are hypnotized by 
a single issue. Gentile and his fol- 
lowers had cherished a very ingenious 
scheme: to have a lfberal reform which 
was inspired with the idea of decen- 
® 
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tralization, put across by dictatorial 
government. But the autonomy of 
students, faculties, and universitiés 
turned out to be little more than a joke 
when each ore of these elements had 
its power of initiative taken over by 
the totalitarian state. The changes in 
the law have been very small, but the 
free choice of a curriculum is now a 
dead letter, the universities work over- 
time as factcries of bureaucrats, and 
the faculties do not take chances in 
making any decision unless they have 
an order from Rome. Just as for the 
journalist the center of allegiance is 
more his guild than his: newspaper, ‘so 
for the professor the focus of all his 
fears and ambitions is the party and 
the association more than the univer- ` 
sity. It means that for a worker the 
good standing in his organization is 
more important than the good: fulfill- 
ment of his work. ‘Teaching is merely 
a job, and study is merely the prepara- 
tion for a job. 

The situation of Gentile and his 
followers is not substantially different 
from that of the rest of their colleagues. 
Since Gentile left the Ministry of Ed- 
ucation m 1924 he has been given 
several positions of honor and prestige. 
He is at the head of the Italian En- 
cyclopaedia, of the Fascist Institute 
of Culture, and so forth. From time 
to time he seems to have fallen into 
utter disgrace, and after a while he 
enjoys a “comeback.” For the pres- 
ent ruling class he is too much of a 
philosopher, sometimes too outspoken 
—as for instance in his opposition to 
the Lateran Treaties—too ready to 
rescue fellow scholars from political 
difficulties. But np other Fascist in- 
tellectual can command such ‘respect 
as he does. He is considered an ir- 
replaceable nuisance that the regime 
must stoically bear. His followers and 
in general those professors who were 
quicker in joining the party have in a 
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few instances achieved some advance- 
ment in their career and a certain right 
to boss or protect their more unfortu- 
nate colleagues, but they have not suc- 
ceeded in gaining any political power. 
Sixteen years after the March on 
Rome not a single theorist of Fascism 
has emerged worth having his books 
translated and his name known abroad. 
Yet the efforts by the government and 
by the party to find some adequate 
theoretical expression have been and 
still are tireless, and the rewards of- 
fered are generous. But Fascism seems 


e * 
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‘now to be, as twenty years ago, some- 


thing extraneous to an old refined cul- 
ture which dates its origins back to 
Dante’s thirteenth century: something 
which has no relation to the great 
issues .of the Italian civilization, like 
clericalism and anti-clericalism, Maz- 
zinian Risorgimento or Christian uni- 
versalism. It has covered the whole 
area of national life, including, at the 
end of a slow grinding process, the 
centers of higher learning, ‘so that for 
the time. being the voice of Italian 
culture cannot be heard. 
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Freedom of Artistic Expression and Scientific 
Inquiry in Russia 


By, Pair E. MosELY 


GAINST any attempt to compress 
within the limits of an article a 
survey of intellectual freedom in the 
soviet Union today, at least two ob- 
Jections will at once be raised. Such 
an effort will, with justification, be de- 
clared unhistorical. To measure free- 
dom at any time and in any country 
isan ungrateful task. The laboratory 
has yet to produce a “freedom meter” 
to put beside its ingenious “lie detec- 
tor.” In leu of such a device, it 
would, no doubt, be instructive to turn 
back, for comparison with tha present, 
to the intellectual life of sixteenth-cen- 
tury Moscovia, based as it was on a 
definite body of revelation and sacred 
commentaries, which controversialists 
such as Ivan the Terrible and the 
émigré Prince Kurbsky hurled at each 
other’s heads. The picture of a 
Nicholas I “guiding” the creative mind 
of a Pushkin arid chastising his devia- 
tions from the official slogans of “au- 
tocracy, orthodoxy and nationalism” 
would offer food for ironic reflection. 
The struggles of Leo Tolstoy against 
political censorship and ecc-esiastical 
anathema are fresh in human memory. 
To this objection the following paper 
presents but one defense: it is frankly 
unhistorical. It limits its scope to 
conditions in the Soviet Union in 1936 
and 1937. It is intended as a factual 
summary of soviet practice, and leaves 
it to the reader to fill in the domestic 
and international background. 

The second objection is equally seri- 
ous. Marxism regards all intellectual 
activity as a part of the superstructure 
of social developmeht taken as a whole, 
which is determined in turn by the 


emergent phases of the class struggle. 
Marxism is regarded by its advocates 
both as the only basis of scientific and 
artistic creation and as the most im- 
portant weapon in the armory of the 
proletarian, class struggle; hence it re- 
gards as scientifically and artistically 
“true” only that which aids the pro- 
letariat in its struggle to overthrow 
capitalism and to establish a classless 
society. As Academician Gubkin has 
recently reminded the world, Lenin 
considered “pure” or “classless” science 
to be an impossibility. The classless 
society has supposedly been consum- 
mated in the rnain with the completion 
of the Second Five Year Plan (Decem- 
ber 31, 1937) ; hence, in a society which 
is now proclaimed to be neither capi- 
talist nor proletarian, but soviet in 
character, science and art should also 
be emerging, presumably, into a class- 
less era. Since, however, class and 
political motives are still being sought 
in all expressions of scientific and artis- 
tic activity in the Soviet Union, the 
purpose of this article is not to argue 
the question of Marxist determinism, 
but to examine concretely recent 
phenomena in this sphere of life, no 
less important for the well-being 
and progress of a society than statis- 
tics of literacy or of grain produc- 
tion. 


CHANGES Iy PRACTICE 


Despite the emphasis on Marxist 
orthodoxy which underlies the Bolshe- 
vist attitude toward intellectual in- 
quiry and artistic creation, it is inter- 


1 Akademik J. Gubkin, “Lenin i nauka,” 
Pravda, No. 21, Jan. 21, 1937, p. 3. 
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esting to note that soviet practice has 
varied widely during the first, twenty 
years of the new regime. The years 
of revolution, civil war, and militant 
communism (1917-22) were years of 
relative liberty, even anarchy, in 
the intellectual sphere. Innumerable 
groups of poets and painters gave ex- 
pression to the most varied and extrav- 
agant “isms.” Except in matters di- 
‘rectly affecting the country’s political 
crisis, the censorship was fairly lax. 
Scholars, writers, and artists who were 
not connected with any anti-Bolshevist 
party were given a special ration; 
the new regime sought to win the 
coöperation of the intelligentsia, with- 
out, however, concealing or neglecting 
the weapons of coercion at its dis- 
posal. 

Under the New Economic Policy 
(1922-27) the Bolshevist Party began 
more actively to dominate the intel- 
lectual field. It developed its own 
leading institutions, such as the Com- 
munist Academy and the Lenin Insti- 
tute, which came into being side by 
side with older universities and institu- 
tions like the Academy of Sciences. 
In the country at large and in the in- 
tellectual and artistic sphere, the old 
and the new existed side by side in un- 
stable equilibrium. 

The new drive for militant commu- 
nism, associated with the First Five 
Year Plan (1927-32), destroyed that 
temporary equilibrium. The empha- 
sis was now placed on proletarian cul- 
ture, proletarian literature, even pro- 
letarian science. Definite, organized 
groups, backed by unlimited Govern- 
ment and Party support, undertook to 
put these slogans into effect. The 
Academy of Sciences was overhauled; 
many of its older and non-Communist 
members, tolerated till then, were sent 
into exile or prison when the mild 
regime of Secretary Oldenburg gave 
way to that of Volgin and Gorbunov. 


Scientists were ordered to stop “day- 
dreaming” and to buckle down to solv- 
ing the pressing problems of socialist 
reconstruction. In literature, non- 
Communist “fellow travelers’ were 
thrust aside and a hundred per cent 
Communist and proletarian literature 
was proclaimed as the goal. In every 
sphere, pre-revolutionary figures were 
ruthlessly dispatched to the outer 
limbo by younger, militant, and some- 
times unscrupulous successors. 

After the severe strain of the First 
Plan, a certain relaxation set in, from 
1933 to 1935. It has been attributed, 
in part at least, to the influence of 
Maxim Gorky, who was eager to rec- 
oncile the Government and the intelli- 
gentsia, and of Kirov, who, as political 
head of Leningrad, was particularly 
impressed by the cultural and scientific 
values preserved and produced in the 
former capital. Be its ‘cause what it 
may, an Important work of pacification 
was undertaken in those years. Writ- 
ers and critics, previously terrorized by 
the activities of Averbach’s group in 
control of the Russian Association of 
Proletarian Writers, were in 1934 
united into a single Union of Soviet 
Writers, and in literature an era of 
good feeling seemed to replace the 
spirit of mutual destruction. The 
same type of unification and reconcili- 
ation was effected in music, painting, 
sculpture, and architecture. The ri- 
valry between the Communist Acad- 
emy and the older Academy of Sci- 
ences was overcome by fusing the two 


_into an Academy of Sciences of the 


U.S.S.R. This era of good feeling was 
marked by foreign recognition of so- 
viet scientific achievement (Moscow 
Congress of Physiologists, Arctic ex- 
ploration, and so forth), and by a new 
stress on “soviet humanism” and “so- 
viet realism” im literature (popularity 


_of Sholokhov, Pavlenko, and Nicholas 


Ostrovsky). 
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Fresa TENSION 


However, after Kirov’s murder in 
December 1934 by a disgruntled Com- 
munist, a fresh wave of tensicn set in. 
Month by month it spread throughout 
the Party, the vast economice structure, 
and finally cultural life. Scientific and 
artistic creation was subjected to po- 
litical scrutiny with a rigor unequaled 
even in earlier years of the regime. 
The relative “liberalism” of 1932-35 
gave way to a relentless ferreting out 
of “deviations.” Expression in the 
past of ideas identified with or toler- 
ated by the Party “line” of that time, 
but no longer consonant with its pres- 
ent tendencies, became a frequent 
cause of political disgrace and creative 
annihilation. In 1936 and 1937 every 
sphere of scientific and artistic life saw 
its existing standards and dogmas dis- 
carded, and its personnel drastically 
overhauled. Many of the standard 
bearers of Bolshevist orthodoxy in in- 
tellectual life were relegated to the 
pariah status of “enemies of the peo- 
ple,” and their ideas denounced as 
“counter-revolutionary.” Science and 
art were required to hew to the ever 
shifting “line” of the ruling Party even 
more closely than between 1929 and 
1932. 

' The repercussions of this general 
tension within the Party will now be 
traced in the arts—music, architecture, 
painting, sculpture, and literature; in 
the social sciences—history, ethnog- 
raphy, jurisprudence and political sci- 
ence, economics, psychology, and phi- 
losophy; and in the physical and bio- 
logical sciences, especially genetics. 
Only official soviet material, drawn 
from newspapers, journals, and books 
of the years 1986 and 1937, has been 
used; hearsay evidence has been rig- 
orously excluded. Although the mul- 
tiplicity of names may at times be fa- 
tiguing, it is scarcely to be avoided if 
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the reader is to be enabled to judge for 
himself the extent and severity of the 
“purge” which has been going on in 
almost every branch of art and'science. 

The signal for the overhauling of in- 
tellectual‘and artistic life was given by 
two events, neither of which was at 
the time appreciated to the full. On 
January 27, 1936, the official press is- 
sued a Government decree announcing 
a competition for the writing of a new 
textbook for the history of the 
U.S.S.R? On the following day 
Pravda made a slashing attack on 
Dmitry Shostakovich, best known as 
composer of ‘Lady Macbeth of 
Mtsensk The decree for the reform 
in the teaching of history became the 
signal for a general “cleansing” of the- 
ories and personnel throughout the so- 
cial sciences—e, process which will be 
traced in some detail in a later section’ 
of this paper. The attack of the lead- 
ing Party organ against Shostakovich’s 
“decadent bourgeois formalism and 
naturalism” m music marked the be- 
ginning of a drastic sifting of tenden- 
cies and persons in all branches of art 
and literature, 


Music 


Since 1930 Dmitry Shostakovich 
had been widely hailed as a composer 
of genius, the first among the postwar 
generation to achieve general fame. 
As late as January 20, 1936, the Gov- 
ernment organ, Jzvestia, asserted that 
his work had “conquered the love of 
the mass spectator,” and that his Lady 
Macbeth was “the most brilliant so- 
viet production in music.” * But even 

*Decree of Jan. 26, 1936, signed by Stalin 
and Molotov, Izvestiya, No. 23, Jan. 27, 1936, 
p. 3; Pravda, No. 26, Jan. 27, 1936, p. 2. 

*“Sumbur vmesto muzyki; ob opere ‘Ledi 
Makbet Mtsenskogo uyezda,’” Pravda, No. 27, 
Jan. 28, 1936, p. 3. 

*A. Piotrovskii, “Laboratoriya sovetskoi 
opery,” Izvestiya, No. 4, Jan. 5, 1936, p. 4; V. 
Mlechin, “Teatr smelykh iskanii,” ibid., No. 17, 
Jan. 20, 1986, p. 4. 
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then, signs of a change were visible. 
In the same issue ‘Izvestia published 
the official report of an interview of 
Stalin and Molotov with Dzerzhinsky, 
composer of the music for the opera 
Quiet Flows the Don, a work of slight 
musical originality but inspired by so- 
viet patriotism and Cossack folklore. 
Even then, Jzvestia had no foreboding 
of the impending purge, for, in its edi- 
torial commenting on this interview, it 
listed Shostakovich first among five 
soviet composers whom it singled out 
for highest praise.’ 

On January 28 Pravda struck. It 
denounced Shostakovich root and 
branch for destroying harmony and 
melody in music, for his alleged striv- 
ing for innovation at the expense of in- 
telligibility, for “leftist stress of ugli- 
ness,” for naturalism and formalism, 
for sympathy with the bourgeois hero- 
ine of the opera and for being “unpo- 
litical,’ and finally for the interest 
shown abroad in his music. On Feb- 
ruary 6 Pravda returned to the attack 
with an article annihilating Shostako- 
vich’s ballet, Limpid Stream. It ac- 
cused (and accusation by Pravda is 
equivalent to condemnation without 
opportunity for appeal) the composer 
of failure to treat the collective farm 
and the Kuban Cossacks in realistic 
fashion. Another article denounced 
Shostakovich’s musical compositions 
for the cinema, and also attacked L. 
Knipper for “crude naturalism,” Leit- 
sus for abstractness, and Pototsky for 
neglect of the folk song as the true basis 
of soviet music.® 

The new favorite, Dzerzhinsky, 
smugly wrapped himself in the folds of 

5 “Beseda tovarishclfei Stalina i Molotova s 
avtorami opernogo spektaklya “Tikhii Don,” 
ibid., No. 17, Jan. 20, 1936, p. 1; “Vyshe znamya 
iskusstva sotsializma!” ibid., p. 1. 

€ “Baletnaya falsh,” Pravda, No. 36, Feb. 6, 
1986, p. 8; D. Kabalevskii, “Podenshchina v 
kinomuzyke i yeye plody,” ibid., No. 69, Feb. 
29, 1936, p. 4. 


official approval, expressed in the 
Stalin-Molotov interview, and has- 
tened to inform the press of his own 
ideological orthodoxy. “I have never 
had to renounce, in oral or written 
form, any of my creative principles, 
and I have no need to do so now.” In 
the meeting held by the Moscow Com- 
posers’ Union to discuss the Pravda 
thunderbolt, it was sarcastically 
pointed out that, while musicians had | 
flocked to first auditions of Shostako- 
vich’s works, scarcely any of them had 
attended the session devoted to Dzer- 
zhinsky’s opera. Izvestia now discov- 
ered, contrary to its declaration of Jan- 
uary 5, that “the broad opera-going 
public was dissatisfied with Lady Mac- 
beth.” * Inthe discussion held by the 
Leningrad Composers’ Union one 
critic, A. S. Rabinovich, declared that 
he saw only “two possibilities: either 
I must discover the mistekes in my 
conception and bring it into harmony 
with the directions issued by Pravda, 
or, if I cannot see those mistakes, I 
must change my profession. .. .” 
“The critic too has the right to demand 
careful treatment for himself. He too 
is a living being, with convictions 
which it is not so simple and easy to 
break and reset... .” Rabinovich 
was at once attacked and overwhelmed 
by the official leaders of the Union as 
“an anti-soviet preacher of militant 
formalism.” In this atmosphere of 
denunciation and panic special men- 
tion had to be made that Shostakovich 
was not to be regarded as “done for,” 
as “a living corpse,” or as an ob- 
ject for “demagogical annihilation.” 8 


"I. Dzerzhinskii, “Chto ya izvlek dlya sebya?” 
Izvestiya, No. 38, Feb. 14, 1936, p. 4; “Tvor- 
cheskaya diskussiya moskovskikh kompozi- 
torov,” ibid., No. 38, Feb.*14, 1936, p. 4; N. 
Chelyapov, “Diskussfy2 na muzykaľnom 
fronte,” ibid., No. 49, Feb. 27, 1936, p. 3. 

8 “Protiv formalizma i fal’shi. Tvorcheskaya 
diskussiya v Leningradskom soyuze sovetskikh 
kompozitorov,” Sovetskaya Muzyka, No. &, 
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However, his operas and ballets were 
automatically removed from the stage, 
as an immediate consequence of Prav- 
da’s attack. A list of fifteen compos- 
ers at work on operas in March of 1937 
did not include Shostakovich’s name. 

The “creative discussion” in the 
Leningrad Union was also devoted to 
the “exposure of the concrete bearers 
of bourgeois formalistic music.” Com- 
posers Popov, Shcherbachey, Kochu- 
rov, Zhelobinsky, and Arapov, to- 
gether with critics Sollertinsky, Samo- 
sud, Rabinovich, and Druskin, were 
singled out for denunciation as hostile 
to soviet realism, indifferent to the 
tastes and musical creations of the 
masses, and overmuch influenced by 
the “decadent” music of the West. 
Schönberg, Honegger, and Berg were 
anathematized; the atonal system was 
definitely banned as “unsoviet” and 
as “a sign cf the blind-alley in which 
bourgeois music is caught, a sign of its 
hopeless crisis.” 1° 

Meanwhile the organization of musi- 
cal work was also being subjected to 
severe criticism. Izvestia denounced 
to the newly formed and omnipotent 
Committee for the Affairs of the Arts 
widespread favoritism in the arrang- 
ing of concerts. “Some far from first- 
class ‘soloist’ who is clever enough to 
arouse the material interest of the 
administrator receives a tremendous 
number of engagements, while an hon- 
est and modest artist seldom has a 
chance to appear in concerts.” This 
May 1936, pp. 50, 53; P. Ryazanov, “Zadachi 
sovetskogo kompozitora,” ibid., p. 23; B. Asaf- 
yev, “Volnuyushchie voprosy,” ibid., p. 26. 

® G. Hubov, “Novye sovetskie opery,” Pravda, 
No. 68, Mar. 10, 1937, p. 6; “Composer regains 
his place in Soviet,” New York Times, Nov. 29, 
1937, p. 24, reports the première of Shostako- 

vich’s Fifth Symph&ny. 
- 9 Protiy formalizma @al’shi. Tvorcheskaya 
diskussiya v Leningradskom soyuze sovetskikh 
kompozitorov,” Sovetskaya Muzyka, No. 5, 
May 1936, pp. 28, 29, 30; P. Ryazanov, “Zadachi 
sovetskogo kompozitora,” ibid., pp. 18, 19. 
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is especially serious since the organiza- 
tion of concerts is the monopoly of a 
government bureau. The state of the 
Composers’ Union in June 1937 was 
also far from satisfactory. The union 
was dominated by a clique. 


Shutting themselves off in a small group, 
looking after their own prosperity and not 
the advancement of soviet music, they ... 
have brought the Union to ruin. . . . They 
have laid hands on the monopoly right to 
accept, evaluate and distribute musical out- 
put. They advertise and push composi- 
tions which are often very mediocre, but 
have been written by their toadies. They 
generously bestow numerous ‘subsidies’ on 
their friends. ... The Party Group... 
does not permit them to be exposed and 
suppresses the criticism which had been 


begun, .. 2 


Under such conditions it seems a 
slight exaggeration to declare, as did 
one soviet critic, that “the Party and 
the Government, with the support of 
the broad masses of toilers, with re- 
markable love and care aid soviet crea- 
tive organizations and each individual 
creative worker.” 1? 


ARCHITECTURE 


Pravda’s attack on formalism in 
musie was at once extended to the field 
of architecture. At a conference of 
Moscow architects Academician Ala- 
bian complained: “We all agree that 
formalism is in general alien to soviet 
architecture; but when we begin to 
speak of concrete bearers of formalism, 
our disagreements and contradictions 
commence.” Alabian remedied this 
lack by attacking the work of two out- 
standing architects, Melnikov and 
Leonidov. Right then and there Ves- 

1«Bol’nye uchastki muzykal’nogo fronta,” 
Izvestiya, No. 53, March 3, 1936, p. 4; A. Volo- 
zhenin, “V Moskovskom soyuze kompozitorov,” 
ibid., No. 149, June 27, 1937, p. 3. 

2V, Tolkhel’son, “Na poroge 4-1 godovshchiny 
LSS.K.,” Sovetskaya Muzyka, No. 11, Nov. 
1935, p. 9. 
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nin and Ginzburg renounced their 
former constructivist theories in archi- 
tecture. In June 1937 the architects 
continued to denounce formalism, 
eclecticism, and constructivism, and to 
urge the combination of American 
technique with the classical style. 


PAINTING 


The painters also had to be brought 
into harmony with the new “line” in 
art, as expressed in the Pravda article 
against Shostakovich. In June 1936 
the all-powerful head of the Commit- 
tee for the Affairs of the Arts, Com- 
rade Kerzhentsev, attacked the exist- 
ing system of buying new works for 
the famous Tretyakov Museum of 
Russian Art. 


Its directors have acted on the liberal 
principle that the Museum’s task was to 
display . . . every tendency in painting, 
without any adequate criterion and with- 
out in the least considering whether the 
works were realistic or not. This supposed 
objectivity, in reality, masked encourage- 
ment given to all formalistic and crudely 
realistic tendencies in painting. .. . 


The subdictator in the arts went on 
to denounce Larionov, Udaltsov, Roz- 
anov, and six other painters for de- 
picting ugly children, formless lines, 
scarcely human figures, a broken vio- 
lin, and so forth. His committee an- 
nounced its decision to remove from 
the Tretyakov Museum in Moscow 
and the Russian Museum in Leningrad 
all formalistic and naturalistic paint- 
ings of the last twenty-five years. 

Such paintings have no place in the pub- 
lic halls, but belong in special buildings to 
be used by art specialists or to illustrate 

BD. K., “Formalizne v arkhitekture,” Izves- 
tiya, No. 51, Feb. 29, 1936, p. 4; “Rezoliutsiya I 
Vsesoyuznogo s’ezda sovetskikh arkhitektorov po 
dokladam o zadachakh sovetskoi arkhitektury,” 
ibid., No. 149, June 27, 1937, p. 3; A. Shchusev, 
“Sovetskaya arkhitektura i klassicheskoye nas- 
ledstvo,” ibid., p. 3; “Arkhitektor sovetskoi 
strany,” ibid., p. 1. 


the very coarse formalistic and naturalistic 
errors made by some of our artists. The 
soviet section in these museums must be 
gone over with special care and supple- 
mented by the principal works of soviet 
realist artists. ... Through understand- 
ing the artistic heritage of the masters of 
painting—the realists—through relentless 
struggle against formalism and crude nat- 
uralism, we will build the road for socialist 

pictorial art to flourish.14 


Since private patronage has disap- 
peared in the Soviet Union, this means 
that hereafter the only source of live- 
lihood for pamters—purchase by gov- 
ernment museums—is to be reserved 
to those who can convince Comrade 
Kerzhentsev that they are realists. 
The campaign against naturalism in 
art was carried a step further in Sep- 
tember 1937. A collection of recent 
paintings and studies of the Soviet 
Ukraine was first exhibited in a dozen 
cities and praised by the local news- 
papers, only to meet with complete 
annihilation at the hands of Pravda. 
Some of the pictures represented mean 
huts, lopsided hovels, poorly clad 
mothers and children, gaunt cows. 
Pravda exclaimed with indignation: 


Where are the beautifully arranged 
streets, the gay houses of the Ukrainian col- 
lective farms? . . . Neither clubs, nor kin- 
dergartens, nor electrical stations of the ` 
collective farms are shown here. . . . This 
entire collection. cannot be regarded as any- 
thing but an insolent sally of Ukrainian 
bourgeois nationalists. The Trotskyite- 
Bukharinist enemies, wreckers, at work in 
the Administration for the Affairs of the 
Arts, under the Council of People’s Com- 
missars of the Ukraine, have lauded this 
exhibition to the skies. They have deliber- 
ately guided the brush of some painters of 
the Ukraine along a hostile path. . . 15 


+ 
P, Kerzhentsev, “Ogretyakovskoi gallereye,” 
Pravda, No. 155, June 7, 1936, p. 3. 
T. Gorbunov, “Kleveta na ukrainskuyu 
deistvitel’nost’,” ibid. No. 252, Sept. 12, 1937, 
p. 4. : 
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In case painters still had any doubts 
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Thus, from the official soviet view- 


concerning the difference between nat-.- point, diversity and disagreement 


uralism and realism, they now know 
that realism means depicting rosy- 
cheeked, pearly-toothed maidens 
against a background of model cot- 
tages, power stations, and electric 
milking machines. Artists who ruth- 

lessly expressed the ugly sides of life 
-= under Czarism are now venerated as 
realists; but since life has become pros- 
perous, gay, and free under the new 
regime, any artist who paints the less 
attractive sides of its life is obviously 
a “naturalist,” a saboteur, and a “Trot- 
skyite slanderer.” 

The Moscow Union of Soviet Artists 
owned and operated four sculpture 
workshops, a lithographic plant, a 
painting shop, four decoration plants, 
two shops for banners, one for artistic 
embroidery, a workshop for the pro- 
duction of artists’ canvas, and so forth. 
All this activity would seem to be use- 
ful and necessary. However, Pravda 
was dissatisfied. When the Union of 
Soviet Artists was formed in 1932, over 
ten various groups were combined in it. 
But the previous groups continued to 
make themselves felt within the new 
union. 


Even in the Party Group of the Admin- 
istration the representatives of the various 
creative groups and groupings combat one 
another continually. All this holds back 
the development of artistic creativeness 
and.creates a serious danger Jest. a number 
of artists, including Communists, be de- 
flected from the very ee pontea! 
tasks confronting soviet art. 


1N. Denisovskii, “Pismo v redaktsiyu. 
Hudozhnikam nuzhen yedinyi soyuz,” ibid., No. 
63, Mar. 5, 1937, p. 8. Although this report is 
contained in a “Letter to the Editor,” a soviet 
editor is personally fesponsible not only for every 
line printed, but also fortypographical errors and 
makeup. Pravda blasted the editors of Kom- 
somol’skaya Pravda and Sotsvalisticheskaya 
Svyaz’ for printing satirical verses on the reverse 
page of a picture of a soviet. hero; “if one ex- 

+$ 


among artistic groups and tendencies 
represent a political danger, which can 
be overcome only by enforcing con- 
formity through more intense super- 
vision by the responsible political or- 
gans, such as the Party Group in the 
Administration of the Union and the 
“responsible representative” of the 
Committee for the Affairs of the Arts. 


SCULPTURE 


The attack on the inactivity of the 
Artist? Union was at once followed 
by a similar blast against the Moscow 
Union of Sculptors. The union had 
not convened for several years; it had 
not even been called together to pass 
a resolution denouncing the Trotsky- 
ite traitors of August 1936 and Janu- 
ary 1937; it was disclosed that its Pro- 
duction Bureau had been in the hands 
of an unnamed “enemy of the peo- 
ple.” 17 In June 1937, Izvestia re- 
ported that the Moscow sculptors had 
not held a single general meeting since 
1931, and that no new members had 
been admitted in over three years. 
When a general meeting was at last 
called, the Government organ ex- 
pressed disgust at the lack of “healthy 
criticism,” of “thorough discussion of 
the future of soviet sculpture.” 18 Evi- 
dently, the Moscow sculptors were po- 
litically so “backward” that they failed 


amines the paper against the light, the result is 
a pasquinade furnishing the class enemy occa- 
sion for evil exultation.” “Yeshche o redak- 
torskoi bditel’nosti,” Pravda, No. 3, Jan. 3, 
1937, p.6. See article on “Freedom in the Arts” 
in this volume of THe ANNALS. 

“B. Sandomirskaya, “Pismo v redaktsiyu. 
Ne tvorcheskii soyuz, a kantselariya,” ibid., No. 
75, Mar. 17, 1937, p. 4. The term “enemy of 
the people” implies that its bearer has been 
“liquidated” by the firing squad, prison, or exile 
to some remote part of the country. 

2 K., “Sobranie skul’ptorov Moskvy,” Izves- 
tiya, No. 135, June 10, 1937, p. 4; I. B., “U 
skul’ptorov,” ikid., No. 136, June 11, 1937, p. 4. 
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to realize that their art could progress 


only by a constant search for, and de- - 


nunciation of, “naturalism” and “for- 
malism.” 

If such was the case, their compla- 
cency was to be rudely shattered. In 
July 1937, Izvestia devastatingly con- 
demned a large part of the current ex- 
hibition of sculpture in Moscow. 


Is this not an anatomical museum, in 
which the unheard-of uglinesses of the hu- 
man body have keen deliberately collected 
for the edification of posterity? . . . Bour- 
geois art has created great images of manly 
and womanly beauty, strengthening the 
victorious class of the bourgeoisie. Soviet 
sculpture must create, and will create, very 
great images of the beauty of the victorious 
soviet people, images which will evoke 
emulation, whick will fill with pride the 
hearts of soviet people. . . . 


In the discussion held at the open- 
ing of the exhibition “not a single voice 
had been raised in wrathful protest 
... against counter-revolutionary 
formalsm and naturalism. Even “the 
Responsible Representative of the 
Committee for the Affairs of the Arts,” 
Comrade Neiman—the official cham- 
pion of the Party “line” in art—had 
made no objection to the exhibits.’® 
Hereafter, soviet sculptors, like soviet 
painters and musicians, will know what 
is “art” and what is “anti-soviet slan- 
der’’-—till the next shift in the Party 
“line.” 


LITERATURE 


The latest purge in literature did 
not get under way until early in 1937. 
The Plenary Session of the Adminis- 
tration of the Writers Union met in 
February 1937 in gn atmosphere very 
different from that of February 1936. 


In 1936 there were few recriminations | 


among the writers. As a matter of 
fact, [zvestia reproached the union for 


2 V, Burevoi, “Sub’ekty i ob’ekty,” ibid., No. 
157, July 6, 1987, p. 3. 


talking continually about the works 
of the past instead of “discussing in 
concrete and businesslike fashion 
what has been accomplished in soviet 
literature over the last year and a 
half.” At this session the recent 
Pravda attack on formalism in music 
was carried over to the field of poetry. 
Pasternak, one of the most talented 
soviet poets, was severely denounced 
for his alleged tendency to “formal- 
ism”; however, to the accompaniment 
of loud applause, he was defended by 
several prominent critics against the 
charge of being merely a lyrical and 
“intimate” poet.2°. By February 1937 
the official attitude toward Pasternak 
had changed radically, and for the 
worse. Bukharin, his chief advocate 
at the Writers’ Congress of 1934, was 
by 1937 in prison; in 1938 he was to 
be tried and executed as a counter- 
revolutionary, anti-Stalinist conspira- 
tor. Comrade Surkov, one of the 
pamphleteer war horses of the Party 
“line,” proclaimed to the Plenary Ses- 
sion of February 1937 that 


Pushkin summons us away from the 
mysticism and “complicated” ‘ unintelli- 
gibility of Pasternak, Selvinsky, and the 
rest, to elevated, clear language and verse, 
to the creation of images of the genuine 
heroes of our time, the Bolsheviks, the peo- 
ple of the working class. 


Pasternak was now accused of “slan- 
dering soviet reality.” 


The rôle of the restorers of bourgeois 
decadence in the soviet state is becoming 
truly dangerous, for the soviet people has 
grown to a point where it understands who 
is its friend and who is its enemy even in 
such a delicate sphere as poetry. 


In opposition to Pasternak’s “inti- 
mate” poetry, Pravdaenow bestowed 
its official blessing on the “political 


D., Kal’m, “Na plenume v Minske,” ibid., 
No. 38, Feb. 14, 1936, $. 3; same, “Na plenume 
v Minske,” tbid., No. 39, Feb. 15, 1936, p. 5. 
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poetry” of Surkov, Bezymensky, and 
several others, with their day-to-day 
treatment of Government and Party 
slogans in verse.?! 

The Plenary Session of February 
1937 was not content with denouncing 
certain general tendencies in literature. 
Its “Responsible Secretary,” Comrade 
Stavsky, got down to cases. “Trot- 
skyite enemies of the people and their 
agents have succeeded in penetrating 
various units of the literary organiza- 
tions... .” Ter-Vaganyan and Fried- 
land had been published in the jour- 
nals Novy Mir and Oktyabr. The 
first-named journal had also printed 
works of “enemies of the people” such 
as Pikel and Pavel Vasiliev. 


The Gorbachev group has been machi- 
nating in Leningrad. The Trotskyite Sen- 
chenko has been at the head of the Ukrain- 
ian Writers’ Union. A group of Dashnag 
[Armenian nationalist, anti-soviet revolu- 
tionaries] and Trotskyites ... has been 
at work in the Armenian Union... . 


The “Responsible Secretary” pro- 
claimed, “We have been and are 
cleansing our ranks,” 2 


In the spring of 1937 


In Apri! 1937 a meeting cf the Mos- 
cow Writers’ Union denounced the 
work of its own secretariat. Comrade 
Lyashko complained that it had “as- 
sembled the writers from time to time 
and lectured them about their back- 
wardness” instead of examining con- 
cretely the work of individual writers. 
Comrade Nakoryakov attacked the 
union for “not guiding the creative 
work of the writers and not having a 
collective creative plan.” 
Berezovsky accused the Literary Fund 


2 “Pyshkinskii ° plenum pravientya soyuza , 


pisatelei,” Pravda, N® 55, Feb. 25, 1937, p. 6; 
“O politicheskoi poezii,” ibid., No. 58, Feb. 28, 
1937, p. 4. 
2 “Plenum pravieniya soyuza pisatelei,” ibid., 
No. 56, Feb. 26, 1937, p. 6. 
° 
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(the Government fund for assistance 
to favored authors) and the Adminis- 
tration for the Protection of Authors’ 
Rights of squandering “tens of thou- 
sands of rubles in loans and bonuses 
to the employees of these institutions,” 
and of assisting various “enemies of 
the people.” ?3 

The “cleansing” of literature, al- 
ready well under way during the win- 
ter of 1936-37 as a concomitant of the 
trials of the Old Bolsheviks, became 
much more intense in the spring, with 
the downfall of Henry Yagoda, for 
many years all-powerful head of the 
G.P.U., and since 1934 Commissar for 
Internal Affairs. His fall was followed 
by the disgrace and punishment of the 
former dictator of soviet literature 
(1929-32), Averbach, and of the lat- 
ter’s numerous following in the literary 
world and on its fringes. Among the 
persons affected were the very ones 
who in February 1937 had been most 
active in denouncing their literary .ri- 
vals as “enernies of the people.” Even 
writers who had opposed Averbach did 
not escape the purge. The case of 
Bezymensky can be taken as more or 
less typical. 


The case of Bezymensky 
At the Plenary Session of February 


-1937, Bezymensky was in the front 


line of the denouncers; he attacked 
Radek, Bukharin, and Selvinsky, and 
defended “political poetry.” ?* At 
that time he headed the list of “politi- 
cal poets” selected for highest praise by 
Pravda?! The June number of the 
literary journal Krasnaya Nov con- 
tained a satirical poem by Bezymen- 
sky, “How Fame Ig Made.” The poem 
was an attack on Kirshon and Afino- 
genov, just previously deposed from 


*3 “Sobranie nioskovskikh pisatelei,” ibid., No. 
93, Apr. 4, 1937, p. 6. 

*4 “Plenum pravieniya soyuza pisatelei,” ibid., 
No. 57, Feb. 27, 1937, p. 6. 
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their pedestals as the two outstanding 
soviet dramatists. Ina footnote Bezy- 
mensky described how the poem had 
been composed in 1934, but had been 
rejected by several editors at that time. 
On June 12, 1937, Pravda published a 
poem by Bezymensky glorifying the 
execution of Tukhachevsky and seven 
other military leaders.” On the very 
next day the Party Group of the Ad- 
ministration of the Writers’ Union de- 
voted a session to Bezymensky. The 
chief concrete accusation was based on 
his having allowed several “politically 
harmful” poems to be reprinted be- 
tween 1925 and 1934. Bezymensky’s 
claim that this had happened “auto- 
matically” and “without his knowl- 
edge” was rejected with scorn. Com- 
rade Yudin, now one of the chief 
defenders of the new Party “line,” em- 
phasized that there “was no real dif- 
ference between the creative slogans of 
the Averbach group and those of the 
Literary Front” (led by Bezymensky 
prior to its absorption in the Writers’ 
Union in 1932): “Both of them were 
directed against soviet literature.” 7° 
The final attack on Bezymensky was 
launched by Komsomolskaya Pravda, 
the influential daily of the Young 
Communist League, or rather of its 
Secretary General, Comrade Kosarev. 
“Bezymensky’s silence was the more 
intolerable since among the people who 
had given him unstinted praise were 
the most evil enemies of the people, 
Lelevich, Gorbachev, Vardin, led by 
the chief bandit, Trotsky. . . .” Bezy- 
mensky replied: “Is not the main thing 
what I have written, not what they 
. . . have written about me?” Bezy- 
mensky was finally driven to write a 
letter of repentance to the newspaper; 


A. Bezymenskii, “Kak delayetsya slava,” 
Krasnaya Nov’, June 1937, pp. 246-247; same, 
“Zakon millionov,” Pravda, No. 160, June 12, 
1937, p. 5. 

“Y partgruppe pravleniya soyuza pisatelei,” 
ibid., No. 163, June 15, 1937, p. 6. 
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the latter then demanded that the 
Party Group of the Writers’ Union 
give the poet his due.2* From the 
June to the July issue Molodaya 
Gvardiya removed Bezymensky’s 
name from the list of its editors. Fi- 
nally his career as a “political poet” 
in the soviet literary Olympus came 
to an end on August 11, with his ex- 
pulsion from the Communist Party, of 
which he had been a member since 
1916. 


Effects of the policy 

The list of such dramatic reversals 
of fortune could be extended indefi- 
nitely. Their effect on the develop- 
ment of literature can scarcely be over- 
estimated. It is sufficient to bear in 
mind that recognized writers are at 
the soviet pinnacle of success; they re- 
ceive the largest incomes in the coun- 
try; they have the use of private homes 
in the city and country, sometimes a 
private automobile; they are sent 
abroad from time to time to attend 
congresses “against fascism and war.” 
The position of a person expelled from 
the Communist Party is usually of the 
very lowest; commonly he can find 
only the very humblest and worst- 
paid work, and that in some remote 
corner of the country. However, 
some of the writers recently expelled 
from the Party and the union have 
probably no occasion to worry about 
their future occupations and living ac- 
commodations; the charges of espio- 
nage, treason, and Trotskyism, made so 
freely against them, would suggest that 
the Commissariat of Internal Affairs 
is taking charge of their “reéducation 
as socially useful citizens.” 

A partial list of the proscribed au- 
thors of 1937 was to be compiled from 
the soviet literary journals. Novy 
Mir for June 1937 listed sixty of them; 
one was reported as*shot, six were de- 

7 Komsomolskaya Pravda, June 27, 1937. 
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scribed as “enemies of the people,” two 
as fascist spies, one as a terrorist, one 
as an agent of the Gestapo, and forty- 
nine as Trotskyites. In the same 
breath this journal denounced three 
leading editors, including its own, for 
their lack of “Bolshevist vigilance.” 
For good measure, a cinema director 
and two “counter-revolutionary” 
painters were thrown in. Critics who 
made indecent haste to denounce the 
writers on whom they had only re- 
cently been lavishing praise were also 
given a sharp rap on the knuckles. 
Molodaya Gvardiya added six names 
to the list. It described in some de- 
tail how the now fallen dictator of lit- 
erature, Averbach, had utilized the 
writing of the colossal panegyric on the 
White Sea-Baltic Canal, and the sev- 
eral millions of rubles which Yagoda 
and the G.P.U. had spent for this 
shameless self-advertising, to add re- 
cruits to his personal following among 
the writers. Jirshon had been able 
to do the same through his control of 
the large funds of the Dramatists’ Sec- 
tion of the Writers’ Union. Oktyabr 
added eleven more names to the list.?8 
The seventy-seven authors thus pil- 
loried as “enemies” and “Trotskyites” 
.in a period of only two months repre- 
sented just over 5 per cent of the 1934 
membership of the Writers’ Union of 
the Russian Republic.”® 


History AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The impetus to the widespread 
purge in music, painting, architecture, 
sculpture, and literature was given, it 


° “Literatura i iskusstvo. Za bol’shevists- 
kuyu bditel’nost’ v literature,” Novyi Mir, No. 
6, 1937, pp. 194-209; “Likvidirovat’ politiches- 
kuyu bespechnost’ v literature,” Molodaya 
Gvardiya, No. 6, ]937, pp. 199-205; “Posledyshi 
Trotskogo,” Oktyabr’ No. 6, 1937, pp. 3-7; P. 
Yudin, “Ob averbakhovshchine,” ibid., pp. 8-18. 

2 1535 for the RS.FS.R.; Pervyi vsesoyuznyt 
s'ezd sovetskikh pisatelet, 1984. Stenografiches- 
kit otchet (Moscow, 1984), p. 668, report by P. 
Yudin, 
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will be recalled, by the Pravda article 
of January 28, 1936, against Shostako- 
vich. On the preceding day the same 
newspaper had set in motion a similar 
wave of housecleaning in the social 
sciences. It was inaugurated by the 
publication -of a Government decree 
calling for the creation of a new history 
textbook, and by the instructions for 
it, written in 1934 by Stalin, Kirov, 
and Zhdanov. The significance of the 
new “line” in history was elaborated 
at length by Bukharin and Radek; at 
that time official spokesmen on the 
“ideological front,” the former has 
since been executed, the latter con- 
demned to a long prison sentence, as 
counter-revolutionary traitors.2° The 
essence of the new era in historical sci- 
ence lay in the elimination of the in- 
fluence of the late M. N. Pokrovsky. 
An Old Bolshevik and a competent his- 
torian, Pokrovsky had, till his death in 
1932, dominated the Institute of Red 
Professors, the historical section of the 
Communist Academy, and the various 
historical journals. His Brief History 
of Russia ** was for fifteen years the of- 
ficial soviet text. Between 1928 and 
1931 Pokrovsky and his disciples re- 
moved from the universities and sent 
into exile, under various political ac- 
cusations, many of the historians who 
did not belong to their particular 
school. The Government and Party 


* “Postanovienie TsK VKP (b) i SNK SSSR, 
26 yanv. 1936 g.,” Pravda, No. 26, Jan. 27, 1936, 
p. 2; “Zamechaniya tt. Stalina, Kirova, Zhda- 
nova, 8 i 9 VIII, 1934 g.,” ibid., p. 2; “Prepoda- 
vanie istorii v nashei shkole,” ibid., p. 1; Karl 
Radek, “Znacherie istorii dlya revoliutsionnogo 
proletariata,” ibid., p. 3; “Na fronte istoricheskoi 
nauki,” Izvestiye:, No. 23, Jan. 27, 1936, p. 3; 
“Tstoricheskaya naukd i yeye prepodavanie,” 
ibid., p. 1; N. Bukharin, “Nuzhna li nam mark- 
sistskaya istoricheskaya nauka? (O nekotorykh 
sushchestvenno vazhnykh, no nesostoyatel’nykh 
vzglyadakh tov. IM. N. Pokrovskogo) ,” zbid., pp. 
3-4. 


& In English: ‘New York, International Pub- 
lishers, 2 vols., 16383, 
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decree of May 16, 1934, marked the 
first decline in the influence of the 
Pokrovskyites. Several non-Pokrov- 
skyites were brought back from the 
provinces and from exile to teach his- 
tory. Instead of such topics as the 
“class struggle,” “imperialism and the 
colonial peoples,” and “commercial 
capitalism,” history was again to be 
taught along traditional divisions by 
periods and countries. But Pokrov- 
skyite teachers and ideas still contin- 
ued to exercise a strong influence. 
The decree of January 1936 inaugu- 
rated a new wave of reaction against 
Pokrovsky’s oversimplification of his- 
tory. The reduction of history to a 
series of sociological formulae was 
now condemned as “anti-scientific.” 
Pravda urged greater attention to his- 
torical facts and personalities. On 
March 4, 1936, the papers announced 
the opening of a competition for the 
creation of the new history text. On 
August 22, 1937, the results of the 
competition were announced.?? The 
new text was distinctly patriotic in 
tone. It described the adoption of 
Christianity by the Russians as pro- 
gressive for that early period; it 
pictured St. Alexander Nevsky as Rus- 
sia’s defender against foreign interven- 
tion. It exposed the continual “trea- 
son” committed by Trotsky, Kamenev, 
and Zinoviev against the revolutionary 
cause from 1905 to 1987; among the 
leaders of the 1905 revolution it listed 
Voroshilov, Molotov, Kirov, and Kag- 
anovich, then in their teens.33 


32 «Ob organizatsii konkursa na Iuchshii uche- 
bnik dlya nachal’noi shkoly po elementarnomu 
kursu istorii SSSR s kratkimi svedeniyami po 
vseobshchei istorii,” Izvestiya, No. 54, Mar. 4, 
1936, p. 1; “Postanovlenie zhiuri praviteľstven- 
noi komissii po konkursu na luchshii uchebnik 
dlya 3 i 4 klassov srednei shkoly po istorii SSSR,” 
Pravda, No. 231, Aug. 22, 1937, p. 2; “Znat’ 
istoriyu narodov SSSR,” ibid., p. 1. 

3 D, Osipov, “Novyi uchebnik istorii SSSR,” 
ibid., No. 234, Aug. 25, 1937, pp. 2-3, 


Evidently, the historians paid too 
little attention to the danger signal of 
January 1936. In March 1937 Pravda 
returned to the attack. Istorik- 
Marksist, the leading historical jour- 
nal, was accused of publicizing fascist 
ideas through its uncritical reports of 
historical studies in Germany. Five 
days later the Party organ described as 
“vile enemies of the people, members 
of Trotskyite bandit gangs,” histori- 
ans Friedland, Seidel, Dubyna, Vanag, 
Nevsky, Piontkovsky, Dalin, and oth- 
ers. In studying the French Revolu- 
tion Friedland “beyond a doubt was 
‘ideologically’ serving the spying, di- 
versionist and wrecking activity of the 
Trotskyite-Fascist robber band. Sig- 
nificantly, his work was highly praised 
by the traitor Radek.” In picturing 
prewar Russia as a feeble, will-less ap- 
pendage of European imperialism, 
Vanag had been secretly supporting 
the Trotskyite thesis of the impossi- 
bility of building socialism in one coun- 
try. Piontkovsky had “come out with 
every sort.of nonsense of an obviously 
counter-revolutionary brand.” Aside 
from a perfunctory attack on the “ene- 
mies of the people,” the Istorik-Marks- 
ast had done nothing to unmask their 
machinations.*4 

A final article in Pravda listed the 
chief errors of Pokrovsky and his 
school of historians. He had substi- 
tuted the history of Russia for that of 
the U.S.S.R.; he had called Russia “a 
nation of Oblomovs”; he had denied 
the superiority of Russian over Tartar 
culture, and had concealed the fact 
of the Russian struggle against the 
Tartar yoke; he had emphasized the 
anti-Moscovite tendencies in the his- 
tory of the Ukraine, while ignoring its 


w Oh: “idiotskol  ‘holemni--hespechnoat?, v 
zhurnale ‘Istorik-Marksist, ” ibid., No. 73, Mar. 
15, 1987, p. 4; I. Fedorov, @Politicheskaya slepota 
i bespechnost’s zhurnal ‘Istorik-Marksist’ za 
1086 god,” ibid., No. 78, Mar. 20, 1987, p. 8. 
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struggles against Polish domination. 
He had denied thé progressive charac- 
ter of Peter’s reforms, and exaggerated 
the aristocratic class-selfishness of the 
Decembrist revolutionaries of 1825; 
his followers had praised the Populists 
of the 1870’s and their use of political 
terrorism. In the following issue of 
Istortk-Marksist its editor, Comrade 
Lukin, pleaded guilty to all the sins 
enumerated by Pravda, and promised 
to correct his mistakes.*5 


ETHNOGRAPHY 


Perhaps in order to divert the fire 
of official disapproval, in the very same 
issue Istorik-Marksist embarked on a 
scathing exposure of the “enemies of 
the people” in archeology and ethnog- 
raphy. Their leaders had wasted 
time on useless “disputes”; they had 
monopolized the control of expeditions 
and of publications. Like the Pokrov- 
skyites in history, they had tried to 
“abolish” their science by cutting it up 
into artificial and unusable sociological 
segments. Prigozhin was “the leader 
of a terrorist band”; Zelenin had pub- 
lished a book in Germany (before 
1933, be it noted) ; Bogayevsky had at- 
tributed class antagonisms to Cretan 
society, which Marxism classified as a 
pre-class society; Nikolsky, Tolstov, 
and Meshchaninov underestimated the 
duration of tribal society in the history 
of mankind. On May 29, 1987, the 
Permanent Secretary of the Academy 
of Sciences, Comrade N. P. Gorbunov, 
denounced ethnographers Motorin, 
Busygin, and others for attempting to 
“liquidate ethnography as a science.”® 


sP, Drozdov, “ ‘Istoricheskaya shkola’ Pok- 
rovskogo,” ibid., No. 86, March 28, 1987, pp. 2-83; 
“Ot redaktsii,” dstorik-Marksist, No. 2, 1937, 
pp. 32-39. e 

% A. Artsikhovskii, M. Voyevoiskii, S. Kiselev, 
S. Tolstov, “O metodakh vreditel’stva v 
arkheologti i etnograf,” ibid., No. 2, 1937, pp 
78-91; “Obshcheye sobranie Akademii Nauk 
SSSR,” Izvestiya, No. W8, May 21, 1937, p. 4. 
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J URISPRUDENCE 


If the field of historical studies re- 
quired three years or more for the 
eclipse of the Pokrovsky school, the 
Pashukanis school of law and political 
science far “surpassed” it in the speed 
of its “liquidation.” Pashukanis and 
his followers had for many years mo- 
nopolized the “commanding positions” 
in soviet jurisprudence. Authorita- 
tive articles on soviet law in the Party 
organs, Pravda and Bolshevik, were 
regularly signed by Pashukanis. In 
June 1936 he wrote on “Personal Prop- 
erty in the Socialist State”; in Novem- 
ber, on “Soviet Socialist Law.”8?7 On 
December 21, 1936, Zzvestia printed a 
notable “Letter to the Editor,” signed 
by none other than the redoubtable 
Commissar Krylenko; it whole-heart- 
edly recommended Pashukanis for 
membership in the Academy of Sci- 
ences.38 But the train was already 
laid which was to blow the “juridical 
front” sky high. 

The first breach was made in 1935. 
Works on soviet international law, by 
Kleist in Germany and Taracouzio in 
the United. States, forced Professor 
Korovin to renounce several of his 
earlier views. He now denied the ex- 
istence of a specifically “socialist” in- 
ternational law; the assertion of its ex- 
istence had been interpreted abroad as 
implying soviet rejection of the valid- 
ity of existing “bourgeois” interna- 


“E. Pashukanis, “Sotsialisticheskoye gosu- 
darstvo i yego konstitutsiya,” Sovetskoye Stroi- 
tel’stvo, No. 4, April 1936, pp. 5-12; same, 
“Vsenarodnoye obsuzhdenie stalinskoi konsti- 
tutsi,” ibid., No.11, Nov. 1936, pp. 19-28; same, 
“Stalinskaya konstitugsiya i sotsialisticheskaya 
zakonnost’,” Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo, No. 4, 
1936, pp. 18-28; same, “Lichnaya sobstvennost’ 
v sotsialisticheskom gosudarstve,” Pravda, No. 
162, June 14, 1936, p. 8; same, “Sovetskoye 
sotsialisticheskoye pravo,” Bolshevik, No. 22, 
Nov. 25, 1936, pp. 20-32. 

3 N, Krylenko, “E. B. Pashukanis,” Izvestiya, 
No. 296, Dec. 21, 1936, p. 4. 
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tional law. He rejected the substitu- 
tion of the Party for the state as the 
subject under international law; this 
substitution had Jent countenance to 
those critics who identified the soviet 
state with the Bolshevist Party and 
the Communist International. He 
now denied the existence of a qualita- 
tive distinction between “European” 
and “colonial” culture—a distinction 
which could be twisted to justify im- 
perialism.®® Foreign attacks on soviet 
international “morality,” together with 
the Soviets’ new responsibilities as a 
member of the League of Nations and 
the ally of European states, had thus led 
to a radical revision of earlier accepted 
concepts in one branch of jurisprudence. 

A second and broader wave of at- 
tack was launched against a number of 
jurists for having published articles in 
German, Italian, and French journals; 
the fact that several of them had been 
published abroad after rejection by so- 
viet editors only made the offense more 
heinous. In November 1936 the line 
of fire crept nearer. The present war 
horse of soviet orthodoxy, Comrade P. 
Yudin, led the attack against Pash- 
ukanis’ journal, Soviet State, and 
against one of his pupils, Dotsenko, 
but without making a direct assault 
on Pashukanis’ own position. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1937, Pashukanis and Dot- 
senko were openly accused by Bolshe- 
vik, the periodical organ of the 
Central Committee of the Party, of dis- 
torting Marxism-Leninism and of 
bothering themselves too much with 
legal formalism; still the tone of the 
attack was mild, by soviet standards.*° 


E, Korovin, “Pismo v redaktsiyu,” Sovets- 
koye Gosudarstvo, No. 4, 1935, pp. 171-72. 

2 Alekseyev, “O sotrudnichestve v fashistskikh 
‘nauchnykh’ zhurnalakh,” Sovetskaya Yustit- 
siya, No. 26, Sept. 15, 1936, p. 21; P. Yudin, 
“Sotsializm i gosudarstvo,” Bolshevik, No. 21, 
Nov. 1, 1986, pp. 26-38; S. Ingulov, “Pomen’she 
putanitsy, pobol’she samokritiki,” ibid., No. 1, 
Jan, 1, 1937, pp. 76-81. 


The grand offensive against Pashu- 
kanis was opened by Yudin’s article in 
Pravda on January 20, 1937. He 
quoted Pashukanis’ earlier works as as- 
serting that the soviet government had 
begun to wither away at the moment of 
its origin, in 1917, that it must wither 
away completely by the end of the Sec- 
ond Five Year Plan (December 31, 
1937), and that government and law 
were bourgeois categories which could 
not be filled with a socialist content. 
Pashukanis’ journal was condemned 
for having ignored the question of the 
constitution from February 1935 till 
June 1936. Yudin ended by denounc- 
ing Pashukanis as an anti-Leninist; 
“the journal must be directed to mili- 
tant Marxist-Leninist positions.” A 
month later Pravda extended the at- 
tack to Pashukanis’ pupil, Grishin; the 
latter had declared that “labor law” 
applied only to the workers and em- 
ployees, and had thus denied the so- 
cialist character of the collective farms, 
and spread “most repulsive Trotskyite 
slander.” 41 

The attack was now taken up in full 
cry by the two more popular legal 
journals, Sovetskaya Yustitstya and 
Sovetskoye Stroitelstvo.** The final 
blast was delivered by Pashukanis’ for- 
mer journal, Soviet State; but the blast 
was slow in coming. The first issue 
for 1937 was not sent to press till Au- 
gust 3, 1937, almost eight months be- 


4P, Yudin, “Protiv putanitsy, poshlosti i 

revizionizma (zhurnal ‘Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo’ 
za 1936 god) ,” Pravda, No. 20, Jan. 20, 1937, p. 
4; A. Leontiev, “Ob odnoi vrednoi ‘teorti’,” tbid., 
No. 57, Feb. 27, 1937; a review of Z. Grishin, 
Sovetskoye trudovoye pravo, 1936. 
Eg., V. Sakach, “Protiv revizii marksizma- 
leninizma v oblasti gosudarstva i prava,” Sovet- 
skaya Yustitsiya, No. 5, Mar. 15, 1937, pp. 3-6; 
N. Aleksandrov, “Protiv ° antimarksistskoi 
lzheuchenosti v teorii trudovogo prava,” tbid. 
No. 8, Apr. 30, 1937, pp. 6-8, and many others; 
P. Lopukhov, “O trotskistskoi kontrabande v 
voprosakh gosudarstva i prava,” Sovetskoye 
Stroitel’stvo, No. 4, April 1987, pp. 43-48. 
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hind schedule—an eloquent testi- 
mony to the confusion created by the 
purge. Pages 39-98 were devoted to 
attacks on Pashukanis and his school. 
Thirteen of his followers, including 
Dotsenko, Grishin, and Korovin were 
denounced as “fascist agents on the 
juridical front.” Even these attacks 
still seemed to the mexorable Yudin so 
superficial as to border on “sabotage”; 
he added Bukharin, A. Goikhbart, F. 
Wolfson, and Krylenko himself to what 
Bolshevik now described as “the vile 
Trotskyite-Bukharinist band of Pash- 
ukanis and the rest, faithful to its fas- 
cist masters... .” A later attack by 
the soviet State’s Attorney, Vyshin- 
sky, added the names of Stuchka, 


Volkov; Ginzburg, Amfiteatrov, and | 


Berman to the ranks of “enti-Marxist 
wreckers” in the field of jurispru- 
dence.*8 


Economics 


Shortly before his sudden downfall, 
Pashukanis had demanded that the 
historical comments of Stalin, Kirov, 
and Zhdanov be applied to political 
and legal science, and had called for a 
relentless struggle against “schematiz- 
ing, naked sociologizing and opportu- 
nism.” 4 The same militant slogans 
were applied shortly thereafter to eco- 
nomics. Existing textbooks of politi- 
cal economy were roundly criticized for 
devoting too much space to the eco- 
nomics of capitalism and too little to 
those of socialism; economists were 
reproached for an anti-historical ap- 
proach to their science. This general 

*® Sovetakoye Gosudarstve, No. 1-2, 1937; P. 
Yudin, “Sotsializm i pravo,” Bol’shevik, No. 17, 
Sept. 1, 1937, pp. 31-46; “Leninskaya teoriya, 
preobrazuyushchaya mir,” ibid., pp. 1-8; A. 
Vyshinskii, “Marksistskoye uchenie o prave i 
gosudarstve,” ibid. No. 12, June 15, 1938, pp. 
11-34. 

“E. Pashukanis, “Neotlozhnye zadachi v 
nauchnoi i uchebnoi rabote po istorii gosudarstva 
i prava,” Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo, No. 2, 1936, 


pp. 108-14. 2 
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broadside was followed by concrete 
denunciations, Strumilin was raked 
over the coals for failing to distinguish 
state property in industrial enterprises 
from codperative property in the col- 
lective farms, and for relegating the 
ruling Party to the economic category 
of “unproductive social servicing.” 

Another economist, Kubanin, ex- 
plained the growth of productivity in 
the collective farms by the improve- 
ment in their mechanical equipment; 
stalin, on the other hand, had denied 
the importance of such “objective” 
conditions in determining productiv- 
ity, and had stressed the “subjective” 
factor of enthusiasm, “socialist compe- 
tition,” and Stakhanovism, which Ku- 
banin ignored. The latter also con- 
cealed the leading rôle of the Party in 
promoting collective farmmg, and 
failed to mention its struggle against 
the Trotskyite and right-wing “re- 
storers of capitalism.” 45 

Laptev renewed the attack with a 
broadside against Problems of Eco- 
nomics. This journal had practically 
ignored the new constitution, as well 
as the struggle against the Trotskyites 
and Bukharinists; it had failed to ex- 
pose Strumilin and Kubanin as anti- 
Leninists. Tsukernik had asserted 
(No. 1, 1925) that the productivity of 
Donbas miners declined after the age 
of forty; this was “slander against the 
working class of the U.S.S.R.” The 
journal had also given a mild review 
of “Mercantilism,” by I. Plotnikov, 
“now exposed as an enemy of the peo- 
ple.” 46 


* B. Tal’, “O predmete politicheskoi ekonomii 
i yeye prepodavanii,” Bolshevik, No. 22, Nov. 
25, 1936, pp. 33-41; I. Laptev, “ ‘Balans’ 
grubeishikh ashibok,” zbid., No. 7, April 1, 1937, 
pp. 89-96; A. Likomidoy i G. Stukov, “O 
knige M. Kubanina, ‘Proizvodstvennye tipy 
kolkhozov, ” ibid., No. 9, May 1, 1937, pp. 108- 
12. 

“T, Laptev, “Zhurnal, stradayushchii politi- 
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pp. 87-91. 
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PsycHoLoGcy 


. The history of psychology under the 

present regime has been marked by a 
life-and-death struggle among succes- 
sive and competing schools. The 
idealist school of Chelpanov domi- 
nated the Central Institute of Psy- 
chology from 1917 to 1925. It gave 
way to “the most crude vulgarization 
of materialism” under Enchmen. The 
latter was replaced by Bekhterev’s 
“reflexological theory”; the latter in 
turn was eliminated by Kornilov’s 
“reactological school” and by the 
“Freudo-Marxism” of Zalkind, Sapir, 
and Lurie. Since the destruction of 
this last school, no new theory has 
appeared.**7 “Revolutionary pedol- 
ogy,’ as preached by Katsnelson and 
Zeitlin, dominated child medicine for 
several years; it involved subjecting 
the child to all-round psycho-physical 
tests, lasting five or six hours, instead 
of making a single diagnosis and pre- 
scription for the young patient. This 
theory has now been eliminated from 
soviet science, especially since Zeitlin’s 
teacher, Tscherni, was discovered to 
have the approval of German fascist 
educators,*8 


PHILOSOPHY 


The high mortality of schools of 
psychology is paralleled by a similar 
process in the study of philosophy. 
After the revolution, idealists such as 
Lossky and Chelpanov continued to 
be regarded as authorities. They 
were then eliminated, and Bukharin’s 
“vulgar mechanism” came to domi- 
nate. It gave way in turn to Debor- 
in’s “petty school ofeMenshevist ideal- 
ism,” which, in coöperation with its 
pretended opponents, the Mechanists, 


“Za Kommunisticheskoye prosveshchenie, 
Sept. 28, 1936. 

8E. Strogova, “Pedologt iz narkomzdrava,” 
Izvestiya, No. 226, Sept. 28, 1936, p. 3. 


undertook to revise dialectical materi- 
alism. In a recent article Pravda de- 
nounced ten philosophers as followers 
of Bukharin, Deborin, or Shabalkin; 
the detailed survey mentioned no phi- 
losopher of note in Soviet Russia to- 
day.*® In another article Mitin ap- 
plied Stalin’s notes on history to the 
study of dialectical materialism, Buk- 
harin was for him “a kulak ideologist 
and a restorer of capitalism”; Slepkov 
and others he denounced as followers 
of Bukharin. Tymyansky and Raltse- 
vich were “enemies of the people’; a 
half-dozen other writers on dialectical 
materialism were thrown in for good 
measure.®° 

The attitude underlying these “phil- 
osophical” discussions is that the truth 
has already been established in the 
form of Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism; 
henceforth it can only be elucidated by 
commentary.. Any divergence in the 
formulation of truth therefore fastens 
the charge of “wrecking” and “trea- 
son” upon predecessors or contempora- 
ries who have the misfortune to visual- 
ize or formulate “the truth” in any 
other form than the official one of the 
moment. Under these conditions, the 
place of philosophical “doubt” as the 
motive which provokes discussion is 
taken by political “suspicion” and de- 
nunciation. 


GENETICS 


Tf the arts and social sciences have 
been the chief sufferers from the purge 
of 1936 and 1937, the physical and bio- 
logical sciences have not been entirely 
immune. The one worst hit has been 
genetics, the very field in which so- 
viet science has won world-wide rec- 

M. Mitin, P. Yudin, “O filosofskom obrazo- 
vanii v SSSR,” Pravda, Xo. 85, Feb. 25, 1937, 
pp. 2-3; A. Maksimov, “Zavety Lenina i yestes- 
tvoznanie,” ibid., No. 63, Mar. 5, 1937, pp. 2-3. 

æ M. Mitin, “Ob uchebpikakh po dialektiches- 
komu i istoricheskomu materializmu,” Bol’she- 
vik, No. 12, June 15, 1937, pp. 29-40. 
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ognition through its remarkable 
achievements in theory and practice. 
The struggle opened in June 1936, 
with a bitter attack on A. S. Serebrov- 
sky by Lysenko and Prezent. It was 
followed by a fierce assault on S. G. 
Levit, head of the Medico-Genetical 
Institute, in November. The latter 
was accused of recognizing “the abso- 
lute significance of heredity in the ori- 
gin of almost all diseases... .” A 
month later the attack was broadened 
to include Levit’s pupils. Presnyakov 
was accused of supporting racialist the- 
ories; Ignatiev’s studies of inbreeding 
had led: him “to counter-revolutionary 
conclusions”; Levit had signed an ar- 
ticle defending “the Trotskyite-Zino- 
vievist bandit Karev.” 5t On Decem- 
ber 14 the New York Times reported 
the cancellation of plans for the Mos- 
cow Genetics Congress announced for 
August 1937, and linked it with the 
reported arrest of a geneticist, Yagol, 
and the bitter attacks of a brilliant 
young scientist, Lysenko, on N. I. Vav- 
ilov, head of the All-Union Institute 
of Plant Industry and dean of soviet 
geneticists."? 

This report in the foreign press 
brought an immediate reaction. Vav- 
ilov sent a telegram to the Times prais- 
ing soviet encouragement of science, 
while Izvestia confirmed the arrest of 
Yagol as a “fascist agent.” "3 The 
geneticists’ discussion during the last 
ten days of December, however, 
seemed rather to confirm the report 
of a bitter political struggle going on 
in that field. Lysenko accused Vavi- 

“T. Lysenko, I. Prezent, “© ‘logiyakh’, 
‘alogiyakh’, i deistvitel’noi nauke,” Pravda, No. 
174, June 26, 1936, p. 4; Bratya Tur, “Kontra- 
marka v Panteon,” Izvestiya, No. 265, Nov. 16, 
1936, p. 4; same, “V pylu uvlecheniya,” ibid., 
No. 287, Dec. 10, 1936 p. 3. 
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lov and most soviet geneticists of deny- 
ing the direct inheritance of acquired 
chazacteristics; such a denial, he insin- 
uated, implied their acceptance of the 
dominance of heredity over environ- 
mert and even a leaning toward Nazi 
“racialist” concepts. Meister also ac- 
cused Vavilov of anti-Darwinism. 
Serebrovsky made haste to denounce 
his own ideas of 1929 as “counter-revo- 
lutionary and unscientific”; at that 
time he had expressed approval of 
“human selection” and sterilization. 
In the concluding speech of the con- 
gress a mild reproof was administered 
to Lysenko and other hot-heads. 
“Eazh one of us, including Comrade 
Lysenko, must keep in mind that each 
of cur theoretical words reaches the 
masses very quickly, and hence one 
must be very exact and cautious in 
stat_ng formulae on theoretical ques- 
39 84 

Tais advice was evidently not to Ly- 
senko’s liking. With other geneticists 
he was invited to address a conference, 
early in January 1937, on the problem 
of raising agricultural productivity. 
In a rather demagogical speech he se- 
verely denounced the opponents of his 
own pet theories. Yakovlev, then 
Commissar of Agriculture, interrupted 
him: “Whom. do you mean in particu- 
lar? Why do you omit their names?” 
Lysenko then seized the opportunity 
to denounce Karpechenko, Lepin, 
Zhebrak, Vavilov, and “the majority 
of geneticists” in the presence of the 
high2st Government officials.” In 

“Diskussiya na sessii Akademii sel’sko- 
hozyeistvennykh. nauk imeni Lenina,” ibid., No. 
299, Dec. 24, 1936, p. 4; “Zakrylas’ sessiya 
Akademii s-h. nauk ing Lenina,” ibid., No. 302, 
Dec. 28, 1936, p. 3; “Diskussiya na sessii Aka- 
demii s.-h. nauk im. Lenina, Rech’ akademika 
G. K. Meistera,” ibid., No. 303, Dec. 29, 1936, 

. 4, 
Pe “Soveshchanie peredovikov urozhainosti po 
zernu traktoristov, i mashinistov molotilok s 
rukovoditelyami partii i pravitel’stva,” ibid., 
No.2 Jan. 3, 1987, p. 2. 
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October 1937, the “cleansing” of the 
“genetics front” -was pursued further 
by Bolshevik in reviewing the work of 
the Journal of Biological Reference. 
The theories of “creative evolution,” 
“orthogenesis,” and “aristogenesis” 
were rejected as anti-Darwinist and 
hence anti-soviet. Until 1936 the jour- 
nal had been edited by the “fascist 
agent in soviet biology, M. Levin.” 
The Party Journal concluded by de- 
claring: “Soviet science has every rea- 
son to be the most progressive in the 
world; and we will make it progressive 
despite all underhanded attacks by 
our enemies and their agents.” 56 

Other fields besides genetics have 
been carefully raked over in the search 
for counter-revolutionaries, Trotsky- 
ites, and Bukharinites. “Enemies” 
were uncovered at work in the Pulkovo 
Astronomical Observatory. The di- 
rector of the Soil Institute, Polynov, 
proved to be a member of a counter- 
revolutionary organization. Luzinand 
his followers had been “wrecking” 
mathematics and the physical sciences. 
At the same time it was announced 
that the Government had spent over 
eight million rubles in 1936 on equip- 
ment for the academy and its depend- 
ent institutions.5? 


Tar System or CONTROL 


Lumping together all these individ- 
ual cases, one can see that the periodi- 
cal process of “purging” soviet intellec- 
tual and artistic life tends to follow a 
common pattern. The signal is first 
given by a denunciatory article in 
Pravda, less frequently in Izvestia, 
Komsomolskaya Pravda, or Bolshevik, 
which take their cue from the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party. 


" Z. Beletskii, “Rupor vrazhdebnykh idei v 
biologii,” Bolshevik, No. 19, Oct. 1, 1937, pp. 
91-96. 

%“Obshcheye sobranie Akademii Nauk 
SSSR,” Izvestiya, No. 118, May 21, 1937, p. 4. 


That is followed usually by the “elimi- 
nation” of the persons attacked, with 
no opportunity for reply through any 
public organ. „Then the special news- 
papers and journals follow up with 
many months of detailed denunciation 
and correction of the heresies noted, 
and with lavish promises of greater 
vigilance for the future. 

At present the control of creative 
work rests with three bodies: the Sec- 
retariat of the Academy of Sciences, 
the Secretariat of the Writers’ Union, 
and the Committee for the Affairs of 
the Arts. Each of them is headed by 
a secretary who is held responsible for 
the political “soundness” of his 
“front”: Comrade Gorbunov for sci- 
ence, Comrade Stavsky for literature, 
and Comrade Kerzhentsev for the arts. 
Each of these secretaries exercises 
what is in practice a monopoly right 
of patronage over his respective field. 
Comrade Gorbunov has to give his im- 
primatur before any publication can 
be issued by any one of the numerous 
institutes grouped under the Academy 
of Sciences. For the appearance of 
any literary work, the approval of 
Comrade Stavsky is as essential as the 
consent of the censors of Glavlit (the 
bureau of literary censorship); Stav- 
sky is at the same time a member of 
the editorial board of several of the 
literary Journals. Comrade Kerzhent- 
sev and his staff must accept any new 
play, opera, or ballet, and also each 
individual staging of it, before it may 
be shown to the public. Comrade 
Kerzhentsev also controls the selection 
and purchase of paintmgs and sculp- 


. ture for exhibition and acquisition by 


the museums. Such absolute power 
enables these “leading comrades,” 
through material and political pres- 
sure, to lend unlimitéd support to cer- 
tain creative workers and to force oth- 
ers to abandon forever their chosen 
field of activity. In addition to these 
t 
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three secretaries, there are a few pow- 
erful publicists, like Comrade Yudin, 
backed by Pravda, the central organ 
of the Party. On the authority of the 
Central Committee of the Party, they 
exercise a roving commission to purge 
any field of work—yesterday jurispru- 
dence, today philosophy, tomorrow lit- 
erature—until they, too, are “elimi- 
nated” in turn. 

This system naturally leads creative 
workers to seek the “protection” of 
some “leading comrade.” Such pro- 
tection brings with it material support 
from the organs of the state, through 
favorable consideration of requests for 
funds, as well as comparative immu- 
nity from sudden denumciation and 
“liquidation.” As an uncritical Eng- 
lish observer writes, “a Communist ad- 
ministrative director wizh moderate 
intellectual powers may b> able to help 
an institute much by merely securing 
the attention of influential persons, 
who happen to be old friends, for its 
problems.” 5° ‘These advantages have 
concomitant. dangers. The downfall 
of a Bukharin; a Radek, or a Yagoda is 


likely to destroy'the'groaps which he 


has “protected.” Similarly, attacks 
on a “protected” instittte may con- 
tribute to the downfall of the “protec- 
tor,” as in the cases of Bubnov, for 
many years Commissar of Education, 
and of Krylenko, who was compro- 
mised by his glowing indorsement of 
Pashukanis and the latter’s school of 
jurisprudence.®® 


REQUIREMENT OF CONFORMITY 


One universal characteristic of crea- 
tive work in the Soviet Union ‘is its 
“politicization.” There is no sphere 
of intellectual or artistic endeavor that 

? 

8 J, G. Crowther Soviet Science, London, 
1986, p. 79. 

œ “Pismo v redaktsiyu. Xak gotovyatsya 
kadry istorikov,” Pravda, No. 157, June 9, 1937, 


p. 4. 
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is not immediately or potentially 
charged with political passion, even if 
that political fervor has to be injected 
into it by the Party against the pas- 
sive resistance of its own practition- 
ers. The hasty “getting in step” with 
the Party “line” reduces to a minimum 
the scientific or artistic self-respect of 
the “creative worker.” Until he un- 
folds his Pravda in the morning, he 
never knows but that today may bring 
an urgent and inescapable command 
to change his fundamental conceptions 
of scientific and artistic truth. When 
that command comes, even silence is 
no longer a way out. Under such con- 
ditions, the more flexible characters 
survive; men with convictions which 
cannot be changed at the word of com- 
mand may overnight become “enemies 
of the people.” There is no room for 
the slow development and gradual dis- 
carding of underlying concepts. In 
fact, there is no room for the growth of 
such concepts, since they are held to 
be present, ready-made, in the doc- 
trines of Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism, 
and need only to be applied through 
opportune exegesis. Since the “line” 
has been subject to frequent and vio- 
lent change over the past twenty years, 
individuals ought perhaps to be par- 
doned if they view its day-to-day claim 
to universal validity with a certain 
skepticism. But such skepticism is in 
itself criminal under the soviet system, 
and in turn provokes fresh violence 
from above. The one unvarying 
characteristic of the ever shifting “line” 
is the urge to create conformity at 
whatever cost. 


RESTRICTION, OF SCIENTISTS 


Each shift of the “line” brings with 
it a serious wastage in personnel. This 
constant elimination of the individual 
bearers and creators of thought would 
be serious in any country and at any 
time. In the Soviet Union it is pecul- 
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larly serious because of the enormous 
expansion in the demands made upon 
intellectual and artistic personnel by 
a government engaged in carrying 
through the economic and cultural re- 
construction of a vast country. Be- 
sides the measurable losses exacted by 
a rigid policy of conformity, there is 
the intangible loss which results from 
the restriction of individual thought 
through political pressure. Politi- 
clans, but slightly acquainted with the 
coniplex problems which are being 
worked out along the frontiers of 
knowledge, attempt crudely and arbi- 
trarily to define the channels and goals 
of human thought. If scientists with 
a lifetime of work behind them are 
unable to define once and for all the in- 
teraction of heredity and environment 
in biological and social development, 
how can that problem be settled in an 
article by some political journalist with 
a smattering of knowledge? This 
method of arbitrarily pigeonholing 
creative workers in their specialized 
fields and forbidding them to tackle the 
larger problems of their discipline is, 
however, approved by one English ob- 
server, very sympathetic to the soviet 
scientific setup. 


The scientific specialist is given the maxi- 
mum scope in his own field, and on subjects 
in which he is not expert he must defer to 
those who are. In this way a social and 
intellectual structure is erected, in which 
every scientist knows his place and the de- 
gree of his dependence on others. He is 
unable to give harmful expression to illu- 
sory ideas of absolute freedom, or behave 
with social irresponsibility, or to use his 
authority as a specialist in one branch of 
science to urge the adoption of his views 
on other aspects of h@man activity.®° 


Soviet science cannot question the 
general concepts within which it works 
at any given moment, It is not al- 
lowed to treat its axioms as provi- 


© J. G. Crowther, op. cit., p. 9. 


sional hypotheses in the search for 
larger and more inclusive concepts. 
Such a hamstrung species of science 
is not likely to advance the frontiers 
of general knowledge very iar. Over 
a short period of time, extreme special- 
ization, based on intensive work and 
also on the general advances borrowed 
from countries with a relatively broad 
scientific freedom, may give striking 
and valuable results. In the long run, 
and especially if cut off from like ac- 
tivities in other countries by deliberate 
self-isolation, this policy is likely to re- 
sult in intellectual sterility. Such re- 
striction of freedom in abstract sci- 
ence will ultimately affect unfavorably 
the development of practical knowl- 
edge; there is no need here to labor 
the pomt of the interdependence of 
abstract and applied science for the 
progress of both. 


RESTRICTION OF ARTISTS 


The statement of the case for the 
freedom of the arts is somewhat more 
difficult. ‘Theoretically speaking, an 
absolute political authority is forced 
to regulate the arts with minute care 
for the sake of perpetuating its own 
power. Yet, in the long run, artistic 
and literary talent, even if it is perhaps 
present in roughly equal quantities at 
all times and among all peoples, is 
closely dependent upon intelligent un- 
derstanding and patronage for its full- 
est development and prosperity. The 
soviet system of monopolistic patron- 
age, exercised through the Party-State, 
imposes a constantly changing stand- 
ard of conformity upon its creative 
workers. The standard varies; the in- 
sistence upon conformity is constant. 
Those who have conformed to some 
earlier and now discarded standard set 
by the “line” are in*danger of artistic 
and even personal elimination; those 
who conform to the present “line” will 
be exposed to the same danger when- 
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ever the “line” shifts in the future. 
The state enforces conformity by an 
unhealthy oversatiation with power 
and material rewards, and punishes 
real or imagined deviation from it by 
professional and even personal annihi- 
lation. Such a form of patronage can 
scarcely be described as intelligent. 
Its operation is destructive of artistic 
independence and personality. Its re- 
wards and punishments are too ex- 
treme and sporadic to evoke a steady, 
confident, creative effort on the part 
of the artist-thinker. If Goethe had 
been “eliminated” for writing Iphi- 
genie, he could scarcely have composed 
the Second Part of Faust; it is equally 
absurd to imagine a Boswell in the 
rôle of an agent of the G.P.U. 


ENGELS’ Vinw 


After this survey of the condition of 
artistic creation and intellectual in- 
quiry under the first Marxist state at 
its twentieth birthday, it is encourag- 
ing to turn to a profound, if not en- 
tirely original, analysis of the nature 
of scientific thought, given by the co- 
founder of Marxist philosophy, Fried- 
rich Engels, in his Anti-Dihring. 


The perception that all the phenomena of 
Nature are systematically interconnected 
drives science on to prove this systematic 
interconnection throughout, both in gen- 
eral and in detail. But an adequate, ex- 
haustive scientific statement of this inter- 
connection, the formulation in thought of 
an exact picture of the world system in 
which we live, is impossible for us, and will 
always remain impossible. .. . Mankind 
therefore finds itself faced with a contradic- 
tion: on the one hand, it has to gain an 
exhaustive knowledge of the world system 
in all its interrelations; and on the other 
hand, because of the nature both of man 
and of the world system, this task can never 
be completely fulfilled. But this contradic- 
tion lies not only in the nature of the two 
factors——the world, and man—it is also the 
main lever of all intellectual advance, and 
finds its solution continuously, day by day, 
in the endless progressive evolution of hu- 
manity, , . .8 


Apparently, Engels’ keen perception 
of the nature of intellectual activity 
has not been fully assimilated by those 
who control scientific and artistic ex- 
pression today in the Soviet Union. 


& Friedrich Engels, Herr Eugen Dithring’s 
Revolution in Science (Anti-Dihring) (New 
York: International Publishers, no date), p. 46. 
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Observations and Generalizations 


By Epwarp P. CHEYNEY 


N summing up this series of studies 
certain observations seem proper. 
In the first place, it has been imprac- 
ticable to treat the subject with the 
absolute objectivity applicable to a 
field of less direct human interest. To 
survey the scene of American society 
without any predilection for free- 
dom would require an abnormal de- 
gree of detachment. A group of schol- 
ars, like the rest of our people, 
“cradled in liberty,” habituated, even 
more than most others, to freedom of 
thought, living under a Constitution 
that guarantees to all its citizens free- 
dom of speech, the press, assembly, 
and worship, could hardly be expected 
to weigh liberty and restriction, like 
two chemical elements or two eco- 
nomic theories, in absolutely even 
scales. We are all lovers of liberty, 
whatever our intellectual aspirations 
for cold impartiality. These studies, 
therefore, although primarily an enu- 
meration of facts, will be found to be 
-to a considerable extent permeated 
with advocacy of freedom in the vari- 
ous fields of expression considered. 


Basts oF CLAIM to FREEDOM 


A scientific basis for this preference 
for freedom is not easy to find. To 
show either by practical test or by 
rigorous reasoning the superiority of 
liberty over restraint is an old diffi- 
culty. If examples be sought in 
history—the natural recourse—the 
lessons of history prove hard to inter- 
pret. The familiar formula, “all his- 
tory teaches,” is useless, for one man 
claims that it teaches him one thing; 
to another, equally conversant with 
the past, it seems to teach the exact 


opposite. Historians themselves dis- 
agree. The problem contains too 
many variables, it cannot be solved 
by selecting only the two factors, free- 
dom and restraint, and ignoring oth- 
ers. Moreover, history is a continu- 
ous development; the final result of 
its processes cannot yet be positively 
known. It is a play the denouement 
of which has not yet been disclosed, 
Philosophical analysis gives scarce- 
ly better results. We may balance 
Hobbes against Locke, Leviathan 
against the Letters on Toleration, and 
try to measure which has been the 
more fruitful conception of govern- 
ment, but we reach a result that is 
little better than a personal prefer- 
ence. The rigorous logic of Mill On 
Liberty and similar lines of reasoning 
are not convincing to everyone. The 
biologist, the anthropologist, the 
economist, perhaps even the historian, 
when his methods are more perfected, 
may have it within his power to show 
that the nation permitting freedom of 
expression has the greater capacity for 
survival, or some other essential su- 
periority; but such a demonstration 
has not yet been made. In the mean- 
time, there seems nothing to do but 
fall back on our deep-seated convic- 
tion of the excellence of freedom. 
The whole historical tradition and 
the political and social system of our 
country are based on this conception. 
It is, to use a word familiar in a very 
different connection, part of the ideol- 
ogy of our people. ‘There are few if 
any in America, as iñ other democratic 
states, who do not believe, in general, 
in freedom of thought and expression, 
however much in theory they. may ex- 
Ld 
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clude it from some special field, as for 
instance, by acknowledging the au- 
thority of the Church, or in practice 
fail to apply it when their own inter- 
ests are concerned. These articles, 
therefore, have taken likerty for 
granted and have treated intrusions 
upon it as Ceviations from an accepted 
principle. 

The general desirability of freedom 
is the principal basis of the claim of 
any person or any group to freedom of 
expression. Why should a man be 
free to express his opinion, to teach 
what he believes to be true, to publish 
the results of his investigations? In 
these studies the Justification has 
been found practically universally in 
the advantage to the community. A 
century and more ago this freedom 
was asserted as a “natural right.” 
The claim is still occasionally made, 
and it is certainly true that the dignity 
of a free man in a free state demands 
this liberty. But in modern times the 
right of the individual gives less 
sense of essurance than the good of 
society. There is no obvicus “sacred 
right” of an individual to speak, to 
write, to teach, to publish. On the 
other hand, in a vast variety of cases 
it is demonstrably useful to the com- 
munity to hear what men have to 
say, to read what they have to impart, 
to use what they have discovered or 
invented. The community that is 
not allowed access to the news is in a 
dangerous situation. It is not so 
much the right of one as the advan- 
tage of all that can be pleaded as a 
reason for freedom, or in protest 
against interference with it. The 
claim of the college professor to his 
freedom of teaching, of the investi- 
gator in mediche to the use of his ma- 
terial, of the clergyman to freedom to 
state his own beliefs on social ques- 
tions, of the writer*to publish without 
censorship, of the | workingman to 
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form his union free from espionage, 
are all based on the belief that it is for 
the good of the community that such 
freedom should be secured to them. 


Suppression IN Many Frevps 


There are few aspects of society, 
even in our own country and at the 
present time, where, on sufficiently 
close inspection, some undesirable 
limitation does not prove to be placed 
upon freedom of expression. Looking 
on society as a whole, freedom is of 
course everywhere predominant; but 
in detail, interference with it almost 
always exists. In some places it is 
conspicuous, in others scarcely recog- 
nizable; in some fields it has only re- 
cently passed away, in others it is 
threatened in the future. Bounds, 
crass and positive or more intangible, 
prevent freedom from being untram- 
meled and society from obtaining the 
advantages that might otherwise ac- 
crue ‘to it. Proofs of this in abun- 
dance have already been given. In 
fact, instances of it where it is marked 
have made up the main body of this 
volume. Other interferences, less 
capable of being grouped, are no less 
real, There is in existence much en- 
forced silence of those in a dependent 
economic or political position con- 
cerning bad conditions which would 
be corrected if they were publicly 
known. The “muckraking” of the 
decade from 1902 to 1912 showed the 
existence of unsavory conditions that 
were, as a result of the disclosures, 
cleaned up. This was, however, the 
work of writers of books and of certain 
independent journals that profited 
rather than suffered in the process. 
The lips of those who know of similar 
conditions but are in the position of 
employees or subordinates of those 
whose interests are involved, are 
sealed, and the community suffers ac- 
cordingly. 


OBSERVATIONS AND GENERALIZATIONS 


An employee summarily dismissed 
by his employer not because he had 
failed in any part of his work but be- 
cause he had spoken publicly in dis- 
approval of the execution of Sacco 
and Vanzetti, was undoubtedly a vic- 
tim of denial of freedom of speech. A 
man, even in a competitive society, 
who is loyal to his employer in busi- 
ness respects and fulfills his contrac- 
tual relations as an employee, should 
‘possess freedom of expression in all 
matters outside of the business. This 
is primarily an individual right, a 
right to freedom; but the element of 
bitterness introduced into society by 
denials of such freedom make them a 
subject of interest to the community, 
which suffers accordingly. 

A body of family and mill records 
was loaned by its owners to an inves- 
tigator, under the amiable delusion 
that it would disclose a history of 
kindly human relationships and mu- 
tually satisfactory wage, hour, and 
other conditions of labor in a certain 
New England factory town. When, 
on the other hand, it proved to show 
a rather sordid record of excessive la- 
bor turnover, frequent conflicts, and 
much dissatisfaction, the mill-owning 
family protested against the publica- 
tion of the results of the study. The 


proper feeling of the investigator and - 


of the college of which he was a rep- 
resentative led to an agreement not 
to publish the work; but a truthful 
economic history of the United States, 
one of the great desiderata of the time, 
was thereby postponed that much 
longer. 


DIFFICULTIES oR THE SUBJECT 


The amount of interference with 
freedom of expression might be made 
conspicuous by enumerating individ- 
ual cases, such as that just given. A 
substantial list has, as a matter of 
fact, been compiled in the course of 
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these studies, and it might easily be 
lengthened. There are, however, seri- 
ous difficulties connected with the 
publication of such a list. There is 
often much uncertainty as to the exact 
facts. Testimony is seldom incon- 
trovertible, and a fair inference is not 
always to be reached. The circum- 
stances of many cases of real or appar- 
ent interference are such as to make 
their inclusion without a full discus- 
sion a virtual misrepresentation. Yet 
a sifting and presentation of the evi- 
dence in each case such as would sat- 
isfy a fair-minded reader would be 
quite impracticable. No one who has 
had experience in finding the real 
truth of charges, often lightly made 
and involving motives as well as oc- 
currences, will fail to appreciate a 
reluctance to publish such a list of 
cases, necessarily inadequately tested 
and described. By this it isnot meant 
to indicate that there are not many 
cases of actual interference. Their 
frequency is shown by the instances 
used for purposes of illustration as well 
as by direct statement in the preceding 
essays. To balance the account, a list 
should be compiled where freedom has 
been strikingly conceded—and such a 
list could likewise readily be made, 
though with some of the same uncer- 
tainties as the other. 

The reader may miss the discussion 
of certain familiar fields of ‘restriction. 
No article is here dévoted to the spread 
of pure science. It is a famous field of 
interference with liberty. Just those 
paths which have led eventually to our 


‘present knowledge of the world m 


which we live were longest and most 
completely obstructed by arbitrary au- 
thority. The sphericity of the earth, 
its revolution around thé sun, its age, 
the gradual development of organic 
species, and the evolution of man were 
all long withheld by authority from 
common knowledge, and the pioneers 
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in this wide domain—Roger Bacon, 
Galileo, Copernicus, Darwin, and a 
thousand other investigators—were 
imprisoned, silenced, and discredited, 
as far as the official guardians of 
knowledge of their time were able to 
enforce ignorance. But this is all in 
the past. The avenues by which this 
knowledge was reached and can still 
be extended are all now open. There 
is no active or effective opposition to 
the increase, the spread, or the recep- 
tion of knowledge for its own sake. 
Except for a somewhat languid funda- 
mentalist opposition to the teaching of 
human evolution, which has already 
been adverted to as a form of interfer- 
ence with freedom in teaching, a paper 
on this subject would be purely histori- 
cal, with little relevance to present 
conditions. There may, it is true, be 
a recrudescence of obscurantism, or 
some form of authority may find the 
spread of new scientific knowledge 
dangerous to its interests, and throw 
obstacles in its way. It has already 
done so in some other countries, and, 
judging from the recent resolutions of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, is feared in 
this. But the prestige of research in 
pure science, as of research in other 
fields, is now so great that its cessation 
or reversal is almost inconceivable. 
Indeed, one of the marked charac- 
teristics of our time is the enormously 
increased amount and extended vari- 
ety of research in progress. Since 
much of this is subsidized, or per- 
formed by persons in a position ap- 
proximating that of employees, the 
question of freedom of expression nec- 
essarily comes up. Are the choice of 
subjects of investigation andthe pub- 
lication of ifs results free from re- 
straint? Does the public receive the 
unrestricted benefit of all the expendi- 
ture of time and fnoney for which, in 


1 See Appendix, p. 292, 
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the long run, it pays? Apart from re- 
search carried on by an individual at 
his own cost and under his own con- 
trol, five types of pecuniarily aided re- 
search may be distinguished; that done 
under the great research endowments, 
that done through grants-in-aid made 
by learned societies having funds 
available for such uses, that done un- 
der the aegis of universities, govern- 
ment research, and research done in 
the privately controlled laboratories 
and research departments of business 
organizations. 


Private Business RESEARCH 


As to the last of these, under a com- 
petitive organization of society there is 
little to be said. ‘Those who pay for 
research out of their own funds have 
a right to choose its direction and to 
disclose to the public as much or as 
little of the results of it as they choose 
or find to their interest. Comment 
may, however, be made on the large 
amount and importance of this private 
research and on some problems it 
raises. To it is due much of modern 
progress. It has done much to secure 
technical advance and has added im- 
measurably to the material wealth of 
society and to the comforts and enjoy- 
ments of life. Most of the modern dis- 
coveries and inventions in electricity 
and other forms of power, in the use 
of metals, in the chemistry of dyes, 
fertilizers, and explosives, in oils, and 
in building materials and textiles have 
been made in private industrial labo- 
ratories. ‘Their career has been one 
of triumph. On the other hand, their 
research has been directed, for the 
most part, only eto material, profit- 
making ends. This has had disadvan- 
tages as well as advantages. The ad- 
vance in technological processes for 
which private research institutions are 
mainly responsible gives evidence of 
having outrun advance in other 
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equally important fields, and has con- 
tributed to the lack of balance between 
production and distribution which is 
perhaps the most fundamental prob- 
lem of our time. It is obvious that the 
mere unregulated increase of produc- 
tion has not guaranteed a correspond- 
ing increase of well-being. Many 
enlightened business leaders have 
themselves called attention to the need 
for more research in social problems 
and regretted their own lack of recog- 
nition of social objective.” 

Nor are such laboratories entirely 
private concerns. Their products are 
promptly patented, that is to say, 
given a monopoly for a period by pub- 
lic authority and at public expense? 
Many of the larger industrial labora- 
tories also pride themselves on their 
public service, and either as direct 
products or as by-products turn over 
to the community much that is discov- 
ered that is of no special profit to the 
industry concerned, but is of advan- 
tage to the public. With the increas- 
ing control by government of private 
industry, it may be anticipated that 
the contrast between privately con- 
trolled research and that more clearly 
directed to the general good will be- 
come less distinct. 


RESEARCH UNDER ENDOWMENTS 
AND LEARNED SOCIETIES 


From all the remaining forms of re- 
search, the private profit motive dis- 
appears. The managers of all such 
aid-giving bodies are in a position of 
trusteeship. So far as the first two— 
the endowments for research, of which 
there are now several score in exist- 
ence, and learned so@ieties, of which an 
increasing number are in a position to 


” See, for instance, Sir Herbert Gepp, “One 
Democracy to Another,” Atlantic Monthly, 
June 1928, pp. 770-75. 

*See article by Bernhard J. Stern in this 
volume. 
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subsidize research and publication— 
are concerned, it is evidently within 
their powers to exercise much limita- 
tion. They may choose grantees ac- 
cording to their approval or disap- 
proval of their known opinions, and 
publish or decline to publish the re- 
sults of their research according to 
their agreement or disagreement with 
these results. Have they done so? 
Such action, taken on this subjective 
basis, would be a patent interference 
with freedom of expression. It would 
deprive the community of knowledge 
it might have use for, because those in 
control of the endowments disap- 
proved of their obtaining it. A care- 
ful inquiry into the practice of all 
available foundations and grant-mak- 
ing bodies frees them almost without 
exception from such reproach. One 
foundation which might be expected 
to be conservative in outlook, consid- 
ering the origin of its funds, has in two 
cases made grants to young scholars 
known to be Communists and has put 
no barrier in the way of publishing the 
results of their studies. The director 
of another declares that if the report 
made by a grantee were scientifically 
sound but reached conclusions which 
were disliked, the foundaticn would 
“lean over backward” to avoid even 
the appearance of interfering with its 
publication, 


FREEDOM PRESERVED BY 
FouNDATIONS 


‘The success of the foundations in 
preserving freedom of investigation 
and publication to their grantees has 
been due in large measure to the char- 
acter of their scientific staffs. The ex- 
ecutive director and his colleagues are 
the natural protagonists*of freedom of 
research. University professors, usu- 
ally, devoted to research themselves in 
their past career arfd in their hoped- 
for future leisure, they are the very 
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men to whom freedom means most; 
they are not likely to connive at its 
invasion. The same is true of research 
committees of learned societies and 
university faculties. The opposite 
opinion is sometimes asserted. It has 
been noted that certain applications 
for grants have been refused and that 
the results of some investigations have 
not been published. The origin of the 
endowment has in some cases sug- 
gested a probable limitation on its use; 
a great fortune built up by the help of 
a protective tariff, then used for the 
endowment of research, will be ex- 
pected to be reluctant to encourage 
research that may favor free trade. 
Yet there is no proof of this charge. 
Some applications, when there are 
more than the fund will support, must 
be refused, and publication is not al- 
ways practicable. Disappointed ap- 
plicants or investigators and critics of 
the sources from which funds have 
come will naturally believe or suspect 
an interested basis of decision. It can 
only be said that in the process of mak- 
ing these studies, after the most care- 
ful inquiry, practically no evidence of 
such interested action has appeared. 

It is true that the funds of founda- 
tions are in the hands of trustees, who 
can interpose a final veto, if they 
wish, to the publication of anything of 
which they disapprove. They have 
exercised commendable self-restraint. 
The chairman of the trustees of a 
prominent foundation recently ap- 
proved the reading at a public dinner, 
at which he was himself present, of the 
report of a research body financed by 
that foundation, criticizing the policy 
of the great organization of which he 
was head, and recommending a policy 
to which he*was opposed. On the 
other hand, the publication of two im- 
portant reports made under the aus- 
pices of a large antl active foundation, 
in the words of the executive director, 


“each cost a trustee,” who resigned 
rather than agree to the publication of 
matter whose statements and implica- 
tions he disapproved. In another 
case, it 1s said that the executive direc- 
tor himself resigned in protest against 
a narrowing of the base of their publi- 
cations. It is to be remembered also 
that trustees must administer their 
funds in accordance with the terms of 
the trust, and even when great liberty 
is allowed by these terms, a certain 
“decent respect” may be considered 
due to the known opinions of the donor 
of funds. That none of these condi- 
tions has prevented substantial free- 
dom of expression is a tribute to the 
general acceptance of that principle. 


RESEARCH IN Socrau Frecps 
NEEDED 


At this place attention may be called 
to the small total amount of research 
in progress in political, social, eco- 
nomic, and psychological fields com- 
pared with the vast research projects 
in the fields of the natural sciences and 
in technical lines. Yet the great needs, 
of the world at the present time seem 
to be in the former rather than in the 
latter. To search out the ultimate 
roots from which wars spring, to in- 
vestigate the economic and psycho- 
logical conditions that lead to business 
depressions, to find the relative effects 
of the mixture of racial stocks and of 
the retention of their purity, to trace 
the ramifications of financial -phe- 
nomena, and to make investigations in 
a score of similar fields still remain to 
be done. ‘These demand, and would 
in all probability richly reward, the 
same detached scientific study that has 
been given to chemistry, physics, biol- 
ogy, astronomy, and their subdivisions 
and applications in a hundred endowed 
or otherwise supported laboratories 
by thousands of trained and devoted 
investigators. An equal amount of 
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work in the social fields might do more 
for a sorely troubled and apprehensive 
world than even the extension of 
knowledge of the physical world and 
thedirect application of thisknowledge 
to human uses. The starvation of re- 
search and of the publication of its 
results is not essentially different from 
a denial of publication of such research 
as has been already made. It may 
therefore with some propriety be con- 
sidered as practically and in its ulti- 
mate effect an interference with free- 
dom of inquiry. 

It is true that social problems can 
seldom be approached by the same 
processes as can problems in the natu- 
ral sciences. They are often much 
more complex. There are few ancil- 
lary mechanical devices, such as the 
microscope and the spectroscope, 
available. There are, so far, few 
great well-established generalizations 
to which the results of investigation 
can be referred or from which advance 
may be made. But this is probably 
because scientific methods have not 
been so long or so carefully applied in 
history, economics, politics, sociology, 
and psychology as they have been in 
astronomy, physics, and the other nat- 
ural sciences. When the thousands of 
investigations that are needed shall 
have been made, doubtless these gen- 
eralizations will appear. The basic 
scientific methods of careful observa- 
tion, recording of these observations, 
combining them and making use of the 
occasional irradiation that furnishes a 
hypothesis on which to make further 
investigations, are just as applicable 
here as elsewhere. ‘They should, and 
doubtless will inetime, be given the 
same wealth of encouragement and 
resource. The fields are already white 
to the harvest; only the laborers and 
their hire are needed. 

It is to be regretted that men trained 
and occupied in the natural sciences 
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do not generally look with more ap- 
preciation and tolerance on problems 
in these so-called social sciences. For- 
getful of the period when they or their 
progenitors in the spirit were them- 
selves denied liberty of investigation, 
publication, and teaching, they often 
adopt an attitude of disapproval or at 
best of neglect of pioneer studies in 
the organization of society. Men of 
science rather frequently fall into the 
general conservative attitude of con- 
demnation of social movements of a 
character unfamiliar to them, and, 
quite unscientifically, condemn on 
general principles what they do not 
understand or sympathize with and 
are unwilling to conceive of as being 
the result of informed thought. 


RESEARCH UNDER THE AUSPICES 
or UNIVERSITIES 


Research in universities is usually 
done either as a matter of interest of 
the individual professor or with a grant 
from university funds, and hardly 
raises any question, except occasion- 
ally that of academic freedom for the 
publication of the results. More and 
more, however, members of faculties 
whose subjects lie on the borderline of 
practical life are being approached and 
the facilities of university laboratories 
or libraries are being sought by outsid- 
ers for expert services in non-academic 
fields. These outside investigators are 
usually willing to pay all expenses. 
The reputation of the universities for 
nonpartisanship is of great value to 
those who wish to gain standing for 
their products; it is therefore an asset 
to them and to the university ‘itself, 
and its value is recognized. But the 
boundaries between that part of a pro- 
fessor’s time and yeputation that are 
his alone, to do with as he wishes, and 
those on which the university has a 
claim, are obscufre. A university’s 
control of its laboratories is complete. 
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Are business men or outside corpora- 
tions, although willing to pay for the 
free time of professors, for materials, 
and for the use of their laboratories, to 
enjoy. the prestige of universities, 
which are quasi-public institutions, for 
their private advantage? ‘The solu- 
tion of this'difficult problem has been 
found by several institutions in mak- 
ing it a question of freedom of publi- 
cation. If the one who seeks the 
university faciltties is willing that the 
results of the investigation be put at 
the disposal of the community by open 
publication, the application may be 
granted; otherwise it is refused. The 
standing of the universities as places of 
freedom of thought and of speech is 
thus acknowledged. 


GOVERNMENT RESEARCH 


Of all questions connected with free- 
dom of publication, those connected 
with research under government are 
most important and most difficult. 
The amount of research carried on 
under the auspices of governments, 
Federal, state, and municipal, by 
educational, agricultural, and other ad- 
ministrative departments, and by gen- 
eral and special commissions, commit- 
tees, and boards of inquiry, is greater 
than all other research put together. 
In some branches of the government 
there are regular research depart- 
ments; in others, research is part of the 
work of officials who have also other 
duties; senators and members of the 
House of Representatives and mem- 
bers of state legislatures are constantly 
occupied in special inquiries, and citi- 
zens who either have expert knowledge 
or are trusted to exercise good judg- 
ment are placed on government com- 
missions. The* “inquiry” ordered by 
President Wilson in 1918 preparatory 
to the anticipated discussion of the re- 
organization of Evfrope a: the Ver- 
sailles peace congress and placed un- 
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der the charge of Colonel House, drew 
on the services of several hundred par- 
ticipants, and whatever it may have 
contributed to the purpose for which 
it was intended, it has given occasion 
for many publications. During the 
war the British Foreign Office con- 
ducted a series of inquiries into the 
internal conditions of various coun- 
tries, which led to the publication by 
the government, under the editorship 
of Sir George Prothero, of a most in- 
teresting series of descriptive volumes. 

A highly useful type of government 
investigation and publication, better 
represented probably in English prac- 
tice than in our own, is the series of 
congressional, legislative, or parlia- 
mentary reports of commissions pre- 
paratory to legislation. Such investi- 
gations, in which the commissioners 
have the power to compel witnesses to 
testify and to order the production of 
records, where the testimony is given 
in public and published in full, are 
some of the most striking instances of 
the usefulness of freedom of investiga- 
tion and publication. The publica- 
tion of this factual material has not 
only furnished guidance in the formu- 
lation of laws, but has by its publicity 
often forced legislation against inter- 
ested opposition. 


FREEDOM or GOVERNMENT 
RESEARCH 


The vast mass and variety of “Blue 
Books” and government reports of all 
kinds defies classification or enumera- 
In most of it no question of 
freedom of expression arises, but 
through much, on the other hand, runs 
the question whether there are not 
suppressions of what the public has a 
right to possess, whether reports care- 
fully compiled by skilled researchers 
are not left unprinted because their 
publication does not suit the ideas or 
the interests of a party or of an admin- 
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` istrative officer in a position to pigeon- 
hole them. There are many charges 
to such an effect. A certain school 
board, after securing from the state re- 
search department the technical infor- 
mation necessary to enable it to bal- 
ance its budget, suppresses the report 
because it is unwilling to change its 
method of buying supplies, and prefers 
to reduce the salaries of its teachers. 
The mining interests in a western state 
use their influence to prevent the pub- 
lication of a piece of research done in 
the state university, the effect of which 
on legislation they fear. It is known 
that there is now in the hands of a cer- 
tain government research department 
material that would be useful in future 
legislation; it is not being printed, pre- 
sumably because it discloses unwise 
actions by the Administration in the 
past. The governor of a certain state 
is charged with withholding from pub- 
lication the carefully prepared report 
of another state official from fear of its 
interference with his future political 
prospects. A familiar case, much dis- 
cussed in the newspapers a few years 
ago, is that in which President Hoover 
refused to allow the publication of the 
statistical report of the amount of un- 
employment in the United States, col- 
lected by its regular methods by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, which refusal led to the resigna- 
tion of Ethelbert Stewart, then chief 
of that Bureau. The name of such 
charges is legion. No one familiar 
with political conditions doubts that 
there is a vast amount of suppression 
of collected information that really be- 
longs to the public. What should be 
done about it? © 


Is Suppression Ever JUSTIFIABLE? 


The subject is filled with difficulty. 
The motives for suppression are sure 
to be questioned, undue influence is as- 
serted or suspected, personal or party 
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advantage is charged. Yet there may 
be quite sufficient and justifiable rea- 
son for withholding publication. It 
may be a mere matter of money; there 
may be no appropriation that would 
pay forits publication. Noone would 
probably contend that every step in 
a government negotiation or formula- 
tion of policy should be laid before the 
public as it is taken, however con- 
vinced he may be of the ultimate bad 
effect of secret diplomacy. It is still 
uncertain whether the abandonment 
by President Wilson, under Allied 
pressure, of his announced policy at 
the opening of the Versailles peace con- 
ference, of “open covenants openly ar- 
rived at” and “pitiless publicity,” was 
a good or bad decision. There are 
many now who wish he had still re- 
sisted secrecy of negotiations. Cer- 
tainly the peace of Versailles would 
have been a different, perhaps a bet- 
ter, agreement. Probably Mr. Wil- 
son himself, during those last months, 
when he was appealing to the Ameri- 
can people for support for his policy, 
regretted that he had at Versailles pre- 
ferred secret diplomacy to publicity. 
Some leeway must be allowed to re- 
sponsible officials to decide just when 
information should be published. The 
effect on the public mind can hardly 
be disregarded. It was possible for 
Mr. Hoover and his apologists to say 
that he was dissatisfied with the bases 
and definitions of unemployment used 
by the Bureau of Statistics, and be- 
lieved a false impression would be 
made if the statistics were published 
as they stood. On the other hand, at- 
tention may be called to the fact that 
later investigation justified the Bu- 
reau’s figures, that the effort to re- 
assure the public mind was a failure, 
and that Mr. Hoover’s refusal to face 
the situation and to publish all the 
facts he knew wis part of the later 
indictment of his policy. It may be 
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fairly claimed that under a democratic 
government, when a report of a techni- 
cal nature has once been received 
from the officials regularly appointed 
for such service, it can hardly be re- 
fused publication by a higher admin- 
istrative officer, even by the President 
himself, 

Something likewise must be con- 
ceded to the right to freedom of ex- 
pression and the proper dignity of the 
individual in the case of a government 
official who has made an investigation 
and report which is being withheld. 
It may be said that those in govern- 
ment service are employees of the gov- 
ernment and are therefore not in a 
position to claim rights against their 
employer. This is a confusion of 
thought. Those in the service of the 
government are at most appointees, 
not emplovees, of those above them in 
the official hierarchy. The only dif- 
ference is one of responsibility. So 
great is the difficulty in tracing the 
motives for suppression of freedom in 
the government field, so unsettled are 
the bases for judgment, and so broad 
is the subject, that it has been found 
impossible to secure a satisfactory dis- 
cussion of it in a separate article in this 
volume as has been done for other 
phases of freedom of expression. Yet, 
with fascism on the horizon, its prob- 
lems should not be neglected, and its 
further study remains a challenge to 
investigation and report. 


Necessary Controu cr RADIO 


From time to time in the increasing 
complication of society new phenom- 
ena appear which may extend or re- 
strict freedom of expression or to 
which it must be adjusted. Such is 
the invention of raglio. The influence 
of this new form of dissemination of 
information and opimion is almost 
immeasurable. Its’ vast possibilities 
have not only transformed life, but 


have brought up a score of new social 
questions.* Of these, only one is 
really g2rmane to these studies—that 
of possible censorship. In totalitarian 
states, where radio is completely under 
the con-rol of government, its directed 
use has proved itself sufficient to hold 
a whole people in servitude to selected 
information or misinformation. Its 
rôle in democratic states is still under 
question. Is it censored here? Its 
free use is certainly subject to some 
limitations. Government interven- 
tion is unavoidable. Since there are 
only a certain number of wave lengths 
practicable without interference, these 
must be distributed by some au- 
thority, and government is the only 
authority available. Since Hertzian 
waves are no respecters of national 
boundaries, especially those known as 
“short” waves, whose penetration is 
world-wide, some international regu- 
lation has been necessary. Ina series 
of international conferences in Berlin 
in 1903 and 1906, in London in 1912 
(two months after the Titanic disas- 
ter, which might have been avoided if 
wireless had. been better organized), 
in Washington in 1927, in Madrid in 
1932, and in Cairo in 1938, a great 
network of rules, assignments of fre- 
quencies, limitations of power, provi- 
sions for services at sea, and other reg- 
ulations, with a few restrictions on 
provocative and untruthful broadcasts 
from one country to another, has been 
introduced." 

Ir the United States three succes- 


t See “Radio: The Fifth Estate,” The Annals 
of The American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, Vol. 177,, Jan. 1985, especially 
artice by Louis G. Caldwell, “Freedom of 
Speesh and Radio Broadcasting,” pp. 179-207, 
Also Stephen Davis, The Law of Radio Commu- 
nicazion, New York, 1937. 

5See a recent exhaustive monograph on this 
subject: Johr: D. Tomlinson, International Con- 
trol of Radio Communication, Thesis No. 41, 
University of Geneva, 1938. 
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sive Acts of Congress, in 1912, 1927, 
and 1934, with some state laws and 
administrative regulations, have laid 
down the bases of present practice. 
Administration of radio, the merest 
outline of a code, under the first law, 
was put in the hands of the Secretary 
of Commerce. Between 1922 and 
1925, under the enlightened guidance 
of Herbert Hoover, then Secretary, 
four successive radio conferences were 
held, bringing together all groups, offi- 
cial and unofficial, interested in radio. 
At these, a system was worked out 
which was embodied in the Radio Act 
of 1927, which was continued with but 
slight modification under the Federal 
Communications Act of 1934. By 
these a commission was created which 
has the power to license and appoint 
wave-lengths to applicants for radio 
facilities, and under certain conditions 
to suspend the license or to renew or 
refuse to renew it when it has expired. 


PRIVATE RESTRICTION 


Under this system there are two pos- 
sible forms of restriction of freedom in 
its use, private and public. Stations 
equipped with the mechanism for 
broadcasting and possessing a license 
are the property of private companies, 
and, within the limits of these licenses 
and the general law, can lay down any 
conditions the owners wish in selling 
the use of their facilities to broadcast- 
ers. Here is the possibility of “pri- 
vate” restriction. It is complained 
that the conditions demanded by the 
companies and their occasional denial 
of these facilities to those who wish to 
engage them amount to a practical 
censorship. A timber of instances 
have been reported. The broad- 
casting companies generally require 
speakers to submit beforehand a writ- 
ten copy of what they intend to say, 
and the speaker has sometimes been 
required to modify his address to cor- 
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respond to the rules or the opinions of 
the broadcasting company before he 
was allowed to speak. This has some- 
times resulted in the refusal of the 
speaker to use his time under such re- 
strictive conditions, as in the English 
case where a speaker wishing to in- 
culcate a love of animals proposed in 
one of his addresses to appeal to chil- 
dren not to join in fox hunting, stag 
driving, or other “blood sports.” This 
passage was objected to by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation on the 
ground that blood sports was a con- 
troversial subject, and the speaker, an 
Indian, declined to give his talk. A 
similar American case is that of the 
New York State Health Commissioner 
who declined to speak on public health 
needs when the network refused to let 
him mention syphilis in his talk.” In 
other cases, the company has refused 
altogether to let an applicant speak. 
The speaker may be cut off mechani- 
cally in the midst of his address be- 
cause he has introduced something dif- 
ferent from the “copy,” or because of 
protests sent in against what he is say- 
ing, or from fear by the company that 
he is subjecting it as well as himself to 
a suit for slander, or because it thinks 
the government would disapprove the 
subject and suspend its license.”4 
Broadcasts have been refused or in- 
terrupted on the ground that the mat- 
ter was too controversial, that it was 
disrespectful to the President, that it 
would arouse race conflict, that it was 
“an indelicate subject,” that some spe- 
cial class or faction would be offended, 
that it was unfair to the company it- 
self. A collection of some seventy 


€ Ottawa Citizen, Dec. 30, 1937. 

7 Over WABC in Novemlger 1934. 

7 The caution of the companies is explicable 
in the light of a verdict against the National 
Broadcasting Company, given in October 1938, 
of $15,000 to a hotel company for slander by 
a speaker on the N.B.C. network who diverged 
from his copy to expgess himself so in 1935. 
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cases, sufficiently corroborated and in- 
cluding instances of each of thase kinds 
of suppression has been published.’ 
Although indicating little political par- 
tisanship, the refusals have shown a 
marked inclination to put obstacles in 
the way of radio discussions of labor 
matters and “radical” proposals, such 
as pacifism, public ownership of utili- 
ties, exclusion of military training 
from the schools, socialism, commu- 
nism, birth control, and lynching. 
Bills and amendments tc existing 
legislation intended to prevent this 
“private” censorship have been from 
time to time introduced in Congress. 
They would require the broadcasting 
companies to set aside certain free 
periods for the uncontrolled discussion 
of social and educational problems, to 
give hearings equally to both sides of 
controversial questions, to keep a pub- 
lic record of all applications for time 
and of the disposition made of each 
case, and they would relieve the com- 
panies, though not speakers, from legal 
liability for what was said over their 
equipment. But no such require- 
ments have yet been enacted into law. 


Extent oF Rapro FREEDOM 


On the whole, however, it must be 
said that the instances above enumer- 
ated show rather the possibility of pri- 
vate censorship and perhaps a restric- 
tive tendency than any considerable 
frequency of intrusions on liberty. 
This was to be expected. This new 
form of expression, coming so late, was 
grafted on an old and well-established 
practice cf freedom of speech and of 
the press, and naturally conformed to 
those standards. A recognition that 
their self-interest lies in retaining the 
confidence of the community in their 
fairness and of their customers in the 


8M. F. Kassner and Fe. Zacharoff, Radio Is 
Censored, New York: American Civil Liberties 
Union, 1936. ‘ 
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liberality with which they offer their 
facilities leads the broadcasting com- 
panies to an enlightened use of their 
great power. No one can listen to the 
radio day after day in the United 
States without being impressed with 
the vast amount of untrammeled self- 
expression it allows. No one can hear 
such broadcasts as the weekly “Town 
Meeting of the Air,” the various uni- 
versity “Forums,” the appeals of out- 
standing candidates for election and 
of the representatives of various “pres- 
sure groups,” with their infinite vari- 
ety of opinion and endless argument, 
without feeling that radio is almost if 
not quite as free as the air through 
which its messages come. 

The broadcasting of the world’s 
news is approximately as uncontrolled. 
Through the organization of the Press- 
Radio bureaus since 1934, under the 
influence of the three great newsgath- 
ering agencies and the principal broad- 
casting chains, brief news releases are 
made daily or more frequently with 
even more freedom from bias than the 
newspapers themselves display. In 
the other principal form of news dis- 
semination, that given as an accom- 
paniment of advertising, the commen- 
tators usually pride themselves on the 
nonpartisanship and objectivity of 
their statement and explanation of the 
news. 

And yet it is true that some “pri- 
vate” censorship does exist, and there 
is enough possibility of its extension 
to create natural apprehension. The 
extent to which the broadcasting com- 
panies would allow the expression of 
views which they thought directly op- 
posed to their interêsts as capitalistic 
organizations or to capitalism as a plan 
of society has not yet been seriously 
tested, and it might not stand the 
strain. If the ownership of the great 
networks should come into the hands 
of men of special interests or narrow 
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or fanatical views, the owners could 
perhaps, even under the present law, 
restrain their property from being 
used for any purposes they did not ap- 
prove. A radio network owned or 
controlled by a Hearst or a Huey Long 
might offer little opportunity for the 
expression of any views different from 
their own. 


FEAR oF THE LIcENSING POWER 


The use of this power of private 
companies to say what may or may 
not be broadcast, described by them 
as their power of “editorial selection,” 
is usually excused by them on the 
ground of their fear of the suspension 
or withdrawal of their licenses by the 
Federal Communications Commission 
if they permit anything to be broad- 
cast adverse to the “public interest, 
convenience or necessity,’ on which 
the powers of this government com- 
mission are based. These terms are 
not defined in the law, and the com- 
mission, in licensing or withdrawing 
licenses according to their own defini- 
tion, might exercise a veritable censor- 
ship. This would seem to be a base- 
less fear. The law of 1927 expressly 
provides that 


nothing in this Act shall be understood or 
construed to give the licensing authority 
the power of censorship over the radio com- 
munications or over signals transmitted by 
any radio station, and no regulation or con- 
dition shall be promulgated or fixed by the 
licensing authority which shall interfere 
with the right of free speech by radio com- 
munication. 


The latest law, that of 1934, repeats 
this provision verbatim, and specifi- 
cally denies the c&mmission power to 
direct a station to accept or reject any 
particular program, or to exercise any 
restraint over the material broadcast.® 
Moreover, from the very beginning of 


° Radio Act of 1927, Sec. 29; Federal Commu- 
nications Act of 1934, Sec. 326. 
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its supervision over radio, the govern- 
ment has followed a policy of keeping 
its hands off. In 1925, Secretary 
Hoover declared that the government 
by this policy “has avoided the pitfalls 
of political, religious and social con- 
flicts in the use of speech over the 
radio which no government could 
solve. It has preserved free speech to 
this medium.” 1° 

It seems, therefore, that neither by 
law nor by intention is there any in- 
clination to direct interference by gov- 
ernment with freedom of expression 
over the radio. Yet this one loophole 
remains—the possible use by the gov- 
ernment of its licensing power to 
control the action of the private com- 
panies. To many, this seems to per- 
mit public censorship over the radio, 
just as the government’s power to ap- 
prove or refuse to approve the code for 
newspapers under the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act seemed to consti- 
tute censorship over the press.™ 

In fact, actions of the authorities 
verging on interference have occurred. 
Early in the history of broadcasting, a 
group of stations—one in Kansas, one 
in California, and one in Iowa—were 
denied the renewal of their licenses on 
the ground that they were using their 
privileges for private purposes. It 
was observable, however, and com- 
mented on at the time, that all these 
owners of stations were active in poli- 
tics, which may have been the reason 
for punishing them. Several speakers 
in opposition to the present adminis- 
tration have complained of the diff- 
culties they have experienced in ob- 
taining radio facilities for expressing 
their criticisms. The Chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has more thaneonce issued notices 


1 Proceedings of Fourth National Radio Con- 
ference, 1925, p. 1. œ 

u See “Freedom of the Newspaper Press,” in 
this volume. ‘ 
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to radio stations, that were considered 
by certain persons restrictive. or par- 
tisan. The notorious exclusion in 
1937 of a well-known actress from use 
of one of the largest networks was 
the result of protests addressed to 
thecommission. Certainly, experience 
warns against heedlessness in allow- 
ing governments to intrude even 
slightly upon the domain of freedom, 
especially in a ‘period of unavoidable 
extension of government functions, 
and in the field of activity of a new and 
powerful medium. The old fable of 
the camel’s head under the tent is not 
inapplicable. As this essay goes to 
press, in October 1938, it is reported 
that the Federal Communications 
Commission has renewed the license of 
a certain radio station in New Jersey 
for only three months instead of the 
usual six, and placed it on probation, 
on the charge that it has Deen used 
to disseminate foreign propaganda 
against the public interest. 


Mrsteaping Rapro Broapcasts 


There is another problem, however, 
concerned with radio, not legal in its 
nature but perhaps more important 
than censorship, though it can only 
with difficulty be brought under the 
head of freedom of speech. This is 
the dissemination, through broadcast- 
ing, of false information and fallacious 
argument. It is possible fer distorted 
facts and deceptive statements to in- 
fluence popular opinion through the 
radio as they never could before its in- 
troduction. When speech extended 
no further than the human voice could 
carry, what was said could be cor- 
rected or controverted with compara- 
tive ease, and af best reached but few. 
The printed wordein books, journals, 
and the newspaper reached a vastly 
wider audience, and its influence was 
correspondingly harder to trace and 
control. Now the rgdio, reaching its 
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millions, penetrating into the house- 
hold, with all the authority and per- 
suasiveness of the spoken word, cannot 
fail to have an overwhelming influence 
over public opinion. If news given 
over the radio is selective for the ad- 
vantage of one party or class, if infor- 
mation is inadequate to form the basis 
of a judgment, if statements are false 
or implications unjustifiable, the effect 
on popular opinion may be worse than 
if it were not informed at all. 

During the last presidential cam- 
paign the amount of misrepresenta- 
tion, prejudiced argument, and unfair 
appeal was by universal agreement de- 
plorable and was indeed modified be- 
fore the close of the campaign by some 
of those who participated in it, under 
the conviction that it hurt its own 
cause. But popular statements are 
constantly being made without proper 
knowledge or careful inquiry as to 
their correctness. Economic funda- 
mentalism and radical criticism of ex- 
isting capitalism are alike represented 
by ignorant or misleading statements. 
The unseen audience seems to arouse - 
less sense of responsibility in the 
speaker than a visible company would. 

Pressure groups, conservative or 
radical, are notably unfair in the pres- 
entation of arguments for their respec- 
tive causes. A well-known clerical 
critic, obviously misinterpreting the 
wording of a, proposed treaty of great 
national importance, is said to have 
brought about its failure in the Senate 
by his public appeal for opposition to 
it. Many listeners have felt that 
claims of achievement recently made 
by representatives of national and 
state administratioffs are exaggerated 
and indefensible. Claims for adver- 
tised products are being constantly 
made, in defiance of the authority of 
the Federal Trade Commission, which 
if not sufficiently “false, fraudulent, or — 
misleading” to be illegal are yet ridicu- 
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lous in their mutual contradictions. 
The ether must often sag heavily with 
misinformation. 


COUNTER BROADCASTS 


Yet how can this freedom to state 
what the speaker claims to be true, 
even with the slightest of support in 
the facts, and to plead for what he con- 
siders justifiable, even by the most fal- 
lacious of reasoning, be limited with- 
out sacrificing’ freedom of expression 
over the radio? Even deliberate mis- 
statement of fact or injustice of criti- 
cism, if not directed to the injury of an 
individual, is hard to bring under any 
ban that would not interfere with free- 
dom. Under a democratic system 
there is no public authority that can 
decide on the truth of facts or the va- 
lidity of reasoning. There are, how- 
ever, alleviations to this state of affairs. 
Confirmed listeners become critical 
and do not believe all they are told. 
Misinformation is often promptly fol- 
lowed by corrected information. In 
an intelligent community, bad reason- 
ing is recognized. Prejudiced state- 
ment is suspect; general condemnation 
and unmeasured praise are discounted. 
Slanderous attacks on individuals are 
followed by prosecution in the courts. 
As long as free discussion exists, the 
good as well as the bad, the true as well 
as the false, can assert itself. 

This relatively satisfactory balance 
between the cost and the value of free 
broadcasting is based on the supposi- 
tion of fair play, allowing only for the 
ordinary human weaknesses of igno- 
rance, prejudice, and self-interest. De- 
liberate misuse of the radio, as of the 
press, to direct puBlic opinion to some 
ultimate object of a questionable na- 
ture is propaganda, in the opprobrious 
sense in which that term has come to 
be used since the World War. Thein- 
fluence of radio transmission for pur- 
poses of propaganda, by suppression, 
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misrepresentation, and the dissemina- 
tion of actual untruth, is in the world 
of opinion almost tantamount to the 
use of force in the physical world. 
The use of the radio controlled by the 
government in the totalitarian states 
is directed solely to securing the sup- 
port of public opinion for its own ends. 
By ruthless propaganda such govern- 
ments have undoubtedly had great 
success in preserving national unity of 
opinion. The people think what the 
party in power thinks, largely because 
it has no other knowledge on which to 
base a judgment. 

Propaganda has no proper place in 
a democratic form of society; the peo- 
ple should be told the plain facts. In 
a mild sense, however, propaganda 
may be said to exist here and now, 
where officers of the government, Fed- 
eral, state, or municipal, may obtain 
the use of the facilities of the radio like 
any private individual. The Presi- 
dent’s “fireside talks” are, without 
doubt, a subtle, amiable, and effective 
method of influencing public opinion, 
a form of quasi-propaganda, as are 
other statements of policy or claims of 
achievement by other officers of gov- 
ernment. The same may be said of the 
campaigns being carried on by various 
pressure groups. But as longasneither 
the government nor managers of cam- 
paigns have access to the radio that is 
not equally available to anyone else, 
there can be no very effective propa- 
ganda. It can always be met by 
counter-propaganda of the same sort. 
The possibility of some degree of gov- 
ernmental control of the radio and the 
use of that control for suppression or 
misrepresentation is nevertheless a 
natural dread in the minds of thought- 
ful men. There iseprobably no other 
sphere in which freedom of expression 
is more easily assailable nor any form 
in which it is more in need of constant 
and watchful prqtection than this. 
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SELF-SUPPRESSION 


It remains, in closing this article, to 
call attention to another pervasive but 
elusive form of interference with free- 
dom of expression. This is self-im- 
posed or self-chosen restraint. It may 
vary all the way from a sense of pro- 
priety or a perhaps over-modest esti- 
mate of one’s own Judgment down 
through a prudent avoidance of danger 
to mere craven and thoughtless fear. 
It is in most cases presumably tem- 
peramental; not all men are heroes, 
nor are all men by nature rugged as- 
sertors of their own opinions. A com- 
petent observer remarks that “at least 
half of all censorship comes not tyran- 
nously from on high, but obsequiously 
from below, not from outside power 
but from inside fear.” An attitude of 
excessive caution, of the avoidance of 
the expression of unpopular opinion, is 
probably as prevalent as is aggressive 
interference with freedom. Some- 
times a bold statement costs a higher 
price than most men are likely to pay. 
The school teacher who fears that if it 
were known that he believed in evolu- 
tion or socialism or was a convinced 
pacifist, he would not be reappointed 
to his position, is not likely to an- 
nounce his views openly. On the 
other hand, a man may be fearful of 
expressing himself when there is no 
danger. The sense of standing alone 
in an alien-thinking community tends 
to self-suppression. The “herd im- 
stinct” inhibits self-assertion even 
when the surrounding crowd exercises 
no real compulsion. It is easier for 
most men to be conformable than in- 
dependent in their thought and its ex- 
pression. Many a heretic has kept 
silence or yielded ġo authority at the 
first summons because he has felt 
alone and distrustful of his own 
belief. Worse than all, a man may 
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be silent because he does not really 
value liberty of speech for himself or 
others. 

Much self-imposed restriction on 
expression 1s pardonable, some of it ad- 
mirable. So much of it is subjective, 
lying in the sphere of motive, that it 
can seldom be fairly judged by others. 
Nevertheless, this attitude of mind is 
on the whole a weakness of the indi- 
vidual, a waste to the community. 
The habit of accepting opinions si- 
lently, merely because they. are held 
by the surrounding group, is individ- 
ually and politically demoralizing. In 
a democracy, boldness of thought and 
speech as well as of action is necessary 
in order that democracy may be pre- 
served. Failure to express opposition 
promptly is an invitation to authority 
to grasp power. Fear to protest 
against aggression is the first step in 
loss of freedom. The Great Charter 
enjoys its prestige not from its con- 
tents but frora the circumstances of its 
formulation and promulgation. Those 
who read it, instead of merely referring 
to it, are likely to be disappointed— 
nothing about Parliament, nothing 
about the common law, nothing about 
jury trials or personal rights for the 
common man, little that was new. 
But it was the product of outspoken 
self-assertion, and it has remained a 
monument to freedom of speech. 


Freepom Aa CONDITION OF 
PROGRESS 


Freedom of expression is not merely 
a personal privilege, nor is it only a de- 
fense against tyranny of government 
or of any other possessors of power; it 
is a condition of progress. Freedom is 
positive; restraint is negative. An at- 
mosphere of limitation, of restriction, 
is an atmosphere of sterility, of inertia. 
It is only freedom, both from external 
and internal repression, that favors 
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progress, that is conducive to the inde- 
pendent efforts, the varied objectives, 
and the individual differences of ideal 
that are the glory of democracy as con- 
trasted with the uniformity of authori- 


tarian ideology. It is this vivifying 
and forward-looking philosophy of life 
to which as a nation we have always 
been and, notwithstanding our lapses, 
still are devoted. 


Appendix 


Tributes to the Ideal of Freedom of Expression 


HE value of freedom of thought 

and of its expression has been as- 
serted by a long line of sagacious men. 
The judgment of most of them has 
rested on inner conviction; others have 
defended such freedom by a process of 
logical reasoning; still others have 
found satisfactory evidence in their 
own observation or in history of its 
large contribution to the aappiness 
and progress of mankind. To most of 
these assertors of hberty their freedom 
of expression has been a duty rather 
than a privilege. To declare what 
they believe to be for the gcod of the 
community or mankind is en obliga- 
tion, not primarily or principally an op- 
portunity for self-expression. On the 
other hand, freedom of speech and of 
other forms of expression has been gen- 
erally felt to be a human right, an es- 
sential part of the dignity of a free man. 
Freedom has therefore a double claim 
—its utility to society and its service 
as a basis of self-respect of the indi- 
vidual. As such it goes far back in 
history. Among its earliest protago- 
nists was the Greek philosopher 
Socrates, who based his insistence on 
continued freedom to speak to his fel- 
low citizens alike on his duty to the 
state and his right to speak és his con- 
science dictated. 

Between the years 450 and 400 B.C., 
the period of greatest enlightenment 
and_ political activity of the Greek peo- 
ple; Socrates made it his habit to con- 
verse frequently with his fellow citi- 
zens of Athens? for the most part with 
young men of wealth, leisure, and in- 
tellectual interest. By his free eriti- 
cism, his insistence that mən should 
seek primarily their moral good,and his 


claim that he himself had supernatural 
enlightenment, with its implied dis- 
paragement of the civic and national 
deities, he created hostility among con- 
servative people. When he was an old 
man he was summoned before the gen- 
eral court of Athens on the charge of 
corrupting the youth and bringing in 
new gods not acknowledged by the 
city. At his trial, according to Plato, 
who was present and recorded its oc- 
currences in his essay The Apology of 
Socrates, he made the noble defense of 
his duty to continue his career of free 
speech from which the following pas- 
sages are taken. 


Some one will ask: “Is it not unworthy, 
Socrates, to follow a course of life which 
is likely to bring you to an untimely end?” 
To him I may #airly answer: there you are 
mistaken; a good man ought not to calcu- 
late the chance of living or dying, he ought 
only to consider whether in doing anything 
he is doing right or wrong, acting the part 
of a good man or of a bad. 

Strange, indeed, would be my conduct, 
O men of Athens, if I, who when I was or- 
dered by the generals whom you chose to 
command me at Potidaea and Amphipolis 
and Delium, remained where they placed 
me like any other man facing death; if, I 
say, now when, as I conceive and imagine, 
the god orders :me to fulfil the philosopher’s 
mission of searching into myself and other 
men, I were to desert my post through fear 
of death, or any other fear; that would in- 
deed be strange. I might justly be ar- 
raigned in court for denying the existence 
of the gods if I disobeyed the oracle be- 
cause I was afraid of death: .. . If you 
say to me, “Sccrates, this time we will let 
you off, but upon one condition, that you 
are not to inquire and speculate in this way 
any more, and if you are caught doing this 
again you shall die”: .. . if this was the 
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condition on which you let me go, I should 
reply: Men of Athens I honor and love 
you; but I shall obey the god rather than 
you, and while I have life and strength I 
shall never cease from the practice and 
teaching of philosophy, exhorting any one 
whom I meet, after my manner, and con- 
vincing him, saying: O my friend, why do 
you, who are a citizen of the great and 
mighty and wise city of Athens, care so 
much about laying up the greatest amount 
of money and honor and reputation, and 
so little about wisdom and truth and the 
greatest improvement of the soul, which 
you never regard or heed at all? Are you 
not ashamed of this? 

And if the person with whom I am ar- 
guing, says: “Yes, but I do care;” I do not 
depart or let him go at once; I interrogate 
and examine and cross-examine him, and if 
I think that he has no virtue, but only says 
that he has, I reproach him with under- 
valuing the greater and overvaluing the 
less. And this I should say to every one 
whom I meet, young and old, citizen and 
alien, but especially to the citizens, inas- 
much as they are my brethren. For this is 
the command of the god, as I would have 
you know; and I believe that to this day no 
greater good has ever happened to the 
state than my service to the god. For I 
do nothing but go about persuading you all, 
old and young alike, not to take thought for 
your persons or your properties, but first 
and chiefly to care about the greatest im- 
provement of the soul. I tell you that vir- 
tue is not obtained by money, but that from 
virtue come money and every other good 
of man, public as well as private.- This is 
my teaching, and if this is the doctrine 
which corrupts the youth my influence is 
ruinous indeed. But if any one says that 
this is not my teaching he is speaking an 
untruth. Wherefore, O men of Athens, I 
say to you either acquit me or not; but 
whatever you do, know that I shall never 
alter my ways, not even if I have to die 
many times. 

. . . And now, Athenians, I am not going 
to argue for my own sake,as you may think, 
but for yours, that you may not sin against 
the god, or lightly reject his benefits by 
condemning me. For if you kill me you 
will not easily find another like me, who, 


if I may use such a ludicrous figure of 
speech, am a sort of gadfly, given to the 
state by the god; and the state is like a 
great and noble steed, who is tardy in his 
motions owing to his very size, and re- 
quires to be stirred into life. I am that 
gadfly which the god has given the state, 
and all day long and in all places am al- 
ways fastening upon you, arousing and 
persuading and reproaching you. And as 
you will not easily find another like me, I 
would advise you to spare me. 

. .. Some one will say: “Yes Socrates, 
but cannot you hold your tongue; and then 
you may go into a foreign city and no one 
will interfere with your” Now Ihave great 
difficulty in making you understand my 
answer to this. For if I tell you that this 
would be a disobedience to a divine com- 
mand, and therefore that I cannot hold my 
tongue, you will not believe that I am seri- 
ous; and if I say again that the greatest 
good of man is daily to converse about vir- 
tue and all that concerning which you hear 
me examining myself and others, and that 
the life that is unexamined is not worth liv- 
ing—that you are still less likely to believe. 
And yet what I say is true, although a thing 
of which it is hard for me to persuade 
you.... 

The hour of departure has arrived, and 
we go our ways—lI to die and you to live; 
which is better, only the god knows. 


There is little assertion of freedom 
of thought or expression to be found in 
Roman law, philosophy, history, or 
literature. Nor did the toleration as- 
serted by certain ecclesiastical writers 
or claimed by heretics in the Middle 
Ages extend to a general right to free- 
dom of inquiry. Freedom of speech, 
however, was a necessity in representa- 
tive bodies, where delegates are ex- 
pected to give truthful information on 
matters within their knowledge and to 
voice the wishes of those they repre- 
sent. In the later Maddle Ages in the 
French Estates-General, the English 


1 Dialogues of Plato, translated by B. Jowett, 
M.A. (with some sl®ht changes), New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1883, Apology of Soc- 
rates, Vol. I, pp. 318-39. 
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Parliament, the Spanish Cortes, and 
similar representative bodies, ' stich 
freedom was habitually claimed and 
allowed. In later times, as royal gov- 
ernments became more autocratic, free 
expression was frequently repressed or 
disregarded. This was notably true in 
England under the Tudor and Stuart 
sovereigns. This growing practice 
elicited a vigorous protest from a cer- 
tain country gentleman, Peter Went- 
worth, who made in the House of Com- 
mons, February 8, 1575, a long speech 
ofwhich the following sentences are the 
opening. It may be taken as the pro- 
fession of faith not of a single man only 
but of a group of political thinkers, at 
that time in a minority but a genera- 
tion later forming a majority in Parlia- 
ment, who established precedents for 
freedom of speech that are still fol- 
lowed by English-speaking peoples. 


Mr. Speake-, I find written in a little 
volume these words, in effect: “Sweet is the 
name of liberty, but the thing itself has a 
value beyond all inestimable treasure.” 
So much the more it behoveth us to take 
care lest we, contenting ourselves with the 
sweetness of the name, lose and forego the 
thing, being of the greatest value that can 
come unto this noble realm. The inestima- 
ble treasure is the use of it in this 
House. ... 

I was never of Parliament but the last 
and the last Session, at both which times I 
saw the liberty of free speech, the which 
is the only salve to heal all the sores of this 
common-wealth, so much and so many 
ways infringed and so many abuses offered 
to this honourable Council as hath much 
grieved me, even of very conscience and 
love to my prince and state. Wherefore 
to avoid the like I do think it expedient to 
open the commodities that grow to the 
prince and whole state by free speech used 
in this place, at lea$t so much as my simple 
wit can gather of it, the which is very lit- 
tle in respect of that that wise heads can 
say therein, and so ib is of the more 
force... . l 

There is nothing so necessary for the 
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preservation of the prince and state as free 
speech, anc without it it is a scorn and 
mockery to call it a Parliament house, for 
in truth it is none, but a very school of 
flattery and dissimulation, and so a fit 
place to serve the devil and his angels in, 
and not to glorify God and benefit the 
common-wealth.? 


The invention of printing introduced 
new problems in freedom of communi- 
cation. ‘The power to disseminate by 
this means matter distasteful to the 
rulers of church and state among a 
wide circle of readers was met by ef- 
forts on the part of these authorities to 
exercise control over all that issued 
from the press. Among these efforts 
were the censorship previous to publi- 
cationexercised by the Roman Catholic 
church where it had power, and the 
long series of the Index Expurgatorius, 
listing books where such had been 
printed outside the realm of its author- 
ity, whieh should not be read by the 
faithful. Similar in object were the 
“Star Caamber Decrees” in England, 
issued ix. the sixteenth century, requir- 
ing all writings to be submitted to cer- 
tain church authorities before they 
were printed. A century later, in 
1643, aw ordinance was passed by the 
Long Parliament requiring that no 
book oz pamphlet should be printed 
except after its examination and ap- 
proval by a board of twenty-one ex- 
aminers to be appointed by Parlia- 
ment. It was in protest against this 
ordinamce that John Milton wrote his 
Areopagitica. He was a recent grad- 
uate from Cambridge, but had been a 
student in Italy where he had known 
Galilec in prison, was a traveler, and a 
worshiper of libertye He wrote the 
Areopuagitica, as he said, 
in ord2r to deliver the press from the 
restraint with which it was encumbered; 
that the power of determining what was 


? D'Ewes, Journals of Queen Elizabeth's Par- 
liament (London, 1682), pp: 236-37. 
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true and what was false, what ought to be 
published and what to be suppressed, might 
no longer be entrusted to a few illiterate 
and illiberal individuals who refused their 
sanction to any work which contained 
views or sentiments at all above the level 
of vulgar superstition. 


The essay is a long one; its generosity 
of spirit, its rigor of logic, and its 
eloquence are a temptation to greater 
fullness of quotation than can be af- 
forded here. But no economy of 
space would justify the omission just 
now of what Milton says the learned 
men of Italy asserted in his time about 
the “servile condition into which learn- 
ing among them was brought” in com- 
parison with the traditional freedom 
of England. Unfortunately this is 
equally true at the present time. 


I cannot set so light by all the invention, 
the art, the wit, the grave and solid judge- 
ment which is in England, as that it can be 
comprehended in any twenty capacities, 
how good soever, much lesse that it should 
not passe except their superintendence be 
over it, except it be sifted and strained with 
their strainers,—that it should be uncur- 
rent without their manual stamp. Truth 
and understanding are not such wares as 
to be monopolized and traded in by tickets 
and statutes and standards. We must not 
think to make a staple commodity of all 
the knowledge im the land, to mark and 
licence it like our broad cloth and our wool 
packs, What is it but a servitude like that 
imposed by the Philistims, not to be al- 
low’d the sharpening of our own axes and 
coulters but we must repair from all quar- 
ters to twenty licensing forges. . . . I could 
recount what I have seen and heard in 
other countries where this kind of inquisi- 
tion tyrannizes when I have sat among 
their learned men. For that honor I had 
and been counted happy to be born in such 
a place of philosophic freedom as they sup- 
posed England was, while themselvs did 
nothing but bemoan the servile condition 
into which learning amongst them was 
brought; that this was it which had dampt 
the glory of Italian wits; that nothing had 
bin there written now these many years but 
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flattery and fustian. There it was that I 
found and visited the famous Galileo 
grown old a prisoner to the Inquisition for 
thinking in astronomy otherwise then 
the Franciscan and Dominican licensers 
thought. And though I knew that Eng- 
land then was groaning loudest under the 
prelaiical yoke neverthelesse I took it as a 
pledge of future happiness that other na- 
tions were so persuaded of her liberty. .. . 
Behold now this vast city; a city of ref- 
uge, the mansion house of liberty, encom- 
past and surrounded with His protection. 
The shop of warre hath not there more an- 
vils and hammers waking to fashion out the 
plates and instruments of armed justice in 
defence of beleaguered truth than there be 
pens and heads there, sitting by their stu- 
dious lamps, musing, searching, revolving 
new notions and ideas wherewith to pre- 
sent, as with their homage and their fealty, 
the approaching reformation: others as fast 
reading, trying all things, assenting to the 
force of reason and convincement. What 
could a man require more from a nation 
so pliant and so prone to seek after knowl- 
edge? What wants there to such a to- 
wardly and pregnant soil but wise and 
faithful labourers, to make a knowing peo- 
ple, a nation of prophets, of sages and of 
worthies. We reckon more than five 
months yet to harvest: There need not be 
five weeks. Had we but eyes to lift up 
the fields are white already. Where there 
is much desire to learn, there of necessity 
will be much arguing, much writing, many 
opinions; for opinion in good men is but 
knowledge in the making. Under these 
fantastic terrors of sect and schism we 
wrong the earnest and zealous thirst after 
knowledge and understanding which God 
hath stirred up in this city. What some 
lament of we rather should rejoice at, 
should rather praise this pious forwardness 
among men to reassume the ill-deputed 
care of their religion into their own hands 
again. A little generous prudence, a little 
forbearance of one another, and some grain 
of charity, might win all these diligences to 
join and unite info one general and 
brotherly search after truth... . 
Methinks I see in my mind a noble and 
: : $ : 
puissant nation rousing herself like a strong 
man after sleep and shaking her invincible 
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locks: methinks I see her as an eagle muing 
her mighty youth and kindling her undaz- 
zled eyes at the full midday beam; purging 
and unscaling her long abused sight at the 
fountain itself of heavenly radiance; while 
the whole noise of timorous and flocking 
birds, with those also that love the twilight, 
flutter about, amazed at what she means, 
and in their envious gabble would prognos- 
ticate a year of sects and schisms. 

What should ye doe then? Should ye 
suppress all this flowery crop of knowledge 
and new light sprung up and yet springing 
daily in this city? Should ye set an 
oligarchy of twenty ingrossers over it, to 
bring a famine upon our minds again, when 
we shall know nothing but what is meas- 
ured to us by their bushel? 

Give me the liberty to know, to utter 
and to argue freely, according to conscience, 
above all liberties. . . . And though all the 
windes of doztrine were let loose to play 
upon the earth, so Truth be in the field we 
do injuriously by licencing and prohibiting, 
to misdoubt her strength. Let her and 
falsehood grapple. Who ever knew Truth 
put to the worse in a free and open en- 
counter? Her confuting is the best and 
surest suppressing. ... For who knows 
not that Truth is strong next io the Al- 
mighty? She needs no policies, nor strata- 
gems, nor licensings to make her victorious; 
those are the shifts and the defences that 
error uses against her power; give her but 
room and do not bind her when she sleeps.’ 


In one cr other of his essays John 
Locke in the closing years of the seven- 
teenth century defended freedom in 
many of itsforms. A few paragraphs 
from his “Letters on Toleration” may 
be taken as characteristic of his defense 
of religious liberty.* 


Since you are pleased to erquire what 
are my thoughts about the mutual tolera- 
tion of Christians in their different profes- 
sions of religion, I must needs answer you 
freely that I esteem that toleration to be 


3 Milton, The Areop&gitica, pp. 420, 484, 
441-44. The Works of John Milton, Vol IV, 
London: Bickers & Son, 1867. 

‘John Lorke, “A Lett@r concerning Tolera- 
tion,” Works (8rd Ed., London, 1727), Vol. II, 
pp. 232, 246. ° 


the chief characteristical mark of the true 
Church. In whatsoever some people boast 
of the antiquity of places and names or of 
the pomp of their outward worship; others 
of the reformaticn of their discipline; all 
of the orthodoxy of their faith (for every- 
one is orthodox to himself) these things and 
all others of this nature are much rather 
marks of men striving for power and em- 
pire over one another than of the Church of 
Christ. . . . A church I take to be a volun- 
tary society of men joining themselves to- 
gether of their own accord in order to the 
worship of God in some manner as they 
judge acceptable to Him and effectual to the 
salvation of their souls. ... No force is here 
to be made use of upon any occasion what- 
soever. Force belongs wholly to the civil 
magistrate and the possession of all out- 
ward goods is subject to his jurisdiction. 
... These things being thus explained it is 
easy to understand to what end the legis- 
lative power ought to be directed, and by 
what measure regulated; and that is the 
temporal good and outward prosperity of 
the society, which is the sole reason of men’s 
entering into scciety—and the only thing 
they seek and aim at in it. 


Most of those who have advocated 
freedom of speech, as has been said, 
have based their devotion to it either 
on their belief that it was a natural 
right of man or on their moral convic- 
tion of its beneficence. Others, how- 
ever, have undertaken to prove its 
rightfulness and advantage by formal 
argument. John Stuart Mill, in his 
well-known essay On Liberty, pub- 
lished in 1859, has given its most 
famous defense on logical grounds. It 
would be necessary to read the whole 
of his closely knit essay to be con- 
vinced by its reasoning. ‘The extract 
here given will, however, illustrate its 
method and make the point that the 
opinion of the minority—if given op- 
portunity to express itself—may, as 
has often been the case, eventually be- 
come that of the majority, to the great 
gain of society. 


The peculiar evil of silencing the expres- 
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sion of an opinion is, that it is robbing the 
human race; posterity as well as the exist- 
ing generation; those who dissent from the 
opinion still more than those who hold it. 
If the opinion is right, they are deprived of 
the opportunity of exchanging error for 
truth: if wrong, they lose, what is almost as 
great a benefit, the clearer perception and 
livelier impression of truth, produced by its 
collision with error. ... 

Wrong opinions and practices gradually 
yield to fact and argument: but facts and 
arguments, to produce any effect on the 
mind, must be brought before it. Very 
few facts are able to tell their own story 
without comments to bring out their mean- 
ing. The whole strength and value, then, 
of human judgment, depending on the one 
property that it can be set right when it is 
wrong, reliance can be placed on it only 
when the means of setting it right are kept 
constantly at hand. 

In the case of any person whose judg- 
ment is really deserving of confidence, how 
has it become so? Because he has kept his 
mind open to criticism of his opinions and 
conduct. Because it has been his practice 
to listen to all that could be said against 
him; to profit by as much of it as was just, 
and expound to himself, and upon occasion 
to others, the fallacy of what was fallacious. 
Because he has felt that the only way in 
which a human being can make some ap- 
proach to knowing the whole of a subject 
is by hearing what can be said about it by 
` persons of every variety of opinion, and 
studying all modes in which it can be 
looked at by every character of mind. No 
wise man ever acquired his wisdom in any 
mode but this; nor is it in the nature of hu- 
man intellect to become wise in any other 
manner. 

The beliefs which we have most warrant 
for have no safeguard to rest on but a 
standing invitation to the whole world to 
prove them unfounded. If the challenge 
is not accepted, or ig accepted and the at- 
tempt fails, we are far enough from cer- 
tainty still; but we have done the best that 
the existing state of human reason admits 
of; we have neglected nothing that could 
give the truth a chance of reaching us: if 
the lists are kept open we may hope that 
if there be a better truth it will be found 
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when the human mind is capable of receiv- 
ing it; and in the mean time we may rely 
on having attained such approach to truth 
as is possible in our own day. This is the 
amount of certainty attainable by a falli- 
ble being and this the sole way of attaining 
oe 

The real advantage which truth has, con- 
sists in this, that when an opinion is true, 
it may be extinguished once, twice, or many 
times, but in the course of ages there will 
generally be found persons to rediscover it, 
until some one of its reappearances falls 
on a time when from favorable circum- 
stances it escapes persecution until it has 
made such head as to withstand all subse- 
quent attempts to suppress it.5 


Similar attempts at a rigorous proof 
of the superiority of freedom over com- 
pulsion are to be found in the writings 
of the publicist Walter Bagehot. The 
following extracts from his essay Phys- 
ics and Politics are devoted to showing 
that free political discussion promotes 
intelligence, quickens thought, and 
teaches toleration, all of which he con- 
siders favorable to survival, prosperity, 
and happiness. 


Discussion has incentives to progress pe- 
culiar to itself. It gives a premium to in- 
telligence: to set out the arguments re- 
quired to determine political- action with 
such force and effect that they really should 
determine it is a high and great exertion 
of intellect. Of course all such arguments 
are produced under conditions: the argu- 
ment abstractedly best 1s not necessarily 
the winning argument. Political discus- 
sion must move those who have to act; it - 
must be framed in the ideas and be con- 
sonant with the precedent of its time, just 
as it must speak its language: but within 
these marked conditions, good discussion is 
better than bad. No people can bear a 
government of discussion for a day which 
does not, within the boundaries of its preju- 
dices and its ideas, grefer good reasoning 
to bad reasoning, sound argument to un- 
sound, A prize for argumentative mind is 


ë John Stuart Mill, On Liberty (New York: 
Henry Holt, 1898), pp. 34, 40-42, 55. 
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given in free states to which no'other 
states have anything to compare. 

Tolerance too is learned in discussion; 
and as history shows, is only so learned. In 
all customary societies bigotry is the ruling 
principle; in zude places to this day any 
one who says anything new is looked on 
with suspicion, and is persecutec by opin- 
ion if not injured by penalty. One of the 
greatest pains to human nature is the pain 
of a new idea: it is, as common people say, 
so “upsetting”; it makes you think that 
after all your favorite notions may be 
wrong, your firmest beliefs ill-founded; it is 
certain that <ill now there was no place al- 
lotted in your mind to the new and startling 
inhabitant and now that it has conquered 
an entrance you do not at once see which 
of your old ideas it will or will not turn 
out, with which of them it can be recon- 
ciled and with which it is at essential en- 
mity. Naturally, therefore, common men 
hate a new idea and are dispos2d more or 
less to ill-treat the original man who brings 
eae 

All the great movements of thought in 
ancient and modern times have been nearly 
connected in time with government by dis- 
cussion. Azhens, Rome, the Italian repub- 
lies of the Middle Ages, all the communes 
and states-general of feudal Europe, have 
all had a special and peculiar quickening 
influence, which they owed to their free- 


dom, and which states without their free- 


dom had never communicated. And it has 
been at the time of great epochs of thought 
—at the Peloponnesian War, gt the fall of 
the Romar Republic, at the Reformation, 
at the French Revolution—tkat such lib- 
erty of sp2aking and thinking have pro- 
duced their full effect.® 


As the idea of progress, ihe hope of 
the improvement of the world, has 
more and more permeated modern 
thought, the conviction that unfet- 
tered expression and the unrestricted 
dissemination of knowledge are the 
only means by “which progress can be 
attained has received reiterated state- 


° Walter Bagehot, Physics and Politics (In- 
ternational Scientific Series, New York, 1904), 
pp. 162-6€. 
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ment. The common note in the fol- 
lowing series of extracts from speeches 
and writings by well-known men is tol- 
erance for free expression of opinion 
even when the opinion is unpopular or 
even apparently subversive, in the be- 
lief that benefits may emerge which 
otherwise would be lost. The sluices 
must be kept open to avoid sterility. 


The greatest truths are often the most 
unpopular and exasperating; and were they 
to be denied diszussion till the many should 
be ready to accept them, they would never 
establish themselves in the general mind. 
The progress of society depends on nothing 
more than on the exposure of time-sanc- 
tioned abuses which cannot be touched 
without offending multitudes; than on the 
promulgation of principles which are in ad- 
vance of public sentiment and practice, and 
which are consequently at war with the 
habits, prejudices and immediate interests 
of large classes of the community. ‘The 
right of free discussion is therefore to be 
guarded by the friends of mankind with 
peculiar jealousy. It is at once the most 
sacred and most endangered of all our 
rights. He who would rob his neighbor of 
it should have a mark set on him as the 
worst enemy of freedom.? 


It is the ferrnent of ideas, the clash of dis- 
agreeing judgments, the privilege of the in- 
dividual to develop his own thought and 
shape his own character which makes prog- 
ress possible.® 


We are still so densely ignorant, we are 
still groping so blindly for the light to il- 
lumine the world of thought and action, 
that even the slightest impediment put 
upon the freest exercise of our intelligence 
would be fatal. It would be just as absurd 
to remove from the laboratory of the chem- 
ist or physicist certajn vials and instru- 
ments which are marked “forbidden” as it 
would be to put athwart the path of the 
philosopher obstacles to the fullest fruition 


7 William I. Channing, Works (Boston: 
American Unitarian Association) , p. 682. 

8 Calvin Coolidge, Address before the Ameri- 
can Legion, Oct. 6, 1925. 
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of his independent thought. In a world 
where no one believes what his father be- 
lieved, where well-nigh everything is in a 
state of flux, where political and especially 
economic institutions are perpetually sub- 
ject to change, how fatal to human progress 
would it be if the slightest brake were put 
on the effort of the human mind to convert 
the unknown into the known.® 


The most ominous sign of our time, as 
it seems to me, is the indication of the 
growth of an intolerant spirit. It is the 
more dangerous when armed, as it usually 
is, with sincere conviction. It is a spirit 
whose wrath must be turned away by the 
soft answers of a sweet reasonableness. 
It can be exorcised only by invoking the 
Genius which watched over our infancy 
and has guided our development, a good 
Genius, still potent let us believe, the Amer- 
ican spirit of civil and religious liberty. 
Our institutions were not devised to bring 
about uniformity of opinion: if they had 
been, we might well abandon hope. It is 
important to remember, as has well been 
said, that the essential characteristic of 
true liberty is, that under its shelter many 
different types of life and character and 
opinion and belief can develop unmolested 
and unobstructed. Nowhere could this 
shelter be more necessary than in our own 
country with its different racial stocks, va- 
riety of faiths, and the manifold interests 
and opinions which attest the vigor and 
zeal of our intellectual life. Some of the 
most menacing encroachments upon liberty 
invoke the democratic principle and assert 
the right of the majority to rule. The in- 
terests of liberty are peculiarly those of in- 
dividuals and hence of minorities, and free- 
dom is in danger of being slain at her own 
altars if the passion for uniformity and 
control of opinion gathers head.1° 


It is essential to the intelligent conduct 
of society that radjcal groups, however 
small and unpopular, should develop and 
express their views. Their proposals do 


?E. R. A. Seligman, Presidential Address, 
American Association of University Professors, 
Bulletin, Feb. 1922. 

1 Charles E. Hughes, Report of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, 1925, pp. 186-87. 
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good by forcing the discussion of principles 
and so leading to an illumination otherwise 
impossible. The large and moderate 
parties have a conforming tendency and 
usually differ but little in principles, if in- 
deed they are conscious of these at all. 
But the radical program is a challenge to 
thought, and can hardly fail to be educa- 
tive. For some time past the Socialists 
have been of the utmost service in this way, 
and around their searching theories of hu- 
man betterment discussion has largely cen- 
tered. Such theories are like the occupa- 
tion of an advanced post by a detachment 
of an army; they push forward the line of 
battle even if the position occupied does 
not, in the long run, prove tenable. We 
easily overlook the fact that an honest 
project is seldom wholly wrong, and that 
even if it is there may be profit in dis- 
cussing it.14 


Democratic government will be more 
successful the more the public opinion rul- 
ing it is enlightened and inspired by full 
and thorough discussion. The greatest 
danger threatening democratic institutions 
comes from those influences which tend to 
stifle or demoralize discussion.!2 


Tolerance of the freedom of speech is the 
real test of a people’s love of liberty. It 
is the measure of this tolerance, rather 
than the statues of emancipators in the 
public square, which shows whether or not 
a people is free. Freedom of speech is, I 
believe, the liberty on which all other lib- 
erties depend. No other liberty, even the 
little we now enjoy, has been so hard to 
gain. No exercise of freedom is so essential 
to the advance of civilization, and none is 
at the same time more dangerous. No 
other recognized liberty is so repeatedly 
subject to attack, and none may so easily 
be lost. The exercise of this right may in- 
cite men to riot, and the attempt to sup- 
press free speech has been the common 
cause of persecution. Enemies of freedom 
and cultural advance always strike first at 

e 


u Charles H. Cooley, Social Progress (New 
York: Scribner’s, 1920}, p. 368. 
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freedom of speech because in doing so they 
not only hope to shoot liberty through the 
heart, hut they can easily find plausibilities 
to justify such an assault on freedom. No 
form of liberty 1s so commonly abused. 

Toleration has its dangers. They are 
usually exaggerated, but it is true that free- 
dom cannot be had without its price. But 
think of the dangers and certain evils of 
intolerance. The alternative of freedom 
is the loss cf one of the most costly and 
valuable elements of our social inheritance. 
It is to abandon the intellectual and spirit- 
ual adventure of civilization. The experi- 
ence of the past should warn us never to 
compromise with illiberalism ir the slight- 
est degree, or surrender the very least of the 
liberties mankind has so painfully achieved. 
History reveals unmistakably what is the 
alternative to this troublesome freedom of 
ours. It is official terrorism with no one to 
protest; it is cultural stagnation with genius 
grovelling before stupidity, truth þe- 
smirched and branded an outiaw, scholar- 
ship carried on furtively and bigotry free 
to indulge its sadistic impulses. With free- 
dom of speech allowed, the second-rate man 
has his say along with the rest; without it, 
he alone may speak.!% 


If the history of civilization has any les- 
son to teach it is this: There is one supreme 
condition of mental and moral progress 
which it is completely within the power of 
man himself to secure, and that is perfect 
liberty of thought and discussion. ‘The es- 
tablishment of this liberty may be consid- 
ered the most valuable achievement of 
modern civilization, and as a condition of 
social progress it should be deemed funda- 
mental. The considerations of permanent 
utility on which it rests must outweigh any 
calculations of present advantage which 
from time to time might be thought to de- 
mand its violation.14 


There is tonic in the thinzs that men do 
not love to hear; and there is damnation in 
the things that wicked men love to hear. 
Free speech is to a gfeat people what winds 


8 Everett Dean Martin, Liberty (New York: 
W. W. Norton, 1930), pp. 194-97, 200. 
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are to oceans and malarial regions, which 
waft away the elements of disease, and 
bring new elements of health; and where 
free speech is stopped miasma is bred, and 
death comes fast.1° 


No matter whose the lips that would 
speak, they must be free and ungagged. 
The community which does not protect its 
humblest and most hated member in the 
free utterance of his opinions, no matter 
how false or hateful, is only a gang of 
slaves. If there is anything in the uni- 
verse that can’t stand discussion, let it 
crack,16 


There is one group of men, the presi- 
dents of universities and colleges, 
whose opinions on freedom of speech 
are of special interest. On the one 
hand, they are usually sympathetic 
with the traditional claim of members 
of faculties to academic freedom. On 
the other, they frequently receive pro- 
tests from boards of trustees, alumni, 
parents of students, and representa- 
tives of state governments and of the 
public, against opinions expressed in 
the classrooms that seem to the com- 
plainants dangerous to morals, to es- 
tablished institutions, or to their own 
legitimate interests. Ora professor or 
instructor takes part in some unpop- 
ular moveraent outside of the univer- 
sity. The president is called upon to 
impose silence upon such a teacher, to 
remove him, to deny him promotion, 
or to require his withdrawal from such 
outside activity. The solution of such 
difficulties in actual cases, complicated 
as they are by many other factors, is 
discussed elsewhere;?? but it must be 
noted here how many university and 
college presidents, even under these cir- 
cumstances, have, as indicated in the 
following typical statements, asserted 
their belief in complete liberty of ex- 
pression. 

1 Henry Ward Beecher. 

8 Wendell Phillips. 


17 See article on “Academic Freedom” in this 
volume. 
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Nothing is so fatal to the welfare of the 
community—nothing so inimical to prog- 
ress of civilization as interference with lib- 
erty. This applies to liberty in every form 
and every field—to freedom of thought, 
freedom of speech, freedom of teaching and 
inquiry, freedom of organization and free- 
dom of political parties and platform. The 
only limit to universal and absolute free- 
dom is the safety of the republic when 
menaced by violence or the privation of the 


liberties of others when they are lawlessly 
invaded.18 


In spite, however, of the risk of injury 
to the institution, the objections to re- 
straint upon what professors may say as 
citizens seem to me far greater than the 
harm done by leaving them free. In the 
first place, to impose upon the teacher in a 
university restrictions to which the mem- 
bers of other professions, lawyers, physi- 
clans, engineers, and so forth, are not sub- 
jected, would produce a sense of irritation 
and humiliation. In accepting a chair un- 
der such conditions a man would surrender 
a part of his liberty; what he might say 
would be submitted to the censorship of a 
Board of Trustees, and he would cease to 
be a free citizen. The lawyer, physician, 
or engineer may express his views as he likes 
on the subject of the protective tariff; shall 
the professor of astronomy not be free to do 
the same? Such a policy would tend seri- 
ously to discourage some of the best men 
from taking up the scholar’s life. It is not 
a question of academic freedom, but of per- 
sonal liberty from constraint, yet it touches 
the dignity of the academic career.1® 


On political issues, the University as an 
institution takes no position. For a uni- 
versity to do otherwise would be incon- 
sistent with the Anglo-Saxon tradition upon 
which our democracy is founded. A uni- 
versity, however, is composed of many in- 
dividuals—both tegchers and students. 
These teachers and students are free to, 
and do, hold any views they please on po- 


#8 J. G. Schurman, president of Cornell, “Lib- 
erty and Progress,” School and Society, XII 
(Aug. 28, 1920), 133. 

1 A. Lawrence Lowell, Annual Report for 
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litical issues—or on economic or social ones. 
Such advance as we have made since the 
Middle Ages has been primarily due to 
those sacred freedoms—of thinking, of 
teaching, of inquiry, and of opinion—free- 
doms which today are endangered in so 
many places in the world. They must be 
cherished most dearly ina university. ‘The 
members of a university—teachers and stu- 
dents—are, therefore, entirely free so far 
as the Institution is concerned, to take such 
political positions as they may prefer. As 
citizens, they have the right to participate 
in political affairs so long as such participa- 
tion does not interfere with the full dis- 
charge of their university responsibilities.?° 


For the development of a national cul- 
ture based on the study of the past, one 
condition is essential. This is absolute 
freedom of discussion, absolutely unmol- 
ested inquiry. We must have a spirit of 
tolerance which allows the expression of all 
opinions, however heretical they may ap- 
pear. Since the seventeenth century this 
has been achieved in the realm of religion. 
It is no longer possible for some bigoted 
Protestant to object if any person within 
the universities or without expounds sym- 
pathetically the philosophy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. It is no longer possible for a 
member of the Roman Catholic church to 
take offense at a critical discussion of Gali- 
leo’s trial. Statements believed to be er- 
roneous are met openly and fairly by 
counter arguments. But there is no per- 
secution; there has been an end to religious 
bigotry in this country, and there are no 
signs of its return. 

Will the same conditions prevail in the 
future when political and economic prob- 
lems are examined? Unfortunately, there 
are ominous signs that a new form of big- 
otry may arise. This is most serious, for 
we cannot develop the unifying educational 
forces we so sorely need unless all matters 
may be openly discussed. The origin of 
the Constitution, for example, the function- 
ing of the three branches of the Federal 
Government, the forées of modern capital- 
ism, must be dissected as fearlessly as the 


” Thomas S. Gates,epresident of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, statement made October 
1936. 
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geologist examines the origin of the ‘rocks. 
On this point there can be no compromise.?1 


A university is a community of scholars. 
It is not a kindergarten; it is not a club; it 
is not a reform school; it is not a political 
party; it is not an agency of propaganda. 
A university is a community of scholars. 

The scholars who compose that commu- 
nity have been chosen by their predecessors 
because they are especially competent to 
study and to teach some branch of knowl- 
edge. The greatest university is that in 
which the largest proportion of these schol- 
ars are most competent in their chosen 
fields, 

Freedom of inquiry, freedom of discus- 
sion, and freedom of teachinz—without 
these a university cannot exist. Without 
these a university becomes a political party 
or an agency of propaganda. It ceases to 
bea university. The university exists only 
to find and to communicate the truth. If 
it cannot do that it is no longer a univer- 
sity.?2 


The function of the university is to seek 
and to transmit knowledge and to train 
students in the processes whereby truth is 
to be made known. To convert, or to 
make converts, is alien and hostile to this 
dispassionate duty. Where it becomes nec- 
essary, in performing this function of a 
university, to consider political, social, or 
sectarian movements, they are dissected 
and exammed—not taught, and the con- 
clusion left, with no tipping of the scales, 
to the logic of the facts. 

The university is founded upon faith in 
intelligence and knowledge and it must de- 
fend their free operation. It must rely 
upon truth to combat error. Its obliga- 
tion is to see that the conditions under 
which questions are examired are those 
which give play to intellect rather than to 
passion. Essentially the freedom of a uni- 
versity is the freedom of competent persons 
in the classroom.*% 

*1 James Conant, president of Harvard, Ter- 
centenary Address? Sept. 18, 1936. 

2 Robert M. Hutchifis, president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, address delivered April 18, 
1935, 

2 Robert G. Sproul, president of the Univer- 
sity of California, announcement made Aug. 27, 
1934, ° 
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Friends have a reputation for being tol- 
erant, believers in freedom of thought and 
discussion. You have the same differences 
between radical and conservative as do 
other groups, but you are more willing to 
hear the other side of the question. Asa 
people, Americans are not fond of hearing 
points of view with which they do not 
agree. Perhaps Friends had to fight for 
toleration for so long that they learned tol- 
erance. I consider this liberality of the 
Friends to have great educational impor- 
tance. It seems to me unlikely that the 
truth lies either in the extremely radical 
or in the extremely conservative point of 
view, and that. the path of progress lies 
somewhere between the two. However 
that may be, whatever may be the political 
value af discussion, there can be no dispute 
about its educational value. No educa- 
tional institution can live up to its name 
without free discussion. It is dangerous, 
but education itself is dangerous, and only 
by such discussion can we “keep up our 
communication with the future.” . . . The 
true spirit of an educational institution is 
robust and sincere, courageous to face real- 
ity, interested) in facts and still more in 
meaning. It is healthy, it loves sport and 
the zest of hard work. It cannot breathe 
where there is not freedom of thought and 
of discussion.”4 


Dr, Abraham Flexner is not a college 
or university president, but as the most 
drastic critic of American universities, 
and as being in a position to exercise 
greai influence over the destinies of 
universities, his views are of much 
significance. The desirability of free- 
dom of thought and expression in uni- 
versities could not be more strongly 
stated than in the following statement. 


I hold, then, that while fully alive to all 
that is significant in current life, universi- 
ties ought, in a word; to be a paradise for 
scholars-——places where men are free, with- 
out constraint, to work out in their own 
way their spiritual and intellectual salva- 
tior. It matters not whether presidents 

* Frank Aydelotte, president of Swarthmore 


Col_ege, address at Friends’ General Conference, 
July 1924; and Report of 1936. 
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and trustees think them wise or unwise, 
right or wrong. No administrative or 
executive or managerial influence should 
be permitted to infringe their spiritual free- 
dom. To be sure, an academic body, 
worthy to be so called, should be heavily 
conscious of the responsibilities that free- 
dom confers; and no man is fit to be pro- 
fessor, who, for expediency’s sake, sup- 
presses his own freedom. But in the cases 
in which men may be wrong the university, 
viewed from the administrative standpoint, 
should keep hands off. For the search for 
truth and the discovery of truth inevitably 
involve criticism of ideas, customs, and 
vested interests. The university has no 
concern to maintain the social, economic, 
or religious status quo. On the contrary, it 
ought to be the home of relentless question- 
ing. An attack from the public or the 
alumni or the trustees on freedom of 
thought and speech should be resented as a 
threat to the very life of an institution of 
learning. Time can be trusted to deal 
justly with errors—if, indeed, errors they 
be.25 


The Antipodes have had no exemp- 
tion from the problems of freedom of 
discussion. Between 1932 and 1934, a 
series of prosecutions, arguments, and 
proclamations stirred academic, labor, 
and still wider circles in New Zealand 
and led to many public statements. 
Certain of these statements in favor of 
freedom of speech have been given in 
the article on “Academic Freedom” in 
this volume. One or two of a general 
kind are placed here. 


I confess that I regard with dismay the 
desire to inhibit our teachers from political 
expression. If there is one problem which 
faces us squarely, and the shirking of which 
threatens utter disaster, it is the problem 
of living together socially and interna- 
tionally. If our leaders of thought are to 
be forbidden to express opinions on these 
matters we are depriving ourselves de- 
liberately of one of our most hopeful springs 
of help. I should myself be sorry to see our 


3 Abraham Flexner, from an address made in 
1932. 


university leaders enter the arena of party 
politics, for I should feel that they had 
sacrificed something of their independence 
of judgment. But if we look on them as 
men who are devoted to the search for truth 
and as on their honour to speak as men who 
are responsible to truth, surely it is unwise 
to try to prevent them from speaking what 
they feel.26 


In view of the present world tendency to 
limit the right of freedom of speech, a tend- 
ency evident In our own country, and in 
view of the fact that our Church has res- 
olutely sought to establish and maintain 
this principle, this Presbytery reaffirms the 
right of every individual and party to give 
full expression to their views, provided that 
in doing so they do not incite to violence. 
It protests against the action already taken 
to curtail the right and urges the govern- 
ment to safeguard these rights, which are 
an integral part of our British Constitu- 
tion.27 


Although it has been in the social 
sciences that recent conflicts of opinion 
have for the most part arisen, these dis- 
cussions and the extinction of scientific 
freedom of thought and expression in 
Italy, Germany, and other authori- 
tarian countries have disturbed general 
scientific circles. The apprehension 
of similar interference here led in 1933 
to the following spirited declaration of 
principles by the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, the 
largest and most influential existing 
scientific association. The definition 
that follows this declaration below was 
given some twenty years ago, before 
the crisis had arisen abroad, by a 


*°Dr. Campbell West-Watson, Bishop of 
Christ Church, speaking for the New Zealand 
University Teachers’ Association, Commemora- 
tion Address, Canterbury College, New Zealand, 
March 1933. 

7 Resolution of the Prdbytery of North Auck- 
land, New Zealand, Oct. 30, 1934, A similar 
resolution was adopted by the District Method- 
ist Synod of Wellington, New Zealand, Nov. 
15, 1984. 
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scientist who later became president of 
this association. 


The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science feels grave concern 
over persistent and threatening inroads 
upon intellectual freedom which have 
been made in recent times in many parts 
of the world. 

Our existing liberties have been won 
through ages of struggle and at enormous 
cost. If these are lost or seriously impaired. 
there can be no hope of continued progress 
in science or justice in government, of in- 
ternational or domestic peace or even of 
lasting material well-being. 

We regard the suppression of independent 
thought and of its free expression as a 
major crime against civilization itself. Yet 
oppression of this sort has been inflicted 
upon investigators, scholars, teachers and 
professional men in many ways, whether by 
governmental action, administrative coer- 
cion, or extra-legal violence. We feel it our 
duty to denounce all such actions as in- 
tolerable forms of tyranny. 

There can be no compromise on this issue 
for even the commonwealth of learning 
cannot endure “half slave and half free,” 

By our life and training as scientists and 
by our heritage as Americans we must 
stand for freedom. 


The spirit of science is freedom to seek 
and to find truth, freedom to hold and to 
teach any view for which there is rational 
evidence, recognition that natural knowl- 
edge is incomplete and subject to revision, 
and that there is no legitimate compulsion 
in science except the compulsion of evi- 
dence. 

The method of science is to proceed from 
observations to tentative explanations 
which are then tested by further observa- 
tions and experiments, thus reaching gen- 
eral explanations or theories. 

The aim of real science, as well as of true 
religion, is to know the truth, confident that 
even unwelcome truth is better than 
cherished error, that the welfare of the 
human race depends upon the extension 


* Declaration adopted by the Council of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Dec, 29, 1933. 
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and diffusion of knowledge among men, and 
that truth alone can make us free.2® 


It has been sometimes assumed that 
the courts, especially the Supreme 
Court, should not be subjected to the 
same free criticism as is traditionally 
exercised in the United States concern- 
ing other branches of the government. 
Such was not the opinion of one of the 
most eminent members of that body, 
as indicated in the following passage 
from an oration delivered by Justice 
Brewer. 


It is a mistake to suppose that the 
Supreme Court: is either honored or helped 
by being spoken of as beyond criticism. 
On the contrary, the life and character of 
the justices should be the objects of con- 
stant watchfulness by all, and its judg- 
ments subject to the freest criticism. The 
time is past in the history of the world when 
any living man or body of men can be set 
on a pedestal and decorated with a halo. 
True, many criticisms may be, like their 
authors, devoid of good taste, but better all 
sorts of criticisms than no criticism at all. 
The moving waters are full of life and 
health: only in the still waters is stagnation 
and death.30 


Finally, the courts have spoken in 
favor of freedom of speech,as they were 
bound to speak under the Constitution 
of the United States and the constitu- 
tions of the several states. Their 
record has, it is true, not been a con- 
sistent one. Many decisions of the 
lower courts in this field have been 
reversed by the higher courts for failure 
to support the implications of the First 
and Fourteenth Amendments. There 
have also been many divided opinions 
concerning freedom of speech, even by 
the Supreme Cout. This has been 
due partly to the age-old difficulty of 
reconciling personal human rights with 

*® Edwin G. Conklin, The Direction of Hu- 
man Evolution (New York: Scribner’s, 1921), 


Preface. 
© Justice Brewer, Lincoln Day Address, 1888. 
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property rights, and the obvious in- 
sistence of the Constitution on the 
latter; partly to the exigencies of war; 
partly, no doubt, to the social or eco- 
nomic or class prepossessions of some 
of the judges. Where the question has 
been a clear one, the courts have been 
the greatest supporters of liberty. 

The next three extracts, although, so 
far as the law goes, dissenting opinions, 
are a full statement and an adequate 
defense of the whole American concep- 
tion of freedom of thought and expres- 
sion. The last document is a striking 
instance of unanimity of opmion in a 
difficult case. 


I go further and hold that the privilege 
of free speech and of free press belonging to 
every citizen of the United States, consti- 
tute essential parts of every man’s liberty, 
and are protected against violation by that 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment for- 
bidding States to deprive any citizen of his 
liberty without due process of law. 


Mr. Justice Brandeis and I are of opinion 
that this judgment should be reversed. 
The general principle of free speech, it 
seems to me, must be taken to be included 
in the Fourteenth Amendment, in view of 
the scope that has been given to the word 
“liberty” as there used. . . . If, in the long 
run, the beliefs expressed in proletarian dic- 
tatorship are destined to be accepted by the 
dominant forces of the community, the only 
meaning of free speech is that they should 
be given their chance and have their 
way.... 

Fear of serious injury cannot alone jus- 
tify suppression of free speech and assem- 
bly. Men feared witches and burnt women. 
It is the function of speech to free men from 
the bondage of irrational fear.3” 


The right of a citizen of the United 
States to take past, for his own or the 
country’s benefit in the making of Federal 

= Justice Harlan, Dissenting Opinion in Pat- 
terson v. U. S., 205 U. S. Reports 464. 

Justices Holmes and Brandeis, Dissenting 
Opinion m the case of Gitlow v. New York, 
June 8, 1925, 268 U. S. Reports 672-73 and 274 
U. S. Reports 375-76. 
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laws and in the conduct of the government 
necessarily includes the right to speak or 
write about them; to endeavor to make his 
own opinion concerning laws existing or 
contemplated prevail; and, to this end, to 
teach the truth as he sees it. Were this 
not so the right of the people to assemble 
for the purpose of petitioning Congress for 
a redress of grievances, or for anything else 
connected with the powers or duties of the 
national government would be a right 
totally without substance. Full and free 
exercise of this right by the citizen is also 
ordinarily his duty; for its exercise is more 
important to the nation than it is to him- 
self. 

I have difficulty in believing that the 
liberty guaranteed by the Constitution, 
does not include liberty to teach, either in 
the privacy of the home or publicly, the 
doctrine of pacifism; so long, at least, as 
Congress has not declared that the public 
safety demands its suppression. I cannot 
believe that the liberty guaranteed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment includes only 
liberty to acquire and to enjoy property. 

Those who won our independence be- 
lieved that the final end of the state was to 
make men free to develop their faculties; 
and that in its government the deliberative 
forces should prevail over the arbitrary. 
They valued liberty both as an end and as 
a means. They believed liberty to be the 
secret of happiness, and courage to be the 
secret of liberty. They believed that free- 
dom to think as you will and to speak as 
you think are means indispensable to the 
discovery and spread of political truth; that 
without free speech and assembly discussion 
would be futile; that with them, discussion 
affords ordinarily adequate protection 
against the dissemination of noxious doc- 
trine; that the greatest menace to freedom 
is an inert people; that public discussion is 
a political duty; and that this should be a 
fundamental principle of the American 
government. They recognized the risks to 
which all human institutions are subject. 
But they knew that order cannot be secured 
merely through fea» of punishment for its 
infraction; that it is hazardous to discourage 
thought, hope, and imagination; that fear 
breeds repression; “that repression breeds 
hate; that hate menaces stable government; 
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that the path cf safety lies in the oppor- 
tunity to discuss freely supposed grievances 
and proposed remedies; and that the fitting 
remedy for evil counsels is good ones. Be- 
lieving in the power of reason as applied 
through public discussion, they eschewed 
silence coerced by law—the argument of 
force in its worst form. Recognizing the 
occasional tyrannies of governing major- 
ities, they amended the Constitution so that 
free speech and assembly should be guar- 
anteed 33 


Freedom of speech and of the press are 
fundamental rights which are guaranteed 
by the due precess clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Federal Constitution. 
The right of peaceable assembly is a right 
cognate to those of free speech and free 
press and is equally fundamental... . 
The very idea of a government, republican 
in form, implies a right on the part of its 
citizens to meet peaceably for consultation 
in respect to public affairs and to petition 
for a redress of grievances. .. . 

The First Amendment of the Federal 
Constitution expressly guarantees that right 
against abridgment by Congress. But ex- 
plicit menticn there does not argue exclu- 
sion elsewhere. . . 

These rights may be abused by using 
speech or press or assembly in order to in- 
cite to violence and crime. The people, 
through their Legislatures, may protect 
themselves against this abuse. But the 
legislative mtervention can find its con- 
stitutional justification only by dealing with 
the abuse. The rights themselves must not 
be curtailed. 

The greater the importance cf safeguard- 
ing the community from incitements to the 
overthrow of our institutions by force and 
violence, the more imperative is the need 
to preserve inviolate the constitutional 
rights of free speech, free press and free 
assembly in order to maintain the oppor- 
tunity for free political discussion, to the 
end that government may be responsive to 
the will of the pegple and that changes, if 
desired, may be obtained by peaceful 
means. Therein lies the security of the 

8 Justice Brandeis and Chief Justice Holmes, 
Dissenting Opinion in Gilbert v. Minnesota, 254 
U. S. Reports $25. 
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republic, the very foundation of constitu- 
tional government, 

It follows from these considerations that, 
consistently with the Federal Constitution, 
peaceable assembly for lawful discussion 
cannot be made £ crime. The holding of 
meetings for peaceable political action can- 
not be proscribed. ‘Those who assist in the 
conduct of such meetings cannot be branded 
as criminals on that score. The question, 
if the rights of free speech and peaceable 
assembly are to be preserved, is not as to 
the auspices under which the assembly is 
held but as to its purpose; not as to the 
relations of the speakers, but whether their 
utterances transcend the bounds of the free- 
dom of speech which the Constitution pro- 
tects. Ifthe persons assembling have com- 
mitted crimes elsewhere, if they have formed 
or are engaged in a conspiracy against the 
public peace ancl order, they may be prose- 
cuted for their conspiracy or other violation 
of valid laws. But it is a different matter 
when the State, instead of prosecuting them 
for such offenses. seizes upon mere participa- 
tion in a peaceable assembly and a lawful 
public discussion as the basis for a criminal 
charge. 

We are not called upon to review the 
findings of the State court as to the objec- 
tives of the Communist party. Notwith- 
standing these objectives, the defendant 
still enjoyed his personal right of free speech 
and to take part in a peaceable assembly 
having a lawful purpose, although called by 
that party. The defendant was none the 
less entitled to discuss the public issues of 
the day and thus in a lawful manner with- 
out incitement to violence or crime, to seek 
redress of alleged grievances. ‘That was of 
the essence of his guaranteed personal 
liberty. 

We hold that the Oregon statute as ap- 
plied to the particular charge as defined by 
the State court is repugnant to the due 
process clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. The judgment pf conviction is re- 
versed and the cause is remanded for 
further proceedings not inconsistent with 
this opinion.*4 

* Unanimous decision of Supreme Court, read 
by Chief Justice Hughes, Jan. 4, 1987, in case of 
Dirk De Jonge, Appellant, v. State of Oregon, 
Case 123, 299 U.S. 353. 
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HartsHorne, Epwarp Y., Jr. The Ger- 
man Universities and National Socialism. 
Pp. 184. London: George Allen & Un- 
win, Ltd., 1937. 6s. 


It is very difficult for a foreigner to ob- 
tain an objective picture of a dictatorial 
state, especially if he did not know the 
country before the new regime. 

E. Y. Hartshorne, a young sociologist of 
Harvard University, has succeeded in over- 
coming these difficulties and in avoiding 
the jingoistic atmosphere which envelops 
every foreigner in the official Nazi aura. 
Hartshorne has done a thorough scientific 
job, relying solely on official sources. 
There is probably not a single impor- 
tant law or decree affecting the suppres- 
sion of the universities that he does 
not cite. 

The author begins by portraying the en- 
vironment, the unification of the Reich, and 
the economic and military changes. The 
new university ideal is exclusively milita- 
rist and nationalist. His second chapter 
compares previous with present conditions, 
showing how the leadership principle de- 
stroyed autonomy. This is followed by a 
description of the réle of the students—the 
establishment of the specifically Nazi Uni- 
versity bureaucracy. 

After careful investigation the author 
concludes that 1,145 professors of various 
ranks and 589 assistants and other scien- 
tists had been dismissed up to the end of 
1936. Berlin and Frankfurt lost one-third 
of their faculties and Heidelberg one- 
fourth. The author points out that the 
reasons for dismissal are unknown in half 
the cases; in most instances, merely pre- 
texts were given. 

The following chapters deal with the 
new organization of the academic profes- 
sion. The politica? theology of a new god- 
race—becomes the basic science. With 
this there vanishes the humanist tradition 
which made Germany’s universities great. 
The dissatisfaction of the old professors 
who feel affronted by the rise of a new, 
wholly uneducated university staff is very 


clearly portrayed; the Nazi “professional 
students” have become the lords of the uni- 
versities. The younger instructors, who 
hoped to obtain advancement by an early 
profession of National Socialism, are dis- 
appointed. Their chances were lessened 
considerably by the penetration of the old 
party members into the faculties en masse. 
Lastly, the bulk of the student body is also 
beginning to lose faith in the new system, 
because the students must march instead 
of being allowed to study. 

Admission to the university—and even 
more, the selection of professors—is based 
upon “non-intellectual” criteria of physi- 
eal, political, and “racial” fitness. Inde- 
pendent research is destroyed; under the 
slogan “All for the Fatherland,” a monop- 
oly of the party is established. 

The book is very good in its portrayal of 
atmosphere and psychological influences. 
On the other hand, the fight against Ein- 
stein is not sufficiently described. The 
name of Theodor Lessing is missing. It is 
characteristic that a foreigner did not hear 
that this important German professor was 
murdered by the Nazis. 

The author has failed to handle some dif- 
ficulties of translation satisfactorily. It is 
incorrect to translate Wehrhaftigkeit as 
“‘defense-mindedness,’ for the German 
word includes an aggressive concept which 
is lacking in the English. Another error is 
the translation of Rasse-Idee as “eugenic 
ideal.” The English eugenic movement 
has been usurped by the Nazis in order to 
promote their (wholly different) Race- 
Idea. It is also wrong to state that ex- 
patriation legislation applies only to those 
who acquired citizenship. But such errors 
vanish alongside the important value of the 
author’s independent thinking. 

The last chapter of the book is a profit 
and loss account; the universities repre- 
sent a positive factor of power in the im- 
perialist sense. Buf science, research, and 
the will to truth have suffered severely. 

>. E. J. GUMBEL 


University of Lyons, France 
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GELLERMANN, WILLIAM. The American 
Legion as Educator, Pp. 280. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1938. $3.15. 


Professor Gellermann’s study deals 
largely with the educational activities of 
one of the most powerful pressure groups in 
American society today—the American Le- 
gion. He throws considerable light upon 
two broad questions raised in ccnnection 
with pressure group activities in general: 
Are the Legion and its leadership really rep- 
resentative of the ex-service men who par- 
ticipated in the World War, and to what 
extent do the rank and file participate in 
determining the national policies of the Le- 
gion? Second, do the activities of the 
Legion entitle it to the characterization of 
a private interest group; or per con- 
tra, can it be termed a socthl welfare 
institution? 

Mr. Gellermann states that the Ameri- 
can Legion did not come into existence as 
“a spontaneous expression of purpose by 
those millions of Americans who helped 
crush autocracy.” The establishment of 
the Legion was the work rather of a small 
group of high-ranking officers ir. the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces whe in civilian 
life were bankers and business men, and 
who at the close of the war wished to bol- 
ster the morale of the men at a time when 
ex-soldiers were restless, when basic politi- 
cal and economic structures were under- 
going radical changes. The author points 
out, in addition, that this group succeeded 
in raising a quarter of a million dollars dur- 
ing the organizational period from sources 
that have never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. Furthermore, an examination of 
the military and economic background of 
the twenty-one commanders of the Ameri- 
can Legion who served between 1919 and 
1935 shows “that they have come from a 
class in American society that has profited 
from the existing social and economic ar- 
rangements.” In addition, Mr. Geller- 
mann states that the average Legionnaire is 
not representative of the average ex-service 
man or of the average American wage 
earner. The peak membership of the Le- 
gion in 1931 represented only 27 per cent 
of its potential members. An analysis of 
the Legion membership in 1935, given in 
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the Appendix of the study, indicates that 
most of the members were of the middle 
class, that 33.5 per cent owned their own 
businesses, and that an additional 29.7 per 
cent were emploved by others in profes- 
sional, executive, and supervisory capaci- 
ties, engaged as salesmen, or employed in 
governmental service. 

The author believes that rank and file 
participation in reaching decisions on na- 
tional policies is stifled by the small group 
in control of the Legion, that the Legion 
resorts to the “mere use of democratic 
forms by an intrenched minority which 
seeks thus to make its control less obvious 
to the rank and file. ... the American 
Legion is not am expression of democracy, 
but rather an expression of intrenched busi- 
ness and military interests which attempt 
to hide their true purposes under demo- 
cratic guise.” 

As is aptly pointed out by Dr. Geller- 
mann, the American Legion, ike many 
other pressure groups, recognizes that fruit- 
ful lobbying cloes not consist merely of 
“buttonholing” legislators, but in creating 
a favorable public opinion which in turn 
exerts its influence upon government offi- 
cials. The Legion recognizes that “con- 
tinuous interest in and support of commu- 
nity betterment projects” creates “good 
will in facilitating other Legion objectives.” 
Its program of activity in the schools, its 
Americanism program, and its war against 
“subversive elements” are given as illustra- 
tions in point. The author might have 
thrown more light on the difficult problem 
of estimating the extent of rank and file in- 
terest in these community projects. Their 
interest in the material benefits fostered by 
the Legion is obvious. Dr. Gellermann 
contends that the small and well-intrenched 
leadership is devoted to the maintenance 
of the status quo, and, “without knowing 
it perhaps, the American Legion is a poten- 
tial force in the direction of fascism in the 
United States.” 

Dr. Gellermann urges “the Legionnaires 
who falsely identify their middle class in- 
terests with the small intrenched groups in- 
stead of codperating with the masses of the 
American people along lines of economic 
class interest” either to dissociate them- 
selves from the organization rather than 
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attempt the almost impossible task of un- 
seating the “reactionary” leadership, or de- 
mand a more representative leadership. 
Since the study is primarily concerned with 
the American Legion as educator, Mr. Gel- 
lermann urges teachers to organize and thus 
fight organized pressure with organized 
pressure, so as to check the attempted domi- 
nation of American schools by powerful but 
Inexpert groups. 

The study is based almost entirely upon 
original sources which consist of conven- 
tion proceedings, annual reports, and other 
official publications of the Legion. The 
value of the volume is enhanced by the 
data in the appendices and the selective 
bibliography at the end of the book. The 
absence of an index is offset by a detailed 
table of contents. The repetitious charac- 
ter of many of the quotations and state- 
ments by the author detracts somewhat 
from sustained interest on the part of the 
reader. However, Professor Gellermann 
has added a significant volume to the small 
but growing collection of studies on pres- 
sure groups. 

BELLE ZELLER 

Brooklyn. College 


Mac, A. B., and Henry Srevens. The 
Peril of Fascism. Pp.319. New York: 
International Publishers, 1938. $2.50. 


This study is a vivid kaleidoscope of the 
insidious fascist policies working in our 
country today. The material is well cho- 
sen and, barring unnecessary reiteration, 
gives one a useful history from authenti- 
cated records, of the procedure of “capital- 
ist democracy.” Two detailed chapters— 
“Big Business: Fountainhead of Fascism” 
and “Professional Patriots’—conveys the 
authors’ stinging criticisms of the organiza- 
tions discussed as constructive forces in 
American life. 

The Peril of Fascism constitutes a chal- 
lenge to the “vast majority of the middle 
class,” who are either siding more or less 
with the interests of monopoly capitalism 
or taking the stand of passive observation, 
in a time of crisis, instead of codperating, at 
least on parallel lines, with the newly 
aroused labor movements. The book stud- 
ies fascism elsewhere in the Western Hem- 
isphere and in Europe, making it appear a 
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many-tentacled menace seeking world 
domination. 

By insisting upon socialism as the only 
solution and identifying the cause of de- 
mocracy with that of Russian Communism, 
the authors have, it seems to me, spotled to 
a great extent a very fine study of a vital 
subject. Each day the middle class in 
America is coming nearer to an apprecia- 
tion of the need for recognizing industrial 
unions and the principle of collective bar- 
gaining. ‘The deadlock so deprecated by 
the writers could with some justice be laid 
at the door of communistic agitation, which 
serves to instill fear and distrust in the 
minds of this majority they are bent upon 
arousing. 

Making out the adherents of the doctrine 
of the “class struggle” to be the logical suc- 
cessors of Jeffersonian Democrats and 
pointing to the Soviet Union as the only 
acceptable model for democracy in this 
age, represents an extreme view and one 
based on some gratuitous assumptions. 
Had Messrs. Magil and Stevens attached 
due importance to the fact that individual 
initiative expressed through free enterprise 
is still the cherished traditional ideal of 
Americans of old stock and of a consider- 
able proportion of later arrivals, their plat- 
form would probably have been different. 

The implications of the chapter entitled 
“Terror, Incorporated,” which deals with 
the Ku Klux Klan and allied phenomena, 
would be more clearly understood if the 
authors had recognized all claims of “superi- 
ority” as an extreme reaction against the 
intolerance of rationalists, who underesti- 
mate the importance of differences in race 
and creed. They not only discredit the 
present advocates of “States’ Rights,” but 
seem to underrate the significance of re- 
gionalistic trends in the United States to- 
day as a helpful tool in combating central- 
ized economic and cultural control. 

The lack of social responsibility on the 
part of the wealthy class is convincingly 
shown throughout the book. Without 
agreeing to socialism, one can admit, with 
reservations, the useffiness of Communists 
as pointed out by the writers. 

This interesting stydy is disappointing in 
that it fails to bring out the possibilities, 
without socialism, pf an American middle 
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class fully aware of the problems of the 
underprivileged and united in curbing an 
irresponsible plutocracy. 
GERALD M. SPRING 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Seton-Watson, R. W. Britain cnd the 
Dictators. Pp. xviii, 460. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1938. $3.50. 


Professor Seton-Watson has been for 
many years a close observer and student of 
the Southeast European situation. Before 
the World War he traveled extensively in 
the land of the former Habsburg monarchy 
and became a supporter of the movement 
for independence of the Slovaks, the Yugo- 
slavs, and the Rumanians. During the 
World War he did important service on 
their behalf, and after the war he received 
the Masaryk Chair of Central European 
History at the University of London. 
During the past years he has written ex- 
tensively on British foreign policy in Eu- 
rope during the nineteenth century, espe- 
cially with regard to the Near Eastern 
question. The present volume, written a 
few weeks before the Austrian annexation 
and containing a later added Austrian epi- 
logue, in a certain way serves as a continua- 
tion of his former studies. It carries a dis- 
cussion of British foreign policy down to 
the present day. 

We wish ta recommend this book highly 
for anybody interested in European politics 
and in the great enigma of why Great Brit- 
ain acts as she does. It is a scholarly vol- 
ume, ‘but at the same time without any 
superfluous paraphernalia of scholarship, 
very well written, and able to hold the in- 
terest of the reader. The crowced facts of 
the twenty years between the Armistice and 
the annexation of Austria are marshaled 
with great clarity and precision. and many 
illustrative quotations and anecdotes from 
history and present days enliven the narra- 
tive. Mr. Seton-Watson is almost always 
right in judging and evaluating the facts 
and the personalities of the international 
European scene.e The only serious weak- 
ness of his otherwise ®xcellent book will be 
to many readers that he does not draw 
from his own observations anc insight the 
ultimate conclusion. There is no strong 
criticism of the Chamberlain policy, al- 
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though dissatisfaction is expressed that the 
leaders of England are too half-hearted in 
the defense of the League of Nations and 
of democratic principles. There is no ef- 
fort to explain the real motives which may 
have led the Chamberlain government to 
drop Mr. Eden and the League of Nations 
and to woo the dictators undaunted by 
their haughty and disdainful rebuff. An 
otherwise eminently sound book becomes 
less helpful by the restraint which the, au- 
thor puts on his conclusions. But as the 
book is written for English readers, this re- 
straint may be wise as a means of bringing 
certain points home to those who are in- 
clined to dismiss them as purely partisan. 
Castlereagh wrote in May 1820, in a Min- 
ute, “We shall be found in our place when 
actual danger menaces the sysem of Eu- 
rope; but this country cannot and will not 
act upon abstract and speculative princi- 
ples of precaution.” The result will be that 
England will act but act too late. 
Hans Koxun 
Smith College 


Demiasukevicu, Micuarn. The National 
Mind—English, French, German. Pp. 
xii, 508. New York: American Book - 
Co., 1938. $8.50. 


Professor Demiashkevich attempts in the 
present well-written volume to draw a co- 
herent and tangible picture of the collec- 
tive character of the English, the French, 
and the German people. He gathers his 
material largely from literary sources and 
from observation, partly personal, but 
mostly drawn from other writers. He is 
interested in presenting to the reader the 
different scales of value which direct the 
lives of the peoples and their attitudes 
toward social and individual problems. 
His analysis of the English mind points. to 
the English reluctance to experiment in 
imagination and to work with ideas and 
theories. He sees great dangers in Eng- 
land’s anti-intellectuadity, and makes the 
continuance of the Empire depend on the 
question, “will. the English, skillful in com- 
prehending and handling men, develop also 
the art of handling ideas?” More favor- 
able is his judgment on the French mind 
and the French future. France is charac- 
terized to him by her rationalism. “France 
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has survived several great national crises. 
After each such crisis, she would swing 
back into her stride, mingling work -and 
pleasure with the traditional economy of 
her race, and making fun of her progress. 
Indeed, France has shown the power of 
negotiating her historic course no matter 
how dark the tide, how stormy the sea.” 
The Germans appear to the author as a 
dionysian nation, torn between two tend- 
encies which he describes as “totalitarian- 
ism” and “infinitism.” Totalitarianism is 
in a certain way an immense greed for all 
earthly possession; infinitism is the yearn- 
ing to embrace the truth and being of the 
divine. Nietzsche said that “the Germans 
are a dangerous people; they are expert at 
inventing intoxicants.” The author points 
out that the conciliation between totalitar- 
ianism and infinitism occurs through the 
intoxication of an overpowering impetus, 
the furor teutonicus as a Roman poet called 
it. At present the German “is impetuously 
totalitarian and worldly strong.” 

The book will be found useful reading by 
those who are interested in international 
relations. It shows not only a good knowl- 
edge of literature but also of recent history, 
and a wide reading in many fields. 


Hans Koun 
Smith College 
WiskeMANN, ELIZABETH. Czechs and 
Germans. Pp. viii, 288. New York: 


Oxford University Press, 1938. $5.00. 


The study by Miss Wiskemann of the 
struggle between Germans and Czechs in 
Bohemia and Moravia was undertaken un- 
der the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs in London. It easily 
represents the best one-volume study on 
this thorny problem which has recently be- 
come the center of European tension. ‘The 
first hundred pages of Miss Wiskemann’s 
book deal with the historical background, 
which is necessarily sketchy as regards the 
more remote past, byt goes into greater de- 
tail as we approach the decades preceding 
the World War and the war itself. Thenext 
chapter describes the German settlements 
in the new Czechoslovak Republic, which 
had little in common before they were in- 
corporated into the postwar boundaries. 
The last hundred and fifty pages deal with 
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the history of the relations between Czechs 
and Germans in the new Czechoslovakia, 
and discuss the economic and cultural ques- 
tions inherent in this relationship. 

In her conclusion Miss Wiskemann ar- 
rives at a judicious praise of the Czechoslo- 
vak Government. “In spite of flaws in 
Czechoslovak administration in the minor- 
ity regions, it would be difficult for anyone 
with any real knowledge of general minority 
conditions in Central and Eastern Europe 
to question, that the democratic Czecho- 
slovak Republic has given its minorities 
more equitable treatment and greater op- 
portunities to express their views and win 
consideration for them than any other 
Central or Eastern European state allows.” 
She correctly observes that a federal solu- 
tion on the Swiss model is impossible. In 
Switzerland all the cantons are dominated 
by common democratic ideology; federation 
in Czechoslovakia would place a radically 
fascist part in opposition to a fundamen- 
tally democratic part. “A  federalized 
Czechoslovakia would be the helpless prey 
of any powerful and unscrupulous neighbor 
—no one decentralizes when war is in 
sight.” Nor is the cession of the German 
parts of Czechoslovakia to Germany any 
solution. Whatever frontier would be de- 
termined, minorities would be left on the 
wrong side of it, and their treatment in a 
totalitarian state can be easily imagined. 
Moreover, “the independence of the Czechs 
would be strategically annulled if this type 
of Anschluss were effected. The more one 
examines the Czech-German problem the 
more evident it becomes that there is no 
very clear distinction to be made between 
the cession of the mainly German territory 
of Czechoslovakia to Germany and the 
complete domination of Central Europe— 
Czech-speaking territory included—by the 
Germans. ‘Today it is still a question of 
whether some three million Germans shall 
be without their own state or whether ten 
million Czechs and Slovaks shall be swal- 
lowed up in an alien political community; 
no other alternative seems practically real 
in view of the extraordinary intricacies’ of 
the racial position.” Czechoslovak democ- 
racy assures the three million Germans of 
infinitely better tredtment and greater lib- 
erty than totalitarian Germany would 
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grant to its minorities. The impartial and 
scholarly survey of the complex Czech- 
German situation, as presented by Miss 
Wiskemann, should be very widely read 
today. 
Hans Konn 
Smith College 


Bruck, W. F. Social and Economic His- 
tory of Germany from William II to Hit- 
ler, 1888-1988. Pp. xv, 292. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1938. 
$4.50. 


The author of this essay was formerly a 
collaborator of Walter Rathenau in war- 
time economic planning in Germany, and 
later Professor of Economics at the Univer- 
sity of Miinster. He is now a visiting pro- 
fessor in the University College of South 
Wales and Monmouthshire at Cardiff. 
His purpose is to present an eccnomic his- 
tory of modern Germany in terms which 
will synthesize economic theory with a 
consideration of the development of institu- 
tions and practices. His thesis is the his- 
toric continuity between Prussian cameral- 
ism, modern cartelization, Weimar social- 
ism and capitalism, and the program of 
Naz Marktordnung. The purpose is well 
served and the thesis is ably sustained in 
his closely packed pages. Here is much 
factual information on German economic 
development and a measure of stimulating 
reasoning, albeit heavy at times with phil- 
osophizing and not always relevant to the 
theme. 

But the verdict upon the volume by those 
who have studied the emergence of German 
fascism out of the decay of liberal capital- 
ism will not be favorable. In his preoccu- 
pation with the mechanics of state control 
of enterprise, Dr. Bruck tends to lose sight 
of his aim and to ignore the basic question 
of all economics and all politics, i.e., who 
does what, with what objectives and with 
what results, in terms of the total distribu- 
tion of satisfactions among the various 
strata of the social hierarchy. He per- 
ceives the germs of National Socialism in 
German war economy and in historic Prus- 
sianism. But the time-sequences of class 
relations, the nexus between political ideol- 
ogies and economic béhavior. the social dy- 
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cism in Germany, are not here laid bare. 
The total effect, therefore, is inevitably one 
of incompleteness. 
FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
Williams College 


ÅLBRECHT-CARRIÉ, René. Italy at the 
Paris Peace Conference. Pp. xv, 575. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1938. $5.25. 


Mr. Albrecht-Carrié has written the first 
full-length account, based on an objective 
analysis of practically all the available ma- 
terials, of the Italian problem at the Con- 
ference of Paris. Though the emphasis is 
naturally on the negotiations between Italy 
and the powers at the Paris Conference, 
the volume begins with an introduction 
which treats in some detail of the outbreak 
of the war and Italy’s entry into the strug- 
gle in May 1915 following the signing of 
the Treaty of London in April. Another 
introductory chapter discusses the war pe- 
riod, Italy’s participation and contribution, 
the American entry and the Wilsonian 
idealism, and the position of the South 
Slavs. Part One of the volume treats of 
the Orlando-Sonnino Ministry (Novem- 
ber 1918—-June 1919). Part Two is con- 
cerned with The Nitti Ministry (June 
1919-June 1920), and carries the story to 
the settlements of 1920. 

The author shows how the Italian repre- 
sentatives, Orlando and Sonnino, came to 
the Paris Conference for the purpose of 
getting not merely what had been promised 
Italy in the Treaty of London but the terri- 
tory of Fiume as well, which had been 
promised in that very treaty to the Slavs 
(Croatia). It was the demand for Fiume, 
especially, that caused the great difficulties 
with the Italian delegation. President Wil- 
son opposed the exaggerated Italian claims 
and was against the whole principle of the 
secret treaties. Since Great Britain and 
France, who were not opposed to doing 
away with the Treaty of London, never- 
theless felt bound by its terms, there en- 
sued a dramatic fight between the Italian 
and American representatives, particularly 
centering around the disposition of Fiume, 
not to mention the Adriatic islands and 
the Dalmatian coast. But the Treaty -of 
London (1915) and the St. Jean de Mauri- 
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enne Agreement (April 1917) provided colo- 
nial concessions to Italy in the Adalia dis- 
trict of Asia Minor and Smyrna, as well as 
frontier rectifications in Africa. Mr. Al- 
brecht-Carrié, however, notes that “the 
outstanding characteristic of Italian colo- 
nial policy during the first phase of the 
Peace Conference was its passivity 
amounting almost ... to an absence of 
policy, owing to an apparent lack of inter- 
est. ‘Throughout that period, Italian ener- 
gies were almost exclusively devoted to the 
conflict in the Adriatic, gradually narrow- 
ing down to its object to the essentials of 
the Istrian frontier and Fiume.” Italy ob- 
tained Fiume finally in 1924. But the rise 
of the Turks frustrated her aims in Asia 
Minor. The failure in 1919 to obtain any- 
thing more than Tittont’s “surely useful but 
small things” in Africa probably had some- 
thing to do with Mussolini’s Ethiopian con- 
quest in 1935-36. 

Mx. Albrecht-Carrié has performed a dif- 

‘ficult task. His work is objective and well 

written. In an appendix of more than two 
hundred pages there are forty-nine useful 
documents, mostly from the Diary of 
David Hunter Miller. Most important is 
Document No. 41, which consists of ex- 
tracts from the Diary of Count Aldrovandi, 
the secretary of the Italian delegation, and 
gives the minutes of the Conference on 
April 19, 20, 21, 22, and 24. The volume 
also contains an excellent bibliography. 

No student of Italian foreign or colonial 
policy at the Paris Conference or since can 
afford to neglect this important volume. It 
throws considerable light on Italy’s inter- 
ests in the Balkan region, the Near East, 
and Africa. 

Harry N. Howarp 


Miami University 


Macartnrey, Maxweiu H. H., and PAuL 
Cremona. Italy’s Foreign and Colonial 
Policy, 1870-1987. Pp. vii, 335. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1938. 
$3.00. s 


The present volume is the work of two 
authors who have, as journalists, been in 
intimate contact with the development of 
Italian foreign and colonial policy for the 
past ten years. They inform us that their 
main object “has been to explain the fun- 
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damental motives, the salient features and 
the more enduring tendencies in Italian for- 
eign policy.” After an introductory chap- 
ter on the “guiding principles and clues,” 
the volume plunges into the story of the 
World War and the Conference of Paris, in 
which the problem of Fiume played such 
an outstanding rôle in Italy’s aspirations. 
The strictly postwar period of Italian pol- 
icy is treated topically, with chapters, for 
example, on Italy, Albania and Jugoslavia; 
Italy and France; Italy and Germany; Italy 
and Great Britain; Italy and (A) The Lit- 
tle Entente (B) The Balkanic Entente; 
Italy, Treaty Revision and the Four Power 
Pact; Italy and the League of Nations; 
Italy and Disarmament; Italy and Colonial 
Expansion; Founding an Empire (Abys- 
sinian Conflict); and Italy’s Future Aims. 
Though it is a general treatise, little com- 
plaint may be made that the volume is not 
comprehensive. The large value of the 
volume lies perhaps in its convenience for 
consultation, for there is very little that is 
either strange or new in it. 

Certainly the Italian Government could 
enter no complaint about the volume, for 
the authors in most instances have fallen 
over backward in order to be fair, if not 
exactly objective, toward the problem of 
Italian foreign and colonial policy. This 
is particularly true of the Fascist era. For 
instance, we learn that far from exploiting 
Albania, it is- Albania that is exploiting 
Italy, particilarly financially. If Albania 
were primarily a bad financial adventure, 
that position could more readily be under- 
stood. Another example is that of Mus- 
solini’s proposal for a Four-Power Pact of 
March 1933, which the authors rightly de- 
clare would have set up a hierarchy of the 
great powers, with the isolation of Soviet 
Russia involved, to control the destinies of 
Europe without regard to the League of 
Nations or the interests of the small states. 
Yet the Four-Power Pact is viewed as a 
genuine contribution to peace. Again, the 
usual Fascist case for colonial expansion at 
the expense of Ethiopia is given—that is, 
economic necessity, population pressure, 
and so forth. One need not justify any 
imperialism in order to point out that there 
is a connection betwetn the failure of Fas- 
cism to solve its social and economic prob- 
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lems at home and the explosion in Ethio- 
pia. Very little is said of Italian participa- 
tion in the alleged revolution in Spain. In 
the final chapter on “Italy’s future aims,” 
the problem of the Mediterranean Sea is 
raised and the question propounded 
whether there is “really room for two or 
more great powers in the Mediterranean.” 

There are minor defects in the work. 
There are numerous typographical errors. 
Why should the authors always refer to the 
“Balkanic Peninsula” or region? Why not 
Balkan? ‘There is no index or bibliogra- 
phy. The book ought to be read in con- 
nection with René Albrecht-Carrié’s Italy 
at the Paris Peace Conference. So favor- 
able is the work to Fascist Italy that it is 
almost impossible to understand the expul- 
sion of Mr. Cremona from Italy, save that 
he was, perhaps, non-Aryan. 

Y N. Howarp 
Miami University 


Reepv, Doveras. Insanity Far: A Euro- 
pean Cavalcade. Pp. 420. New York: 
Covici Friede, Inc., 1938. $3.00. 


This is not a scholarly work and it does 
not claim to be anything of that kind. Yet 
it is one of the important works which must 
be read by every scholar interested in the 
current problems which are driving the 
world to self-destruction because of the 
ability of a psychopath to scare mankind 
out of its wits by the threats of a war. 
The true objectives and secret machina- 
tions of the men who shape history are pre- 
sented here in the manner which is most 
arresting. ‘Then, Reed is one of the few 
writers who have seen the importance of 
the lesser European countries and taken 
the trouble to investigate their affairs. 
And most of all, his predictions are coming 
true day by day and hour by hour. 

The whole work is a beautiful literary 
canvas, written in a charming style which 
somehow or other impresses the reader with 
its pathos, within which are woven the per- 
sonalities of Hitler, Mussolini, Eden, Cham- 
berlain, Schusghnigg, Seyss-Inquart, von 
Papen, Baldwin, Beneš, Marsaryk, King 
Boris, and countless others, as well as 
Briining, von Schleicher, Ramsay MacDon- 
ald, and other casualties before they passed 
out of the picture. The ability of the au- 
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thor, one of the leading correspondents of 
the London Times, is further demonstrated 
by the inclusion of his private troubles and 
his love affair in the ebb and flow of inter- 
national problems, without offending the 
Victorian sense of morals of the reader and 
without marring the construction of the 
analysis. It is simply a swell book. 

It is also to its credit that it will help 
to pour some sand in the spines of the re- 
maining democracies on both sides of the 
ocean. 

Josera S. Roucer 

New York University 


Kornar, Aurev. The War against the 
West. Pp. 711. New York: Viking 
Press, 1938. $4.00. 


One may guess that Chamberlain and 
Daladier did not read this liberal Austrian 
Catholie’s book, for. they would have then 
seen the utter folly of negotiating with Ger- 
many. If one may still judge by Western 
principles of reason and humanity, this is 
about the most severe indictment ever 
brought against a nation. It would be dif- 
ficult to find Communistie outbursts which 
could strike as much terror or be as effec- 
tive in cajoling us, with tribal egotism and 
mystical despair, to a pervasive barbarism. 
This much-needed storehouse of Satanism, 
which is three times too long to accomplish 
the author’s purpose, must be read, if only 
because America is part of the West. 

Kolnai, with pleasing serupulosity, enun- 
ciates several important theses. National 
Socialism and the Third Reich constitute a 
spiritual and historical reality of supreme 
individuality and importance. The cen- 
tral impulse is absolute antagonism to 
Western liberal civilization. Germany pro- 
fesses a creed of unbridled and irrational 
power, and is more anti-Western than Bol- 
shevism. While’ not identical with Ger- 
mandom, Naziism is nevertheless deeply 
rooted in German history and “expressive 
of the German. mind,” It is a war menace. 
Western concessions are a sign of weakness, 
and democracy must renew itself. While 
one may be startled to find even so much 
nonsense emanating from a desperately 
lonely and self-absorbed Germany, the au- 
thor has not been clear in evaluating the 
strength of the various spellbinders; history 


may well prove that his cumulative selec- 
tions are truly expressive of the German 
people. Meanwhile, we may note among 
those most frequently cited, Hitler, Goeb- 
bels, H. S. Chamberlain, Ferd, Fried, Stefan 
George, F. Gogarten, Martin Heidegger, 
Friedrich Hielscher, F. Haiser, Oswald 
Spengler, E. Jünger, L. Klages, Edgar Jung, 
E. Krieck, Martin Luther, Nietzsche, A. 
Moeller v. d. Bruck, L. Schemann, C. 
Schmitt, Sombart, Wilhelm Stapel, F. Wol- 
ters, Alfred Bäumler, E. Bergmann, Hans 
Bliiher, Hans Freyer, and Alfred Rosen- 
berg. 

Western, especially British, opinion will 
have to learn that the removal of the “in- 
justices” and discrimination of Versailles 
does not touch the heart of the German 
problem and is not the way to unseat Nazi- 
ism (p. 518). > By tracing a line from Her- 
der to Hitler, the problem is seen to go 
much deeper than this, partly because it is 
impossible to understand thoroughly the 
spirit of Nazi Germany in the light of post- 
war economic and moral crisis alone. 
There is a beguiling vigor in these German 
expressions—which are always closely 
linked to foreign policy—so that the poet’s 
prophecy may be fulfilled: “Denn es wird 
am. deutschen Wesen einst die ganz gene- 
sen!” However, though one may not rush 
to pay his back dues to the English-speak- 
ing Union, this volume, except for Kolnai’s 
defense of the West, is not likely to be dis- 
avowed by German officials. 

Ricardo H. HEINDEL 

University of Pennsylvania 


Jacks, L. P. Co-operation or Coercion? 
Pp. xvii, 153. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1988. $2.00. 


Dr. Jacks, mature English philosopher 
and editor of the Hibbert Journal, has writ- 
ten a simple little book intended to show 
that economic coöperation rather than col- 
lective security offers the most promising 
approach to world peace. Too long have 
people been misled, he explains, by the 
basie principle of the League of Nations 
Covenant—the use of sanctions and armed 
force to maintain peace. As if sovereign 
states, intent on upholding their national 
policies, could be expected to risk war 
against some bold offender or to submit 
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without resistance to coercion by self-ap- 
pointed guardians of the peace! In short, 
the theory of a world political organization 
functioning with the aid of public law and 
an international police force is deceptive 
and can only lead to chaos if actually car- 
ried out. Is it not sufficient to recall the 
eases of China and Ethiopia? 

But the nations need to learn the habit 
of coöperation and to modify the poison- 
ous atmosphere engendered by competition 
in armaments. Let them follow the princi- 
ple of business men who make good bar- 
gains based on self-interest and mutual 
faith. Let them contribute a small part of 
their armaments appropriations to an inter- 
national fund to be administered by busi- 
ness-minded trustees for such profitable 
enterprises as tariff reduction, currency 
stabilization, the extension of credits, and 
promotion of the social services. Did not 
the Cobden commercial treaty of 1860 re- 
store friendship between Great Britain and 
France? 

Such is the tenor of the argument, which 
appears somewhat naive and disappointing. 
Although Dr. Jacks confesses that the sov- 
ereign nations are “war-made and war- 
making institutions,” he would not limit 
their sovereignty or transform their poli- 
cies. How, then, can peace or coöperation 
be obtained? ‘The author presents some 
provocative criticisms, but his constructive 
suggestions are timid, conservative, and in- 
adequate. 

G. Lercuton LaFuze 

Jobn B. Stetson University 


JaANowsxky, Oscar I. People at Bay. Pp. 
193. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1938. $1.75. 


Europe, the dark continent, is reénact- 
ing in twentieth-century dress the age-old 
tragedy of the Wandering Jew. Those 
who take a charitable view of human na- 
ture had assumed that the pogroms could 
find no place in the scientific rationalism of 
our modern era. But, although persecu- 
tion and oppression are no*new experience 
for hapless Jewry, it may well be doubted 
whether any bygone epoch ever witnessed 
an onslaught as ruthless and widespread as 
that which is being conducted today. 

On a subject befogged with passion and 
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prejudice, a searchlight of lucid investiga- 
tion is more than welcome. Professor Ja- 
nowsky’s excellent little book cannot be 
too highly recommended to all who wish 
to base their judgment on knowledge of the 
facts. As a sequel to his previous study of 
the racial policies in Nazi Germany, this 
volume describes the plight of the five and 
a half million Jews who are scattered 
among the several states of east-central Eu- 
rope. The results which Professor Janow- 
sky discloses—particularly in Poland and 
Rumania—indicate the existence of ap- 
palling discrimination in which the various 
governments either passively acquiesce or 
secretly codperate. Anti-Semitism is a 
deeply rooted weed in these regions. Long 
before Hitler descended from a nonentity 
to a notoriety, the Jews were hated and 
feared. But of recent years the rise of 
the Nazis and the official promulgation of 
its anti-Semitic policies by the government 
of a sovereign state have accorded to Jew- 
baiting a status which it never before en- 


joyed. Thanks to the ravages of the eco-. 


nomic depression, it was desirable for 
harassed political leaders to find a scape- 
goat. Conveniently forgetting that Jews 
were as much the victims of the economic 
malaise as any other group, the demagogue 
could easily lay the blame upon them. 
Furthermore, he could partially alleviate 
the suffering of non-Jews by proposing the 
“eold pogrom,” the gradual elimination of 
the Jew from the economic system. 

Professor Janowsky admirably discusses 
the causes and reviews the solutions which 
have been proposed. Apart frem the miti- 
gating effect of certain palliatives,-he en- 
visages no final remedy. In the reviewer’s 
judgment, only concerted intervention by a 
resuscitated League could be of any real 
effect. Until that comes, the tragedy of 
the Jew must remain a blot on the con- 
science of man. 

Lest Lieson 
London 


Aur, Zax. Islgm in the World. Pp. xi, 
428. Lahore, India: Shaikh Muhammad 
Ashraf, 1938. 7s. 6d. 


The author of the book, a Mohammedan 
physician, sets as his task to place before 
European readers a cqncise presentation of 
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Islam from the times of Mohammed to the 
present swift and profound transformation, 
setting forth a new Islam and its bearing 
upon world affairs. He wishes to show 
that the progress and revival of the Islamic 
peoples zoday does not constitute a menace 
to the West. The author is a pious Mos- 
lem, but at the same time he knows Europe 
well, reads several European languages and 
quotes from them, and his presentatior. will 
be of incerest to the European readers who 
wish to become better acquainted not only 
with the history and the present develop- 
ment of Islam and its problems, but even 
more, with the vision which an educated 
Mohammedan has about the future cf Is- 
lam as a civilization. He claims that Is- 
lam alone can cffer to the world what it so 
badly nzeds at present: equality, justice for 
all, civiz freedom, toleration; and good fel- 
lowship. “The Muslim peoples wish io be 
true to the tenets of Islam and assess the 
significence of all that is introduced from 
Europe in the light of its own ethica. and 
cultura. conceptions. . . . Islam wil. not 
now stop until it has attained complete 
mastery in its own house, has compelled 
world-wide respect for its culture, and rec- 
ognition of equality of its rights. The 
Arab renaissance is becoming day by day a 
fact, and with it is largely associated the 
Islamic revival.” Under these circum- 
stances the author must necessarily be criti- 
cal of the secularization movement in mod- 
ern Turkey, which has influenced to a vary- 
ing degree the development in Persia, 
Egypt. and Iraq; but he believes that the 
pendulum is swinging back from seculariza- 
tion tc a revival of religion as the besis of 
the fulure evolution of Islamic lands. 

I be-ieve that Dr. Zaki Ali underrates the 
impact of the secularization movement on 
the Is.amic lands. Certainly it is by far 
strongest in the countries around o? near 
the eestern Mediterranean, and is much 
weaker among the Mohammedans in India, 
in the Dutch East dndies, and in China. 
The author therefore believés that the cen- 
ter of emphasis may shift from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Mohammedan communities 
nearer the Pacific coast. But it is dcubtful 
whetker secularization will not penetrate 
there as much as it has done in Western 
Asia. The Western reader will note with 
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interest the claim which the author puts 
forward on behalf of Islam, and he will cer- 
tainly not underestimate the great values 
of Islamic history and Islamic civilization. 
But he may remain doubtful whether Is- 
lam “by its absolutely monotheistic faith, 
by its principle of brotherhood, internation- 
alism and pure patriotism, and by its con- 
ception of placing the spiritual values above 
terrestrial matters, offers a practical and 
simultaneous solution of the three major 
scourges from which the West is severely 
suffering: Bolshevism, greedy and perni- 
cious ultra-nationalism, and materialism.” 

Dr. Zaki Ali is critical of the West and, 
above all, of Christianity and its mission- 
aries. “It is one of the ironies of history,” 
he writes, “that Christianity by a series of 
accidents should have become the professed 
religion of just those nations which by all 
their dearest practices were furthest from 
its teachings.” When the author discusses 
with pride the present awakening of Islam, 
the new vitality invigorating it, he has to 
turn exclusively to the countries of the 
Near East where the influences of the West- 
ern world and of secularization have been 
strongest. It may seem that he idealizes, 
sometimes unduly, the Mohammedan tra- 
ditional civilization, and underestimates 
modern civilization which is not confined to 
science and technique, but is based upon a 
new attitude of man to his fellow man and 
to his social obligations. This modern civ- 
ilization originated in Western Europe, but 
from its beginning it was universal in its 
scope and aim. Eastern peoples have as 
much the right to regard it as their own 
and to adapt it to their needs and traditions 
as have the Western peoples. 

The book is well printed, contains statis- 
ties of the Islamic world which seem to me 
to overestimate the number of Mohamme- 
dans in several countries, and has a good 
selected bibliography. 

Hans Koun 

Smith College 


Nrrosé, Inazo. Lectures on Japan. Pp. 
xii, 893. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1938. $2.00. 

These posthumously issued lectures and 
essays are worthy successors to the volumes 
published during the lifetime of one of the 
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most charming and high-minded inter- 
preters of Japan to the Occident. The 
lectures were delivered before American au- 
diences in 1932, not long after the Manchu- 
rian Incident of 1981. They are, inevita- 
bly, attempts at a sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of Japan to an America which then, 
only slightly less than now, was inclined to 
be condemnatory of Japan. Most of them 
are not, however, in the crass sense of that 
term, propaganda. In the earlier chapters, 
those dealing with the history of Japan 
and with various phases of Japanese life, 
the apologetic note is almost entirely lack- 
ing. ‘They are straightforward attempts, 
in a delightful literary style, to acquaint 
intelligent Americans with the past and 
with the life and culture of Japan. They 
are not primarily for experts, yet in them 
experts will find occasional comments 
which will prove most suggestive. Three 
lectures which deal with highly controver- 
sial subjects—on the Manchurian Question 
and Sino-Japanese Relations, on Japan, the 
League of Nations, and the Peace Pact, and 
on Japan and the United States—have now 
chiefly a historical interest as revelations of 
the attitude of a distinguished Japanese 
liberal on these issues at that particular 
juncture. They are, it need scarcely be 
said, in support of Japanese policies. 

Added to the volume as appendices are 
certain other addresses and essays of the 
author. The second and fourth of these 
have in them something of autobiography 
and are important as revelations of the 
steps by which the author developed an in- 
ternational outlook and the reasons for his 
becoming a Quaker. 

One slight error of fact has caught the 
attention. of the reviewer. On page 161 it 
is said that “according to the general plan 
of the Roman Catholic Church [in the six- 
teenth century], Japan was expected to be- 
come a colony of Portugal, as was India.” 
There is known to the reviewer no evidence 
that the Roman Catholic church cherished 
this plan, and it is, of course, obviously an 
exaggeration to speak of India as a colony 
of Portugal. Portuguese possessions in In- 
dia never extended over more than a small 
fraction of the area of that land. 

In a time like today, when American 
opinion is so inflamed, against Japan, these 
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essays, irenic and in the main accurate, de- 
serve a wide reading. 
K. S. Laraurerre 
Yale University 


Epwarps, Grorce W. The Evolution of 
Finance Capitalism. Pp. xvi, 429. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1938. $4.00. 


Believers in a planned economy should 
welcome this volume. Optimists will þe 
made uncomfortable by its ominous tone. 
Skeptical folk of whatever faith may find 
its statistical interpretations somewhat 
less qualitatively satisfying than they are 
quantitatively imposing—e.g., 84 con- 
secutive pages of notes, references, and 
tables! 

The author remarks that a more accu- 
rate title for his work would have been 
“The Evolution of Security Capitalism.” 
It is the reviewer’s opinion that a title more 
descriptive of its guiding motif is “The 
Crisis of Security Capitalism.” Security 
(stock-and-bond) capitalism is defined (p. 
2) as “the economic system which is 
financed through the conversion of the sav- 
ing of investors into security investment.” 
In remarkably well-documented fashion, 
and obviously the result of herculean labor, 
its rise, development, and crisis is traced 
for each leading nation and particularly for 
the United States. The swiftness of its 
movement is contrasted with the slower 
development of individual capitalism 
and with the far longer life cycle of 
feudalism. 

The crises which dominate the book are 
no mere cyclical affairs. With respect to 
British security capitalism, for example, 
the author remarks (p. 39), “evidences of a 
decline were apparent even a generation 
before the Golden Jubilee of Queen Vic- 
toria.” This crisis was (p. 101) “intensi- 
fied by the war and was deepened in the 
postwar period.” And (p. 337} “The re- 
form of security capitalism is unquestion- 
ably the most pressing problem of the day. 
... E the ferces of disintegration... 
continue unchecked in their ravages, then 
society will fall back to an economie status 
comparable only to he dark ages of a thou- 
sand years ago.” Obviously, there is here 
a distinct Spenglerian tinge. But Profes- 
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sor'Edwards is not without hope. He pre- 
sents general policies for the reconstruction 
of security capitalism, including a program’ 
for government control of its institutions in 
the United States. 

Analysis of the author’s crisis theme 
would be futile in the brief space available. 
But it may not be amiss to again remind 
ourselves of the obvious fact that the very 
nearness and severity of depression trou- 
bles make attainment of objectivity a dif- 
ficult goal for all of us. Certainly the au- 
thor’s interpretations will seem unduly 
gloomy to many readers. A case in point 
is his unfavorable analysis of the financial 
experience of insurance companies (pp. 
269-72, 301, 379 inter alia). Use of certain 
rough statistical assumptions, some inac- 
curacies of fact, and particularly the failure 
to mention important compensating factors 
will be lamented by the careful student of 
insurance investments. 

Few readers will quarrel with the au- 
thor’s general program of reconstruction. 
It comprises such items as monetary stabi- 
lization, revival of international trade and 
investment, strict supervision of the issu- 
ance of public agencies’ securities, recodifi- 
cation of investment Jaws where necessary. 
But not all will agree with the desirability 
or the present feasibility of his plan for 
Federal control. He would unify in a Fed- 
eral Finance System all Federal agencies of 
a financial nature, with separate divisions 
for commercial and investment crecit and 
with membership in the latter extended to 
such institutions as investment bankers, 
mortgage banks, and insurance companies, 
An important; feature of the program, pat- 
terned after the machinery of the war-time 
Capital Issues Committee, provides rigid 
budgeting of the volume of bond and stock 
financing in relation to the volume of sav- 
ing and other factors, also control by the 
Federal Government of the quality of bond 
issues. 

The planning and,control possibilities in- 
herent in such a program are obvious. 
Omitting any attempt to appraise its mer- 
its, one may at least inquire whether any 
such nice adjusting of security flotations to 
the volume of national saving is workable 
without a far greater mass of financial and 
economic statistics than now available. 
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But perhaps the proposed new System will 
corral them. 
Coruiss LLoYD Parry 
New Canaan, Connecticut 


Kuznets, Simon. Commodity Flow and 
Capital Formation. Vol.I. Pp. ix, 505. 
New York: National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, 1938. $5.00. 


The author conceives of capital forma- 
tion as the accumulation of commodities, 
either consumable or durable. Hence all 
intangible items are omitted from capital, 
such as good will of business enterprises, 
monopoly powers of business enterprises, 
and capacities of the members of the nation 
as producers. Striving to obtain a meas- 
urement of capital in a material-goods 
sense, it is essential also to omit changes in 
the value of the already existing stock of 
commodities. The method of measure- 
ment used is a combination of a flow-of- 
goods method with a _ change-in-stock 
method, because comprehensive annual 
data on the stocks of commodities in this 
country are not available. By carefully 
classifying the net outputs of the various 
industries reported in the United States 
Censuses of Manufactures 1919-33, avoid- 
ing duplication except that involved in the 
consumption of durable commodities, the 
net outputs of commodities that must be a 
part of capital formation are segregated. 
The principal problem in measuring the 
flow of movable durable commodities is to 
segregate finished commodities from unfin- 
ished; among finished commodities to seg- 
regate durable from non-durable; and 
among finished durable commodities to seg- 
regate producers’ goods from consumers’ 
goods. The stages of this statistical anly- 
sis are presented in detail, and estimates of 
volume of both finished durable commodi- 
ties and other finished commodities are 
presented. “The task,” the author says, 
“thus becomes one of measuring the annual 
flow of all finished aommodities, classified 
by their durability, at the cost to the ulti- 
mate recipients.” 

The great value to economists, statisti- 
cians, and public officials of the data and 
analysis presented in this volume is re- 
vealed by listing the titles of its parts: I. 
Classification of manufactured commodi- 
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ties, using value of products data in the 
Census of Manufactures, industry by in- 
dustry, for each Census year, 1919-33, into 
finished and unfinished; and the classifica- 
tion of the finished into perishable, semi- 
durable, consumers’ durable, and produc- 
ers’ durable. IJ. Annual output of finished 
commodities in current and 1929 prices. 
Jif. The spread in 1929 between the values 
of finished commodities at producers’ prices 
and at their cost to ultimate consumers. 
IV. Changes over time in transportation 
costs and distributive margins. V. Flow 
of finished commodities to ultimate con- 
sumers, at the cost to them. VI. The vol- 
ume of construction. VII. Net changes in 
inventories. VIII. Summary. The final 
part assembles, in a set of summary tables, 
all the final estimates of the various con- 
stituents of gross capital formation, in the 
possible variants, and includes preliminary 
estimates for 1934 and 1935. Utilizing 
data from the capital consumption study, 
this summary also presents estimates of 
net capital formation. 

Upon the basis of definitions adopted for 
the various terms used, the statistical work 
has been consistently developed. Econo- 
mists who have discarded the “goods” con- 
cept of capital in favor of a “valuation” 
concept will find the textual material 
largely sophistical in character, but this 
does not detract from the usefulness of the 
statistical facts presented. 

James G. SMITH 

Princeton University 


Fero, Kennets. Corporation Finance. 
Pp. xvi, 529. New York: Ronald Press 
Co., 1938. $4.00. 


In the Preface it is stated: “Over a pe- 
riod of years the author has used the stand- 
ard texts of practically all writers on cor- 
poration finance. He has necessarily been 
influenced by them. Therefore, acknowl- 
edgment must be made to all the text-writ- 
ers in this field.” This textbook contains 
a good organization of the material to be 
found in other textbooks.. At the end of 
each chapter there is H$ted some of the bet- 
ter-known textbooks, along with important 
primary sources. The text does not lead 
the student to the primary sources. Nev- 
ertheless, the earnegt student will find in 
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the clear statement of problems a stimulus 
to make further inquiry. The restatement 
of much that is found in other textbooks 
is so clever as to give the impression that 
It is not necessary to consult the secondary 
sources referred to following the different 
chapters. The publishers claim: “Through- 
out, the book has a succinctness and clarity 
which assist greatly in getting over re- 
quired ground and make possible an unu- 
sually thorough and remarkably satisfying 
course.” The claim for clarity is more 
than justified. This is the author’s most 
distinctive contribution. In the preface, 
the author raises rather high hopes by hold- 
ing out that “the chapters on segregated 
risk financing, the theory of issuing securi- 
ties, recapitalization, direct property own- 
ing consolidations, the principles of holding 
company financing, and depreciation con- 
sist very largely of materials not ordinarily 
found in books on corporation finance.” 
While it is refreshing to find such chapter 
headings, the reading of:some of the chap- 
ters leaves one disappointed. The treat- 
ment is sometimes inadequate and naive. 
This is particularly true of the chapters 
dealing with the holding company; so much 
so that one regrets that the book was writ- 
ten, as the publishers advertise, “from the 
practical business man’s slant. . . .” 

This will be a useful textbook to intro- 
duce the beginner to the subject of corpora- 
tion finance and its nomenclature. It 
should be supplemented by readings from 
some such book as Meade’s Corporation 
Finance and by excursions into the pri- 
mary sources. One would gather that this 
is the method employed by the author 
through many years of successful teaching. 

Warrer M. W. Spawn 

Washington, D. C. 


Noyes, C. Rermoro. The Institution of 
Property. Pp. xiv, 645. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1936. $7.50. 
Occasionally a book appears in the field 

of law and the social sciences that deals 

with a really important subject. This book 
deals with a really infiportant subject in the 
social sciences and in law; namely, the sub- 

ject of property. Somewhat more rarely a 

fine book is written upon a fundamental 

subject in the law and the social sciences. 
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This is a fine book: upon a fundamental sub- 
ject. But as is true so often a fine book 
upon a fundamental subject must be rather 
technical, particularly if it is one of the 
forerunners of studies in the field. This is 
more likely to be true when the aspect of 
the social sciences that is dealt with is one 
which is so intimately bound up with the 
law as is the subject of property. 

This book is written primarily from the 
point of view of one who sees the social sci- 
ences through the law. The author be- 
Reves that technical analysis is necessary 
before the broader aspects of the subject 
can be fully appreciated, and still he seems 
to be aware of the fact that technical analy- 
sis is likely to be conditioned in part by gen- 
eral social and philosophical assumptions. 
This book contains a rigorous analysis of 
the legal concept or concepts of property, 
and those phases of the work which are of 
value to the sociologist, the economist, or 
the political scientist can be enjoyed only 
by dint of much hard work in reading 
through detailed private law analysis. But 
in every chapter there are to be found sen- 
tences and paragraphs which are of the 
greatest importance to social scientists not 
only for their substance but also for that 
which they suggest. The book bristles with 
statements which to a social scientist should 
be taken to mean further subjects for in- 
vestigation. 

The method of the book is partly histori- 
cal and partly analytical. But the analyti- 
cal method is utilized in its broadest sense 
and language and its rôle is made use of 
generously. The author has indulged in 
rather extensive studies of terms and is 
very careful to make clear to the reader 
the particular use made by him of each of 
his terms. This makes the book somewhat 
Jonger than otherwise would be the case. 
Two appendices—one, Etymology of Early 
Terminology, and three, The Nature of 
Creditors’ Rights in Practice—illustrate the 
range of the author’seinterests. 

The book opens with an introduction 
which consists partly of a restatement of 
the point of view so often stated in recent 
years by writers who have come under the 
influence of the functionalist or realist 
school of study in law. As so often is the 
case with writers of this group, they can- 
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not subscribe zn toto to the interpretations 
of any other writer, so they are not able to 
refer to the writings of any of their col- 
leagues and let it go at that. It becomes a 
matter of principle to lecture the reader, 
their profession, and the social scientists. 
The second and third chapters deal with 
The Organization of Early Roman Society 
and The Development of the Roman Sys- 
tem of Property. If anything stands out 
more clearly than anything else for the so- 
cial scientist from a reading of these chap- 
ters, it may be said to be that the Roman 
system emphasized in its early stages the 
concentration of control over property and 
that the Roman law never quite overcame 
the limitations conceptually which inhered 
in the familial system of organization. 

The Foundations of the English or Feu- 
dal System of Property, the following chap- 
ters on the Modern Juristic Analysis of 
Property dealt with under the headings of 
legal theory and legal practice, and the two 
concluding chapters on the substance and 
structure of property, make it clear that 
the author feels that the doctrine of estates 
contributed enormously to the decentraliza- 
tion of control over property in modern 
England and America. The author seems 
to feel that much of the trouble with Eng- 
lish and American law arose from the adop- 
tion of Roman concepts which could not 
really be integrated into a logical system 
with the English doctrines. At several 
points Mr. Noyes gives evidence of his be- 
lief in the fundamental soundness of com- 
mon law as contrasted with Roman law 
techniques and concepts. He seems to feel 
that the great advantage of the common 
law is that it contains within itself a method 
of gradual change, but as is true with so 
many who take this point of view, he feels 
that insufficient use is made of this method. 
From various phrases, though not from any 
explicit statement, one gathers that Mr. 
Noyes in general favors what in social sci- 
ence would be called the more “social point 
of view” with respect to property, without 
being a socialist. 

The major thesis which is stated repeat- 
edly in this book is one of the greatest sig- 
nificance to social scientists. It is that 
property deals with relationships between 
men and that the organization of these re- 
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lationships constitutes one of the few fun- 
damental organizations of any society. 
The organization of these relationships is 
exceedingly complex, and alterations in one 
relationship may have unforeseen effects 
upon other property relationships; while on 
the contrary, alterations in the nature of re- 
forms in some of these relationships may 
accomplish much less by way of general so- 
cial and economic results than is intended 
by those who propose or make them, be- 
cause of lack of understanding of the inter- 
action of these relationships upon one 
another, 

It should be clear to anyone who has read 
Mr. Noyes’s book with care that the task 
of altering the modern property system 
(including contract) is not one to be under- 
taken lightly. It should likewise be clear 
that if major alterations are proposed. they 
must be undertaken in a thoroughgoing 
fashion and with the details of a book like 
this in mind. 

Contract is included by Mr. Noyes in 
property, and for many purposes it should 
be so classified; but there is a danger that 
some of the flexible social elements of con- 
tract are lost sight of by submerging con- 
tract wholly in property. Property rela- 
tionships relate so much to status and 
contract so much to the method of altering 
status that for economic and social purposes 
something is to be gained by considering 
them separately as well as together. It is 
not without significance that it is a feudal 
base that we have in our property system, 
while it is contract which to a large extent 
was responsible for the disintegration of 
feudalism. The idea of from status to con- 
tract is not without its significance still. 

Mr. Noyes has written a pioneer work, 
and this review is not for the purpose of 
raising so many criticisms or questions that 
this fundamental characterization of it shall 
be lost sight of; but this reviewer would 
have liked to see elaborated in more detail 
why the author thinks that the code in 
property is not a better method of keeping 
the law in that field abreast of social and 
economic changes th#n is the method of the 
common law. 

It is to be hoped that a few social scien- 
tists who have adequate training in gov- 
ernment, law, and economics will find the 
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inspiration that can come from reading Mr. 
Noyes’s book to set forth upon new investi- 
gations into property and contract in their 
more economic, political, and social aspects. 
Creditors’ rights are analyzed legally here, 
but the threads of politics that are inter- 
twined with those of business and credit 
and henors lead beyond the confines of this 
book into another one of the centers of re- 
Jationships in the property field. Mr. 
Noyes has laid the basis for much finer 
work in the future in this field than has 
been done prior to the appearance of his 
book. 
Ouiver Perer FELD 
University of Minnesota 


Macuaurin, W. R. Economic Planning in 
Australia, 1929-1936. Pp. xv, 304. 
London: P. S. King and Son, 1937. 14s. 


At the outbreak of the depression, Aus- 
tralia must have seemed to the orthodox to 
be in a dangerous position. It hed over- 
borrowed during the twenties, when ap- 
proximately one billion dollars of British 
capital flowed in to finance government de- 
velopment projects which were none too 
wisely planned, and which in some cases 
were diverted to meet ordinary deficits. 
The country, moreover, had a labor gov- 
ernment, strong trade unions, a developed 
labor arbitration system, and a high pro- 
tective tariff. Here would seem to be all 
the elements of inflexibility which make the 
orthodox shudder. Faced with the depres- 
sion, the labor government would undoubt- 
edly have preierred to practice reflation; 
but this was prevented not only by the im- 
portance of Australian exports of wool, 
wheat, and meat to the world market, but 
also by the faci that the Senate (which was 
controlled by the conservatives) and the 
banks would not permit any such expan- 
sionist policy to be adopted. Under these 
conditions, a group of economists led by 
Professor Copland proposed in 1931, and 
both the government and the financial in- 
terests ultimately acceded to, a program 
which called for:, (1) a 20 per cent cut in 
wage rates; (£) a cotresponding reduction 
in the interest rates on both public and 
private loans; (3) a drastic cut in public 
expenditures; and (4) a depreciation of the 
Australian exchange. 
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This program was actually carried 
through. The most remarkable feature, of 
course, was the reduction in the interest 
rate, since commonly the advocates-of de- 
flation wish to have such a process confined 
to wages and prices. The idea that all 
groups should share in the sacrifice, and 
not merely labor alone, made an appeal to 
the sense of justice of the Australian peo- 
ple, and the big financial interests appar- 
ently acceded to the plan because they were 
afraid that if they did not do so, the banks 
would be nationalized and price levels 
would be forced upward. As a result, 97 
per cent of the internal debt was volun- 
tarily converted into a new issue with an 
interest rate which was two-elevenths lower 
than it had been. The external debt was 
later refunded at slightly less than 4 per 
cent. 

As a result of all this a substantial de- 
gree of recovery was effected, and ironically 
enough, the conservatives took the credit 
for what the labor government had done. 
The latter party split into three sections 
and the conservatives came back into 
power. The financial world did not object 
to their issuing treasury notes, and after a 
time public works were started again. 

The whole experience is interesting in 
showing that a rnore or less “controlled” 
economy can adjust itself to a depression 
and take vigorous measures to get out of it, 
as well as a so-called “free” economy. It 
also indicates that if deflation is to be ap- 
plied in a progressive state, it must be in a 
thoroughgoing fashion which will deflate 
the rentier class as well as wage earners and 
the active business groups. 

The author has done an extremely cred- 
itable piece of work, although he seems at 
times to be somewhat neglectful of the 
ironical overtones of the political develop- 
ments. Certainly his implication that the 
Labor Premier of New South Wales was re- 
luctantly ousted by the representative of 
the Crown who “was farced to dismiss him” 
(p. 101) for the violation of a statute, is a 
masterpiece of understatement. For even 
conservative students of Australian consti- 
tutional law believe that the Lieutenant- 
Governor strained his powers even beyond 
the breaking point to force Mr. Lang out, 
and his action was of course directly in the 
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interests of the conservatives. But all in 
all, Mr. Maclaurin has given us a good book 
on a little understood but important set of 
economic and political developments about 
which we deserved to know more. 
Paur H. Dovernas 
University of Chicago 


Creicuton, D. G. The Commercial Em- 
pire of the St. Lawrence, 1760-1850. Pp. 
vu, 441. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1938. $3.75. 


This book has for its task a very special 
problem, which is to trace the end in Can- 
ada of adherence to the mercantilist sys- 
tem m terms of her relations to Great Brit- 
ain and the United States. In broader 
terms, the commercial development in Can- 
ada is pictured from the close of French oc- 
cupation to a year that is almost two dec- 
ades prior to Confederation. Emphasis is 
upon the commercial, not the economic, de- 
velopment. As a result of this close func- 
tional limitation, the study gives a most 
detailed description of the setting for Can- 


ada’s early development. Consequently’ 


for this volume in the series entitled “The 
Relations of Canada and the United States” 
prepared under the direction of the Carne- 
gie Endowment for International Peace, 
the American reader will do well first to 
supply himself with a well-abstracted ac- 
count of the entire Canadian historical de- 
velopment. 

The story is divided into three parts: The 
first is the problem of unity after 1763, the 
second is the transition in the lower lakes 
area after 1788, and the third is the struggle 
for the second commercial empire from 1821 
to 1849. The first part carries the period 
through the American Revolution and the 
devastating effects of the Treaty of 1783 
upon Canada. In this part the considera- 
tions of the fur trade are dominant. Next 
there is traced the rise of trade in the new 
staples—timber and wheat—-the clash of 
races, and the decline of the trade in the 
earlier great stapl@. The final part of the 
story gives the struggle between agriculture 
and commerce, the events of 1849 (wholly 
non-metallic in character), and the difficul- 
ties that forecast the development a gener- 
ation ahead of Sir John MacDonald’s 
“National [tariff] policy” of 1879. The ref- 
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erence to 1849 represents the fact that that 
year (about) recorded a triple set of ad- 
versities for Canada, for Great Britain’s 
corn and navigation laws were repealed 
and American drawback legislation was 
passed (the St. Lawrence in those years was 
never the low-cost route). For Great 
Britain, the drive was explicitly for world 
trade and implicitly for the cheap food sup- 
ply essential to it. For Canada, the loss of 
preferences in the English markets had been 
accompanied by a disastrous Irish immigra- 
tion that made mockery of “cheap food.” 

But the disaster was as inevitable as the 
St. Lawrence itself. “The defeat of the 
French, the surrender of the western posts 
(1783 de jure, 1796 de facto), the collapse 
of the North West Company and the failure 
of the St. Lawrence ship canal had followed 
each other slowly with a remorseless delib- 
eration, in one long, unbroken record of dis- 
aster” (p. 384). Moreover, the Canadian 
merchants tried to hold an inconsistent po- 
sition in trade, for “they were mercantil- 
ists on the Atlantic Ocean and free-traders 
on the Great Lakes” (p. 235). The vol- 
ume reveals most clearly for an early period 
the intense centrifugal forces that still pre- 
vail in Canada. 

A. R. UPGREN 
University of Minnesota 


GLAZEBROOK, G. P. oe T. A History of 
Transportation in Canada. Pp. xxv, 475. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1938, $4.00. 


This book is one of four volumes upon 
transportation that are included in the Ca- 
nadian-American Relations Series, the 
preparation and publication of which was 
aided by Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. The three other works 
deal with “The Railway Interrelations of 
the United States and Canada,” “The His- 
tory of Great Lakes Shipping,” and “A 
History of Tariffs.” The editor of the 
transportation section of the series is Pro- 
fessor H. A. Innis, who has written an in- 
troduction to the present volume for the 
purpose of setting fort “the more signifi- 
cant interrelationships” of the United 
States and Canada, and of coérdinating the 
general conclusions. 

Professor Glazebrook begins his detailed 
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history with an account of water transport 
in the French regime, and then discusses in 
turn the activities of the fur traders from 
1763 to 1821, the early development of 
waterways for sail and steam transporta- 
tion, the evolution of roads in the Prov- 
Inces, and the beginnings of railroad 
construction. Most of the remaining three- 
fifths of the volume is devoted to an ac- 
count of the location, construction, and 
financing of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way and other lines to the Pacific, and 
to a discussion of the amalgamation of 
the Canadian railways, other than the 
Canadian Pacific, into the government- 
owned-and-operated Canadian National 
Railways. The last two chapters deal 
rather briefly with “Modern Waterways” 
and “Transportation by Electricity and 
Gasolene.” 

Quite naturally, there are two subjects of 
especial interest upon which a history of 
transportation in Canada will throw light. 
One is the relationship between the devel- 
opment of railroads and the evolution of 
the demand for union of the Provinces into 
a Dominion of Canada. The other general 
subject of paramount interest is considered 
in discussing the causes that made neces- 
sary large government aid to railroad con- 
struction and the circumstances that made 
inevitable the ultimate nationzlization of 
all the railroads other than the Canadian 
Pacific system. The author’s treatment of 
the complicated Canadian railway prob- 
lems is scholarly and thorough. He has 
done a good piece of historical work. 

It is not to be expected that the author 
should have found and presented a solution 
of Canada’s railroad problems. As he 
states, “Opinion in Canada has always fa- 
vored the construction and operation of 
railways by private enterprise,” but the 
policy and events of the past have resulted 
in government ownership of the major share 
of the country’s railway mileage, which can 
be operated only by incurring a large an- 
nual deficit which must, for the present at 
least, be regarded as part of the cost of the 
country’s economie activity and develop- 
ment. Whether the uftimate decision will 
be to continue or to terminate government 
ownership and operation, only experience 
can detérmine. The tentative conclusion 
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reached by the author is that “if, after the 
necessary years of experiment, Canadian 
democracy cannot trust its representatives 
to direct, or to appoint those who should 
direct, a public enterprise, the future of 
public ownership is doubtful indeed.” 

The volume includes five maps, one show- 
ing the fur trade routes, and another the 
canals of Canada. The three railway maps 
picture the development of lines to 1860, to 
1886, and to 1936. The Bibliographical 
Note at the end of the volume is brief, but 
the text throughout is well documented. 

Emory R. JOHNSON 

University of Pennsylvania 


Gertys, LUELLA. The Administration of 
Canadian Conditional Grants. Pp. xiv, 
193. Public Administration Service, 
1938. $2.75. 


This study of conditional grants, and 
Maxwell’s study of unconditional subsidies 
(Federal Subsidies to the Provincial Gov- 
ernments in Canada) , provide timely mate- 
rials on problems of federal administration 
and relations between a central government 
and its constituent states. A third study 
which would be of immense magnitude and 
presumably welcomed by politicians as well 
as economists, to complete the field of these 
two works, would be a treatment of the de- 
lineaticn of functions or the powers to raise 
and spend money directly in the execution 
of the definitively assigned functions. 

Dr. Gettys’ study exposes a second facet 
of the weak stone in the structure of Ca- 
nadian government. The first is the un- 
conditional subsidy referred to, which has 
repeatedly been made “definitive” but also 
repeatedly modified in the quests for “bet- 
ter terms.” Of the unconditional subsidy, 
Dr. Gettys politely says that “the relatively 
slight and ineffective degree of Dominion 
supervision and guidance exercised in con- 
nection with the administration of federally 
aided activities attracts the attention of 
the American observer” (p. 173), and 
that “the idea that thé Dominion might 
effectively provide administrative leader- 
ship . . . seems to have made little head- 
way” (p. 174). The basic difficulties are 
epitomized in the phrase “provincial au- 
tonamy” and in the “centrifugal forces,” 
i. e„ sharp cleavage between the “export- 
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ing” west and the “protected” east, and ra- 
cial and religious cleavages, and also the 
fact that “although less hostile, the west- 
ern provinces, with a numerically small 
population, have the customary aversion of 
peripheral areas for remote control” (p. 
175). Dr. Gettys’ statement, however, 
that further difficulties lie in “the lack of 
common cause between the two largest 
provinces, Ontario and Quebec .. .” (p. 
175) , is hardly substantiated in view of the 
recent formation of the Ontario-Quebec 
axis as a result of apparent agreement to a 
policy of complete opposition to the inves- 
tigation of the present Royal Commission 
on Dominion-Provincial Relations, to 
which, incidentally, this study should be of 
great aid. 

Dr. Gettys’ study may be divided into 
three parts: the first chapter sketching the 
constitutional problems, the central sec- 
tion (seven chapters) covering in detail 
each type of grant that has been made, and 
the final chapter on evaluation and reform. 
In addition, in the central section, the au- 
thor gives judgment on each of the detailed 
types of activities—ranging from venereal 
disease control to unemployment and farm 
relief—that have been promoted by the use 
of conditional grants. The fact that this 
type of aid has rather generally been op- 
posed (statements by the present Prime 
Minister are given in some detail—pp. 99- 
100) by the present party in power and sup- 
ported by the Conservative party, has 
added to other difficulties that of inconti- 
nuity. This suggests further centralization 
of functions as the future trend, but this 
very suggestion has developed the opposi- 
tion that has been noted, and it also con- 
tains certain procedural difficulties. 

The conclusion is reached that there are 
functions m activities conducted and in the 
settlement of present pressing problems in 
Canadian federalism that may be carried 
on under the system of conditional grants. 
This represents middle ground between 
constitutional revi8ion and the uncondi- 
tional subsidy. But there is the dilemma 
represented by what may be unwanted 
financial relief where “subventions are 
made for activities already financed on a 
relatively generous scale by the provinces” 
and the subvention “to aid a new activity 
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... accompanied by matching require- 
ments, the result [of which] may be to 
throw additional burden on the provinces” 
(p. 180). Dr. Gettys closes with emphasis 
upon the need for reform in administration 
by the central government. This small 
volume is carefully prepared, thoroughly 
documented, and adds to the understand- 
ing of methods ‘by which needed govern- 
mental change may be accomplished. 
A. R. Urcren 
University of Minnesota 


MacKenzm, Norman, and Lione H. 
Laine (Eds.). Canada and the Law of 
Nations. Pp. xxvii, 567. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1938. $4.00. 


At a time when the tendency is running 
in pronounced fashion towards the inclu- 
sion in casebooks on international law of 
decisions of as many national and interna- 
tional courts as is possible, one notes with 
surprise the statement of the editors of 
Canada and the Law of Nations that “col- 
lections of national contributions to inter- 
national law may constitute a sounder ap- 
proach to a study of that subject than do 
some of the attempts that have been made 
to include in a single volume extracts from 
the judgments in a variety of states” (p. 
xii), An examination of the Table of Con- 
tents of this volume shows the handicaps 
under which a student labors in approach- 
ing the study of international law by this 
method. Canadian decisions on the law 
of nations are classified in seven major 
divisions: Canada, An International En- 
tity (29 pages); Jurisdiction over Terri- 
tory (148 pages); Status of Indians (29 
pages); Individuals in International Law 
(113 pages) ; International Rights and Du- 
ties (67 pages); Private International Law 
(88 pages); War and Its Effects (113 
pages) . 

A mere list of the major divisions, how- 
ever, is meaningless, because of the some- 
what novel classification adopted. For ex- 
ample, while the rubric “Individuals in 
International Law” covers Naturalization, 
Domicile, Disabilitjes and Rights of 
Aliens, Exclusion and Deportation of 
Aliens, and many pages of new material on 
Extradition, the title “International Rights 


and Duties” covers only Treaties, and 
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Governmental Responsibility for Acts of 
Its Agents. The editors are aware of this 
disproportionality in their approach to the 
study of international law, and admit that 
their collection must be supplemented by 
a study of other sources. ‘This, of course, 
is true of all casebooks, but the need will 
be more imperative for users of this col- 
lection. 

Aside from this criticism, another serious 

defect occurs to the reviewer after a care- 
ful reading of the cases reported here. 
Even on topics where the editors have dis- 
covered Canadian cases, these decisions, 
with a few notable exceptions, are less 
valuable to the student than the leading 
cases previously available. The value of 
the collection as an approach to the study 
- of the law of nations is thus somewhat lim- 
ited even for Canadian students of interna- 
tional law. 
- The editing of cases in this collection 
does not come up to the high standards set 
by Judge Manley O. Hudson im his Cases 
on International Law or by Dean Edwin 
D. Dickinson in his Cases on the Law of 
Nations. The order of the ccurt in the 
cases published in Canada and the Law of 
Nations is more often than not omitted, 
and there is seldom any indication that dis- 
senting or concurring opinions were written 
in a given case. Bibliographical refer- 
ences are wholly inadequate, and the stu- 
dent will have difficulty in orienting many 
of the cases or m discovering whether they 
are in accord or in conflict with the pre- 
vailing principles of the law of nations. 

In spite of the defects noted, the volume 
presents welcome new material to the in- 
ternational lawyer. 

Hersert W. Bricas 

Cornell University 


SABINE, Georce H. A History of Political 
Theory. Pp. xvi, 797. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1937. $4.00. 


This book reviews political ideas for a 
period of some 2,500 years; it begins with 
the Greeks before Plato and ends with 
present- day Comfnunjsts and Fascists. It 
is based on an independent and expert ex- 
amination of original sources, and it is 
thoroughgoing in its treatment, and as ob- 
jective as any interested exposition of ideas 
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can be. The author is a professor of phil- 
osophy, and he effectively shows the afhlia- 
tions of political iceas to general trends of 
philosophical thought. He is also a his- 
torical scholar, and indicates clearly, with- - 
out going into too much detail, the relation 
of political ideas to contemporary political 
events. He concentrates his attention on 
leading political writers and on sample 
specimens of important groups or move- 
ments; he has thus saved his book. from 
becoming a mere annotated bibliography. - 


‘Obviously no historian of ideas can, in his 


selection of specimens and distribution of 
space, please every reader in every detail; 
thus, the reviewer regrets that the book 
omits altogether the French conservative 
authoritarians (Maistre and Bonald) of 
the early nineteenth century, and the pre- 
Marxian socialists; and that it gives rela- 
tively slight attention to Spinoza and to 
Kant. But there is very little to complain 
of, even on this score; and the volume ap- 
pears to be remarkably comprehensive and 
well-proportioned, 

Professor Sabine manifests his scientific 
integrity not only by keeping his exposi- 
tions close to the texts but also by making 
clear the hypotheses upon which he founds 
his critical analyses. In the Preface he 
announces his general adherence to Hume's 
discrimination between allegations (or es- 
timates) of fact, demonstrations of logical 
compatibility, and statements of valuation 
and predilection. Accordingly, he offers 
trenchant criticisms of the natural-law 
theorists and of other writers, such as 
Hegel and Marx, who attempted to fuse 
fact, logic, and value into single coherent 
theoretical systems. 

The book should be regarded as indis- 
pensable reading for academic students of 
political ideas, as well as for others serious- 
ly interested in understanding the move- 
ments of significant political thought, from 
ancient times to the present. It may at 
certain points prove difficult reading for 
the average undergrfduate mind. But 
surely it should not be avoided on that 
account, for the difficulty is not due to any 
defect in the style of writing; it is involved 
in the nature of the subject matter, and 
could have been avoided only by sacri- 
ficing veracity. The author makes no at- 
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tempts at “colorful” writing; but he is 
clear, consecutive, and incisive. His book 
is definitely the best textbook in the field 
_ of the history of political ideas, and it is 
much more than a textbook. i 
Francis W. CoKeR 
Yale University a ‘ 


Nationa Resources Commurres. Our 
Cities—Their Réle in the National 
Economy. Pp. xvi, 88. Washington: 
U. S. Gov’t Printing Office, 1937. 50¢. 
It is perhaps because man has been for 

so long an earth-bound creature that he 
fears and is dazzled by the great artifact 
known as the city. This is particularly 
true in the United States, where we have 
thus far revealed such gross ineptness in 
city management: we are puzzled by that 
which we cannot control. But, whether 
we like it or not, urban culture has become 
supreme, and it is in the city, as Lewis 
Mumford: (The Culture of Cities) says, 
“where the issues of civilization are fo- 
cused.” Mumford himself belongs to the 
skeptics when he writes in the following 
mood: “If the destructive forces in civiliza- 
tion gain ascendancy, our new urban cul- 
ture will be stricken in every part. Our 
cities, blasted and deserted, will be ceme- 
teries for the dead; cold lairs given over to 
less destructive beasts than man.” But, 
says Mumford, “we may avert that fate,” 
and his recent volume is a valiant effort to 
supply the kind of insight needed for the 
interpretation of urban culture. 

The original meaning of the word “skep- 
tic,” if I am not mistaken, was, a man who 
is shading his eyes in order to obtain a 
clearer view. In any case, many scholars 
are now shading their eyes for a clearer 
view of American cities; some are using 
powerful microscopes in order to discover 
the less obvious or hidden parts, and some 
are using telescopes to secure a wider per- 
spective. The Urbanism Committee of 
the National Resources Committee has 
furnished us with a dual instrument which 
aims to serve both functions. Our Cities 
is a treatise which presents three essential 
points of view regarding urban centers, 
namely: (a) the facts of American cities, 
(b) the processes of urbanization and its 
trends, and (c) the persistent and chronic 
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problems which characterize American 
cities. Citizens in general will be inter- 
ested in the first section; the third will be 
of special concern to officials, social work- 
ers, educators, and those who care for hu- 
man welfare; the second or middle section 
will attract social theorists and scientists. 
It is this part of the report to which I pro- 
pose to direct my attention in the remain- 
der of this brief review. 

The two primary processes contributing 
to urban growth are held to be (a) agricul- 
tural surplus and (b) the centripetal force 
of technology. In other words, wherever 
agricultural civilization produces more 
food than it can consume and. more human 
beings than it needs for productive pur- 
poses, and wherever invention allows for 
the concentration of workers in factories, 
at such points of intersection cities will 
arise. ‘The modern city, unlike the cities 
of antiquity, is, thus, a new phenomenon. 
Technology applied to agriculture leads to 
a dispersion of the population; but when 
applied to industry, it causes concentra- 
tion. Since the modern city is a product 
of technology, it is not surprising to dis- 
cover that the rate of urbanization in our 
time is, or has been, amazingly rapid. 
Within a single generation, for example, 
from 1900 to 1930, the urban population of 
the United States grew from 30 million to 
nearly 69 million, or about 130 per cent. 
During the period of rapid urban ascend- 
ancy the larger cities grew more rapidly 
than smaller cities. Now that urbanization 
on its physical side is slowing down, it is 
also true that the larger cities are the first 
to indicate losses. ‘Thus the decline in ele- 
mentary school enrollment between the 
years 1930 and 1936 was approximately 4 
per cent for the nation as a whole, and for 
the same period New York City suffered a 
decline of more than 6 per cent. In one 
sense, however, it is not correct to speak 
of urban decline, because what appears to 
be happening is that the great concentra- 
tions of population remain within a short 
radius of metropolitan,centers. The city 
center itself tends*to die out, but at the 
same time the city population tends to 
spread over wider areas and influences 

è 
more and more people. One of the most 
unusual features of the existing trend is 
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the expanding band of rural-urban inter- 
mixture which now surrounds the Ameri- 
can city. These intertwining regions are 
at present areas of disorganization and of 
cultural confusion, since neither the tradi- 
tional urban institutions nor the tradition- 
al rural ones meet the needs of these popu- 
lations. Arbitrary political demarcations 
frequently lead to such ineffective func- 
tioning of some institutions and agencies 
that it is not unusual to find high end low 
levels of culture existing side by side. 

I have selected only one generalization 
concerning the urban process, but this 
seems to me to be sufficient to illustrate 
the importance of understanding our cities. 
The situation calls for such insight and 
comprehension as will permit us hence- 
forth to engage in varieties of economic 
and social planning. This ts, I assume, the 
chief compulsion arising from science and 
technology, namely, that each expansion 
in this sphere calls for a correspording ex- 
pansion of conscious planning. It is in 
this sense, and only in this sense, that one 
‘may reasonably fear the consequences of 
science and technology, namely, that con- 
scious control may lag so greatly as to ren- 
der a technological urban culture unman- 
ageable. The equation was admirably 
stated a century ago by Horace Mann in 
these words: “If we maintain institutions, 
which bring us within the action of new 
and unheard-of powers, without taking 
any corresponding measures for the gov- 
ernment of those powers, we shall perish 
by the very instruments prepared for our 
happiness.” 

In the meantime, one must urge upon 
scholars and citizens a deeper and a more 
accurate understanding of the rature and 
the meaning of these urban centers from 
which the values and the patterns of mod- 
ern life emerge. Our Cities is one of the 
most convenient tools thus far placed at 
our disposal. Its adroit comparisons are 
fascinating. Its style is uniquely readable 
for publications emanating frem govern- 
ment sources. Ang, although some schol- 
ars may take exceptiouis to a few of the 
theoretical conclusions, they will not, I 
believe, find fault with jts facts. 

Epvuarp C. LINDEMAN 

New York School of Social Work 
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Moumrorp, Lewis. The Culture of Cities. 
Pp. xii, 586. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1988. $5.00. 

Lewis Mumford, in writing this most 
brilliant book in his already brilliant 
career, has achieved a volume that will be 
many things to many people. The urban 
sociologist, for example, will find this the 
most stimulating and the most adequately 
rounded presentation of the essentials in 
this field that has yet appeared. Here is 
urban sociology that is really sociology; it 
goes far beyond superficial descriptions of 
contemporary cities or compilations of 
statistical data, for Mumford has de- 
scribed in detail and with an overwhelming 
wealth of scholarship the essential nature 
of city life—what it has been, what it is, 
and what it may be. It is with the city as 
“a theater of social activity” and with city 
life as a social process that he has con- 
cerned himself. His presentation is radi- 
cal—that is to say, fundamental—and in 
its systematic development it far trans- 
cends the content: of the orthodox volumes 
of urban sociology that have been pub- 
lished in this country. 

The book is no less important for the 
social psychologist, for it pays deep atten- 
tion to the attitudes and values that are as 
much a part of city living as sewer systems, 
skyscrapers, or apartment houses. For 
Mumford, what men live by is more im- 
portant than what they live in. Accord- 
ingly, at no point does he leave out of con- 
sideration the psychological factors that 
are engendered by the city and in turn 
influence life in the city. 

For the city planner, Mumford has cre- 
ated a framework within which planners 
may well do their future thinking. His 
development of the concept of the region 
is extremely lucid and convincing, and his 
criticisms of contemporary city planning 
—largely because of its failure to think in 
broad regional terms, which involves 
thinking of the life functéons and the social 
needs of human beings—is discouragingly 
to the point. 

Again, the social and economic theorist 
will find the book provocative. Mumford 
does not build in terms of orthodox politi- 
cal and economic thought, at least theory 
centered in present pecuniary values. The 
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pecuniary motives that have made the 
city what it is today are incompatible with 
the “biotechnic” city that he foresees. 
Not profits, but the adequate satisfaction 
of human needs to the end that men may 
lead rich and satisfying lives, is the ra- 
tional objective for city life. The devel- 
opment of this premise calls for a critical 
examination of land policies, of the rôle of 
the machine, of the functions of “the 
power state,” and many other equally fun- 
damental aspects of contemporary culture. 

For the architect, The Culture of Cities 
contains no end of challenging material. 
In the social order that Mumford con- 
ceives, the dwelling house is one of the 
basie nuclei. The school is the other. 
(The book, too, is a contribution to educa- 
tional literature, although more by its im- 
plications than in its direct discussion.) 
But well designed homes as isolated units 
are of little significance; it is m relating 
the home to the broad and well-planned 
community, city, and regional environ- 
ment that a positive contribution is to be 
made, 

Although these different readers will see 
different things in the book, there is one 
common denominator or thesis that under- 
lies all the material the author has pre- 
sented, and unifies it into a coherent, close- 
ly knit, systematic treatise. Mumford is 
primarily concerned with the essential part 
the city and its resources may play in cre- 
ating good lives for men and women. All 
his discussion is pointed to this. He starts 
with the medieval city, traces the rise and 
development of the baroque capital city, 
and then turns to the industrial town and 
the lives men lead in it. All of this is a 
sequence in degradation, reaching its low- 
est point in the great metropolis—“megal- 
opolis,” as the author calls it. But even 
at its worst, the city contains seeds of 
regeneration. Mumford then introduces 
his discussion of regionalism, the politics 
of regional devalopment, and the social 
basis of the new, potential urban life. The 
city, not as a deadening, soul-killing, stand- 
ardizing environment for all but a few, but 
as the setting for a stimulating, personal- 
ity-developing, social interaction for the 
many, is the goal toward which Mumford’s 
thinking leads him. He looks far ahead 
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to the day when Aristotle’s profound ob- 
servation shall become a reality: “Men 
come together in cities in order to live; they 
remain together in order to live the good 
life.” 

Final mention must be made of the illus- 
trations and the 55-page bibliography with 
its introductory note and annotations. 
These add much to the interest and use- 
fulness of the book. 

Matcorm M. Wuer 

University of Minnesota 


Grwrira, Ernest S. History of Ameri- 
can City Government. The Colonial 
Period. Pp. 464. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1938. $3.75. 


This volume deals with the history of 
certain American Colonial town and city 
governments—largely those in the area ex- 
tending from North Carolina through New 
York (pp. 97-98)—and is the first of a 
projected series of “three or four volumes” 
tracing the evolution of American munici- 
pal government from the earliest times 
down to our own day. l 

The author seems to have experienced 
some diffculty in determining the exact 
number of these early incorporations: at 
one point he says there were “between 
twenty and forty-five according to the 
criteria, chosen” (p. 97), while at another, 
he speaks of “the twenty-four municipal 
corporations of Colonial times” (p. 194). 
It appears that both of these statements 
would have to be modified for the year 
1775 (p. 418). 

Whatever their number, it was found 
that the Colonial incorporations were 
formed largely for economic reasons, and 
that they were of three types—towns, 
minor boroughs, and organized boroughs 
and cities. As late as 1775 there was‘ no 
“specifie type of municipal government” 
(p. 257), some municipalities then being 
ruled by town meetings, some by parish 
and vestry boards, and some by close cor- 
porations. As to how these various in- 
corporations operated, politically, economi- 
cally, and sociallye the author provides a 
mine of information. 

The author has used a wide range of 
materials in the preparation of this valu- 
able volume. A mass of secondary litera- 
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ture has been examined, but the author 
has not been satisfied with a mere synthesis 
of such material; at innumerable points, 
investigations in the sources, both manu- 
script and printed, have enriched his nar- 
rative. In order to avoid unnecessary 
duplication of detail, the topical instead 
of the chronological method of presenta- 
tion has been employed, thus making the 
book, as the author says, a study rather 
than a formal history. While the work 
has no systematic bibliography, its foot- 
notes and appendices contain a wealth of 
bibhographical detail. 

The style of the book is at times some- 
what heavy, and is much given to the use 
of parenthetical statements and to the 
asking and answering of questions. Some 
of the notes (e.g., p. 91, note 63, and d. 223, 
note 1) are too general to be very helpful. 
These are relatively minor matters, how- 
ever, and detract but little from the general 
excellence of the book. 

Students of American history and gov- 
ernment will welcome this contribu<ion to 
the literature of their field, and look for- 
ward to the appearance of the other vol- 
umes in the series. 

JENNINGS B. SANDERS 

University of Tennessee 


Waker, Masen L. Urban Blight and 
Slums. Pp. xvi, 442. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1938. 
$4.00. 


This book constitutes the first major 
volume dealing principally with what have 
come to be known as “blighted areas.” It 
should be given the credit, therefore, that 
is due to a pioneer work. 

The subjects treated represent a wide 
variety and suggest the principal problems 
that center in blighted and slum areas and 
that must be solved in any attempt to 
combat the forces that cause the creeping 
paralysis of blight and the subsequent dis- 
integration of slums. 

As a compilation of material gathered 
from scattered sougces and as ar. outline 
of problems, the book*represents a con- 
tribution. Its greatest weaknesses lie in a 
failure to discriminate between materials 
and proposals, and to carry out any line of 
reasoning to its logical conclusions. The 
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treatment of taxation particularly is casual 
and inadequate. 

Chapter 8, by the late Henry Wright, 
entitled “Rehabilitation of Blighted 
Areas,” is notable for its specific treatment, 
and as probably the final contribution of 
this pioneer. Part UI, the Attack on 
Slums and Unfit Housing in England and 
Holland, by R. U. Ratcliff, is well organ- 
ized and judiciously written, and packed 
with valuable information. 

The appendix contains a bibliography, 
but unfortunately there is no index. 

Ernest M. FISHER 

Washington, D. C. 


Wootston, Howaro B. Metropolis. Pp. 
xii, 825. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., 1938. $2.75. 


The approach used by the author of 
Metropolis is largely synthetic. He has 
tried to draw together relevant materials 
from the several social sciences and related 
fields and, by weaving them together, pre- 
sent an outline that will help to achieve 
an understanding of urban life. In doing 
this, Dr. Woolston sets as a special purpose 
that of indicating how the metropolitan 
setting influences the attitudes and con- 
duct of those who live in cities. 

It is impossible ‘within the limits of this 
review to present a well-rounded and fully 
substantiated evaluation of the book. 
The task is all the more difficult since the 
volume appears almost simultaneously 
with the larger, more comprehensive, and 
more exhaustive The Culture of Cities by 
Lewis Mumford. In comparison, Metrop- 
olis suffers. Certain general observations 
will perhaps indicate wherein this is true: 

Woolston deliberately confines his at- 
tention largely to the city of the past fifty 
years. In doing so, a conception of the 
city as a growth, as one form of the social 
process, fails to emerge clearly. The 
sketchy 20-page chapter on historical de- 
velopment is not enough It further fol- 
lows that the emphasis upon the contem- 
porary city tends to suggest, if not direct- 
ly then by implication, that the present 
form of the city is the enduring form. 
There is no systematic discussion of where 
present city trends may be leading us, and 
while prophecy is not called for, certain 
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developments in the modern metropolis do 
raise some fundamental questions that 
need to be followed through. Thus, there 
is no more than a hint of the possibility 
of decentralization, and scarcely any men- 
tion of such matters as are raised, for ex- 
ample, by Wright in The Disappearing 
City. The significant relation of the city to 
the region is hinted at most clearly in two 
sentences late in the book. 

In attempting to introduce materials 
from many fields, the author makes the 
book unduly sketchy. There is oversim- 
plification, so it seems to the reviewer, and 
much that is presented might, it would 
seem, be assumed as already a part of the 
general reader’s or the college student’s 
background, as in the chapters on business, 
government, common defense, uplift, and 
public service. 

Further, there are times when the au- 
thor fails to follow through the implica- 
tions of his own materials. This seems 
especially true in the discussion of housing. 

Lastly, except in the chapter on urban 
psychology, and to a much less degree in 
the introduction and the summary, the 
intention to relate city life to personality 
is, it seems to the writer, largely lost from 
sight. Description rather than socio-psy- 
chological analysis predominates. 

There is no general reference bibliogra- 
phy, although the authors and works cited 
in footnotes are reprinted at the end. 
Many items one might expect to see are 
not included. 

Marcom M. Wuer 

University of Minnesota 


Bru, Jeanerre G., and E. Geroren 
Payne. The Adolescent Court and 
Crime Prevention. Pp. xiii, 230. New 
York: Pitman Publishing Corp., 1938. 
$2.50. 


This book deals with two related prob- 
lems. The first problem is the interpreta- 
tion of the adglescent offender, and this 
involves an analysis of the personal char- 
acteristics of the adolescent, and the fam- 
ily, community, educational institutions, 
and general social world of the adolescent 
offender. While there is nothing essential- 
ly novel in the general views presented in 
these chapters, the theories are presented 
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clearly and are illustrated abundantly by 
case histories. The second problem is the 
provision of a special court for adolescent 
offenders. Short descriptions are given of 
the Chicago Boys’ Court and of the Men’s 
Misdemeanant Division in Philadelphia, 
and a more detailed description is given of 
the adolescent court in Brooklyn. 
Epwi H. SUTHERLAND 
Indiana University 


straus, MicsuarL W., and TaLrBor Weca. 
Housing Comes of Age. Pp. 259. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1938. 
$2.75. 


This slim volume is a lively contribution 
to the literature of housing and of public 
administration. It is the story of the 
work of the Housing Division of the Public 
Works Administration, which produced 
fifty-seven housing developments in four 
years. ‘The authors are the able Director 
of Information of the Division and an 
alert, keen-minded young architect who 
has been on its staff almost from the be- 
ginning. This report documents the con- 
viction which some students of housing 
have held for some time, that housing is 
not an emergency make-work program. 
Chapter by chapter, the authors illustrate 
the difficulties of designing whole commu- 
nities in a country where architects have 
had experience largely with the single 
house; of assembling land quickly and 
cheaply in a complex and expensive insti- 
tutional pattern; of spreading a gospel to 
cities whose councils solemnly resolved 
that they had no slums in their town. 

It would be much to expect that such 
a book by such authors would not smack 
of an apologia (it is dedicated to Harold 
Ickes), especially as the Housing Division 
has often been under fire for its compara- 
tively small accomplishments. I must re- 
port that the authors have not escaped 
from their difficulty. Somehow, it is local 
Incompetence, stupidity, self-seeking, or 
inertia that blocks and impedes the Hous- 
ing Division; it is the efforts of the Divi- 
sion that bring gbout the necessary state 
enabling legislation. The story has been 
made interesting because the authors have 
had access to the records of the Division: 
it would have been just as interesting if 
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they had looked beyond those records 
more. A seventy-page appendix describes 
each of the Division’s projects briefly, 
gives a check-list of information necessary 
to initiate a public housing project, and 
prints the Wagner-Steagall Act, which 
symbolizes housing’s coming of age. 
There is no index. 
CHARLES S. ASCHER 
New York, N. Y. 


Lerrer, Murray H. City and Church in 
Transition. Pp. xii, 301. Chicago: Wil- 
lett, Clark & Co., 1938. $2.50. 

This timely study represents an investi- 
gation of 140 cities in the United States, 
in the population class 50,000 to 150,000, 
in order to throw light upon the interre- 
lationship of the churches and the larger 
community. These cities are divided into 
five types: the commercial city, the indus- 
trial city, the industrial suburb, the resi- 
dential suburb, and the resort city. 

Nowhere else is there assembled such a 
wealth of significant data on cities which 
gives so much insight into the relationship 
of church activities and religious life and 
philosophy in general to the world in which 
these are carried on. 

The author, professor of sociology and 
social ethics at Garrett Theological Semi- 
nary, might be thought, from the nature 
of his academic position, to be biased in 
his approach to the subject On the con- 
trary, he is thoroughly objective and dis- 
criminating in his choice of and analysis of 
the material In fact, this is one of the 
relatively few books on religious subjects 
which can claim this distinction. Profes- 
sor Leiffer recognizes the inherent weak- 
nesses and strength of organized religion 
in the cities of this country, but offers no 
special pleading. 

The author shows very clearly the varied 
and enormous changes which have taken 
place in city life and their effect upon the 
religious groups within the culture pattern. 
Religious ideas and practices, which are 
ordinarily very slow to change, are block- 
ing the adjustment $f many churches to 
the ever changing times. Yet, in some re- 
spects human beings seem religiously to 
have much in common with their grand- 


parents who lived in another age. What 
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are the permanent values in religion which 
may appeal to large groups in each genera- 
tion in spite of change and decay? The 
old world order is slowly (or rapidly?) 
breaking up. What in the new will be 
carried over from the old? 


Ray H. Aprams 
University of Pennsylvania 


Marsu, Leonard C., et al. Health and 
Unemployment. Pp. xxv, 243. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1938. 
$3.00. 


The immediate question with which 
this penetrating study deals is: What are 
the effects of unemployment upon the 
health of the unemployed? The author 
has gathered some original material from 
local studies of small sample groups in 
Montreal and has assembled a mass of 
data from already published sources. In 
the local studies, 1,000 unemployed adults 
were given complete physical examina- 
tions, along with a similar control group 
of employed men. Two hundred and 
seventy unemployed youths also were 
medically examined. The health factors 
among 600 unemployed families, clients of 
a Montreal social agency, were reviewed. 
A specially selected group of relief families 
in Montreal were examined as to nutrition. 
These and two other studies include only 
small groups within one urban area of 
Canada, a narrow base of generalization; 
but the author is conscious of this. 

The local studies show clearly that 
there are deteriorating effects of unem- 
ployment upon physical and mental health. 
But the technical question stated at the 
beginning of this review leads into a 
broader issue with which this book is really 
more concerned, viz.: What are the inter- 
relations of unemployment and health with 
each other and with other social and eco- 
nomic conditions? 


In some ways [says the Introduction (page 
xix) J, the book is an essay in fnterpretation: an 
endeavour to suggest some of the wider impli- 
cations of the limited facts which are derived 
from physical examinations and other medical 


‘data—in short, to emphasize the socio-economic 


aspects of medicine. It hopes to provide a 
stimulus to further research work in many parts 
of this field, and it is itself a plea for more. 
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The investigation of the comparative 
prevalence of various diseases and defects 
leads into family studies where nutrition, 
housing, and the mental states induced by 
unemployment or insecurity are appraised. 
“An examination of the health and phy- 
sique of unemployed adults shows that, for 
some at least, the causes of their present 
deficiencies derive from their occupational 
history or their early life. A group of 
young workers includes within its ranks 
some whose circumstances are similar to 
those which some of the adults experienced 
in their youth. Both of these trace back 
to family conditions, and to socio-economic 
differences which are wider than the inci- 
dence of unemployment alone” (page xxi). 

An especially useful section tosocial work- 
ers, and public welfare and public health 
administrators, are the chapters in Part 
IV on illness and malnutrition, and espe- 
cially Chapter 20, “Minimum Standard 
Budgets and Relief.” Existing relief 
budgets are compared with budgets re- 
garded as minimal for providing a whole- 
some diet and other necessities, leading to 
the conclusion (by no means novel) that 
relief budgets are generally inadequate and 
are dangerous if long continued. 

This discussion leads in turn into a 
general consideration of social welfare or- 
ganization and to a valuable section on 
medical care. The administrative and 
financial problems of public medical care 
for the poor have received so little syste- 
matic attention that the chapters on this 
subject will be useful in the United States 
as well as in Canada. The final chapter, 
discussing the relations between a general 
program of medical care and medical “re- 
lief,” emphasizes the desirability of a wide- 
reaching contributory health insurance 
system, but recognizes insufficiently the 
financial and administrative interdepend- 
ence between such a system and tax-sup- 
ported medical services. 

e Micsarr M. Davis 

New York City 


MacNemm,DovetasH. Seven Years of Un- 
employment Relief in New Jersey, 19380- 
1936. Pp. xu, 307. New York: Social 
Science Research Council, 1938. $1.25. 


As a result of examination of unemploy- 
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ment relief research problems, the Com- 
mittee on Social Security of the Social 
Science Research Council selected New 
Jersey “as the only suitable area in which 
such a study could be launched promptly.” 
The volume opens with a useful sketch of 
development of English poor relief and 
relief in the colony and state of New Jer- 
sey. Among other things, this discloses 
that before 1980 in New Jersey (1) relief 
needs have not been met exclusively by 
local government and private charity; 
(2) relief needs have not been financed by 
one level of government; (3) relief has not 
been confined in normal times to totally 
and irrevocably destitute; (4) a gradual 
process of disentangling cases requiring 
merely economic aid from those requiring 
specialized or institutional treatment has 
been going on for a long time. 

The volume contains a wealth of statis- 
tical material, ably analyzed. Much of 
this body of data confirms informed opin- 
ion, but there is merit in having specific 
quantitative measures. A few facts per- 
haps deserve recital: Proportion of the 
population on relief was rising before the 
depression of the 1930’s; Negroes, Italians, 
and Slavs contributed a higher percentage 
to relief loads than they constituted of the 
population; unskilled, construction; do- 
mestic, and personal service workers seemed 
to be the most vulnerable to depression; 
86 per cent of relief families were renters, 
while only 51 per cent of the whole popu- 
lation were in the renter class. The study 
gives some support to the popular notion 
that relief people are not a strict cross 
section of the population. 

The development of relief policy is care- 
fully traced through the depression, indi- 
cating shift from local control to state con- 
trol and back virtually to local control. 
Also the part played by the National Gov- 
ernment is skillfully woven into the story, 
so that the account of New Jersey relief 
during the depression is in reality the story 
in forty-seven states as well. There are 
useful chapters on uaionization of relief 
people, personnel “of relief administration, 
transients, medical relief, eligibility for re- 
lief, records and procedures, and others. 

Although the study is admirable and 
worthy of carefyl reading by relief admin- 
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istrators, a number of questions arise. 
For example, the author no doubt would 
be in a position to tell us something oz the 
relative merits of trained case workers and 
of intelligent informed citizens for certify- 
ing “economic need.” Do economic vic- 
tims need case work? Only a brief nega- 
tive section on the cost of administering 
relief is included, whereas one of the main 
purposes of such a study should be discov- 
ery of waste and inefficiency in various 
methods of administration. Again, there 
is no adequate appraisal of the relative 
merits of cash, store order, and work relief. 
The study lacks specific economic orienta- 
tion, so that those responsible for planning 
relief in the future and having to decide 
between direct relief and works program 
will find little guidance. 

Fact-gathering and drawing trend 
curves have become occupational diseases 
among researchers. This study would 
have been more useful to statesmen and 
administrators had the author at the end 
of each chapter summarized errors, weak- 
nesses, and points of strength of policies 
under discussion. Politicians, who foz the 
most part select policies and programs, 
cannot be relied upon to read these studies 
and draw sound conclusions therefrom; re- 
searchers and such organizations as the 
Social Science Research Council have a 
responsibility to perform in this connec- 
tion. But these comments should not de- 
tract from an otherwise able and useful 
study made by Mr. MacNeil. 

Emerson P. SCHMIDT 

University of Minnesota 


Morgan, Caristie MaraareT, The At- 
titudes and Adjustments of Recipients 
of Old Age Aszistance in Upstate and 
Metropolitan New York. Pp. 181. 
Poughkeepsie: 1880 Fund for Old Age 
Welfare, Vassar College, 1937. $1.50. 


There are now a number of studies cf the 
physical and economic characteristics of 
old people. This is not one of these, but 
an attempt “to leara something about the 
factors which make for*happiness or con- 
tentment in old age.” It concerns itself 
with the intangibles and ,quasi-intangibles 
of old folks’ “psychological and social 
needs.” Obviously this requires a special 
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and experimental technique. Three hun- 
dred and eighty-one persons 70 years and 
older receiving state old age assistance al- 
lowances were interviewed in their homes 
in four upstate New York towns and New 
York City. The interviewers started con- 
ventionally enough with queries on health, 
education, family relations, social life, reli- 
gion, and current employment record of 
the old persons. But these are the prelimi- 
naries, statistically and in the interviewing 
procedure, for the questions that form the 
focus and provide the basic materials of 
the study. The latter cover “General 
Activities” (a completely inadequate 
title), designed to discover general “atti- 
tudes toward life.” What “things interest 
you?” for example, “Do you have any 
hobbies?” “Generally speaking, do you 
enjoy your life now?” From the answers 
to five questions in this last section, Miss 
Morgan constructs a numerical scale called 
the adjustment or happiness score. Re- 
sults are classified: (1) men versus 
women; (2) upstate native-stock Protes- 
tants versus all others; (8) “happy” versus 
<£ unh appy.” 

Miss Morgan’s most striking conclusion 
is that “aged people are not all alike” and 
that “there are no aged characteristics: as 
such.” Indeed, “the traits exhibited by 
the old are as varied as those shown by a 
group of young people.” She thinks we 
make a mistake by treating them as if 
they were alike. We assume, for exam- 
ple, that all old people like to live with 
their children; it appears that over two- 
thirds of Miss Morgan’s group would 
rather not. At the same time, those who 
live alone are no happier than those who 
do not. The old evidently are just as in- 
scrutable in their attitudes as the rest of 
us. Again, everybody knows the stock 
answer to this implied question, or thinks 
he does: “You must be proud of your 
children. They must be quite a comfort 
to you.” Over one-fifta to whom the 
question applied let it pass in silence; an- 
other 10 per cent said no. Miss Morgan 
isolates five factors that appear to be asso- 
ciated with happiness in old age: “the 
quiet, privacy and independence of action 
provided by living in their own homes” is 
not the least of those. The others are 
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health, pleasant social and emotional rela- 
tions, hobbies, and some form of useful. 
work or worklike activity. Her most defi- 
nite recommendation is that we provide 


for retired workers—the America of the 


old was still a nation of workers—some- 
thing for their minds and hands, particu- 
larly their hands, to busy themselves with. 

All of which raises two significant ques- 
tions. One is fundamental: Is it possible 
to devise a research technique to measure 
“happiness” or adjustment? Second: If 
one can, Is a sample of 381 persons ade- 
quate? 

The author anticipates the first. She 
warns at the outset that she “does not 
claim to have made an adequate definition 
or measurement of ‘happiness.’” Passing 
the question of whether the questionnaire 
is the ideal way of getting the particular 
kind of facts desired in the present in- 
stance, it Is fair to say that she claims only 
that “happiness” is “the least cumbersome 
label for whatever this score measures”; 
that is, the scale claims only to measure 
statistically the answers to five specific 
and fairly definite questions. 

Curiously, there is no discussion of the 
second question. The questionnaire 
method is a costly and lengthy one, and 
one can understand why there are not 
3800 rather than 381 persons in the sam- 
ple. Particularly in a preliminary and ex- 
perimental study, one can make a good 
case for restricting the sample; but the 
author evidently feels it is not necessary 
to make it. One would be inclined to 
give her credit for good sense in for once 
taking for granted the academic ameni- 
ties, were it not for the apparently com- 
plete credence she places on her statistical 
results. Refine your statistical procedures 
as you will, you are still manipulating only 
a total of 381 cases, and the more you 
classify the slighter become your subdivi- 
sions, the more tenuous your distinctions. 
“The Happiest,g for example, “have an 
average health score of 6.05 points while 
that of the Unhappiest is 4.07, a difference 
of 1.98 points. In a like manner 23.0 more 
per cent of the Happiest people have ex- 
cellent or good general health than do the 
Unhappiest.” Such a presumed precision 
in results is much too trusting. This, 
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note, is not a criticism of the author’s 
methods; it suggests that her results should 
similarly be labeled tentative and sugges- 
tive. Miss Morgan’s statement in the 
first paragraph of her conclusions that her 
study is “frankly exploratory” hardly 
covers this point: it refers to her technique 
and follows over a hundred pages of very 
definite statistical results. 

The best parts of Miss Morgan’s study 
for those who are not statistically minded 
are her excerpts from the answers to the 
questionnaires scattered through the study 
and the case histories and adjustment 
scores of seven old people in Chapter IX. 
It takes touches such as these to put life 
on the statistical bones for even the cog- 
noscenti. I should say that for the spe- 
cialist, the study’s chief value is that it 
proves with figures what he has known for 
a long time out of his experience. It is 
fair payment for the facilities the New 
York State old age assistance authorities 
have made available to Miss Morgan. 

C. A. Kure 


University of Pennsylvania 


SunDeLsoN, J. Winer. Budgetary Meth- 
ods in National and State Governments. 
Pp. xvi, 640. Albany: State of New 
York Department of Taxation and 
Finance, 1938. 


The author of this report was New York 
State fellow in taxation at Columbia Uni- 
versity and research investigator of the 
New York State Tax Commission at the 
time he made the study. The report was 
undertaken with the idea that it would 
contribute to the solution of some of the 
budgetary problems of the New York state 
government. But only a few of the 640 
closely printed pages are devoted to these 
problems. Instead, the report attempts 
an up-to-date survey of the budgetary 
methods of all the leading governments of 
the world, including the forty-seven other 
state governments of the United States. 
The task would have been formidable 
enough had the author simply confined 
his attention to tle budgetary practices of 
our state governments, referring whenever 
appropriate to such practices in the various 
national governments. Perhaps the fact 
that the report was used as a doctoral dis- 
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sertation accounts in 'a measure for its be- 
wildering display of budgetary information 
gathered from the four corners of the 
earth. After going through the report, 
the reviewer, although somewhat versed 
in budgetary lore, felt completely over- 
whelmed by its show of learning on the 
subject. 

The report consists of an introduction 
and five parts. The parts deal with budg- 
etary comprehensiveness, budgetary unity, 
budget program preparation, budget pro- 
gram adoption, and budget program exe- 
cution. Three chapters are required to 
get a proper perspective in the introduc- 
tion. Then forty-five chapters carry the 
main themes of discussion under the five 
parts. These deal with such subjects as 
extra-budgetary elements, multiple budget 
systems, extraordinary and crisis budgets, 
assigned taxes, estimating problems, prepa- 
ration procedures, legislative powers in 
budgetary matters, executive veto powers, 
supplementary and deficiency items, pro- 
visional budget voting, and mandatory 
and permissive expenditure revision. The 
method of treatment is copied largely from 
that of the French writers on the budget; 
that is, it emphasizes the formal and theo- 
retical aspects rather than the practical 
features. Into this scheme the author has 
fitted a vast array of facts, evidently gath- 
ered with much persistence and effort by 
the questionnaire method now frequently 
used by graduate students much to the dis- 
gust of public officials who happen to be 
the recipients of the question blanks. 
The author is not satisfied to let one telling 
example suffice, but he must catalogue all 
the facts which he has collected on a par- 
ticular aspect. The result is an encyclo- 
pedic presentation, making it most difficult 
for the reader who wishes to get at the 
kernel of the matter in short order. And 
sometimes the kernel, so far as New York 
state budgetary practices are concerned, 
is at the bottom of a bushel of chaff. 

The most useful chapters of the report, 
from the standpoint of our state govern- 
ments, are those dealing with assigned 
taxes (pp. 193-260). The weakest part 
of the study is the one devoted to budget- 
ary execution. Such esgtntials as a satis- 
factory accounting system and the proper 
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enforcement of executive accountability 
are not even discussed. But on the whole, 
the study shows promise. With more ma- 
turity, the author should develop balance 
and proportion in his writing, and should 
be able to select the most telling facts to 
support his arguments. No one can page 
through his report and not be impressed 
with his industry in assembling informa- 
tion on budgetary practices, some of which 
is of prime importance. 
A. E. Bucx 
Institute of Public Administration, 
New York City 


Komer, Lewis H. Cost of Government 
in the United States, 1935-1937. Pp. 
xv, 163. New York: National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, 1988. $3.50. 


One of the problems always confronting 
the student of public affairs and the inter- 
ested citizen is the inadequacy of the avail- 
able statistical data. It is obviously im- 
possible for the individual investigator to 
compile financial data for forty-eight 
states and their local governments, num- 
bering almost two hundred thousand. 
Formerly the Bureau of the Census pub- 
lished annual data for the states and de- 
cennial data for the local authorities, but, 
unfortunately, discontinued these reports 
with 19382. Hence the National Industrial 
Conference Board performs a useful task 
in compiling some of the data from the 
states and making careful estimates for 
the local bodies. The present report con- 
sists of fifty-seven tables of expenditures, 
revenues, debts, and other data relating to 
the cost of government and the means of 
paying that cost. In many cases compar- 
ative data are given for ten or more years, 
and there are some interesting comparisons 
of the cost of government and debt of the 
United States and some European nations. 
While most of the data presented in this 
report are available in other places, though 
not so converiently, partjcular importance 
must be’attached to the compilations of 
state and local data, which are not. The 
report estimates local expenditures at 
$6,038,000,000 and state expenditures at 
$2,433,000,000. The total cost of all gov- 
ernment is placed at $17,047,000,000 for 
1936, and of this sum, $10,498,000,000 was 
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raised by taxes which took about one-sixth 
of the national income. 

A report of this sort can occasion little 
critical comment, except in so far as one 
might question various details of the 
methods of estimation used. Since the 
purpose is primarily to present data, it 
would be gratuitous to argue about some 
of the inferences from the data suggested 
by the author. A number of suggestions 
for adding to the value of these reports, 
however, may be made. It would not be 
very difficult to show the amounts col- 
lected from various types of taxes—e.g., 
income, corporation, sales taxes—as well 
as the total collected. Likewise, some at- 
tempt could be made to show the purposes 
for which the money was spent, as an aid 
to the citizen and the student in forming 
an opinion as to the value and significance 
of the cost of government. While past 
experience has shown that this is almost 
impossible for local government, except in 
the broadest fashion, a fairly satisfactory 
classification of state expenditures could 
be made without entailing prohibitive 
cost. In this way the Board could 
perform a still more valuable public 
service, especially at a time when public 
finance forms one of the most important 
current issues, and when, unfortunately, 
official statistics are lacking or inaccessi- 
ble. 

Henry J. Brrrermann 

Ohio State University 


Royau Instrrore or INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS, A Report sy a Sropy Group 
OF MEMBERS OF tun. The Republics of 
South America. Pp. x, 374. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1937. 
$8.50. 


This survey prepared by a study group 
of members of the Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs is intended to “intro- 
duce the general reader to the study of the 
Republics of South America.” The vol- 
ume is eminently successful in accomplish- 
Ing its purpose. 

The plan of the study was presumably 
on a threefold basis. In Part I, embrac- 
ing six chapters, the physical and racial 
composition of the ten South American 
republics is sketched and the historical 
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background and the political development 
are fully described. 

In Part IL, embracing four chapters and 
an appendix, the reader is taken into the 
economic sphere. Here the emphasis is 
upon the economy which supports these 
republics internally, rather than upon the 
importance of external trade - relations. 
Nevertheless, foreign trade and especially 
financial development, including interna- 
tional investment, are not neglected. 

The third general portion of the book, 
embracing three chapters, is devoted to a 
presentation of the cultural factors essen- 
tial to an understanding of South America; 
and to the international political relations 
of the ten republics, jointly and severally. 

To cover this wide field of topics for the 
ten countries composing an entire conti- 
nent, and to do so within the space of four 
hundred pages, is itself an achievement. 
For this reason alone, the survey is singu- 
larly fitted to the requirements of the gen- 
eral reader. 

The book does not pretend to cover any- 
thing new. The work was essentially a 
question of selecting the best available 
material and studying this material for 
assembly into the completed volume. 
Ample footnote references throughout sug- 
gest fruitful avenues of further study for 
the interested reader. 

In general, the text is written in a clear, 
attractive, and absorbing manner. Occa- 
sionally, however, the text becomes some- 
what technical, and the general reader is 
apparently forgotten for the moment. 
The geographical description, for exam- 
ple, is rather heavy. 

Ten maps serve to illustrate the text. 
The book is well indexed, and a glossary 
of South American terms is helpful. The 
price is excessive, however, and the general 
reader, for whom the study was under- 
taken, may become discouraged before he 
examines the book. 

Roran L. KRAMER 

University of Pennsylvania 


STUART, GRAHAM H. Latin America and 
the United States. 3rd Ed. Pp. x, 510. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1938. $4.00. e 


Since many universities still confine 
¢ 
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their instruction on Latin America to a 
course on the diplomatic relations between 
Latin America and the United States, with 
perhaps occasional references to the region 
in economic geography courses, it is fortu- 
nate that there is available a good text- 
book in the field. Professor Stuart has 
revised his standard textbook to include 
developments during a decade of great 
progress in relations with our southern 
neighbors. The “good neighbor” policy, 
reciprocity trade agreements, recent ex- 
propriation problems in Mexico, the 
Panama agreements, Trujillo’s record, the 
Paraguayan war, and dictatorship in 
Brazil, are among the subjects mentioned 
in this third edition. 

Designed originally to appeal to a gen- 
eral public audience interested in American 
foreign policy, as well as for use in the 
classroom, Stuart’s text more than ever 
deserves reading by discussion groups and 
individuals who seek a speedy orientation 
in the field. The field surveyed is so 
broad that the treatment is necessarily 
quite thin. Eight thousand words is obvi- 
ously a restricted vehicle for “Porto Rico 
—A Study in American Territorial Gov- 
ernment,” and those who have written on 
Mexican affairs will realize that twenty 
thousand words is a none-too-broad frame 
for the complicated relationships between 
Mexico and the United States. An at- 
tempt is made to present a few of the 
important facts regarding the current com- 
mercial and economic positions of the vari- 
ous countries, but this is hardly one of the 
strong points of the book. When the 
book is again revised it is to be hoped that 
a fuller presentation will be made of the 
data out of which future diplomatic and 
commercial relations will be fashioned. 

Stuart presents the controversial subject 
matter impartially and in a manner that 
shows comendable familiarity with most 
of the leading works in the field. There 
are maps of Mexico, West Indies, and Cen- 
tral America, and a political map of South 
America. While the expert will find 
Stuart’s work thin rather than thorough, 
and his treatment to be of the sweeping 
rather than of the well-swept sort, Latin 
America and the Unitêd States continues 
to offer a fair sympathetic survey suitable 
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for those seeking an introduction to this 
general feld. 
Smuvon G. Hanson 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Danwes, JONATHAN. A Southerner Dis- 
covers the South. Pp. vii, 346. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1938. $3.00. 


Expanding sections are apt to suffer dis- 
tortions and growing pains. The West in 
its youthful heyday groaned forth an 
amazing assortment of cowboys and savage 
Indians. In like fashion, the newly bud- 
ding Sotth is fructifying its fantastic crop 
of preposterous Negroes and wild white 
men. While Negroes have excursioned 
northward, Yankez industrial opportunists 
have been edging southward. These new- 
comers have carpetbagged various “im- 
provements,” such as the model town of 
Norris, Tennessee, regardless of the fact 
that many Southerners undoubtedly “pre- 
fer a slappy South to a South planned in 
perfection by outlanders.” 

What is the real situation in the South, 
and whet do Southerners think about it? 
To answer this, Mr. Daniels, editor of the 
Raleigh News and Observer, motored lei- 
surely through ten Southern states, making 
his own keen observations and chatting 
with literally hundreds of inhabitants. 
Opinionettes were taken from all ranks and 
classes, -ncluding whites and Negroes, five 
governors, J. R. Butler, president of the 
Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union, Delta 
planters, Roark Bradford, Harris Dickson, 
Charles F. DeBardeleben, educators, Ca- 
juns, physicians, hitch-hikers, poets, bar- 
tenders, and “madams” of “sporting 
houses.” On the theory that everyone 
knows Lis own business and his own prob- 
lems better than someone else does, this 
well-spiced miscellany presents an ac- 
curate and fascinating pattern of South- 
ern mass and class opinion. It is but 
natural that this transitional pattern be 
incongruous. Some young Esaus, with 
subsidy and tax-exemption, would trade 
their birthright for a mess of factories; 
whereas others, such as Donald Davidson 
and the Agrarians, incline to the old agri- 
cultural South and insist that the South 
need nct “swallow without smelling all of 
the aspects of industrialism.” 
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What has the tariff meant to the South? 
Soil erosion? The freight rate differen- 
tial? What is the significance of the 
T.V.A.; the Rust brothers’ mechanical cot- 
ton-picker; Charles H. Herty and his plant- 
the-pine campaign for newsprint paper and 
rayon? Are the problems of the tenant 
farmer best solved by intelligent large- 
scale private cotton growing (Delta and 
Pine Land Company, Scott, Mississippi), 
or by a modernized forty-acres-and-a-mule 
individualist system (Dyess Colony, Ar- 
kansas), or by some type of codperative 
farming (Delta Codperative Farm, Mill- 
house, Mississippi)? Mr. Daniels throws 
light upon these and many other ques- 
tions, presenting perhaps the best avail- 


able summary of Southern problems as 


they stand today. 
Newsetn, N. PUCKETT 
Western Reserve University 


Parkins, Aumon E. The South: Its Eco- 
nomic-Geographic Development. Pp. 
ix, 528. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1938. $4.00. 


This is another “attempt to describe the 
civilization of the South, mainly in its eco- 
nomic-geographic aspects” (p. vii). Writ- 
ten for “the well-read layman, the thought- 
ful student of Southern institutions” (p. 
vill), it describes the environment as the 
white man found it, the modifications 
which he has made, what is left in poten- 
tialities, and what are the present utiliza- 
tions and the future prospects. 

The author “has no set hypotheses to 
support or theories to prove, no planned 
economic order to propagandize” (p. viji). 
But he does have a point of view. An 
adopted Southerner—a professor at Pea- 
body College since 1915-—he has the indus- 
trialist, New-South slant. In dealing with 
geographic matters (his specialty), he has 
produced creditable and useful results; in 
economic and especially socio-economic 
fields that are contwoversial, his objectivity 
may well be questioned. 

The references are limited very largely 
to government documents, supplemented 
in the case of industrial matters by The 
Manufacturers’ Record. The author 
shows no evidence of having consulted the 
excellent studies in this field by Clarence 
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Heer, Harriet Herring, Lois MacDonald, 
George Mitchell, B. F. Lemert, and others; 
or in the agricultural field by T. J. Woof- 
ter, Peter Molyneaux, T. J, Cauley, Gerald 
Johnson, and John Crowe Ransom. None 
of these appears in his bibliography or foot- 
notes, nor are some of their major contri- 
butions alluded to. The monumental study 
of the Southern Regions, by Professor 
Odum and a dozen collaborators, appears 
in the bibliography but not in the refer- 
ences. The same is true of Rupert Vance’s 
Human Geography of the South. 

According to Professor Parkins, South- 
ern mill owners are fortunate to have an 
ample supply of “cheap, reliable, non- 
unionized labor,” content with the system 
and resentful of interference by “foreign 
labor agitators” (pp. 425-28, 494). And “so 
long as agriculture remains dominant there 
is little likelihood that labor in the South 
will be permitted to become as unreasona- 
ble in its demands as in sections largely 
industrial” (p. 494). Yet this cheap labor 
has “excellent living conditions” and is 
“relatively well paid and well taken care 
of” (pp. 425-28) . 

For some of the millions of poverty- 
stricken farmers, the author finds hope in 
education and diversification of crops; but 
for a large proportion of them the factory 
“at present offers and will continue to of- 
fer them about the only means by which 
they may make a living and educate their 
children” (p. 10); the millions of unem- 
ployed which industry seems chronically 
unable to absorb to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

ALEX MATHEWS ARNETT 

University of North Carolina 


Panrrs, Cuartes F. Marketing. Pp. 
xvi, 781. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1938. $3.75. i 


The general pattern of this new text- 
book on Marketing, by Professor Charles 
F. Phillips of Colgate University, is much 
the same as that of other standard text- 
books in this field. Its exposition covers 
the various activiti®és and institutions of 
marketing. It is, however, very far from 
being a mere rehash of the information 
and viewpoints of other authors. Profes- 
sor Phillips’ work bears the stamp of his 
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own study on every subject. It gives evi- 
dence of careful research covering the en- 
tire field. 

Certain parts of the book are worthy of 
special mention. Its brief, sketchy presen- 
tations of the historical origins of various 
marketing institutions and practices de- 
scribed and discussed, for example, are 
both interesting and helpful. The ac- 
counts of the integrated forms of market- 
ing, such as chain and department stores, 
are especially well balanced and devoid of 
the usual prejudices that mar the writing 
of many writers who feel that they must, 
directly or indirectly, support one institu- 
tion or another. In a field in which there 
are such violent controversies, this is sig- 
nificant. 

Professor Phillips has made a special ef- 
fort to relate the processes of marketing to 
their underlying economic principles. As 
a consequence, this textbook is likely to ap- 
peal to students of economics who wish to 
pursue the application of these principles in 
the marketing field. Professor Phillips’ 
explanation of prices and price making is, 
if not exhaustive, particularly lucid and 
satisfactory. 

Some of the best writing in the book 
deals with recent efforts to control prices 
and competition in which thers is at pres- 
ent a strong business interest. Price main- 
tenance under the mellifluous term “fair 
trade regulation” is simply but thoroughly 
illuminated. Unfair trade practice regu- 
lation, formerly termed “loss leader prohibi- 
tion,’ under the N.R.A. and the Robin- 
son-Patman law receive special attention. 
Various other methods of regulation of 
trade by the government as a result of the 
urgent political pressure of interested 
trade groups are also included in the ex- 
position. 

The defects of the book are for the most 
part the result of an attempt to cover the 
whole field of marketing, both in descrip- 
tion and in theory, in one compact volume. 
The attempts to illustrate the processes of 
marketing agriculgural products through 
type studies, no matter how well selected, 
are not likely to prove entirely satisfactory 
to all teachers and studgnts of the market- 
ing of farm products. Similarly, the nec- 
essarily brief exposition pf the marketing 


.and retail trade. 
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of manufactured goods may seem to the 
specialist in this field too limited. Those 
interested in either one or the other of 
these fields may even be annoyed at the 
amount of space devoted to the other. 
Thus, the attempt to cover the whole field 
is both a strength and a weakness of the 
book. . 

Relatively speaking, Professor Phillips’ 
treatment of wholesaling, and especially of 
retailing and its various institutions, is, in 
the opinion of the reviewer, better balanced 
and more satisfactory than the chapters 
dealing with the marketing of raw materi- 
als and producers’ goods. 

It would probably be impossible for any 
writer to provide a textbook on marketing 
satisfactory to others in every respect. To 
the reviewer it seems that more attention 
should have been given to the various 
forms of marketing coöperation and to the 
association activities of the various trades 
engaged in marketing. The trade associa- 
tion is steadily assuming a more and more 
Important part. in this field, and students 
of marketing certainly need to have their 
attention directed to the purposes and the 
methods of such coöperation. One of the 
most serious omissions is the almost com- 
plete neglect of the subject of codperative 
buying by retailers, and especially of the 
activities of resident buying offices now 
serving almost every branch of wholesale 
These criticisms, how- 
ever, concern matters of detail. 

In general, this textbook is well organ- 
ized, readable, and teachable. It is well 
documented throughout, and each chapter 
is supplemented by review questions and 
suggestions for further study. It 1s a book 
of outstanding merit that will command 
the respect and the interest of both teach- 
ers and business men. 

PauL H. Nystrom 

Columbia University 


Harvarp TERCENTENARY PUBLICATION. 
The Future of the Common Law. Pp. 
xx, 250. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1937. $3.00. 


This book consists of a series of papers 
read by a distinguished number of jurists 
at the Harvard Law School “Conference 
on the Future of the Common Law” on 


Sand 
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August 19-21, 1936, which was part of the 
tercentenary celebration of the founding 
of Harvard College. For those who are 
acquainted with the ideas of Dean Pound, 
it will be hardly necessary to state that the 
conference was conceived and guided by 
him. Dean Pound is the author of a book 
The Spirit of the Common Law, which he 
has rewritten here upon a smaller compass, 
as he has indeed on a considerable number 
of other occasions. His ideas on the pecul- 
iar characteristics of the common law have 
become the common property of most An- 
glo-American lawyers, although in recent 
years there has been some tendency to 
doubt them. Since the few critics are 
wholly ignored, the conference upon the 
future of the common law may perhaps be 


described simply as a tribute which Dean . 


Pound has arranged for himself. 

Dean Pound tells us again that the 
“spirit” of the common law consists not of 
particular rules and principles but of cer- 
tain characteristic ideas and doctrines, 
which are the idea of relation, the binding 
force of precedent, the doctrine of the rule 
of law, and something which is described 
as a “concrete frame of mind.” But in ac- 
tuality, what he calls the peculiarities of 
the common law “system” are only fea- 
tures of a particular stage of legal develop- 
ment, and have been repeated in the civil 
law countries as soon as they reached an 


analogous stage of development. The 


idea of relation, which is a feudal concep- 
tion, was replaced in the nineteenth cen- 
tury by the omnipotent conception of con- 
tract. Whatever the legal theory may be 
in continental countries, the practice now 
is undoubtedly to regard precedent as more 
important than principle. Indeed, it is ob- 
vious that precedent worship has been a 
characteristic of all trained lawyers at all 
times and in all systems—~as has been the 
tendency to mistake formal legal doctrines 
for sociological realities. As for the rule of 
law, it is as mucha possession of Repub- 
lican France today as it is of England or 
the United States. AH this is to say that 
it would be more profitable to speak of the 


“spirit” of legal systems at particular stages ` 


of political and economic development than 
of the spirit of the common or the civil 
law. 


The other jurists who participated in 
the conference for the most part simply 
echo Dean Pound’s ideas. Sir Maurice 
Sheldon Amos, however, has improved 


upon Dean Pound by discovering that the 


principle of liberty of testation is a “pro- 
tégé of the common law.” The rest of the 
contributors confine themselves to a dis- 
cussion of current legal problems in their 
own countries, as is only natural in view 
of the fact that they are judges of high 
courts in various parts of the world. The 
Right Hon. Lord Wright of Durley, Mas- 
ter of the Rolls, confesses indeed that he 
seems “to be examining the future of the 
common law in England merely by instanc- 
ing particular rules which might be 
changed for the better... .” Because of 
the contributors’ public office a great deal 
of interest will, of course, attach to their 
statements on particular subjects. The 
speech of Justice Stone of the Supreme 
Court of the United States is particularly 
to be commended to American readers for 
its intelligent and much needed defense of 
administrative law and administrative 
agencies. None of the participants in the 
symposium speculate as to whether or not 


. the future of the common law is about to 


be decided on the battlefields of Europe 
and Asia. But doubtless such an ominous 
warning would have been out of place on a 
festive occasion. On such an occasion it 
is merely the custom for the devotees of 
the cult of the common law to toast their 
Lady. 
WILLIAM SEAGLE 
New York, N. Y. 


Birce, Joan Kinestey. The Bektashi Or- 
der of Dervishes. (Oriental Religion 
Series, Vol. 7.) Pp.291. London: Lu- 
zac and Co., 1937. 17s. 6d. 


This is the first authoritative volume to 
be published in the English language con- 
cerning one of the most interesting and 
most important orders of Dervishes in the 
Ottoman Empire—the Bektashis. The 
Bektashi Order, the history of which goes 
back to the very osigins of the Ottoman 
Empire, played an important and signifi- 
cant rôle in Ottoman history. It was very 
closely associated With the corps of Yeni 
cheri or J. anissaries. It was intimately 
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connected with political, social, and cul- 
tural developments throughout Turkish 
history. Like other Dervish orders, how- 
ever, the Bektashis were liquidated begin- 
ning in 1925 on the orders of the govern- 
ment of the Turkish Republic. 

Dr. Birge, who has based his study on a 
thoroughgoing investigation of the Turk- 
ish and other Oriental sources, has divided 
his volume into several parts. First he 
gives us a general discussion of the place of 
the Dervish orders in Turkish life. He 
then traces the history of the Bektashi Or- 
der from its origins to the period of. liqui- 
dation in 1925. The volume contains a 
detailed analysis of the doctrines and be- 
liefs and the rites and practices of the Bek- 
tashis. 
Order to other faiths—Sunni and Shii Is- 
lam, Shamanism, Neo-Platonism, and 
Christianity—is indicated in a final chap- 
ter. Part I gives several supplements in- 
cluding a series of more than thirty pho- 
tographic illustrations, a glossary of terms, 
and a bibliography. The well-classified 
bibliography contains materials from vari- 
ous languages, including Turkish, and 
should be of invaluable assistance to those 
who may seek further information on the 
subject. 

Dr. Birge is well qualified to write the 
volume under review. He has been for 
years a resident of Istanbul, being on the 
staff of the American Board of Missions. 
He is also the Editor of The Turkish 
Translation Service which translates ma- 
terials from the Turkish press dealing with 
developments within the Turkish Repub- 
lie. Those who seek a knowledge of an im- 
portant phase of Turkish life will do well 
to consult this work on the Bektashis. 
Those who seek knowledge in particular 
of this well-known order of Dervishes must 
consult it. 

Harry N. Howarp 


Miami University 


Fwa, Raymonp. We, the Tikopia. Pp. 
xxv, 605. New York: American Book 
Co., 1936. $6.00. © 


In spite of the tremendous accumulation 
of literature on Polynesia, it is still almost 
impossible to obtain arfy coherent picture 
of life in that region as it existed prior to 
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the great and rapid changes inaugurated 
by the arrival of Europeans. Even the 
most conscientious of the early visitors saw 
what went on around them through the 
screen of their own prejudices, and inter- 
preted native institutions in the light of 
the aristocratic patterns of eighteenth- and 
early nineteenth-century Europe. They 
were prone to ignore the doings of the com- 
mon people and to see the native chiefs, 
their patrons, as tropical editions of King 
George or King Louis. As a result, certain 
stereotypes were developed which have 
strongly influenced Polynesian studies even 
to the present time, and have obscured the 
many similarities between the Polynesians 
and other Oceanic peoples. 

It is fortunate for ethnologists that such 
a group as the Tikopia have survived into 
modern times with only slight changes in 
culture, and also that they should have 
been studied by such a competent and 
sympathetic observer. The present book 
is primarily a sociological analysis of family 
life and kinship, the political and religious 
aspects of native culture being reserved for 
treatment in a future report; but so much 
of native activity centers about the kin 
group that, even by itself, it gives an ex- 
cellent picture of Tikopian existence. The 
various institutions of which the book 
treats are shown in their relations both to 
each other and to the individual. All the 
author’s conclusions are supported by a 
wealth of case material, much of which is 
of a sort which could only have been col- 
lected during a long residence and with an 
intimate knowledge of the native language. 
This material will prove of the greatest in- 
terest not only to sociologists and ethnolo- 
gists but also to investigators of personal- 
ity phenomena. ‘There are unusually good 
descriptions of family life and childhood 
and of the native attitudes and practices 
with regard to sex. All these are highly 
pertinent to the revision of psychoanalytic 
theory which is now under way, and are 
the more valuable in that the material was 
collected without preliminary bias. The 
numerous accounts of individual behavior 
in both usual and unusual situations are 
also of great interest. It is significant 
that, in spite of the supposed leveling influ- 
ence of life in a “primitive” community, 
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the Tikopians emerge as distinct and di- 
verse personalities—not mere cogs in a so- 
cial machine. It appears that while the 
mode of distribution of personality types in 
this community differs somewhat from 
that in our own, the total range is very 
nearly the same. This book is to be rec- 
ommended not only to Polynesian students 
but also to sociologists and psychologists. 
R. Linton 
Columbia University 


Buck, Jonn Lossinc. Land Utilization in 
China. Vol. I, pp. xxxii, 494, $5.00; Vol. 
Il, “Atlas,” pp. xii, 146, $5.00; Vol. IIT, 
“Statistics,” pp. xv, 475, $10.00. Per set, 
$15.00. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1937. 


No social scientists, no business men or 
missionaries in China, no government offi- 
cials reckoning with the Far East, no in- 
telligent persons desiring to place China 
realistically among the peoples of the 
world, should overlook these volumes be- 
cause of the term “Land Utilization.” Ifa 
ten-minute inspection of the 17 x 12-inch 
bilingual Atlas will not bear this out, a 
half-hour’s perusal of Volume I, particu- 
larly of the diagrams and tables and maps 
in the chapters on Population, Prices (and 
Land Values and) ‘Taxes, Marketing, 
Standards of Living, and Nutrition, and 
of the chapters on Climate, Topography, 
and Agricultural Regions, will do so. The 
masterful summary in the first (22-page) 
chapter of that volume well deserves read- 
ing again and again in order to furnish 
a background for interpreting current 
newspaper and periodical articles on 

hina. ; 

The mine of information in these vol- 
umes represents the culmination of an al- 
most revolutionary attempt to initiate ru- 
ral land-use planning in China upon the 
basis of agricultural economics and related 
disciplines. That attempt was one among 
the all-China undertakings grappling in- 
telligently and effectively with the gargan- 
tuan problems of reconstructing modern 
China, which were knifed and gutted by 
Japanese militarism in the name of bring- 
ing “coöperation” and “peace” to China! 
As such, it has far-reaching symbolic as 
well as specific practical significance. 
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Formally suggested at the 1927 Institute 
of Pacific Relations, and subsidized for five 
years by the Rockefeller Foundation on pe- 
tition from that Institute, the study en- 
listed the coöperation of scientists, techni- 
cians, and humanitarians, both Chinese 
and foreign. It was taken over from the 
start as a project of the China Council of 
the Institute, and referred to the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics of the 
(missionary) University of Nanking which 
had been pioneering in this field. Finally, 
upon the suggestion of Premier H. H. 
Kung, Yuan (Chinese dollars) 35,000 were 
provided for its publication by the Na- 
tional Economic Council of China and the 
Central Bank of China. While to the 
Westerner the quality of the study may be 
attested by the codperating American spe- 
cialists in such subjects as geography, soils, 
land utilization, nutrition, and population, 
the great mass of the field work and tabu- 
lation was done by the Chinese. 

The bulk of the three-volume report 
summarizes the results of first-hand inves- 
tigation and interviews with the use of 
schedules taken from sample areas during 
1929 to 1983. Field workers filled out 
50,000 schedules on population and vital 
statistics. In each of approximately 170 
counties scattered over 22 provinces of 
Greater China, enumerators took intensive 
schedules on about 100 farms and 250 farm 
families. ‘To supplement these, more gen- 
eral social and economic surveys were un- 
dertaken in each community or locality 
where farm surveys were made, and in 
each county or homogeneous agricultural 
section where they were made. And 
finally, from previous and current studies 
of the geography, climate, and soils of 
China, with the special coöperation of the 
National Geological Survey, the data from 
the above schedules were given their physi- 
cal setting. All schedules, and the num- 
ber reporting each main category of data 
tabulated, are given among the invaluable 
contents of the 18 x 12-inch Statistical Vol- 
ume, s 

On many probleme, such as weights and 
measures in use, population density and 
the greater family, land ownership and 
tenantry, irrigation and farm practices, 
food habits and famines, and others, there 
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is sufficient coverage to place former more 
restricted studies in a new or corrective 
perspective. And Mr. Buck feels war- 
ranted in drawing numerous .conclusions 
on these and other points. On the basis of 
farm products and type of farms he divides 
the country into the northern Wheat Re- 
gion and the southern Rice Region, and 
into eight agricultural areas. These are 
shown in the Atlas in contrast to the geo- 
graphic regions of Cressey, the climatic of 
Chapman, and the vegetative of Thorp. 
The economic size farm units are shown to 
be not the present average of 34% acres, 
but the larger ones of 13 acres. Particu- 
larly in the east, the center, and the south, 
the Chinese have survived on their small 
farms only by being vegetarians, though 
they might well substitute more green and 
starch vegetables for their dominantly 
grain diet. If cheaper transportation 
could bring fuel to them, the fuel by-prod- 
ucts of their crops could be fed to more 
chickens, goats, and work-cows or -bufia- 
loes to produce eggs and milk for the mal- 
nourished children. The population den- 
sity ranges from 858 per square mile 
in the farm areas of the northwest to 
2,686 in those of the southwest, averaging 
1,500. 

In his recommendations, Mr. Buck calls 
for soil conservation, flood control, re-loca- 
` tion of agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations, and a dozen other general policies. 
For specific local programs, he urges 
studies to break down his agricultural 
areas into sub-areas. On many individ- 
ual items he notes the need of further 
research. 

Two other needs the reviewer would 
suggest: first, that technical articles or a 
book. be prepared on the peculiar meth- 
odological problems faced and lessons 
learned (the conventional failure of agri- 
cultural economics to qualify the com- 
pleteness, reliability, and accuracy of their 
data, is the more pernicious in studies 
among Oriental and preliterate peoples and 
on items requiring memory of previous 
years) ; second, that tke vast materials col- 
lected be made available to students in 
some archives. If the present war 
changes China materially, it may enhance 
the value of these volumes and materials 
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far more than even its authors thought 
possible. 
Mavrice T. Price 
Denver, Colorado 


Baker, Harry J., and Virarta Trar- 
HAGEN. The Diagnosis and Treatment 
of Behawior-Problem Children. Pp. xiv, 
3938. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. 
$3.00. 


In this volume, the director of the Psy- 
chological Clinic of the Detroit Public 
School System, and one of the members of 
his staff present, out of their experience in 
handling problern children, a guide to the 
diagnosis and treatment of such children. 

A brief summary of the contents will 
serve to indicate the nature and emphases 
of the book. Part One (18 pages) is de- 
voted to definitions and historical back- 
ground; Part Two (93 pages) presents in 
detail the Detroit Behavior Scale for the 
analysis and scoring of behavior problems; 
Part Three (213 pages) groups the sixty- 
six items in the scale under five main heads 
and interprets them; Part Four (56 pages) 
is devoted to illustrative case studies, sta- 
tistical evaluations, and conclusions. Part 
Four is not only the largest part of the 
book, but almost the most significant for 
the general reader. It summarizes in pre- 
cise form a great deal of basic information 
about social situations involved in þe- 
havior problems. 

Perhaps the chief value of this volume 
is its specificitv. It seeks to provide a spe- 
cific guide through the scale offered to dis- 
tinguish between children-who are behavior 
problems and those who are not; a definite 
scoring device to indentify the degree and 
nature of the problem; specific lines of in- 
vestigation and methods of treatment to be 
followed. ‘To those of us who believe that 
the chief need of work in the social field is 
greater precision and specificity, attempts 
like those of this volume are of no mean 
importance. z 

The book is well written. Sentences are 
well balanced; statements are clear, con- 
cise, and direct. The overtone is optimis- 
tic, even if searching. Only the biblio- 
graphical references are disappointing. 

James H. S. Bossarp 

University of Pennsylvania 
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ALBRECHT, Gernarp, et al. Reine und 


Angewandte Soztologie. Pp. vii, 403. 
Leipzig: Hans Buske Verlag, 1936. 
RM 12.37. 

Tonnies, Ferpinanp. Geist der Neuzeit. 
Pp. viii, 214. Leipzig: Hans Buske Ver- 
lag, 1986. RM 6.00. 


The volume first in our list was pre- 
sented to Ferdinand Tönnies on his eighti- 
eth birthday; shortly thereafter, this emi- 
nent sociologist ceased his residence in mor- 
tal society. Both the beginning and the 
end of his academic career were overcast. 
For many long years he was denied full 
professorial rank because he had identified 
himself with a new and heretical discipline, 
and as his lifework drew to a close, his 
pension was taken away and he was ousted 
from the presidency of the German So- 
ciological Society because even an old man 
may be dangerous if he unrelentingly 
speaks the truth. Cloudy skies under 
Wilhelm II; cloudy skies under Hitler. 
But Tönnies did not complain, and no 
more should we. 

Among the more eminent contributors 
to the Festgabe are Leopold von Wiese, 
Franz Boas, S. R. Steinmetz, and Richard 
Thurnwald. As is frequently the case, 
however, the international reputations of 
the writers mentioned are no indication of 
the value of their articles; there are several 
by younger or less widely known men— 
Friedrich Meinecke, Karl Léwith, Rudolf 
Heberle, and Gerhard Albrecht—that are 
of definitely superior quality. But Jet us 
make no invidious comparisions. Wiese’s 
discussion of the current status of general 
sociology, Léwith’s study of the idea of hu- 
manity in post-Hegelian philosophy, He- 
berle’s survey of the social significance of 
migrations, and Thurnwald’s analysis of 
reciprocity as a structural and functional 
principle in sociation are all worthy of note. 
The honor roll they constitute probably 
represents in part the special interests of 
the present reviewer; there are certainly 
other articles to which attention would be 
called by one with a different perspective. 

No well-equipped library can dispense 
with this collection, more especially as it 
contains biographical material about Tén- 
nies and a complete bibliography of his 
writings. 
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Sometime this year, we hope, a transla- 
tion of Ténnies’ great work, Gemeinschaft 
und Gesellschaft, will appear. We may 
then look for a somewhat deeper under- 
standing of the “community and society” 
antithesis than has been evident in most 
American sociology. One grave danger 
the translation will bring with it: Tönnies 
may be classified as a Romanticist grant- 
ing a higher niche in his scale of values to 
“community” that to “society.” If some of 
Ténnies’ other works were made similarly 
accessible, this possible misconception 
could not arise. Among the books that 
definitely reveal Tönnies as an anti-Roman- 
ticist (if we may apply labels) are his 
Fortschritt und Soziale Entwicklung, and 
the second book under review here, Geist 
der Neuzeit. Translating the latter title 
as “The Mentality of Modern Times,” we 
may say that it indicates the content quite 
accurately. The treatment is simultane- 
ously conceptual and historical. Begin- 
ning with an attempt to define “modern 
times” more accurately than has hitherto 
been customary, Tönnies proceeds to the 
analysis of a number of interesting ideal 
types associated with the rise and spread of 
individualism. Among others, we may 
mention “the loyal subject,” “the layman,” 
“the stranger,” “the climber,” and others. 


- Succeeding chapters trace lines of genesis 


further, and then, in the third division of 
the work, revolution in the broader sense 
of the term is analyzed. Among the most 
rewarding sections is the fifth: here the so- 


. cial dynamics of modern development are 


deftly traced, and the section culminates 
in a chapter that clearly shows, for all its 
impressionism, the chief influences that 
have produced “the modern mind.” 

The sixth and final division may be re- 
garded as an essay in the sociology of 
knowledge or, at the very least, as a dis- 
cussion of the relation between non-mate- 
rial and material culture. As is quite 
proper, the finale is entitled “The Sociologi- 
cal Conception of History”; Tönnies dem- 
onstrates that the theory, of social develop- 
ment is inseparably Anked with the devel- 
opment of social theory. 

“Where Macgregor sits, there is the head 
of the table.” Many of us have a long 
way to go before ye catch up with the man 
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who made his major contribution to socio- 
logical thought in the eighteen-hundred- 
eighties. 
Howard Backer 
University of Wisconsin 


Durxuem, Exner. The Rules of Socio- 
logical Method. Pp. lx, 146. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1938. 
$2.00. 


The publication of a translation of 
Durkheim’s famous treatise on methodol- 
ogy makes this work available to that part 
of the sociological public which knows no 
French. The translators have done their 
work well, ard George E. G. Catlin has 
contributed a critical introductcry essay. 
The book should prove useful. 

One misgiving, however, does not easily 
depart. Durkheim lived from 1858 to 
1917, accomplishing much of his most im- 
portant work in the nineties. The Rules of 
Sociological Method was first published 
in 1895. Has this newly published trans- 
lation anything worth while to say to the 
current generation of sociologists? 

The problem of Durkheim’s generation 
was that of defining and delimiting the spe- 
cific field of sociology. A number of bril- 
liant students of society discovered ways of 
abstracting from reality upon which a sci- 
ence of society could be built, cach believ- 
ing that his method alone was scientific. 
This early methodological dispute has left 
its mark upon modern sociology, which 
employs all these modes of abstracting 
from reality with an uncritical eclecticism, 
with the result that sociology today con- 
sists of some nine or ten separate sciences 
mingled together in a sort of potpourri. 
Perhaps this confusion can rever be re- 
solved except by a study of sociological 
sources, ard herein appears the utility of 
the work under review. 

For Durkheim, the essence of the social 
fact was that it exercised constraint, or co- 
ercive power upon the individual. Al- 
though he phrased it badly, he was appar- 
ently thinking, for the most part, of what 
we now call “culfure.’ which the individ- 
ual has no choice but to accept. Durk- 
heim insisted that we must treat social 
facts as things, thinge which have their 


own nature, and his remarks about the lam- 
6 
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entable practice of substituting ideas for 
things do not come amiss today. He be- 
lieved also that sociology must find its own 
level of explanation, that social facts must 
be explained by social facts. On these 
and other topics he preached some excel- 
lent sermons. As sermons, of course, they 
share the fault of all other sermons: They 
are delivered to those who need them 
least; they reach the good people who have 
come to church, but wicked sinners never 
hear them. 
WitiarpD WALLER 
Barnard College 
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